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LIMO^IA,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  natural  family  of 
AurantiacetB^  so  called  from  the  original  Indian  names, 
Neemoo  and  Leemoo,  of  the  Lemon.  Several  of  those 
described  under  this  genus  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  hare  been 
referred  to  Aialantia  and  Glycosmis,  The  species  still 
included  are  rather  heterogeneous  in  nature,  and  will  pro- 
bably require  further  separation.  As  most  of  the  family 
abound  in  essential  oil,  so  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Limo- 
nias  are  fragrant,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  of  L.  acidis- 
sima  and  crenulata  is  very  acid.  Limonia  laureola,  referred 
to  this  genus  by  Dr.Wallich,  in  his  *Planto  Asiat.  Rar.' 
t.  245,  is  remarkable  as  the  only  plant  of  this  family  found 
on  the  tops  of  cold  mountains.  The  people  of  the  Hima- 
layas, remarking  its  bi|;hly  fragrant  leaves,  fancy  that  it  is 
by  feeding  on  them  that  the  musk  acquires  its  strong  and 
peculiar  flavour. 

LIMOUSIN,  or  LIMOSIN,  a  province  of  France,  now 

comprehended  in  the  departtnents  of  Corrdze  and  Haute 

Vienne.    Limousin  comprehended  an  area  of  3900  square 

miles,  watered  by  the  Vienne,  one  of  the  great  tributaries 

of  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Dordogne,  and  its  tributaries  the 

Isle  and  the  Vez^re,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 

Garonne.    The  province  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 

Vez^re.    Haut  or  Upper  Limousin  was  to  the  north-west 

of  that  river,  and  had  Limoges  for  its  capital :  Bas  or  Lower 

Limousin  was  to  the  south  and  east;   its  chief  towns  were 

Brives  and  Tulle.    Limoges  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 

':    pruvinco.  Limousin  was  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Limoges 

I    and  Tulle,  the  bishops  of  which  were  both  suffragans  of  the 

:     archbishop  of  Bourges. 

This  district  was  antientiv  inhabited  by  the  Lemovices,  a 
Celtic  ])eople  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Celts  by  CoDsar. 
In  the  subsequent  division  of  Gaul  into  provinces,  Limousin 
was  included  in  Aquitania :  and  upon  the  subdivision  of 
that  province,  in  Aquitania  Prima.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Visigoths  till  the  overthrow  of^  Alaric  11. 
by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vougl6,  or  Vouill6,  in  Poitou.  It 
was  subsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  or  of  Gruienne,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin 
le  Bref.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the  great  duchy  of 
Guienne,  under  which  Limo)];es,  its  capital,  became  a  vice- 
county.  It  was  in  a  quarrel  with  Ad^mar  V.,  viscount  of 
Limoges,  that  Richard  I.  (CcBur  de  Lion),  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  lost  his  hfe,  being  shot  with  an  arrow 
as  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Chains  in  Limousin.  The 
possession  of  Ljmousin  was  subsequently  disputed  by  the 
kings  of  England,  as  dukes  of  Guienne,  and  the  kings  of 
France.  It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  Albret.  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  from  his  mother 
Jeanne  d' Albret,  and  was  by  him  united  to  the  French  crown. 
LIMOUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
meat  in  the  department  of  Aude,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
h^er  Aude.  The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
Looses  are  of  tolerably  good  appearance.  The  market- 
place in  a  regular  square.  There  are  two  churches,  four 
public  fountains,  and  a  public  walk.  7'he  public  edifice 
most  deserving  notice  is  the  gate  of  La  Trinit6,  a  modem 
erection,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Aude.  The  population 
in  1831  was  6247  for  the  town,  or  6518  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  was  7105  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
P.  Cv  No.  851. 
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increase  in  five  years  of  nearly  600,  or  almost  10  per  cent. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  leather  and  woollea 
cloth ;  there  are  several  oil-presses,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district  there  are  iron-works.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  good  white  wine.  There  are  a  high  schooC  an  agri- 
cultural society,  an  hospital,  and  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings, beside  several  government  offices  for  judicial  or  fiscal 
purposes.  The  town  is  about  12  miles  south-west  from 
Carcassonne,  the  capital  of  the  department 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  688  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  in  1831  of  72,707,  in  1836  of  75,891 :  it  ic 
subdivided  into  four  cantons  and  150  communes. 

U'MULUS.  the  name  for  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  one  of 
the  most  known  of  which  is  popularly  called  The  King  Crab* 

[XiPHOSURIANS.] 

LINA'CEi£,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants,  related  ta 
CistacesD,  from  which  it  difiers  in  ha>ing  an  ovary  with 
many  cells,  containing  one  or  two  seeds  each,  several  styles, 
a  definite  number  of  stamens,  &c.,  and  to  GreraniacecD,  from 
which  the  separate  styles  and  peculiar  fruit  of  Linacev 
abundantly  separate  that  order.  The  definition  of  Linaoen 
may  be  brielly  expressed  thus:  polypetalous,  hypogynous. 
monadelphous  exogens,  with  a  broken- who rled  calyx;  « 
many-celled,  many-styled  ovary,  containing  one  or  two  pen- 
dulous ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a  capsule  sphtting  at  the 
point  into  as  many  valves  as  th^re  are  cells.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  having  each  of  its  carpels  divided  into  two 
cells  by  a  spurious  dissipiment  originating  inside  the  back, 
so  that  in  reality  each  cell  is  two-seeded,  although  from  the 
presence  of  this  spurious  partition  it  seems  to  be  one-seeded. 

But  although  Linaceeo  approach  the  two  orders  already 
named  in  the  structure  of  the  oreans  of  fructification,  the 
vegetation  is  essentially  different,  the  leaves  being  alternate, 
free  from  all  trace  of  a  volatile  secretion,  and  destitute  of 
stipules,  and  the  nodes  of  the  stem  not  being  capable  of 
disarticulation.  The  whole  order  contains  but  two  genera, 
Linum  and  Radiola :  the  former  comprehends  many  species, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  common  flax,  Linum  nsita- 
tissimum,  the  woody  tissue  of  whose  stems  is  so  valuable 
for  its  toughness  and  fineness,  and  whose  seeds  furnish 
linseed  oil.  [Flax,  where  the  plant  is  called  by  mistake 
Linum  per enne ;  Linseed  Oil;  Linum.] 

LINACRE.  or  LYNACER,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  age,  descended  from  the  Linacres 
of  Linacre  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460.  He  received  his  first 
education  in  his  native  city,  under  William  Tilly,  or  De 
Selling,  and  afterwards  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1484.  Anxious  for 
Airther  improvement  in  learning,  he  accompanied  De  Sel- 
ling into  Italy,  whither  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Rome  by  King  Henry  VII.  De  Selling  left  him 
at  Bologna  with  strong  recommendations  to  Angelo  Poli- 
ziano,  then  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  in  Europeu 
Linacre  removed  thence  to  Florence,  where  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same 
preceptors  with  his  own  sons ;  and  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
condylas,  who  had  fled  from  Constantinople  at  the  taking  of 
that  city  by  the  Turks,  he  studied  Greek.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  medicine  and  natural  philosophy 
under  Hermolaus  Barbarua.    He  apnliei  \\vccaaVI  ^^vs^ts?^ 
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larly  to  tbe  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  6rst  Englishman  who  made  himself  master 
of  those  writers  in  the  original  Greek.  Ho  also  translated 
several  of  Galen's  treatises  into  elegant  Latin,  and  with 
Grocyn  and  William  Latymer  undertook  a  translation  of 
Aristotle,  which  was  never  completed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  incorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford,  which  degree 
he  had  taken  at  Padua,  and  gave  temporary  lectures  in 
physic,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford.  His 
reputation  became  so  high  that  King  Henry  VH.  called 
him  to  court,  and  entruste<l  him  wiih  the  care  both  of  the 
health  and  education  of  Prince  Arthur. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  Linacre  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  showed  his  attachment  to  its  interests 
by  founding  two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  one  in  that  of  Cambridge.  He  may  also  be 
cxjnsidercd  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London;  for  in  1518  he  obtained  letters-patent  from  King 
Henry  VIH.,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regularly 
bred  physicians  in  London,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practise  within 
the  city  and  seven  miles  round  it ;  and  also  of  licensing 
practitioners  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  except  such 
as  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the  college,  except 
within  London  and  its  precincts.  The  college  had  likewise 
authority  given  to  it  to  examine  prescriptions  and  drugs  in 
apothecaries*  shops.  Linacre  was  the  first  president  of  the 
new  college,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  it  his  bouse 
in  Knight- Rider-street,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  held.  Before  this  time  medicine  had  been 
practised  without  control  by  nretenders  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly 
Dy  monks,  who  were  licensed  by  the  bishops ;  and  this  charter 
was  the  first  measure  by  which  the  well-educated  physician 
was  afforded  the  least  advantage,  beyond  that  which  his  own 
character  would  give  him,  over  the  most  ignorant  empiric 

Highly  as  Linacre  was  esteemed  in  his  profession,  he 
became  desirous  to  change  it  for  that  of  divinity,  or  rather 
to  combine  the  two  pursuits.  In  1509  we  find  him  in  pos* 
session  of  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  which  he  resigned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and  was  installed  into  the 
prebend  of  Eaton  in  the  church  of  Wells ;  and  afterwards, 
in  1518,  he  became  possessed  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  York,  where  he  was  also  for  a  short  time  precentor.  He 
had  other  preferments  in  the  church,  some  of  which  he 
received  from  Archbishop  Warham,  as  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges in  a  letter  to  that  prelate.  Dr.  Knight  informs 
vs  that  he  held  a  prebend  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  West- 
minster ;  and  Bishop  Tanner,  that  he  had  the  rectory  of 
Wigan  in  Lancashire.  He  died  of  the  stone,  after  great 
suffering,  Oct.  20,  1524,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  Dr.  Caius  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  his  literary  character  Linacre  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  men  of  learning  in  this  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  first,  in  conjunction  with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and 
Latymer,  who  revived  or  rather  introduced  classical  learning 
into  England  ;  and  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  profession 
by  translating  into  Latin  several  of  tho  best  pieces  of  Galon. 
These  were,  the  treatises  '  De  Sanitate  tuenda,'  fol.  Par. 
1517; 'Methodus  Medendi,'  fol..  Par.  1519;  *De  Tempe- 
ramentis,'  4to.  Cambr.  1521;*  *  De  Pulsuum  Usu,*  4to. 
Lond.  1522;  'Do  Naturalibus  FacullatibuV  4to.  Lend. 
1523;  '  De  Symptomatum  Diflercntiis  liber  unus.  Ejusdem 
de  Symptomatum  Causis  liber  ti-es,'  4to.  Lond.  1524.  In 
these  versions  Linacre's  style  was  excellent. 

Linacre*8  translation  of  Proclus,  *  Do  Spha)ra,'  was  printed 
in  the  'Astronomi  Vetercs'of  1499.  Hts  translation  of 
Paulus  iCgineta,  *De  Crisi  et  Dicbus  decrctoriis,  eorumque 
signis,  Fragmentum,*  8vo.  Bas.  1529.  Ho  also  wrote  a 
small  book  upon  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  in 
English,  for  the  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  first  printed  by 
Pynson  without  date,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
bv  Buchanan.  But  his  most  learned  work  was  his  treatise 
*l)eEmendataStructuraLatini  Sermonis  libri  sex,'  printed 
at  London  immediately  after  his  death  in  1524,  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  later  years  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  Linacre's  talents  as  a  physician  no  testimony  remains 
except  the  high  repute  which  he  enjoyed.  For  the  excel- 
lence of  his  translations  from  Galen  it  may  be  sufiicient 
to  quote  the  praise  of  Erasmus,  who,  writing  to  a  friend, 
says,  *  I  present  you  with  the  works  of  Galen,  now,  by  tlie 

*  Tiiii  VM  Uu  flnt  }took  piiptcd  in  EngUod  in  whtcli  Oruh  typt  vete  U- 
tfo4iwcdt 


help  of  Linacre,  speaking  better  Latin  than  they  ever  before 
spoke  Greek.* 

There  are  two  copies  of  Linacre's  *  Methodus  Medendi, 
upon  vellum,  in  the  British  Museum :  one  a  presentation 
copy  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  other  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
and  a  dedicatory  letter,  in  manuscript,  to  Wolsey,  precedes, 
in  his  copy,  the  dedication  to  Heni7  VIII.  Tho  Museum 
also  contains  the  treatise  'Do  Sanitate  tuenda,'  upon  vel- 
lum. This  was  Wolsey 's  copy,  and  has  the  cardinal's  hat 
illuminated  in  tho  title,  and  a  similar  dedicatory  letter 
similarly  placed. 

{Biogr.  Brit, ;  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames's  Topogr.  Antiq.; 
Wood's  Athena  Chcwi.,  by  Bliss  vol.  i.,  col.  42 ;  Tanner, 
BibL  Brit.  Hyb,;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet,) 

LINCOLN.    [Lincolnshire.] 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  foundedin  1427,  by 
Richard  Flemmiug,  or  Flommynge,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows;  it  was  afterwards  greaily 
augmented  by  Thomas  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  who  added  five  fellowships,  and  gave  a  body  of 
statutes  to  the  foundation,  in  which  he  limited  the  elect ioii 
of  the  fellows  to  the  old  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  York,  wit  It 
the  exception  of  one  to  the  diocese  of  Wells.  This  was  in 
1479.  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  sometime  rector 
of  this  College,  in  1 71 7  made  an  addition  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  rector  and  fellows,  and  in  1718  endowed  twelve  exhi- 
bitions of  20/.  a  year  a-piece.  The  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions received  a  further  augmentation  at  a  later  time,  by  the 
will  of  Richard  Hutchins,  D.D..  rector  from  1755  to  1781- 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fel- 
lows, eight  scholars,  twelve  exhibitioners,  and  one  bible- 
clerk.  The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  books  on 
December  31,  1837,  was  132.  The  patronage  consists  of  the 
rectories  of  Cublington  and  Twyford  in  Bucks,  of  Winter- 
borne  Abbots  with  Winterton  Stapleton  in  Dorsetshire,  of 
Hadleigh  and  Leighs  Magna  in  Essex,  andof  Waddington 
in  Lincolnshire ;  with  the  curacies  of  All  Saints  and  St. 
Michael's  in  Oxford,  and  of  Forest  Hill  and  Combo-Longa  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  buildings  of  Lincoln  College  retain  much 
of  their  original  character.  They  consist  of  two  quadrangles, 
besides  six  sets  of  rooms  erected  at  a  later  period.  The  largest 
quadrangle  includes  the  rector's  lodgings,  library,  and  hall, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  tho  library  was  onginally  the 
ohapel.  The  smaller  court  was  in  part  built  about  1612  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rotherham.  The  present  chapel,  upon  its 
south  side,  was  built  in  1631,  by  arohbishop  Williams.  The 
windows  are  rich  in  painted  glass  procured  by  the  archbishop 
from  Italy  in  1629.  In  1818  the  whole  front  of  the  college 
was  repaired,  and  much  improved  in  its  appearance  by  tho 
addition  of  battlements  and  the  introduction  of  appropriate 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  more  eminent  members  of 
this  college  were  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
archbishop  Potter,  Sir  William  Davenant  the  poet,  Dr. 
George  Hickes,  Sir  George  Wheler,  Hervey,  the  author  (»f 
the  *  Meditations,'  and  tho  celebrated  John  Wesley.  (Gutch's 
and  Chalmers's  CoUpges  and  Halls  of  Oxford ;  and  tho 
Univ.  Calendar  for  1838.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  county  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  the  tosluary  of  the  H umber,  which  separates  it 
from  Yorkshire;  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  York ; 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland  ;  on  the  south  by  Norlh- 
ainntonshire ;  on  the  south-east  by  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Norfolk,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Cross  Keys  Wash;  ond  on  the  east  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  75  or  76  miles,  from 
the  bank  of  the  II umber  near  tho  town  of  Barton  to  the 
bank  of  the  Welland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Market 
Deeping;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  51  or  52  miles,  from  tho 
junction  of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincoln,  to  the  sea  at  Saltflcet.  Tho  area  is  estimated  at 
2611  square  miles:  and  tho  population,  in  1831,  was 
317,'465,  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  si:'.e 
it  is  the  second  English  county,  Yorkshire  alone  exceeding 
it;  in  population  the  fourteenth,  being  rather  less  populous 
than  Essex,  and  rather  more  so  than  Hampshire  ;  and  in 
density  of  jwpulation  inferior  to  all  other  counties  except 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
comprehended  between  52**  39'  and  53"  45'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  0**  22'  E.  and  0*  bV  or  0'  58'  W.  long.    Lincoln, 
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the  <?ounty  town,  is  121  inileB  north  by  west  from  London 
in  a  straii-ht  line,  or  134  miles  by  the  mail-road. 

Co<i*/-/iw?.— The  coast,  from  iheWelland  to  the  Hum- 
ber,  forms  a  tolerably  rej^lar  curve  convex  to  the  sea,  and 
is  low  and  marshy,  except  about  Clea  Ness,  near  Grimsby, 
where  the  coast  rises  into  cliffs.  A  belt  of  sand  skirts  the 
land,  of  varyinj?  breadth ;  and  the  forest  which  once  occu- 
pied the  fen  ouniry,  where  the  trunks  of  trees  aro  found 
under  the  soil,  extended  over  a  ctonsiderable  space  now 
covcTLd  by  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  of  the\\elland  to 
tha;  of  tiie  None  the  coast  is  so  low  as  to  require  tho  pro- 
teiti'»n  uf  a  sea-wall  or  bank.  The  present  hank  is  more 
ndvaiv-ed  toward  the  ocean  than  what  is  termed  tho  old  or 
U'iTYian  bank,  so  as  to  ^iu  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
The  astiiaiy  of  the  Wash  is  occupied  for  tho  most  part  by 
sand-banks,'  dry  at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the 
streams  which  ttuw  into  the  ecstuary  have  their  channels. 
Two  \\  ide  spares,  or  pools  of  deeoer  waier,  between  the  banks, 
afford  anchorage  to  vessels.  1  he  opening  near  the  Norfolk 
cuast  is  termed  Lynn  Well  or  Lynn  Deeps,  though  in  some 
maps  the  name  of  Lynn  Deeps  is  given  to  the  eastern  channel 
of  the  Ouse.  The  o]^ning  near  the  Lincolnshire  coast  is 
called  Boston  Deeps:  it  forms  a  long  narrow  anchorage,  shel- 
tered to  seaward  by  Long  Sand,  Dog's  Head,  and  Outer 
Knock,  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
to  Skegness,  north  of  Wainfteet  The  water  in  Boston  Deeps 
is  usually  from  three  to  six,  but  in  some  places  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  deep.  The  coast  between  Boston  and  W^aintleet 
is  oi^cupied  by  a  line  of  salt-marshes.  There  are  other 
salt-marshes  along  the  ipstuary  of  the  Humber.  (Arrow- 
bmith's  MapofEngkmd;  Greenough's  C/w/ojg^ira/ 3/cip.) 

Surface  and  Geological  Character. — A  considerable  part 
of  Lincolnshire  consists  of  allu\-ium,  constituting  a  vast 
extent  of  fiat  or  marsh  land,  from  the  border  of  which  the 
subjacent  strata  rise  and  form  comparatively  elevated  tracts. 
The  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  insulated  s{>ot  about  Clea  Ness.  It  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  Humber,  and  that  of  the  Trent,  as  far  up 
as  Gainsborough.  West  of  the  Trent  it  spreads  over  Thorno 
Waste,  or  Thome  Level,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  the 
Isle  of  Axholroe.  This  level  was  antiently  occupied  by  a 
vast  forest ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  still  found  in  great 
abundance  beneath  the  present  surface,  rooted  in  the  firm 
ground  in  which  they  grew.  [Axholhb,  Isle  of.]  West 
of  the  Wash  the  alluvium  extends  inland  from  Wainfleet, 
by  Spilsby,  to  the  river  Witham,  up  the  bank  of  which  it 
extends  fhr  above  Lincoln.  It  spreads  in  breadth  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  (three  or  four  miles)  from  each  bank 
nearly  up  to  Lincoln,  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
strip.  Southward  fVom  the  Witham  the  alluvium  occuoies 
half  the  breadth  of  the  county,  Iwing  bounded  westward  by 
a  Une  drawn  from  Heckin^ton,  between  Sleaford  and  Bos- 
ton, to  Ufiington  on  the  Welland,  between  Stamford  and 
Deeping,  and  extending  beyond  the  Welland  and  the  Nene 
into  Northamptonshire  and  Ckimbridgeshire.  The  alluvial 
country,  from  Wainfleet  and  Spilsby  southward,  forms  part 
of  the  great  fen  oountry  of  England.  The  alluvium  between 
Louth  and  the  sea  consists  phncipally  of  unstratified  clay 
mixed  with  sand  and  various  marine  deposits. 

From  Barton-upon- Humber  to  Burgh  near  Wainfleet  a 
line  of  chalk  downs  extends,  called  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln- 
shire. These  downs  sink  on  the  north  and  east  beneath 
the  alluvium  described  above.  They  form  part  of  the  great 
chalk  formation  which,  though  occasionally  interrupted  or 
covered  by  other  beds,  extends  through  England  from 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire. The  length  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  is  about  fbrty- 
seren  or  forty-eight  miles,  their  average  breadth  six  or 
seven,  their  greatest  breadth  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  chalk 
is  of  two  colours,  red  and  white,  disposed  in  regular  strata, 
the  red  commonly  undermost:  in  the  white  chalk  scams  of 
fliut,  two  to  six  inches  thick,  frequently  occur.  The  chalk 
is  found  extending  under  the  alluvium  in  the  marshes 
round  the  Wolds:  water  is  obtained  firom  it  by  lx>ring 
through  the  superincumbent  soil;  and  along  the  coast 
north  and  south  of  Saltfleet  are  natural  outlets  of  water 
called  nrovincially  •  bbw  wells  *  (*  flow  wells  *  in  Greenough's 
map),  deep  circular  pits,  which  fiimish  a  continual  flow  of 
water,  and  are  vulgarly  reputed  to  be  unfathomable ;  they 
are  presumed  to  communicate  with  the  chalk.  The  chalk 
has  been  pierced  by  well-diggers  300  feet ;  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  whether  the  wells  were  sunk  wholly  in  the  chalk 
Qt  through  it. 


Tlio  Wolds  have  their  steepest  escarpment  towards  the 
west,  on  which  side  the  green-sand  crops  out  and  forms  a 
narrow  belt,  skirting  tho  chalk  from  Barton  to  Burgh. 
lliis  formation  is  supposed  to  be  thin.  At  the  south  point 
of  its  extension  the  green-sand  sinks  under  the  alluvium  of 
the  fen  district.  The  iron-sand  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of 
land  west  of  the  greei.-sand.  These  two  formations  con- 
stitute a  ran^  of  hills  extending  from  north-west,  near 
Market  Raisin,  to  south-east,  near  Spilsby,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  tlie  Wolds,  to  which  they  adjoin  at  their  north- 
western end,  forming  an  inferior  terrace,  while  in  other 
parts  they  ore  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  tho 
Bain  and  the  Steeping. 

Westward  of  the  iron-sand  extends  a  wide  flat,  watered 
toward  the  north  by  the  Anchol me,  and  toward  the  south  by 
the  Witham,  occupied,  except  where  overspread  by  alluvium 
or  by  cliulk  rubble,  by  the  Oxford  or  clunch  clay.  The 
district  occupied  by  this  formation  is  very  narrow'  in  the 
north,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds  southward,  until  ft 
dis«pi)eai-s  beneath  the  fens.  Its  breadth  near  tho  Humber 
is  nbuut  three  miles,  east  of  Lincoln  about  fifteen  milat, 
and  between  Sleaford  and  Spil&bv  twenty-five  miles ;  but  in 
this  part  it  is  partially  covered  by  the  marshes  of  tlie 
Witham.  The  elei-ation  of  this  stratum  scarcely  exceeda 
that  of  the  adjacent  fens.  It  has  been  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  500  feet,  and  its  breadth  may  be  probably 
estimated  at  700. 

The  low  district  of  the  Oxford  clay  forms  a  large  central 
valley  separating  the  Wolds,  with  the  adjacent  hills,  fVom 
the  higher  grounds  formed  of  the  ooUtic  strata,  which  ex- 
tend southward  through  the  county  fh>m  the  marshes  which 
line  the  Humber.  They  arc  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  by  Lincoln  (where  the  oolites  subside,  forming  a  nar- 
row gap  of  a  mde  or  two  wide,  occupied  by  the  Witlmm  and 
t  he  adjacent  marshes),  Sleaford,  and  Bourne  to  Ufi&ngton. 
This  ran^^of  high  land  forms  part  of  what  have  been  termed 
the  stonebrash  hills,  and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
cholme  and  the  I^wer  Witham  from  those  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Upper  Witham:  they  have  tlieir  steepest  escarpment  on 
the  western  side,  which  is  called,  south  of  Lincoln,  Cliffe 
Row.  This  western  escarpment  runs  southward  from  Lincoln 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  and  then  westward  into 
Leicestershire.  From  the  Humber  to  Lincoln  these  forma- 
tions occupy  a  very  narrow  strip,  ^-ar^'ing  flrom  one  or  two  to 
four  miles  wide ;  between  Folkingham  and  Grantham  they 
extend  ei^ht  or  nine  miles  in  width ;  and  between  Bourne 
and  Ab-Kettleby  in  Leicestershire,  twenty-five  miles.  The 
eastern  side  of  this  range  of  hills  consists,  from  Barton  to 
Lincoln,  chiofiy  of  the  great  oolite ;  and  south  of  Lincoln 
of  the  cornbrash  and  great  oolite,  separated  by  a  thick  bed 
of  clay.  The  west  side  is  occupied  by  the  inferior  division 
of  the  oolitic  formations.  Several  stone-quarries  are  opened 
between  Sleaford  and  Grantham.  There  arc  one  or  two 
outlying  masses  of  oolite  about  Grantham,  and  between 
Grantham  and  Newark,  separated  fVom  the  principal  oolitic 
range  by  intervening  valleys  occupied  by  tho  subjacent 
strata  of  lias. 

This  last-named  formation  occupies  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  county.  Commencing  at  the  Humber,  where  the  district 
occupied  by  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide,  it 
proceeds  due  south  to  Lincoln,  southward  of  which  it  per- 
vades all  the  western  side  of  the  county,  except  one  small 
spot  extending  over  the  border  into  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire.  It  is  conterminous  on  its  eastern  side  with 
the  oolitic  formations,  from  beneath  which  it  crops  out. 
The  north-western  comer  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  tho 
new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl,  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  and  from  them  westward  into  Notting- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire.  It  is  co\'ered  all  round  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  (which  is  composed  of  red  marl)  by  the  allu« 
viuni  of  the  Thome  Level,  Hatfield  Chase,  and  the  con- 
tiguous marsh-lands.  Gypsum  occurs  plentifully  in  this 
formation  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  on  the  boraer  of  the 
Trent ;  and  there  are  mineral  springs  containing  sea-salt 
and  other  purging  salts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gains* 
borough. 

Hydrofj^raiffhy  and  Comimmications, — ^The  Trent  touchea 
the  border  of  the  county  nearly  midway  between  Newark 
and  Gainsborough,  and  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  milea 
separates  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham;  frow* 
below  Gainsborough  to  its  junction  with  the  Yorkshire  O 
its  course  of  nineteen  miles  is  almost  eulvt^Vj  Vx'Ooivo 
border  of  LinoolnahVie.   IVme  to^x  Sa  \itKS\^saJ^vi  ^toos 


bat  fstt  "whtch  belongs  to  this  county;  and  %*essels  of 
f-tao  tons  can  ascend  to  Gainsborough,  where  ihe  river  is 
croaied  by  a  bridge.  The  Idle,  which  eotnes  horn  Nolting- 
hamthire,  or  nithur  the  BykerdiLcor  Vicardyke,  a  cut  from 
the  Idle»  skirra  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  falls  into  the  Trent  a  Utile  below  Gainsborough 
on  the  loft  bank.  The  Bykerdyke  and  the  Idle  arc  nanga- 
ble  from  East  Retford.  The  old  nverTorne,  anaiher  atliueiit 
of  tlie  Treaty  skirts  the  Isle  of  Axhulrae  on  the  north-west, 
and  cuta  (not  navigable),  diittinguishc'd  as  the  New  river 
Idle  and  the  New  Tome,  pass  from  the  rivers  after  which 
Hxey  are  respectively  namedf  through  Axholme  Jjsle  into 
the  TrenU 

The  Ancholrae  rises  near  the  village  of  Spridlington  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Market  Rasen,  and  tluws  north -east  aix 
.or  aeven  miles  to  Bishop  Briggs,  when  it  is  joined  by  a  little 
<nver  Rai^e  from  near  Market  Roj^u.     Here  the  navigation 
commeacest  and  the  stream  is  carried  in  an  almost  direct 
line  by  an  artiticial  cut,  about  twenty  raile«i  long»  into  the 
H umber,  a  short  distance  west  of  Barton.  The  old  channel 
of  the  river  winds  much  more  than  the  navigable  cut,  but 
coincides  with  it  in  the  general  direction   of   it.i   course. 
This  river  serves    to  drain  the  marshes  through   which  it 
^_         Hows,   The  A  nc  hoi  me  carries  oCT  the  drainage  of  the  valley 
^B        between   the  Wolds   and    the  oolite    or    stonebraiih  hdls. 
^V        The  streams  which  fall  into  it  are  all  small. 
W  The  Tettiey  river  rises  from  two  springs,  one  near  Nor- 

^L  tnanby  and  the  other  at  Thorpe-le-Mire,  near  the  south- 
^^^HiVvestern  escarpment  of  the  VVolds,  between  Hinhrook  and 
^^^Kldarket  Rasen  ;  the  streams  fiom  these  spriugs  unite  and 
^^^K^ow  by  Binbrook  and  Teiney  into  the  German  Ocean  be- 
^^^^4weeu  Grimsby  and  SaUtieet.  The  length  of  the  river  is 
^^^  about  lwont\-iwo  miles.  The  inouth  has  been  made  navi* 
I  gable,  Ihe  Louth  navigation  entering  the  sea  there. 

"  The  Ludd  rises  near  the  souih-wes^t  escarpment  of  the 

cbalk  range.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three 
brooks  which  unite  above  Louth  and  How  north-cast  into 
the  Gefman  Ocean  by  several  arms,  one  of  which  enters 
the  «ea  by  Gram ihorpe sluice  between  Telney  and  Salifleet, 
another  near  North  Somcrcoais,  and  the  tbn-d  at  8altlleet. 
The  length  of  the  Ludd  is  about  eiiihteeu  miles.  The  Louth 
navigation  consists  partly  of  this  rjvcr  and  jtartly  of  an  arti- 
ficial cut  from  the  village  of  Alvingbaui  to  tlic  mouth  of  the 
Xetiiey  river:  the  navigatioji  is  about  tburieeu  mdea  long. 
The  Wilhern  or  Wiihern  Eau  rises  near  AshUy  Puerornnip 
and  flows  north-east  into  the  &ea  at  Saltlleet,  where  its 
iBstuary  receives  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ludd:  its  tength  is 
about  twcnly-four  miles.  In  the  upper  pari  of  its  course  it 
16  culled  the  Calceby  Beck,  The  Sleeping  rises  near  Ashby 
Pueroruni,  and  flows  sou  tb-ea^t,  not  far  from  Spilsby,  twenty 
miles  into  the  sea.  Waititleet  stands  on  a  i.mall  teeder  of 
Uiifi  river,  about  three  or  lour  mdes  from  the  sea:  small 
craft  can  get  up  to  the  town.  This  river  was  formerly  na* 
vigable  for  larger  vessels,  but  the  water  has  been  drawn  aW 

(by  the  dykes  cut  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  adjacent  fen. 
'  Soulli  of  WainJieet  the  fen  district  commences;  and  from 
tVie  extensive  system  of  draining  that  has  been  carried  ou, 
the  hydrography  of  the  county  becomes  very  complicated. 
The  rivers  have  in  several  placeis  beuu  diverted  from  their 
Butural  beds,  and  now  tlow  in  aititlcial  chantiols  in  direct 
linos  i  and  are  connected  with  artificial  cuts,  which  open  a 
iomniunication  between  rivers  jvaturally  unconnected.  We 
must  therefore  comprehend  the  natural  and  artificial  hy- 
drography in  one  view,  from  ihe  impossibility  of  drawing 
exactly  the  liue  of  demarcation  between  them. 

TheWithara,  the  most  important  river  in  the  county, 
jrises  near  the  village  of  Thistleton,  just  within  the  border 
i0f  Rutlandshire  ;  but  almost  immediately  enters  Lincoln- 
(ibire,  Jlowing  northward  to  the  town  of  Grantham,  and  receiv- 
Ifog  by  the  way  several  brouks.  Below  Grantham  the  river 
Ijlows  iirit  north,  then  west,  then  north,  and  not  ih  by  east 
[to  Lincoln  ;  two  or  three  miles  of  tis«  caur^  in  this  part  are 
Iqn  the  bovder  of  the  county,  wbirh  it  separates  from  Nol- 
[iiughamahire;  the  t^U  within  the  county.  A  fe\v  miles 
I  above  Lincoln  it  receives,  on  the  rjght  bank,  the  Uttle  river 
I  Brant,  nearly  fifteen  miles  long»  from  Brandcui,  north  of 
[Granlhain.  At  lincoln  the  river  turns  eastward,  and  Hows 
I  to  the  neighbourhiiod  of  Bardney  Abbey,  wheie  it  receives  the 
[nmted  stream  of  the  Latigworth  river  and  the  South  Beck. 
[The  principal  source  of  this  stream  (the  Ijini>worth  j  is  in  the 
[chalk  hills  between  Market  Rasen  nnd  Louth,  and  its  whole 
course  is  about  eighteen  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Lang>vortb,  the  WltUam  tlows  south-eaat  to  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Taltcrsba!!,  where  it  receives,  on  the  left  banl^ 
river  Bain ;  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Sleaford  river,  or 
Kyme  Eau,  The  Bain  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  at  Ludford, 
between  Market  Rasen  and  Louth,  and  t!i>W5  southward  by 
Horncastle  and  TattershalL  Its  length  is  about  twenty-ax 
miles:  it  receives  the  Waring,  Scrivelsby,  and  Enderby 
Becks.  There  is  a  navigation  eleven  miles  long,  partly 
artificial,  partly  natural,  from  the  Witham  up  to  Horncastle. 
The  Sleaford  river  rises  near  Ancaster,  and  ftows  north-east 
by  81eaford  and  South  Kyme  into  the  Witham;  its  course 
is  about  twenty-two  mdes:  there  is  a  navigable  ebaunel 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  partly  natural,  partly  arti- 
Rcial,  from  the  Witham  up  to  SleafoicL  ?>om  the  junctien 
of  these  streams,  the  Witham  flows  by  an  anificia!  cut  to 
Boston,  below  which  town  it  tfows  in  its  natural  bed  info 
the  Wash.  The  whole  length  of  the  Witham  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  miles,  for  about  half  of 
which  it  13  navigable.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  to 
Beckingham,  just  above  which  it  divides  Noltingbamshii-e 
from  Lincolnshire,  its  banks  are  diversified  with  n*ing 
grounds  and  picturesque  objects.  From  Beckingham  to 
Lincoln  it  tlows  in  a  wide  sandy  valley  ;  at  Lincoln  it  passes 
through  a  de))re5sion  in  the  oolite  or  stonebrush  hills ;  and 
soon  after  enters  the  fens,  through  which  it  has  the  rest  of 
its  course.  At  Lincoln  it  communicates  with  the  Foss 
Dyke,  and  below  tlmt  with  the  Horncastle  and  Sleaford 
navigation ;  there  are  also  numerous  cuts  connected  with  it 
for  the  imrpose  of  draining  the  fens.  It  is  supposed  that 
before  the  Conquest  the  Witham  bad  a  tideway  navigation 
for  large  vessels  up  to  Lincoln  ;  but  its  navigation  lias  been 
liable  to  frequent  impediments,  and  has  required  much  at- 
tention. 

The  Welland  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  alonfj 
the  border  of  that  county,  which  it  divides  successively  from 
Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincohishiie.  It  first 
touches  the  border  of  Lincolnshire  just  above  Stamford, 
from  whence  it  tlows  to  Deeping  and  Crowiand,  where  what 
IB  termed  the  Old  Welland  runs  northward  to  Spalding, 
while  another  arm  called  the  Shire  Drain  proceeds  along  the 
border  of  the  county,  into  the  W^ash  at  the  mouth  of  tb^ 
Nene.  From  Spaldm^  the  Old  W^elland  is  conveyed  in  a 
direct  line  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Wash.  There  is 
a  navigation  up  to  Stamford.  Between  that  town  and  Deep- 
ing Ihere  is  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  natural  stream  :  be- 
low Deeping  ibe  natural  channel  is  employed  for  about  two 
miles  ;  and  then  ihere  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Spalding.  The 
mu'igation  is  about  iwenly-uight  miles  long  from  Stamford 
to  llie  Wash. 

The  Glen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkinghatn,  and 
Hows  south  by  Corby  to  Barholm  not  far  from  Stamfbrd ; 
in  this  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  iho 
county  of  Rutland.  Just  below  Barholm  it  receive  a  stream' 
which  rises  near  the  Glen  and  has  a  course  almost  parallef 
to  it.  From  the  junction  of  this  stream  at  WiUthorjje  the 
Glen  tlows  north-caNt  into  the  Wa'^b  at  the  mouth  uf  tbir 
Welland.  Its  whole  length  is  about  thirty-six  miles.  A 
small  rivulet  which  joins  the  Glen  has  been  made  naviga- 
ble fur  three  miles  and  a  half,  up  to  the  town  of  Bourn  ;  and 
below  the  junction  of  this  rivulet  the  Glen  is  navigable  for 
about  twelve  miles  into  the  Welland  between  Spalding  and 
the  Wash, 

A  general  account  of  the  great  fen  district  of  England, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  is  given  else- 
where.  [Bedford  Lkvkl.]  The  limits  of  the  Lincolnshire' 
fens  have  been  already  given,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to- 
notice  some  of  the  principal  cuts  and  drains.  The  Car 
Dyke,  which  skirts  the  western  border  of  the  fens,  cotn*- 
mences  in  the  Welland  between  Stamford  and  Deeping,  and 
runs  northward  nearly  thirty *fivc  miles  into  the  fens  of  Iho 
Witham,  with  the  drainage  of  which  it  is  connected.  Some 
authors  state  that  the  Car  Dyke  runs  into  the  Witham,  but 
this  appears  not  to  bo  the  case  at  present,  though  it  may  have' 
originally  been  so*  Thi«  canal  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin :  it  is  &ixty  feet  wide,  and  has  on  each  side  a  wide  flat 
bank. 

The  South  Forty-Foot  is  cut  from  the  Glen  by  a  circuit- 
ous course  to  the  Witham  at  Boston:  its  length  is  about 
twenty-two  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  small  slreama 
flowing  from  the  hills  that  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  fen  country. 

The  North  Forly-Foot  runs  ten  miles  from  the  Kyme,  of 
Sleaford  rh'er,  near  its  junction  with  the  Witbam,  parallel 
to  the  Withatn,  into  the  South  Forty-Foot^  near  boston^ 
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TlkB  West  FtB  CAtcli-water  Dnin.  and  tho  East  Fen  Catch- 
vmt«r  Drain  hound  the  feu  district  on  the  north  side,  and 
extend  about  ten  and  seven  miles  respectively- ;  they  do  not 
immediately  communicate.  The  Old  and  New  Hammond 
Beck  runs  by  a  circuitous  course  firom  the  Welland  near 
Spalding  to  the  Soutli  Forty- Foot  near  Boston.  Its  lungtli 
is  about  tventy  miles.  The  other  cuts,  jprovincially  termed 
•  Leams/  •  Droves,'  '  Drains,'  *  Becks,' '  Eaus,'  and  '  Dykes,' 
are  two  numeroua  to  ailmit  of  distinct  notice.  In  the  fens 
between  the  Glen  and  that  arm  of  the  \Velland  culled  the 
Shire  Drain  they  are  particularly  numerous.  The  drainage 
of  the  northern  fens  is  noticed  elsewhere.     [Axholme.] 

Of  navigable  canals,  beside  the  Ancholme,  I^uth,  Iluni- 
castle.  Sleaford,  Bourn,  and  other  navii^dtiuns  already  no- 
ticed, there  are  only  two.  One  of  them,  the  Foss  Dyke,  is 
probablv  a  Roman  work,  and  apixsars  to  have  been  used 
&r  nav^ation  previous  to  the  (inquest.  Henry  I.  had  il 
cieaaed  out  and  the  navigation  improved.  Sunie  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  authur  of  it.  It  extends  from  the 
Trent  at  Torksoy,  once  a  place  of  some  cousccjueiice,  above 
Gfiinsbon>ugh,to  the  Witham  at  Lincoln;  its  length  is  eleven 
miles;  it  is  level  throughout,  but  its  waters  are  four  or  five 
feet  above  thote  of  the  TrcnL  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cuntinuauon  of  tho  Car  Dyke,  which,  though  now  used 
onlv  for  draining,  ii  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation :  but  there  is  no  nee<l  to  assume  any 
connection  between  tho  Car  Dyke  and  the  Foss  Dyke,  if, 
as  is  likely,  the  Witham  was  aiitiently  navi^ble  fur  ships 
up  to  Lincoln.  The  other  canal  is  the  Stainforth  and 
Keadby  Canal,  which  o])ens  a  communication  between  the 
Don  or  Dun  navigation  at  Stainforth  near  Thorne  in  York- 
shire, and  the  Trent  at  Keadby  in  Lincoluhhire.  Tliis  canal, 
which  i»  fifteen  miles  lon^,  has  a  part  of  its  cour^  in  the 
I»le  of  Axholme  in  Lincoln.shirc. 

Among  the  projected  railways  tho  Northern  and  Eastern 
was  designed  to  pass  throu<{h  thi^  county.  It  was  to  run 
from  London  by  Cambridge  to  Ydrk.  It  was  to  outer  Lin- 
colnshire a  little  to  the  eut>t  of  Market  Deeping,  and  was 
ddsignod  to  run  nearly  purallol  to  the  present  coach -road  to 
Lincoln;  and  from  tlience  flrst  on  the  left,  then  on  the 
ri^ht  of  the  Foss  Dyke  to  tho  Trent  above  Gainsborou{rh. 
The  execution  of  this  railroad,  except  of  the  part  from  Lon- 
don to  Cambridge,  has  been  ^ivcn  up  for  tlie  present. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  the  Hull,  Barton,  and  Lincoln 
mail-road.  This  enters  the  county  at  Market  Deeping,  90 
luiles  from  London,  and  runs  north  by  west  by  Bourne  (1)7 
allies),  Folkini^hani  (lUC  miles),  and  Sleaford  (115^  miles) 
lu  Lincoln  n 3-1  miU'ji).  Fruni  Lincoln  the  road  runs  due 
north  in  a  direct  lino  along  an  old  Koiuan  road  for  many 
miles:  and  then  turn  in  jr  north  by  east,  runs  by  Brigg,  or 
Glanford  Bridge  (lOti  mile.-.)  to  Biirton  (1G7  miles),  on  the 
!^>uth  bank  of  the  Ilumbur,  op))osite  Hull.  Tlio  Louth  and 
Boston  mail  road  branches  o(f  from  the  above  just  before  it 
enters  Lincolnshire,  and  passinf*  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Deej)iiii(.  runs  by  Spalding  ( 1 0 1  miles), 
Boston  (llCi  miles),  and  Si-ilsby  (133^  miles),  to  Louth 
(US  miles):  from  whence  a  road  runs  onward  to  Great 
Urimsby  (165  miles)  on  the  Sea.  The  (rieat  north  road 
(travelled  by  the  Thurso,  Edinbiiri^h,  and  York  niail,  and 
by  the  Glasgow  and  Carli^lo  mail)  enters  ih^>  county  ut 
Stamford  (Si)  miles),  and  runs  norih-norlhwesi  by  (iran- 
tham  <I  10  miles)  into  NottiiiKhamshire.  Roads  lead  from 
Lincoln  by  Wragby  to  lyjuth.  and  on  to  SaltHeet ;  by  Market 
ICwen  to  Grimsby  ;  and  by  Newark  to  Notlinjrham.  A  road 
from  Nottingham  by  Bingham  falls  into  the  high  north  road 
at  Grantham  ;  and  a  road  from  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  by 
Lynn  and  Wisboach,  falls  into  the  Louth  and  Boston  road 
at  Spaldin}^.    The  other  roads  do  not  require  s))ecifu*  notice. 

Agriculture. — The  agriculture  of  Lincolnshire  U  inte- 
resting on  many  accounts.  The  soil  varies  greatly  in 
fhfferent  districts.  In  some  places  it  is  as  rich  and  produc- 
tive as  the  greediest  farmer  could  desire,  and  in  others  so 
puor  as  to  wearv  the  patience  and  industry  of  tho  most 
persevering.  The  grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  bo 
surpassed  in  its  capabilities  for  fattening  cattle;  and  some 
of  ihe  drained  fens  and  warp  lands  along  the  rivers  possess 
a  high  degree  of  fcrtdity  when  cultivated.  From  tliese  cir- 
cunibtances  it  follows  that  every  variety  of  cultivation  which 
this  island  presents  may  be  observed  in  this  county.  There 
are  still  some  lands  which  are  under  the  old  course  of  two 
crops  and  a  fallow,  while  others  are  cultivated  with  all  the 
caiv  which  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  recommends. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  loil,  wc 
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will  follow  tho  division  given  by  A.  Young  in  hii  tleport  tt 
this  county ;  premising  howcver.that  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  entirely  correct,  but  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Acres. 

He  reckons  of  fen  lands      ....  776,960 

Of  loamy  and  sandy  heaths,  now  mostly 

cultivated 118,400 

Of  wolds,  chietty  chalk        ....  234,880 

Of  various  loams  and  sands  of  mode- 
rate (quality      718,080 

Making  a  total  of     .      .  ,  1,848,320 

Upon  the  whole  the  majority  of  the  lands  in  Lincolnshire 
may  be  said  to  possess  a  boil  of  more  than  medium  fertility, 
c*)mpared  with  the  average  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  county,  both  in  grain  and  cattle,  i&  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  temperature  of  Lincolnshire  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  centre  of  England.  The  flatness  of  the  surface 
allows  the  winds  to  blow  uninterruptedly  over  it,  and  of 
these  the  western  are  the  most  violent.  Near  the  coast  tho 
sea  tempers  tho  cold  easterly  winds  in  winter,  and  the  snow 
seldom  lies  long. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  parts,  where,  in  spite  of  extensive 
drainings,  much  marshy  ground  still  remains,  is  not  very 
healthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent;  but  they 
are  becoming  much  less  frequent  since  the  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  soil.  Ine  water  in  the  lower  parts  ia 
bad  and  brackish,  being  procured  only  from  wells  and  ponds ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  fens. 
The  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
banking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  in  large  farms,  which 
require  a  considerable  capital.  In  other  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  many  small  properties,  cultivated  by  the  owners, 
and  kept  with  great  neatness.  There  were  formerly  many 
more  of  these  than  there  are  now.  Lincolnshire  exhibits 
great  neatness  in  the  care  with  which  the  land  is  weeded 
and  manured,  especially  the  light  sands.  The  introduction 
of  bones  for  manure  has  made  many  poor  light  sands  in 
Lincolnshire  vie  with  the  best  in  production,  and  nowhere 
have  ground  bones  been  used  so  long  and  so  abundantly. 
Tho  turnips,  which  are  raised  by  means  of  this  manure  on 
the  poorest  sands,  being  fed  off  with  sheep,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  profluctive  course  without  any  other  manure. 

Among  the  different  manures  which  are  used  for  tho 
arable  land  in  Lincolnshire,  we  must  not  pass  over  that  of 
fish,  especially  that  small  fish  which  abounds  in  shallow 
waters,  and  is  named  the  stickleback.  It  is  very  goon 
putrid,  and  greatly  a«^sists  the  natural  juice?  of  the  earih  in 
producing  vegetation. 

On  the  richest  fen  lands  the  most  profitable  rotation 
consists  of  the  following  crops: — I.  Colo,  fed  off  with 
sheep;  2,  oats;  3,  beans;  4,  wheat;  5,  clover;  6.  wheat. 
If  wheat  were  sown  immediately  after  the  cole,  it  would 
be  rank,  and  probably  lodged.  The  oats  and  beans  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  state,  by  exhausting  a  portion  of  t lie  manure 
and  preparing  the  soil  better  for  wheat.  The  oats  are 
always  fine  and  abundant,  seldom  less  than  8  quarters  per 
acre,  and  often  10  and  even  1*2  quarters. 

In  some  heavy  soils  the  Essex  rotation  i^  adopted  :— 
1,  fallow:  'J,  barley;  3,  beans;  4,  wheat ;  and  this,  alter- 
nated with  the  other,  answers  well  on  rich  lands.  A 
fallow  once  in  ten  years  is  almost  indispensable,  to  keep 
the  land  free  from  root -weeds.  The  clover  also  recurs  less 
often,  and  is  consequently  less  apt  to  fail  than  when  it  is 
sown  every  sixth  year  on  tho  same  land.  Those  who  have 
been  induced  by  some  eminent  agricultural  writers,  such 
as  Arthur  Young,  and  others,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  heavy 
and  wet  soils  without  an  occasional  fallow,  have  soon 
been  obligefl  to  return  to  this  effective  mode  of  cleaning 
land :  the  hoeing  of  beans  or  other  green  crops  can  never 
bo  executed  so  perfectly  as  to  keep  tho  land  entirely  free 
from  those  destructive  weeds  which  have  perennial  roots. 
For  the  poor  sands  there  is  no  system  so  advantageous  as 
that  of  raising  turnips,  and  feeding  sheep  with  them  on  tho 
land  whero  they  grow.  Tho  tread  and  urine  of  the  sheep 
give  consistency  to  the  loose  sand,  and,  for  a  time,  impart  to 
it  the  properties  of  a  good  loam,  so  that  it  will  retain  water 
sufficientlv  to  supply  the  roots  of  the  growing  corn.  If 
marl  can  bo  put  on  the  surfiico  at  the  same  time,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  will  be  greatly  improved ;  and  that  which  would 
only  bear  a  crop  of  oats,  will  now  become  capable  of  giving 
a  good  return  of  wheat.    Manure  alone  cannot  effect  this ; 
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|t  wouVil  only  cause  i}i&  fvheat  to  run  to  fetratr  and  lodge^ 
|ncl  gi%*o  no  f»riiin.  Tomttrmr©  poor  lands  liiglily*  witlioul 
lr»t  coii{)oUdiLUng  (hciii»  ijfr  nb&olute  Wsii  of  Wth  dung  aiiil 

From  thc!  returns  of  forty  different  farms,  A.  Young  lias 
kiven  the  uveragt*  pix)ducu  in  Lineal naliirc  us  Ibllowsi:  — 
Wheat — &ecd.  3  biishtrls ;  averogy  imp,  3^  quarters. 
Burli!) — seiid,  3j  bushels;  avunvgc  crop, 4^  quarters.  Oats 
-seed,  6  bushels;  avcra^  crop, G^ quarters.  Beans— seed, 
}Uu§hoU;  average  crup»  .'ij  quarters. 
_  It  i&  probable  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  drill  in 
sowing,  and  ihe  improvement  of  the  cullivBlion  since  the 
report  of  A.  yuuni3%  ^^^^'^  increased  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  roinptu'cd  with  the  seed  about  oue-t:iglith. 

The  (U'ops  naually  raiised  on  ihe  arable  land  arc  mostly  tlic 
Juno  lu  in  other  countica  on  sinular  soils.  Theie  ia  bomo 
\\  1  ul  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  on  rich  \*iirp 
hiijii;  some  sanvfoin  grown  on  the  chalky  sods,  and  lucern 
an  the  richer;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  whieh  this  ujieful 
plunl  oii>^ht  to  be  cultivated  as  green  fuod  for  horses  and 
tattle.  Cabbages  and  carrots  are  euUivated  to  a  coubiderahlc 
extent;  the  former  on  the  heavy  clays,  and  the  latter  on  the 
li^ht  and  deep  siinds. 
The  ^rass-lands  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Lfiounty  of  Leicester  are  some  of  the  best  feeding  lauds  in 
^he  kinjfdom.  The  average  number  of  beasts  of  a  moderate 
BtZe,  about  70  or  BO  stone  of  1  4  lb*,  which  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre,  taken  from  twenty-six  places,  is  stated  by  A.  Young 
fo  be  as  follows:— sheep  in  summer,  per  ncre»  3j  ;  sheep  in 
winter,  per  acre,  2 ;  acres  to  feed  a  bullock  in  summer  with 
tho  sheep,  ij.  So  that  If  acres  of  grass-land  will  feed— in 
MJiiitoer,  I  bullock  nnd  about  6^  sheep ;  and  in  uinter,  3i 
sheep,  which  is  a  high  average:  some  of  these  laudii  will 
feed  a  bollock  and  6  sheep  per  acre  all  the  isummer. 

Some  of  the  finest  pastures  are  fed  off  by  houses  which 
are  fatted  for  tlie  markets* ;  but  horaes  soon  deteriorate  the 
gtass,  wIiilc  ^hccp  itoprove  it. 

Gru^iers  are  not  fond  of  mowing  grass  for  hay.  It  rendet^ 
iho  pasture  coarse,  and  the  hay  is  notof  ao  rich  u  qualily  as 
nujiht  be  expected,  owing,  probably,  to  a  want  of  care  in 
making  it.  Grass-land  lh  occafiionaUy  broken  up  to  grow 
woad  or  flax  on  it.  When  this  i^  done  very  judiciously i  it 
may  be  hud  down  with  gra&s  seeds  and  soon  bo  goocl  pasture 
again:  hut,  in  general*  it  Li  a  long  time  before  the  newly- 
sown  herbage  is  so  fattening  as  the  old  grass,  Whon  gruss- 
laud  is  broken  up  it  gives  such  rich  crops,  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  overcrop  it  is  too  strong  to  be  rei»istc<l ;  and  once 
exhausted  to  a  certain  degree,  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its 
richness  for  a  long  lime.  When  arable  land  i»  laid  dawn 
to  permanent  gross  in  a  rich,  clean,  and  uue;xhau^ted  state, 
the  success  is  invariable;  but  it  is  often  done  without  atten- 
tion, and  a  failure  is  the  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  improvements  on  land,  by  the 
tide  of  Some  rivers  in  which  the  tide  flows  rapidly,  is  that  of 
warping;  or*  in  other  words,  retaimug  the  water  ou  the 
laud  so  long  as  to  let  it  deposit  a  layer  of  .sand  and  mud. 
Thus  a  new  soil  is  created  over  an  old  one ;  and  this  depo- 
sited sod  is  always  very  ferlUe.  Such  ia  the  benefit  pro- 
duced by  warping,  that  exjiensive  works  have  been  raised 
for  the  purpose,  and  extensive  tracts  of  poor  land  have  been 
covered  in  a  short  time  with  a  new  soil  of  the  Gne*t  quality, 
fg&  the  crops  raised  upon  it  will  clearly  show. 

The  warping  is  effected  by  letting  in  the  water  of  the 
t]fivers,  which  have  a  muddy  current,  by  artificial  channels 
lind  isluices,  and  retaining^  it  there  tdl  low  water.  The 
I  ri vur  H umber  carries  ciff,  m  itft  course  over  various  sotls^ 
l^ll  the  finer  particles  which  are  too  light  to  be  iramediately 
taeposltud.  These  con&ist  of  every  kind  of  earth  and  por- 
Inons  of  vegetable  and  animal  raatler^  The  tides,  which  are 
lixintinually  changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  keep  this 
Ifurlh  in  isuspeui^ion  by  the  agitation  which  is  produce<l; 
I  luid  when  the  water  charged  with  earth  is  let  in  on  the  low 

S rounds  by  the  aide  of  the  river  by  meaoK  of  canals  and 
uicej^.  the  earth  is  soon  deposited  and  forms  a  coat  of  mud 
'^bf  a  highly  fertile  nature.     Sucii  in  the  quantity  of  earth 
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ant!  maisarin;;^  cannot  imitate.  The  basi«  of  H  :*  %  ftoi 
clay  and  i^and,  the  latter  minutely  divuWd  ;^<  at«)y 

UHXCd  with  the  former,  with  a  considerable  [lumwu  ni  ^n© 
calcareous  earth.  Vei->  little  vegelabie  matter  can  U?  ex- 
truded by  analytjis,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  considerulde 
portion  of  it  n\  an  insoluble  state,  probably  combined  with 
iime  or  argjlla.  Suthcieul  experiments  have  not  ^ct  been 
nmde  to  filtoW  this  combination »  as  likewise  the  galvatuc 
effects  of  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  different  earths.  It 
ii  to  be  hoped  that  the  aitention  of  agriculturut  chrmi»ts 
will  be  innicd  to  this  subject.  Consideialile  light  may 
tlub  be  thrown  on  the  causes  of  fertility  in  soils. 

The  atmospheric  air  iseems  to  act  powerlully  on  the  imwlf 
de]K>ftilcil  warp;  for  before  a  fiesh  layer  is  depusite*),  whtuli 
is  within  twelve  hours,  such  an  alteration  luis  already  taken 
place  on  the  surface,  that  the  new  depori^  -  t  unite  in 

one  mass  with  the  last»  but  a  regular  ^  n  can  be 

observed,  which  showa  the  quantity  depo^iii^u  iu  each  tide. 
The  new  warp  also  requires  lo  bo  sliriTctl  and  ex|w>»ed  to  the 
air  for  some  time  before  it  acquires  its  great  fertility,  li  is 
theivfoie  probable  that  the  insoluble  ve^^etable  «irth  re- 
quires to  be  oxygenated  and  rendered  soluble.  Tl;u  ti*  fieat 
crops  of  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and  ra|>e  are  i  Uout 

manure  on  the  warp  hunk.     It  is  nut  so  wtf  i  lur 

barley  or  turni|>i*  cm  account  of  its  s^limy  nature. 

It  has  added  much  to  the  produce  of  Linoolhahird,  that 
the  crops  raised  on  the  NN'arp  lands  have  enabled  the  farmer 
to  employ  all  the  manure  made  by  tbe  aliyntlancc  of  str&w 
which  these  lands  pitjduce  to  improve  Ihe  lands  that  he 
above  the  i^cach  of  the  waters.  As  long  tua  the  le\el  of  the 
warp  lands  allows  a  fi'esh  addition  of  warp»  this  system  is 
highly  advantageous ;  but  us  soon  as*  the  surface  haes  to 
high-water  mark,  tliis  system  must  cease,  or  the  %varp 
lands  will  be  exhausted  in  time,  like  the  Dutch  aud 
Flemish  polderSt  «nd  require  manure  like  other  lands.  The 
best  mode  of  treating  warp  hm<l$  which  are  too  high  to 
admit  of  being  warped  over  again  is  lo  lay  them  down  to 
grass  in  a  state  of  great  fertilily.  The  pasture  upun  them 
will  soon  equal  the  best  old  giuss,  caiT\ ing  a  buUoek  per 
acre,  besides  several  sheep  during  the  whole  of  the  Mummefi 

In  a  county  which  contains  so  rich  pastures  it  is  ot^  gteat 
importance  that  the  breed  of  cuttle  and  sheep  be  of  Ihtf 
most  piofi table  kmd;  accordingly  we  tind  that  no  county 

fosse»se^  finer  breeds  of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheen,  'i'lie 
.ittcolnshae  horses  are  celebrated  for  then'  slxe  anu  power, 
liorneasiile  fair  is  the  great  resort  of  all  the  Lotidon  deaicrs^ 
who  purchase   hunters   and   carriage -horses  at  very  high 


prices.     The  horsos  which  arc  bred  in  the  fVi' 
have  rather  too  thit  and  broad  feet,  from  the 
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)vided  thu  land  hes  below  the  level 
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pastures  iheve.     This  is  a  great  defect  whtii  . 

tended  for  speed  on  hard  roads;    but  for  farm 

they  answer  as  well  as  those  bred  on  drier  sods. 

hunleru  are  bred  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands; 

are  generally  luiTied  out  for  a  time  in  the  richer  pastured 

lo  give  them  flesh  before  they  are  sold. 

The  oxen  which  are  preferred  for  graiing  are  the  short- 
horns,  and  some  crosses  of  long-hornH.  Mr.  ColliubU 
Durham  breed  has  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  con* 
sideruble  success.  Some  rich  proprietoi-s  and  fanners  atnft 
very  cm-eful  in  raainiainmg  the  reputation  of  their  slock; 
and  tine  bulls  are  reared  without  ivgard  to  expense,  which 
IS  well  repaid  by  the  superiority  of  their  produce.  Tlift 
most  judicious  graziers  are  of  ophnon  that  middle-stied 
oxen  are  more  profitable  for  grazing  than  the  larger :  an  oK 
of  about  SO  stones  of  14  lb.  is  thought  to  fatten  more  rapidlf 
in  proportion  than  either  laiiger  or  smaller,  provided  lfa« 
breed  be  good. 

There  are  not  many  dairies  in  Lincolnshire :  br<ie<lint|} 
and  fatting  are  considered  more  profitable  and  lets  trouble- 
some.  There  is  however  some  excellent  cheese  mode  of  the 
Stilton  kind.  A.  Young  mentions  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Heath 
Ball,  near  Granthaiii«  as  an  eminent  chi>ese-maker.  A 
deMcendttnt  of  his  is  new  residing  at  Old  Windsor,  in  Berk* 
shire,  vheie  he  makes  the  ikmous  Forest  chee.>e,  which  siitl 
goe:i  by  the  name  of  Grundy  chee&e,  utid  ih  lia}  best  chuet^e 
of  die  Stilfon  kind  made  in  Englond.  He  wai»  brought 
from  Lincolivshire  by  George  IV.,  and  established  in  a.royal{ 
dairy  m  Windsor  Forest.  The  nheep  whu  li  ar*-  ^'-i  -n 
this  county  are  principally  of  ihe  hnig-woulled,  *■  \' 

called  lAneester*.     But  the  two  counties  differ  *m  > 

greut  pro|H>rtiou  of  fen  lands  to  be  tbund  in  Ln 
I'he  rich  uptnnd  pastures  are  similar  in  lioth  cuuni  i  :    u* 

ohl  Lincoln  sjliiiiep  are  larger  than  the  improY^d  Li;ic«s4er 
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ftnd  carry  a  heavier  fleece;  they  are  also  hardier;  the 
latter  however  are  generally  preferred,  from  their  greater 
propensity  to  fatteu.  A  cross  has  heen  produced  which 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  huth  breeds*  and  is  preferred  by 
some  for  the  fens. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  hreed  of  pigs,  except 
that  it  has  been  much  improved  ol  late  years  by  crossing 
with  improved  breeds. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Lincolnshii-e  are: — Alford,  Whit- 
TuesKlay,  Novcoiber  8;  Harton-upon-H umber,  Trinity 
Thursday;  Helton,  September  2a;  Boston,  May  4,  Au- 
gust J,  November  1 8,  and  lasts  four  days,  December  1 1 ; 
Bourne,  March  7,  May  G,  October  29 ;  Brigg,  August  3 ; 
Burgh,  May  13,  Octubcr  2;  Burwell,  Old  Micnaelmas-day ; 
Caistor,  Friday  and  Saturday  befurc  Palm  Sunday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  before  Whit-SunJay,  Friday  and  Saturday 
aAer  Old  Michaelmas-day;  Cay  thorp.  Good  Friday ;  Corby, 
August  26,  Monday  before  Octubcr  11;  Coulthorpe,  April 
29;  Crowlc,  last  Monday  in  May,  November  22;  Dou- 
nington.  May  26,  August  17,  September  4.  October  17; 
Epworth,  first  Tuesday  after  May  1 ;  first  Thursday  after 
Septcmber^29 ;  Falkingham,  Ash  Wednesday,  Palm  Mon- 
day, May  13,  June  16,  July  3,  Thursday  after  Old  Michael- 
mas-day, November  lU  and  22;  Gainsborough,  Easter 
Wednesday,  Octol)cr  20,  if  it  falls  on  a  Wednesday,  then 
the  Wednesday  afier ;  Grantham,  Easter  Eve,  Holy  Thurs- 
day. July  10,  December  17;  Ileckinglon,  Thursday  before 
October  10;  Uolbcacli,  May  17,  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember; Horncastle,  June  19-22,  August  11-21,  October 
20-29;  Kirton-Lindsey,  July  18,  December  21 ;  Lincoln, 
Tuesday  to  Friday  in  the  last  whole  week  in  April,  July  5, 
first  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  after  September  12, 
November  28 ;  Louth,  third  Monday  after  Ea&ter  Monday, 
Novemtu3r23;  Market  Deeping,  second  Wednesday  after 
May  11,  October  10,  November  22;  Market  Uascn,  Sop- 
lember  25;  Nevenby,  August  18,  October  17;  Partney, 
August  I  and  25,  Seuternber  18  and  19,  October  18  and 
19;  Sleaford,  Plough  Monday,  Easter  Monday,  Whit-Mon- 
day, August  1,  October  2U;  Sualding,  April  27,  June  29, 
Aufi(ust  26,  September  25,  Wednesday  betore  December  6 ; 
Spdsby,  Monday  before  Whit-Monday,  Monday  after  ditto, 
Monday  fortnight  after  Whit-Monday  if  it  fall  in  May  (if 
not,  there  is  no  fair),  first  Monday  in  July,  old  style ; 
Stamford,  Tuesday  before  February  13,  Monday  before 
Midlent,  Midlent  Monday,  Monday  before  May  12,  Mon- 
day after  Corpus  Christi,  August  5,  November  9 ;  Stow 
CSreeu  near  Sleaford,  July  4 ;  Swineshead.  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  October  2;  Tattershall,  May  15,  September  25; 
Wain  fleet,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  July  6,  August  24,  Oc- 
tober 24;  Wintringhara,  July  14;  Wragby,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, September  29. 

Divuions,  Totens,  ^c,  —  Lincolnshire  has  long  been 
divided  into  three  *  parts,'  as  they  are  termed,  Lindsey, 
Kesteven,  and  Holland.  Lindsey,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Bede  under  the  name  Lindesse,  and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
by  the  names  Liudissi,  Lindcsso,  and  Lindesige,  is  by  far 
the  largest,  and  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  county 
which  lies  north-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Clifton-upon- 
Trent,  partly  along  the  Foss  Dyke,  to  Lincoln  (which  city, 
with  a  small  territory  to  the  south-east,  is  included  in  it), 
thi»n'e  by  the  Witham  to  near  Bo&ton,  and  from  just  above 
that  town  north-e;ist\vard  to  the  si;a  between  Boston  and 
Wainfieet.  The  name  Lindsey,  like  that  of  the  county,  is 
derived  from  Lindum,  the  Roman  name  of  Lincoln.  From 
the  name,  with  the  subjoined  epithet  Colouia,  came  Lin- 
coln,* and  thence  Lincolnshire ;  and  from  the  name  without 
the  epithet.  Lind-sey.  The  latter  part  of  this  name  appears 
to  be  the  Saxon  *ey,'  an  island;  *  the  Isle  of  Lindum,*  a 
name  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  district,  which  is  insu- 
laied  by  the  sea,  thellumber,  and  the  Trent,  the  Foss  Dyke 
and  the  Witham,  with  their  connected  marshes. 

Kesteven  comprehends  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county;  it  extends  on  the  north  and  north-east  to  the  Fo;is 
Dyke  and  the  Witham,  except  just  about  Lincoln,  whore 
Lindsey  encroaches  upon  these  boundaries.  It  is  bounded 
ca'itward  by  a  line  drawn  south  from  the  Witham,  at  the 

t' unction  of  the  Kyme,  or  Sleaford  river,  to  the  Welland, 
etwcen  Deeping  and  Croyland.    The  origin  of  this  name 
is  very  obscure. 
Holland,  called  by  Ingulphus  Hoilandea,  comprehends 

*  VartoiiaW  written  by  the  Saxons,  Lincul,  LtncolU,  Lincohic,  Lindcylne 
(aW  in  *  S«x.*Clir(.u.'),  Liudcvlenc  (Hwle).  LyntlcoU«D,  I.yihloyleuoi  and  Un- 


the  rest  of  the  county,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
fens.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  Kom  the  Saxon  Hoi, 
*a  hole  or  hollow,*  a  name  not  inappropriate  to  the  fen  dis- 
trict, forming,  as  it  does,  a  vast  basin  m  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding higher  crouud ;  or  perhaps  from  Holh, '  a  ditch, 
(another  form  of  tne  same  word),  an  epithet  equally  appro- 
priate. 

These  divisions  are  of  great  antiquity ;  they  are  also  cha- 
racterised by  distii^ct  natural  features.  The  insular  cha- 
ra<:ter  of  Lindsey  has  been  noticed ;  the  Wolds,  or  chalk 
hills,  form  the  nucleus  of  it.  Kesteven  is  distinguished  by 
the  steen  slope  of  the  Cliffe  Row,  which  overlooks  the  valley 
of  the  Witham ;  and  Holland,  like  its  continental  name- 
sake, is  distinguished  hv  its  fens. 

Lincolnshire  is  further  divided  into  wapentakes,  hun- 
dreds, and  sokes.  These,  with  their  situation  in  the  county, 
their  chief  town,  area,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


(no  town) 
Spilsby 


Acres. 
43,240 
59,U80 


70,190 

12,610 

131,660 


L  PatUufJUndMy. 
Aslacoe,  wapentake        Central 
Bolingbroke,  soke  Central 

Bradley  Haverstoe, 

wapentake  N.E. 

Calccworth,  hundred  £. 

Candleshoe,  wapentake       E. 
Corringham,  wapentake  N.W. 
Gartroe,  wapentake        Central 
Hill,  hundred  Central 

Horncastle,  soke  Central 

Lawress,  wapentake  E. 

Louth  Eske,  hundred  N.E. 
Ludboro  ugh,  wapentake  N.E. 
Manley,  wapentake  N. 

Walshcrofl,  wapentake  Central 

Well,  wapentake  E. 

Wraggoe,  wapentake     Central 
Yarborough,  wapentake      N. 
Lincoln,  city  and  liberty  Central 

Total  of  parts  of  Lindsey 

II.  Parts  of  Keit«vi>n. 

Aswardhurn,wapentakc  (Central  (no  town)  45,280 

Aveland,  wapentake          S.        Bourn  53.2i0 

'*  '  '  '                     '              S.        Onby  53.470 

W.       (no  town).  5(1,250 

Central  Sleaford  37,420 

Central  (no  town)  54,070 


Grimsby     66,450 
Alford  58,670 

Wain  fleet  52,040 
Gainsboro*  46,250 
Tattershall  54,050 
(no  town)  24,980 
Horncastle  24,780 
(no  town)  46,570 
Louth 
(no  town) 
Epworth 
Market- 
Rasen 
(no  town) 
Wragby 
Barton 


57,230 
19,540 
58,900 
117,370 
17,560 


Fbp.183]. 

4,839 

11,119 

11,919 

10,266 
8,516 

?3,183 
6,963 
3,420 
8,656 
7,243 

14,027 
1,430 

23,046 

7,615 

3.194 

6,322 

19.487 

11,843 


Beltisloe,  wapentake 
Boothby  Graffo,  wapen. 
Flaxwell,  wapentake 
Langoe,  wapentake 
Loveden,  wapentake         W. 
Ness,  wapentake  S. 

Winnibrigc;s  and  Three, 

wapentake  S.W. 

Grantham,  borough  and 

soke  S.W. 


(no  town) 
Stamford 


961,970   173,088 


6.407 
9,978 
6,430 
7,843 
6.015 
7,5.'iG 
7,965 
12,707 


47.340 
31,650 


(no  town)    41,460 
Grantham  25,400 


6,149 
10,760 


Total  of  the  parts  of  Kesteven      445,560     81,830 


11 1.  Parts  of  HullanO. 

Elloe,  wapentake  S. 

Kirtou,  wapentake  S.E. 

SkirLcck,  wapentuko      S.E. 


Spalding  MS,560  29,314 
S  wines - 

head  71,060  14,777 

Boston  :i6,I00  IS,456 


Total  of  the  parts  of  Holland      256,320     62,547 
Total  of  the  county  .         1,663,850  317,465 

The  county  contains  the  city  of  Lincoln,  the  boroiishs  and 
market-towns  of  Boston,  Grantham,  Grimsby,  and  Stam- 
ford; and  the  market-towns  of  Alford.  Barlon-niion-Hum- 
ber,  Bolingbroke,  Bourne,  Caistor,  Corby,  Crowle.  Deeping, 
Donin«5ton.  Kpworth,  Falkinjrham  or  Folkingham,  (iains- 
borough,  Glanford  Bridge  or  Brigg,  Holbeach.  Horncastle, 
Kirton,  Louth,  Market  Rasen,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  SpiUby, 
Swineshead,  Tattershall,  Waintlcet,  and  Wragby.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  now  disused  market-towns  of  Bin- 
brook,  Burton-upon-Stather,  Crowland  or  Croyland,  Na- 
venby,  and  Saltfloct.  Of  some  of  these  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.  [Axholmf. ;  Barton-uponIIitmbkr;  Boston; 
Gainshorough;  Grantham;  Stamford.] 

Lincoln  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Witham,  just  at  the 
place  where  it  passes  thn)ugh  an  opening  in  the  stoncbrash 
hills,  134  miles  from  I<ondon,  through  Ware,  Biggleswade* 
and  Peterborough.  It  was  a  place  oC  cov!i<&v^\^\^\\\\>^'cv^\!d^ 
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tinder  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  also 
a  place  of  consequence;  and  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  ordered  the  erection  of  a  strong  castle 
'  here  a.d.  1086.  The  erection  of  this  castle  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  demolition  of  two  hundred  and  forty  houses.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  there  were  in  Lincoln 
1070  houses  and  900  burgesses.  The  nrospcrity  of  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  further  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  by  clearing  out  the  Foss  Dyke,  and  making  it  again 
available  for  navigation.  This  inland  communication,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  navigation  (probably  a  tideway  navi- 
gation for  sea-borne  vessels)  of  the  Witham,  rendered  the 
situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  favourable  for  commerce.  In 
the  reizn  of  Stephen  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  here 
by  the  king,  who  took  the  city,  but  the  empress  escaped. 
The  castle  was  shortly  after  surprised  by  some  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  being  besieged  by  the  king,  who  had  the  towns- 
men in  his  interest  (a.d.  1 141),  was  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  Robert  carl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  to  the  empress. 
Stephen,  upon  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force,  gave 
battle  to  it ;  but,  by  the  desertion  of  Alan  earl  of  Richmond, 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  after  fighting  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  was  taken 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of 
Liouis,  Dauphin  of  France,  who  had  created  him  earl  of 
Lincoln.  The  ca.stle  however  held  out  for  the  king  and  was 
besieged  by  Gilbert,  who  hearing  that  John  was  approach- 
ing firom  Norfolk,  retreated  from  the  place.  John  however 
haying  lost  his  baggage  in  the  Wash,  and  died  of  grief,  GQ- 
bert  retook  the  town  and  reinvested  the  castle.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  IIL,  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  it,  and  Fulk  de  Brent,  a  chieftain  of  the 
king's  party,  threw  himself  with  a  reinforcement  into  the 
castle.  The  besiegers,  who  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
French,  were  attacked  on  both  sides ;  and  the  town,  in  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  themselves,  was  stormed  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  count  of  Perche,  commander  of  the 
French,  was  slain  ;  many  of  the  insurgent  barons  and  other 
prisoners  of  rank  were  taken,  and  the  party  of  the  Dauphin 
was  crushed.  The  battle  was  fought  June  4,  1218.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  IIL,  who  greatly  improved  it. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  inhabitants  promised  to 
support  the  king,  but  in  a.d.  1643  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliamentatians,  who  had  a  garrison  here.  The 
royalists  attempted  by  treachery  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
place ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  cavaliers  who 
had  broken  in  were  repulsed.  They  got  possession  of  the 
city  however  soon  after;  and  in  1644  the  parlinmentar}' 
army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  attacked  the  city  anil 
took  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  royalists  retreated  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle,  which  we're  stormed,  in  spite  of  a 
gallant  resistance,  on  the  night  of  May  5th,  two  days  aAer 
the  earl's  arrival  before  the  place. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  It  con- 
tains twelve  parishes,  and  part  of  a  thirteenth,  the  re- 
mainder of  which,  with  two  others,  are  locally  ^t-ithin  the 
limits,  though  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  There  are 
four  parishes  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river :  the  area  of  the  city  cannot  be  given  separately 
the  city  and  liberty,  and  the  included  parishes,  contain  alto 
gether  17,560  acres.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the 
principal  street  is  along  the  road  from  London  to  Barton-on- 
H umber,  which  extends  right  through  the  place,  crossing 
the  Witham  by  a  bridge,  and  running  up  the  hill  on  which 
the  cathedral  stands.  This  street  also  extends  a  considerable 
length  south  of  the  Witham.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  public  conduits  or 
fountains.  There  are  several  small  bridges  over  the  Witham 
or  over  the  drains  or  dykes  near  the  city.  The  high  bridge 
over  the  Witham  has  one  arch  of  nearly  22  foot  span,  and 
1 1  feet  high ;  it  is  considered  to  be  at  least  five  hundred 
years  old.  There  are  market-places  or  market -houses  for 
?orn,  cattle,  meat,  and  butter,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city ; 
the  fish-market  is  held  near  the  high  bridge. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  an4  may  be  seen  for  many  suIm  aorow  the  llat  country 


to  the  south-cast  or  south-west  *  its  three  towers  have  at  a 
distance  a  very  fine  effect    It  has  been  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  combines,  in  consequence,  various  styles  of 
architecture :  the  predominant  style  is  the  earlyEnglish,  of  a 
remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The  cath^ral  may 
vie  with  any,  and  has  been  by  some  judges  preferred  even  to 
York.    It  is  much  enclosed  by  buildings  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides ;  but  is  more  open  on  the  east    The  nave  is 
very  fine,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich  ;  and 
though  the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  excellent    The  western  front,  which  embraces 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  the  side  chapels  (or,  as 
some  term  them,  transepts)  at  the  west  end,  is  partly  Nor- 
man, partly  early  English :  it  has  two  towers  whose  height 
from  the  ground  is  1 80  feet    There  were  formerly  spires 
upon  these,  of  the  height  of  101  feet,  but  these  were  taken 
down  thirty  years  ago ;  there  are  still  pinnacles  at  the  comen 
of  the  towers.    At  each  angle  of  the  west  front  are  octa- 
gonal staircase  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles.    There  are 
three  west  doorways,  the  centre  one  opening  into  the  nave, 
the  side  ones  into  the  two  side  aisles.  There  is  much  sculp- 
ture and  tracery  on  this  front  in  excellent  preservalion  ;  and 
over  the  central  doorway  arc  several  statues  of  the  kings  of 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to  Edward  III.,  under  decorated 
canopies.    The  central  or  great  transepts  are  chietiy  in  the 
early  English  style ;  they  have  aisles  on  the  eastern  side, 
which  are  divided  into  rooms,  used  as  vestries  or  chapels. 
There  are  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  circular  windows; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  one  of  the  finest 
circles  in  the  early  English  style  remaining.    The  *  Galilee 
court,'  or  porch  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept and  the  chapels  on  the  east  aisle  of  the  same,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention  for  the  intricacy  and  beauty  of 
their  mouldings,  and  the  singularity  and  excellence  of  their 
general  composition.    At  the  intersection  of  these  transepts 
with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  central  tower,  53  feet  square, 
with  pinnacles  at  the  comers.    The  windows  of  this  tower 
are  rather  small,  which  circumstance  renders  the  lantern 
obscure.    The  height  of  this  tower  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  of  the  pinnacles  is  about  300  feet.    The  choir  is  of 
richer  and  more  elaborate  composition  than  the  nave  and 
transepts ;  though,  like  thc-m,  it  is  of  early  English  charac- 
ter.    It  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone  screen. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  the  I^dy  Chapel,  is  of  a 
transition  style  between  the  early  and  decorated  English, 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest  The  east  window,  of  eight 
lights,  is  a  fine  composition.  The  cathedral  is  at  this  end  less 
encompassed  with  buildings;  a  better  view  of  it  can  conse- 
quently be  obtained.  Tliere  are  two  transepts  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  are  several  chapels 
in  different  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathetlral  are  as 
follows :— Exterior  length  of  the  church  within  its  buttresses 
524  feet ;  interior  length  4S2  feet ;  width  of  the  c^.hcdral 
(interior  width,  we  believe,  of  the  nave  and  choir  with  their 
respective  aisles)  80  feet ;  height  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  80  feet;  width  of  the  western  front  174  feet  Ex- 
terior length  of  the  principal  transept  250  foot,  interior 
222  feet ;  width  66  feet.  Smaller  or  eastern  transept- 
length  170  feet;  width,  including  the  side  chapels,  44 
feet.  The  dimensions  are,  we  believe,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  interior  dimensions. 

The  old  bell,  called  the  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  was  cast 
in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the  west  towers, 
became  cracked  in  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  1834,  with* 
six  other  bells,  was  recast  into  the  present  large  bell  and 
two  quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mears  of  London,  and 
placed  in  the  Rood  (or  central)  tower  in  18?5.  The  new 
bell,  which  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  old  one,  is  6  feet 
104  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  weighs  5  tons 
8  cwt :  the  old  one  weighed  nearly  a  ton  less.  viz.  4  tons 
1 4  rwt.  The  new  bell  is  more  musical  than  the  old  one,  but 
not  nearly  so  loud  and  sonorous.  It  is  the  third  bell  for  size 
in  the  kingdom;  being  exceeded  only  bv 'Mighty Tom*  of 
Oxford  (7  tons  15  cwt.)*and  *  Great  Tom'  of  Exeter  (6  tons). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  with 
the  chapter-house.  The  cloisters  enclose  a  quadrangle  of 
118  feet  by  91:  three  sides  remain  in  their  original  state, 
and  are  of  good  decorated  work ;  over  the  fourth  (the  north) 
side  is  a  librarj'  built  by  Dean  Honevwood  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  library  contains  a 
collection  of  books,  with  some  curious  specimens  of  Roman 
antiquities.  In  tho  enclosure  of  the  cloisters,  some  feei 
below  the  surface,  is  a  handsome  tessellated  pavemeat. 
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From  the  eastern  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the 
chapter-house,  a  lofly  and  elegant  decagon,  with  a  groined 
roof  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  Though  not  equal  to  the 
chapter-nouse  of  Salisbury,  it  is  very  fine.  Its  interior 
diameter  is  60  feet  6  inches. 

The  cathedral  contains  numerous  monuments ;  but  many 
more,  which  formerly  existed,  have  been  removed  or  totally 
destroyed.  Many  were  defaiced  or  pulled  down  at  the  Re- 
fbrmatioD,  or  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers  in  the  great  civil 
war ;  and  many  were  disarranged  when  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral  was  newly  paved  in  a.d.  1783,  or  when  subse- 
quent oltoations  were  made  in  the  nave  and  choir.  Among 
other  tombs  are  those  of  Catherine  Swinford,  duchess  of 
Lancaster,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  of  Joan,  countess  of 
Weatmoreland,  their  daughter ;  and  of  several  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  eathedral. 

The  officers  of  the  cathedral  are  the  bishop,  dean,  pre- 
oeator,  chancellor,  subdean,  six  archdeacons,  fifty  •two  pre- 
bendaries, four  priest-vicars,  five  lay-clerks  or  singing- men, 
an  organist,  seven  poor  clerks,  four  choristers,  and  six 
burgh ist  chanters.  The  net  yearly  revenue  of  the  binhopric 
is  4542/. ;  the  net  yearly  income  of  the  cathedral,  divided 
between  the  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  an<l  subdean,  is 
69S6/.;  these  dignitaries  have  residences.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace, 
which  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars.  The  shell  uf 
the  magnificent  hall,  eighty-four  feet  by  fifty  fiict,  supported 
by  two  rows  of  pillars,  a  gateway,  and  part  of  the  kitchen 
wall,  remain.  A  modern  house  has  been  built  on  part  of 
the  site,  in  which  the  bishop  resides  when  at  Lincoln.  The 
deanery  is  an  antient  building;  and  near  it  is  another 
antient  building,  called  *  the  Works  Chantry,'  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  vicar's 
college  once  formed  a  auadrangle,  of  which  at  present 
there  remain  only  four  nouses  inhabited  by  the  vicars. 
There  is  an  antient  gateway  yet  standing. 

The  see  of  Lincoln  was  originally  at  Dorchester  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  see  of  Dorchester  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  a.d.  626  or  636.  The  dioceses  of  Leicester  and 
Sidnacesta  (probably  Stow,  between  Lincoln  and  Gains- 
borough), the  latter  of  which  comprehended  the  parts  of 
Lindsay,  were  added  to  it ;  and  in  the  eleventh  centur>'  (a.d. 
1057,  or  107*2,  or  1088,  for  accounts  vary)  the  seat  of  the 
biihopric  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Although  the  dioceses  of 
Ely  (in  the  twelfth  centur)),  Oxford  and  Peterborough  (in 
the  sixteenth  century,,  at  the  Reformation),  were  taken  out 
of  it,  it  is  still  the  most  extensive  diocese  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  divided  into  six  archdeaconries:  1,  Lincoln ;  and,  2,  Stow, 
which  two  comprehend  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  3,  Leicester, 
which  includes  Leicestershire ;  4,  Bedford,  which  includes 
Bedfordshire;  5,  Huntingdon,  which  includes  Huntingdon- 
shire and  part  of  Hertfordshire ;  and,  6,  Buckingham,  which 
includes  Buckinghamshire.  (3onsiderable  alterations  are 
however  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with  the  act  6  and  7 
Will.  IV.,  c.  77.  The  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  the  county  of 
Buckingham  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford; 
the  county  of  Leicester  to  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  and 
the  part  of  Hertfordshire  to  that  of  Rochester.  Of  the 
present  diocese  only  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  to  remain, 
but  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  county  of  Nottingham,  trans- 
ferred from  tho  diocese  of  York.  A  fit  residence  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  bishop,  whose  average  income  is  to  be  from 
4000/.to  5000/. 

The  parish  churches  of  Lincoln  are  twelve  in  number ; 
&rmerly  there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  or  more,  most  of 
which  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
present  churches  are  mostly  small  und  much  mutilated. 
Four  of  five  churches  south  of  the  Witham  have  Norman 
towers.  An  additional  church  is  about  to  be  built  by  sub- 
scription. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  on  the  hill,  west  of  the 
cathedral :  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  outer  walls  and  the 
gateway  tower.  The  site  of  tho  castle  is  occupied  by  the 
QNmty  gaol  and  court-house,  which  were  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  handsome  style  by  Sir  R.  Smirke.  In  one  corner 
of  the  area  is  a  small  building,  '  Cob's  Hall,'  supposed  to 
have  been  a  chapel ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  outer  wall,  on 
the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  turret  in  the  line  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  Landum,  in  which  is  a  gateway  apparently  Ro- 
man, and  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  gates  of  that 
iUtion,  or  to  have  belonged  to  a  building  more  antient  than 
tha  castle. 
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Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  other  remains  of  antient 
architecture.  There  aa»  several  antieni  gateways,  bs  the 
Checiucror  Exiheauer  Gate  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and 
the  Stonebow  in  the  Hi^jh-street :  the  rcraa.ns  of  a  fort 
called  *Lucy  Tower;'  a  tower  of  three  stories,  incorporated 
in  a  modern  house  called  *  the  Priory,*  and  se%'eral  other 
buildings.  'The  Grey  Friars'  is  a  large  oblong  building, 
thelowerstor)  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  spinning-school, 
and  lies  some  feet  below  the  surtace  of  the  ground  ;  part  of 
the  upper  slorj',  formerly  the  chapel,  is  now  used  for  a  free- 
school,  and  the  remaining  part  as  a  librarv.  The  remains 
of  John  of  Gaunl's  Palace  and  of  a  building  called  John 
of  Gaunt*s  Stables  present  some  interesting  Norman  and 
early  English  features.  In  the  gable  of  the  palace  is  a 
beautiful  oriel  window. 

Tho  population  of  the  city  and  liberty,  in  1831.  waa 
11,843,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  three  parishes 
locally  included.  1360;  together.  13,203.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  flour,  which  is  sent  to  Manchester  and  London,  and 
there  are  some  extensive  breweries  noted  lor  their  ale. 
There  are  now  eight  or  ten  steam  en(>ines  in  the  city:  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  one.  The  county  assizes  and  the 
election  for  the  northern  division  of  the  cimnty,  and  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  city  and  liberty,  are  held  here.  There  are  a 
race-course,  a  theatre,  and  assembly-rooms. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  several 
public  libraries,  two  news  rooms,  a  flourishing  mechanics' in- 
stitute, and  seveial  book-societies.  There  are  a  general  dia- 
Eensary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  hospital,  a  lying-in- 
ospital,  and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 

Lincoln  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Henry  H.,  but 
tho  governing  charter  was|hat  of  Charles  I.  By  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  the  city  is  divided  into  three  wardip 
and  has  a  mayor,  six  aldennen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
The  guildhall  is  an  antient  Gothic  building;  the  court- 
lu)use  for  the  city  is  modern ;  the  gaol  is  not  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

The  city  returns  two  members  to  parliament:  it  flnt 
exercised  this  privilege  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  The 
parliamentary  constituency,  in  1833,  consisted  of  603  free- 
men and  521  ten-pound  householders:  total,  1124.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehends  the  city  and  a  small 
i>ortion  of  the  liberty. 

There  were  in  the  city,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools,  with 
323 children;  five  dame-schools,  with  67  children;  thirty- 
two  day-schools  (including  two  endowed  schools,  with  86 
children),  with  776  children ;  four  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  150  to  180  children  ;  one  national  school,  with  474 
children ;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  about  700  chil- 
dren. There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  liberty,  one 
boarding-school,  with  30  to  40  children;  six  da> -schools 
(three  of  them  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  subscription), 
containing  246  children;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
320  children. 

Grimsby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Bradley  Haverstoe,  in  tha 
parts  of  Lindsey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  H  umber,  near  its 
inouth.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IlL  Grimsby  was  of  sufli- 
cicut  importance  to  furnish  the  king  with  eleven  vessels  and 
1 70  mariners  for  his  armament  against  Calais.  The  gradual 
blockins  up  of  the  harbour  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  led  to  the  decay  of  the  port,  until  it  was  renovated  by 
the  spirited  exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  landed 
proprietors  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
landing  at  low  water  is  however  still  very  bad,  and  a  jetty  is 
now  erecting  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  Tlie  parish  of 
Grimsby,  the  township  of  Clee,  and  the  hamlet  of  Wcelsby, 
comprehend  2110  acres,  and  hud  in  1831  a  population  of 
4225,  of  which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.  The 
town  consists  of  two  parts:  the  older  part  of  the  town 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  tho  new  part,  commonly  called 
'  the  Marsh,'  consists  of  three  streets  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
on  the  cast  side.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tide-harbour, 
with  a  lock,  &c.,  is  atone  of  the  mouths  of  the  Lacehy  Beck* 
extending  inland  about  a  mile  southward  from  the  sea: 
vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  can  enter  it  with  high-water  at 
neap  tides.  There  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards 
attached  to  the  harbour.  The  town  formerly  consisted 
of  two  parishes  now  united.  The  chnrch  of  St  James, 
now  the  only  one,  is  a  large  cross  church,  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre;  the  architecture  is  in  a  great  degree  early 
English ;  the,  west  door  is  Norman.  There  are  in  the 
church  some  antient  mooumenU  and  inscriptions,  and  % 
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large  font  of  early  English  character.  There  is  a  small  ill- 
managed  borough  eaol.  There  are  a  tan-yanl,  two  bone- 
mills,  some  corn-mills,  and  a  large  ropery  for  making  patent 
cordaije  of  phormium  tenax,  which  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful   The  market  is  on  Friday. 

Grimsby  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  council  under 
the  Municipal  Reforiu  Act  consists  of  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  includes, 
besides  the  municipal  borough,  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  Grimsby,  and  the  parishes  of  Great  Coates,  Little  Coates, 
Bradley,  Laceby,  Walthara,  Scartho,  and  Glee,  with  the 
town^lup  of  Gleet horpe,  containing  an  additional  popu- 
laiion  of  2304;  making  in  all  6589.  Glee  has  an  autient 
cUu.ch,  Nviih  ^ome  fine  Norman  piers  and  arches. 

Tiic  living  of  Grimsby  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Luiculn.  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  53*2/.  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Tiiere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant  school,  with 
20  children,  partly  supported  by  the  corporation ;  a  gram- 
mar-school, with  60  boys  and  20  girls;  a  school  preparatory 
to  the  grammar-school,  with  54  boys  and  19  girls;  and  a 
school  fur  dissenters,  with  22  children :  the  first  two  of  these 
schools  were  wholly  and  the  third  partly  supported  by  the 
corporation:  four  other  day-schools,  with  114  children;  one 
boarding-school,  with  23  children;  and  one  Sunday-school, 
with  1 10  children. 

Alford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Galceworth,  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  1 40  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby,  and 
near  ilio  head  of  a  small  stream  which  tlows  into  the  sea. 
The  parish  contains  1410  acres,  witha  population, in  1831, 
of  17»1,  about  one  fourth  agHaulturaL  The  town  consists 
ohielly  of  one  street.  The  church  is  an  insignificant  build- 
ing. There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  chapelry  of  Rigsby,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  122/.  There  were,  in  1833,  an 
endowed  grammar-school,  with  24  boys  ;  a  national  school, 
with  128  children ;  and  five  other  day  and  boarding  schools, 
with  1 90  children. 

Bolingbroke  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke,  in  the  parts 
of  Lindsey,  133  miles  from  London,  by  Boston.  There  was 
here  an  antient  castle,  built  by  William  de  Romara,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacy 
family,  and  subsequently  into  those  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Heniy  IV.,  son  of  John,  was  born  in  this  castle,  and  took 
from  it  his  surname  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  There  are 
a  few  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  tower  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  castle,  which  was  quadrangular.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  2570  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion ef  725.  There  is  a  small  manufactory  of  earthenware. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  church,  which  is  antient, 
was  partly  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Tiie 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Hareby, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  373/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  en- 
dowed and  one  other  day-school,  with  46  children,  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  40  children. 

Bourn  is  in  Avcland  wapentake,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteveu, 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln,  97  miles  from  the 
former,  and  36  from  the  latter.  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  lordship  of  some  note  in  the 
Saxon  times.  Uereward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftain  who 
opposed  the  most  protmcted  resistance  to  the  Norman 
conquerors,  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Bourn,  or  Brunne. 
The  parish  comprehends  8190  acres,  with  a  population  of 
2569 :  it  is  divided  into  three  hamlets,  of  which  that  of 
Bourne,  with  Tongue-End,  contains  a  population  of  2355, 
nearly  one- half  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chicfiy  of 
one  long  street  of  modern  well-built  houses.  In  the  centre 
of  the  market-place  is  an  antient  town-hall,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  great  Lord  Burgliley,  a  native  of  the  town ; 
the  lower  part  is  used  as  a  market- house.  Tlie  church  is 
large,  hut  appears  to  be  only  part  of  a  more  extensive  plan. 
The  piers  ana  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman,  the  cleres- 
tory of  perpendicular  date.  At  the  west  end,  portions  in 
the  perpendicular  style  have  been  ingrafted  upon  others  of 
an  early  English  character.  There  are  two  towers  at  this 
end.  Wool-stapling  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  the 
the  town  has  some  trade  in  leather  and  wool:  there  is  a  na- 
vigable canal  communicating  with  the  river  Glen.  A  tessel- 
lated pavement  and  some  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are  the  traces  of  the  site  Qf  an^ 


Augufttintan  priory,  the  revenue  of  which  at  theDiaKdutaoa 
was  197/.  178,  5<L  gross,  or  167/.  14«.  6d.  clear.  There  ara 
some  dissenting  places  of  worship*  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value 
of  320/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were,  in  the  year  1833, 
in  the  parish,  one  dame-school,  with  20  children;  an 
endowed  school,  with  18  boys;  a  national  school,  with  125 
children;  nine  other  day-schools^ with  167  ohildfen;  and 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  169  children. 

Gaistor,  or  Gastor,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborougb, 
in  the  parts  of  Lindsey.  Its  name  indicates  it  to  have  hlen 
a  Roman  station :  by  the  Saxons  it  was  oalled  Thong  Castor. 
Some  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
here.  The  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  wapentake 
of  Walshcroft,  contains  4470  acres,  with  a  population  of 
1525:  the  chapelry  of  HoUon-le-Moor  contains  1750  aeres, 
with  a  population  of  150,  leaving  for  the  part  of  the  parish 
which  contains  the  town  2720  acres  and  1376  infaabitaoti, 
of  whom  about  a  sixth  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tiie 
church  is  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  early  English  charae- 
ter.  The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  living  is  s 
rectory,  united  with  the  chapelriea  of  Houghton  and  Clix- 
by,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction,  of  tlie  clear 
yearly  value  of  215/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
the  parish  (exclusive  of  Helton  chapeUy),  in  1833,  an  en- 
dowed day-school,  with  74  children ;  eisht  other  day-achools, 
with  194  children;  a  national  Sunday-school,  with  144 
children ;  and  another  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Corby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Beltisloe.  parts  of  Kesteven, 
105  miles  firom  London  by  Bourne.  The  parish  compre- 
hends 3790  acres,  with  a  population  of  654,  above  nidf 
agricultural.  The  market,  which  has  almost  fallen  into 
disuse,  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Irnham  and  the  chapelry  of  Bulby,  all 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value 
of  608/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  Corby  parish, 
in  1833,  an  endowed  free-sohool,  with  from  10  to  25  scho- 
lars ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  38  children ;  and  one  Sun« 
day-school,  with  82  children. 

Deeping,  distinguished  from  some  neighbouring  places  of 
the  same  name  as  Market  Deeping,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Ness,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven.  It  is  90  miles  from  J^ndon, 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprehends  1290 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1091.  The  houses 
are  mostly  old  and  ill  built  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Wetland.  The  church  con- 
tains some  traces  of  Norman  and  some  portions  of  early 
English  architecture ;  the  tower  and  other  parts  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  579/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
i  833  an  endowed  day-school  with  70  scholars ;  six  other 
day-schools  with  173  children;  and  one  Sunday-school, sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates,  with  80  children. 

Deeping  St.  James  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Deeping 
as  almost  to  constitute  one  town  with  it.  The  parish  has  aa 
area  of  6470  acres,  with  a  population  of  1587.  The  church,  ^ 
originally  a  chapel,  built  by  the  monks  of  Groyland,  is  large 
and  curious,  chiefly  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles: 
it  contains  a  curious  Norman  font.  There  is  an  antient 
stone  cross  in  this  village.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  191/.,  with  a  flebe-house.  There  were 
in  1833  three  day-schools  with  85  children ;  a  national  school 
with  100  children ;  and  a  Sunday-school  with  64  children. 

Donington  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kir  ton,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland.  It  is  110^  miles  from  London,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  6  J  80 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  1759,  more  than  half 
agricultural.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  much  hemp-seed  is  sold.  The  church  it 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood ;  there  are  one 
or  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 26/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  four  dame-schools  with  28 
children ;  four  endowed  day-schooU  with  315  children ;  and 
one  Sunday-school  with  20  children. 

Falkingham,  or  Folkingham,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Aveland,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  106  miles  from  London 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  Here  was  antiently  a  castle  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  but  only  the  moats  and  mounds 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  1 700  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  744,  above  half  agrioulturaL  The 
streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.    The  church  is  large  and 
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iftiidaoiiM,  obiefly  of  perpendicular  chartcter ;  the  toirer  has 
tight  pinnacles  and  a  rich  battlement  A  small  gaol  was 
srecled  thirty  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  antient  castle,  and 
laa  been  since  enlarged.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The 
iviug  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Laughton, 
>oth  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
rialue  of  511/.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  an  on- 
lowed  day-school  \uth  30  children;  four  other  day-schools 
vith  66  children;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with  36 
^ildren  ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  131  children. 

Glaaford-Brigg,  or  Glan ford-Bridges,  or  by  fkmiliar  ab- 
Keviation  Brig^,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborough,  in 
be  parts  of  Lindsey,  23  miles  from  Lincoln,  and  156  miles 
Ironi  London  on  the  rood  to  Barton-upon-U umber.  The 
i^apelry  of  Glanford-Brif^g  is  in  the  parish  of  Wiawby  with 
ICeitleby,  which  comprehends  5070  acres,  and  had  in  1831 
a  population  of  2418,  of  whom  1780  were  in  Glanford 
cbapelry.  The  town  is  advantageously  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  Aneholme  navigation,  by  means  of 
irhich  a  oonaiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  coal,  and 
limber.  Besides  the  Episcopal  chapel  there  ore  Dissenting 
ind  Catholic  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
rbe  cbapelry  is  annexed  to  the  vicarai^c  of  ^Yrawhy,  which 
is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
af  220/.*  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1 833  in  the 
shapel ry  three  dame  schools,  with  about  50  children ;  an 
sndowed  day-school  with  21  children;  four  other  duy- 
schools  with  125  children ;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with 
54  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  387  children. 

Holbeach  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  in  the  parts  of 
Elolland,  109  miles  from  London,  a  few  miles  to  the  right 
»f  the  road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
20,240  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  3890,  chiefly 
igricultural.  The  town  is  indifferently  built  and  is  in  a 
low  marshy  district.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  square 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  ornamented  octangular  spire. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
702/.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  101 
ebtldren;  a  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  40  children  ;  nine  other  day-schools  with  34'J  chil- 
dren ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  275  children. 

Horncastle  is  in  the  soke  of  Horncastle,  in  the  parts  of 
lindsey,  136  miles  from  London  by  Sleaford  andTattershall. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station;  some  think 
tiiat  it  was  the  Bannovallum  of  Ravennas.  There  are  traces 
of  a  fortification  vet  visible,  which  was  a  parallelogram  en- 
closing an  area  of  twenty  acres,  and  comprchendin,:;  a  con- 
iiderable  part  of  the  modern  town.  Roman  coins  and  other 
antiquitie«  have  been  discovered,  and  at  the  point  foimed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Waring  and  the  Bain  is  an  intricate 
circle  or  labyrinth  called  Julian's  Bower.  The  name  Horn- 
castle is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  hyrn,  a  corner,  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  place  in  the  ancle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  town, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  has 
been  much  improved,  and  consists  of  respectable  well-built 
houses.  The  church  has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt  of  late 
years.  Part  of  it  is  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Henry  VH. 
Tiiece  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  Corn  and 
woul  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  which  has  been 
much  promoted  by  the  opening  of  the  Horncastle  navigation 
fn>m  this  town  to  the  NVitham.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  tliree  fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  them 
probably  the  largest  horse-fair  in  the  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  2510  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was 
3^68.  about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  vicar 
age  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  6  i 2/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1 833  thrive 
dame-achools  with  68  children ;  a  Lancasterian  school  with 
145  children ;  one  national  day  and  Sunday  school  with  225 
day  aeholars,  and  189  on  Sundays;  thirteen  other  day- 
Kboois  with  331  children;  two  boarding  and  day  schools 
with  64  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  18G  chil- 
dren. There  were  two  endowed  schools  (one  a  grammar- 
lehool)  from  which  no  return  was  made.  There  are  two 
pabKc  libraries,  a  subscription  library  of  1000  volumes,  and 
a  clerical  library. 

Kirton  (distinguished  as  Kirton  in  Lindsey  from  another 
pbce  of  the  same  name  in  the  parts  of  Holland)  is  in  the 
wincDtake  of  Corringham,  in  the  parts  of  lindsey,  about 
150  milw  from  lioiiwni  to  the  left  of  the  Barton  road.    It 


is  situated  on  the  slope  of  that  range  of  hills  which  extendi 
from  Lincoln  to  Barton- upon- Humber  and  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Trent.    The  parish  comprehends  42  i  0  acres ; 
with  a  population  in   1831  of  1542.  more  than  one-third 
agricultural.    The  quarter-sessions  for  the  parts  of  Lindsey 
are  held  here  by  adjournment ;  and  there  ifre  a  court-house 
and  house  of  correction.    There  is  a  market  on  Saturday. 
The  church  is  large  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  good 
early  English  work  :  there  are  meeting-houses  for  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.    The  living  is  a  vicarairo  in  the  archdea 
conry  of  Stow,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  24ii/.  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  an  infant-school  with  58  children  ^  an 
endowed  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  105  childix^n 
in  the  week,  and  100  on  Sundays;  nine  other  day-s(rhoola 
with  150  children  ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  99  children. 
Louth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  148  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby. 
There  were  antienlly  three  religious  establishments  (two 
*  guilds*  and  a  *  chantry*),  the  funds  of  which  are  now  appro^ 
priated  to  the  grammar-school.    The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  3620  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6976, 
about  one-eighth  agricultural.    The  town  is  in  a  pleasant 
situation  at  the  caKtern  foot  of  the  AVoIds,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  little  river  Ludd,  over  which  tliere  is  a  bridge.    It 
is  well  built;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted.    The  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles, 
with  a  loliy  and  elegant  tower,  surmounted  by  a  rich  octan- 
gular  crocketed   spire,    at  the   west   end.      The  exterior 
presents  a  fine  siKJcimen  of  perpendicular  architecture:  the 
east  window  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  tracery.     The 
angles  of  the  tower  are  supported  by  rich  buttresses  which 
terminate  in  octangular  crorketed  pinnacles;   there  are 
flying  buttresses  from  the  spire  to  these  pinnacles.    The 
height  of  the  spire  is  28?j  feel.  The  grounds  of  the  vicarage- 
houac  are  curiously  laid  out  as  if  attached  to  u  hermitage,  and 
arc  interspersed  with  scuts,  cloisters,  and  other  appropriate 
buildings.     There  are  a  sessions-house  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  division ;  a  modern  guildhall ;  an  assembly- 
room  ;  a  small  theatre ;   and  a  public  subscription  library 
and  news-room.  There  are  some  manufactories  of  worsted, 
carpets,  rugs,  and  blankets,  which  give  employment  to  about 
lOu  people;  a  soap  manufactory,  a  paper-mill,  and  breweries. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  wool  and  corn.  The  Louth  navigation 
I  extends  from  the  town  to  the  ocean  just  at  the  mouth  off 
.  the  Humber.    The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a  weekly  market  for  (rattle  on   Friday 
I  during  the  spring.    The  quarter-sessions  for  the  division 
I  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Spilsby.    The  town  was 
i  incorporated  by  Edward  VI. :  by  the  late  Municipal  Reform 
I  Act  it  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has  6  aldermen  tmd 
j  I'd  councillors.   The  borough  is  coextensive  with  the  parish. 
'  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
!  the  clear  yearly  value  of  30U/.,  with  a  glebe-house.    There 
j  are  sevenil  Dissenting  places  of  worship.     There  were  in 
I  1833  an  infant-school  with  130  children,  a  dame-school  with 
j  20  ;   a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  large  endowment,  with 
8C  children;  another  endowed  day-school  with  25  children; 
thirteen  other  day-schools  with  322  children ;  a  national 
day  and  Sunday  school  with  284  scholars  during  the  week, 
and  59  on  Sundays;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  580  chil- 
dren. 

Market -Rasen,  or  Raisin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Walshcroft, 
in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  on  a  little  brook,  the  Rase  or  Raisin, 
which  joins  the  Aneholme,  nearly  148  miles  from  London 
by  Lincoln.  Tiie  parish  comprehends  1 220  acres,  and  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1428,  about  one  sixth  agricultural. 
The  parish-church  is  commodious.  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  Methodists  have  meeting-hou<^e8 :  there  is  an  hospital 
or  almshouse  for  four  poor  men.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Tuesday,  is  well  frequented.  The  Aneholme  navigation  be- 
gins here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  223/.,  with  a  dcbe-house. 
There  were  in  1833  tcn'day-stihools  (one  of  tnem  with  a 
small  endowment)  with  201  children ;  one  boarding-school 
with  4  children  ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  282  children. 
Slcafonl  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Flaxwell,  in  the  parts  of 
Kestevcn.  115J  miles  from  I^ndon  on  the  road  to  Lincoln. 
It  is  on  the  little  river  Slea,  or  Sloaford,  which  flows  into  the 
Witham,  and  is  called  New  Sleaford  to  distinguish  it  ft-om 
the  adjacent  village  of  Old  Sleaford.  Stukcly  conjectured, 
but  on  insufllcient  grounds,  that  the  Romans  had  a  station 
here.  Roman.coinB  have  been  dug  up.  ThA  VmXnss^  ^1\I\x\. 
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f^]u  had  a  castle  here,  which  is  now  quite  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  parish  comprehends  1800  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1831  of  2460,  scarcely  any  of  it  a|;ricultural,  heside 
the  hamlet  of  Holdingham*  1360  acres,  and  137  inhabitants, 
chiefly  agricultural.  The  town  has  been  much  improved 
of  late  years :  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  and  a  large  chapel  or  tran- 
sept on  the  south  side,  and  another  transept  on  the  north,  and  a 
chancel  without  aisles:  there  is  a  tower  surmounted  with  a 
spire  rising  to  the  height  of  144  feet.  The  steeple  is  the  most 
antient  part  of  the  church,  and  isof  early  En j^lish  character, 
the  upper  part  and  the  spire  being  of  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  rest :  the  aisles  and  the  north  transept  are  of  deco- 
rated character,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave,  the 
clerestory,  and  the  chancel  chietly  of  perpendicular  date. 
The  west  front  is  very  fine:  and  the  design  and  execution 
of  most  parts  of  the  church  are  excellent.  There  are  some 
Dissenting  places  of  worship ;  and  a  town-hall  of  mo- 
dern architecture.  The  market  is  on  Monday..  The  Slea- 
ford  canal  is  cut  from  this  town  to  the  Wit  ham.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  1 70/.,  with  a  (riebe-house.  There  were 
in  1833,  in  the  parish,  an  endowed  day-school  M'ith  40  chil- 
dren ;  seven  other  day-schools  with  388  children ;  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  311  children. 

Spalding  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  101  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  consecjuence  even  fa  the  Saxon  times. 
There  was  a  monastic  establishment  here,  which  underwent 
many  changes.  Its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  878/. 
18*.  3d.  gross,  or  767/.  8*.  Ud.  clear.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 12,070  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6497, 
about  one-third  agricultural.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Welland,  in  a  fenny  district,  but  well  drained ; 
the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  neat. 
The  church,  whidi  is  mostly  of  perpendicular  character,  has 
a  fine  tower  and  crocketed  spire.  There  is  a  town-hall  or 
court-house,  a  substantial  brick  building,  in  the  market 
place.  There  -are  assembly-rooms  and  a  small  theatre.  The 
town  derives  its  principal  support  from  being  the  emporium 
for  the  neighbouring  agricultural  district.  The  Welland  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  40  or  50,  or  even  70  tons,  up  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  considerable  coasting  and  carrying 
trade.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  is  very  prosperous. 
Long  wool  is  sent  from  this  neighbourhood  for  the  supply  of 
Norwich  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  Tbe 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  950/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  1823  a  free  grammar-school  with  5  scholars;  an- 
other endowed  free-school  for  60  boys ;  a  free-school  called 
*The  Bluecoat-school,*  with  50  free  and  24  pay  scholars; 
twenty-four  other  day-schools  with  6 1 4  children ;  and  five 
Bunday-schools  with  705  scholars. 

Spilsby  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke,  in  the  parts  of 
Lkidsey,  1334  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  The 
parish  comprehends  2340  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1384,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  was  agricultural. 
The  town  consists  of  four  streets  meeting  in  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  town-hall,  a  plain  brick  building  on 
arches,  stands  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  houses  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  and  the  market-cross,  a  plain  octangular 
shaft  rising  rrom  a  quadrangular  base  and  terminating  in  a 
vane,  at  the  other  end.  The  church  is  an  irregular  pile, 
having  at  the  west  end  a  handsome  tower  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  building:  it  contains  several  antient  monu- 
ments. There  is  a  weeklv  market  on  Monday.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  109/.  There  were  in  1833  three  dame- 
schools  with  50  children ;  one  day-school,  partially  endowed, 
with  60  scholars ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with 
75  children  in  the  week  and  70  on  Sundays;  another  na- 
tional school  with  thirty  scholars;  three  other  day-schools 
With  52  scholars;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  110  chil- 
dren. 

Swineshead,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  113^  miles  from  London,  and  7  from  Boston. 
There  was  formerly  a  Cislertian  abbey  here,  founded  a.d. 
1 134,  by  Robert  de  Grroslci;  the  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
solution were  175/.  19#.  \0d.  gross,  or  167/.  1 5.f.  3(/.  clear. 
Leland  retluces  them  to  80/.  In  this  monastery  King  John 
appears  to  have  rested  after  his  escape  with  his  life  in  cross- 
ing the  Wash,  where  he  lost  his  baggage.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  Newark  shortly  after,  was  by  some  ascribed  to 


poison  administered  by  a  monk  of  Swineshead.  The  parish 
comprehends  6100  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
1994,  about  half  agricultural.  Swineshead  was  formerly  a 
port,  and  the  sea  flowed  up  to  the  market-place,  where  there 
was  a  harbour.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  almost 
disused.  The  church  is  a  handsome  spacious  building  with 
a  lofty  spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  240/.  There  were  in 
the  parish  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  90  scholars; 
six  other  day-schools  with  154  scholars;  and  one  Sunday- 
school  with  75  children.  There  is  in  the  town  a  circular 
Danish  encampment,  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  double  fosse. 

Tattershall  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Gartree,  in  the  parts 
of  Lindsey,  127  miles  from  London  through  Sleaford.  It 
is  on  the  httle  river  Bain,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Witham.  Here  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  built  by  the 
Fitz-Eudos,  barons  of  Tattershall,  and  improved  by  Crom- 
well, Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  Henry  VI.  The 
site  is  marked  by  two  fbsses,  the  outer  one  of  earth,  the 
inner  one  ten  feet  deep,  faced  with  brick,  and  occasionally 
filled  with  water  from  the  river.  The  principal  gateway 
was  standing  till  of  late  years :  a  square  brick  tower  built 
by  Treasurer  Cromwell  is  still  remaining:  it  is  tlanked  by 
octangular  turrets  which  were  crowned  with  spires  covered 
with  lead ;  three  of  these  spires  yet  remain.  The  main 
walls  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  story,  where  a  capacious 
machicolation  encompasses  the  tower,  on  which  rises  a  pa- 
rapet wall  of  vast  thickness,  with  arches  for  the  protection 
of  those  employed  at  the  machicolations ;  above  this  is  a 
second  platform  with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.  The 
tower  is  in  tolerable  preservation..  The  parish  comprehends 
3840  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  599,  two-fifihs  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  much  decayed.  The  church  i^  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It 
has  however  suffered  much  from  dilapidations.  The  win- 
dows of  the  choir  were  glazed  with  beautiful  stained  glass, 
which  was  removed  by  a  former  marquis  of  Exeter  on  con- 
dition of  replacing  it  with  plain  glass ;  but  the  condition  was 
never  fulfilled,  and  the  interior  has  suffered  much  from 
the  exposure:  a  rich  carved  wooden  screen  and  stalls  are 
nearly  rotten.  The  Homcastle  navigation  passes  through 
the  town ;  but  there  is  little  trade.  The  market  is  now  held 
on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  donative  exempt  from  the 
archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  110/. 
There  were  in  1833  a  boarding  and  day  school  with  25  chil- 
dren ;  two  day  schools  with  10  or  12  children  in  each ;  a  na- 
tional school  attended  by  104  children  in  the  week  and  62 
on  Sundays ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  18  or  20  children. 
Mineral  waters  have  lately  been  discovered  at  Woodhall  be- 
tween Tattershall  and  Horncastle,"  which  are  coming  into 
repute :  handsome  baths  are  built,  and  an  hotel  is  in  course 
of  erection. 

Wainfleet  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Candleshoe,  parts  of 
Lindsey,  133  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  If  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Vainonas  of 
the  geographer  Ravennas.  The  haven  was  antient ly  fre- 
quented hy  ships,  but  it  was  going  to  decay  in  Leland's  time. 
The  waters  have  been  so  lowered  by  a  drain,  that  it  is  now 
used  only  for  small  craft.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  formerly  higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  church 
of  All  Saints  stands.  The  parish  of  Wainfleet  All  Saints 
comprehends  1830  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  1135, 
about  one-fourth  or  one-fifih  agricultural  ;  that  of  Wain- 
fleet St.  Mary  comprehends  6440  acres,  with  a  population  of 
660,  almost  entirely  agricultural:  together  8270  acres,  with 
a  population  of  1795.  All  Saints  church  is  a  handsome 
building  fast  going  to  decay  :  it  has  a  brick  tower  of  mo- 
dern date.  St.  Mary's  church  is  also  much  decayed.  There 
is  a  school-house  for  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  by 
William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  but  is  almost 
disused.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  322/. ;  that  of  St.  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  201/.,  with  a  glebe-house;  both  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln.  There  were  in  1833.  in  the 
two  parishes,  a  dame-school  with  16  children;  William  of 
Waynflete's  free  grammar-school,  with  42  children  ;  an  en- 
dowed free-school,  supported  by  the  governors  of  Bethle* 
hem  Hospital,  with  133 children;  nine  other  day-schools 
with  222  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  387 
children :  one  of  the  Sunday-schools,  with  105  children,  was 
supported  by  the  governors  of  Bethlehem  HoapitaL  '^  Wil< 
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liam  of  Waynfleto  wai  of  this  town ;  his  name  wai  WiHiam 
Partin.    He  founded  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Wragby  is  in  the  wapen  take  of  WraKgoe,  parts  of  Lindsey, 
'.  44  miles  from  Lundou  through  Lincoln.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 1710  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  601,  more 
than  a  fourth  agricultural.  The  town  is  neatly  built  and 
pleasantly  situated.  A  handsome  new  church  was  built  in 
1837,  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  proprietor  of  the  town.  There  is 
a  Methodist  meeting-house ;  also  an  almshouse  for  six  cler- 
gymen's widows  and  six  other  persons,  with  a  chapel.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with 
the  rectory  of  East  Torrington,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  327/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  20 
children ;  another  day-school  with  25  children ;  and  a  Sun- 
day-school with  28  children. 

The  Iblluwiug  places  had  markets,  now  disused. — ^Bin- 
brook  is  in  Walbhcruft  hundred,  parts  of  Lindsay.  It  lies 
in  the  Wolds  between  Caistor  and  Louth,  out  of  any  ereat 
road.  It  coiisbts  of  two  parishes,  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Mary, 
having  a  joint  area  of  6070  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1030,  more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  are  ex- 
tensive rabbit-warrens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consider- 
able business  is  done  in  dressing  skins  fot  furriers.  The 
living  of  St.  Gabriel  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  75/.,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visitation ;  that  of 
St  Mary  is  a  rectory,  in  tlie  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  oi  291/.  There  were  in  1823,  in  the  two 
parishes,  four  day-schools  with  75  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schools  with  184  children. 

Burton,  distingui^ihed  from  other  places  of  the  same 
k>ame  as  Burton-upoii- Slather,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Manley,  parts  of  Lindsey,  169  miles  from  London  through 
Newark  and  Gainsborough.  The  parish  comprehends  an 
area  of  3860  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  760,  three- 
fifihs  agricultural.  The  town  was  formerly  more  extensive, 
but  different  calamities  that  have  happened  to  it  have  com- 
bined with  the  rise  of  Gainsborough  to  reduce  it;  its  market 
has  consequently  been  given  up  of  late  years.  It  is  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Trent,  upon  the  bank  of  which  there  is 
a  wharf.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Flixborough,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  and  of  the 
joint  yearly  value  of  752/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were, 
in  1 833,  five  day-schools  (one  partly  supported  by  a  yearly 
donation),  with  130  children ;  and  two  Sundi&y- schools,  with 
107  children. 

Crowland  or  Croyland  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  parts 
of  Holland,  near  the  old  channel  of  the  Welland,  and  near 
the  south  border  of  the  county,  87  miles  from  London, 
through  Huntingdon,  Ramsey,  and  Thorney.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antk]uity  and  interest.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  but  though  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  not  sufficient  to  support  the  conjecture.  In 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  a  monastery  was 
founded  here  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century.  The  first  building  is  said  to 
have  been  of  timber :  and,  from  the  marshy  character  of 
the  soiU  was  founded  upon  piles.  In  or  about  a.d.  870,  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred  I.,  this  monastery,  with  several  others, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  monastery,  which  had  been  restored, 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
afterwards,  with  funds  partly,  if  not  wholly,  raised  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  Five  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone ;  and  the  abbey, 
thus  restored,  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  reputation. 
At  the  dissolution,  its  yearly  revenues  were  estimated  at 
1217/.  59.  lid.  gross,  or  1083/.  15«.  10c/.  clear.  The  build- 
ings of  the  ablKsy  were  much  injured  during  the  siege  of 
Oroyland,  which  the  royalists  had  fortified,  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  under  Cromwell:  there  are  yet  standing 
lK>wever  considerable  remains  of  the  church.  This  build- 
ing was  originally  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
probably  rose  little  above  the  roof  of  the  church :  there  was 
a  campanile  tower  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  After 
the  dissolution  the  transepts  and  choir  were  pulled  down ; 
the  nave  with  its  side  aisles  was  left  for  use  as  the  parish 
church  ;  but  the  damage  sustained  in  the  civil  war  led  to 
the  church  being  transferred  to  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave; 
and  the  centre  and  south  aisle  were  abandoned  to  decay,  in 
which  state  they  now  remain.  The  architecture  of  the 
building  variea;  part  ia  of  Norman,  part  of  Early  English, 


and  part  of  Perpendicular  architecture.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  present  church  is  a  massive  tower  of  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter :  the  western  entrance  to  what  was  the  central  part 
of  the  nave  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  rich 
Early  English  in  the  kingdom.  The  groming  of  the  roof 
of  the  present  church  is  very  good,  and  the  original  windows 
have  been  fine  ones.  There  are  some  antient  screen-work 
and  an  antient  font  The  very  foundations  of  the  other 
conventual  buildings  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  church  is  the  triangular  bridge 
at  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  There  is  no  record  of  its 
erection,  but  ftem  its  style,  which  is  Decorated  English,  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consists  of 
three  semi-arches  meeting  in  a  common  centre,  and  form- 
ing by  their  junction  as  many  pointed  arches.  The  bridge 
is  too  steep  for  carriages,  and  is  little  used  even  for  horses. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Trinity.  At  one  angle  of  the  bridge  is  the  statue  of  some 
king  much  decayed. 

The  parish  comprehends  12,780  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1831  of  2268,  nearly  two-thirds  agriciSltural.  The  village 
is  surrounded  by  fens,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
grazing,  in  the  dairy,  or  in  the  breeding  or  taking  of  geese 
and  wild-fowl.  The  market  has  been  removed  to  Thorney. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  115/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  1833  nine  dame-schools,  with  about  100  children; 
eight  day-schools,  with  225  children;  and  two  Svndky- 
schools,  with  206  children. 

Navenby  is  in  the  hundred  of  Boothby  GrafTo,  parts  of 
Kesteven,  on  the  road  f^om  Grantham  to  Lincoln.  124  miles 
from  London.  The  church  is  partly  of  Early  English  and 
partly  of  Decorated  English  architecture.  The  windows 
of  the  chancel  are  very  fine  specimens  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, particularly  the  east  window,  the  muUions  and 
tracery  of  which  are  remarkably  graceful.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 2110  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  778, 
above  half  agricultural.  The  market,  formerly  held  on 
Thursday,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  living  is'  a  rectory, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
588/.I  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  two  dame- 
schools,  with  18  children;  two  day-schools,  with  25  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  endowed  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  109 
children  in  the  week  and  1 66  on  Sunday. 

Saltfieet  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  parts  of 
Lindsey,  159  miles  from  London  by  Sleaford,  Homcastle, 
and  Louth.  Salttleet,  half  a  centurv  ago,  was  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  but  is  now  decayed  and  is  a  mere  hamlet 
to  the  parish  of  Skidbrooke.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery ;  there  is  a  bank  of  good 
oysters  off  the  coast  The  parish  of  Skidbrooke  contains 
2420  acres,  with  a  population  of  362,  about  half  agricul- 
tural. ITie  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  271/.  There  were  in 
1833  two  day-schools,  with  52  children,  and  one  Sunday- 
school,  with  58  children. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — This 
county,  as  noticed  above,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
constitutes  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow, 
llie  intended  changes  in  the  diocese  have  been  also  given. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
rural  deaneries:— 1,  Lincoln;  2,  Aswardbum,  or  Asward- 
burn-cum-Lafford ;  3,  Aveland;  4,  Beltisloe  or  Beltislaw ; 
5,  Bolingbroke  or  Bullingbrook ;  6,  Candleshoe ;  7,  Calce- 
worth  or  Calcewarth ;  8,  Gartree ;  9,  Grantham ;  10,  Graifo 
orGraifoe;  11,  Grimsby  Hill;  12,  Horncastle;  13,  Longo- 
bovey;  14,  Loveden;  15,  Lowth-cum-Ludbrook;  16,  Ness, 
or  Nesse;  17,  Stamford;  18,  Walshcroft  or  WalsrrofL; 
19,  Wraggoe  or  Wraghoe;  and  20,  Yarborough  or  Yar- 
burgh.  The  archdeaconry  of  Stow  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing rural  deaneries: — 1,  Aslacoe  or  Aslacko;  2,  Ck)r- 
ringham ;  3,  Lawress ;  and  4,  Manley  or  Manlake.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  given  bv  Camden  at  630.  In  Lewises 
*  Topographical  Dictionary'  they  are  given  at  609,  of  which 
305  are  rectories,  244  vicarages,  and  the  remainder  perpetual 
curacies,  chapelries,  or  donatives.  Tiie  diocese  of  Lincoln  is 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbur}'. 

Lincolnshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Lincoln,  where  is  the  county  gaol.  The  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  as  follows :  for  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  at  Lincoln ;  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland, 
the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Midsummer  sessions,  at  Bourn  * 
the  Miabiaelmas  session^  at  Boston:  for  the  parts  of  Lind- 
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tev,  for  one  division,  at  Kirton  in  landsey ;  and  for  the 
other  division,  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  at 
Spilsby,  and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Louth. 

Bcfoi-e  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the  county  re- 
turned two  members,  who  were  elected  and  the  poll  taken 
at  Lincoln.  Two  members  each  were  returned  for  the 
city  uf  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
Grimsby,  and  Stamford. 

By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts  the  county  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  each  to  return  two  members.  The 
northern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Lindsey :  the 
election  takes  place  at  Lincoln,  and  the  poUhig  stations  are 
Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Epworth,  Barton,  Glanfurd  Brigg, 
Market-Rasen,  Gnmsby,  Louth,  Spil&by,  and  Horncastle. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Kesteven 
and  Holland :  the  election  takes  place  at  Sleaford,  and  the 
poUing-stations  arc  Sleaford,  Boston,  Holbeach,  Bourn, 
Donington,  Navenby,  Spaldine,  and  Grantham. 

History  and  Antiquities — At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  Lincolnshire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  CJoritani  (Kopiravoi),  who  occupied  several  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  whose  dominion  stretched  through  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber.  In  the 
division  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Lincolnshire 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis. 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed 
through  Lincolnshire,  were  Ermine-street,  which  had  two 
branches;  the  Foss-way;  and  what  has  been  termed  the 
Upper  Salt-way.  Ermine-street,  after  passing  over  an 
angle  of  the  county  near  Stamford,  re-entered  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  South  Witham,  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham.  It  immediately  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  ran  north  by  Ancaster  and  Lincoln 
to  Wintringham  on  the  Humber.  The  other  main  branch 
ran  north-north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Foss-way 
commenced  on  the  coast  at  Grimsby  or  Saltfteet,  or  some- 
where between  them,  and  ran  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Salt- way  appears 
to  have  been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  salt-works  of  Worcestershire.  Two  of 
these  lines  of  road,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and 
the  Fobs,  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  There  were  sub- 
ordinate branches  from  these  roads,  and  Dr.  Stukely  con- 
sidered that  there  were  traces  of  other  Roman  roads. 

Lindum,  the  modern  Lincoln,  was  a  British  town  before 
it  was  made  a  Roman  station :  it  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  great  roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  Foss.  Ptolemy  calls  it  AiV^ov,  and  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Coritani.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  station,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Roman  colony, 
whence  the  latter  syllable  of  its  modern  name.  The  station 
was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points ;  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  enclosed  area  was  1200  feet  by  1300.  The  walls 
have  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since  demo- 
lished. The  remaining  gate,  now  called  '  Newport  Gate,' 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  king- 
dom. It  consists  of  a  central  arch  nearly  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  formed  with  large  stones  put  together  apparently  with- 
out mortur ;  the  height,  according  to  Stukely,  was  originally 
above  twenty-two  feet,  but  it  is  now,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  causeway,  scarcely  more  than  half  that  height.  On 
each  side  of  the  great  arch  are  two  lateral  arches  or  posterns, 
now  nearly  closed  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil ;  these 
small  arches  were  each  seven  feet  and  a  half  wide  by  fifteen 
high.  Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall ; 
a  Roman  arch  and  part  of  the  wall  are  incorporated  with  the 
Norman  castle;  and  another  portion  of  wall  parallel  to 
that  of  the  station,  and  now  called  '  the  Mint  Wall,'  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  a  granary  or  of  some  other 
Roman  building.  A  fortified  wall  with  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners appears  to  have  run  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Witham, 
and  then  along  the  bank ;  if  any  part  of  this  remains,  it 
has  been  so  mingled  with  later  Saxon  or  Norman  work- 
manship, that  it  cannot  be  discriminated.  Coins  of  the 
einiierors  Nero,  Vespasian,  akid  Julian  have  been  found 
here,  and  especially  of  Carausius.  who,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, resided  for  a  time  at  Lincoln.  A  tessellated  pave- 
ment and  a  hypocaust  beneath  it  were  discovered  in  a.d. 
1730:  the  pavement  was  thirteen  feet  below  the  present 
lurfaoe.    Another  hypocaust  and  several  antiquities  have 


been  also  disoorered,  especially  a  sarcophagns  and  soma 
stone  cofiins,  earthen  and  gloss  urns,  and  other  funereal 
utensils.  Part  of  a  set  of  glazed  earthen  conduit-pipes  and 
other  specimens  of  pottery  have  been  also  found. 

The  only  other  Roman  station  in  the  county  mentioned 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  was  Causenneo.  Ad  Ahum,  men- 
tioned by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  on  Ermine-street,  at 
Winteringham  or  Winterton,  near  the  south  bank  of  the 
Humber.  The  Bannovallum  and  the  Vainouas  of  the  ano- 
nymous geographer  Ravcnnas  have  been  fixed  at  Horncastle 
and  Wainncet  Cuusennoe  was  probably  Ancaster  on  Ermine- 
street,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  Roman  coins  tiave 
been  found  here.  The  remains  of  the  station  at  Winterton, 
supposed  to  be  Ad  Ahum,  were  ploughed  up  not  more  than 
six  )  ears  before  Stukely  wrote  the  account  of  it,  and  'great 
pavements,  chimney-stones,'  and  other  antiquities  were 
found,  but  not  preserved.  Three  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments were  found  here  a.d.  1747.  At  Roxbv,  Hibbaldstow, 
Appleby,  Sandton,  and  Broughton,  all  in  the  same  part  of 
the  county,  various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
At  Horkstow  also,  near  Winterton,  several  Roman  remains, 
chiefly  tessellated  pavements  and  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, have  been  found.  At  Torksey,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Foss  Dyke  with  the  Trent,  between  Lincoln  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, there  was  probably  a  Roman  settlement.  The 
foundations  of  the  antient  Norman  castle  appear  to  have 
been  Roman.  At  Scampton,  about  sLx  miles  north  of 
Lincoln,  were  discovered  in  1795  the  foundations  of  a 
Roman  villa,  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  having 
upwards  of  forty  apartments  on  the  ground-plan,  with 
painted  and  stuccoed  walls,  and  no  less  than  thirteen 
Roman  pavements,  only  one  of  which  was  perfect.  Some 
of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness.  Various  Roman 
antiquities  were  found  scattered  over  the  spot.  Upon  the 
banks  of  (he  Trent,  three  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  county,  two  Roman  altars  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  Horsley  was  inclined  to  fix  the 
station  Segelocum  hero,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  placing  it  at  Littleborough  on  the  Not- 
tin^rhamshire  side,  where  he  admits  that  the  town  attached 
to  the  station  stood.  Stow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Sirlnaceaster  of  the  Saxons,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  after- 
wards transferred  to  Lincoln.  Near  Gainsborough  and  at 
Aukborough,  both  on  the  Trent,  are  Roman  camps :  the 
latter  was,  in  Stukely's  time,  vcr)'  perfect,  and  formed  a 
square  of  300  feet;  near  it  was  one  of  those  labyrinths, 
formed  of  banks,  called  here  and  elsewhere  Julian's  bower. 
Camps,  probably  Roman,  have  been  found  at  Gedney  Hill, 
near  Holbeacii,  and  at  Honnington,  not  far  from  Grantham ; 
a  mosaic  pavement  at  Denton,  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  of  baked  earthenware  in  other 
places. 

Under  the  Saxons,  Lindsey,  a  name  which  perhaps  ex- 
tended nearly  or  quite  over  the  modern  county  of  Lincoln, 
appears  to  have  been  a  subordinate  state  dependent  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  included  among  the  con- 
quests of  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  under  whose  influence 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missiupiur)'  Paulinus. 
Bede  has  recorded  that  Blecca,  the  governor  of  Lincoln, 
was.  with  his  household,  among  the  first  converts,  a.d.  628. 

When  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  were  carrying  on  their 
ravages  in  England  in  the  time  of  Ethelrcd  I.,  Lincolnshire, 
which  then  had  several  monastic  establishments,  suffered 
greatly.  The  narrative  of  their  ravages,  given  in  the  pages 
of  the  apocryphal  Ingulphus,  is  interestitig  ;  and  if  its  au- 
thenticity could  be  depended  on,  would  afford  considerable 
light  amid  the  historic  darkness  of  the  period.  Early  in 
the  year  870  the  Northmen  landed  at  llumberstan  (Hum- 
berstone),  near  Grimsby,  ravaired  Lindissy  (Lindsey).  and 
marched  to  Bardeney  on  the  Witham,  where  was  a  famous 
monastery,  the  monks  of  which  they  massacred  in  the 
church.  About  Michaelmas  they  penetrated  into  Kesteven, 
bloodshed  and  devastation  marking  their  course.  Here 
however  they  were  met  by  a  force  thus  described  by  Ingul- 
phus:—*  Count  A 1  gar  (Comes  Algarus)  and  two  knights 
(milites)  his  seneschals  (scheneschalli  sui),  called  Wibert 
and  Leofric  (from  whose  names  the  aged  men  and  rustics 
thereabout  have  since  given  npf)ellations  to  the  villages 
where  they  hved,  calling  them  Wiberton  and  Lcfrinkton), 
drew  together  all  the  youth  of  Holland  (Iloylandia),  with  a 
band  (cohors)  of  two  hundred  men  from  the  monastery  of 
Ooyland,  stout  warriors,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  were 
exiles  (fugitivi),  who  wore  commanded  by  brother  Toly 
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(ToHus),  wlio  had  bccomo  a  monk  in  that  monastery,  having 
h«en  before  that  the  most  renowned  for  military  skill  in  all 
llcrcia,  but  who  had  then,  from  the  desire  of  a  heavenly 
country,  given  up  secular  for  spiritual  warfare  at  Croyland. 
They  gathered  together  also  about  three  hundred  brave  and 
warlike  men  from  Depiug,  Langtoft,  and  Boston  (Boston), 
with  whom  they  joined  Morcard  (Morcardus),  lord  of  Brunne 
(Bourne),  with  his  retainers  (familia),  who  were  very  stout 
and  numerous ;  they  were  moreover  aided  by  Osgot,  deputy 
(vicedominus)  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  veteran,  with  a  band  of 
500  Lincoln  men.'  In  the  first  engagement  the  natives  had 
the  advantage;  but  the  reinforcements  which  joined  the  in- 
\*aders  in  the  night  struck  such  terror  into  the  Christians 
that  many  fled.  The  rest  having  received  the  sacrament, 
and  *  being  fully  prepared  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  defence  of  their  country,'  marched  to  the  battle.  The 
Northmen,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  three  of  their  kings  (who 
were  buried  at  a  place  previously  called  Laundon,  but  sub- 
sequently Trekyngham),  fought  with  the  utmost  ferocity; 
but  the  Christians,  though  far  inferior  in  number,  main- 
tained the  combat  till  nightfall,  and  were  then)  overcome 
only  by  stratagem.  Algar  and  his  seneschals  and  Toly  fell ; 
and  of  the  whole  body  only  a  few  young  men  of  Sutton  and 
(jedeney  escaped,  who  carried  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
monks  of  Croyland.  To  that  monastery  the  Northmen 
soon  proceeded,  murdered  tiio  abbot,  and  those  other  in- 
mates who  were  too  old  or  too  oung  to  Hy  (except  one  bov 
of  ten  years  old,  whom  the  compassion  of  one  of  theDanisn 
chieftains  preserved),  and  burned  the  monastery.  From 
Croyland  they  marched  to  the  monastery  of  Medeshamsted, 
nuw  Peierboroutrh,  which  they  also  entirely  destroyed, 
having  put  the  inmates,  without  exception,  to  the  sword. 

Lincolnshire  passed  permanently  into  Danish  hands 
about  A.D.  877  ;  it  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Danish  burghs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford  ;  and  was  included 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danelage  (the 
'Danish  law,*  or  Danish  'jurisdiction*),  as  scttletl  by  the 
treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane.  Tho  con- 
ques-i  uf  this  part  of  the  inland  by  the  Danes  appears  to 
have  been  complete;  but  the  similarity  of  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Anglo  Saxons  and  the  Danes  diminished 
the  violence  of  the  changes  effected  by  it.  Danish  names 
however  supplanted  the  previous  Anglo-Saxon  ones  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  prevalenre  of  the  Danish  termina- 
tion •  by'*  (as  in  Grimsby,  Salttlectby,  Normanby,  Wil- 
loughby,  &c.),  the  change  must  have  been  made  in  a  great 
many  cases.  The  denominations  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  tribunals  appear  to  have  been  changed ;  the 
name  '  wapentake  *  superseded  that  of '  hundred.'  In  time 
however  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  population  became 
amalgamated,  and  the  whole  district  came  under  the  su- 
prcraary  of  the  Anj^lo  Saxon  crown. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud 
Lincolnshire  was  tlio  scene  of  contost.  Tbe  siege  and  battle 
of  Lincoln,  a.d.  11  11,  have  been  already  noticed.  In  the 
lr.^iU  in  which  Henry  II.  was  involved  with  his  children, 
one  of  the  Mowbrays,  ^\ho  had  a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ax* 
holme,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  insurgent  Prince  Henrj', 
wa*  compelled  to  submit  by  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  theLin- 
coln>hire  men,  who  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  boats, 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  razed  the  castle  to 
the  ground.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  barons  with  John  and 
his  son  Henry  III.,  Lincoln  was  signalized  by  a  second 
battle,  which  seated  Henry  III.,  yet  a  boy,  securely  on  his 
thrune.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troubles  had 
again  broken  out,  Axholme  became  once  more  the  refuge 
of  the  disaffected.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  Lincoln- 
shire appears  not  to  have  suffered  much.  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
out  of  revenge  fdr  his  fatlier's  death,  whom  Edward  IV. 
had  beheaded,  rai»e<l  a  rebellion  apainst  that  prince,  and 
gathered  an  army  of  30,000  Lincolnshire  men.  lie  wag 
defeated  with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death 
by  vhe  king's  command.  This  battle  is  sometimes  called 
the  battle  of  *  Lose-coat-fiold'  from  the  vanquished  having 
cast  off  their  coals  in  order  to  run  away  the  faster.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
ttries,  AJ>.  1536.  The  rebellion  began  at  Louth,  where  the 
e.clcsiastical  commi.ssioncrs  were  to  hold  a  visitation.  It 
^as  excited  by  Dr.  Makerel,  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxney, 
between  Lmcoln  and  Wragby,  and  oy  one  Mellon,  who  as- 
sumed tbe  name  of  *  Captain  Cobler.'  (State  Papers,  pub- 
lished by  tlie  Record  Comuissiouers.)  The  reb«Uion  spread 


into  Yorkshire,  where  Robert  Aske  took  the  command  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Lincolnshire  rebels  sent  in  petitions 
to  the  king,  specifying  what  they  deemed  their  grievanceg; 
and  the  king  gave  an  answer  (Slate  Papers,  *  Henry  VUI.,' 
part  ii..  No.  xlviii.),  in  which  he  designates  the  shire  '  one 
of  tho  most  brute  and  beestelie  of  tho  whole  realm.'  llie 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  and  Huntingflon,  and  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  were  sent  into  Lincolnshire  with  all  the 
force  that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  dispersed  with- 
out coming  to  an  engagement,  delivering  up  their  leaders 
to  the  king's  officers.  Dr.  Makerel,  with  the  vicar  of 
Louth  and  thirteen  others,  were  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifices  which  were 
erected  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  Lin- 
colnshire contains  many  admirable  specimens,  esi:ecially 
churches.  The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  churches  of 
Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and  other  places,  have  been 
already  noticed.  On  the  hill  which  runs  from  Lincoln 
towards  Grantham  is  a  line  of  churches,  presenting  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normanton, 
and  Ancaster  have  considerable  portions  of  Norman  cha- 
racter. Caythorpe  church  is  chietiy  of  Decorated  English 
character,  and  presents  several  singularities  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Leadenham  has  a  tower  and  spire  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  of  good  design ;  the  rest  of  the  church  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Decorated  English.  The  churches 
on  and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as 
much,  if  not  more  variety  and  excellence  of  composition 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  distance:  among  them  are  Sleaford,  Folkingham, 
Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby,  Thrccking- 
bam,  Kirby  Laythorpe,  Howel,  Horbfing,  Sempringham, 
and  Morton  have  portions  of  Norman  character.  Sempring- 
ham church  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
building ;  it  has  a  tower  of  plain  Perpendicular  character. 
Silk  Willoughby  church  is  of  fine  Decorated  English  charac- 
ter, with  a  lower  and  spire  of  good  composition.  WaUot 
has  a  tower  and  fine  crocketed  spire,  which  aic  of  De- 
corated English  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  east  window  is  very  fine.  Ileckington  church  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom, 
having  almost  every  feature  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  large 
cross  church,  having  a  nave  and  aisles,  spacious  transepts, 
a  large  chancel  with  a  vestry  attached  to  the  north  side, 
and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  crowned  with  four  pentagonal 
pinnacles  and  a  lofty  spire. 

The  finest  churches  in  the  Fens  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Perpendicular  character ;  they  have  lofty  spires,  some  of 
them  crocketed.  The  churches  already  noticed  are  chiefly 
in  Kesteven  and  Holland  ;  those  of  Lindsey  are  of  inferior 
architecture,  except  in  the  flat  marshy  tract  between  the 
Wolds  and  the  (Jcean  or  the  Humber,  where  there  are 
some  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this  district  vary  but 
little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  They  are  commonly  built  with  good  materials.  The 
churches  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  claim  to  architectural 
beauty.  In  the  western  parts  of  lindsey  some  of  the 
churches  are  of  great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this  part,  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  chiefly  of  Norman  character. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Of  Barl- 
ing's Abbey  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fragments  of  columns 
remain.  Of  Thornton  Abbey,  not  far  from  Barton-upon- 
Humber,  the  remains  are  more  important  and  interesting. 
It  was  founded  by  William  Le  Gras,  or  Le  Gros,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  au.  1139,  as  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  and 
was  aftcrwanls  made  an  abbey.  Its  revenues  at  the  disso- 
lution were  730/.  17*.  2d.  gross,  or  594/.  1 7*.  lOd,  clear;  after 
the  suppression,  Henry  VIII.  reserved  the  revenues  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prebendaries;  but  this  also  was  .suppressed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  buihlings  were  originally 
extensive,  forming  a  q\iadranglc  surrounded  with  a  moat,  and 
having  lofty  ramparts  for  occasional  defence.  The  gate-house, 
which  formed  the  western  entrance,  is  yet  tolerably  entire ; 
four  handsome  hexagonal  towers  form  tho  four  angles  of 
this  gate-house.  A  spacious  room,  probably  tho  refectory, 
and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  church,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter- ho  use, 
are  also  standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  which  stood  to  th« 
south,  is  occupied  as  a  farm-house. 
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Of  Bardney  Abbey  tbere  are  some  remains,  also  of  Kirk- 
stead  Abbey ;  both  these  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Witham,  between  Lincoln  and  Boston.  The  abbot's  lodge 
of  Revesby  Abbey,  on  the  north  border  of  the  fen  country, 
formed  part  of  an  antient  house,  since  used  for  the  offices 
of  the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Croyland 
has  been  described  before. 

Of  Temple  Bruer,  a  preceptory  first  of  Knights  Templars, 
afterwards  of  Hospitallers,  a  few  vaults  and  the  tower  of 
the  church  are  left ;  the  latter  is  a  massy,  quadranjjular, 
stone  building,  accessible  to  the  top  by  a  winding  staircase. 
The  remains  of  Haverhulme  Priory,  near  Sleaford,  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  modem  mansion. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene 
of  several  important  events.  In  March,  1642,  Colonel 
Cavendish,  on  the  nart  of  the  king,  took  possesaion  of  Gran- 
tham, and  captured  360  prisoners,  with  a  qtiantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  demolished  the  works  which  had 
been  erected.  Oliver  Cromwell  shortly  afterwards  gained  a 
victor)'  near  Grantham  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse  over 
twenty-four  troops  of  royalist  eavalry.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  Colonel  Cavendish  defeated  the  parliament- 
ary forces  at  Ancaster.  In  the  same  year  Gainsborough 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham.  The  earl  of  Kingston,  the  '.royalist 
governor,  was  taken,  and  being  sent  to  Hull  was  shot  by 
the  royalists  iu  mistake  as  he  was  crossing  the  Humber. 
In  1643  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  near  Grainsborough  over 


the  royalists  under  General  Cavendish,  who  lost  his  life  itk 
the  enga^ment.  In  autumn  the  same  year  the  ro^ists 
were  agam  defeated  at  Horncastle;  and  in  1644  Lincoln 
castle  and  minster  were  stormed  by  tbe  earl  of  Manchester, 
who  killed  or  captured  about  800  men.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  did  not  exceed  50  killed  and  wounded. 

(Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  Allen's  History  qf 
Lincolnshire;  Browne  Willis's  Cathedrals;  Parliamentary 
Papers;  Rickman's  Qothic  Architseturs,  &c.) 

Statistics. 

Population, — Lincolnshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agricul- 
tural county,  ranking  in  this  respect  the  fifth  in  the  list  of 
English  counties.  Of  79,535  males  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  only  167  are  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery,  while  45,272  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  32,167  of  which  number  are 
labourers.  Of  the  few  engaged  in  manufactures  28  men 
are  employed  at  Louth  in  making  carpets,  blankets,  and 
worsted.  At  Owston  and  West  Butterwick  43  men  are 
employed  in  making  sacking,  tarpaulins,  and  wool-sheets; 
at  Haney  about  20  in  similar  occupations.  There  is  a 
small  manufacture  of  silk  shag  at  Stamford ;  of  mill-ma- 
chinery at  Barton  and  at  Boston ;  of  dressing-machines  at 
Skirbeck;  and  a  few  weavers  are  scattered  about  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  tae 
last  census  (1831)  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupations  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


The  following  Table  is  a  Summary  of  the  Population,  ^.,  of  every  Hundred,  ^tJ., 

as  taken  in  1831. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

HUNDREDS, 

FemUie* 

AU  other 

. 

CITIES. 

chiefly 

FamiUes 

OR 

BoUil* 

Unla- 

FMHUiet 

chiefly 

'Six 

not  com- 
priMdin 

Ttrtnl  of 

M»lo«. 

BOROUGHS. 

luhabUad. 

FamillM. 

iug. 

habitsd. 

inAgVi. 
culture. 

nuuiufiie- 
and  han- 

the tiro 
preced- 
ing 

Malea. 

Females. 

Perkood. 

iw.'iity 

yean  Ot 

age. 

dicraft. 

daues. 

Parts  qf  Holland. 

Elloe,      •      wapentake 

5,723 

5,939 

44 

70 

3,540 

1,452 

947 

15,193 

14,121 

29,314 

7,9t9 

Kirton        .     .     „     • 

2,873 

3,113 

5 

65 

2.101 

594 

418 

7,469 

7,308 

14,777 

3,635 

Skirbeck    .     •     „     . 

1,372 

1,464 

8 

39 

1,011 

191 

262 

3,666 

3,550 

7,216 

1,709 

Boston,   .     .     borough 

2,437 

2,487 

5 

184 

149 

1,234 

1,104 

5,094 

6,146 

11,240 

2,542 

Parts  of  Kesteven, 

Aswardhurn,  wapentake 

1,256 

1,337 

1 

36 

940 

281 

110 

3,279 

3,128 

6,407 

1,639 

Aveland     .     •     »,     • 

1,885 

2,049 

7 

47 

1,302 

502 

245 

4,958 

5,020 

9,978 

2.467 

BeltUloe     •     .     „     . 

1,176 

1,273 

16 

20 

865 

293 

115 

3,403 

3.027 

6,430 

1,649 

Boothby-Graifo     „     . 

1,458 

1,571 

2 

35 

1,098 

295 

J  78 

4,000 

3,843 

7,843 

1,982 

Flaxwell  ..     .     „     • 

1,137 

1,181 

0 

47 

523 

377 

281 

3,033 

2.982 

6,015 

1,471 

Langoe       .     .     „     . 

1,533 

1,654 

7 

7 

1,263 

299 

92 

3,872 

3,684 

7,556 

1,900 

Loveden     .     .     „     . 

1,534 

1,694 

2 

41 

1,106 

3^0 

218 

3,957 

4  .008 

7,965 

2,004 

Ness 

1,359 

1,464 

4 

53 

878 

380 

206 

3,489 

3,381 

6,870 

1,732 

Winnibriggs  \ 
and  Three  |      "     * 

1,166 

1,285 

12 

20 

777 

299 

209 

3,041 

3,108 

6,149 

1^513 

Grantham,  borough 
and  soke      .     .     . . 

2,072 

2,223 

10 

59 

590 

919 

714 

5,216 

5,564 

10,780 

2,697 

Stamford,  borough     . 

1>078 

1,204 

25 

27 

64 

711 

429 

2,691 

3,146 

5,837 

1,390 

Parts  of  Lindsey. 

Aslacoe,   .     wapentake 

880 

947 

1 

4 

712 

169 

66 

2,486 

2,353 

4,839 

1,274 

Boliugbruke       .     soke 

2,114 

2,214 

5 

54 

1,444 

436 

334 

5,659 

5,160 

11,119 

2,703 

^'Si"'1-p«»'»- 

2,314 

2,456 

8 

106 

1,210 

636 

610 

5,953 

5,966 

11,919 

2,973 

Calceworth,  hundred  . 

1,961 

2,100 

0 

47 

1,404 

408 

288 

5,118 

5,148 

10,266 

2,438 

Caiidleshoe,  wapentake 

1,639 

1,737 

8 

39 

1,152 

352 

233 

4,299 

4,217 

8,5)6 

2,07-2 

Corringham     .     „     . 

2,846 

2,917 

17 

204 

911 

921 

1,085 

6,465 

6,718 

13,183 

3,331 

Gartree      .      .     „     . 

1,242 

1,343 

5 

24 

965 

214 

164 

3,605 

3,358 

6,963 

1,679 

Jfill,  hundred        .     . 

606 

696 

1 

9 

498 

127 

71 

1,722 

1,698 

3,420 

847 

Horncastle,  soke  .     . 

1,677 

1,788 

4 

45 

712 

558 

518 

4,261 

4,395 

8,656 

2,148 

Lawrcss,  wapentake   . 

1,327 

1,426 

12 

36 

835 

337 

254 

3,600 

3,583 

7.24C 

1.869 

Louth-Eske,  hundred 

2,800 

2,937 

15 

123 

1,352 

875 

710 

6,904 

7,123 

14,027 

3,368 

Lud  borough,  wapentake 

249 

290 

1 

2 

240 

34 

16 

741 

689 

1,430 

316 

Manley      •     •     „     . 

4,467 

6,012 

11 

136 

3,099 

1,051 

862 

11,520 

11,526 

23,046 

5.834 

Walshcroft      ,     „     . 

1,370 

1,561 

3 

56 

961 

380 

220 

8,871 

3,744 

7,615 

1,920 

Weil     .     .     .     „     . 

619 

661 

2 

24 

466 

137 

58 

1.658 

1,536 

3,194 

hOl 

Wra;?goe    .     .     „     . 

1,125 

1,250 

0 

19 

924 

222 

104 

3,263 

8,059 

6,322 

1.641 

Yarborough     .     „     . 

3,903 

4,138 

11 

162 

2,181 

1.122 

835 

9,668 

9,819 

19,487 

5,033 

Lincoln,  city    .     .     . 

2,417 

2,492 
65,903 

16 

128 

470 

•    1,108 

914 

5,644 

6,199 

11,843 

2, SOS 

Totals 

61,615 

268 

1,968    35,749 

17,284 

12,870 

158,858 

158,607 

317,465 

79,535 
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The  population  of  lincolnihure  at  each  of  Um  torn  follow- 
ing dates  was  as  under: — 


Males. 

FeoMlM. 

TolaL      Inen 

SIM  per  Ml 

1801 

102,445 

106,113 

208,557 

,  , 

1811 

117,032 

120,869 

237,891 

14  65 

1821 

141.570 

141,488 

283,058 

18-98 

1831 

158,958 

158,607 

317,465 

1207 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
108,908,  or  about  52^  per  cent.,  which  is  4}  per  cent,  be- 
low the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

Cmmiy  Expentet,  Crime^  4^. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  s.    d. 

1801    were     95,575,  being  9    2  for  each  inhabitant. 

1811       ..     129,343      H  10  10 

1321       ..      168,786       „  11    11 

1831        ..      174,055       „  10  U  „ 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
•ndiog  March,  1837,  was  111,242/.  If  we  assume  that  the 
population  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  69.  6d,  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these 
averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
TVales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Lincolnshire  for  poot*rate,  county -rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  2&th  March, 
1833,  was  225,005/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  .  .  £188,927  h4. 

Dwelling-houses  .  30,760  18 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  3,355  9 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.     1,961  16 

Total  325,005  11 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor     .  ,  £  1 69,073  10«. 

In  suits  of  law,  rei^(^yal  of  paupers,  &c.  6,750    3 

For  other  purposes    "  .  .  49,073     1 


Total 


224,896  14 


la  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  ending  March,  1834,  there  was  raised  228,238/.; 
la35,  207,367/.;  1836,  188,264/.;  1837,  133,767/.;  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows: — 

1834.  1835.  1836.  1837. 

£.      «.  iff.        s.  £.     t,  £. 

For  the  reliefofUie  poor  .    161^4    0  146.058    0  131,685    0  111.143 

lu  tQits  of  law.  removals,  &c.      8fi!4    0  7.749    0  7.646    0  5^14 

nmoniU      towards     the)  t,ct»i%    a  »o  ««*»    « 

For  all  other  purpowt         )  125.856    0       23,857    0        17,111 

Total  OMrnqr  expended     jeS31,803    0      206,412    0      186,467    0      133.767 

The  saving  effected  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  in  1 837, 
as  compared  with  the  sum  expKended  in  1 834,  was  therefore 
about  31  per  cent. ;  and  the  saving  effected,  comparing  the 
same  periods  of  time,  in  tho  whole  sum  expended,  was  about 
42|  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Lincolnshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1835,  is  29;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
ibcir  charge  is  538.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
in  1835  were  as  follows: — 

Revenue  received  from  tolls     .  £28,449  17  0 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute 

duty                 .             .             .  2,269  U  0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed           .             .             .  3,745  3  0 

Revenue  from  fines        .             .  12  0  0 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts  1,101  19  0 

Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  tolls      .             .  14  0 


Total  income  35,579  14  0 

£.     *.  d. 

Manual  labour                •             .  8,229  17  0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  3,000  1 2  0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs         .  4,416  12  0 

Land  purchased              .             .  42     4  0 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials  245  1 7  0 

Tradeunen'i  hills            .            .  1,191    9  Q 
p.  O.  No.  8M. 


Salary  of  treasurer 

„      of  clerk 
,  „      of  surveyor 
Law  charges 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements     . 
Debts  paid  off    . 
Incidental  expenses 


215  13  0 

473  4  0 

1,673  19  0 

25G  12  0 

5,482  17  0 

1,580  1  0 

1,069  0  0 

675  13  0 


Estimated  value    of  statute  duty  per- 
formed .  .  .  3,745 


3     0 


Total  expenditure  32,893  13     0 

Tlie  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  25,941/.,  disbursed  as  follows:  — 

£  *.  d. 
Bridges,  building  and  repairs,  &c.  703  4  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners.  &c.               .  8,594  0  0 
Shire-h(dls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.              .             .  283  9  0 

Lunatic  Asylums             .             .  3G  8  0 

Prosecutions       .              .              .  2,980  17  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace           .  1,GI2  9  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  516  5  0 

Conveyance  of  transports             .  37  19  0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  33 S  3  0 

Constables,  high  and  special         .'  401  17  0 

Coroner               .             .             .  405  4  0 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest  7,041  9  0 

Miscellaneous     .             .             .  2,0S9  10  0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827, 
and  1834,  were  1296,  1563,  and  2237  rcipectivcly ;  mak- 
ing an  average  of  annually  185  in  the  first  ixjriod,  of  223  in 
the  second  period,  and  of  319  in  the  third  period.  The 
number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  m  each  of  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  was  197,  210,  and  244 
respectively. 

Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were 
committed  for 

1831.  1833.  1833. 

Felonies        .  .  161  164  214 

Misdemeanors  .  36  46  30 

The  total  number  of  committals  m  each  of  the  same 
years  was  225,  243,  and  301  respectively. 

1S31.  1832.  1833. 

Convicted  ,  157  195  244 

Acquitted  .  31  28  31 

Discharged  by  proclamation     34  20  23 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  412  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  33  were  charged  with  offences  ajjainst  the  person, 
13  t)f  which  were  for  common  assaults;  29  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  325  with  offences  ai^ainst  property  committed 
without  violence;  1  for  destroying  trees;  1  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin;  16  for  riot ;  4  for  poaching;  1  for  per- 
jury; and  2  for  minor  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed,  291  were  convicted,  83  were  acquitted, 
and  against  38  there  were  no  bills  found,  or  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted,  12  were  sen- 
tcnce<l  to  death,  but  none  were  executed ;  the  leentences  of 
9  of  them  were  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ;  of  2 
others  for  periods  of  1 5  and  of  7  years ;  and  of  1  into  impri- 
sonment for  1  year,  or  more  than  6  months:  13  criminals 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  and  41  for  various 
periods ;  9  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or 
more  than  1 ;  35  for  1  year  or  more  than  six  months ;  and 
169  for  6  months  or  under;  12  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  or  fined,  or  were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders,  345  were  males  and  67  were 
females  ;  1 36  could  not  read  nor  write :  232  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly;  37  could  read  and  write  well;  2  had 
received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  instruction 
of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Lincolnshire  is  18,241,  being  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  of  county  memhex^  1^  \iw\\Kia«ci\^«t^^  v.^ 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  1371/.  15«.,  and  vere  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

This  county  contains  16  savings*  banks;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  November, 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 


1833.           1833.         1831.           1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

Namberof 

Depotiton      7.483           7301         8.5S8           9.315 

10.216 

11.150 

Amount  of 

Depositt  £124.933    4S33.117    £349.38?    £267.247    ^^291. 099 

£313.388 

The  various  sums  placed  in  tlie  savings*  banks 

in  1835, 

1836»  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under:— 

1835.                     1836. 

1837. 

I>epo.                     Depo- 

Depo- 

sitors.  DeposiU.    siturs.    DeposiU. 

sitors. 

Deposits. 

Kolexeeedmg£20     6.031      £36.516     6.473      it39.7J5 

6.104 

£44.336 

50      2.6^2         81J77      3.031          92.530 
100      1.087         76.3d3     1,167         80.431 
150        301         36.435        341         40,800 

8.139 

95351 

1.3^5 

90.905 

??2 

4.H.685 

iOO         153         25.179         157         2C.363 
▲bore      .       200          51         11.987          49         11.2/0 

2SJ290 

45 
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Education.— The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  on  Education  made  in  the 
sessionof  1835:— 

Schools.   SohoUrt.    TotaL 

In£int  schools  •  •  .71 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  .  . 

Females      •  • 

Sex  not  specified     • 


1,771 


Daily  schools  •         .  .  .  1,344 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  1 5  years :— 


Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified     • 

1,415 
543 

16,075 

13,603 

6,675 

36,353 

RrVinnlv 

12,765 

12.316 

6,799 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 

Sunday  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years  :— 

Males          •            • 

Females 

Sex  not  specified     • 

38.124 

31,881 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  two  and  fifteen 
Tears  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation between  1821  and  1831,  and  has  continued  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  have  been 
living  in  Lincolnshire  (in  1834)  109,656  persons  between 
those  a^es.  A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  attend 
both  dady  and  Sunday  schools.  Forty-five  Sunday-schools 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist,  and 
the  children,  1221  in  number,  who  are  instructed  therein 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  all 
other  places  Sunday-school  children  have  an  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number,  or  in 
Trhat  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is 
thus  produced  must  remain  uncertain.  Forty-three  schools, 
containing  2680  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
flchools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created. 
Making  allowance  for  this  cause  for  over-statement,  we 
may  perhap.^  fairly  conclade  that  not  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15,  were  receiving  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  was 
made. 

Mainienanee  qf  Schools. 


iofiht  ^chooh 
Dailv  Scbwia 
^uoJpjrScbixiU 


'Tot*!, 


'S 


170 


113,       4 

|]5     56S 


6,074     5T& 


3,m,  I.W9,24 


33,l63j  l.iiS'^t^^ 


100 


681 
i3,3SO 

i.sei 


6,^126 


The  schools  established  by  Dissentein^  included  iu  the 
jA>^ra  statements,  arc*- 


Infant  schools  •  •  —  .  — 

Daily  schools  •  .  15  .  413 

Sunday-schools  .  ,  147  .  12,149 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

SchoLm. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  706,  containing  20,909 

Sunday-schools         •  .  417  •  26,913 

Twenty- five  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  church,  or  of  any  other  relis^ious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with 
schools  for  children  of  Roman  Calholio  parents.  Lending 
libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  34  schools  in  this  county. 

LINDESNAES,  CAPE.    [Trondhkim.] 

LINE.  The  definition  of  a  line,  as  given  by  Euclid, 
will  be  discussed,  with  other  matters  relating  to  it,  in  the 
article  Solid,  Surface,  Line,  Point  (Definitions  of). 

LINE.  The  French  used  to  divide  their  inch  into  twelve 
lines,  and  the  line  into  twelve  points,  which  measures  are 
out  of  date,  since  in  all  scientific  investigations  the  metrical 
system  is  adopted.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  line  has 
\ieen  divided  into  ten  points,  thus  giving  1440  points  to  the 
foot:  the  French  metrological  writers,  particularly  tlie 
older  ones,  freouently  give  Uie  measures  of  other  countries 
in  1440ths  of  tneir  own  foot.  Some  English  writers  have 
divided  the  inch  into  lines.  The  French  line  is  *  0688  Oi 
an  Enslish  inch,  and  is  also  two  millimetres  and  a  quarter. 

LINEAR  (Algebra).  As  oil  equations  connected  with 
straight  lines  are  of  the  first  degree,  the  continental  writers 
frequently  call  equations  of  the  first  degree  linear  equa- 
tions. 

LINEAR  DIMENSIONS.  [Solid,  SuPBRnciAL,  and 
Linear  Dimensions/) 

LINEN  (French,  Tissue  de  Lin;  Spanish,  Telade  Lino; 
German,  Linnen ;  Dutoh,  Lynwaat ;  Italian,  Tela ;  Russian, 
Polotno),  cloth  woven  with  the  fibres  of  the  flax-plant  {Li- 
nuni  u$t/a/tWmum),  a  manufacture  of  so  anticnt  a  date  that 
iti  origin  is  unknown.  Linen  cloths  were  made  at  a  very 
early  period  in  Egypt,  as  we  see  from  the  cloth  wrappings 
of  the  mummies,  which  are  all  linen.  It  appeats  also  that 
linen  was,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  article  of  export 
from  Eeypt  (ii.  105.) 

Until  a  very  recent  time  little  machinery  was  used  in 
the  production  of  linen  cloth.  After  the  separation  of  the 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  plant  [Flax],  the  distaflT  and 
common  spinning- wheel  were  employ^  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  tne  thread  or  yarn,  and  the  hand-loom  generallv, 
in  its  simplest  form,  was  used  for  weaving  the  cloth. 
Within  the  present  century  the  first  attempts  were  made 
at  Leeds  to  adapt  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Ark- 
wright  to  the  spinning  of  flax— attempts  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  generally  successful  until  the  last  few 
years,  although  the  coarser  qualities  of  yarns  have  from  the 
first  attempt  been  so  produced  in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall at  Leeds.  Mill-spun  yarn  is  now  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  linen-weavers  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
f (reduction  of  the  very  finest  lawn,  as  well  as  of  the  coarsest 
inen ;  and  still  more  recently  the  use  of  the  power-loom 
has  been  adopted  for  weaving  all  but  the  very  finest  and 
most  costly  fabrics.  The  consequences  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  to  render  this  country  independent  of  all 
others  for  the  supply  of  linen  yarn  of  every  auality,  and  to 
diminish  in  a  most  important  degree  the  cost  or  linen  fabrics ; 
so  that  British  yarns  and  cloths  are  now  profitably  exported 
to  countries  with  which  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  formerly  unable  to  compete,  and  against 
which  they  were  *  protected'  in  the  home  market  by  high 
duties  on  importation. 

The  growth  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  is 
ascribed  to  the  legislative  obstruction  raised  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  to  the  prosecution  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  was  alleged  interfered 
prejudicially  with  the  clothiers  of  England,  the  linen  weav- 
ers being  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  premiums  of 
various  kinds  distributed  by  public  boards  authorised 
by  parliament,  and  by  bounties  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
linen  to  foreign  countries. 
We  have  no  certain  means  for  ascertaining  the  growth  of 
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At  linen  nunaiactttra  in  Ireland.  The  only  faeU  by  vbich 
we  can  approximate  to  its  amount  are  afforded  by  cuitom- 
hov^se  records,  which  do  not  reach  back  to  an  early  date» 
and  are  ^vanting  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1825,  when 
the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  put 
upon  tlie  footing  of  a  coasting  trade ;  and  in  order  to  bave 
the  salaries  of  two  or  three  junior  clerks,  no  further  record 
was  attempted  to  be  made  of  its  amount  or  direction.  The 
average  quantity  of  lincu  exported  annually  from  Ireland, 
principally  to  England,  in  the  three  years  to  March,  1 790, 
was  34,191,754  yanls.  In  the  three  y«ars  ending  March,!  600, 
the  yearly  average  was  36,112,369  yards,  and  the  average 
annual  exports  in  the  last  three  years  of  each  of  the  next 
two  decennary  periods  was  40,751,889  yards  and  48,265,711 
yards  respectively.  In  the  six  years  from  1820  to  1825  the 
quantity  sent  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was — 
18^0        42,665,928  yards. 

1821  45,518,719  „ 

1822  43,226,710  „ 

1823  48,066,591  „ 

1824  46,466,950  „ 

1825  52,560,926  „ 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
'pointed  to  oonuder  and  report  concerning  railway  commu- 
nications in  Ireland  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  exports, 
und  they  have  stated,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  that  in 
1S35  there  were  shippcl  from  Ireland  70,209,572  yards  of 
linen,  the  value  of  which  was  3,730,854/. 

The  linen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
early  in  the  last  centur}%  and  in  1727  a  board  of  trustees 
was  ap))ointed  for  its  superintendence  and  encouragement. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  further  stimulus  afforded  by 
premiums  and  bounties,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  in 
that  pert  of  the  kingdom  was  for  a  long  time  comparatively 
unimportant.  At  Dundee,  the  great  seat  of  the  Scotch  linen 
trade,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  imported  in 
1 745  was  only  74  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  linen  sent  away  did 
not  exceed  1,000,000  yards.  In  less  than  half  a  century  {lAer 
that  time  the  annual  importation  of  flax  was  2500  tons,  and 
there  were  exported  8,000,000  yards  of  linen  beyond  the 
quantity  used  at  home.  At  this  rate  the  manufacture  con- 
tinued nearly  stationary  until  afterthe  peace  in  1815,  when 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it ;  and  in  1837  there  were  im- 
ported into  Dundee  30,740  tons  of  flax,  besides  3409  tons 
of  hemp,  and  there  were  exported  from  that  place  641,938 
pieces  of  different  qualities  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  bagging, 
besides  a  quantity,  computed  to  be  as  great,  retained  for 
home  use. 

The  bounties  allowed  on  the  shipment  of  linens  were 
graduated  according  to  their  quality  and  value,  and  ranged 
from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  halfpenny  per  yard.  In  1825 
the  rates  were  diminished  one- tenth  by  an  act  then  passed, 
and  an  equal  proportion  was  to  have  been  taken  off  in  each 
subsequent  year ;  so  that  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in 
1834:  but  by  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76  (July,  1828),  when 
one-half  the  bounties  had  been  removed,  this  course  was 
modified  by  continuing  for  three  years  the  rates  of  allow- 
ance payable  in  1829,  and  thereafter  renealing  the  bounty 
altogether ;  so  that  the  payments  ceasea  on  the  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1832.  Judging  from  the  extent  of  our  exports  before 
and  since  the  diminution  and  repeal  of  the  bounties,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  manufacture  has  thence  experienced 
any  disadvantage,  while  the  country  has  saved  from 
300,600/.  to  400,000/.  per  annum,  formerly  paid  to  enable 
foreigners  to  purchase  our  linen  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  quality  of  linen  yam  is  denoted  by  numbers  describ- 
ing the  number  of  leas  (a  measure  of  300  yards)  contained 
in  each  pound  weight.  Thus  a  pound  of  No.  60  yarn  mea- 
sures 60  leas,  or  18,000  yards,  the  present  price  of  which  is 
2s.  ^d,  per  lb.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  and 
vriUieat  present  (December,  1838)  per  lb.  of  yarn  of  various 
qualities : — 


Yaid*. 

per  lb. 

Yard^. 

per  lb. 

».    d. 

*.    d. 

No.    5 

1,500 

4 

No.    45 

13.500 

1    11 

10 

3,000 

54 

50 

15,000 

2      1 

16 

4,800 

8J 

60 

18,000 

2      9 

20 

6.000 

9} 

80 

24,000 

3     7i 

25 

7,500 

1     1 

100 

30,000 

5     0 

30 

9,000 

1     4i 

150 

45.000 

8     2 

35 

10.500 

1     64 

200 

60,000 

13    6 

40 

12,000 

I   H 

Linen  yam  is  seldom  spun  of  greater  fineness  than  No. 
200,  which  is  fitted  for  making  cambric  of  good  quality,  llie 
production  of  mill-spun  yarn  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  Yorkshire,  but  is  now  extended  to  Dorsetshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  to  Scotland  ;  and  recently  nine- 
teen mills  for  the  nurpose  have  been  erected  in  and  near  to 
Belfast  in  Ireland.  Tlie  improvements  realized  in  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  fineness  of  mill-spun  yarn  made 
in  1814  was  11*1  leas  (3330  yards)  per  lb.,  and  in  1833  had 
reached  37'  1  leas  (11,130  yards)  per  lb.,  while  the  cost  liad 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  63^  per  cent.  More  recent 
improvements  have  carried  the  average  degree  of  fineness 
to  a  much  higher  point,  and  have  still  further  economized 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  To  show  the  effect  which  these 
improvements  in  the  spinning  process  have  had  upon 
finished  cloths,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  price  of  No. 
37  canvas,  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  whicli  are  always 
the  same,  which  in  1814  was  30«.  per  piece,  had  fallen  in 
1833  to  IBs. 

The  number  of  flax  factories  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  returns  made  by  the  inspectors  of 
factories  in  1835  was  347,  of  which  152  were  in  Kngland, 
170  in  Scotland,  and  25  in  Ireland.  The  number  and  ages 
of  the  persons  employed  in  these  mills  were— 


B«tweeu8and 
liYeara. 

B«tweoQ  IS 
and  18  Year*. 

Above  18 
Years. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Fem. 

Malet. 

Fem. 

Malm. 

Fam. 

Malea. 

Femalw. 

England     . 
Seotland    . 
IrelauU  .  . 

497 
1V« 

1 

434 

•it 

5,S» 

5.365 
d,9di 
1,5U7 

2.531 

l.ftdO 

463 

4.879f    6.015 
6.860     8.JW 
1.171        »88 

10,178 

Total  . 

599 

624 

10,834 

4,564 

11.410 

10.895 

as,a8S 

33,S83 

The  quantity  and  value  of  linen  and  linen-yarn  ezporte4|A' 
from  this  kingdom  in  each  of  the  ten  years  l^om  1828  tO\ 
1837  have  been  as  under: — 


1P28 
I8t9 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
183S 
18S6 
1837 


LiiMD,  yards. 

60.887.814 
57,«*i.372 
61.919.963 
69.1^,892 
49.531.057 
63.*.  32.609 
67.834.306 
7/,977.089 
82.088.760 
66,44,333 


Yam,  Ibt. 


110.1% 

fti5.683 

1.633.385 

S.611.215 

"l,ft04 

i,100 


4!574!ft 
8.373,1 


Declared 
ValM. 
£. 
2.120,276 
1.958,607 
2.017,776 
2.400,043 
1.724.789 
2.169,979 
9.4M.803 
3,109.774 
8.&66.W8 
S,54i,783 


Ezporttd  to  Um 

UDJUdStatMoT 

Ameiics. 

Yard*. 

17,838,424 

18,867,699 

20.634. ;66 

26.501,689 

8.654.42S 

21,227.807 

83.810,666 

7.978,974 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  last-  column  in  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  amount  of  our 
exports  have  been  occasioned  by  interruptions  that  hare 
arisen  in  the  prosecution  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  Amerir4t.  Next  in  importance  to  the  quantity 
taken  by  those  States  are  the  exports  made  to  our  own 
American  and  West  India  colonies,  the  foreign  Weft 
Indies,  and  Brazil.  Our  shipments  of  linen  and  linen-yarn 
to  different  European  countries  are  still  of  comparatiTely 
little  moment,  if  we  except  the  exports  made  within  the 
last  few  years  to  France,  and  which  are  almost  wholly  the 
consequence  of  improvements  in  our  spinning  and  weayinff 
processes.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  in  18SS 
amounted  to  no  more  than  7,228/.,  the  value  of  64,212  yard* 
of  linen;  whereas  in  1837  that  country  took  A>om  ni 
3,368,388  yards  of  linen,  and  7,010,983  lbs.  of  yarn,  valued 
together  at  543,819/. 

LINES,  in  Music,  are  the  five  parallel  lines  fivrmtnr, 
together  with  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  staff  on  whicti 
the  notes  and  other  characters  are  placed.  [Staff;  Leoer.1 

LINES  OF  INTRENCHMENT.  In  the  article  Ew- 
CA.MPMENT  it  has  been  stated  that  armies  in  the  field  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  surrounded  by  fortifications  consisting 
of  a  continuous  line  of  works;  and  that,  in  general,  a  few 
breastworks  or  redoubts  merely  are  constructed  at  inter- 
vals for  the  defence  of  the  position.  It  will  be  sufiUcient 
therefore,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  those  means  of 
defence  which  are  afforded  by  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
country,  as  escarpments,  rivers,  marshes,  &c.,  to  describe 
briefly  the  nature  of  those  intrenchments  which  were  once^ 
in  all  circumstances,  considered  indispensable,  and  which 
are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  when  an  army  ii  td 
remain  strictly  on  the  defen8iye% 
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ih  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  a  continuous  breast- 
Vfork  would  be  advantageous  for  the  protection  of  a  fh>ntier, 
when  the  absence  of  natural  obstacles  might  favour  the 
enemy's  marauding  parties  in  making  inroads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  contributions  or  laying  waste  the  country; 
and  here  a  parapet  AB,  broken  by  the  redans  C,  C,  from 
whence  the  defenders  might  annoy  the  enemy  in  flank,  on 


his  approach,  would  suffice.  The  distances  of  the  redans 
from  one  another  may  be  about  150  yards,  or  not  exceeding 
the  range  of  musket-shot :  and  such  was  the  construction 
recommended  by  Vauban,  which,  since  his  time,  has  been 
modified  by  giving  to  the  curtains  the  form  indicated  by  the 
lines  a  c,  be,  in  order  that  the  ditch  might  be  more  e£fec- 
tually  defended  from  the  faces  of  the  reSans.  These  faces 
should  be  so  disposed  that,  if  produced  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  range  of  artillery,  the  lines  of  directioa  might  fall  on 


-^^.2. 


be  d  crbmaillieres ;  and  in  such  situations  a  succession  of  t 
fires  from  the  branches  ab,cd,  &c.,may  be  directed  against 
the  enemy  during  his  advance ;  on  a  level  plain  however 
the  longer  branches  would  be  subject  to  the  serious  defect 
of  being  easily  enfiladed.  The  distances  between  tlie  salient 
points  6,  rf,  &c.,  should  not  exceed  100  yards,  and  the  lengths 
of  the  short  branches  may  be  about  18  or  20  yards.  The 
re-entering  angles  c,  e,  &c.,  should  contain  about  100  de 
grees :  and  the  entrances  are  usually  placed  at  those  points. 

A  like  construction  may  be  adopted  when  it  is  required 
to  connect  two  points,  as  M  and  N,  by  a  line  along  a  narrow 
and  elevated  ndge  of  ground ;  and  in  this  case  the  direc- 
tions of  the  branches  be,  de,  &c.,  may  change  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  that  the  fire 
from  the  short  branches  may  be  directed  to  the  front  of  the 
nearest  works,  as  M  and  N,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  artillery  would  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  ground  before  the  intermediate  line. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  line  d  crSmaillteres  (in- 
dented Une)  would  be  convenient  when  the  slope  of  a  hill  is 
in  its  direction,  as  from  M  to  P ;  for  then,  the  enemy  being 
supposed  to  occupy  the  ground  in  front  of  M,  the  short 
branches  could  be  easily  raised  high  enough  to  defilade  those 
which,  as  be,  de,  &c.,'tend  towards  the  &ot  of  the  hill. 

The  most  perfect  fortification  for  defending  a  line  of 
country  presenting  few  natural  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
an  enemy,  should  the  importance  of  the  position  render  it 
advisable  to  incur  the  labour  of  the  construction,  would  be 
a  series  of  bastions  connected  by  curtains,  either  straight  or 
broken.  The  principles  on  which  the  several/row/*  qf/or- 
tification  should  be  formed  correspond  to  those  adopted  for 
regular  fortresses,  which  are  described  in  the  article  For- 
tification, col.  2 ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  lengths 
of  the  several  parts.  These  depend  upon  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  which  here  should  not  exceed  180  yards,  that 
the  ditches  of  the  bastions  may  be  well  defended  by  common 
muskets  from  the  collateral  flanks.  Neither  ravelin  nor 
covered- way  would  of  course  be  necessary. 

Lines  of  intrenchment  composed  of  works  placed  at  inter- 
vals from  one  another,  provided  the  distances  be  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  troops  in  them  from  mutually  assisting 
each  other,  have  great  advantages  over  those  formerl  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  parapet  In  the  latter  case  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  army  to  make  a  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  however  favourable  the  opportunity, 
since  much  time  would  be  lost  in  issuing  from  the  line 
through  the  narrow  passages;  and  these  ar^  the  objects 
against  which  the  fires  from  the  enemy's  batteries  would 
then  be  incessantly  directed.  Detached  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitute  a  number  of  strong  points  by  which  the 
position  of  the  army  is  secured ;  while  through  the  spacious  i 
intervals  an  advance  or  retreat  may  take  |)lace  with  all 
necessary  facility.  Their  artillery  is  conveniently  situated 
for  putting  the  enemy's  line  in  disorder  previouslv  to  the 
attack,  and  for  protecting  the  retiring  columns  in  the  event 
of  their  quitting  the  fiel£    It  may  be  added  that  detached 


ground  where  the  enemy  could  not  establish  batteries  ht 
the  purpose  of  enfilading  them ;  since,  in  the  event  of  such 
enfilading  taking  place,  the  defenders  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  parapets;  artillery,  if  nlaced  there,  would  be 
dismounted ;  the  palisades  in  the  ditcn  would  be  destroyed ; 
and  thus  little  resistance  could  be  made,  should  the  enemy 
subseouently  assault  the  line.  In  general  the  redans  may 
have  the  form  of  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  sides  may  be  about  50  yards.  The  entrances  are 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  curtains. 

Instead  of  simple  redans  the  advanced  parts  of  the  Ihie 
have  occasionally  been  formed  of  works  resembling  two 
united  together,  as  D ;  which  by  the  French  engineers  are 
called  queues  d'hyrondes. 

Again,  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  permit 
the  intrenchment  to  be  formed  with  points  so  far  advanced 
as  the  vertices  of  the  redans  C,  C ;  when,  for  example,  it  is 
required  to  follow  a  bank  of  a  river  or  one  side  of  a  road,  it 
is  proposed,  in  preference  to  a  simple  straight  or  curved  line, 
to  form  the  parapet  with  a  series  of  branches  in  the  positions 
indicated  hyab,  cd,  ,&c.,  to  P.  A  line  of  this  kind  is  said  to 


works  are  capable  of  being  easily  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
ground ;  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  them  on  the 
more  elevated  spots  in  such  situations  that  the  enemy  may 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  between  them  without  being  ex- 
posed to  their  fire. 

On  level  ground  the  intrenchment  may  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  redans,  as  A,  B,  C,  with  or  without  flanks,  disposed 
on  a  right  Une  or  (turve,  and  at  distances  fix>m  one  another 


Fig.  3. 
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A 
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equal  to  about  300  yards,  that  the  fire  of  musketry  fit>m 
them  may  defend  the  intervals.  In  the  rear,  and  opposite 
the  intervals  between  the  works  in  the  first  time,  a  second 
line  of  works,  as  D,  £,  should  be  formed ;  and  the  faces  of 
these  should  be  disposed  so  as  to  flank  the  approaches  to  Che 
others.  The  gorges  of  the  exterior  works  should  be  open, 
as  in  the  figure,  or  only  protected  by  a  line  of  palisadco, 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  gaining  possession  of  those 
works,  might  be  destroyed  by  the  artillery  in  the  second 
line. 

Instead  of  a  series  of  redoubts  forming  an  interior  line,  it 
may  suffice,  should  the  works  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  disposed  on  a 
convex  arc,  to  have  one  large  central  redoubt  as  F,  so 
situated  as  by  its  artillery  to  defend  both  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  redans  and  the  ground  within  their  line. 

All  the  works  which  have  been  described  consist  of  para- 
pets formed  of  earth  obtained  by  cutting  a  ditch  in  fit)nt; 
and  the  profile  of  any  one  work  with  its  ditch  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  figure  (4). 


The  elevation  of  the  crest  A  above  the  natural  ground  is 
about  74  feet,  unless  the  vicinitvof  a  commanding  height  in 
front  should  render  a  greater  relief  necessary,  and  the  dcpili 
of  the  ditch  maybe  the  same.  The  thickness  A  a  Of  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  parapet  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  the 
importance  of  the  work,  or  rather,  upon  the  arm  which 
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tD$j  be  emplgj'cdin  the  attaok:  if  it  were  required  only  to 
resifti  a  fire  of  musketry,  3  feot  would  suttice ;  but  from  8 
feet  to  12  feel  would  be  necessary  in  tbe  event  of  artillery 
being  brought  against  it.  (Twd ve-pounder  shot  is  the  hea- 
viest which  tho  French  liave  ever  yet  employed  in  the  field.) 
Die  fbrm  of  the  parapet  is  the  same  as  in  permanent  forti- 
fication ;  when  time  permits,  the  exterior  and  interior  slopes 
should  W  rev&ted  with  sods,  and  a  line  of  palisades  should 
i)e  planted  along  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp. 
LINGUELLA.  [Inferobranchiata,  vol.  xii.] 
XJ'NGULA.  [6rachiopoda,vo1.v.,  p.  313.]  Dr.Fitton, 
in  his  Stratigraphical  Table  of  Fossils  in  the  strata  below  the 
chalk,  records  three  species  (one  indistinct)  from  the  lower 
green-sand:  two  from  Kent,  and  the  indistinct  one  from 
the  Isie  of  Wight  (1836).  Mr.  Murchison  describes  and 
figures  several  fossil  species :  one  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, one  bom  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  one  from  the 
Aymestry  limestone,  one  from  tho  lower  Ludlow  rock,  one 
(doubtful)  from  the  same  rock,  one  from  the  Wenlock 
shale,  and  one  from  the  Llandeilo  flags.  iSiluri€ai  Sys- 
tem, 1839.) 
LINGULI'NA.  [FoRAMiNiFKRA.  vol.  X..  p.  347.] 
Ll'NKlA.  Nardo  has  proposed  this  name  for  a  group  of 
Stellcrida  included  in  Asterias  by  Lamarck.  (Agassiz,  on 
Echinodermata,  'Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,*  vol.  i.) 
LIxXKOPING.    [Sweden.] 

LINLEY,  THOMAS,  a  composer  who  ranks  high  in 
what  the  English  have  a  clear  right  to  call  their  school  of 
music,  though  slow  in  defending  it,  was  born  at  Wells, 
about  the  year  17*25.     He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Chiloot, 
organist  of  the  abbey,  Bath,  and  finished  his  studies  under 
Pa  radios,  an  eminent  Venetian,  who  had  become  a  resident 
in  this  countr}\     Mr.  Linley  established  himself  in  the 
latter  city,  whci'e  he  wa^s  much  sought  aAer  as  a  master, 
and  carrued  on  the  concerts  in  that  place,  then  the  resort  of 
all  the  &shionable  world  during  a  part  of  every  year.    To 
tbe  attraction  of  these,  bis  two  daughters,  Eliza  and  Mary, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  by  their  ad- 
mimble  singing,  particularly  that  of  the  former,  which  we 
are  told  has  never  been  surpassed,  contributed  very  largely. 
On  the  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith,  who  had  been 
Handel^s  amanuensis,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  London  oratorios,  Mr.  Linlev,  by  the  advice  of 
his  grjn-in-law  Mr.  Sheridan,  united  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
blind  composer,  in  continuing  those  performances ;  and  on 
tbe  death  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Arnold  joined  Linley  in  the 
same,   an   undertaking  by  no  means  unprofitable   in   its 
results.    In  1 775  he  set  the  music  to  Sheridan's  opera  The 
Duennot  which  had  a  run  unparalleled  in  dramatic  annals; 
it  was  performed  seventy-five  times  during  that  season. 
This  led   to   his  entering  into  a  treaty  to  purchase  Mr. 
Girricks  moiety  of  Drury-lane  theatre;   and  in  1776  he, 
coojointlT  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  bought  two-sevenths  of  it, 
for  which  they  paid  20,0(>o/.,   Dr.  Ford  taking  the  other 
three-fourteenths,  and  the  chief  management  was  entrusted 
to  Sheridan,  while  to  Linley  was  assigned  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  musical  department.     He  nuw  devoted  his  time  to  tho 
theatre,  and,  among  other  pieces,  produced  his  Carnival  of 
Venice;    Selima  and  Azor,  from  the  French;    and   The 
Camjp^  Sheridan's  second  production.    He  also  added  those 
charming   accompaniments'  to  the  airs  in  The  Beggars* 
Openi,  which  are  still  in  use,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long 
remain  unaltered.     His  Six  Elegies,  written  in  the  early 
part  othis  life,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  imme- 
diate fame  and  future  fortune ;  they  were  sung  by  all  who 
could  sing,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  admired  by  those  who, 
uninfluenced  by  fashion,  have  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
what  is  at  once  original,  simple,  and  beautiful.    His  Twelve 
Ballads  are  lovely  melodies,  but  being  in  the  style  of  '  the 
days  that  are  gone,*  have  fallen  into  the  neglected  state  of 
many  other  excellent  English  compositions;  to  be  however 
as  surely  revived  as  were  the  works  of  Purcell,  after  they 
had  slumbered  lon^  years   in  damp  closets  or  on  dusty 
shelves.     His  madrigal '  Let  me  careless  and  unthoughtful 
lying*  (one  of  Cowley's  Fragments),  a  work  which  cer- 
tainly has  no  superior,  if  a  single  equal,  of  the  sort,  is  still 
heard  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs, 
and  wherever  really  fine  vocal  harmony — music  of  the  en- 
during kind — is  cultivated  or  nroraoted. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  political  and  social  ongagemcnts  having 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  which,  in  prudence, 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  theatre,  the  management 
ef  M  deUils  fell  much  on  Mr.  Linley;  9xA  }^«tem  he  de- 


rived great  assistance  from  his  wife,  a  lady  of  strong  mind 
and  active  habits,  by  whose  care  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
that  vast  concern  were  well  regulated,  so  long  as  she  had 
any  control  over  them. 

Mr.  Linley  survived  his  two  accomplished  daughters  and 
several  of  his  other  children.  But  some  years  previous  to 
their  decease  he  suffered  a  shock  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son  Thomas,  who  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster,  in  Lincolnshire, 
from  which  and  his  subsequent  bereavements  his  mind 
never  entirely  recovered.  This  young  man,  who  had  just 
reached  his  twenty-second  year,  possessed  genius  of  a  su- 
perior order.  His  musical  education  was  as  perfect  as  his 
father's  and  Dr.  Boyce's  instructions  and  those  of  the  best 
masters  of  Italy  and  Germany  could  render  it,  and  he  had 
given  decided  proofs  of  its  efficiency  when  the  fatal  accident 
occurred.  None  out  of  his  own  family  more  lamented  the 
event  than  his  friend  the  celebrated  Mozart,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  on  the  Continent  in  the  closest  intimacy,  and  who 
always  continued  to  mention  him  in  terms  of  affection  and 
admiration.  Mr.  Linley  died  in  1795,  leaving  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons,  of  whom 

LINLEY,  WILLIAM,  born  about  the  year  1767,  and 
educated  at  Harrow  and  St.  Paul's  schools,  was  the  younger. 
Mr.  Fox  appointed  him  to  a  writership  at  Madras,  and  he 
soon  rose  to  the  responsible  situations  of  paymaster  at  Vel- 
lore  and  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  St.  Greorge.  He  returned  from 
India  early,  with  an  easy  independence,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  partly  to  literary  pursuits,  but  chiefly 
to  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  a  talent  for  tho 
art  coming  to  him  as  it  were  by  inheritance.  He  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  glees,  all  of  them  evincing  great 
originality  of  thought  and  refined  taste,  some  or  which 
will  make  him  known  to  posterity,  along  with  others  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this  charming  and 
truly  national  kind  of  music.  Mr.  W.  Linley  also  pub- 
lished, at  various  periods,  a  set  of  Songs,  two  sets  of 
Canzonets,  together  with  many  detached  pieces.  He  was 
likewise  the  compiler  of  the 'Dramatic  Songs  of  Shaks- 
peare,'  in  two  folio  volumes,  a  work  of  much  research  and 
great  judgment,  in  which  are  several  of  his  own  elegant  and 
sensible  compositions.  Early  in  life  he  wrote  two  comio 
operas,  which  were  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre ;  also 
two  novels,  and  several  short  pieces  of  poetry.  He  likewise 
produced  an  eleg^y  on  the  death  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
part  of  which  is  printed  in  Moore's  •  Life  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.*  This  last  survivor  of  the  Linley  family 
died  in  1835. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  is  a  small 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  tho  west,  south-west,  and  north-west  by  theshirei 
of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  and  on  the  south  and  southeastby 
Edinburghshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers 
Breich  and  Amend.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amend  to  the  borders  of  Stirling  and  Lanarkshire, 
is  nearly  21  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  county  to  the  village  of  Livingston, 
on  the  south-e&st,  somewhat  exceeds  10  miles:  it  is  com- 
prised between  56*^  61'  and  56*»  l'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  17'  and 
3°  50'  W.  long. 

In  1794  Mr.  Trotter  estimated  the  area  of  the  county  and 
the  distribution  of  the  soil  as  under :— 


Scotcli  Acres. 

Grood  clay  lands     . 

»        14,000 

Loam 

7,000 

Light  gravel  and  sand 

7,000 

Clay,  cold,  wet  and  hard  bottom  . 

18,000 

High  rocky  land  . 

10,000 

Moss            .                •                • 

1.008 

57,008 

or  about  71,260  English  statute  acres,  which  is  probably 
rather  less  than  the  true  area.  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  it 
at  76,800  statute  acres,  or  112  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets  or  burns,  but  there  are 
no  streams  which  merit  the  appellation  of  rivers,  excepting 
the  Avon  and  Amend,  and  even  these  are  small,  and  belong 
as  much  to  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  as  to  that 
of  Linlithgv:)W,  No  fish,  beyond  a  few  fresh-wator  trout,  are 
found  in  ihem ;  but  the  two  lochs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  <rf  Linlithgow  are  well  stocked  with.  ^\Va»  T^^\ixa«s 
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Canal,  which  connects  the  city  of  Edinburgh  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  crosses  the  countv,  passing  a  little 
to  the  south  of  ihe  town  of  Linlithgow.  The  high-roads  arc 
kept  in  good  repair  by  means  of  tolls ;  the  cross-roads  are 
less  complete. 

Coal  is  abundant  and  extensively  worked,  more  particularly 
at  Borrowstounness,  where  the  mines  extend  nearly  a  mile 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those  of 
Culross  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  extend  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  distance  of  two  miles.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  limestone  and  freestone,  besides  several  quar- 
ries of  excellent  granite,  and  among  the  Bathgate  Hills 
lead-mines  were  formerly  wrought  with  great  advantage, 
but  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  exhausted. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  that 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  The 
rotation  of  crops  most  frequently  adopted  upon  clay  soils  is 
Ist  year,  summer  fallow;  2nd,  wheat;  drd,  beans  and 
pease;  4tb,  barley;  5th,  clover  and  rye-grass  for  hay ;  6th, 
oats ;  7th,  summer  fallow,  &c  The  dung  of  the  farmyard 
constitutes  the  chief  manure ;  but  lime,  which  is  very  plen^ 
tiful  in  several  parts  of  the  countv.  is  also  much  used.  Due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  thorougn  draining  of  the  soil,  and 
most  of  the  arable  lands  are  enclosed  with  substantial 
fences,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  lands  are  planted 
with  several  kinds  of  timber.  The  climate,  though  cold,  i« 
considerably  tempered  by  the  winds  which  prevail  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  county  suffers  much  less  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather  than  from  sudden  changes.  The  bay 
harvest  usually  commences  about  the  second  week  in  July, 
and  in  ordinary  years  the  corn  is  all  in  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
her.  The  farms  are  of  a  medium  sise,  and  the  leases  are 
mostly  granted  for  terms  of  19  or  21  years,  though  in  some 
instances  they  extend  to  24,  38,  and  even  57  years.  For* 
raerly  it  was  the  custom  not  to  renew  a  lease  till  within  a 
few  months  of  the  time  of  giving  up  possession,  which  in 
many  instances  induced  the  tenant  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profit ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  this  practice,  so  obviously  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  has  yet  been  altogether  disconti- 
nued. The  average  rent  of  land  in  1810  was  2ls.  7d.  the 
imperial  acre,  and  in  1815  the  annual  value  of  the  real 
property  of  the  county,  which  is  less  divided  than  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  was  97,597/.  The  cotton  manufactures 
employ  from  700  to  800  bands. 

The' county  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes,  the  united 
population  of  which,  in  1831,  was  23,291,  namely,  10,995 
males  and  12,296  females,  which  were  distributed  among 
5014  families,  of  whom  1093  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  1891  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft.  The 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  several 
parochial  schools  in  the  year  1825,  is  compiled  from  parlia- 
mentary papers  relative  to  the  parochial  education  of  Scot- 
land. It  does  not  include  the  private  schools,  which  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  well  supported :  — 
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Year  18S5.  and  the  Branchea  of 
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English,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  8«.     . 

Greek.  LaUd.  FroDch.  geogra- 
phy, English  grammar,  and 
mathematica.   Fctn  unknown 

Ditto,  ditto.    FecslSf.  . 

EngUiih.  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, 6r-  .        .        .        . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  I^tin,  5i.  6d. . 

Heading,  writing,  and  aritlime- 
tic,3i 

IEoglieh.  itritiag.  arithmetic, 
and  Latin*  Ss.  6i.         .        • 

Enfflirih.  writing,  arithmetic, 
Freueh,  and  Latin.  9«.  . 

Euxtish  crommar,  writing,  and 
orhhroetic,  5f.      •        ,        . 

Enellsh.  Kn>nrh,  Laliu,  Greek, 
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The  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  Bathgate^  and  Bor- 
rowstounness.   [Bathoatb.] 

LINLITHGOW,  the  county  town,  and  a  royal  burgh  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  sixteen  miles  west  by  north  from 
Edinburgh.  The  earliest  charter  upon  record  is  that  o( 
Robert  IL,  dated  23rd  October,  1389.  To  this  succeeded 
the  charters  of  James  II.  (1451-4),  James  III.  (1465), 
James  V.(l  540).  James  VL  (1580,  1591,  and  1593),  aud 
Charles  I.  (11  July,  1633),  whereby  various  privileges  were 
conferred  upon  the  town.  The  magistracy  is  composed  of 
a  provost,  4  baillies,  dean  of  guild  and.  treasurer,  who  an 
elected  from  the  27  common-councillors,  in  conibrmity  with 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76.  The  debt  of  the  burgh  is  consi- 
derable, though  less  than  in  former  years.  In  1692  tha 
magistrates  reported  that  they  owed  18,235/.  Scots,  or  about 
1520/.  sterling;  but  in  1835  it  had  increased  to  8141/.  ster- 
ling. The  revenue,  derived  principally  from  landed  pro- 
perty and  town-dues,  amounted  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  to  710/.,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  expenditure. 

The  town  is  paved,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  clean. 
It  is  likewise  well  supplied  with  water,  but  not  protected 
by  an  efficient  police.    The  population  in  1831  was  4874. 

The  burgh  school  is  said  to  be  ably  conducted.  The  two 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  town-council,  after  undergoing 
an  examination  by  the  professor  of  Latin  or  the  rector  of 
the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  Linlitligow  unites  with 
Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  cliief  antiquity  in  this  place  is  the  palaee 
of  Linlithgow,  which,  after  being  a  royal  residence  lor 
several  centuries,  was  accidentally  set  on  fire  in  the  year 
1746«  and  is  now  a  magnificent  ruin.  In  the  palace  ohapel 
is  still  shown  the  aisle  where  an  apparition  is  said  to  have 
warned  James  IV.  of  the  impending  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden. 

Borrowstounness  is  an  incorporated  seaport-town,  17  milei 
west  by  north  from  Edinburgh.  Here  are  extensive  salt- 
works, the  produce  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  30,900 
bushels  annually.  There  is  also  a  little  ship-building 
carried  on,  and  some  trade  with  the  Baltic  in  tallow,  hemp^ 
&c. ;  but  during  the  season  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  arc  engaged  in  the  hemng-fishery.  The  harbour 
is  considered  safe  and  commodious,  and,  with  a  view  to 
effect  its  improvement,  an  act  was  passed  in  1744  (17  Gea 
11.),  whereby  an  'impost  of  2d,  Scots  is  levied  on  e\-ery 
Scotch  pint  o£  ale  or  beer  brought  into  the  town.  Tm 
depth  of  water  in  spring-tides  is  about  1 8  feet.  The  revenue^ 
consisting  principally  of  harbour-dues,  amounted  in  1836  to 
216/.,  which  was  insufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  dis- 
bursements for  keeping  the  harbour  and  town  in  repair,  and 
paying  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  had  then  accumulated 
to  2030/.    Tiio  population  in  1831  was  2809. 

(Trotter's  General  View  of  the  Agrieulture  qf  West 
Loiki'an,  4to.,  1794;  M*Culloch's  SUttutical  Account  of 
the  British  Empire  ;  Local  Reports  from  Commissi oner9 
on  Scotch  Corporations,  1835-36  ;  Beauties  of  Scotltmd; 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,) 

LlNNiEUS,  or  VON  LINNE',  CARL,  was  bom  at 
Rdshult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  May  13, 
1707  (O.S.).  His  father,  Nicholas  Linnaeus,  was  the  assistant 
clergyman  of  a  small  village  called  Stendrohult,  of  which 
Rishult  was  a  hamlet,  and  is  related  to  have  resided  in  a 
'  delightful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  lake,  surrounded  by 
bills  and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  ground,*  where  it  is 
believed  that  the  son  imbibed  in  his  earliest  youth  a  fond- 
ness ibr  the  objects  of  animated  nature.  His  maternal  uncle 
too,  who  educated  him,  is  said  to  have  been  conversant  in 
plants  and  horticulture ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  dedara* 
tion  of  Linnscus  himself,  he  was  at  once  transferrcftt  fh>m 
his  cradle  to  a  garden.  The  father  seems  to  have  himself 
had  some  acquaintance  with  botany,  and  to  have  instructed 
his  boy  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  names  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surrounded  them.  Linnsous  however  is  siid 
to  have  had  little  taste  for  remembering  names,  and  his 
father  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  this  inaptitude ; 
he  however  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  consequence  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  decided  turn  for  nomencla- 
ture which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  eventually  took.  Whether 
in  the  next  stages  of  learning  Linneus  was  ill-managed,  as 
he  himself  thought,  or  whether  the  nature  of  his  education 
at  home  had  rendered  him  indisposed  for  drier  and  severer 
studies,  it  is  certain  that  his  preceptors  found  great  cauj^e 
to  complain  of  him,  and  pronounced  him,  at  the  ago  of 
nineteen,  if  not  a  positive  blockhead,  at  all  events  unfit  for 
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'tte  church,  for  which  ho  was  intended :  they  in  fact  recom- 
mended him  to  be  apprenticed  to  some  handicraft  trade. 
The  schoolmaster  at  Wexio,  who  pronounced  this  unfortu- 
nate judgment,,  alt  hough  designated  by  ore  of  Linn8Bus*s 
biogmphers  as  an  '  iniquus  doctor,'  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  blameablo  for  his  opinion,  however  erroneous  it 
afterwards  proved ;  for  Bishop  Agardh  admits  that  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  Liimoous  an-ived  at  the  university  of 
Lund,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  the  profession 
finally  determined  upon  for  him,  ho  was  less  known  for  his 
acquaintance  with  natural  history  than  for  his  ignorance  of 
ererv  thing  else. 

Afatriculated  at  Lund,  Linnrous  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  received  into  the  iiouse  of  Dr.  Stobcous,  a  physician  pos- 
sessing a  fine  library  and  a  considerable  knowledjro  of  natu- 
ral histotv.  This  amiable  man  was  not  slow  to  discover  the 
signs  of  future  greatness  in  his  lodger;  he  gave  him  unre- 
strained access  to  his  books  his  collections,  his  table,  and 
above  all  to  his  society,  and  would  at  last  have  adopted 
bim  for  his  son  and  heir.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Linnrous 
first  began  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
already  written  upon  natural  history,  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  value  of  collections,  to  extend  his  ideas  by  the 
study  of  the  comparatively  rich  Flora  of  his  alma  mater, 
ind  above  all  things  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  an  experienced  friend  upon  whose  judgment  he 
could  rely.  Tho  year  17*27-8,  and  the  house  of  Stobaeus, 
were  beyond  all  doubt  the  time  and  place  when  Linnseus 
first  Ibrmed  that  fixed  determination  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  which  neither  poverty  nor 
misery  was  afterwards  able  to  shake.  In  tho  year  1728 
he  passed  the  vacation  at  home,  and  there  formed  the  rcso- 
lotion  of  prosecuting  his  future  studies  at  Upsal — a  measure 
which  for  the  time  lost  him  the  goodwill  of  his  patron 
Stobscus.  For  the  purpof^o  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  his 
academical  education,  his  father  was  unable  to  allow  him 
a  larger  annual  sum  than  8/.  sterling;  and  with  this 
miserable  stipend  he  had  the  ^courage  to  plunge  into  the 
world.  Nothing  less  than  the  most  biting  poverty  could 
bo  the  immediate  result  of  such  a  measure ;  and  wo  ac- 
cordingly find  Linnaeus,  for  some  time  after  this,  in  a 
state  of  miserable  destitution,  mending  his  shoes  with  folds 
of  paper,  trusting  to  chance  for  a  meal,  and  in  vain  endca- 
vounng  to  increase  his  income  by  procuring  private  pupils. 
No  lucconr  could  be  obtained  from  home,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  he  should  have  struggled  with  his  penury 
without  tho  slender  aid  afforded  by  a  royal  scholarship, 
awarded  him  on  It  he  IGth  of  Dec.  172H.  Nevertheless  he 
diligently  persevered  in  attendance  upon  the  courses  of 
lectares  connected  with  his  future  profession— the  more 
diligently  perhaps  because  of  his  poverty ;  and  by  the  end 
of  1729  the  clouds  of  adversity  began  to  disperse.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  known  to  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Upsal,  who  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  Linnoous  in  preparing  a  work  illustrating 
the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  now 
friend  procured  him  private  pupils  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Rudbeck,  the  professor  of  botany, 
then  growing  old,  who  appointed  him  his  deputy  lecturer, 
took  him  into  his  house  as  tutor  to  his  younger  children, 
and  gave  him  trea  access  to  a  very  fine  library  and  collec- 
tion of  drawings. 

Here  the  published  writings  of  Linnneus  were  com- 
menced ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  librar)'  of  Rudbeck  that 
he  began  to  sketch  those  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published  under  tho  titles  of  '  Bibliotheca  Butanica,' 
'Classes  Plantarum,'  *Crilica  Botanica,'  and  'Genera 
Planlarum;*  and  to  perceive  the  importance  of  reducing 
into  brevity  and  order  the  unmethodical,  barbarous,  con- 
futed, and  prolix  writings  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
If,  in  tho  prosecution  of  a  task  of  such  imminent  necessity, 
he  fell  into  the  opposite  errors  of  attemptinp:  to  make  the 
language  uf  natural  history  more  precise  than  is  possible 
from  the  nature  of  thingi^,  of  reducing  the  technical  cha- 
racters of  species  and  genera  to  a  brevity  which  often  proved 
a  nullity,  and  uf  reforming  the  terminology  till  it  became 
pedantic,  there  is  no  candid  person  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  such  errors  were  of  no  importance  what- 
ever when  com|)arcd  with  the  great  good  which  the  writings 
of  Linnojus  upon  the  wludo  effected.  In  the  year  1731  Lin- 
nxus  quitted  tho  house  of  Rudbeck,  and  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1 732,  procAicded,  under  royal  authority  and  at  tho  ex- 
pense of  tho  university  of  Upsal,  upon  his  celebrated 


journej  into  Lapland.  On  horseback  and  on  foot  he  ae 
complished  his  object  by  the  1 0th  of  October  following, 
when  he  returned  to  Upsal,  after  travelling,  alone  and 
slenderly  provided,  over  nearly  4000  miles.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  has  been  pven  in  his  excellent  •  Flora  Lap- 
ponica,'  and  in  the  Swedish  account  of  his  tour,  of  which 
an  English  translation  was  published  some  years  since.  For 
some  time  after  his  return  we  find  him  occupied  in  teach- 
ing mineralogy,  particularly  the  art  of  assaying,  persecuted 
by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  a  certain  Dr.  Rosen,  on  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  sword,  and  travelling  in  Dale- 
carlia  at  the  expense  of  the  governor.  In  the  beginning  of 
1735  ho  had  scraped  together  15/.,  with  which  he  set  out 
upon  his  travels  m  search  of  some  university  where  he 
could  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  the  cheapest, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  practise  physic  for  a  liveli- 
hood. At  Harderwijk,  in  Holland,  he  accomplished  his 
purpose,  June  23,  1 735,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  the 
hypothesis  that  •  intermittent  fevers  are  owing  to  fine  par- 
ticles of  clay  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  lodged  in  the  ter- 
minations of  the  arterial  system.' 

In  Holland  Linnaeus  formed  a  fHendship  with  Dr.  John 
Burmann,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  was 
during  his  stay  of  some  months  with  that  botanist  that  he 
printed  his  *  Fundamenta  Botanica,*  a  small  octavo  of 
thirty-six  pages,  which  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of 
his  writings.  At  that  time  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  George 
Cliffort,  a  wealthy  Dutch  banker,  possessing  a  fine  garden 
and  library  at  a  place  called  Hartecamp.  This  gentleman 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  under  the  charge 
of  Linnteus,  who  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  till  tho 
end  of  1 737,  during  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
treate<l  with  princely  munificence  by  his  new  patron.  His 
scientific  occupations  consisted  in  putting  in  order  the 
objects  of  natural  history  contained  in  Mr.  Cliffort's  mu- 
seum, in  examining  and  arranging  the  plants  in  his  garden 
and  herbarium,  in  passing  through  the  press  the  'Flora 
Lapponica,'  'Genera  Plantarum,'  •  Critica  Botanica,'  and 
some  other  works,  and  in  the  publication  of  the  *  Hortus 
Cliffortianus,*  a  fine  book  in  folio,  full  of  the  learning  of  the 
day,  ornamented  with  plates,  and  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Cliffort,  who  gave  it  away  to  his  friends.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  energy  and  industry  of  Linnoous,  and 
of  his  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  botany  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  by  the  fact  that  the  book  just  mentioned,  consist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  of  synonyms,  all  the  references  to 
which  had  to  be  verified,  was  prepared  at  the  rate  of  four 
sheets  a  week,  a  prodigious  effdrt  considering  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which  Linnaeus  might  well  call  *  res  ponderosa.' 
He  however  seems  to  have  possessed  powers  of  application 

Suite  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men ;  and  to  have  worked 
ay  and  night  at  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  May,  1737,  ho 
speaks  of  his  occupations  as  oonsisting  of  keeping  two  works 
going  at  Amsterdam,  one  of  which  was  the  '  Hortus  Clif- 
rortianufl,'  already  mentioned ;  another  at  I-.eyden,  a  fourth 
in  preparation ;  the  daily  engagement  of  arranging  the 
garden,  describing  plants,  and  superintending  the  artists 
employed  in  making  drawings,  which  alone  he  calls  *  labur 
immensus  et  inexHaustus.'  (Van  Hall,  p.  12.)  Linnseus 
however  seems  to  have  been  weary  of  the  life  he  led  at 
Hartecamp,  and  towards  the  end  of  1737  he  quitted  Mr. 
Cliffort  under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
expose  himself  again  to  the  autumnal  air  of  Holland. 
These  however  seem  to  have  been  only  excu.ses,  for  ho  did 
not  really  quit  the  country  before  the  spring  of  1738,  and 
in  fact  he  was  evidently  tired  of  his  drudgeiy ;  good  Mr. 
Cliffort  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  leave  the  house,  where 
Linnseus  complains  of  being  *  incarceratus  monachi  instar 
cum  duabus  nunnis.'  It  was  during  his  engagement  at 
Hartecamp  that  ho  visited  England,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed  both  at  his  reception  and  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history  which  he  found  here,  lie  was 
ill  received  by  Dillenius,  at  that  time  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  who  was  offended  at  the  liberties  Linnaius  had 
taken  with  some  of  his  genera  ;  and  although  tho  quarrel 
was  made  up  before  his  return  to  Holland,  it  seems  to  ha>o 
discomposed  the  Swedish  naturalist  not  a  little.  lie  de- 
scribes the  celebrated  collection  of  plants  formed  by 
Sherard  at  Eltham  as  being  unrivalled  in  European  species, 
but  of  little  moment  in  exotics:  ho  found  the  Oxfo^' 
garden  in  a  like  condition,  but  with  tho  gicenhonses  j 
stoves  empty;  and  the  great  collection  of  Sir  Hans  SI 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  confusion  aad  u^^V^^V.  \>x.^ 
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the  traTeller  in  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  pleased  him 
most,  aad  he,  together  with  Philip  Miller,  the  celehrated 
gardener  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  Mr.  Peler  ColUn- 
son,  and  Professor  Marty n  the  elder,  were  apparently  the 
only  acquaintances  Linnsous  succeeded  in  forming.  By 
this  means  he  acquired  a  considerahle  addition  to  his 
collections  of  plants  and  hooks.  While  in  Holland  he  also 
induced  Protessor  Burmann,  in  conjunction  with  five 
printers,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Rumphius*s  im- 
portant *  Herbarium  Amboinense,'  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
30,000  florins. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sweden  he  commenced  practice  in 
Stockholm  as  a  physician,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pension  of 
200  ducats  from  the  government,  on  condition  of  lecturing 
publicly  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  his  prospects  for  the 
future  became  so  satisfactory  as  to  enable  him  to  marry  at 
Midsummer,  1739.  By  this  time  his  botanical  fame  had 
spread  over  all  Europe ;  the  importance  of  the  critical  im- 
provements he  had  introduced  into  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  had  become  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  new  method  of  arranging  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  stamens  and  pistils  had  been  adopted  in 
many  countries,  but  not  in  Sweden.  Impatient  at  receiving 
less  honour  in  his  own  country  than  elsewhere,  he  wrote  a 
book  called  *  Hortus  Agerumensis,*  arranged  according  to 
his  system,  which  hepassed  off  upon  Rudbeck,  at  that  lime 

Srofessor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  as  the  production  of  his  friend 
Lothmann,  who  however  had  no  further  hand  in  it  than 
that  of  writing  the  preface,  which  was  an  eulogium  of  lin- 
nsDus  and  his  new  system  of  botany.  The  book  was  event- 
ually published  under  the  name  of  Ferber,  and  accom- 
plished the  object  of  the  contrivers,  for  afterwards  no  other 
botanical  arrangement  was  received  in  Sweden. 

From  this  time  forwards  the  life  of  LinnsBus  was  one  of 
increasing  fame  and  prosperity.  Every  branch  of  natural 
history  was  revised  or  remodelled  by  him ;  books  and  col- 
lections were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  his 
pupils  Hassclquist,  Osbeck,  Sparmann,  Thunberg,  Kalm, 
Lotting,  and  others,  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  their 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  was 
named  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal  in  1740,  and  afterwards 
of  botany ;  in  1746  he  received  the  rank  and  title  of  archi- 
ater;  in  1737  he  was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  took  the 
title  of  Von  Linn6,  and  by  the  year  1758  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  Hammarley  and  Sofja  for  80,000 
Swedish  dollars,  above  2330/.  sterling. 

During  these  eighteen  years  his  life  was  one  of  incessant 
labour ;  besides  his  practice  as  a  physician,  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative,  and  his  duties  as  professor,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  extraordinary  number  of  works  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  His  works  upon  other  branches 
of  natural  history  were  less  important  than  those  on  botany, 
but  they  all  evinced  the  same  ingenuity  in  classification,  and 
that  logical  precision  which  has  rendered  the  writings  of 
LiunsBus  so  generally  admired.  In  addition  to  a  large  number 
of  dissertations,  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  and  now 
collected  under  the  title  of  *  Amoenitates  Academics,' 
the  *  Flora,*  and  'Fauna  Suecica,'  *  Materia  Medica,'  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  the  •  Systema  Natur®,'  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  works,  some  of  great  importance,  he  produced 
his  *  Philosophia  Botanioa,'  and  *  Species  Planl  ' 


Plantarura.'  The 
former,  dictated  from  a  sick  bed,  was  the  best  introduction 
to  botany  that  had  been  written,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
numerous  dilutions  of  it  which  subsequently  appeared  from 
the  pens  of  his  followers.  The  latter  contributed  more 
than  any  work  which  had  before  been  seen  to  place  the 
existing  knowledge  of  plants  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
form ;  the  invention  of  generic  and  specific  names,  by  which 
every  known  plant  could  be  spoken  of  in  two  words,  was  in 
itself  a  great  step  towards  securing  order  and  perspicuity  in 
future  botanical  writings,  and  the  methodical  and  concise 
arrangement  of  references  rendered  it  invaluable,  notwith- 
standing its  omissions,  as  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  that 
time  known.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge,  this  book  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  given  it ;  and  botanists  have,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, taken  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1762,  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  systematic  nomenclature.  So  great 
is  the  importance  still  attached  to  it,  that  an  edition,  chiefly 
consisting  of  it  and  the  *  Genera  Plantarum,*  incorporated 
in  the  stale  in  which  they  were  left  by  Linnajus,  has  nearly 
passed  through  the  press  under  the  name  of '  Codex  Botan- 
1CU8  Linn8Dauu%'  collated  by  Dr.  Hermann  Eberhard  Richter. 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Linnnus  suffered  se- 
verely in  health.  Apoplexy  succeeded  repeated  attacks  of 
gout  and  gravel,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  paralvais, 
which  impaired  his  faculties,  and  at  last  he  was  carried  off 
by  ah  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1778,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age.  *  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  at 
Upsal,  where  a  monument  of  Swedish  porphyry  was  erected 
by  his  pupils.  His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being 
supported  by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  had 
been  his  pupils.'  A  general  mourning  took  place  on  tbe 
occasion  at  Upsal,  and  king  Gustavus  IH.  not  only  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  expressive  of  the  public  loss,  but  intro- 
duced the  subject  into  a  speech  from  the  throne,  regarding 
the  death  of  Linneeus  as  a  national  calamity. 

In  the  article  Botany  we  have  already  adverted  to  the 
effect  produced  by  Linnseus  upon  that  branch  of  science. 
His  merit  as  a  systematist  is  unquestionable  ^the  clearness  of 
his  ideas,  his  love  of  science,  his  skill  in  abridging,  abstract- 
ing, and  recombining  the  undigested  matter  contained  ia 
the  bulky  tomes  of  liis  predecessors,  and   the  tact  with 
which  he  seized  the  prominent  facts  relating  to  all  tbe  sub- 
jects he  investigated,  enabled  him  to  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  botany,  and  to  place  it  at  a  height  from  which 
it  would  never  have  descended  had  he  been  able  to  leave 
his  genius  and  his  knowledge  to  his  followers.     We  by  no 
means  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  Linnasus  as  a  mere 
namer  of  plants,  for  there  is  ample  evidence  in  his  writings 
that  his  mind  soared  far  above  the  anility  of  verbal  triflers : 
but  he  regarded  exactness  in  language  as  a  most  important 
means  to  an  end,  especially  in  sciences  of  observation ;   and 
who  is  there  to  say  that  he  was  wrong  ?    His  systems  of 
classification  were  excellent  for  the  time  when  they  were 
invented,  although  now  worthless;  and  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Linnoeus  regarded  them  merely  as  temporary 
contrivances  for  reducing  into  order  the  confusion  he  found 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history.    Perhaps  he  believed  hii 
sexual  system  of  botany  a  near  approach  to  perfection,  and 
so  it  was  as  an  artificial  mode  (and  its  great   author  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  more)  of  arranging  the  6000  or  7OO0 
species  he  was  acquainted  with;  although  it  cannot  be 
usefully  applied   to  the  vast  multitudes  of  plants  with 
which  botanists  are  overwhelmed  by  the  discoveries  of  mo* 
dern  travellers.      He   never  attached  the  importance  to 
it  which   has  been  insisted  upon   by  his  followers,  who, 
unable  to  distinguish  between   the    good  and    the  evil 
of  his  works,  have  claimed  unbounded  respect  for  every- 
thing   that  bears    the    stamp  of  LinnsBUS.    Neither  are 
we  disposed  to  admit  the  fairness  of  those  critics  who  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  physiological  knowledge  from  the 
writings  of  Liimseus ;   it  ithould  be  remembered  that  in  his 
time  very  Htile  was  known  upon  the  subject,  and  that  of 
what  did  appear  in  the  books  of  the  day  a  great  deal  was 
not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  mind  which  valued 
exactness  and  precision  above  all  other  things.     The  most 
serious  charge  that  Linnaeus  is  open  to  is  that  of  indecencv 
in  his  language ;   some  of  his  descriptions,  it  is  asserted, 
*  would  make  the  most  abandoned  person  blush.'    One  of 
his  greatest  admires  and  panegyrists  has  added,    *  None 
but  the  most  abandoned.'     vVe  have  no  disposition  to  open 
up  such  a  question  as  this,  which  is  certainly  not  very  fit  for 
public  discussion :   but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  allegation,  and  that  the  languiie  of  Linnaeus 
is  sometimes  disgusting  for  its  pruriency  ana  coarseness. 

Tlie  domestic  life  of  Linnajus  does  not  bear  examination, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  joined  his  wife,  a  profligate 
woman,  in  a  cruel  persecution  of  his  eldest  son,  an  amiable 


young  man,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  botanical  chair. 
We  may  smile  at  the  vanity  which  so  often  breaks  out  in  the 
writings  of  Linnrous,  and  at  the  fidgetty  anxiety  for  fame 
which  induced  him  to  make  use  of  Rothmann  as  his  trum- 
peter in  the  trick  of  the  *  Hortus  Agerumensis,'  but  such 
an  act  as  that  we  have  mentioned  forms  a  stain  upon  his 
escutcheon  which  no  talent,  however  exalted,  can  wipe  out. 
After  the  death  of  the  younger  Linnaeus  his  library  and 
herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  1000/.  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Edward  (then  Dr.)  Smith,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London.  The  her- 
barium, contained  in  three  small  cases,  is  in  good  condition, 
and  forms  a  most  curious  botanical  antiquity,  of  great  value 
as  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  synonyms 
of  the  writings  of  Linnaeus.    It  ha^  l^^n  very  much  used 
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fur  tills  purpose  by  its  late  possessor,  but  we  warn  botanists 
against  supposing' that  the  identifications  which  have  been 
published  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

(Pulteney's  Li/e  of  Linnfvm ;  Smith,  in  Rocs's  Ct^ch- 
p^di'a:  \zn  HtkW'A  Episiolae  Linn€ei ;  Agardh, /l;i/iVywi- 
iaies  Linne&imiP.) 

LINNET,  the  name  of  a  hard-billed  singing; bird,  which 
thoueh  well  known  under  one  or  the  other  of  its  various 
appellations  to  every  English  bird-catcher,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the  names  applied 
to  it  when  it  appears  under  those  changes,  given  rise  to 
much  confusion  in  our  systems  and  catalocrues,  and  conside- 
rable error  among  the  learned  as  well  as  tlie  unlearned.  In 
enileavouring  to  nlace  before  the  reader  tho  state  of  the 
question,  we  shall,  we  fear,  occupy  more  space  than  the 
title  would,  at  first  view,  seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  •  British  Ornithology.'  says  of  the  *  com- 
mon or  brown  linnet — Fringilla  canuabina,  Linn.' :  *  Tin's 
bird  has  been  considered  by  most  of  our  authors  as  two  dis- 
tinct snecies,  under  the  titles  of  the  common  or  brown  Lin- 
net ana  the  greater  Redpole.  This  error  has  evidently  arisen 
from  the  altered  appearance  it  bears  at  particular  a{;e8,  and 
during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.*  These  changes 
in  all  pnibabiUty  had  not  been  suspected,  as  they  certainly 
bad  not  been  traced  by  the  earlier  naturalists ;  and,  on  the 
authority  of  their  reputation,  succeeding  writers  sanctioned 
such  mistakes,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
further  investigation,  till  Montagu,  who  united  practical 
research  with  scientific  knowledge,  professed  (in  the  'Orni- 
thological Dictionary ')  his  conviction  of  their  forming  one 
sptfcies ;  and  my  own  observation  and  experiments  tend  to 
confirm  his  opinion.*  Giving  all  due  praise  to  Montagu 
aud  Mr.  Selby  for  their  diligence  and  acuteness  in  rectify- 
ing an  error  which  seems  to  have  been  going  on  from  the 
time  of  Willughby  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Bewick's 
*  Supplement,*  wo  must  say  a  word  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  fothers  of  Natural  History  at  the  revival  of  letters. 
A  little  investigation  would  have  proved  that  of  Bclon, 
at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  changes  of  plumage 
had  not  been  suspected  nor  traced  by  him.  Tliat  acute 
observer,  in  his  Histotre  de  la  Nature  des  Oyseaux  (Paris, 
155S),  says,  in  his  description  of  Za  Linote,  or  Linotte,  'Les 
Linotes  ont  la  noictrine,  et  le  dcssus  de  la  teste,  jg;rande 
partie  de  Tanntrc,  de  coulcur  entre  rouge  et  orengws:  car 
elies  ont  lors  la  coulcur  si  vive,  qu'clle  resemble  h.  du 
sang :  roais  cela  est  seulement  sur  la  fin  du  printcmps ;' — 
bavin (^  previously  described  the  more  sombre  statu  of 
plumage. 

Willughby,  whose  •  Omilhology'  was  edited  by  Ray,  and 
ooQtains  many  observations  by  the  latter,  devotes  a  chapter 
(xi.)  to  the  subject '  Of  the  Linnet.'  The  first  section  of  the 
chapter  is  headed  '  Of  the  Linnet  in  general,*  and  is  as 
follows :  *The  characteiistic  notes  of  this  kind  are,  I.  a  size 
of  body  something  less  than  achafiinch ;  2,  a  testaceous  or 
earthy  colour,  niixt  of  cinereous  and  dusky  or  brown;  3.  a 
tail  a  little  forked ;  4,  a  peculiar  colour  of  the  outmost 
feathers  of  the  tail.  viz.  brown,  with  white  borders  or  edges  ; 
5,  a  sweet  note.  Of  linnets  we  have  observed  four  sorts  in 
England:  1.  The  common;  2.  The  greater  red;  3.  The 
lesser  red ;  4.  llie  mountain  linnet.'  Here  is  probably  the 
principal  origin  of  the  subsequent  confusion.  These  four 
linnets  are  afterwards  described  and  distinguished  at  length 
in  the  same  chapter  under  the  names  of  '  Tfie  common 
Linnet ;  Linaria  vulgaris.'  *  The  greater  red-headed  Lin- 
fift ;  Linaria  rubra  major.'  •  The  lesser  red-headed  Linnet ; 
Linaria  rubra  minor.'  *The  motmtain  Linnet;  Linaria 
montana.' 

Bechstein,  under  his  description  of  the  common  Linnet 
iFrinffilla  cannabina,  Linn,  La  Linotte,  Buflf.,  Der  Han/- 
li'nji^,  Hechst.),  states  that,  instructed  by  long  experience  and 
tlie  observations  of  many  years,  he  hopes  to  show  in  his  de- 
scription that  the  common  Linnet  (Fringilla  Linota,  Linn.t), 
the  greater  Redpole  (Fringilla  cannabina,  Linn.),  and. 
according  to  all  appearance,  the  mountain  Linnet  {Fringilla 
montana,  Linn.),  are  one  and  the  same  species.     With  re- 

{;ard  to  the  identity  of  the  two  first-named  species,  omitho- 
ogists  are  now  generally  agreed ;  with  regard  to  the  last. 


*  In  the  work  itsplf  the  puian  itanils  as  follows ;  but,  as  there  ii  ina  evt* 
(Ot  tnuiMiOTitkm  of  a  line,  we  na^     „  _         .        _ 

Thic  binl  has  been  ONiHideretl  by  most  of  our  authorst  a-i  Llunct  and  the 


ave  KiTtfD  it  as  above    Origlual  passage : 


Orrater  Ketipule.    Tliis  emir  has  exulrntly  two  distioct  species,  imder  the 
tiUet  of  thf  CMnnum  or  Biowo,  ariseD  from  the  altered  apprntrauee  it  bears  uX 
particular  af;ps.*  Ite. 
t  It  should  be 'Gmelin.* 
P.  C,  No.  854, 


the  l)ettcr  o])inion  is  against  Bechstein.  and  in  favour  of  tho 
mountain  Linnet  being  a  diz^tinct  species. 

M.  Tcniminrk,  who  obser\'es  {Manuel  d'Omiihologie) 
that  Fringilhi  cannabina  din}  Diniriila  montium  have  been 
oAcn  confounded,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  a  small  number  of  characters  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  short  descriptions  and  of  the  synonyms, 
applies  the  same  mode  of  distinction  to  Fh'ngil/^e  linaria 
and  montium,  which  he  remarks  have  also  been  confounded. 
The  short  character  given  by  him  to  his  Gros-bec  Linotie 
{Fringilla  cannabina,  Linn.).'  is,  •  Bill  short,  of  the  width  of 
the  front,  blackish  ;  throat  whitish,  marked  in  the  middle 
by  some  brown  spots ;'  and  he  thus  describes  the  various 
states  of  plumage,  and  the  synonyms  of  the  bird  under 
each. 

Old  Male  in  the  Sjrring. — Feathers  of  the  front,  of  the 
breast,  and  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  latter,  of  a  crimson- 
red,  terminated  by  a  narrow  border  of  rosy-red;  throat  and 
front  of  the  neck  whitish,  with  longitudinal  brown  mark- 

I  ings ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  pure 
ash ;  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  chesnut-brown ; 
flanks,  reddish -brown;  middle  of  the  belly  and  abdomen, 
white;  some  of  the  quills  black,  bordered  externally  with 
white;  tail  forked,  black;  the  feathers  edged  externally 
with  white  and  bordered  internally  by  a  large  white  space ; 
iris,  brown  ;  bill,  deep  bluish ;  feet,  ruddy-brown,  more  or 
less  pale.    Length,  5  inches. 

^fale,  after  the  autumnal  moult  at  the  age  of  a  full  year. 
— On  the  top  of  the  head  large  black  spots ;  the  l)ack 
reddish,  with  spots  of  chesnut-brown,  bordered  with  whitish- 
brown  ;  breast,  red  ash-brown,  or  red-brown,  with  borders 

I  of  whitish-red ;  brown  spots  well  marked  on  the  flanks, 

j  upper  tail-coverts  black.  Ixjrdered  internally  with  white  and 
externally  with  greyish-red.     (On  raising  the  feathers  of 

j  the  front  and  those  of  the  breast,  the  traces  of  the  red 
colours  which  ornament  the  bird  in  the  spring  may  be  seen.) 
In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  it  to  be  Fringilla 
Linota,  Gmelin;  l^tham,  Ind^  v.  1,  p.  467,  sp.  81 ;  La 
Linotte  ordinaire,  Buflfon,  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58,  t.  1 ;  Id.,  PI, 
EnL  151,  f.  1 ;  G6rard,  Tab.  Elem.,  v.  1,  p.  188;  Common 
Linnet,  I^th.,  Syn.,  v.  3,  p.  302. 

The  Female,  which  does  not  change  colour  after  arriving 
at  the  adult  state,  is  smaller  than  the  male ;  all  the  upper 
parts  are  of  an  ashy-yellowish,  sprinkled  with  blackish- 
orown  spots;  wing-coverts  of  a  tarnished  red-brown;  lower 
parts  bright  reddish,  but  whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
and  sprinkled  on  the  flanks  with  numerous  blackish-brown 
spots. 

Young  males  till  the  spring  have  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  back  reddish-brown,  marked  with  deep  brown  lan- 
ceolate spots ;  cheeks  and  nape  ashy ;  aTl  the  lower  parts 
of  a  slightly  reddish-white,  marked  on  the  middle  or  the 
throat  and  on  the  breast  with  longitudinal  spots  of  a  deep 
brown  ;  large  reddish-brown  spots  on  the  sides ;  and  largo 
lanceolate  blackish  spots  on  the  coverts  of  the  tail ;  feet 
flesh-colour;  base  of  the  bill  livid-blue:  it  is  then  the 
bird  civen  by  Meyer,  Vog.  DeuisM,  and  by  Frisch.,  Vog., 
t.  9,  £  A  and  B. 

For  the  Old  Birds,  Male  and  Female,  M.  Temminck 
brings  together  the  following  synonyms  and  references : — 
Fringilla  cannabina,  Gincl..  Stjst.  1,  p.  916.  sp.  28;  Lath., 
Ind.,  V.  1,  p.  458,  sp.  82 ;  Retz,,  Faun.  Suer.,  p.  247,  No. 
226 ;  La  Grande  Linotte  de  Vignes,  BulF.,  Ois,,  v.  4,  p.  58 ; 
Id.,  PI.  Enl.  485,  f.  1  (the  male  putting  on  its  plumage)  and 
PI.  Enl.  151,  f .  2  (the  very  old  male,  under  the  false  name 
of  Petite  Linotte  de  Fignes);  Id.,  PI.  Enl.  151,  f.  1  (either 
a  female,  or,  perhaps,  a  male  in  autumn) ;  G6rard,  Tah. 
Elcm,  V.  1,  p.  190 ;  Greater  Redheaded  Linnet  or  Eedpole, 
I^th.,  Syn.,  V.  3,  p.  304;  Id.,  Supp.,  p.  176;  Bluthanjling, 
Bcchst.,  Naturg.  Dent.,  v.  3,  p.  141 ;  Id.,  Toischcub.,  p.  121 ; 
Meyer,  Tasschenb.,  v.  1,  p.  163;  Id.,  Vog.  Deut.,  v.  1,  t., 
f.  1  and  2;  Frisch.,  V'6g.,  t.  9,  f.  1  and  2;  Naum.,  Fog.^ 
t.  .5,  f.  10  (old  male),  and  f.  11  (female);  Vlasvink,  Sepp. 
Nederl.  Vog.,  v.  2.  t..  p.  157j  Montanello  Maggiore,  Stor. 
degl.  Ucc„  V.  .3, pi.  357,  f.  I. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  •  Manuel'  (1835)  M.  Temminck 
adds  the  following  references  and  synonyms  -.—Atlas  du 
Manuel,  pi.  lithog.  (male);  Vioill.,  Faun.  Eranp.,  p.  77, 
pi.  38,  jigs.  2  and  3;  Roux,  Omit.  Provenp.,  v.  i.,  p.  148, 
tab.  91  (old  male  in  the  spring),  and  92  (male  in  autumn) ; 
Fichten  und  Btisch  BluthHnflini^,  Brehm.,  Vog.  Deut. 
p.  276;  Im  petite  Linotte  de  Vignes,  Buffi,  PI.  Enl.  161. 
/Iff.  2  (male  in  moult);  Naum.,  Neue  Ausg.,  tab.  J 21. 


ReturninjT  to  the  two  first  parts  of  M.  Temminck'a 
'Muimol  *  t'ind  edit.  182tJ)»  we  find  liim  observing  tiiat  llie 
varielies  of  the  youog  described  by  Meyer  midor  tlie  leitfr 
c  and  tlmt  under  ibe  letter  e  ought  to  be  arranged  under 
Fri  tig  ilia  nvmiium. 

M.  Temminck  reraarks  that  this  bird  moults  but  once 
a  year — in  tlie  autumn;  but  neverthelesa  the  spring  or 
nuptial  plumage  is  of  a  beautiful  red  tint  on  the  head  and 
breast.  Ho  ascribes  ibis  to  friciiou  and  iho  action  ^^  the 
air,  \ih it'll  wear  away  the  sombre  and  ashy  borders  of  the 
feathers,  and  cause  die  rt'd  colour,  partially  hidik'u  in  winter 
uwler  the  as  by  tidgea  with  which  tlieise  feat  hers  ure  tiiiiui- 
Bllidt  to  ap|>ear  in  the  spring.  He  adds  that  one  may 
eoneeive  that  age  and  the  more  or  less  distatil  time  of 
moulting  may  vary  this  plumage  greatly. 

The  reader  however  should  not  forget  the  changes  of 
colour  that  Varrell  and  others  have  shown  to  take  phice  in 
the  pUinm^e  of  birds  without  change  of  featlier,  and  where 
triclion  could  hardly  hav^  been  the  agent. 

Mr.  Selhy  1 18'J5),  after  the  remarks  already  quoted,  pro- 
ceeds thus: — '  Mr.  Bewick  however,  in  the  Supplement  to 
his  work  on  British  Birds,  still  cofilinues  to  believe  i[i  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  species ;  for  so  we  must  under- 
stand hiui  (although  he  has  brought  the  synonyms  Qf  the 
two  supposed  species  together),  since  in  a  note  following 
the  description  and  figure  of  his  greater  redpole*  or  brown 
linnet,  he  says  tliat  ""  it  loses  the  red  breast  in  autumn,  and 
jre<^ins  it  in  spring;  in  this  it  difiers  from  the  grey  linnet, 
wfiose  plurange  remains  the  same  al  all  seasons."  *  From 
his  description  of  the  Grey  Linnet  (the  usual  Northumbrian 
name  t)f  ibis  bird),  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
it  can  he  no  other  than  the  common  or  brown  linnet  of  a 
particular  a|»e,  although  he  hiis  attached  to  it  the  Linnean 
synon>mes  of  the  lesser  red  pule.  *  If/  continuDii  Mr.  Selby, 
'  Mr.  Bewick's  observations  on  the  plumage  of  the  linnet 
were  made  upon  cageil  bird**,  I  am  not  surprim?d  at  his 
assertion  of  its  always  relaining  the  same  appearance;  for 
i  have  repeatedly  veritled  the  iact  of  its  never  acquiring, 
under  confinement,  those  brilliant  lints  winch  distinguish 
it  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year  when  in  a  stute  of 
liberty*  1  will  adduce  one  instance  strikingly  to  the  pomt 
in  question.  For  stime  particular  purjjose  uf  observation,  a 
linnet  was  shot  more  than  two  years  ago,  towards  the  chise 
of  summer,  when  the  pluma^^o  showed  its  most  perfect 
nuistial  tint:  and,  happening  to  he  only  winij;ed,  it  was  put 
into  a  cajje,  where  it  soon  became  familiarized  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  still  continues.  About  the  usual  time,  in  Ibe 
autumn  of  that  year,  it  moulted,  and  acquired  the  winter 
dress  of  the  common  linnet,  which  it  has  retained  ever  since, 
without  dijiplaving  ttt  (he  accustomed  season  any  of  the 
brilliant  red  that  adorned  it  in  the  wild  stale.' 

Mr,  SelhVt  who  gives  in  his  great  Work  the  figures  of  a 
male  bird  in  summer  plumage,  and  of  the  ntit.  si3se(pL  55, 
/?^^  3),  and  of  o  feinale,  nut.  size  tlbid.,  fig.  4),  collects  the 
I'oUowing  synonyms  for  ibis  specie*:^ 

Fringilki  eannaJiiiia,  Linn.,  8//^/.  i,,  p.  3*22,  sp.  28. 

Gros'hee  Li  nolle,  Tctmu,,  Man.  ifOrniih.,  v.  L,  p.  3ft  4. 

Greater  Redpole,  or  Brtiwn  Linnet.  Mont.,  Ornith.  Did. 

The  Linnet,  Low's  Fann,  OrrwL^  p.  6:t. 

Greater  Kedpule  Fincb,  Shuw*s  Zoo/.,  v.  9,  p.  516. 

^Frin{i;illa   Linota,   GmeL,   Syst.  i.,  p.  DIG; 

Ltilh.,  Ifid.  Omiih.,  v.  1.  ji,  457,  sp,  81, 
Linaritt.  Raii,  Stjn.,  p.  80,  A.  1  ;  WilL,  p.  jyi» ; 

Id.  (Aug.),  258;  Briss,,  3,  p.  131.  *i9. 
Ui  Linolie  ordinaire,  Buff.,  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58, 

t.  l;  Id..  P/.EfiL,  J51,  f.  L 
Common  Linnet,  Br,  Zm/L,  No.  130  ;  Lewin's 

Bf,  Birds,  2,  t.  8:1:  Lsuh.,  Sijn.  3,  p.  4Ui, 

73;    Pult.,    Cat,   DorwL,   p.  12;    Wale, 

Syn.,  t.  221. 
^Grey  Linnet,  Bewick's  Br.  Birdu,,  1,  p.  1 71 

'Frintfilla  cannabhia,  GtneU  S^si.  L  p.  91C, 

sp.  28;    LiilL,  Inci  Omtth.,  v.  1,  p.  458, 

Syn.  of  sp.  82* 

adult  Linaria  rubra  niajor»  Briss^  3,  p.  135,  30 1 

male  in      i     Raii  %«.,  p.  91.  A.  2;  Will.,  p.  19L  t.  46. 

Buromer        Le  Grand  Linotie  des  Vignes,  Buff.,  O/j?,, 

plumage.  v.  4,  p,  .'^h  ;    Id.,  PL  EnL,  4s5,  f.  2,  old 

male  under  the  lille  of  Petite  Linglte  des 

k    vignes* 


Syn.  of 

yount? 

male  a  lifer 

Ifit  autumnal 

moult. 


Bluthanfting,  Bechsl.,  Nti^^thmt,,  v,  3, 

p.  141 ;  Id.,  Tumheftb.DeuL^w  3,  p.  Ul ; 

Id.,  TasSf^hefilh   DenL^  )^   121 ;    Meyer, 

Titsschenb.  Deur.y.  1,  u.  1G3;  Id.,  Fog, 
Syn.  of  I>;ia,,  v.  l,  f  1  and  2 ;   Frisck,  Fog,,  i.  a* 

uflult  t  1  and  2. 

male  in      (  Greater  Redpole  or  Red-headed  Linnet,  /?r. 
summer  Zooi.,  I,  No.  13 L   t.  54;    Arci,  Zool^  2, 

plumage.  No.  I6i  ;  WilL  (Aug.),  260;  Lewiifs /^r. 

lUifis,  2.  t.  «4;    Liitk,  Spth  3,   p.  304; 

Id.,  Sup,,  p.  I(i7c  Wale,  )^yn,  2,  I.  222; 

PulL,  Cat,  Dorset.,  p.  12;  Bewick's  ifr. 

Birds,,  V.  L  U  p- 1 73 ;  Id,.  Sup.,  p..  t.22, 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe, 
fii^ures  a  male  in  the  spring  or  nuptial  plumage,  and  a 
female  of  ihe  nat.  size,  under  the  name  ^{  Li  nana  canfia- 
hina,  Le  Grm  bee  Linottt^  Common  or  Brown  Linnet,  and 
refers  to  Mr*  Selby  principally  for  the  account  of  tlie 
changes  of  plumage.  He  also  notices  the  confusion  wUicU 
formerly  obtained  about  this  species. 

Varieties.— }ill,  Temminck  states  that  the  bird  varies  acs- 
cidcnlally  to  pure  whttc;  whitish,  with  ihe  wings  and  tad 
as  they  lire  ordinarily;  t!ie  colours  feebly  traced  on  the 
plumaire  ;  a  pari  of  the  body  white,  or  variegated  with  white 
feutbers.  All  Ihe  plumage  blackish,  or  more  sombre  than 
uidinary  ;  the  feel  oflen  red.  He  says  that  it  i»  theu  f^in- 
gilhi  Argetitoraiemis,  Gmel,  SysL,  L  p.  !)18,  sp.  69  ;  Lath,, 
hul,,  w  I,  p.  400,  sp.  87 ;  Le  Genttjl  de  Stra*oourg,  BuC, 
Ow.,  V.  4.  p,  73;  Gerard.  Tab,  eiem,  w  1,  p.  194. 

(jcti^raihtctd  Distribution, — Very  abundant  in  Holland. 
(Temm.)  Very  comraen  throughout  Britain,  extending  a« 
far  as  to  the  Orkneys,  where  it  is  abundant.  (Selby.)  Indi- 
lienous  to  the  British  Islands,  over  the  whuleof  wlVieh.  and 
Europe  generally,  it  is  plentifully  dis^persed.  (Gould.)  Er- 
zeroum  in  Persia,    (Keith,  Abboit.) 

Habitj?.  Food,  Propagation. — In  Britain  resorting  lo  waste 
lauds  and  eoramonsin  tlie  upperpartsof  the  country*  where 
it  breerls.  Assembling  in  wiiiier  in  very  large  tlocks,  and 
descending  to  the  sea-coasts,  where  those*  birds  remain  idl 
pairing  tune  stimulates  them  to  seek  the  uplands.  The  food 
of  the  linnet  consists  of  small  seeds  generally  ;  those  of  the 
crucifonn  plants  are  favourites.  The  nest  is  built  in  a  low 
buib,  most  frequently  m  furze,  of  moss  and  stalks  of  gcam 
interwoven  wiili  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  fealherfi: 
e^^St4  or  5,  bluish-while  doited  wilh  purphsb-red,  (Selby 
p/incipally.) 

The  bird  is  provincially  termed  Greater  Redpole, Rose  Lin- 
n  el,  Grey  Linnet,  Lintwbite,  ,^nd  Lin  tie.  Bcrlon  i^  of  opinion 
that  this  species  is  the  bird  nmrnKX  Salus  by  the  Latins,  and 
AiyiOm:  (.^Ei^ithus)  by  Aristotle,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Ins  ninetecnlli  beok  {'  Hist,  Anini.*),  The  French  and  Ger- 
man names  have  been  ^iveu  above.  It  is  the  Fanello  of 
the  modern  Italians,  and  Lltnos  and  Llinos  bengoch  of  the 
antient  British. 

The  common  Linnet  is  prized  for  its  sweet  song,  and  hag 
been  taught  to  iiniiate  the  huniuii  voice.  The  Him.  Daines 
Bcirrington  mentions  the  celebrated  lalkiuk;  Linnet  at  Ken- 
sington.    He  heard  it  repeat  the  words  '  l^retty  boy.' 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  a  cursory  notice  of  the  other 
species  geiieially  considered  as  Linnets* 

The  Rev.  lA»onaid  Jenyns,  in  his  'Manual  of  British 
Vertebiata'  (]i!*.3j),  make^  the  genus  Z-//mrm  (Sleph)  cou- 
sibt  of  i^  Lf'«iirm,  Linn,  (Lesser  Rediiole);  F,  vunnabvna, 
Linn.  {Common  Lumet ;  Comnwn  or  Brown  Linnet  of 
Selby,  and  Greater  Redpole  and  Linnet  of  Monlagu*s 
*Ornitli.  Diet/)?  and  K  Montium,  GmeL  {Muantain 
Linnet), 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  *BirfJs  of  Europe,'  gives  the  followirtg 
sj)ecies  of  the  genus  Linariu  of  authors,  in  addition  to  the 
Djmmon  or  Brown  Linnet  above  noticed :  Linaria  tmn*' 
tanti,  Mountain  Linnet,  or  Tuite ;  Linaria  canescens^ 
Mealy  Bedjmle ;  ^nA  Ltnaria  minor.  Leaser  Redjyole. 

The  Mountain  Li?fnet  occurs  in  the  catalogue  given  by 
M.  Temminck.  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Von  Siehold  and 
M.  Burger,  of  European  species  of  birds  found  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  known  by  \he  mime  of  Zuzitme,  TbiJ  is  the 
Crofi-bee  t\  ^nrge  rmtge^oud^  mo;i/ai,''/ie  of  M,  Temminck, 
and  Liinoff  fynt/dj  of  the  an  lien  I  British. 

The  Greefi  Groabeak  or  Oreet^nch  (F  Gegid,  Llinot 
n^erdd  of  ihc  anlient  British)  is  sometimes  called  the 
Green  Linnet.  (Fringilhi*^,  voL  x.;  Grkknvincb, 
voL  xi.) 
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UNSEED  (Graine  de Ltrit  French;  Leimaat^  German; 
Lynzaad,  Dutch;  LinazcL,  Spanish;  Linhaca,  Portuguese; 
Lirueme,  Italian;  SemjaieT^'anve,  Russian),  the  seed  of  the 
Lin,  Linum,  or  flax  plant,  is  a  valuable  product  derived 
firom  the  capsules  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  consisting  of 
small  greyisVbrown  lenticular  bodies,  containing  a  mealy 
albumen,  of  so  oleaginous  a  nature,  that  it  yields  by  nressure 
in  great  abundance  the  oil  of  linseed.  The  seea  of  the 
flax-plant  is  harvested  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  plant,  but  also  because  of  the  oil  whicn  it 
yields  by  compression.  For  both  these  purposes,  of  sowing 
and  crushinK,  linseed  is  largely  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Linseed  is  also  much  used  as  food  for  small 
birds.  The  importations  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years 
have  been :— 


1828  . 

1,996,414  busheb. 

1833 

.  2J  79.135  bushels. 

1829  . 

2,052.258        „ 

1834 

.  2,210.237 

1830  . 

1,990,971 

1835 

.   2,206,748 

1831   . 

2,759.103 

1836 

.   3,339,215 

1832   . 

1,995,072         „ 

1837 

.  3,321,089         „ 

The  principal  i>art  of  these  importations  is  from 
Russia ;  the  quantities  brought  from  that  country  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  were  1,534.073,  2.109,530,  and 
2,432,654  bushels  respectively,  being  very  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  whole  importations.  The  remainder  is  re- 
ceived firom  other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
principally  from  Prussia  and  Holland ;  from  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  States  of  America;  and  within  the  last 
three  years  some  shipments  have  been  received  from  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  importation  goes  to  Ireland,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  sowing.  The  best  seed  for  this  purpose  is  brought  from 
Holland.  The  residuum  of  linseed  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expressed  is  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  for 
fattening  cattle.  The  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of 
linseed  into  this  country  is  lidL  per  bushel,  and  the  price 
in  oar  markets  is  usually  from  46«.  to  55«.  per  quarter  of 
eif^t  bushels.    [Flax.] 

UNSEED-OIL  may  be  procured  by  cold  expression  of 
the  seeds,  a  process  which  makes  the  oil  clearer ;  or  the 
bruised  seeds  ase  roasted  in  the  oil-mills,  in  which  case  it 
is  brownish- yellow,  and  easily  becomes  rancid,  probably 
from  attracting  oxygen.  Linseed-oil  is  pellucid,  with  a 
fiaiint  but  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  generally  disagreeable, 
from  being  subrancid.  Specific  gravity  0'93.  It  easily 
dries:  by  reduction  of  temperature  it  merely  becomes 
cloudy,  but  scarcely  freezes. 

It  may  easily  be  purified  by  repeated  agitation  with  water, 
by  bleaching  in  the  sun,  or,  better,  by  filtering  it  through 
newly  prepared  charcoal. 

By  long  boiling  it  becomes  dark-brown,  tenacious,  and 
thickened,  but  aries  more  easily,  and  in  this  state  is 
used  for  printers'  ink ;  by  still  longer  boiling  it  becomes 
black,  almost  solid,  and  elastically  tenacious,  like  caoutchouc, 
and  in  this  state  it  serves  for  bird-lime. 

By  the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  it  becomes  thick  and  red, 
then  dark  reddish-brown,  like  tincture  of  iodine,  but  does 
not  become  solid.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  rape- 
ofl,  which  may  be  detected  by  this  test  Neither  does  it 
fixin  elflidin,  as  rape-oil  does.  But  a  simpler  test  is,  that  if 
wood  be  besmeared  with  oil  which  has  been  adulterated, 
it  does  not  become  dry. 

linseed-oil  is  used  to  form  liniments,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  that  with  lime-water,  as  an  application  to  burns. 
Bet  it  is  much  more  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly for  painting. 

U'NTHURIS.     [FORAMINIFERA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

LINU'CHIA.  Eschscholtz  gave  this  generic  name  to 
certain  forms  of  the  LinnsDan  genus  Medusa.  (*  Actinologie,' 
p.  289.) 

LINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
small  family  of  Linaceee^  and  is  characterized  by  having  five 
distinct  sefNUs,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  from  three  to 
five  styles,  which  are  either  distinct  from  the  base,  or  united 
u  &r  as  the  middle,  or  even  the  apex.  Capsule  globular, 
divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  Herbs 
or  small  shrubs;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules;  flowers 
having  the  petsds  falling  off  shortly  after  flowering.  The 
sDecies  are  chiefly  found  in  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  bat  a  few  likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Few 
howerer  are  of  any  importance,  except  that  which  has 
beso  an  <^jecl  of  culture  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 


we  have  any  record,  tnat  is  lAnum  usikUitstmum,  or  the  HaX" 
plant,  whicn  is  valuable  as  well  for  its  seed,  as  for  the  ligneous 
fibre  of  its  cortical  layer,  which  forms  the  tow  spun  into 
yarn  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  [Flax;  Linen.]  it 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  cotton  is  the  substance 
from  which  cloth  was  made  in  Egypt  in  antient  times. 
Cotton  was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Hindus  at  very  early 
periods,  and  may  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
to  Egypt  from  India,  but  that  it  was  not  much  used  is 
proved  by  none  of  the  mummy  cloth,  which  has  been  ex- 
amined by  the  best  microscopes,  being  found  to  be  oom>- 
posed  of  cotton.  The  seed  is  valuable  for  the  condensed 
mucilage  contained  in  its  seed-coats,  while  the  almond  con- 
tains a  fixed  oil,  valuable  for  burning,  and  in  the  arts  as  a 
drying  oil ;  the  oil-cake  is  used  for  fattening  cattle.  Linseed 
is  extensively  imported  from  Russia.  Italy,  and  Egypt,  for 
crushing,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  India  for  the  same  purpose ;  this  is  found 
to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  than  Russian  linseed,  and 
the  commerce  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  Seed  is 
also  imported  from  Holland,  America,  and  other  places  for 
the  purpose  of  sowing,  as  it  is  found  to  yield  a  finer  and 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  British  seed.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Hindus  make  no  use  of  the  ligneous  fibre ;  but  the 
plants,  though  they  there  produce  fine  seed  rich  in  oil,  are 
very  dwarfish,  and  may  not  therefore  be  found  profitable 
culture  for  a  people  who  have  cotton  in  such  abundance, 
and  who  wove  it  into  cloth  in  ages  when  even  linen  was  uu« 
known  in  Europe. 


Linum  luitatiniiiiuin. 

1,  the  mofUQilelphoas  sUiment.  highly  magnified; 
its  end  into  vilveSi 


2.  the  ripe  eapeol^  ipUt  at 


LINUM  USITATI'SSIMUM,  Medical  PrtyperHes  qf. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  yield  several  articles  useful  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  testa,  or  husk  of  the  seeds,  is  very 
mucilaginous,  the  kernel  contains  much  oil,  and  the  farina 
or  meal,  procured  by  grinding  or  bruising  the  seeds,  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed,  furnishes  an  excellent  material  for 
poultices.  [Cataplasms.]  The  seeds  are  oblongo-ovate^ 
acute,  compressed,  brown,  shining,  very  smooth,  the  skin 
thin,  the  kernel  white  and  oily.  They  are  devoid  of  odour, 
but  have  an  unpleasant  mucilaginous  oily  taste.  Old, 
rancid,  and  corroaed  seeds  should  be  rejected.  One  part 
of  seeds  and  two  parts  of  water  yield  a  strong  mucilage. 
It  is  much  better  to  obtain  the  mucilage  by  merely  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  the  entire  seeds,  than  to  bruise  them 
and  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  as  generally  directed.  The 
mucila{?e  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  quince  seed  [Cydqv\iJ\» 
and  differs  in  its  chemical  h»]bv\>>!&0s  Vc^wih^r^  Tw^w:^3k« 
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fmm  common  ijum*  The  rompouiid  infusion  of  linseed  is 
d*jLoukcDt,  and  the  unpleasani  lasle  may  be  mut'h  lessened 
Uy  using  cold  water  to  foim  it,  as  staled  above.  The  fiirina 
of  (he  seeds,  (^uiid  befijre  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  fur- 
nishes the  best  niuteritil  fur  pimliices,  but  docs  not  keep 
welL  The  cake  remaining  alicr  the  expression  of  the  oil 
is  much  used  to  fatten  cattle,  but  ^ives  a  pccnHoir  taste  to 
kthe  meat. 

The  lint,  or  chEr|>ie,  used  by  surcieuns  to  drc&a  ulcers,  &c,, 
&hnuld  always  be  prepared  from  linen-cluih  and  never  from 
cotton,  as  an  essential  difference  exists  in  the  nature  of 
their  Obrcs,  which  causes  that  of  cotlott  to  prove  oxtremoly 
irrilatiit^. 

LINZ,  the^  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  m  48**  19'  N.  lat. 
and  l'\°  17'  E,  long,,  is  agreeably  siituated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Traun  and  the  Danube*  aver  which  latter  river  theie 
is  a  woodeiT  bnd^e  HG4  feet  lon^.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections,  viz.  the  towu  and  the  three  suburbs.  The 
oM  town  consists  of  one  lenpf  street,  and  is  of  much  less 
extent  than  the  suburbs.  Theie  are  four  t;Htes  and  three 
squarefli  lu  the  lari^est  of  ^vhich  there  is  *  the  Pillar  of 
the  Trinity,'  erected  by  the  Emperor  Charles  \I.  in  ir'23, 
and  also  two  fountains.  1 1  is  on  the  whole  well  built, 
for  which  it  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  several  iires*  af\er 
which  the  parts  destroyed  have  been  always  much  im- 
proved ;  this  was  esjiecially  the  case  after  a  very  great  fire 
in  IbOU,  which  eonsumed  the  county  hall,  the  castle,  and 
many  other  buildings.  There  are  seven  churches,  tlie 
largest  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  furraerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits.  Other  remarkable  bujidiugs  are  llie  goveniment- 
housG,  the  new  county  hall,  where  the  provincial  estates  meet. 


a  very  magnificent  edifice;  the  town-hall, built  in  1 114; 
city  brewery,  the  cu5tora'hotise»  the  gymnasium,  the  liatid- 
siouie  theatre,  and  the  great  imjjerial  manufactory  of  woollen 
cloths  and  carpets,  which  in  its  most  nourishing  period  gave 
employment,  directly  or  indirecUy,  as  it  is  stated,  to  23,000 
workmen,  and  used  5tJ0tJ  cwt.of  wool  annually*  At  present 
the  number  uf  workmen  is  only  10,000,  excluiiive  of  ihe  nume- 
rous tneelianics  und  artisans  in  Linz  to  whom  it  affortU 
employment.  It  suffered  severely  by  the  French  invcisions. 
Linz  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and  has  a  lyceum,  with  a  library  of 
'J5r()U0  volumes,  several  public  ftchools,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  There  are  am- 
siderable  manufactures  of  calico,  dimity,  lejilher,  gunpowder, 
&c.  The  population  of  the  Town  and  suburbs,  includmg 
S'Ome  adjiiicent  villages,  is  23,500,  It  is  a  place  of  eortsi- 
derable  trnde,  which' the  iron  railroad  to  Budweis  in  Bo- 
hemia and  ihe  lately  established  sleam-navi!5ation  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Blmrk  Sea  must  greatly  increase.  In  order 
to  defend  Austria  on  the  west,  Linz  was  chosen  for  the 
executton  of  a  new  system  of  fortification  invented  bv  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Este, 

UON,  Ihe  Englii^h  name  for  the  form  in  which  cami- 
vortms  development  is  generally  CA^nsidercd  to  be  the  ini»?*t 
perCeet :  aIi^f  (Leon)  of  the  Greeks  iA^atpa^  Lwness) ;  Leo 
of  the  Romans  (Zfa  and  Lf^r^na,  Lioness);  Leofte  of  the 
Italians  {Leonema.  Lioness);  L^on  uf  the  Syanii^b;  Liffti 
of  the  French  {LioHne^  Lioness,  Liitcmtu  whelp);  Luif« 
of  the  Gernisins  {Lotritnt,  Lioness).  The  male  is,  as  ft 
general  rule,  ornamented  with  a  mane;  the  female  has  ii9 
such  ornament* 


,rr^ 
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The  organization  of  the  lion  is  treated  of  in  the  article  i 

Feljs  vol  X.,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 

that  the  short  descripliuns  under  the  figures  of  the  claws  | 

(p.  *  IS)  are  misplaced;  /i^,  1  being  from  the  forefuol,  and 

Ijijij;.  *2  fr»jm  the  hind  foot.     In  addition  (o  the  points  ihcie 

1  staled  we  must  draw  [ittention  to  the  following.    There  are, 

[it  appears,  distinguisbini?  characteristics  markini^  the  dif- 

^ferences  between  the  skulls  of  the  Z,io«  and  Tidier;  and 

[Mr.  Owen  explained  these  lo  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 

ISucieiy  of  London  (1634),  when  several  ci-ania  of  these  two 

ifi|iecies  were  exinbited.     lie  adverted  to  the  distiiK*tions 

pointed  out  by  Cuvier  in  l!ie  *  Osseiuens  Fossiles,"  and  re- 

!  marked  on  Ihe  first  of  them,  x\t.  the  straightness  of  the 

i  outline  in  the  lion  from  the  midspace  of  the  postorbital  pro- 

1  cesser  to  the  end  of  the  nasial  bones  in  one  direction,  and  to 

llhe  occiput  in  the  other,  tis  not  heing  in  all  cases  available; 

\\n\\  he  regaided  the  second  distmction — the  ilattening  of 

I  the  interorhiial  space  in  the  lion  and  its  cnnvcxiiy  in  the 

\  liger—  as  being  more  constant  and  appreciable.    He  pointed 

'  out  however  a  distinction  which  had  never,  according  to  his 

[  belief,  been  published,  which  is,  he  observed,  well  marked, 

)  lUid  which  appears  to  be  constant ;  for  he  found  it  to  pre- 

vnil  throughoui  the  whole  of  the  skulls  of  ihese  animels 

which  be  bad  eiLamitied,  including  ten  of  thelion^  ind  up* 


of  Ltnn. 

wards  of  twenty  of  the  tiger.  It  consists  in  the  prolongatioi^^ 
backwards  in  the  cranium  of  the  lion,  of  the  nasal  procchsef^ 
of  the  maxillary  bones  io  the  tame  transverse  line  which  if 
uU  limed  by  the  coronyl  or  superior  ends  of  the  nasal  bonus  J* 
in  the  tiger  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxdbrybones  nevefj 
extend  nearer  to  the  transver^ie  plane  attained  by  the  nasi  ' 
hemes  than  one-third  of  nn  inch,  and  suraelimes  fall  shorl  ol 
it   by  two-thirds,  terminating  aUo  broadly  in  a  straighi 
or  angular  outline,  just  as  thuugli  the  rounded  and  somo-^ 
what  [lointed  ends  which  these  processes  have  in  tlie  liotli 
had  been  cut  olf.     Mr.  Owen  noticed  also  minor  diflerencct; 
in  the  form  of  the  nasal  apeiture,  ^hich  in  the  tiger  is  dii 
posed  to  narrow  downw*nrds  and  become  somewhat  Irian- 
guhir,  while  iu  the  lion  ils  tendency  is  towards  a  square 
shape;  in  the  deeper  smking  in  a  longitudinal  dcprci^sioi 
of  the  coronal  extreroitica  of  the  nnsal  hones  in  the  tige 
ihun  in  the  Hon;  in  the  bounding  of  this  depression  nbov 
in  most  of  the  ligers*  ctania  by  a  small  but  distinct  sctnv 
lunar  ridge,  which  is  not  found  in  those  of  the  lion;  and  in 
the  krger  com  para  live  size,  chiefly  in  tlieir  transverse  dia- 
meter of  Ihe  infraorbital  form/nrta  in  the  lion.     Mr.  Owen 
roraarked  that   it  was   curious  that   these   foramina  wore 
double  either  on  one  or  both  sides  in  the  only  four  skulls 
examined  of  lions  which  were  known  lo  be  Asiatic,  whiJ 
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in  all  the  others  the  foramen  was  single  on  each  iiAe.  {^aol. 
Proc,  1834.) 

Another  communication  to  the  same  Society  becomes  in- 
teresting from  its  being  associated  with  the  popular  belief 
that  the  lion  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail  to  stimulate 
himself  into  rage.  There  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings (1832)  a  claw  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a 
young  Barbary  lion  presented  to  the  Society's  menagerie 
by  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  then  his  majesty's  consul  at  Tnpoli. 
It  was  detected  on  the  living  animal  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  keeper,  in  whose  hands  it  came  off  whilst 
be  was  examining  it.  The  specimen  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Woods  for  descriplion,  that  gentleman  com- 
menced by  referring  to  the  antient  writers  quoted  by  Blu- 
menbach.  Homer  (//.,  xx.),  Lucan  (Pharsal,,  i.  208),  Pliny 
( HisL,  vui.),  amon<;  others,  who  had  described  the  lion 
(erroneously)  as  lashing  himself  with  his  tail  when  angry, 
or  to  proToke  himself  to  rage.  None  of  those  writers  how- 
ever, he  remarked,  advert  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  Lion's 
tail  to  which  so  extraordinary  a  function  might,  however 
incorrectly,  be  attributed;  but  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  a 
commentator  on  the  '  Iliad,'  cited  by  Blumenbach,  having 
found  a  black  prickle  like  horn  among  the  hair  of  the  tail, 
immediately  conjectured  that  he  had  ascertained  the  true 
cause  of  the  stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  his  tail 
in  defiance  of  his  enemies,  remarking  that  when  punctured 
by  this  prickle  the  Lion  becomes  more  irritable  from  the 
pain  which  it  occasions.  Mr.  Woods  then  noticed  the  obli- 
vion into  which  the  subject  fell  for  centuries  till  Blumen- 
bach, who  observes  also  that  the  later  commentators,  Heyne 
for  instance,  had  noticed  the  opinion  above  stated,  revived 
it  (now  about  twenty-six  years  since),  Blumenbach  having 
verified  the  accuracy  of  Didymus  Alexandrinus  as  to  the 
fact,  though  he  did  not  admit  the  commentator's  induction. 
Blumenbach  des<*Tibed  the  prickle  as  small,  dark-coloured, 
hard  as  horn,  placed  in  the  very  tip  of  the  Lion's  tail,  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  ad- 
hering firmly  to  a  singular  follicle  of  a  glandular  appear- 
ance. But  Blumenbach  remarked  that  these  parts  were  so 
minute,  and  the  small  horny  apex  so  buried  in  the  tuft  of 
hair,  that  the  use  attributed  to  it  by  the  antient  scholiast 
can  only  be  regarded  as  imaginary.  Again,  according  to 
Mr.  Woods,  the  subject  appears  to  have  slumbered  till 
1 9-29,  when  M.  Deshayes  announced  (Ann,  des  Set.  Nat, 
vol.  vii.)  that  he  had  found  the  prickle  both  of  a  Lion  and 
Lioness  which  died  in  the  French  menagerie,  and  described 
it  as  a  little  nail  or  homy  production,  about  two  lines  in 
length,  presenting  the  form  of  a  small  cone,  a  little  re- 
curved upon  itself,  and  adhering  by  its  base  only  to  th« 
skin  and  not  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra^  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  space  of  two  or  three  lines.  From  that 
period  Mr.  Woods  sufiered  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of 
examining  the  tails  of  every  Lion,  living  or  dead,  to  which 
he  could  gain  access ;  but  in  no  instance  had  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  prickle  till  the  specimen  which  was  then 
before  the  committee  was  placed  in  his  hands,  within  half 
an  hour  afier  its  removal  from  the  living  animal,  and  while 
yet  soft  at  its  base  where  it  had  been  attached  to  the  skin. 
lie  described  it  as  formed  of  corneous  matter  like  an  ordi- 
nar>'  nail,  and  solid  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
towards  the  ap^x,  where  it  is  sharp ;  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity as  hollow,  and  a  little  expanded.  Tts  shape  was 
rather  singular,  being  nearly  straight  for  one-third  of  its 
length,  then  slightly  constricted  (forming  a  very  obtuse 
angle  at  the  point  of  constriction),  and  afterwards  swelling 
out  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  to  its  termination.  It  was 
laterally  flattened  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  did 
not  amount  to  quite  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  a 
hurn-oolour,  but  became  darker,  nearly  to  blackness,  at  the 
tip.  Its  appearance,  Mr.  Woods  observed,  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  deeply  inserted  into  the  skin,  with 
which  however*  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  became 
detached,  its  connexion  must  have  been  very  slight. 
It  is  to  this  slightness  of  adhesion  that  M.  Deshayes 
attributes  its  usual  absence  in  stuffed  specimens ;  and  the 
»me  cause  will  account  for  its  absence  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  living  individuals ;  for,  as  Mr.  Woods  remarked, 
its  presence  or  absence  does  not  depend  upon  age,  because 
the  Paris  lions  in  which  it  was  found  were  of  considerable 
size,  while  that  belonging  to  the  Society  was  very  small 
and  young;  nor  upon  sex,  for  although  wanting  in  the 
female  cub  of  the  same  litter  at  the  Society's  Gardens,  it 
existed  in  the  Lioness  at  the  Jardin  du  RoL 


Mr.  Woods,  thinking  it  probable  that  these  prickles  miglit 
exist  in  other  species  of  Felift,  had  previously  examined  the 
tails  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stuffed  skins  in  the  Society's 
museum,  but  failed  in  detecting  it  in  every  instance  but 
one.  Tliis  was  an  adult  Asiatic  leopard,  in  which  the  nail 
was  evident,  although  extremely  small.  It  was  short  and 
straight,  and  perfectly  conical,  with  a  broad  base.  Mr. 
Woods  observed  that  it  was  stated  in  a  note  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,'  where  a  translatwn  of  Blu- 
menbach's  paper  had  been  given,  that  a  claw  or  prickle  had 
also  been  observed  by  the  editor  of  that  work  on  the  tail  of 
a  leo])ard.  No  such  structure  however  was  detected  by 
Mr.  Woods  on  a  living  individual  in  the  Society's  mena- 
gerie. In  the  leopard  therefore,  as  in  the  lion,  it  appears  to 
be  only  occasionally  present.  In  both  it  is  seated  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  tad,  and  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  terminal  caudal  vertebra.  From  the  narrowness  and 
shape  of  its  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is  4)y  far  too 
small  to  allow  of  its  being  fitted  like  a  cap  upon  the  end  of 
the  tail,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Woods  rather  to  be  inserted  into 
the  skin,  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  or  t^ibn'ssa,  than  to  ad- 
here to  it  by  the  margin,  as  described  by  M.  Deshayes. 
Neither  the  published  observations  of  that  zoologist  nor 
the  discovery  then  communicated  to  the  Society  could,  it 
was  observed,  throw  any  light  on  the  existence  or  structure 
of  the  supposed  glandular  follicle  noticed  by  Blumenbach. 

Mr.  Woods  concluded  by  remarking  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
conjecture  the  use  of  these  prickles,  tlieir  application  as  a 
stimulus  to  anger  being  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but 
he  observed  that  it  could  not  be  very  important,  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  small  size  and  envelopment  in  the  fur,  the 
majority  of  individuals,  in  conaequence  of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  part  is  detached,  are  deprived  of  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  {ZooL  Proc^  1832.)* 


Prickle  at  the  end  uT  Lion's  tatt.  (Blumenbach.) 

Emasculation,  it  is  stated,  prevents  the  development  of 
the  mane ;  and  the  Lion  so  mutilated  is  said  never  to  roar. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

Tlie  true  Lions  belong  to  the  Old  World  exclusively, 
and  they  were  formerly  widely  and  plentifully  diffused; 
but  at  present  they  are  confined  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
they  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  scarce  in  thoso 
quarters  of  the  globe.  That  Lions  were  once  found  in 
Europe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  it  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus  that  the  baggage  camels  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  attacked  by  Lions  in  the  country  of  the  Proonians  and 
Crestona)i,  on  their  march  from  Acanthus  (near  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Athos)  to  Therme,  afterwards  Thessalonica 
(now  Saloniki):  the  camels  alone,  it  is  stated,  were  at- 
tacked, other  beasts  remaining  untouched  as  well  as  men. 
The  same  historian  also  observes  that  the  limits  in  Europe 
within  which  Lions  were  then  found  were  the  Nessus  or 
Nestus,  a  Thracian  river  running  through  Abdera,  and  the 
Achelous,  which  waters  Acai-nania.  (Herod.,  vii.,  c.  125- 
126,Schweigh8BUser;  and  see  the  article  Athos,  p.  23.)  Aris- 
totle (vi.  31)  says  that  the  Lion  is  in  fact  an  animal  but  httle 
known.  'In  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  example,  there  are  no 
Lions,  except  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Nessus.'  Again, 
the  same  author  (viii.,  xxviii.,  33  of  Scaliger's  division)  men- 
tions Europe  as  abundant  in  Lions,  and  especially  in  that 
part  which  is  between  the  Achelous  and  Nessus;  apparently 
copying  the  statement  of  Herodotus.  Pliny  (viii.  16)  does  the 
same,  and  adds  that  the  Lions  of  Europe  are  stronger  than 
those  of  Africa  and  Syria.  Pausanias  copies  the  same  stoiy 
as  to  the  attack  of  the  Lions  on  the  camels  of  Xerxes ;  and  he 
states  moreover  that  Lions  often  descended  into  the  plains 
at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  which  separates  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  and  that  rolydamas,  a  celebrated  athlete,  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  Nothus,  slew  one  of  them,  although  he 
was  unarmed.  The  passage  in  Oppian  {Cyneg,,  iii.  22) 
And  see  pott,  description  ot  the  Manelesa  Lion  of  QuMiat,  p.  33, 
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which  some  have  considered  as  indicating  tlie  existence  of 
Lions  up  to  the  banks  of  tlxe  DanuW,  fails  as  an  authorily 
for  placing  the  Lion  in  that  locality,  because,  as  Ciiiier  ob- 
server, the  coMtext  ishows  plainly  that  the  name  of  Ister  \a 
there  applied  to  an  Annenian  rivor,  either  by  an  error  of 
the  author  or  of  the  transcribe!^. 

Nor  ii  Europe  the  only  part  of  tho  world  frora  which  the 
form  of  the  Lion  has  disappeared.  Lions  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  Egypt»  Palestine,  or  SynX  where  they  once 
\^ere  evidently  far  from  uncommon.  The  frequent  allusions 
to  the  Lion  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  there  uscil  to  distinguish  the  dificrent  ages  and  sex 
of  the  animal  (see  particularly  JfT.i  li.,  38;  Ezck,,  xix,,  2; 
AWt„  ii,,  13,  I'D*  <jor,  a  little  Lion  or  Lion's  whelp  r  Ezek.^ 
xix.,  2,  3;  Psalm  xci,»  13;  Prw.,  xix..  12,  &c.;  TSD, 
C/iephif\  a  weaned  Lion,  that  is  abltj  to  leave  the  mother 
and  liunt  prey  fur  itself:  AaA.,  ii.,  12,  fitc, ;  ^IM,  Ari,  a  full- 
grown  strong  Liun,  the  most  general  nume ;  Job.,  iv.,  10; 
X.,  16;  Pmlm  xci.  13 ;  ProiK,  xxvi.»  13 ;  Hosea,  v.  1 4 ;  xiii.  7 ; 
7TWt  SAacal,  a  Lion  in  his  prime,  a  black  Lion:  Job,  iv,, 
10  ;  PrCftK,  XXX. I  30 ;  W*h*  Laiftlu  a  ferocious  or  angry  Lion  ; 
compare  the  Greek /f>,  Xic:  ftce  also  JoA,  iv.  III,  11,  &c.), 
prove  a  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  the  nice.  Even  in 
Asia  generally,  witii  the  exception  of  some  countries  be- 
tween Indin  and  Pei^ia  and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  these 
magni(l»^ent  beasts  have,  as  Cuvier  observes,  become  com- 
paratively rare,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  soy 
nothing  of  the  immense  draughts  on  the  race  for  the  Roman 
aretia,^and  they  were  not  inconsiderable,  for,  as  Zimmer- 
man has  shown,  there  were  a  thousand  Lions  killctl  at 
Rome  in  tho  space  of  forty  years,* — population  and  civiliza- 
tion have  gradually  driven  them  within  narrower  limits, 
and  their  destruction  has  been  rapidly  worked  in  modem 
times  when  fire-arms  have  been  use<l  against  tliera  instend 
of  the  bow  and  theapear.  The  African  Lion  is  annually 
retiring  before  tho  persecution  of  man  farther  and  farther 
from  the  Cape,  Mr.  Bennett  ( Toteer  Menagerie}  says  of 
the  Lion:  *Hii?  true  country  is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and  un- 
trodden wilda  of  which,  from  the  immense  deserts  of  the 
north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  su- 
premo and  uncontrolled.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia, 
in  some  of  the  wild  dislricta  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast 
jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  still  maintains  a  precarious  foot- 
ing ;  but  IVom  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to 
his  raviiges,  he  has  been  utterly  dislodged  and  extirpated/ 

Lions  of  the  Old  World. 

Zoologists  generally  dLstitiguish  the  Lion  by  its  uniform 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  tlie  end  of  the  tail,  and 
the  mane  covering  I  he  head  and  shoulders  of  the  male. 
This  lai^l  ornament,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  very  niueh 
reduced  in  one  variety,  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
made  well  acquainted  by  Captain  Smee;  indeed  so  scanty 
is  it  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  mane  at  all 

If  we  go  back  to  an  cai'ly  period^  we  shall  find  varieties  of 
this  great  cat,  usually  considered  as  the  slrongest  of  the 
fiimily,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  colour 
for  the  mcist  part,  menttcmed  by  anti«'nt  writers  on  natural 
liistory.  Thus  Aristotle  (ix,  44)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
Liouf*,  one  rounder  than  the  other  i^rpoyyv^utrfpov)^  and 
which  has  the  mane  more  curled  {oi'\oT{HxwTi^m'\  which 
he  states  to  be  the  moit  timid  {ln\ifTtpQ%*\ ;  the  other  longer 
and  with  a  well-developed  mane  (ffrp^Y^iO,  which  he  says 
is  more  courageous  (d»'^pf«o7f(>ov),  Pliny  (viii,  16)  remarks 
that  the  Lion  is  most  noble  when  a  mane  covers  his  neck 
and  shunhlers;  and  he  alio  floe,  cit.)  alludes  to  a  maneless 
Ijiyn^  the  otfspring  of  a  monstrous  connexion,  (*Leoni  prso- 
npua  gencrositas,  tunc  cum  eolla  artnosque  ve^tiunt  jubjp* 
Id  enim  eetate  contingit  c  leone  conceptis,  Quos  vero  pardi 
generavere,  insigui  hoc  carent/;  In  Africa,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  such  connexions  are  frequent :  *  Multiformes  ibi  nni- 
inahum  partus,  varie  fsominis  cujngqne  generis  mares  aut  vi 
atit  voluptate  miscente;'  whence,  he  adds,  the  Greek  vulgar 
sayinj^,  that  Africa  is  always  producing  something  new.  In 
the  same  chapter  Pliny,  after  alluding  to  the  European 
Lions  atid  their  comparative  boldness,  as  above  stated, 
repeats   the  observation  of  Aristotle,   that  there  are  two 
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kinds  of  Lions,  one  compact  and  &hort  with  curled  mane* 
which  are  more  timid  than  those  with  a  long  and  simple 
one  C  longo  simplictque  villo*);  which  last  despise  the 
wounds  indicted  on  them.  In  the  1 7lb  chapter  of  the  tam^ 
book,  Syria  is  stated  to  be  tlie  hjcaliiy  of  a  black  Lion  (st?e 
opposite  column)  -  *ceDteris  unus  cujusque  generis  color  est 
Leonum  tantum  in  Syria  Jiiger,*  j'Elian  (xvii.  26)  di^lin- 
guislieis  the  Lions  which  come  from  India  from  other  Lion«^ 
stating  that  the  skin  <jf  the  Indian  Lions  is  black.  Oppian 
(iii,),  towards  the  beginning  of  that  book,  notices  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Lions  of  Armenia,  Arabia  ('E^if^^ir 
a'fjoi'jia),  Libya,  and  Ethiopia. 

The.se  distinctions  are  altogether  rejected  by  Buffon,  who 
denies  that  there  are  diflerenl  kinds  of  Lions,  He  deniui»» 
also,  that  any  Lion  has  a  curled  mane,  which,  by  the  wny, 
Aristotle  does  not  assert,  for  he  only  says  that  one  kind  hai 
the  mane  more  curhj  than  the  other.  Buffon  furllKT 
affirms,  that  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  Asia  entirely  rc^mble 
each  other;  and  declares  that  if  the  Lions  of  the  mountain* 
differ  from  those  of  the  plains,  line  diftcrencc  is  less  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  than  in  the  size  of  the  respective  animaU, 

Linnaeus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the'  Syst.  Nat.,*  notices  no 
varieties  i  he  places  Felis  Leo  at  the  head  of  his  genus  Felu^ 
with  Africa  only  as  the  hubUai.  Neither  does  Gmelin  d\A- 
tinguisli  any  varieties,  hut  he  much  increases  the  distribu- 
(ion ;  fur  he  speaks  of  the  Lion  as  inhabitinii  Africa,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior,  as  being  rarer  in  the  deserts  of  Persiii, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  as  having  formerly  occvured  in  other 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  auti  in 
Thnico, 

Pennant  ('  Hist,  Quadr,,*  3rd  edition)  appears  to  ooineiile 
in  opinion  with  Buffon,  Linnaeus,  and  Gmelin;  for  be 
mentions  no  distinctions,  and  describes  the  Lion  as  *  an  iu- 
habitantof  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  rarely  of  the  hoi  iNirts 
of  Asia,  such  as  India  and  Persia ;  and  a  few  are  still  met 
with  in  the  deserts  between  Bagilat  and  Bas^rah,  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Eunhrates,  Mr.  Niebuhr  also  places  Ibem 
among  the  animals  of  Arabia;  hut  their  proper  country  is 
Africa,  where  their  size  is  the  krajest,  their  numbers 
greatest,  and  their  rage  more  treraenSous,  bemg  inflamed 
by  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun  upon  a  most  arid  soil. 
Doctor  Fryer  says  that  those  of  India  are  feeble  and 
cowardly.  In  the  interior  parts,  amidst  the  acorchetl  and 
desolate  deserts  of  Zaara,  or  Bdedulgcrid,  they  reign  sole 
masters;  they  lord  it  over  every  beasl,  and  their  courage  never 
meets  with  a  check,  where  the  climate  keeps  mankmd  at  a 
distance;  Ihe  nearer  they  approach  the  iiihabilanls  of  the 
human  race,  the  less  their  rage,  or  rather  the  greater  is 
their  timidity^  they  have  often  experienced  the  unequal^ 
combat,  and  binding  that  there  exists  a  being  superior  to- 
Ihera,  commit  their  ravages  with  more  caution;  u  coolef 
climate  again  has  the  same  effect;  but  in  ihe  burning 
deserts,  where  rivers  and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  in 
a  perpetual  fever»  a  sort  of  madness  fatal  to  every  animal 
they  meet  with,' 

Dr.  Leach  raiised  the  form  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  undec 
the  name  of  Lm. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  ManueV  (1S27),  gives  four  varieties, 
viz*  the  Lion  of  Barbary,  the  Lion  of  Senegal,  the  Lioti  of 
Persia  or  Arabia,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Cape, 

Cuvier  (*  Rt^gne  Animal,'  hi»  last  edit.,  182J)  places  at 
the  head  of  the  great  genus  Felis  *  La  Lion  {Felis  Leo^ 
Linu.)^  and  describes  it  as  dif^tinguiishod  by  its  uniform 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  and  tho 
mane  which  covers  Ihe  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the 
male.  *It  is,*  continues  Cuvier,  *the  strongest  and  the  most 
courageous  of  the  animals  of  prey.  Spread,  at  one  time, 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  antient  world,  it  would  api>ear  at 
the  present  day  nearly  confined  to  Africa  and  some  neigh- 
hourinc^  parts  of  Asia/ 

M.  Temroinck,  in  his  '  Monograph,'  includes  three  vari- 
eties under  Feii^Leo,  namely  the  Lions  of  Barbury,  Senegal, 
and  Perisia,  and  these  are  retained  in  Dr.  Fischer's  Sy*  J 
nopsis,  .V 

Mr,  Bennett  ('Tower  Menaejerie,'  1 829)  notices  the  Bengal 
Lion,  the  Cape  Lion,  and  llie  Barbary  variety  tfignring  dio 
two  former),  and  obsen-es  upon  their  distinctions. 

Sir  William  Jardine  {Naturalists'  Library,  *  Mammalia,* 
vol.  ii,,  FelinrPf  1834),  in  addition  to  other  plates,  has 
given  a  figure  of  the  Asiatic  variety  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  after  noticing 
thai  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  India  have  been  descxibea 
Ha  varieties^  states  Im  strong  fiuspicions  (hat  future  ub< 
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serrations  will  prove  these  animals  to  lio  in  reality  dis- 
tinct species,  and  notices  them  beparately  under  the  names 
of  Leo  A/ricanua  and  Leo  As-iaticus;  he  also  alludes  to  the 
Muneless  Lion,  a  notice  of  which  had  just  appeared  in  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  Zoological  Society  of  London,  with  a 
promise  of  further  details  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society, 
in  a  paper  which  has  since  been  published,  and  to  which  we 
shall  presently  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  1835) 
places  *  the  African  Lion  {Leo  4fricanus,  Sw.)  at  the  head 
of  the  Felidi^.  In  his  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
he  notices  the  forjn  under  the  designation  of  *  Leo  Anti- 
quorum,  Liofis,  Head  and  neok  furnished  with  a  mane  of 
long  liair ;  tail  tufted.*  The  next  genus,  '  Felis,  L.,  Cats,* 
he  characterizes  thus :  'No  mane ;  tail  long,  not  tufted.* 
In  his'  Animals  in  Menageries,*  1838,  the  Lion  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticed. 

African  Lions.— Tcmmhick  notices  two  varieties  of  the 
African  Zion— that  of  Barbary  and  that  of  Senegal,  M. 
Lesson  adopts  these  two  varieties,  and  adds  the  Lion  qf  the 
Cape,  of  which  he  {rives  two  varieties. 

7%4?  Liim  qf  Baroary.—T\i\&  Lion  is  described  as  having 
I  deep  yellowish-brown  fur,  and  the  mane  of  the  male  is 
itated  to  be  very  much  developed. 

ne  Lion  of  Senegal  is  characterized  by  a  fur  of  a  more 
nllow  tint,  the  mane  in  the  male  being  less  thick,  and 
nearly  wanting  upon  the  breast  and  insides  of  the  legs. 

The  Lion  of  the  Cape  presents  two  varieties,  one  yellowish 
md  the  other  brown,  the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  most 
ferocious  and  formidable.  The  Dutch  colonists  speak  of 
ibe  *  Blue  and*  the  Black'  kinds,  and  it  seems  indeed  that 
there  is  a  *  black-maned'  Lion,  one  of  which,  accompanied 
by  his  Lioness,  Mr.  Burchell  appears  to  have  encountered  in 
ius  travels  in  Africa.    (See  post.) 

Habite,  Chace,  4^. — Mr.  Burchell  well  observes,  that 
'  King  of  the  Forest'  is  a  title  not  very  applicable  to  an  aiii- 
oal  which  he,  at  least,  never  met  but  on  the  plains ;  nor 
ikl  be  ever  meet  with  one  in  any  of  the  forests  where  he 
bad  been.  The  low  cover  that  creeps  along  the  sides  of 
Ureams,  the  patches  that  mark  the  springs  or  the  rank 
znus  of  the  ^^lley,  seem  to  be  the  shelter  which  the  African 
Lion  for  the  most  part  seeks.  Of  the  strength  of  this 
rariety  we  have  most  extraordinary  examples  on  record, 
fo  carry  oflTa  man, — and  there  are  dismal  accounts  of  this  hor- 
rible fact,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, — appears  to  be 
I  feat  of  no  difficulty  to  this  powerful  brute.  Indeed  when 
re  find  that  a  Cape  Lion  seized  a  heifer  in  his  mouth,  and, 
ibougli  the  legs  dragged  upon  the  ground,  seemed  to  carry 
ber  off  with  the  same  ease  as  a  cat  does  a  rat,  leaping  over  a 
jriad  dike  with  her  without  the  least  difficulty,— that 
mother,  and  a  young  one  too,  conveyed  a  horse  about  a 
nile  from  the  spot  where  he  had  killed  it — and  that  a  third, 
rhich  had  carried  off  a  two-year  old  heifer,  was  followed  on 
he  spoor,  or  track,  for  five  hours  by  horsemen,  when  it  ap- 
tewed  that  throughout  the  whole  distance  the  carcass  of 
be  heifer  was  only  once  or  twice  discovered  to  have  touched 
he  ground,* — the  asportation  of  a  man  shrinks  into  iusignifi- 
dnce  as  a  demonstration  of  strengh.  There  seems  to  be 
in  idea  that  the  Lion  prefers  a  human  prey ;  but  be  this  as 
1  may,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  have,  it  appears, 
jeeo  ander  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  curious  expedient 
o  get  out  of  their  reach.  Messrs.  Schoon  and  M'Luckie,  in 
t&-29,  penetrated  to  the  eastward  of  Kurrichaine,  situated 
iboat  200  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Litakou.  They  dis- 
overed,  east  of  Kurrichaine,  or  Chuan,  as  it  is  more  pro- 
ktIv  named,  the  river  Moriqua,  which  rises  in  the  south  be- 
vecn  the  25th  and  26th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  29th  and 
Mth  d^rees  of  longitude,  taking  a  north-easterly  course, 
ind  about  100  miles  from  the  ford  enters  a  high  ridge  of 
■ountains.  From  hence,  according  to  the  natives,  it  flows 
nto  the  sea,  through  the  countr>'  of  the  Mantatecs.  About 
ro  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  range  of  mountains  takes  a 
lirection  north  and  south.  At  the  distance  of  14  miles  to 
he  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  a  place  called 
Ongorutcie-Fountain,'  where  there  is  a  large  tree  contain- 
iig  seventeen  conical  huts.  These  are  usod  as  dormitories, 
Miug  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lions,  which,  since  the  incur- 
sson  of  tne  Mantatees,  when  so  many  thousands  of  persons 
■ere  maxsaered,  have  become  very  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
boarbood  and  destructive  to  human  life.t    The  branches  of 
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these  trees  arc  supported  by  forked  sticks  or  poles,  and  there 
are  three  tiers  or  platforms  on  which  the  huts  are  con- 
structed. The  lowest  is  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
holds  ten  huts;  the  second,  about  eight  feet  high,  has  three 
huts;  and  the  upper  story,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  contains 
four.  The  asceut  to  these  is  made  by  notches  cut  in  the 
supporting  poles,  and  the  huts  are  built  with  twigs  thatched 
with  straw,  and  will  contain  two  persons  conveniently. 
The  travellers  had  previously  visited  several  deserted  vil- 
lages similarly  built  between  the  Moriqua  and  Leutlecan 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  But  these  were  erected 
on  stakes  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground  and  about  forty 
feet  square,  larger  in  some  places,  and  containing  about 
seventy  or  eighty  huts.  The  inhabitants  sit,  it  is  stated, 
under  the  shade  of  these  platforms  during  the  day,  and 
retire  to  the  elevated  huts  at  night.* 

The  general  prey  of  the  A&ican  Lion  consists  of  the 
larger  herbivorous  quarlrupeds,  very  few  of  which  it  is  unable 
to  master,  and  it  is  a  severe  scourge  to  the  farmer,  who  is 
consequently  ever  on  the  look-out  for  lions,  and  generally 
a  most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot.  Though  mortal 
accidents  frequently  happen  in  these  huntings,  the  cool 
sportsman  selaom  fails  of  using  his  rille  with  effect.  Lions 
when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at  first,  and  if  no 
cover  is  near,  and  they  are  not  pursued,  they  gradually 
mend  their  pace  to  a  trot,  till  they  have  reached  a  good  dis- 
tance, and  then  they  bound  away.  Their  demeanour  upon 
these  occasions  has  been  described  to  us  by  eye-witnesses 
to  be  of  a  careless  description,  as  if  they  did  not  want  a  fray, 
but  if  pressed,  were  ready  to  fight  it  out.  If  they  are  pur- 
sued closely,  they  turn  and  couch,  generally  with  their  faces 
to  the  adversary  ;  then  the  nerves  of  the  s|)ortsman  are 
tried.  If  he  is  collected  and  master  of  his  craft,  the  well 
directed  rifle  ends  the  scene  at  once ;  but  if,  in  the  flutter  of 
the  moment,  the  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
bv,  leaving  the  lion  unhurt,  the  infuriated  beast  frequently 
charges  on  his  enemies,  dealing  destruction  around  him. 
This  however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  a  steady  un- 
shrinking deportment  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
saved  the  life  of  the  hunter.  Mr.  Burchell  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  in  his  African  travels  of  his  confronting  one 
of  these  animals.  'The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  For  a  mile  or  two,  we 
travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  in  this  part, 
ahounded  in  tall  mat-rushes.  The  dogs  seemed  much  to 
enjoy  prowling  about,  and  examining  every  bushy  place, 
and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  the  rushes  which 
caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined 
barking.  We  explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  sus- 
pected, from  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark,  that  it  was 
what  we  suspected  it  to  be,— lions.  Having  encouraged 
the  dogs  to  (liive  them  out,  a  task  which  they  performed 
with  great  willingness,  we  had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous 
black-maned  lion  and  lioness.  The  latter  was  seen  only 
for  a  minute,  as  she  made  her  escape  up  the  river*  under 
the  concealment  of  the  rushes;  but  the  lion  came  steadily 
forward  and  stood  still  to  look  at  us.  At  this  moment  jfie  * 
felt  our  situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seeSnied 
preparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were  standing  on  the 
bank,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  most  of 
us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility 
of  escaping.  I  had  given  up  my  horse  to  the-hunters,  and 
was  on  foot  myself;  but  there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  avoiding  him.  ...  I  stood 
well  upon  my  guard,  holding  my  pistols  in  xny  hand,  with 
my  finder  upon  the  trigger ;  and  those  who  had  muskets 
kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  But  at 
this  instant  the  dogs  boldly  flew  in  between  us  and  the 
lion,  and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  vio- 
lent and  resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  those  faithful 
animals  was  most  admirable:  they  advanced  up  to  the  side 
of  the  huge  beast,  and  stood  making  the  greatest  clamour 
in  his  face,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fear.  The  lion, 
conscious  of  his  strength,  remained  unmoved  at  their  noisy 
attempts,  and  kept  his  head  turned  towards  us.  At  one 
moment,  the  dogs  perceiving  his  eye  thus  engaged,  had 
advanced  close  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  ac- 
tually seize  hold  of  him  ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  im- 
prudence, for,  without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady 
attitude  in  which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw, 

•  St'c  *  South  AlVicuu  Journal;  S^ptemN^r,  1830 ;  an«J  Stcedman's  *  Wan- 
derings and  Adventures  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,'  whore  the  leauler 
will  find  a  drawing  of  the  inhabiUyl  tree  aboTO  described.  tak«a\^H  Mx.'^'ciSNX. 
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anil,  at  the  next  lusiant,  I  beheld  ivto  lying  deacL  In  doing 
,  tbui  he  made  t»i>  little  exertioa,  Ihut  it  was  srurcLdy  percei»- 
lible  by  wliat  raeani*  they  had  bc'*ja  lul]e<l.  Of  ilm  time 
which  wc  gained  by  the  interference  of  the  dogfi,  nut  a 
inmiiiint  wan  lost  s  we  fired  uimii  bim  ;  one  of  tln^  balls  wtint 
ihraugb  bis  side^  just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  ibo  blood 
h6{>aji  to  tlow,  but  the  animal  still  renniincrl  standing  in 
the  same  ijositioii.  We  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  wouJd 
jjpnnu:  upon  us:  every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded;  but 
Jiappiiy  wts  were  mistaken,  and  were  not  sorry  to  sec  him 
laove  quietly  away,  ihoufrh  1  had  hoped  in  a  few  niinutea  to 
have  been  enabled  to  take  huld  of  bis  paw  without  danger.' 
Jiven  where  tlie  hunter  luis  been  ainiied  with  a  panic  and 
IHU'sucd,  a  timely  receiver)'  of  self-possession  bus  .saved  bim* 
Spurrman  relates  that  Jacob  Kok  of  Zee-kuerivier,  one  day 
walking  over  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun^  unexpectedly 
met  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  ishot»  he  thought  himself 
protty  certain,  from  the  position  in  which  he  was,  of  killing 
it,  and  therefore  fired  his  piece.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
recollect  that  the  charge  had  been  in  it  fur  some  time,  and 
eonsequenlly  was  diimp;  so  that  bis  piece  bung  fue,  and 
the  hall  falling  short,  entered  the  ground  close  to  the  lioji. 
In  consetjuence  of  ibis  he  was  seijted  with  a  panic  and  lo^ik 
directly  to  his  heels;  but  being  soon  out  of  breath  and 
closely  pur*jucd  by  the  lion»  he  jumpcfl  up  on  a  little  heap 
uf  stones,  and  there  made  a  standi  presenting  the  butt  end 
uf  his  gun  to  his  adversary,  fully  resolved  to  defend  his  life 
us  well  as  he  could  to  ibe  utmost.  This  deportment  had 
such  an  effect  on  bis  pursuer,  tbat  he  also  made  a  stand, 
and  lay  down  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap 
of  stones,  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  Jacob,  in  the 
mean  time,  did  not  stir  from  the  spot ;  besides  he  had  in 
hia  flight  unfoTtunalely  dropped  hia  powderdiorn.  At 
length,  after  waiting  a  good  half-Iiour,  the  lion  rose  up^  nnd 
at  first  went  very  slowly,  and  step  by  step  only,  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  steal  ofl';  but  as  ^oon  as  be  got  to  a  greater  dts- 
Innee,  he  began  to  buund  av\ay  at  a  great  rate.  There  is 
hardly  a  book  of  African  travels  whicli  does  not  teem  vitb 
the  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  lion-lmnters, 
and  hardly  one  that  does  not  include  a  ialal  issue  tu  some 
engaged  in  this  hazardous  sport;  but  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this  part  of  the 
jsubject,  ami  we  must  refer  to  such  wurks  for  accounts — and 
Ibey  are  very  interesting — ot"  the  different  modes  of  deslruc- 
lion  employed  against  this  powerful  beast,  from  the  poisoned 
atTOVV  of  the  Bushman  to  the  rille  of  the  colonist* 
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,  AfdcjiJi  Lion,    (Doilwry,) 

A^iiATic  TjIons.— Of  thcsse,  three  kind«  are  men- 
tioned : — Tbe  Btft^al  Lion,  the  Persiafi  or  Arabian  Z/of?, 
and  the  Manelesx  Lion  of  Guzerat, 

TAtf  Bengal  XrVw.— Mr.  Bennett  points  out  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  the  Asiatic  race  is  distinguished  from 
I  hat  of  Southern  Africa,  as  consist  in;»  principally  in  the 
hirgcr  size,  the  more  regular  uud  graceful  form'^  the  ge* 
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Liou  (  maDe  uut  *invU  fiall|  ilivwUiNHl)  from  Eostffrsi  Aak,  milli  Lteopi 

The  Perxtan  nr  Arabian  Lion.~-T\m  is  slated  in  Ik»  ^ 
linguishable  by  the  pnle  Isabella  colour  of  the  l\xr,  andth« 
whicli  have  liecn  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian, 
certainly  bear  out  this  remark ;  but  Captain  Sraee,  \ 
interesting  paper  we  sliuU  presently  have  to  call  a., 
observes  that  the  Per-sum  Lion  exhibited  at  the  ^^ 
Zrjolu-ical  Gardens  seemed  to  him  to  differ  but  little 
individuals  known  to  be  brought  from  Africa.    (Seel 
next  section.) 
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Penku  Lioa. 

Th^.  Maneie&s  Lkm  fif  Gnzfirat.^ThL-  reader  will  heor  in 
mmd  the  passage  above  qnoicd  fwm  Pliny  (viii.  tO),  t-^    •^■ 
ing  Lions  which  have  no  mane,  nm!  of  the'ongin  atti.' 
to  them,    Cu\ier  notices  the  statement,  that  nvfiiT  I*- 
bad  been  found  on  tbe  confines  of  Arabia,  and 
fers  to  Olivier,  observing  tbat  there  U  no  delailcd  < 
given  of  them.     A  zoological  description  is  douhth 
to  be  found  in  Olivier;  but  ho  entei^  somewhat  mi j 
into  the  subject,  tta  the  reader  will  here  see,    'The 
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ioys  Olivier  (Voyage  dans  F Empire  Othoman,  tEgypte,  et 
la  Ppr^e,  torn,  iv.),  *Mhidi  inhabits  tlie  part  (»1*  Anibia  and 
Pertiia  near  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  fiom  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  environs  of  Helle  and  of  Hagdad,  is  probably  the  »i>e- 
cieg  of  Lion  of  which  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  spoken,  and 
which  they  regarded  as  a  dilferent  species  from  tliat  which 
is  spread  over  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Lion  of  Arabia 
has  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  stature,  nor  even  the  beauty 
of  the  other.  When  he  would  seize  his  prey  he  has  recoursfe  to 
cunning  rather  than  force:  he  crouches  ainon^;  the  reeds 
M hich  border  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  springs  upon 
all  the  feeble  animals  which  come  there  to  quench  tlicir 
thirst,  but  he  dares  not  to  attack  the  boar  which  is  very 
common  there,  and  Hies  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a  man,  a 
woman,  or  even  a  child.  If  ho  catches  a  sheep,  he  makes 
off  with  his  pray ;  but  he  abandons  it  to  save  himself,  when 
an  Arab  runs  after  him.  If  he  is  hunted  by  horsemen, 
which  often  happens,  he  dues  not  defend  himself,  unless 
he  is  wounded  and  has  no  hope  of  safety  by  llight.  In  such 
a  case  be  will  Hy  on  a  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces  with  his 
claws ;  for  it  is  courage  more  than  strength  that  he  wants. 
Achmed,  pacha  of  Bagdad  from  1724  to  1747,  would  have 
been  torn  by  one,  after  breaking  his  lance,  in  a  hunt,  if  his 
ilavo  Suleiman,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pachalik,  had 
not  oome  promptly  to  his  succour,  and  pierced  with  a  blow 
of  his  yataghan  the  lion  already  wounded  by  his  master.' 

'We  saw,*  continues  Olivier,  'five  individuals  of  this 
race  in  the  menagerie  of  the  nacha  of  Bagdad ;  they  had 
been  there  five  years  and  had  been  taken  young  in  the 
environs  of  Bassora :  there  were  three  males  and  two  fe- 
males ;  the  former  were  a  little  larger  than  the  latter ;  and 
all  much  resembled  the  African  species,  excepting  that 
they  were  smaller  and  had  no  mane.  We  were  assured 
that  they  never  had  any,  and  that  no  lion  of  these  countries 
had  one.  We  have  often  ret^retted  that  we  did  not  ask  the 
l«K'ha  for  two  of  them,  in  order  to  a  close  comparison  with 
the  African  species,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the 
lion  of  Arabia  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  distinct 
fioin  the  other,  or  iis  a  det^eneratcd  race.' 

In  Griftith's  Cuviers  *  Regno  Animal*  there  is  a  notice 
that  a  raanciess  and  brownir^h  coloured  species  of  Felii, 
larger  than  a  Lion,  had  been  expected  to  be  forwarded  from 
Nubia  to  the  Frankfort  Museum. 

In  December  1»33,  Captain  Walter  Smee  exhibited  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  the  skins  of  a 
Lion  and  Lioness  killed  by  him  in  Guzerat,  and  selected 
frjm  eleven  obtained  there  by  him,  eight  of  which  he  had 
bitjuglit  to  this  country.  This  Lion,  he  stated,  is  distin- 
guislieil  from  those  previously  known  by  the  absence  of  a 
mane  (that  is,  it  is  maneless  as  compared  with  other  Lions), 
frum  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  being  alone  furnished  with  longer 
hairs,  which  are  erect,  like  those  in  the  same  situation  in 
the  Cheetah  (Flelis  jubata).  The  under  surface  of  the  neck 
has  long  loose  silky  hairs,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at  the  angle 
of  tlie  anterior  legs.  Besides  the  absence  of  the  extensive 
mane,  the  tail  is  shorter  than  that  of  ordinary  Lions,  and  is 
furnished  at  its  tip  with  a  much  larger  brush  or  tuft.  In 
this  tuft  there  esistedin  the  oldest  of  Captain  Smee's  Lions, 
fubsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  skin  in  England,  a  short 
homy  daw  or  nail,  similar  in  form  to,  but  somewhat  larger 
in  size  than,  that  described  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  above 
alluded  to. 

Captain  Smeo,  who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
SiK-iety,  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  thearranee- 
wenl  of  the  hair  in  this  variety,  both  in  the  male  and  tne 
female,  observes  that  both  the  African  and  Ouzerai  Lion 
a.T  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  intensity  of  colour- 
in?.  In  both  the  colour  is  fulvous;  but  in  some  individuals, 
hu  says,  this  is  much  paler  than  in  others,  and  in  the  darker 
spfciiuens  there  occurs  a  tinge  of  red.  Tlie  middle  of  the 
lack  is  the  most  deeply  coloured  part,  and  the  under  sur- 
ilice  is  ranch  paler  and  almost  white.  Among  the  hairs 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  some  which  are  entirely  black, 
and  the  greater  or  less  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the 
paler  ones  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  variations  in  depth 
of  colour  tliat  occur  in  different  individuals.  Of  the  Gu- 
z^at  LioM  the  oldest  individual  is  the  lightest  in  colour. 
The  tail  becomes  gradually  paler  towards  its  extremity, 

Sa«sin>;  into  greyish  white;  its  terminal  brush  consisting  of 
Urt  hairs  slightly  tinged  with  brown.     Above  each  eye  is 
a  pale  space,  m  which  is  included  a  darker  coloured  spot 
for  the  implantation  of  the  supraciliar)-  vibrissee,  from  twelve 
P.  a,  Na  665. 


to  fifteen  in  number,  and  of  which  the  longest  reaches 
nearly  to  the  ears.  In  the  African  Lion  these  vibritiseo 
are  implanted  in  a  darker  spot,  but  this  spot  is  lessdefinerl, 
and  is  only  partially  boundfd  by  a  paler  space.  In  both 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  moustaches  are  darker  than 
the  surrounding  parts.  Captain  Smee  does  not  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  comparative  form  of  thcge  two  varieties: 
but  he  states  his  impression  to  Imj  that  the  Lion  if  Guzerat 
is  comparatively  more  rounded  and  bulky  in  iis  body,  and 
rather  shorter  in  xU  limbs  ;  and  that  its  heacl  especially  is 
shorter,  has  less  of  the  square  form  which  distinguishes  tho 
open  face  of  the  male  African  Lion,  and  is  more  rounded  on 
the  forehead.  But,  as  he  observes,  this  dilTerence  may  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  long  hairs  wliich  cunceal  the  forehead 
in  the  one,  while  that  feature  is  defined  and  visible  in  tho 
other.  The  cranium  of  the  Lion  of  (luzerat  generally  re- 
sembles that  of  the  African  race.  Mr.  Owen  had  remarked 
that  the  infra-orbital  foramina  were  double  in  the  only 
lions  known  to  be  Asiatic  examined  by  him  :  in  one, 
killed  in  North  Guzerat,  this  occurs  on  both  sides ;  in  tho 
other,  killed  near  Assund,  it  is  found  on  one  side  only.  Cap- 
tain Smee  states  that  in  a  young  skull  of  the  Mane/e^s 
Lion  there  exists  on  one  side  a  double  infra-orbital /on<//i<?», 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  same  structure  in  another 
skull  contained  in  one  of  the  skins  had  been  ascertained. 
A  male  maneless  Lion  killed  by  Captain  Smee  nioasdred, 
including  the  tail,  K  feet  0^  inches  in  length,  and  his  total 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  entrails,  was  35  stone  (14  lbs.  to  tho 
stone) :  the  impression  of  his  paw  on  the  sand  measure<l  G.J 
inches  across,  and  his  height  was  3  feet  0  inches.  A  fenialo 
killed  at  the  same  time  was  8  feet  7  inches  long  and  3  feet 
4  inches  high. 

Locality  and  Habits  of  the  Guzerat  -^jo;i.— These  mane- 
less Lions  are,  according  to  the  author  last  above  quoted, 
found  in  Guzerat  along  the  banks  of  the  Sombermutteo 
near  Ahmedabad.  Duruig  the  hot  months  they  inhabit  tho 
low  bushy  wooded  plains  that  skirt  the  Bbardar  and  Som- 
bermutteo rivers  from  Ahmedabad  to  the  borders  of  Cutch, 
being  driven  out  of  the  large  adjoining  tracts  of  high  grass 
jungle  (called  Bheers)  by  llie  practice  annually  resorted  to 
by  the  natives  of  setting  fire  to  the  grass,  in  order  to  clear  it 
and  ensure  a  succession  of  young  snoots  for  the  food  of  the 
cattle  upon  the  first  fall  of  the  rains.  They  extend  through 
a  range  of  country  about  40  miles  in  length,  including 
various  villages,  and  amonp:  others  those  of  Booroo  and 
Goliana,  near  which  Captain  Smee  killed  his  finest  speci- 
mens. They  were  so  common  in  this  district  tliat  he  killed 
no  fewer  than  eleven  during  a  residence  of  about  a  month; 
yet  scarcely  any  of  the  nntives,  except  the  cat  tie- keepers, 
had  seen  them  previously  to  his  coming  among  them.  The 
cattle  were  frequently  carried  olTor  destroyed,  but  this  they 
at^tributed  to  Tigers:  Captain  Smee  however  observes,  that 
the  Tiger  does  not  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Those 
natives  to  whom  the  Lions  wore  known  gave  them  the  namo 
of  Ontiah  Bang,  or  Camel  Tiger,  an  appellation  derived 
from  their  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Camel.  They  ap- 
pear fo  be  very  destructive  to  the  domesticated  cattle,  and 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  number  of  carcasses  of  bullocks 
were  found  near  the  place  where  Captain  Smee's  specimens 
were  killed ;  about  ten  days  previously,  four  donkeys  liatl 
been  destroyed  at  the  village  of  Cashwah.  Captain  Smeo 
could  not  learn  that  men  had  been  attacked  by  them. 
When  struck  by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great  boldness, 
standing  as  if  preparing  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  then 
going  off  slowly  and  in  a  very  sullen  manner;  unlike  tho 
Tiger,  which  on  such  occa>iuns  retreats  sjuinging  and 
snarling.  Captain  Smee  states  that  these  Lions  are  also 
found  on  the  Rhun  near  Khunpor,  and  near  Puttun  in 
Guzerat,  and  that  some  persons  who  saw  them  in  Bombay 
said  that  they  also  occur  in  Sind  and  in  Persia  ;  he  further 
observes,  that  should  subsequent  inquiries  prove  that  Olivier 
was  correctly  informed  as  to  the  locality  from  which  the 
Maneless  Lions  seen  by  him  at  Bagdad  were  obtained,  and 
prove  also  their  identity  with  those  of  Guzerat,  a  more  ex- 
tensive geographical  range  will  be  established  for  this  curi- 
ous race  than  Captain  Smee  is  at  pre^jcnt  disposed  to  regard 
as  probable. 

Captain  Smee  remarks  that  he  is  aware  that  the  existence 
of  these  maneless  Lions  in  Guzerat  had  been  previously  al- 
though by  no  means  generally  known,  and  quotes  Lieut,  Col. 
Sykes  as  having  this  knowledge.  Sir  Charles  Malet  had 
also  seen  Lions  on  the  banks  of  the  Somberrauttee^  aud. 
thou^^h  he  makes  no  mention  oC  Wwi  laXi^tvwi  li^  Wt^i  t&m!a« 
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Captain  Smce  things  that  they  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  this  mancless  race,  and  indeed  Sir  Charles  attributes  to 
liis  Lion  the  native  name  noticed  by  Captain  Since  above. 

Our  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  pa«^sages 
to  be  found  in  the  antient  writers  bearins:  on  this  subject : 
•  Having  alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  communica- 
tion, to  the  opinion  that  a  manelefts  Lion  was  known  to  the 
anlients,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  here  bring  for- 
ward and  dibcuss  the  several  passages  which  liavc  been 
looked  upon  as  supporting  this  view.  Where  however  the 
critics  are  at  fault,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  at- 
tempt to  decide.  I  own  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  passages 
usually  referred  to  any  evidence  at  all  satisfactory  as  regards 
the  existence  of  Lions  destitute  of  mane;  and  1  am  even 
far  from  willing  to  admit  that  the  crisped  hairs  noticed  by 
Aristotle  as  distinguishing  one  race  of  Lions  from  another, 
in  which  the  hairs  were  either  dense  or  straight,  must  of 
necessity  be  considered  as  those  of  the  mane  rather  than  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  language  of  Oppian  is 
equally  obscure,  and  even  the  expressions  used  by  him  are 
warmly  contested  by  the  critics.  Another  Greek  writer, 
Agatharchides,  the  peripatetic,  speaks  of  the  Arabian,  and 
especially  the  Babylonish  Lions,  in  terms  that  recall 
Olivier's  descriptionof  those  of  Bagdad,  but  still  with  no  de 
finite  application  to  the  want  of  a  mane.  Pliny  alone,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  mentions  the  absence  of  mane  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  one  race  of  Lions ;  but  to  this  race  he 
attributes  a  monstrous  generation,  and  he  was  probably 
altogether  misled  with  respect  to  it.* 

\Ve  may  here  remark  that  a  maneless  Lion  is  said  to  be 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Captain  Smee  thus  characterizes  his  Maneless  Lion : — 

Fciis  Leo,  Linn ,  var.  Goojratensis. — Mane  of  the  male 
short,  erect ;  tuft  at  the  apex  of  the  tail  very  large,  black. 
(See  ZooL  Prnc,  1S33 ;  and  also  Zool.  Trufu.,  vol.  i.,  where 
an  excellent  figure  is  given.) 


Manelen  Lk»  of  Qaexat 

Ihihits  of  the  Asiatic  varieties  generally,  Chace,  <J^. — 
The  habits  of  the  Asiatic  Lions  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  Africa,  cxceptin«'  that  the  former,  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  frequent  Uie  jungles.  In  India  the  elephant  is 
g(?nerally  employed  in  the  chace,  which  is  even  now  con- 
ducted with  more  pomp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa. 
The  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times,  those  of 
Gen;;his  Khan  for  instance,  will  occur  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  accounts  of  most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen 
give  a  most  courageous  bearing  to  the  Lions  in  these  en- 
counters. One  of  these  states  that  the  Lions  in  India,  in- 
stead of  running  away  when  pursued  through  a  jungle, 
seldom  take  to  cover  as  a  refuge  at  all.  On  the  approach 
of  their  enemies,  they  spring  out  to  meet  them  open- 
mouthed  in  the  plain.  They  are  thus  easily  shot;  but  if 
thi'v  are  missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  most  for- 
midable adversaria.  They  are  even  said  to  have  sprung  on 
the  licads  of  the  largest  elephants,  and  to  have  fairly  pulled 
them  to  the  ground,  riders  and  alL 


Reproduction  (f  the  Lion,  <y-c.— The  Lioness  is  said  to 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  produces  generally  from 
two  to  three  or  four,*  at  a  litter,  which  are  born  blind. 
Three,  two  males  and  a  female,  were  whelped  in  the  Tower 
on  the  20lh  October,  1827,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino ;  but  the  number  seems  generally  to  be  two.  In  i-ap- 
tivity  the  Lioness  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  a  mother ;  and  in  a  stato  of  nature  both  parents 
guard  their  young  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  Mr.  Bennett 
relates  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1823,  Gene- 
ral Watson,  then  on  service  in  Bengal,  being  out  one  morn- 
in^r  on  horseback  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  lar^c  male  Lion,  which  bounded 
out  upon  him  from  the  thick  jungle  at  the  distance  of  only  a 
few  yards.  He  instantly  fired,  and  the  shot  taking  complete 
effect,  the  animal  fell  dead  almost  at  his  feet.  No  sooner  bad 
the  Lion  fallen  than  tho  Lioness  rushed  out,  which  the 
General  also  shot  at,  and  wounded  severely,  so  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  thickec  Thinking  that  the  den  could  not 
be  far  distant,  he  traced  her  to  her  retreat,  and  there  di*- 
patched  her,  and  in  the  den  were  found  two  beautiful  cubs, 
a  male  and  a  female,  apparently  not  more  than  three  da}j 
old.  These  the  General  brought  away ;  they  were  suckled 
by  a  goat,  and  sent  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  as  a  present  to  George  IV.,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  The  male  was  the  animal  from  which  Mr. 
Bennett  gives  his  figure  and  descriptionof  the  Bengal  Lion, 
and  the  female  was  the  mother  of  the  cubs  whclp^  in  the 
Tower,  above  allud»»d  to.  ( Toiver  Menascerie.)  The  young  are 
at  first  obscurely  strired^  or  brindled,  and  somewhat  tiger-like 
in  the  coat.  Thurii  is  generally  a  blackish  stripe  extending 
along  the  back,  from  wnich  numerous  other  bands  of  the  same 
colour  branch  olT,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  sides  and 
tail.  The  head  and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted. 
When  young  they  mew  like  a  cat;  as  they  advance,  the 
uniform  colour  is  gradually  assumed,  and  at  the  age  of  teo 
or  twelve  months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  the  males; 
at  tho  age  of  18  months  this  appendage  is  considerably 
developed,  and  they  begin  to  roar.  (Bennett.)  M.  F.  Cuvier 
states  that  it  is  nearly  the  third  year  before  the  mane  and 
the  tuft  on  the  tail  appear,  and  that  they  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  It  should  how- 
ever be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bengal  Lion  mentioned  bj 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  figured  by  him,  was  maffnifloently  maneo, 
and  he  was  little  more  than  five  years  old.  The  period  of 
shedding  tho  milk-teeth  is  very  oiVen  fatal  to  tlje  voung 
animals  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The  nataral  period  of  a 
Lion's  life  is  generally  supposed  to  be  20  or  22  yean.  Such 
is  Buffon's  limitation^  but  the  animal  will,  it  seems,  live 
much  longer.  Pompey,  the  great  Lion  which  died  in  1 760, 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  above  seventy  years; 
and  one  from  the  river  Gambia  is  stated  to  have  since  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  Lion,  from  its  power  and  supposed  generosity  of  dis- 
position, has  been  popularly  hailed  as  the  king  of  beasts, 
and  considered  as  the  emblem  of  majesty  and  might.  It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  roysl 
arms,t  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and  which  it 
surmounts  as  the  crest. 

The  generosity  of  dfsposition  so  liberally  accorded  to  this 
powerful  beast  has  been  much  and  eloquently  praised.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  dissipate  the  glowing  visisa 
which  BufTon  has  raised ;  but  if  there  is  any  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  the  obser\'ations  of  those  travellers  who  hafe 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  and  have  the  highest 
character  for  veracity,  we  must  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Bufibn's  lion  is  tho  lion  of  poetry  and  prejudice, 
and  very  unlike  the  cautious  lurking  savage  that  steals 
on  its  comparatively  weak  prey  by  surprise,  overwhelms  it 

*  Cnvior  qiioti>s  Philofttrntnn  fur  the  fbct  that  Apolloniut  of  Tyuia  nv  Bear 
Biihylon  a  Lioness  timt  was  killod  nud  carried  eight  youni;  odm;  tlicro  wrnp, 
it  u|>r«ani,  iii  the  Umu  of  AfKjllouiusa  Krcnt  mniiy  Liunii  betvccn  tho  Hypha>i« 
nnd  tho  Gan;,'es.    This  t(>f»uniuny,  however,  i»  ot  little  or  no  \a\f». 

f  CHptnin  Smpo  remarks,  in  nUiiaion  to  tho  hybrid  menUoned  hy  Plbiy,  U»t 
it  i»  by  no  means  imiirubablc  tliat  Uio  nianele<ii  frline  iM'aft  which  orcuis  lo 
the  older  nnnorial  1)e:uiug<<  may  hure  befn  intended  to  reprcnent  a  Lion  leo- 
narded.  ThiH  term,  he  o1)>vrvei),  In  Ktill  in  use  among  the  her«]ds  of  fnan, 
iNit  Is  employed  by  tlicm  witli  rofereiiee  only  to  the  position  of  the  head ;  if  the 
AiU  fare  is  ihowu.the  animal. whether  maocd  or  manelessi  is  in  their  lansnage 
a  leopard ;  if  the  side  face  alone  i%  seen,  it  is  a  liun.   Honec  with  Uien  thell^iiit 

{iDiisant  nnd  cardant  ot  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Bngland  would  b«  eitbei  Kont 
coTMrded  or  luoparils  maned.  The  Captain  goes  on  to  state  UMt  the  omiwioB 
of  Ihv  mane,  in  rude  tricking,  would  indeed  reduce  them  to  leopuds,  and  M 
such  they  weru  ori^nally  regarded.  The  emperor  Fredeiie  IL,  In  «hiwf**y 
hin  present  of  three  lei>i)ards  to  our  Ilenrr  II L,  wae  actuated,  aooofdini  IB 
Matthew  Paris,  by  tiie  bearing  in  the  royal  siiicid  of  g»j««T^^  •  in  quo  IiwTm* 
pardi  transeuutee  flgurontur.*    (*  Zool.  Tiani.') 
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at  on5e  by  the  terror,  tlic  weight,  aiul  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  and  is  intent  only  on  the  gratiflcation  uf  its  appetites. 
*  At  the  time,'  says  Mr.  Burchell,  •  when  men  first  adopted 
the  lion  as  the  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem  that  they 
regarded  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it :  hut  they 
were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character  fliey  had  given  of 
this  indolent  animal.'  The  fact  of  the  Lion  snaring  the  dog 
that  was  thrown  to  him.  and  making  a  trie  ml  of  the  little 
animal  that  was  destined  for  his  prey,  has  been  much  dwelt 
on ;  hut  tlieso  and  other  such  acts  of  mercy,  as  they  have 
been  called,  may  be  very  eaNily  accounted  for.  If  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  the  Lion  will  seldom  he  at  the  trouble  uf 
killing  prey;  and  the  desire  for  a  companion  has  created 
much  stronger  friendships  between  animals  in  confinement 
than  that  between  a  lion  and  a  little  dog. 
.  The  lion  is  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  attachment  to 
man.  Tlic  story  of  Androdus,  frequently  called  Androcles, 
U  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  allusion,  and  we  learn 
from  Bell's  *  Travels '  that  the  monarch  of  Persia  had  on 
dayii  of  audience  two  great  Lions  chained  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  to  the  state-room,  led  there  by  kee])ers  in  golden 
chains.  Every  wild-beast  show  almost  has  its  tame  Lion, 
with  which  the  keeper  takes  the  greatest  liberties ;  liberties 
which  the  beast  will  suffer,  generally  speaking,  from  none  but 
hLm.  AlUhese  exhibit  ions  have  however  been  entirely  eclipsed 
by  the  feats  of  Mt.  Van  Amburgh,  who  exercises  a  complete 
control  over  the  Lions  and  other  great  Feliikp  whicu  he 
has  subjected  to  his  will. 

Hybrids. 
The  Lion  and  Tigress  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
woduce  youn^.  This  has  happened  twice  in  England.  Sir 
William  Jardme  gives  the  figure  of  one  of  a  litter  so  bred,  and 
exhibited  in  Atkins's  collection,  where  they  were  whelped,  in 
1827:  they  died  young.  Sir  William  Jard  ine  correctly  describes 
the  colour  of  the  whelps  as  brighter  than  that  of  tho  Lion, 
and  the  bands  as  better  marked  than  they  generally  are  in 


cans  up  to  this  duy.  It  is  tlie  Fcli.^  cimrnltr  of  Scluvbcr 
and  of  zouloii^ists  j;encially,  and  tlion^h  himiieus  is  often 
({uotcd  as  the  author  of  the  nmiie,  it  will  n  )t  be  found  in  his 
last  edition  <jf  the  f^ystrmaNatunp.  InGiiiehn's  cditii»n  it 
appears  as  Felts  conri'ir  (an  error  for  row'ilnr),  with  Schre- 
ber's  description.     It  is  the  F'-lis  Piomi  of  Traill. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  *  Proci.'edin^s  of  tin;  Zo(»lo^ical 
Society  of  London*  (1^>3;J)  a  detailed  ace«iunt  ul"  the  dis-iec- 
tion  of  a  Puma  that  had  died  at  the  Society's  irardeii.  The 
whole  paper  will  well  repay  peru^al,  but  our  limits  will 
only  permit  us  to  notice  that  point  iu  which,  it  is  allowed, 
one  of  the  gveatCht  difi'erencos  obtains  amoDg  the  cats.  This 
point  is  that  part  of  the  structure  which  is  connected  with 
the  organs  of  voice,  and,  as  Mr.  Martin  observes,  some 
according  m«Klificati«)n  must  necessarily  prtvluce  the  deep- 
toned  roar  of  the  Lion^  the  snarl  of  the  Jas^uan  and  the 
hissing  cr>-  of  the  Puma,  *  The  dij>tance  between  the  tongue 
and  the  Uiryux  in  the  Lion*  says  Mr.  Martin,  *  has  been 
brought  more  than  once  under  the  notice  of  the  Society ;  in 
the  Jaguar  this  distance,  comparatively  speaking,  is  nearly 
as  great;  hut  in  the  Puma,  an  animal  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
in  size  to  the  Jaguar,  the  distance  is  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable space,  nn  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  according 
as  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  protruded.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  circumference  of  the 
Icurynx  in  the  Puma  is  also  ven*  inconsiderable ;  compare, 
for  example,  the  larynx  of  i\\M  Jaguar  with  that  of  the  i)re- 
sent  animal,  both  natives  of  the  wdds  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  the  Jaguar  we  find  a  larynx  inrlicating,  froiu  its 
general  magnitude,  considerable  depth  in  the  intonations  of 
the  voice ;  whereas  in  the  Pumat  if  we  take  either  its  dia- 
meter, or  its  distance  from  the  termination  of  the  palate  and 
base  of  the  tongue,  we  are  led  to  expect  neither  the  roar  of 
the  Lion  nor  the  growl  of  the  Jaguar,  but  the  shrill  tones 
of  an  animal,  ferocious  indeed,  but  of  all  others  of  the  genus 
perhaps  the  most  stealthy  and  insidiuus.'  Mr.  Martin  stated 


the  truc*bred  young  lion.    The  specimen  figured  by  Sir  \  that  he  thought  that  he  had  observeil  a  kin«l  of  mutual  (ror- 


William  is  in  the  Edinburgh  museum.  Another  litter  from 
similar  parents  was  whelped  at  Windsor;  but  these  also 
died  before  they  came  to  maturity.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  difldculty  in  promoting  this  union. 


LJoQ-Ti^er  Culw. 

Puma,  or  Americax  Lion. 
The  oniformity  of  colour  in  this  great  cat,  combined  with 
considerable  ferocity,  were  probably  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced early  travellers  in  America,  who  heard  of  it  perhaps 
wirh  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  or  caught  hasty 
glimpses  uf  it  not  unaccompanied  with  terror,  to  state  that 
there  were  Lions  in  America.  Thus,  John  de  Lact  (1G33) 
say  A,  that  Lions  are  found  in  Peru,  though  they  be  few, 
and  not  m  ferocbus  as  they  are  in  Africa,  and  that  they 
are  called  in  the  native  tongue  Puma.  In  an  old  tract  ( 1 649), 
entitled  *  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,*  we  find  among 
the  '  Beasts  great  and  small,'  '  Lyons,  Beares,  Leopards, 
Elkesp'  &e ;  and  Garcilasso  tells  us  of  the  Puma,  or  Lion  of 
Peru.  In  Hernandez  (Romte,  1651)  there  is  a  long  ac- 
eoant  of  the  animal  under  the  name  of  '  Puma,  seu  Leo 
Americamu;*  and  reasons  are  given  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
tnia  lioD.*  In  Piso  the  animal  is  noticed  as  the  Cugua- 
emam,  and  by  Marcgravo  as  the  Cuguacurana  of  the  Brazil- 
iuu;  hence  the  French  name  Couguar.  Charlevoix  de- 
scribes it  clearly  enough  under  the  name  of  Otrcajou,  or 
Qaneeffou;  this  name  Pennant  thinks  that  Charlevoix 
l^vea  by  mistake.  In  D'Azara  s  Gouaznuara  of  Paraguay 
W9  BC^io  trace  the  French  name  of  this  animal.  Lawson 
and  Catesby  both  describe  it  under  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
Iktr,  by  whieh  designation  it  is  known  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 

*  Ift  weflU  to  be  the  UistU  of  Feniandps  iu  tlia  cnUlogtie  at  the  oml  of  tho 
wHk.   Th«iiaaiMTlBSlM]iq|id»(>eelaU»MiaTlftlocelotl  OTiik'uUy  refvr  to  the 


rcspondence  between  the  voice  and  the  habits  of  animal 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  oifering  a  few  observations 
on  that  ])oint  on  a  future  occasion. 

Descrijftinn, — Adult  Male.  No  mane.  Silvery  fawn 
ubove^  sometimes  reddish,  the  tawny  hairs  of  the  upper 
parts  whitish  at  the  tips;  nearly  white  beneath,  and  on  the 
niaide  of  the  limbs,  wnitiah  on  the  throat,  chin,  and  upper 
lip.  Head  black  and  gray  irregularly  mixed ;  ears  on  tho 
outside,  and  particularly  at  their  base,  sides  of  the  muzzle 
whence  the  whiskers  spring,  and  end  of  the  tail  (whicii  has 
no  tui^)  black.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  about  four  feet ; 
tail  rather  more  than  two. 

Female  coloured  like  the  male.  Head  small  when  com- 
pared with  his. 

Yuuug. — Back  marked  with  three  chains  of  spots,  which 
are  generally  of  a  blackish  brown  ;  dispersed  spots  or  mark- 
ings on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  sides.  N.B.  As  the  animal 
advances  in  age  these  markings  become  more  and  more 
obscure,  till  they  are  at  last  lost  in  the  uniform  colour. 

A  specimen  of  a  young  Puma  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoolof*ical  Society  in  lb31  was,  like  the  young  of  the 
other  species  of  Felis,  variou>ly  spotted  and  striped,  the 
dej)lh  of  its  markings  approa<hing  nearly  to  black,  and 
being  moixi  intense  tlian  that  observed  in  the  Lion.  The 
muzzle  was  nearly  black,  as  was  aUo  the  greater  part  of 
the  tail.  This  young  one  had  been  recently  brought  forth 
at  the  Society's  garden,  but  died  immediately;  it  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  a  specimen  of  the  adult  placed  on 
the  table  for  comparison. 

Geographical  Distribution. — North  and  South  America, 
riiere  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  formerly  to  bo  f«mnd 
from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  with  an  extensive  range  to  the 
east  and  west,  but  its  geographical  area  has  been  ^ery  much 
diminished,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
tracted before  that  civilization  which  is  in  our  own  time 
obliterating  more  species  than  one.  Mr.  Washington  Ir\  ing 
('Astoria')  mentions  it  as  being  about  the  mouth  of  tliu 
Columbia  River. 

Habits,  Chare,  &c. — I^wsi)n  {Carolina)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  account  of  tho  Puma.  *  The  Panther 
is  of  the  cat's  kind;  about  tho  height  of  a  very  larye  grey- 
hound, of  a  reddish  colour,  the  same  as  a  Lion.  He  chuibs 
trees  with  tho  greatest  agility  imaginable,  is  very  strong 
limbed,  catching  a  i)iece  of  meat  from  any  i.-reature  he 
strikes  at.  His  tail  is  exceeding  long,  his  eyes  look  veryficrco 
and  livclv,  aixi  larjjc,  aud  of  u  greyish  colour  \  hi*  v^<i^  ^ 
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rr;r.e%  fl<:h.  «!*.:r,  or  any  iliin;^  Ijc  can  Vake;  no  creature  is  \ 
fcO  rii't  a:i'l  cl*raii  a»  llii*  in  hi:»  pKid.     When  he  la-i  goi  his 
j.rej  he  fill*  hi*  beilv  uiih  the  slauqlitcr,  and  cirt-fully  lays 
i.p  ':be  rcasaindcr,  covering  it  Tery  neatly  with  leaves,  which 
if  anv  thing  touelies  lie  never  eats  any  more  of  it.     He 

^rurr-t'i*  ^-ats  do:  if  taken  youns.  is  never  to  be  reclaimed 
rjm  hi*  w;ld  nature.  He  bollowa  like  a  man  iu  the  woodi 
v»htn  killed,  vrhich  ii  bv  making  b.m  take  a  tree,  as  the 
lea^t  cur  will  prc-Mjnily  Aj  ;  then  the  huntsmen  shoot  him  ; 
if  I  hey  do  not  kill  hini  outright  lie  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
i^hea  wound*^.  especially  to  the  dogs  that  approach  him.  ( 
This  bca-it  U  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  planter  of  any  ver- 
Tiiin  in  Carolina.  His  flesh  iVAs  as  well  as  any  sham- 
bVs-incat  whatsoever;  a  great  many  people  eat  him  as 
th'j.rc  ff>A,  but  I  never  tasted  of  a  i*aniher,  so  cannot  com- 
Hi-svA  the  meat  by  my  own  experience.  His  skin  is  a  warm 
e^iveri ng  f^r  the'  Indians  in  winter,  though  not  esteemed 
amonj?  the  choice  furs.  Tliis  skin  dressed  makes  fine 
uomeriN  sIj'^k'S  or  men*s  gloves.* 

We  m-^y  here  observe,  without  throwing  doubt  on  other 
parU  of  Lawson's  description,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
ei^Mfirmel  by  others,  that,  like  many  otKer  writers,  he  has 
b<x'n  tofi  hastv  in  6pcakin<;  of  the  irreclaimable  nature  of 
h'w  animal.  tVe  can  testify  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Keun's  *  Tom  '  The  Puma,  so  called, 
which  belont^ed  to  this  extraordinary  actor  was  perfectly 
tarne,  and  followed  him  about  like  a  dug.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  the  docility  of  this  species.  Mr.  Bennett 
ob-erve  that  in  captivity  the  Puma  readily  becomes  tame, 
Olid  that  his  manners  cloH-ly  resemble  those  of  the  domestic 
ra* ;  •  like  it,*  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  '  he  is  extremely  fond 
of  U'ing  noticed,  rai^iCii  his  back  nnd  stretches  his  limbs 
beneath  the  hand  that  caresses  him,  and  expresses  his 
pl«*:i.-ure  by  the  <iame  quiet  and  complacent  purring.  They 
hrxiU  become  attached  to  those  with  whom  tliey  are  fkmi* 
liar ;  and  numerous  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
they  have  been  suffered  to  roam  almost  at  large  about  the 
house  without  any  injurious  results.'    {Tower  Mertagen'e.) 

Clmrlevoix  ('Journal,*  vol.  i.)  gives  a  rather  curious 
account  of  the  Carcajou*  going  a  hunting  with  three  foxes; 
and  of  hiii  l>ing  in  wait  on  a  tree  for  the  elk  and  leaping 
down  upon  him  as  he  passes  under. 

It  seems  tu  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Puma  is  a  most 
destructive  specie!*;  for  when  it  meets  with  a  herd  of  animals 
it  will  slay  in  all  directions,  sucking  only  a  small  portion  of 
blood  from  each  victim.  To  sheep,  fifty  of  which,  it  is  said,  to 
have  been  known  to  kill  in  one  night,  it  is  most  destructive, 
and  the  sriuatter  well  knows  the  ravages  that  it  will  make 
among  his  hogs.  Though  an  expert  climber,  it  is  said  to 
haunt  in  South  America  the  marshy  meadow  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  rather  than  the  forest.  In  the  Pampas 
it  must  afl'ect  the  comparatively  open  country ;  for  there,  as 
we  shall  prei^ently  see,  itt  is  commonly  taken  by  the  lasso. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  swamps  and  prairies  are  its 
principal  haunts ;  and  its  prey,  where  flocks  and  herds  ore 
not,  deer  principally,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  drop  in  the 
manner  described  by  Charlevoix  with  regard  to  the  elk. 

The  cliaco  of  this  animal  is  conducted,  in  different  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  according  to  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  people  who  go  forth  to  hunt  it.  Thus 
(*aptain  Head  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  dogs  unkennel  a 
Lion];  or  Tiger  $  they  pursue  him  until  he  stops  to  defend 
himself.  If  the  dogs  fly  upon  him,  the  Guacho  jumps  off^ 
his  horse,  and,  whilst  he  is  engaged  with  the  do^s,  knocks 
him  on  the  head  with  the  balls  ;  but  if  the  dogs  bay  and  do 
not  go  boldly  in,  the  Guacho  throws  his  lasso  over  him,  and 
gallops  off,  dragging  him  along  the  ground,  while  the  hounds 
rush  upon  him  and  tear  him.  In  the  north,  he  generally 
falls  by  the  rifle,  after  he  is  '  treed*  by  the  hunting  party. 
Audubon  gives  a  most  lively  account  of  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  headed  by  a  squatter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold- 
water  River,  which  endecl  in  the  Puma's  death.  The  *  cou- 
gar,' or  •  panther,*  as  Audubon  terms  him,  was  driven  •  to 
tn.tc*  twice,  and  each  time  received  balls  in  that  situation. 
Several  go  in  company  generally,  for  when  the  infhriated 

*  Dr  Rlr.hanl«m  ohsprvi*tthiitC1wr1«voixiinpliettlt6appi'lUtioo  of  Caron/o* 
t4>  Ui«  UauMU  Lynx,  the  noma  of  Curoq/mi  beini{  pro|ter  to  the  WoI%ereuc, 
whii  h  lui^tuke,  Uic  Duclur  oikU,  lia«  prudiiciii  somo  cuuAuiuo  of  syuonyni!; 
amoiitt  Mub-equout  writers.  I'enoiuit  rcfun  to  the  paMmre  gi\-pu  in  the  text, 
mill  Miyii  tliat  l.'ltarlevoix  by  mi«take  c&lb  the  Puma  C^ra'ijcu.  See  the  artklea 
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animal  has  bad  to  deal  with  one  hunter  only  the  oonse- 
(uence^i  have  been  Mmetimes  fatal  to  the  latter. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  as  it  would  appear  that  this  animal 
extends  or  did  extend,  ixom  California  to  Patagouia,  he 
b&s  been  careful  in  his  researches  to  dLiOover  whether  there 
were  not  many  species,  or  at  least  varieties^  in  this  great 
extent  of  country ;  the  conclusion  at  which  be  arriTcd  was, 
that  one  species  only  existed. 

The  reader  must' bear  in  mind  thai  there  is  another  cat 
)f  a  uniform  colour.  Felts  unicolar,  Traill,  which  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Demerara  and  is  one  half  less  than  the 
Puma.  The  Black  Couguan  Felu  discolor,  is  allowed  by 
some  zoologists  and  rejected  by  others. 


Fuma.    (Felis  coocolor.) 

Sir  William  Jardine  describes  as  the  Black  Puma  an 
animal  about  33}  inches  lon^,  without  including  the  tail, 
which  is  about  1 3,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  figure  token 
from  a  specimen  brought  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Greenock. 
He  gives  as  synonjTns  El  Negrooi  D'Azara  and  The  Black 
Cat  of  America  (Grilfith's  •  Synopsis*),  both  with  a  note  of 
interrogation.  Sir  William  adopts  Fuma  as  a  genus,  and 
gives  the  following  species:— P.  conco/or;  F,  nigra;  P. 
Eyra;  F.  Fajeros;  and  F.  Fajeros  chalybeata. 
Fossil  Lions. 

Remains  of  the  Felts  Spekea  of  Goldfuss,  Hohlenrotre,  or 
Lion  of  the  caves,  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Fran- 
conia,  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  four  great  fossil  cats,  some 
as  large  as  the  Lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup  from 
the  Epplesheim  sand,  see  Felida,  vol.  x.,  p.  224,  and  fur  a 
detailed  list  of  fossil  cats  see  that  article  and  Tigbrs. 

LIP.    [Hare  Lip] 

LI'PARI  ISLANDS,  the  antient  iEolieo  Insulso,  or  Li- 
par»an  Islands,  are  a  group  of  small  islands,  situatecl  be- 
tween Calabria  and  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  be- 
tween 38*  20'  and  38°  60'  N.  lat.  and  14**  10'  and  15**  13'  E. 
long.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  antient  geographers  as 
seven  in  number.  Strongyle  (now  Stromboli),  so  called 
ft'om  its  round  form ;  Lipara,  now  Lipari ;  Hiera,  or  Vul- 
cania,  now  Vulcano ;  Didyme,  now  Saline ;  Phoenicodes, 
now  Fehcudi ;  Ericodes,  now  Alicudi ;  and  lastly  Euonymos, 
which  some  think  is  the  present  uninhabited  rock  called 
Liscabianca,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  the  inhabited 
island  of  Panaria.  There  are  several  other  smaller  islands, 
or  rather  rocks,  such  as  Liscanera,  Basiluzza,  &c,  which 
belong  to  the  same  group,  but  are  uninhabited  and  barren. 
The  principal  islands  are  ranged  as  follows:—!,  Stromboli, 
the  most  northern  and  the  nearest  to  Calabria,  is  about 
40  miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia:  it  consists 
of  a  conical  mountain  nearly  3000  feet  high,  which  is  a  con- 
stantly burning  volcano  and  has  very  frequent  eruptions. 
It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
north-east,  where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  more 
gradual,  and  allows  of  a  cultivated  space  between  it  and  the 
sea,  which  produces  cotton  and  some  wine,  and  is  inhabited 
by  about  300  people.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  in  cir* 
cuit.   The  flamee  of  the  crater  are  a  oonetapt  light  to  the 
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fnitoi*s  in  that  son.  2.  Panarin,  about  10  miles  south-wcKt 
uf  Sirumboli,  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  slopes 
on  one  side  to  tiic  sca-»horc;  the  bottom  or  Tunnel  of  it  is 
cnltivBtcf]  by  a  few  individuals  \v1k>  are  also  fishermen.  3. 
Li  pari,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Panaria,  the  largest 
ami  most  im|M>rtant  island  in  the  group,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  residence  of  a  military  governor ;  it  is  above  W  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contains  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It 
has  several  mountains  with  vulanio  craters  now  extinct, 
though  they  emitted  tlames  in  the  time  of  Strabo:  it  also 
contains  mineral  springs,  and  abundance  uf  pumice  stone, 
brimstone,  lava,  obsidian,  and  other  volanic  products.  The 
land,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  cotton,  olives,  and  grapes, 
from  which  a  luscious  sweet  musciit  wine  is  made,  called 
*  Malvasia  di  Lipari,*  which,  as  well  as  dried  raisins,  forms 
au  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipari  are  indus- 
trious. The  town  of  Lipari,  which  has  a  harlx)ur,  is  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island;  it  c\)ntains  a  castle,  several 
rhurches  and  some  remsiins  of  anticjuity.  Lipari  is  said 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Greeks  fromCnidus;  it  was  after- 
wank  ooeupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  became  an  im- 
portant station  fbr  their  Meets  during  their  occupation  of 
Sicily.  During  the  first  Punic  war  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  ravaecd  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa 
ia  lliu  year  1544,  who  took  the  town  and  carried  all  the  in- 
liabitants  into  slavery.  4.  Two  miles  south  of  Lipari  is  Vul- 
crano,  with  a  crater,  not  quite  extinct,  which  emits  smoke ; 
the  i&bnd  is  barren  and  deserted.  Strabo  mentions  three 
▼olmnic  vents  which  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
feient  craters ;  and  he  adds  that  the  largest  eiected  lava. 
2l  Four  miles  north-west  of  Lipari  is  the  island  of  Saline, 
Ifi  miles  in  circumference,  with  several  villages,  and  about 
4U00  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  two  mountains  separated 
by  a  deep  \-alley  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  being 
8i*en  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  islands  which  is  the 
orig;in  of  it9  name  Didyme,  or  double.  The  valley  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  wine,  fruit,  pulse,  &c.  6.  Ten  miles  west 
of  Saline  is  Felicudi,  or  Felicuri,  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  fuw  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  produces  corn, 
fruits,  and  wine.  7.  About  eight  miles  west  of  Felicudi  is 
the  small  island  Alic.udi,  the  most  western  of  the  Lipari 
group ;  it  ib  hilly  and  not  very  productive,  has  some  pas- 
tures, and  about  200  inhabitants.  In  these  two  last-men- 
tioned islands  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  volcano.  The 
best  description  of  the  Lipari  I^slands  is  that  by  Dolomieu, 
Voyage  aujc  hies  de  Lipari^  in  1 783 ;  see  also  Ortolani, 
Dizionario  Geografico  dellu  Sicilia,  1819;  Houel,  Voyage 
Piiioresque  de  Lipari.  Sidle,  et  Malie,  fol.,  1 782 ;  Neigebaur, 
Gemiilde Italiem ;  Strabo,  p.  275  ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii^  9. 

The  Inlands  of  Lipari  form  part  of  the  Intcndenza,  or 
administrative  province,  of  Messina. 

LI  PPE.  River.    [Rhine.] 

LIPPE.  This  principality  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Lippe,  on  which  the  town  of  Lippe  was  built 
in  tlic  twelfth  century.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  now 
reigning  wore  reckoned  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies among  the  *  Primates  Westphaiorum,'  and  were  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  extensive  countries.  Bernhard 
von  der  Lippe  obtained  in  1127  the  town  of  Lemgo  from  the 
emperor  I^tharius :  and  he  and  his  brother  Hermann  are 
mentioned  for  the  first  lime  with  the  title  Von  dor  Lippe  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1 129.  Bernhard  IL,  his  son,  a  friend 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  appeared  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
well  armed  knights  at  the  diet  held  at  Mainz  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  L  In  1184  Bernhard  HI.,  obtained  the 
lordship  of  Kheda  by  marriage  in  1230.  His  grandson 
Simon  I.  inherited  part  of  the  county  of  Schwalenberg, 
and  esUblished  in  13C8  iho  Pactum  Pacts,  by  which  the 
eldest  son  only  was  to  leign.  Bernhard  VHL,  who  died  in 
1563,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Count  von  der 
Lippe.  His  son  Simon  VI.  is  the  immediate  founder  of 
the  present  line.  He  divided  his  possessions  among  his 
three  sons,  of  whom  Simon  VH.,  founded  the  line  of  Det- 
mold.  Otto  (Otho)  that  of  Brake,  and  Philip  that  of  Bucke- 
burg,  or  Schaumburg.  The  line  of  Brake  becoming  extinct 
in  1  709,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Ferdinand,  Count  Adolphus 
of  Lippe  Detmold  took  popsession  of  the  country,  without 
regarding  the  rights  of  Biickcburg,  but  the  imperial  Aulic 
council,  by  judgments  passed  in  1734  and  1737,  assigned 
half  of  the  country  to  Schaumburg  Lippe,  and  the  two 
nouses  concluded  a  convention  in  1748. 

Lipps  Djktmoldi  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Lippe  and 


Stcnil>crg,  and  part  of  that  of  Schwalenberg,  furms  a 
compact  territory  situated  between  51*' 45' ancfoi"  lo'M. 
lut..  and  8°  :'A'  and  9"  20'  E.  lung.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie 
north-east  by  Scliaumburg  (more  properly  Schauenburg), 
belonging  to  Hesse Cassel ;  on  the  east  by  Calenberg  (Han- 
over) and  the  county  of  Pyrmont;  and  on  the  north-east, 
south-cast,  south,  and  wc*st  by  the  Prussian  province  uf 
Westphalia.  The  small  bailiwick  of  Lippcrodc,  with  iho 
town  of  ]^i]>pstadt  (half  only  of  which  belongs  to  Lip])e 
Detmold,  and  the  other  half  to  Prussia),  lies  detached, 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  "Westphalia.  The  area  of  the 
principality  is  435  square  miles,  and  the  population  80,000. 

The  country  is  mountainous  but  well  wooflcd,  and  rich  in 
the  usual  German  products.  The  wjooded  chain  Osning, 
commonly  called  by  geographers  the  Teutobergcrwald,  com- 
mencing from  the  left  bank  of  the  Diinel  near  Stadibergen 
in  West))halia,  crosses  the  circle  of  Puderborn  under  the  name 
of  the  Egge,  and  enters  Lippe  Detmold  at  Horn,  whence  it 
extends  into  the  county  t)f  Ravensberg.  The  Osning.  here 
called  the  Lippescher  Wald  {i.e.  forest  of  Lippe),  forms  in  the 
country  three  chains  running  parallel  to  each  uther  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  of  which  the  first  bounds  the  tract 
called  the  Senner  Heath ;  the  central  one,  which  is  the 
highest,  contains  tho  celebrated  Extersleine,  which  are 
grotes(iue  groups  of  sandstone  rocks,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed th:it  the  antient  German  priests  performed  their 
ceremonies  by  moonlight :  and  the  third  is  turned  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Werra.  The  Osning  divides  the  \ alloys 
of  tho  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  streams  on  the  right 
running  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  left,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  former  river.  The  Weser,  the  only  navigable 
river,  just  touches  the  nurthern  frontier  of  the  principality 
for  a  short  distance,  and  receives  the  Emmer,  the  Exter,the 
Werra,  the  Bega,  and  some  other  small  streams.  The  Ems 
rises  at  tho  foot  of  the  Stapelagerberg,  a  branch  of  the  Os- 
ning, crosses  the  Sennerheath,  and  soon  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia.  The  I^ippe  merely  touches  the  baili- 
wick of  Lipperode  and  the  town  of  Lippstadt.  Vast  furrsts 
of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timl>er  clothe  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains,  while  on  the  slopes  there  is  the  finest 
arable  land.  The  climate  is  temperate  but  not  plca^f^ant ; 
the  atmosphere  is  frequently  loaded  with  fogs  and  vapours ; 
the  winter  Is  cold  and  wet ;  the  summer,  especially  in  tho 
Heath,  very  hot.  The  natural  productions  arc  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  potatoes,  rapeseed,  garden  vegetables,  and  timber. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  common  domestic  animals,  small 
four-footed  game,  poultry,  feathered  game,  fish,  and  bees. 
Tlic  mineral  products  are  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  cluy, 
marble,  and  freestone;  and  there  is  a  salt-spring  from  whicli 
36,000  bushels  of  salt  arc  annually  obtained.  Tho  staple 
productions  are  flax  and  timber,  of  which  lar^e  quantities 
are  ex]K)rted.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  good,  and  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption ;  that  of  sheep  has  been  very 
much  increased  and  improved  of  late  years.  Swine  and 
goats  are  numerous.  The  horses  bred  on  the  Senner  Heath 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  and  are  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
saddle-horses  in  Germany.  There  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  Thread,  coai-se  yarn,  and  linen  are 
made  in  some  parts,  chiefly  by  the  peasantry  after  their 
labours  in  the  field  are  concluded ;  there  are  likewise  several 
taimeries  and  brandy  distilleries,  two  glass-houses,  five 
paper-mills,  and  many  oil-mills  and  saw-mills.  Tiie  exports, 
besides  flax  and  timber,  are  some  cattle,  linen,  and  Meer- 
schaum tobacco-pipes  manufactured  at  Lemgo. 

Tho  religion  of  the  prince  and  the  great  majority  of  tho 
inhabitants  is  Calvinism;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Lemgo 
and  Lippstadt,  and  a  small  ])ortion  of  those  of  Detmold, 
in  all  about  5400,  are  Lutherans,  and  there  are  in  the 
principality  about  1600  Roman  Catholics,  llie  government 
is  monarchical,  with  an  assembly  of  estates  consisting  of  2 1 
members,  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  1811),  in- 
troduced by  the  Princess  Pauline  as  regent  during  her 
son's  minority,  has  much  more  extensi%'e  powers  than  any 
other  representative  assembly  in  Germany.  The  public 
revenue  is  490.000  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  G90  men,  and  to  the  common 
treasury  250  florins  per  annum.  Lippe-Detmold,  with 
Schaumburg-Lipi)c,  Ueuss,  Hohenzullern,  Liechtenstein, 
and  Waldeck,  bus  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  diet,  and  in 
the  full  council  one  vote  of  its  own. 

Detmold.  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Werra,  consists  of 
the  old  and  new  town,  of  vhich  the  latter  is  very  pleasant, 
and  has  some  delightful  pubUc  walks  and  gardens.    The 
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chief  buildings  are  the  palace,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
theatre.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  school- 
masters, a  school  of  industry,  a  Bible  society,  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  an  hospital, 
&c.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  2500.  Lemgo  on 
the  Bega,  a  walled  town  with  seven  gates,  has  4000  inha- 
bitants, who  carry  on  various  manufactures,  especially  of 
woollen,  linen,  leather,  and  tobacco-pipes,  of  which  the 
last  is  very  considerable.  The  town  nas  one  Lutheran 
and  two  Calvinist  churches,  and  a  guud  gymnasium. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  two  houses  belonging  to 
the  prince,  called  the  Lippenhof  and  the  Annenhof,  the 
nuns  convent  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
orphan- house. 

ScHAUENBURG-LiPPE  consists  of  four  bailiwicks  in  the 
county  of  Schaucnburg  and  three  in  the  county  of  Lippe, 
which  are  surrounded  by  Hanover,  the  Hessian  part  of 
Schauenberjj,  LippeDetmold,  and  Westphalia.  It  is  210 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  population  is  25,000,  who 
profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  except  3500  Gilvinists  in 
Alverdcsscn  and  Blomberg,  and  100  Roman  Catholics.  The 
country,  which  is  in  general  mountainous,  has  no  rivers  ex- 
cept small  attiuents  of  the  Weser:  the  Stein-hude  lake 
is  about  5  miles  long,  2^  broad,  and  at  most  6  feet  deep. 
The  country  produces  corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape 
seed,  ilax,  fruit,  timber,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
liorfies,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  Its  mineral  products  are 
coals,  stone,  and  lime.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except 
some  of  thread  and  linen  carried  on  by  the  peasantry.  The 
revenue  is  215,000  tiorins  (about  21,000/.  sterling).  The 
country  has  had  ever  since  181G  an  assembly  of  estates, 
which  consists  of  13  members,  and  meets  annually.  The 
chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince  is  Biickeburg  on  the 
A  a,  which  has  a  population  of  2427  inhabitants.  There 
are  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist  church,  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan-house,  &c.,  but  no  remarkable  buildings.  Stadt- 
hagen,  a  walled  town  with  three  gates,  has  1485  inhabitants. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  palace,  which  is  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  princesses  dowager,  a  Latin  school,  and  other 
public  institutions;  and  the  church,  with  the  splendid  mau- 
soleum  erected  by  Prince  Ernest  In  the  neijyjhbourhood 
there  are  coat-mines  and  considerable  stone-quarries. 
Schauenberg-Lippe,  as  a  member  of  the  German  coufede 
ration,  has  one  vote  in  the  general  council  and  part  of  the 
sixteenth  vote  with  Lippe-Detmold,  &c.  Its  contingent  is 
240  men,  and  its  payment  to  the  treasury  250  florins. 

(Von  Donop,  Hist.  Geog.  Beschreibung  der  Livpeschen 
Lande;  Stein,  Geogr.  Lexicon;  Hassel,  Handbuch  der 
Erdbeschreibung,) 

LI'PSIUS,  JUSTUS,  was  bom  at  Isque,  a  village  be- 
tween Brussels  and  Louvain,  the  1 8th  of  October,  1 547.  He 
was  educated  at  Brussels,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  published  *  Varisa  Lectiones '  of  some  of  the 
principal  Roman  authors ;  this  work  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  his  learned  contemporaries,  that  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  Pope  Pius  V.  After 
remaining  two  years  at  Rome  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  at  Jena,  where  he  resided  till  1574.  In  1579  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  times. 
During  his  residence  at  this  place  ho  professed  the  Reformed 
religion,  but  on  quitting  Leyden  in  1591  he  returned  to 
the  Roman  CSatholic  church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  published  two  treatises  in  defence  of  the  worship  of 
saints  and  their  miraculous  powers  {Diva  Virgo  Hauen" 
«>,  1604;  Diva  Virgo  Sichemiensis,  1605).  He  was  after- 
wards professor  of  history  at  Louvain,  where  he  remain^ 
till  his  death,  March  24,  1606. 

The  works  of  Lipsius,  which  are  very  numerous,  were 
collected  and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1637;  and  also  at 
Wesel  in  1675  ;  they  consist  of  notes  on  the  Latin  authors, 
of  which  the  commentary  on  Tacitus  is  the  best,  and  is  very 
useful ;  treatises  on  moral  and  pohtical  philosophy,  and  dis- 
sertations  on  Roman  antiquities  and  historical  subjects. 

LIPU'RA,  llliger's  name  for  the  Tailless  Marmot  of 
Pennant.  [Hyrax,  vol.  xii.,  p.  417.]  Note,  the  species  is 
marked  as  doubtful  by  Dr.  Fischer,  as  far  as  regards  Hyrax. 

LIPU'RUS,  a  generic  name  given  bv  Goldfuss  to  a  spe- 
cies ?  of  Wombat  {Ffuucolarctos),  marked  as  doubtful  by 
Dr.  Fischer. 

LIQUATION,  or  ELIQUATION,  a  process  by  which 
silver  i;i  sometimes  separated  from  copper ;  it  ^  aa  old  me- 


thod, which  has  fallen  considerably  into  disuse  on  account 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  it.  AVheu  copper 
contains  silver  in  the  proportion  proper  for  this  operation,  it 
is  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process  of  reduction  mixed  with 
lead,  which  has  little  affinity  for  the  copper,  but  combines 
easily  with  the  silver ;  the  lead  holding  the  silver  is  then 
worked  off  on  a  cupel  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  silver  is 
obtained  separate.  (Aikin's  Dictionary  qf  Chemistry, 
vol.  ii..  p.  367.) 

LIQUIDAMBAR,  a  ^enus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Balsamifluo)  of  Blume,  which  has  been  altered 
to  Balsamaceee  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  name  is  derived  from 
liqtddum,  lluid,  and  ambar,  the  Arabic  name  of  amber.  The 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  willow  and  plane  tribes,  but 
distinguished  from  both  by  its  two-lobed,  two- celled,  many- 
seeded  capsules,  and  their  albuminous  embryo,  llie  species 
are  only  tnrec  in  number,  all  forming  fine  trees,  and  occur- 
ring in  Java,  the  Levant,  and  North  America.  Liquidani" 
bar  styraciflua  is  the  species  found  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  called  sweet  gum, 
and  forms  a  large  and  fine  tree,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  lesser  maple  (acer  campestre) :  the  wood  is  of  a  hard 
texture  and  fine  grain,  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  but 
the  ta>e  is  more  noted  for  the  fragrant  liauid  resin 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  stem,  though  not  very 
copiously.  This  is  culled  liquidanibar^  oil  of  liquidambar,  and 
copalm  balsam,  which  has  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and 
an  aromatic  bitter  taste.  This  becoming  dry  and  opaque, 
forms  what  is  called  sqft  or  white  liquidambar,  which  re- 
sembles very  thick  turpentine,  has  a  feebler  odour  than  the 
liquid  balsam,  and  contains  less  volatile  oil,  but  more  ben- 
zoic acid.  L.  orientalis  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies;  was  introduced  into  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  from  Smyrna,  and  is  said  to  occur  along 
the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  Pocock,  as  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  states 
that  it  is  called  Xylon  Efifenai  (the  wood  of  our  Lord),  in 
Cyprus,  where  it  produces  an  excellent  white  turpentine, 
especially  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  It  is  tliis  sub- 
stance perhaps  which  is  alluded  to  in  many  works  by  the 
name  liosa  malla^  or  mallos,  described  as  a  balsamic  fluid 
produced  upon  the  island  of  Cabross,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  near  Cadess,  which  is  three  days'  journey  from 
Suez.  But  there  are  no  recent  accounts  of  this  substance, 
which  is  thought  by  some  authors  to  be  procured  from  the 
following  species. — L.  altingia  of  Blume  is  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  Java,  at  elevations  of  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  gigantic  tree,  with  bark  having 
a  hot  and  bitterish  taste,  yielding  a  fragrant  baUam,  or  liquid 
storax,  the  rasamola  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  though 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  liquid  storax  known  in  Europe  is 
obtained  from  it,  and  it  does  not  grow  near  the  localities 
whence  liquid  storax  has  so  long  been  obtained.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  some  portion  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches  of  styrax  officinale,  or  acting  upon  them  w  ith 
oil,  spirit,  or  naphtha.    [Styrax.] 

The  subject  is  interesting  as  connected  with  antient  com- 
merce, inasmuch  as  old  writers  mention  a  liquid  with  the 
solid  storax.  By  the  Arabs  the  former  is  dcbcribed  under 
the  name  tnia-saileh,  liauid  storax ;  and  the  latter,  mio' 
yabseh,  solid  storax.  Botn  are  described  by  Serapion  under 
the  hesfd  Miha  ;  by  Avicenna  under  the  several  heads  oiLub* 
nee,  Astaruk,  and  Miha»  The  name  mia-saileh,  with  the 
affix  rus  (j  nice),  would  appear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Malayan 
Rasamola,  and  thus  one  wliich  has  been  variously  corrupted. 

LIQUORICE.    [Glycyrhiza.] 

LIRIODENDRON.    [Tuiip  Tree.] 

LIRIS.    [Campania.] 

LISBON  (LISBO'A.  in  Portuguese),  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  about  nine  miles  above  the  bar  or  entrance  of 
the  river,  in  38°  42'  N.  lat.  and  9°  6'  W.  long.  It  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
being  built  on  a  succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  hill  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Estrella,  to  the  west,  and  the 
castle-hill  to  the  east.  Most  of  the  streets  are  steep, 
irregular,  and  tortuous,  besides  being  ill  paved  and 
dirty.  One  part  of  the  city  however,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  of  1 755,  is  regular 
and  handsome ;  it  lies  on  even  ground  in  a  valley  which 
runs  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  between  the 
castle-hill  to  the  east,  and  the  hills  of  S.  Francisco  and  Do 
Carmo  on  the  west  This  space  contains  about  eight  or  nio& 
well-built  parallel  streets^  some  gf  them,  such  v^  the  Ruft 
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Augusta,  tolerably  wide,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
containing  the  best  shops  in  Lisbon,  especially  those  of  the 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers.  These  streets  arc 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  streets,  and  they  terminate 
on  the  river  side  in  a  handsome  square  called  Praca  de 
Commcrcio,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Tagus,  and 
the  other  sides  by  the  arsenal,  the  custom-house,  the  ex- 
cliange,  royal  library,  and  other  piiblic  buildiiies.  This 
s>(|uare  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I. 
At  the  opposite  or  north  end  of  the  above-mentioned  streets 
are  two  squares,  the  Pra^a  da  Figueira,  or  market-place, 
and  the  Pra^a  do  Rocio,  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  on 
Olio  side  by  the  convent  of  S.  Dominic  and  the  massive 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  Farther 
north  going  towards  the  country  is  the  Passeio  Publico,  or 
promenade,  which  however  is  small,  and  ver>'  inferior  to  the 
public  gardens  of  other  capitals. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  and 
beyond  the  castle,  consists  of  narrow,  irrejnilar,  ill-paved 
streets,  with  a  neat  house  here  and  there.  Tiiis  is  the  oldest 
part  of  Lisbon,  and  the  houses  are  high  and  old  fashioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  earthmiake  destroyed  all 
tho  buildings  in  the  valley,  it  spared  tne  houses  built  on 
tho  steep  declivity  of  the  hill. 

To  the  westward  of  the  new  streets  the  town  rises  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a  succession  of  hills,  with  a  few  good 
streets  and  open  places  here  and  there,  especially  along  the 
river  side,  the  rest  of  the  streets  being  crooked,  narrow,  and 
filthy.  Here  and  there  are  massive  buildings,  chiefly  con- 
vents and  churches,  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  tower  above  all  the  rest.  Lisbon  being  an  open  town 
like  London,  aud  its  suburbs  very  long  and  straggling  in 
various  directions  it  is  not  easy  to  deiine  its  limits.  Its 
western  boundary  however  is  generally  fixed  at  the  stream 
uf  Alcantara,  which  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  the  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  between  three  and  four  miles,  not  reckoning  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  ground ;  the  depth  of  the  town  from  the  Tagus 
inland  varies  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  not  in- 
cluding tho  long  straggling  lines  of  houses  which  extend 
along  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  whole  of  the  area 
thus  described  is  however  far  from  being  thickly  covered 
\uth  buildings;  many  parts  are  occupied  by  extensive 
gardens,  plantations  tlie  naked  steep  declivities  of  the  bills, 
and  by  ruins  and  rubbish.  The  district  uf  Buenos  Ayres, 
along  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  is  the  least  densely  built, 
and  contains  many  pleasant  and  healthy  residences  with  gar- 
dens, which  are  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners.  West  of  the 
bridge  of  Alcantara  a  line  of  streets  parallel  to  the  Tagus 
connects  Lisbon  with  the  market- town  and  royal  residence 
of  Belcm,  or  Bethlehem.    [Belem.] 

The  Tagus  from  Belcm  up  to  tho  western  end  of  Lisbon 
is  little  more  than  one  mile  in  width,  but  opposite  the  centre 
of  Lisbon  it  widens  considerably,  the  left  or  southern  bank 
turning  suddenly  to  the  south  near  the  town  of  Almada, 
and  forming  a  wide  bay  or  reach  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  far  to  the  north-east.  This  bay 
gives  to  the  river  in  front  of  Lisbon  a  sea-like  appearance, 
which  adds  to  the  efifect  of  the  scenery.  The  southern  bank, 
which  is  hilly  about  Almada,  becomes  low  higher  up  the 
river,  and  is  swamjiy  at  low  water ;  it  is  however  studded 
with  small  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Aldca  Gallogo, 
Mouta,  Alhosvedos,  Lavradio,  Barreiro,  Coina,  Seixal, 
Casilhas,  Montella,  and  Almada.  These  places  keep  up 
a  constant  trafRc  with  Lisbon,  which  they  supply  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  wine,  &c.,  besides  being  tlie  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  capital  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  Spain  by  the  post-road  of 
Ba^lajori. 

The  broad  Tagus  gives  to  Lisbon  a  most  splendid  and 
safe  harbour,  which  might  contain  all  the  (leets  of  Europe. 
The  largest  men  of  war  can  anchor  close  to  Lisbon.  The 
eutrance  of  the  river  is  defended  by  two  forts,  St.  Julian  on 
the  north  bank,  and  Bugio  on  a  small  island  opposite,  which 
is  joined  to  the  southern  bank  ut  low  wafer. 

The  most  striking  and  imposing  buildin^rs  of  Li<ibon  are 
its  vast  and  massive  convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and 
look  like  palaces  and  fortresses;  before  the  late  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  they  gave  to  Lisbon  a  monkish  appear- 
ance. The  wealth  .of  these  convents  and  the  number  of 
their  inmates  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  party 
writers  ever  since  the  time  of  Pombal.  Those  who  wish  to 
hMT  the  other  side  of  the  question,  or  a  reasonable  defence 


of  the  monks,  will  find  it  in  a  well  written  work  published  at 
Lisbon  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by  a  gra- 
duate of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  styled  Os  Frades  jui- 
frado4t  no  Tribunal  da  Razao,  (*  The  Friars  brought  to 
Judgment  before  the  Court  of  Reason*),  which  gives  the 
statistics  of  Portuguese  monasteries.  But  the  late  suppres- 
sion, like  all  those  effected  since  the  French  revolution,  has 
been  executed  in  a  hasty  unfeeling  manner,  and  instead  of 
relieving  the  public  distress  has  added  to  it,  by  throwing 
thousands  of  mdividuals  destitute  upon  society.  By  for- 
bidding the  admittance  of  novices,  by  opening  the  doors  of 
the  convents  to  an  tnose  who  wished  to  leave  them,  and  by 
uniting  the  remaining  inmates  of  several  convents  of  the 
same  older  into  one,  the  suppression  would  have  been  gra- 
dual, beneficial,  and  effectual,  and  no  injustice  would  have 
been  perpetrated;  but  this  process  appears  too  slow  to  those 
who  wish  to  coin  money  by  the  summary  process  of  confis- 
cation, a  process  however  which  history  has  proved  to  be 
ruinous  to  states,  although  it  may  enrich  unprincipled  in- 
dividuals. 

The  population  of  Lisbon  is  very  mixed,  consisting  of 
people  from  every  province  of  Portugal,  who  resort  thither 
in  quest  of  employment,  of  a  great  number  of  blacks  and 
men  of  colour  from  the  colonies,  and  of  numerous  Gallegos, 
or  i>orter8  and  water-carriers  from  Gali'cia,  and  other 
foreigners.  The  lower  classes  live  poorly,  and  are  dirty  in 
their  appearance.  The  crowds  of  beggars  and  vagrants, 
who  display  their  sores  and  other  infirmities,  are  trouble- 
some, disgusting,  and  dangerous.  The  police  is  still  very 
imperfect,  and  the  streets  are  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
lighted  at  night.  Lisbon  is  not  provided  with  conduits  or 
sewers,  and  all  the  filth  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  from 
which  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain  into  the  river.  (Kinsey, 
Portugal  lUuitrated^  1828;  Captain  Alexander,  Sketches 
of  Portugal,  1834.) 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  healthy  and  genial ;  it  is  very  hot 
and  dry  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is  oAen  OG^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  but  is  relieved  by  north-west  winds:  heavy 
rains  fall  in  November  and  December ;  cold  clear  weather 
prevails  in  January,  but  in  February  the  weather  becomes 
mild  again,  and  the  spring  begins.  Sno^  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

A  fine  aqueduct,Os  Arcos  das  Agoas  Livres,  supplies  Lisbon 
with  good  water,  brought  from  several  springs  situated  near 
the  village  of  Bellas,  three  leagues  north-west  of  Lisbon. 
The  aqueduct  is  in  part  conducted  under  ground ;  but  on 
approaching  Lisbon  it  passes  across  a  deep  valley,  and  the 
water  is  carried  over  a  number  of  bold  arches  for  a  length 
of  about  2400  feet.  The  water  enters  the  town  on  the 
north-west  at  a  place  called  Amoreira,  where  is  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  several 
fountains  about  the  town.  The  Gallegos  draw  water  in 
small  barrels  from  the  fountains,  and  sell  it  from  house  to 
house,  or  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Olive  and  orange  trees,  cypresses  and  judas-trees,  and 
some  elms  and  poplars,  are  the  trees  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  Orange-trees  abound  both  in  the 
quintas,  or  gardens,  and  also  in  open  spots:  they  require 
much  water,  which  is  distributed  by  small  troughs  or  chan- 
nels which  are  supplied  by  water-wheels.  The  earth  is  heaped 
up  at  the  roots,  and  the  water  is  conducted  between  these 
heaps.  Tho  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  in  May,  and  continues 
till  August.  Oranges  for  exportation  are  gathered  in  Fe- 
bruary, before  they  are  ripe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  round  Lisbon,  particu- 
larly on  the  east  and  north  sides,  is  covered  with  large 
gardens  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  bound  the  view 
on  every  side.  These  gardens,  called 'Quintas,' are  often 
of  considerable  extent,  and  laid  out  rather  for  use  than 
pleasure,  generally  containing  plantations  of  orange  aud 
olive  trees,  and  sometimes  vineyards  and  even  corn-fields. 
A  pretty  large  house  is  attached  to  them,  in  which  the  families 
of  the  owners  spend  part  of  the  summer.  To  the  west  of 
Lisbon  the  country  is  not  so  well  cultivated;  the  hills  are 
more  rocky  and  naked ;  the  soil  consists  of  basalt,  covered 
here  and  there  with  limestone:  the  basalt  on  which  Lisbon  is 
built  extends  to  the  north-west  towards  the  market-town  of 
Bellas  already  mentioned,  and  thence  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  Cabe<;a  da  Montachique,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  tho 
Tagus  near  Belem.  (LmV.,  Travels  in  Portugal.)  Beyond 
Bellas,  running  north-east  to  south-west  and  terminating 
on  the  sea  at  Cabo  do  Rocca,  rises  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains full  of  peaks,  coiuuttting  of  granite,  partly  covered 
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mih  limestone.  The  south  declivity  of  these  mountains 
towards  Lisbon  is  naked,  and  it  is  on  the  opposite  or  north- 
ern declivity  that  the  delightful  quintas  and  shady  groves 
are  situated  which  afford  a  summer  residence  to  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  [Cintra.] 

Leaving  Lisbon  for  the  north  towards  Torres  Vedras  there 
is  a  succession  of  suburbs  or  villages,  such  as  Campo  Grande, 
Camide,  Lumiar,  Loures,  &c.,  extending  for  several  miles 
almost  without  interruption.  The  same  occurs  in  a  north- 
east direction  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  towards  Sa- 
cavcm. 

The  population  of  Lisbon  is  reckoned  at  260,000  inhabit- 
ants, its  trade,  though  much  diminished  since  the  loss  of 
Brazil,  is  still  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and  oil ; 
and  it  imports  corn,  salt  fish,  salt  butter,  cheese,  timber, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  tar,  and  all  sorts  of  foreign 
manufactuics,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Lisbon  has  some  manufactories  of 
silks,  paper,  soap,  and  leather ;  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
are  very  expert ;  and  there  are  also  sugar  refineries  and 
potteries.  We  ought  to  observe  here  that  the  laziness  and 
want  of  industry  of  the  Portuguese  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  travellers. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  are: — I.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  most 
respectable  association,  and  has  nublished  very  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  history,  laws,  ana  economy  of  Portugal,  as 
well  as  upon  its  natural  history  and  that  of  its  colonies. 
2.  The  College  of  the  Nobles,  a  very  handsome  building, 
founded  in  1761.  3.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Marine, 
founded  in  1 779,  or  School  of  Navigation  and  Ship-build- 
ins:,  ^ith  the  observatory  attached  to  it.  4.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  founded  in  1790. 
5.  The  Royal  Military  College.  6.  The  School  of  Music. 
7.  The  Botanical  Garden  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Ajuda,  near  Belem.  8.  The 
Royal  Library  and  that  of  the  Necessidades.  9.  The  Royal 
Schools  of  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  philosophy,  geometry, 
physics,  and  the  antient  languages  are  taught.  10.  The 
Royal  School  of  Drawing  and  Civil  Architecture.  There 
are  also  primary  or  elementary  schools  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

Societv  at  Lisbon  is  rather  dull:  families  live  much 
among  themselves ;  the  Portuguese  are  not  very  fond  of 
exercise,  and  their  chief  relaxation  is  going  to  their  quintas 
in  the  summer.  Carriages  are  scarce  and  old  fashioned. 
The  Italian  Opera,  or  De  Carlos,  is  a  handsome  house  and 
much  frequented.  The  Portuguese  play-houses  are  small, 
and  the  performances  not  very  choice.  The  best  inns  in 
Lisbon  are  kept  by  foreigners.  There  are  some  tolerable 
coffee  houses,  and  a  number  of  tavemas,  or  wine-shops,  and 
eating-houses,  generally  dirty  and  ill-provided. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  thougn  mostly  inclined  to 
bigotry,  are  very  tolerant  towards  foreigners,  owing  to  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  English  and  other  Protestants, 
and  have  not  that  horror  of  heretics  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  Spain. 

(Kinsey,  Portugal  Illustrated;  Miiiano,  Diccion,  Geog,; 
Link,  Travels  in  Portugal,  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  other  tourists.  See  also  Map  qfLisboih 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

LISBURN,  a  parliamentary  borough  town,  not  corporate, 
situated  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Masserecne  and  county 
of  Antrim,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Castlereash  and 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland.  The  parish,  called  likewise 
Blaris,  extends  also  into  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  The  town  is  73  Irish  or  93  statute  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  7  Irish  or  9  statute  miles  from  Belfast 
The  boundaries  of  the  borough,  as  settled  by  2  and  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  89,  comprise  1325  statute  acres. 

This  town  took  its  origin  from  the  erection  of  a  fortified 
mansion,  about  1610,  by  Lord  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  Kilultagh  had  been  granted  by  James  I. 
These  grants  were  enlarged  and  confirmed  to  Viscount 
Conway  in  the  succeeding  reign,  during  which  the  number 
of  English  and  Welsh  settlers  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood greatly  increased.  The  town  was  at  this  time  called 
Lisnegarvey,  and  soon  became  a  considerable  place,  as 
appears  by  the  ffallant  and  successful  defence  which  it  made 
against  the  Irish  underO'Neill  on  the  28th  November,  1641. 
The  town  and  castle  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists 
until  16^0,  when  Sir  Charles  Goote  took  possession  of  the 


flace  for  the  parliament  On  the  Restoratioii,  King:  Chailes 
I.,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  and  seiricet  of  the  inha- 
bitants, granted  them  a  patent,  dated  27th  October.  1661L 
by  which  the  church  of  Lisbum  was  ereet«d  into  a  eathadrtt 
for  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  the  inh«- 
bitants  of  the  borough  were  empowered  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  On  the  reroeation  of  tho 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Lisbum  became  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  French  refugees,  who  introduced  the  linen  and  damask 
manufacture,  from  which  much  of  the  sucoeediDg  prosperity 
of  the  place  has  arisen.  A  fire  which  occunoa  in  1707 
burned  down  the  castle  and  the  chief  part  of  the  town.  The 
castle  gardens  were  then  turned  into  a  public  promenade, 
and  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  ana  handsome 
manner.  During  the  prosperous  period  which  intervened 
between  the  time  of  the  Irisn  volunteers  and  the  rebellion  of 
1 798  Lisburn  increased  rapidly.  Since  that  time  the  town 
has  rather  declined,  owing  probably  to  the  superior  facilities 
for  carrying  on  the  linen  and  cotton-spinning  trades  possessed 
by  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Belfast 

The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Kilultagh  is  the  reCuming- 
officer  in  elections  for  the  borough,  which,  since  the  Union, 
is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  one  member. 
The  number  of  electors  in  March,  1836,  was  134.  The 
right  of  election  by  act  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  88,  is  vested  in 
the  5/.  householders. 

The  appearance  of  Lisbum  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  north-western  or 
Antrim  side  of  the  Lagan.  The  market-house  occupies  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  three  prin- 
cipal streets  meet  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a 
cupola.  Near  the  market- house  is  the  church,  an  elegant 
edifice  with  a  lofty  spire,  on  each  side  of  which  the  two 
streets  leading  towards  Belfast  and  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Lagan  diverge.  The  castle  gardens  are  incluoed  between 
the  former  of  these  and  the  river,  over  which  the  walks  and 
terrace  command  a  fine  prospect  The  houses  in  the  main 
street  are  chiefly  built  of  English  brick,  and  have  a  \'ery 
elefl[ant  appearance.  -  Those  in  the  opposite  or  western  end 
of  the  town  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  suburb 
towards  Moira  is  mean.  Of  992  houses  within  the  borough, 
675  are  roofed  with  slate,  which  is  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  that  class  of  houses  in  an  Irish  inland  town.  The 
manor  court-house,  formerly  a  chapel  for  the  French 
Huguenots,  and  the  linen-hall,  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious buildings.  There  are  also  three  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, one  Methodist  ditto,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chap^. 

Lisburn  is  well  paved,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  water 
by  conduits  to  the  houses.  The  provisions  of  the  Lighting 
Act  have  not  been  applied.  The  constabulary  force  quar- 
tered in  the  town  discharge  the  duties  of  municipal  police. 
On  an  island  in  the  Lagan,  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  are 
extensive  vitriol-works.  Some  of  the  largest  bleacli-greens 
for  linen  in  Ireland  are  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  the  town 
are  print-works  for  muslins,  and  a  diaper  and  damask  fac- 
tory, much  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  fabrics.  A 
navigation  extends  from  the  town  by  the  river  Lagan  to  the 
sea  at  Belfast,  and  by  the  river  and  a  canal  to  Loch  Neagh. 
A  railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Belfast  and 
Lisburn,  which  is  intended  as  the  commencement  of  a  line 
through  Armagh  to  Dublin.  This  is  the  second  work  of 
the  kmd  hitherto  undertaken  in  Ireland. 

In  1812  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough  was  about 
800,  and  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  4812.  In 
1831  the  number  of  houses  was  992,  and  of  inhabitants 
5745.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Lisburn  seven 
day-schools,  educating  756  males  and  548  females.  Of 
these  schools  two  were  supported  by  the  Association  fur 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  two  others  were  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscribers.  The  county  infirmary  is  at  Lisburn, 
and  there  are  almshouses  for  fourteen  females,  supported  by 
bequests,  amounting  in  all  to  2750/. 

{Survey  cf  the  County  fif  Antrim,  Dublin,  1812  ;  Fear* 
liamentary  Reports  and  Papers,  8tc.) 

LISCOV,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIG,  bom  at  Witten- 
berg,  1701,  although  very  little  known  in  this  country,  still 
ranks  high  in  Germany  for  his  satirical  writings,  which,  in 
their  caustic  irony,  show  their  author  to  have  had  a  con- 
genial turn  of  mind  with  Swift.  Very  few  particulars  of 
his  life  have  been  recorded,  further  tban  that  about  the  yesr 
1739  he  was  private  tutor  at  Lubeck,  where  a  pedant 
named  Sievers  was  the  first  who  fell  under  the  castigation 
of  his  pen.    After  tlus  he  became  private  secretary  to 
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Geheimenrath  von  Biomc,  from  which  time  nothing  can  bo 
traced  reKpectins  him  till  ho  entered  the  service  of  Von 
Heineckor  at  Dresden.  Under  this  accomphshed  and 
generous  patron  he  roicht  have  passed  his  days  in  tran- 
riuillity,  liad  not  his  love  of  ridicule  prevailed  over  his  pru- 
L-nt'e.  Having  oflendetl  tho  English  nnnister  at  that  court 
by  some  sarcasms,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
tlic  all-powerful  Co\int  Bruhl,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  as 
a  state  prisouer  to  Eilcnburg,  where  he  died  shortly  after, 
October  30,  1760.  Some  however  have  questioned  the 
truth  of  his  having  been  in  confinement. 

Posterity  has  been  more  just  to  Liscov^s  merits  than  were 
his  contemporaries.  His  satire  was  directc<l  only  against 
presumption  and  folly,  and  was  besides  far  more  general  t^an 
per!:Qnal,  certainly  impartial,  and  without  any  respect  to  per- 
sons, fur  a  powerful  offender  was  in  his  eyes  no  more  than  the 
meanest.  That  he  possessed  no  ordinary  abdity  for  politics 
may  well  be  conceived  when  we  find  Pott,  the  editor  of  a 
posthumous  work  of  his,  saying  that  had  Count  Bruhl  lis- 
tened to  Lij>cov*s  advice,  Germany  would  have  been  spared 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  flrsi  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  Kriegrath  Mtichlcr,  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
Berlin,  1806.  Of  several  of  these  pieces  the  titles  will 
convoy  some  notion  of  the  subjects:  'On  the  Excellence 
and  Usefulness  of  Bad  Writers:'  *On  the  Uselessness  of 
Good  Works  towards  Salvation ;'  and  the  *Inau^'ural  Dis- 
(viurse  of  the  learnc<lj.  E.  P.,  &c.  at  the  Academy  of  Small 
Wits;  together  with  the  Reply  of  that  eminent  Society.' 
Liscov's  own  Apology  fur  his  satirical  attacks  is  most  ad- 
minible;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  satire 
seldom  reforms  those  who  are  the  immediate  objects,  it  is 
nevertheless  highly  beneficial  with  respect  to  many  \\\\o 
vould  eljkO  commit  the  same  follies. 

LISIEUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  \)3  miles  west  by  north 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  lino,  or  106  miles  by  the  road  through 
£\Teux.  This  town  existed  at  tho  lime  of  the  Roman  Con- 
qaest,  when  it  was  called  Noviomagus,  or  Noiomogus :  it 
subsequently  took  the  name  of  Lexovii,  from  the  people  to 
«hom  it  belonged;  and  from  this  name  the  modern  Lisicux 
is  derived.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  a.».  877 ; 
burned  by  the  Bretons  in  ad.  1 1.30:  and  taken  and  retaken 
icverai  times  in  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  and  in  the 
religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  be- 
fore'the  Revolution  tho  seat  of  a  bishopric;  the  bishop  was 
a  suffragan  of  tho  archbishop  of  liouen. 

Tho  town  stands  on  tho  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Touc- 
J\viei  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbec.    The  old  walls  have 
l«cn  lately  replaced  by  some  tolerably  handsome  buildint^s 
and  a  piomenade.    The  streets  of  the  town  are  tolerably 
\»ide;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.     The  chief  public 
buildings  aro  the  ex-cathedral,  an  antient  edifice:  the  epis- 
r  pal  palace  with  its  gardens,  the  seminary  for  the  priest- 
b<i<i<I,  and  the  great  hospital.      The  population  in   1831 
v^   10/237;    in  lb36  it  was  11,473,  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  1216,  or  above  1(»  percent.    The  manu- 
factures of  the  place  are  chielly  of  broad-cloth,  flannel,  and 
other  woollen  fabrics ;  woollen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton 
pwd*;  horbo*cloths  of  wool  and  hair :  leather,  and  brandy. 
Tiiv.>ffe  are  bleaching  and  dyeinj;  establishments.   The  tiadc, 
vljif-h  is  chiefly  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  is  pio- 
aiuted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Toucqucs,  which  commences 
at  Lisieux.     There  are  six  yearly  fairs.     Besides  the  public 
institutions  already  noticed,  there  are  several  others,  judi- 
cirtl  or  fiscal :  also  a  high  school  and  a  theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Lisieux  comprehends  348  square 
ia.les,and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  68,716,  in  1836  of 
69>44.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  cantons  and  131  com- 
luiines. 

Among  tho  former  bishops  of  Lisieux,  Jean  Hennuyer 
lescrves  honourable  mention:  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
if  Sl  Bartholomew  he  preserved  the  Protestants  of  his 
liocesc.  His  kindness  won  over  many  of  them  to  the  Ca- 
'.holic  faith. 

USKEARD,  LESKEARD,  or  LESKERET,  a  parish, 
corporate  town,  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred 
>fWest  and  county  of  Cornwall,  distant  218  miles  west- 
iouth-west  from  London.  The  assessionable  Duchy  Manor 
)fLiskeard  includes  tho  whole  parish  and  borouqh.  The 
'barters  of  the  borough  are  numerous,  commencing  with 
'hat  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Coin  wall, 
arotherof  IIeai7  III.,  granted  in  tho  year  1240;  the  latest 
ii  of  the  29th  Elizabeth,  aud  «*fttcd  26th  July,  1587  The 
P.  C  No.  856. 


council  consists  of  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  the  mayor, 
and  12  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  for  tho 
year  ending  October,  1832,  was  442/,  and  its  expenditure* 
during  the  same  period  was  242/. ;  but  in  previous  years 
the  expenditure  had  considerably  exceeded  the  revenue. 

Tlie  town,  which  is  meanly  built,  stands  partly  in  a  hollow 
and  partly  upon  rocky  heights,  which  give  to  the  streets  an 
appearance  of  great  irregularity.  Of  late  years  the  town 
has  been  much  improved,  and  several  jwrsons,  possessed  of 
large  properties,  have  decorated  the  immediate  environs 
with  excellent  houses.  The  chief  public  building  is  tho 
town-hall,  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  ;  it 
is  a  handsome  structure,  supported  on  granite  columns. 
Liskcard  still  continues  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
has  an  excellent  market.  It  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  recent  improvement  of  the  roads  in  that  part  of  Corn- 
wall. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
possessing  an  average  net  income  of  303/.,  the  reclory  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Launceston.  In  1 304 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  excommunicated  the  inhabitants  of 
Liskeard.  and  put  their  church  under  an  interdict,  for 
refusinii:  to  pav  tithes  in  kind  on  the  ground  of  a  composi- 
tion beiween  6arl  Richard  and  the  prior.  (1  Par.  Roll,  312.) 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  appropriate  the  vicarage 
also.  (3  P.  /?.  505.)  Tlie  population  of  the  borough  in  1831 
was  2853' and  that  of  the  entire  parish  4042  ;  the  parochial 
assessments  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1829,  amount- 
e<l  to  873/.  Befjre  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  cor- 
poration of  Liskeard  had  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
borough,  which  consists  of  the  parish  of  Liskeard  and  stieh 
parts  of  tho  old  borough  of  Liskeard  as  are  without  the 
parish,  now  returns  one  member.  For  the  history  of  Lis- 
keard, as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  see  Manning's 
Exchequer  I^actice,  2nd  ed.,  374,  380  ;  1.2, 3.  and  4  Mann. 
&  Ryl.  Rep.,  141-2,  153,  177,  471-7;  2  Ventris'  Rep.,  343. 
iPuriiamentary  Pupers;  Gilbert's  Parochial  History  of 
Comical  I.) 

LISLE,  or  L'ISLE.    [Vaucluse.J 

LISLE,  WILLIAM  DE.  born  at  Paris  28th  February, 
1675,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude  Delisle,  a  geographer 
and  historian,  under  whose  instruction  he  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  decided  predilection  for  geographical  pursuits. 

Before  the  time  of  Delisle,  the  principal  ma])s  of  autho- 
rity were  those  of  Nicholas  Sanson,  to  whom  geography  is 
under  many  obligations;  but  these  maps  were  exceedingly 
erroneous  from  the  want  of  astronomical  observations,  al- 
though it  docs  not  a])pear  that  the  author  hnd  fully  availed 
himself  of  the  few  observations  which  really  existed.  After 
the  death  of  Sansfiii,  his  sons  continued  to  repro<luce  his 
maps  with  little  or  no  alteration,  notwithstanding  that  the 
more  recent  accounts  of  travellers  and  the  observations  of 
astronomers  were  greatly  at  variance  with  many  of  their 
positions.  For  this  they  were  repeatedly  censured  both  by 
I-.a  Hire  and  Dominic  Cassini,  to  which  however  they  biein 
to  have  paid  little  regard.  At  length,  in  1696,  Cassini 
drew  ai)lanisphere  upon  the  pavement  of  the  hall  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  whereon  he  marked  the  position  of  39 
places  according  to  their  observed  latitude  and  h)ngitude, 
and  thus  exhibited  the  magnitude  of  the  erri)r5  ^hieh 
vitiated  the  existing  maps,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  the  means  of  etfecting  their  im])roTement.  Still  how- 
ever the  geographical  ])osilions  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  places  could  only  be  inferred  from  antient  ilineiaries, 
and  from  the  varied  and  often  contlicting  accounts  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  while  the  coast-lines  had  for  the  most  part 
to  be  determined  from  a  tedious  comjiarison  of  the  loir-books 
of  seamen.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  task  of  this  description, 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  scientific  knowledge,  which  is 
comparatively  of  easy  attainment,  a  iHjrson  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  languages,  and  his  reading  must  be  sulliciently 
extensive  to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  historical  re- 
sources; he  mus*  be  able  to  appreciate  the  changes  which 
have  taken  p3aci.  t.tiier  through  accident  or  fraud,  in  the 
measures  or  wfierent  nations,  a  problem  of  very  consider- 
able dilFiculty;  but  above  all  he  must  exercise  a  highly 
critical  judgment  in  according  to  each  statement  a  degree 
of  confidence  duly  proportioned  to  its  merits.  With  many 
of  these  qualifications  Deli^le  was  eminently  endo\\cd,  and 
although  he  left  amide  room  for  tho  di.spla}  of  perhaps 
greater  abilities  in  his  successor  M.  d'Anville,  there  is  u<» 
doubt  that  his  own  labours  CQwU\\s\iV^^  ^^^^"^^"^^^  ^^  ^^^=*^ 
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improTement  and  extension  of  geomphical  knowledge. 
Four  years  after  Cassini  bad  exposed  the  enormous  inac- 
euracies  of  the  then  existing  maps,  Dclisle  published  (1670) 
four  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  together 
with  two  globes  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  one  of  the 
terrestrial,  the  other  of  the  celestial  sphere.  In  these  the 
extent  of  seversd  countries  was  so  materially  altered  as  to 
give  to  the  earth  an  appearance  altogether  new.  The  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  instead  of  being  1160  leagues  (3225  miles), 
was  now  limited  to  860  leagues  (2391  miles),  or  to  less  than 
three-fourths  of  its  former  length ;  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Asia 
was  in  Uke  manner  lessened  by  26  degrees ;  and  many  other 
important  corrections,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  these  maps. 

The  reputation  and  profit  which  Delisle  derived  from 
these  publications  excited  the  cupidity  of  a  man  named 
Nolin,  who,  though  distinguished  by  the  title  of  geographer 
royal,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  pirated  copies  of  Delble*s 
maps,  in  which  he  purposely  introduced  a  few  slight  errors,  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  evading  detection ;  and  when  taxed  with 
the  fraud,  he  retorted  by  ascribing  the  plagiarism  wholly  to 
Delisle.  The  latter  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  institute 
legal  proceedings,  less  with  a  view  to  protect  his  interest 
than  to  clear  Im  character  of  an  unjust  imputation.  The 
result  of  the  prosecution,  protracted  during  six  years,  was 
in  favour  of  Delisle,  authorising  him  to  seise  and  dcstrov 
the  maps  and  plates  of  the  defendant,  a  permission  of  which 
he  partially  availed  himself. 

In  1702  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roval  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  geographical  tutor  to 
Louis  XV.,  who  conferred  uyton  him  the  title  of  chief  (pre- 
mier) geographer  royal,  a  title  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  which  has  since  been  conferred  only  upon  M. 
d'Anville. 

The  maps  of  Delisle,  in  illustration  of  particular  coun- 
tries and  of  particular  periods  of  history,  now  succeeded  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Among  them,  the  edition  of  his 
planisphere,  published  in  1724,  is  deserving  of  particular 
mention,  as  it  shows  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
geography  before  D^Anville  hadcontributed  considerably  to 
its  improvement.  The  latest  edition  of  his  maps,  we  believe, 
is  that  of  1 789,  published  by  Desanche,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and 
comprising  158  sheets.  Besides  these  he  has  left  an  atlas 
of  anlient  geography  and  an  atlas  of  France  divided  into 
provinces.  Such  was  his  fame  that  most  authors  of  respec- 
tability who  wrote  upon  history  or  subjects  connected  with 
it.  were  desirous  of  having  their  works  illustrated  by  his 
maps.  The  czar  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  other 
European  sovereigns  are  said  to  have  made  munificent 
offers  in  the  expectation  of  inducing  him  to  enter  their 
service  and  to  reside  permanently  in  their  dominions,  but 
his  attachment  to  his  own  country  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  them.  Peter  the  Great  in  particular  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  him  frequent  visits  during  his  sojourn  st 
Paris,  partly  to  give  and  partly  to  derive  information  re- 
specting his  own  territories. 

Delisle  died  at  Paris,  25th  of  January,  1 726.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Academy  are  printed  the  following 
memoirs  bearing  his  name: — 

•  Observations  on  the  Variation  of  the  Needle  with  refer- 
ence to  Halley's  Map,*  1710 ;  'Justification  of  the  Antients 
in  matters  of  Geography,'  1714:  'On  the  Longitude  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,'  1716;  'Geographical  Determina- 
tion of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Earth,'  1720 ; '  Geographical  Determination  of  the  Situation 
and  Extent  of  the  Countries  traversed  by  Cyrus  in  his  Ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  of  those  tra- 
versed by  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,'  1721 ; 
*  Remarks  upon  the  Map  of  the  (Caspian  Sea,  sent  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,'  1721 ;  'Comparison 
of  the  extent  of  London  and  Paris,  and  some  other  cities 
both  antient  and  modem,'  1725;  'On  the  Longitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Mississippi,'  1726.  Besides  the  fore- 
going he  had  contemplated  a  work  to  be  entitled  '  An  In- 
troduction to  Geography,'  wherein  he  ^purposed  giving  an 
account  of  the  alterations  which  he  had  introduced ;  but  he 
died  before  its  completion.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  how- 
ever made  known  by  M.  Floret,  in  a  small  volume  published 
by  that  gentleman  in  1731. 

(Fontenelle,  Oeuvres  DiverBes^  la  Haye,  1 7  29,  torn.  iiL ;  Bio- 
graphieVmvers. ;  Qu6rard*i  DictioHnmreBibiiographique.) 


LISMORE,  a  bishop's  see,  late  in  the  arehiepiseopal 
province  of  Cashel,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
it  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterfbrd  and 
Tipperary,  and  extends  37  statute  miles  by  38.  The  chap- 
ter consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  ohancellor,  treasurer, 
arohdeocon,  and  8  prebendaries.  In  1792  the  diocese  was 
divided  into  73  parishes,  constituting  36  benefices,  and  bar* 
ing  22  ohurchea.  In  1834  the  numbers  were :  parishes,  75; 
benefices,  43 ;   churches  of  the  Establishment,  36 ;  other 

E laces  of  Protestant  worship  in  connection  with  the  Esta* 
lishment,  1 ;  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  65.  In  the 
latter  year  the  total  population  of  the  diocese  was  816,836, 
of  whom  there  were  5970  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  164  Presbyterians,  382  other  Protestant  Diventers, 
and  209,790  Roman  Catholics ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  32  Roman  Catholics  to  1  Protestant  In  the  same 
year  there  were,  in  this  diocese,  236  daily  schools,  educating 
17,609  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  8*14  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction ;  in 
which  respect  Lismore  stands  thirteenth  among  the  33 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  12  were,  in  1834, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

St.  Carthag,  commonly  called  Mochuda,  of  Ratheny  in 
Westmeath,  where  he  had  a  famous  school,  was  the  founder 
of  the  cathedral  and  school  of  Lismore,  in  a.d.  631.  Cathsl- 
dus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  suooeeded. 
During  his  time  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  school  of 
Lismore  was  greatly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  town  or  city  is  said  to  have  been  almoit 
exclusively  inhabited  by  ecclesiastics.  Soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  English,  the  antient  see  of  Ardmore  was  annexed 
to  the  diocese ;  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Thomas  de  Reeve, 
who  succeeded  a.d.  1358,  the  see,  so  increased,  was  added  to 
that  of  Waterford.  By  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  39,  the 
SCO  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  being  vdid,  has  become 
annexed  to  the  united  see  of  Cashel  and  Smly,  and  tlie 
temporalities  are  now  vested  in  the  Eoclesiastiod  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  town  of  Lismore  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Gosb- 
more  and  Coshbride,  and  county  of  Waterford,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  three  miles  from  the 
point  where  that  river  changes  its  course  from  east  to  sooth 
near  Cappoquin.  The  Blackwater,  opposite  Lismore,  is 
joined  by  the  Owenshad,  a  rapid  stream  descending  from  the 
Knockmcledown  mountains,  which  form  a  prominent  object 
in  the  surrounding  country.  A  handsome  bridge,  the  centre 
arch  of  which  has  a  span  of  100  feet,  crosses  the  main  river 
a  little  above  the  point  of  junction,  and  leads  to  the  town, 
vhich  occupies  the  summit  of  the  southern  bank.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  plain  hand- 
some building,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  boldly  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  is  in  the  later  English  style,  and 
was  chiefiy  built  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1 663.  The  castle, 
a  magnificent  pile,  originally  erected  by  King  John  in  ajx 
1 185,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  flrit 
Earl  of  Cork,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  bank,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  100  feet  above  the  Blackwater, 
at  the  opposite  or  western  end  of  the  town.  Lismore  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late.  The  town  is  also  much  indebted 
to  the  late  duke,  who  built  the  bridge  at  a  cost  of  9000/., 
and  restored  the  castle,  which  had  been  reduced  almost  io  a 
ruin  during  tho  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Lismore  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  Jamei  I., 
and  was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  by  two  mem- 
bers. The  franchise  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  the  compensation,  amounting  to  15,000/.,  was  paid  to 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington.  By 
the  same  charter,  granted  in  1613,  the  borough  was  incor- 
porated ;  but  the  corporation  is  now  defunct.  The  Black- 
water  is  naturally  navigable  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
and  a  canal  has  been  constructed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  which  lighters  can  now  come  up  as  far  as  the 
bridge.  There  is  a  small  export  of  grain  and  flour;  the 
imports  are  tritting,  consisting  chiefly  of  coal  and  timber 
brought  by  lighters  from  Youghall. 

In  1831  there  were  in  the  town  366  houses  and  2998 
inhabitants.  In  1834  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Lismore 
22  day-schools,  educating  705  males  and  498  females,  Of 
these  schools  two  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  one  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  Duke  of  Devon 
shire,  one  by  an  endowment  by  Lord  Cork,  and  one  by  a 
grant  from  Sir  Richard  Musgrave 
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(Smith's  HUtory  of  the  County  of  Water/ord ;  Ware's 
Bithopa;  Beaufort's  Memoir  rf  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Parlia' 
mentitry  Reports^  &c.) 

LIS8A,  or  Polish  LisM  (in  Polish,  Leszfio),  a  handsome 
town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Po»cn,  in  61°  52'  N.  lat 
and  16**  36'  E.  lone.,  belongs  to  Prince  Bulkowsky,  who 
haa  a  palace  there.  It  has  two  Cahinist,  one  Lutheran,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  large  synagogue,  a  Calvinist 
Gymnaaiam  Ulustre,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Riunan  Catholic 
school,  and  two  hospitals  and  a  theatre.  Lissa  is  one  of  the 
mo»t  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  province.  The 

Erincipal  manufactures  are  woollen  cloths,  linen,  leather, 
ata,  carriages,  tobacco.    The  inhabitants,  86G7  in  number, 
of  whom  3470  are  Jews,  carry  on  a  very  active  trade. 

LISSA,  a  village  in  Prussian  Silesia  and  the  government 
of  Breslau,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
m  the  vicinity,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1767,  by  Frederic 
II.,  at  the  head  of  36,000  men,  over  an  army  of  90,000  Aus- 
trians  and  Imperialists,  of  whom  24,000  were  made  prisoners 
on  the  field  of  battle,  17,000  were  taken  in  Breslau,  which 
was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  tfhort  siege,  and  15,000 
were  captured  on  the  retreat  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
into  the  mountains.  This  battle  is  likewise  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Breslau. 

LISSA.    [Maiidjk.] 

UST.  CIVIL.    [Civil  List] 

LISTING.    [Enlistment.] 

LITANY,  a  collection  of  prayers  and  supplications.  The 
term  ts  derived  from  the  Greek  (Xiravcja),  and  was  adopted 
by  Christian  writers  at  a  very  early  period.  St.  Basil  tells 
us  that  litanies  were  read  in  the  church  of  Neociesarea, 
between  Oreffory  Thaumaturgus*s  time  and  his  own :  and 
St.  Ambrose  has  left  a  form  of  Litany  which  bears  his  name, 
tgreeing  in  many  things  with  that  in  use  in  the  Church  of  I 
England.  > 

In  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  1549  (the  ftrstbook  of  . 
King  Edward),  the  Litany  was  placed  between  the  Comrau-  | 
nion  Office  and  the  Office  for  Baptism,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Letany  and  SuflFrages  ;*  which  lH>ok  aUo  directed  it  to 
be  said  or  aung  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  In  the  review 
of  the  Common  Prayer  in  1552,  the  Litany  was  placed 
whore  it  now  stands,  with  the  direction  that  it  ahall  be 
med  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other 
times  when  it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  ordinary.  Till 
the  last  Te\iew,  in  1661,  the  Lituny  was  used  as  a  distinct 
service*  and  folljwed  the  Morning  Prayer;  it  was  then  di- 
rected and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  read  as  one  office 
with  the  Morning  Prayer,  after  the  third  Colleot  for  Grace. 

(Wheatley's  Rational  lUusir,  f\f  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  cf  the  Church  qf  England^  8vo.,  Oxford,  1810, 
pp.  163.  164.) 

LI*TCHI,  or  LEECHEE,  a  fruit  commonly  sold  in  the 
markets  of  China,  and  occasionally  brought  to  England,  is 
sine  produce  of  the  Euphoria  Litchi  of  botanists,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Sapindaceso.  The  eatable  part 
is  a  pulpy  flesh,  which  covers  a  stone  enobsed  in  a  hard, 
dry,  tessellated,  prickly  pericarp.  Another  fruit,  called  the 
Long-yen  or  Lonq:an,  is  yielded  by  another  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  Chinese  cultivate  many  varieties  of 
^ch. 

LITHARGE.    [Lead.] 

LITHICACID.    [Uric  Acid.] 

LI^THIUM,  a  metal,  the  oxide  of  which  was  discovered 
by  Arfwedson  in  1817,  and  called  Uthia  (from  XlboQ,  a 
stoneX  from  its  occurring  only  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It 
was  first  found  in  petalite  and  spoduinene,  minerals  which 
occnr  in  the  iron-mine  of  Uto  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  since 
been  discovered  in  amblygonito  and  lepidolite.  These 
substances  contain  fVom  about  five  to  neanv  ten  per  cent, 
of  Htbia  in  combination  with  silica,  from  which  it  is  best 
leparated  by  the  following  process  of  Berzclius:  One 
part  of  petalite,  or  other  mineral  containing  litliia,  is  to  be 
nixed  with  two  parts  of  fiuor  spar,  both  substances  being 
finely  powdered ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  with  three  or 
fbur  times  its  weiriit  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  vapours 
are  disengaged;  the  silica  is  expelled  with  the  fluorine,  and 
the  alumina  and  lithia  remain  in  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  these  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  am- 
monia is  added  to  precipitate  the  alumina,  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  to  be  evaporated,  and  heated  to  ledness,  to  expel  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  lithia  remains,  which,  | 
being  treated  with  barytes,  water  is  decomposed,  sulphate  j 
of  barytes  is  fonned  and  separated^  and  pure  lithia  remains  [ 


in  solution,  which,  being  evaporated,  hydrate  of  lithia  is  left. 
Lithium  is  but  little  known.  Davy  obtained  it  from  tne 
above  described  hydrate  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  previously  procured  potassium  and 
sodium  from  their  respective  hydrates.  Lithium  was  found 
to  resemble  sodium  in  its  whiteness,  but  it  was  oxidized  and 
reconverted  to  htbia  with  such  rapidity,  that  its  properties 
could  not  be  minutely  examined. 

Oxygen  and  Lithium,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  just 
been  statod,  combine  with  great  readiness,  and  are  separable 
with  difiioulty.  Only  one  eompouud  of  these  bodies  is 
known,  and  that  is  the  alkaline  oxide  lit/iia,  which  exists* 
as  has  been  mentioned,  in  certain  minerals,  and  also  in  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  but  in  combination.  Lithia,  in  its  alka- 
line properties,  in  forming  a  hydrate  with  water,  and  in  its 
chemical  relations,  is  closely  allied  to  potash  and  soda,  and, 
unlike  these  alkalis,  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
solution  resembles  theirs  in  being  caustic.  It  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  m  the  anhydrous  state,  so  that  when  the 
solution  is  eva)iorated,  hydrate  of  lithia  u  procured,  which 
fuses  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
mass,  which  has  a  cr}'8talUne  fracture :  it  does  not  attract 
moisture  from  the  air. 

The  hydrate  of  litliia  has  not  been  analyzed,  but  from 
indirect  ex))eriments  tlie  oxide  is  concluded  to  consist  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxvgen     .         •        8 
One  equivalent  of  lithium        •         •     6 

Equivalent  1 4 
Chlorine  afid  Lithium  readily  combine  when  the  alkali 
is  dissolved  in  hydroclUoric  acid ;  the  solution,  when  eva- 
porated to  dryness  and  fused  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  leaves 
chloride  of  lithium,  which  is  a  white  scmitransparent  sub- 
stance, ver>'  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  By  evaporation  cubic  crystals  arc  obtained,  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  which  burns  with  a  peculiar  red  flame. 
When  stron^ly  heated  in  the  air,  chlorine  is  expelled  and 
oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  alkali  lithia  remains.  It  is  pro- 
bably composed  of— 

Cine  equivalent  of  chlorine   •     •     .     36 
One  equi^'alent  of  lithium    •     .     •       G 

Equivalent        42 
Sulphur  and  Lit^iium,  when  obtained  in  combination  by 
decomposing  the  sulphate  of  lithia  with  excess  of  charcoal, 
form  an  extremely  pyrophoric  substance. 

Iodine  and  Lithium. — No  compound  of  these  is  yet 
known. 

Fluorine  and  Lithium  form  a  fusible  compound,  prepared 
by  dissolving  lithia  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  it  is  ditficultly 
soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  deposits  small  opaque  crystals. 
Acids  and  Lithia  combine  to  form  salts  :— 
Nitrate  qf  Lithia  is  obtained  by  adding  lithia  to  the  acid. 
This  salt  is  very  deliquescent ;  when  the  solution  is  gently 
evaporated,  crvstals  are  obtained,  which  are  sometimes 
needlcform  and  sometimes  regular  rhombic  prisms.  Its 
taste  is  like  that  of  nitre,  it  is  extremely  fusible,  and  be- 
comes by  heat  as  liquid  as  water.  It  is  probably  composed 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid     .     .     54 
One  equivalent  of  lithia  •     •     •     .     14 

Equivalent        68 
Carbonate  of  Lithia, — ^When  a  strong  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  a 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lithia  is  formed.    This  salt 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  it  is  alkaline  to  test- 
papers,  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  effervescence,  and  haa 
an  alkaline  taste.     It  is  decomposed  by  lime  and  barytes^ 
which  separate  the  carbonic  acid.    It  consists  of-^ 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid      .     22 
One  equivalent  of  lithia       ...     1 4 

Equivalent        3& 
The  waters  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia  are  stated  to  contain 
bi-carbonate  of  lithia  in  solution ;  and  by  spontanaows  eva- 

f»oration  the  carbonate  separates  in  the  state  of  a  crystal- 
inc  crust. 

Sulphate  of  Lithia, — ^This  salt  is  very  solubls  in  water; 
it  has  a  saline  taste  without  bitterness,  and  cry^stallizes  only 
in  irregular  masses.  The  air  does  not  act  upon  it,  and,, 
unlike  most  of  the  salts  of  lithia,  it  is  very  difficult  of  fusloo^ 
It  is  composed  of— 
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One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid     .     40 
One  equivalent  of  lilhia  .     ...      14 

Equivalent        54 

Phosphate  of  Lithia  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phospho- 
ric acid  to  sulphate  of  lithia;  no  precipitate  is  at  first 
formed,  but  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lithia  is  thrown  down :  this  property  enables 
us  to  separate  lithia  from  potash  and  soda. 

Characters  qf  Lithia  and  its  Salts.— Lithm  acts  so 
readily  upon  platinum,  that,  according  to  Berzelius,  this  pro- 
perty will  serve  to  detect  a  small  quantity  in  any  substance ; 
for  when  it  is  heated  with  soda  on  platinum  foil,  the  soda 
displaces  the  lithia,  and  the  platinum  round  the  fused  mass 
assumes  a  colour  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lithia  set  free.  Lithia  is  distinguished  from  soda  and 
potash  by  its  greater  saturating  power,  as  shown  by  its 
lower  equivalent  number;  chloride  of  lithium  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  by 
its  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  bums  with  a  red 
Hame.  Itn  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, as  those  of  potash  are ;  and,  unlike  both  potash  and 
soda,  it  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

LITHODENDRON,  a  generic  name  of  some  Zoophyta, 
proposed  by  Goldfuss  to  include  Caryophyllia  and  Oculina 
of  Lamarck,  and  adopted  by  many  geological  writers  in  a 
rather  vague  sense.  Blainville  rejects  the  term.  C  Actino- 
logie,*  p.  347.)  The  species  ranked  by  Dr.  Goldfuss  in  the 
group  of  Lithodendra  offer  many  diversities  of  structure, 
and  lie  in  strata  of  various  antiquity  ('  Petrefacta  Europoo'), 
especially  in  the  transition  and  carboniferous  limestones. 

LITHO'DOMUS.    [Mytilid;e.] 

LITHOGRAPHY,  the  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  aesijgns  made 
with  a  greasy  material  upon  stone.  It  has  thererore  been 
properly  termed  chemical  printing,  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  modes  of  obtaining  impressions,  whicli  are  mecha- 
nical. In  printing  from  an  engraving  on  a  copper  or  steel 
plate,  the  ink  is  delivered  from  the  incisions  made  therein 
with  the  graver  or  etching-needle.  An  engraving  on  wood, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  its  results  from  the  projecting  surface 
of  the  block,  or  those  parts  which  are  not  cut  away  by  the 
graver.  The  lithographic  process  differs  from  both  these 
modes,  the  impressions  being  obtained  (by  stnct  attention 
to  chemical  afiinily)  from  a  level  surface. 

There  are  various  styles  of  lithography,  as  will  presently 
be  ^een ;  but  the  principle  of  the  art  is  uniformly  the  same, 
being,  as  we  have  said,  based  upon  those  of  chemical 
affinity. 

The  stone  best  calculated  for  lithographic  purposes  is  a 
sort  of  calcareous  slate,  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  Bavaria.  Stones  much  resembling 
the  German  have  been  found  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire,  and  also  in  Ireland;  but  we  believe 
that  on  all  the  trials  hitherto  made,  the  stones  found  in  this 
kingdoiq  have  been  proved  to  want  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial qualities  of  those  brought  from  Germany,  which  are 
therefore  almost  exclusively  used.  Even  these  vary  much 
in  quality,  all  the  strata  not  being  equally  good  :  some  are 
too  soft,  and  others  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  pre- 
sence of  clialk,  tlaws  and  veins,  and  fossil  remains.  A  good 
stone  is  porous  yet  brittle,  of  a  pale  yellowish-di-ab,  and 
sometimes  of  a  grey  neutral  tint.  The  stones  split  into 
slabs  varying  from  1^  to  2}  inches  in  thickness,  which  are 
then  cut  or  squared  into  the  different  sizes  necessary  for 
use,  and  the  face  or  upper  surface  of  each  is  made  level. 
In  this  htale  the  stones  are  sent  from  the  quarry  ;  but  fur- 
ther preparation  is  yet  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  artist,  and  they  are  cither  grained  or 
polished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  receive.  The  mode  of  preparing  a  grained 
stone,  as  it  is  called,  is  this :— A  stone,  being  laid  flat  on  a 
table,  has  its  surface  wetted,  and  some  sand  sifted  over  it 
through  a  very  fine  wire  sieve.  An9thcr  stone  is  laid  with 
its  face  downwards  upon  this,  and  the  two  are  rubbed  toge- 
ther with  a  circular  motion,  to  produce  the  requisite  granu- 
lation, which  is  made  finer  or  coarser,  to  suit  the  taste  or 
intention  of  the  artist.  The  stones  thus  prepared  are  used 
for  drawings  in  the  chalk  manner,  or  for  imitations  of  those 
produced  with  the  black-lead  pencil.  Great  care  is  requi- 
site in  this  mode  of  preparation,  to  keep  the  granulation 
uniform  and  the  surface  free  from  scratches,  tne  presence 
of  which  would  otherwise  much  disfigure  the  future  work. 


Writings,  imitations  of  etchings,  pen  and  ink  sketches,  &e. 
require  the  face  of  the  stone  to  be  polished,  which  is  effected 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone  and  water,  or  pumice-stone 
dust  and  water,  applied  with  rags:  no  sand  is  used,  as  it 
would  produce  a  grain. 

The  two  principal  agents  used  for  making  designs,  wTit- 
ings,  &c.,  on  stone,  are  called  lithographic  chalk  and  litho- 
graphic ink.  They  are  composed  of  tallow,  virgin-wax, 
soap,  shell-lac,  and  enough  lampblack  to  impart  a  colour 
to  tne  mass.  These  are  incorporated  by  a  peculiar  process 
of  burning  in  a  closely-covered  saucepan  over  a  fire,  and  the 
whole  is  ultimately  cast  into  a  mould,  and  receives  the  form 
calculated  to  fit  it  for  use.  The  ingredients  are  the  same  in 
the  chalk  and  the  ink,  but  the  proportions  are  varied.  Tlie 
chalk  is  used  as  it  comes  from  tne  mould  in  a  dry  state,  but 
the  ink  is  dissolved  by  rubbing,  like  Indian  ink,  in  water, 
and  is  used  in  a  pen  or  camel-hair  pencil.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  soap  in  this  greasy 
material  which  rendei*s  it  soluble  in  water. 

To  render  the  lithographic  process  intelligible,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artist  now  completes  a  drawing  with  the 
chemical  chalk  just  described,  upon  a  grained  stone.  If, 
while  in  this  state,  a  sponge  filled  with  water  were  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  stone,  the  drawing  would  wash  out,  the 
chalk  with  which  it  is  made  being,  as  wo  have  seen,  soluble 
in  water,  by  reason  of  the  soap  which  it  contains.  Before 
therefore  it  is  capable  of  yielding  impressions,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  is  poured  over  it,  which  unites  with  and 
neutralizes  the  alkali  or  soap  contained  in  the  chalk,  and 
renders  it  insoluble  in.  water.  After  this  the  usual  course 
is  to  float  a  solution  of  gum  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
stone,  and  when  this  is  removed,  if  a  sponge  and  wafer  be 
applied  to  its  surface,  as  before  supposed,  the  drawing  is 
found  to  be  no  longer  removable,  because  the  chalk  with 
which' it  is  executed  is  now  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  In 
this  state  the  work  is  ready  for  the  printer,  who  obtains 
impressions  by  the  following  process. 

Having  thrown  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  stone,  and  spread  them  with  a  sponge,  so  as  to 
wet,  or  rather  damp,  the  whole  surface  equally,  the  printer 
finds  that  the  water  has  been  imbibed  by  the  stone  only  on 
those  parts  not  occupied  by  the  drawing,  which  being  greasy 
repels  the  water  and  remains  dry.  A  roller  properly  covered 
with  printing-ink  is  now  passed  over  the  whole  stone,  which 
will  not  even  be  soiled  where  it  is  wet,  from  the  antipathy  of 
oil  and  water.  But  the  parts  occupied  by  the  drawing  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  dry  and  greasy,  have  an  affinity  for  the 
printing-ink,  which  therefore  pisses  f"om  the  roller  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  drawing.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be 
charged,  or  rolled  in.  Damped  paper  is  then  put  over  it, 
and  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  press,  the  printing- 
ink  is  transferred  from  the  stone  to  the  paper,  and  this 
constitutes  the  impression.  By  repeating  in  this  manner 
the  operations  of  damping  the  stone  and  rolling  in  the 
drawing,  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  impressions  may 
be  obtained. 

^  Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  modes  of  lithography  are  va- 
rious, but  the  illustration  just  given  will  explain  the  princi- 
ple of  them  all.  It  consists  in  the  mutual  antipathy  of  oil  and 
water,  and  the  aflRnity  which  the  stone  has  for  both,  i,e.  in 
its  power  of  imbibing  either  with  equal  avidity. 

It  will  be  inferred  that,  to  ensure  complete  success,  great 
nicety  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  this  art.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
details  on  the' modes  of  manipulation,  or  the  precise  compo- 
sition of  the  several  materials  used  in  making  the  design 
and  taking  therefrom  the  impressions.  All  the  necessary 
materials  for  drawing,  &c.,  on  stone,  in  any  style,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  different  lithographic  printers.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  or  practise  the  art  in  its  full  extent  will  do 
well  to  consult  *  A  Complete  Course  of  Lithography/  by  its 
discoverer,  M.  Senefelder,  or  *  A  Manual  of  Lithography,' 
by  M.  Raucourt,  both  translated  into  English. 

Imitations  of  etchings  or  pen  and  ink  drawings,  writings^ 
&c.,  executed  with  the  chemical  ink  upon  a  polished  stone, 
are  prepared  and  printe^l  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Transfer  lithography,  from  the  facility  of  its  execution 
and  its  great  utility,  claims  especial  notice.  A  paper  called 
*  transfer-paper*  is  used  to  receive  tho  writing  in  this  mode 
of  lithography.  This  paper  has  previously  had  a  liquid 
gummy  preparation  washed  over  one  side  of  it,  which,  wnen 
dry,  constitutes  its  face,  and  the  writing  being  performed 
with  the  chemical  ink  already  described,  rests  upon  thit 
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gurtimy  surface,  and  does  not  penetrate  to  the  paper  be- 
neath. When  the  writing  or  drawing  done  on  the  transfer- 
paper  is  dry,  the  back  of  it  is  wetted  slightly  but  equally 
with  a  sponge  and  water ;  and  the  paper  being  very  thin,  the 
gum  preparation  on  the  front  of  it  becomes  at  once  partially 
dissolved.  In  this  state  the  paper  is  laid,  with  its  face 
downwards,  on  a  polished  stone,  and  being  passed  through 
a  press,  the  transfer-paper  is  found  strongly  and  closely 
adhering  to  it.  The  back  of  the  transfer-paper  is  now  well 
wetted,  and,  one  comer  being  first  raised,  it  will  readily  peel 
off,  leaving  the  gum  preparation,  and  of  course  also  the 
writing  which  was  above  it,  attached  to  the  stone.  The 
gum  is  then  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  preparation 
and  printing  proceed  in  the  manner  already  explained.  This 
mode  of  lithography  being  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  despatch  of  business,  its  great  utility  has  been  sensibly 
felt  in  the  commercial  departments  of  the  country,  and  in 
several  of  our  government  offices,  as  by  its  means  one  writ- 
ten despatch  can  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  delay  or 
the  risk  of  typographical  errors. 

Another  style  of  lithography  is  commonly  called  *  etching* 
or  ^engraving  on  stone,'  although  it  must  by  no  means  be 
inferred  that  in  this  process  the  ^one  is  incised,  but  that 
the  results  correspond  with  the  clean-cut  lines  of  the  graver 
or  ctching-ncedle.  A  coat  of  gum-water,  with  some  lamp- 
black or  Vermillion  mixed  with  it,  to  give  it  colour  and 
render  the  work  visible,  is  thinly  but  evenly  rubbed  over  a 
jiolished  stone,  and,  when  dry,  effectually  protects  it  from 
any  application  of  grease.  On  this  gum  ground  the  design 
is  executed  with  an  etching-needle,  precisely  the  same  as  in 
etching  upon  copper ;  and  wherever  the  needle  passes,  of 
course  the  stone  is  laid  bare,  and  it  is  best  to  cleanly 
remove  the  gum  ground  without  cutting  into  the  stone. 
After  this  some  oil  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  is 
imbibed  by  the  stone  wherever  the  needle  has  passed  and 
exposed  its  surface  by  removing  the  ground.  The  gum  is 
then  washed  off,  and  the  work  may  be  at  once  rolled  in 
and  printed,  without  any  previous  acidulation. 

Thus  we  see  that  grease  anyhow  applied  to  the  stone  will 
yield  impressions,  but  that  the  character  of  the  impression 
depends,  1st,  on  the  qunlity  of  the  grease;  2dly.  on  the 
quantity  of  grease;  and  3dly,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
grease  is  applied.  As  illustrations,  we  refer  to  the  modes 
already  enumerated,  in  which  the  application  of  the  che- 
mical preparation  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  cfuilk,  oi fluid  ink, 
and  of  pure  oil,  directly  applied  to  the  stone,  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  the  effects  arising  from  each  explained.  It 
i:^  the  grease  therefore  which  prints,  and  the  lampblack 
introduced  into  the  lithographic  materials  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  enable  the  artist  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  grease 
impartetl  to  the  stone.  That  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
de<jrree  contribute  to  produce  greater  darkness  in  the  im- 
presdon.  is  proved  by  a  very  curious  phenomenon.  The 
design  may  be  (and  often  is,  in  the  progress  of  printing) 
washed  out  with  turpentine,  so  as  to  become  quite  invisible; 
and  a  looker-on,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  would 
supiHisc  the  work  to  be  completely  destroyed ;  but  it  is  the 
hla^^.k  only  which  has  disappeared ;  the  grease  remains, 
and  on  being  rolled  in  again,  the  drawing  re-appears  un- 
injured. 

The  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  tints,  arising  from  the 
mofle  in  which  the  grease  is  applied,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  diibber,  which  is  an  instrument 
by  which  tints  of  exceeding  delicacy  may  be  produced.  It 
U  made  of  very  smooth  leather,  being  somewhut  round  on 
its  face,  and  stuffed  with  cotton  wool.  On  the  face  of  the 
dabber  a  lithographic  preparation,  softer  than  the  chalk,  is 
evenly  and  thinly  applied  with  a  hard  brush,  and  afterwards 
imparted  to  the  stone  by  repeated  blows  with  the  instru- 
ment. Tlie  dabber  was  formerly  much  in  use,  particularly 
fjr  delicate  skies ;  but  as  lithography  has  been  longer  culti- 
vaied  among  us,  our  artists  have  acquired  greater  manual 
dexterity,  and  produce  tints  of  the  greatest  delicacy  with  the 
band  alone,  wnich  have  the  recommendation  of  standing 
better  than  those  produced  with  the  dabber. 

The  printing  from  two  or  more  stones,  although  not  a 
new  dis<^o very  (since  it  was  practised  in  Germany  long  since 
by  Senefelder  and  others),  has  lately  been  more  extensively 
practised  iu  this  country  than  heretofore.  In  this  style  the 
drawing  is  first  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  chalk  on  a 
grained  stone,  but  more  slight,  the  sky  and  other  delicate 
tints  being  omitted,  and  these  are  superadded  from  the  *  tint 
iUmiB*    ifUe  tint  is  executed  with  facility  by  the  printer  on 


another  stone  (polished),  with  a  modified  preparation  of 
chemical  ink.  and  thus  much  labour  is  saved  to  the 
artist. 

The  extreme  lights  are  tlien  scraped  out  on  this  tint- 
stone,  and  (he  printer  superadds  the  impressions  from  it 
to  those  already  taken  from  the  drawing  on  the  other  stone ; 
of  course  taking  great  care  that  the  two  fit  well,  or  *  register,' 
as  it  is  technically  called. 

Transfer  lithography  has  been  applied  in  other  ways  than 
the  one  already  explained :  indeed  it^ would  be  diflicult  to 
fix  limits  to  its  capabilities,  improvable  as  they  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  able  chemists.  Among  the  transfer  modes, 
that  of  printing  copper-plate  engravings  from  stone  is 
worthy  of  notice.  An  impression  is  taken  on  unsized  paper 
from  the  copper-plate,  and  without  delay  transferred,  by 
passing  •  through  a  press,  to  a  polished  stone ;  it  is  then 
acidulated,  and  the  printing  proceeds  in  the  usual  way. 
Tiie  impressions  thus  obtained  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  printed  direct  from  the  copper.  The  advantage 
which  this  application  of  lithography  holds  out  is  most 
apparent  where  economy  or  great  despatch  are  important 
These  objects  are  both  obtaine<l  by  transferring  impressions 
to  several  stones,  or  several  impressions  to  one  stone  if  the 
design  be  small,  when  the  numbers  can  be  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  the  original  engraving  being  at 
all  worn. 

Plates  of  zinc  have  lately  been  much  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  German  stones,  in  chemical  printing,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  then  called  zincography ;  but  excepting  the  differ- 
ence of  the  material  on  which  the  work  is  performed,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  art  as  lithography.  Zinc  plates  have 
the  advantages  of  greater  portability,  and  of  being  less  liable 
to  break  from  the  pressure  in  printing,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  specimen  which  would  warrant  our  saying  that  we 
think  them  equal  to  stone,  for  the  best  class  of  produc- 
tions. 

The  purity  of  the  paper  used  for  lithographic  printing  is 
of  very  great  impcrtance,  for  however  beautiful  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  if  either  acids  oi  alkalis  enter  into  its  com- 
position, or  are  used  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  a 
circumstance  of  very  frequentoccurrence,  they  will  certainly 
prove  destructive  to  the  lithographic  drawing  in  the  progress 
of  printing.  Hence  arose  a  great  obstacfe  during  the  early 
practice  of  lithography  in  this  country.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  the  article  however  has  induced  manufacturers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  papers  are  now 
produced  for  the  express  purposes  of  this  art,  which  are 
free  from  the  objections  alluded  to. 

'Aloys  Senefelder,*  says  Mens.  Raucourt,  *an  actor  of 
one  of  the  theatres  at  Munich,  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
calcareous  stones  had  the  property  of  receiving  greasy  lines 
and  transmitting  them  to  paper.  He  remarked  that,  by 
wetting  the  stone,  it  was  possible  to  charge  it  again  with 
ink,  and  obtain  a  series  of  impressions  :  he  thus  became  the 
inventor  of  lithography.'  Although  it  was  long  a  practice 
to  decry  this  art,  it  is  hoped  that  its  merits  and  advantages 
are  now  sufficiently  felt  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say  much  in  its  behalf.  If,  as  a  general  principle,  an  oiiginal 
drawing  is  better  than  a  copy,  then  is  lithography  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  all  who  desire  the  general  improvement 
of  the  public  taste ;  which  must  surely  be  consequent  upon 
a  process  by  which  original  drawings  are  multiplied  almost 
without  limits ;  for  all  lithographic  impressions  are  original 
drawings,  if  they  be  not  altered  or  spoiled  in  the  progress  of 
the  printing.  The  excellence  of  lithography  depends  of  course, 
like  that  of  all  other  arts,  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed ;  and  the  facility  with  which  drawings  are  executed 
upon  stone,  and  impressions  of  some  sort  obtained  from  them, 
has  led  to  a  glut  of  worthless  productions,  and  a  consequent 
feeling  of  disgust  towards  the  art  in  the  public  mind.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  considerable  uncertainty  attends 
the  result,  even  when  the  work  is  conducted  by  the  best 
hands ;  for  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  stone,  or  any  of 
the  materials  employed,  or  even  in  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  produces  considerable  changes  in  the  impressions. 
But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  fine  specimens  which 
have  been  produced  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  even  as  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  esteem  ; 
while  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  lower  departments, 
such  as  the  transfer  mode,  have  never  been  denied  or  ques- 
tioned. Ourr  object  has  not  been  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, but  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  litl.ography 
is  founded,  ana  to  show  broadly  their  application  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  modes  or  styles;  beyond  this  we  hsTe  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  refer  to  works  from  which  more  copious  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  For  an  account  of  the  construo- 
tiou  of  lithographic  presses  see  Press. 

LITHO'LELAPS.    [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii..  p.  208] 

LITHONTRIPTICS  iXieoc,  a  stone,  and  rpifim,  to  rub 
or  bitiise),  medicines  or  other  means  which  are  thought  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stone  or  calculus  in  the 
urinary  organs.  The  calculous  concretions  which  are  «pt 
to  form  in  the  kidne>'s  or  bladder  are  of  very  different  kinds, 
originating  in  different  constitutions  or  in  different  habits 
of  life  or  locality  of  abode.  They  are  also  different,  not  only 
according  to  the  time  of  life  when  their  formation  began, 
but  they  often  become  varied  in  the  progress  of  their  in- 
crease, and  are  different  in  the  strata  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

It  requires  therefore  not  only  very  close  investigation  into 
the  characters  of  the  urine  of  «  person  supposed  to  be 
affected  with  calculous  concretion,  but  also  no  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  that  fluid, 
and  the  great  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink 
on  its  composition,  to  be  able  to  direct  the  use  of  medicines 
which  are  regarded  as  lithontriptic.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  employment  has  been  nearly  empirical;  and  aggrava- 
tion of  the  case  has  as  frequently  resulted  as  benefit  from 
their  employment.  The  researches  of  recent  chemists  and 
pathologists  have  given  something  approaching  to  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  calculi 
form,  as  well  as  of  their  varied  characters ;  so  that  more 
good  may  reasonablv  be  expected  from  the  use  of  lithon- 
triptics  than  has  hitherto  been  realised.   [Calculus.] 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  varieties  of  calculous  concre- 
tions whi<:h  have  been  discovered  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys 
of  the  human  subject,  some  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
while  the  more  common  ones  may  be  classed  under  two 
distinct  heads— those  which  form  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  uric  or  Itthic  acid  state  of  constitution,  and  those 
which  form  under  the  prevalence  of  the  phosphatic  state  of 
constitution.  These  sometimes  idtemate,  and  indeed  the 
concretions  which  belong  to  the  last  class  have  almost 
invariabljr  a  nucleus  or  centre  of  the  first  kind,  which  shows 
how  very  important  it  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the  lithic  acid 
formations. 

Independent  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  loading 
causes  of  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions  are  errors 
in  diet  or  regimen.  The  kidney  is  the  great  channel  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  system  of  the  azotized  or  nitrogenous 
principles  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  many  saline  particles, 
which  were  once  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  but  now 
effete ;  and  to  keep  these  in  suspension,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  elimination  from  the  body,  a  due  quantity  of  an 
aqueous  menstruum  is  required.  Hence  whatever  reduces 
the  quantity  of  urine  below  the  proper  standard  predisposes 
to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Now  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
particularly  if  exercise  be  neglected,  and  strong  wines — in 
a  word,  rich  living,  with  indolent  habits— are  the  frequent 
origin  of  calculous  complaints.  Crude  vegetables,  with  bad 
clothing  and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  interfere 
with  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  equally  predispose  to 
the  formation  of  stone,  and  thus  the  poor  suffer  from  it 
:is  well  as  the  wealthy.  The  causes  being  so  widely  differ- 
ent, the  mode  of  treatment  must  also  be  different.  A  specific 
cannot  therefore  exist,  and  all  unskilful  tampering  with  a 
case  must  lead  to  most  hurtful  results.  Medicines  taken 
by  the  mouth  have  been  hitherto  more  successful  in  reliev- 
ing the  distressing  symptoms  (and  such  alone  can  be  used 
where  the  stone  is  in  the  kidney)  than  solvents  thrown 
into  the  bladder.  There  is  however  ground  for  believing 
that  in  certain  cases,  under  competent  direction,  cliemical 
agents  and  perhaps  galvanism  may  be  made  available  to 
dissolve  the  concretions  in  the  bladder.  (See  Brodie,  Lee- 
turen  on  Diseases  qf  the  Urinary  Organs,  2nd  ed.,  and 
particularly  the  very  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Willis,  Urinary 
Diseiues  and  their  Treatment^  1838.) 

LITHOPHA'GIDiS,  a  name  applicable  to  all  marine 
Conehifera,  Mollusca,  Radiata,  &c.,  that  penctmte  stones, 
masses  of  madrepore,  and  other  hard  corals,  forming  therein 
a  nidus  for  themselves ;  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
Conchi/era,  Whether  the  perforation  be  effected  b)'  chemical 
erosion  or  mechanical  action  is  at  present  undetermined. 
Some  observations  on  this  part  of  the  economy  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  Clavi^oella^voI.  viii.,  p.  263),  and 
Gastrochjsna  (voL  ad.,  p.  94);  others  will  occur  in  giving 


the  natural  history  of  Lithodofmts^  PhoUu,  Sec,  it  well  u 
in  treating  of  tite  species  noticed  in  this  article.  Tbe 
erosion  is  not  confined  to  the  Conchi/era  only ;  for  PateUm 
has  the  power  of  perforating  certain  rocks  to  a  limited 
extent:  nor  to  the  Mollusca  generally;  for  some  of  the 
Echinidis  {Radiata\  for  instance,  are  known  to  make 
shallow  basin-like  lodgements  in  the  rocki  wliereon  they 
dwelL  We  shall  here  only  refer  to  one  of  the  last  discus- 
sions on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  tiie 
Zoological  Society  in  October,  1837.  At  that  meeting  Mr. 
Gray  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  some  pieees  el 
chalk  which  he  had  recently  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Brii^hton, 
exhibiting  perforations  made  by  the  BaUelia  and  fiholoi, 
and  presenting  appearances  which  he  considered  to  ha^e 
been  produced  in  the  case  of  the  latter  genus  by  the  rota- 
tory action  of  the  valves.  His  remarks  elicitod  much  dia- 
cussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  molluscous  genera 
penetrate  limestone  rocks  and  other  hard  substances,  a  pba- 
nomenon  which  Mr.  Owen  thought  could  not  be  explainei 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  exclusively  caused  by  the 
rotation  of  the  valves,  but  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
mechanical  intluenoe  of  the  currents  of  water  produced  by 
the  vibratile  cilia  of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Gamer 
in  a  communication  'On  the  anatomy  of  the  LamelUtram- 
Mate  conchtferous  animals,'  made  to  the  Society  in  1838. 
iZooL  Proc.,  1833,  1837.)  This  very  interesting  paper, 
beautifully  illustrated,  is  published  in  its  perfect  state  in 
the  *  Transactions*  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  observations 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Owen  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  Zoological  reader,  for  the  snb- 
ject  is  of  high  importance  practically ;  as  those  who  sm 
interested  in  such  great  public  works  as  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  well  know.  If  this  paper  should  meet  the  eye 
of  any  one  so  situated  as  to  bo  able  to  make  a  course  of  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  perforations  of  the  marine  Litha* 
phagidcB  and  Xylaphagidce,  and  the  mode  of  proteetioB 
from  their  attacks,  we  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  pa- 
tiently followed  out.  Should  the  experimentalist  succeed, 
he  would  be  a  public  benefector  generally,  and  to  this  coun- 
try, where  so  many  submarine  works  are  carried  on,  both  ia 
wood  and  stone,  especially. 

Besides  the  species  above  alluded  to,  and  others  notieed 
in  Mr.  Gamer's  memoir,  to  whose  observations  we  shall 
advert  in  the  proper  place,  certain  crustaceans  HLiMNoaiA] 
possess  the  power  of  perforating  wood  at  least.  Exoavatioa 
IS  also  apparently  carried  on  by  the  following  marine  ani- 
mals. '  Certain  AtmelideSt  says  Mr.  Garner,  in  the  eon* 
duding  paragraph  of  his  observations  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  *  apparently  possess  this  power  of  excavation.  The 
rocks  on  our  coast  are  pierced  by  a  minute  worm,  probablf 
of  the  genus  Diplotis  of  Montagu ;  it  is  strongly  ciliated 
but  its  mouth  does  not  appear  adapted  for  malung  its  way 
into  such  hard  substanc^es.  By  the  currents  excited  \if 
yorticella,  &c.,  it  is  that  the  erosion  noticed  at  the  beaks 
of  fresh-water  bivalves  takes  place;  the  laminss  at  thst 
part  being  soft  and  more  distant  fix>m  each  other.  We 
find  the  valves  of  the  Oyster,  Pecten,  Lutraria,  Sec.,  per- 
forated by  small  circular  apertures  leading  into  internal 
cavities.  Dr.  Buckland  showed  this  to  depend  upon  the 
action  of  a  zoophyte,  which  Professor  Grant  has  partico- 
larly  examined,  and  named  Cliona  celala.  Dr.  Buckland 
considers  the  holes  to  be  formed  by  little  borers,  which  the 
polypes  possess ;  these  however  do  not  exist,  and  I  believe 
the  phenomenon  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  of 
the  animal.'  We  have  mtroduced  this  paragraph,  that  (hose 
who  may  be  led  to  make  the  inquiry  above  alluded  to  may 
be  aware  tAat  there  are  minute  animal  agents  constantly  at 
work  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction,  though  their  opera- 
tions are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  ravages  maae  by 
the  Lamellibranchiate  conchtfera  in  stone  and  wood,  and 
by  Limnoria  in  the  latter  substance. 

We  proceed  in  this  article  to  the  examination  of  those  ex- 
cavating lamellibranchiate  oonchifers  to  which  a  reference 
has  been  given  from  Conchacea,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Saxicava,  ^ 
Venerupis. 

This  form  is  placed  by  Mr.  Grarner  in  that  section  of  the 
Dimyaria  (with  two  adductor  muscles)  which  is  distin- 
guished by  having  the  branchiee  united  medianly ;  and  tlie 
characteristic  of  yenerupis,  as  given  by  the  same  author,  is 
to  have  the  tubes  large,  and  the  foot  short  and  prominent 
behind. 

Generic  Characterr-Animal  oblong,  rather  thick,  havini^ 
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the  borders  of  the  mantle  simple,  slightljT  open  before  for  the 
passage  of  a  compressed  and  elongated  foot ;  tubes  two  in 
number,  rather  long,  united  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length,  and  having  their  orifices  radiated ;  branchia) 
little  and  unequal ;  labial  appendages  very  small. 

SAeU  solid,  striated,  or  radiated,  a  little  elongated,  gaping 
posteriorly,  more  or  less  irregular,  equilateral,  very  inM)ui- 
valve,  the  anterior  side  being  always  shorter  than  the  pos- 
terior side,  which  is  generally  truncated  as  it  were,  the  other 
being  more  or  less  rounded ;  umbones  marked,  nearly  con- 
tiguous; hinge  composeil  of  slender,  approxtmatea,  and 
nearly  parallel  teeth,  two  in  the  right  valve,  and  three  in 
the  left,  or  three  in  each ;  posterior  ligament  a  little  elon- 
gated, and  in  great  part  external ;  muscular  impressions  oval, 
the  p^Mtcrior  one  the  most  rounded,  both  united  by  a  pallial 
impression  deeply  exca^tited  posteriorly. 

Such  is  the  clwracter  given  by  M.  Rang,  who  apparently 
restricts  the  generic  name  to  those  species  which  excavate 
stones,  &c.  *  The  shells,'  says  M.  Rang,  *  which  compose 
this  genus  are  lithophagous,  and  excavate  in  stones  and 
madrepores  cavities  more  or  less  proportioned  to  their  fbrm 
and  to  their  volume,  wherein  they  IVIge  themselves,  and 
out  of  which  when  adult  they  cannot  go,  the  aperture 
of  the  excavation  being  too  small  to  admit  of  their  e^^ss. 
They  are  without  an  epidermis,  and  generally  of  a  dirty 
white.' 

M.  dc  Blainville.  who  knew  not  the  animal  wlien  ho  pub- 
lished his  *Malacok>gic,' divides  the  genus  into  three  sec- 
tions :  the  first  exemplified  by  Venerupi$  frus ;  the  second 
by  K  Rupellaria  (genus  RufHtlian'a,  1 1.  de  Bell.) ;  third,  by 
V.  ImmeUoia  *  (genus  Petncofa,  Lam.) ;  and  he  remarks 
that  if  the  system  of*  engrenage'  of  the  species  of  exca- 
vating Veneres  be  regarded  rigorously,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  establish  as  many  genera  as  there  are  species.  He 
adds  that  ho  has  chosen  Venerupia  from  among  the  deno- 
minations proposed  for  some  of  these  genera,  because  it  well 
indicates  tnat  the  species  composing  it  are  Veneret  of  the 
rock. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera,  No.  xxvtii.)  notices  the  dif- 
fii'ulty  of  ascertaining  any  distinguishing  character  between 
the  Lamarckian  Vemngpia  and  the  Veneres  Puf/astra,  de- 
rutvci/a,  and  others,  except  in  the  apparent  habits  of  the 
tnimals ;  a  difficulty  which  had  prevented  him  from  endea- 
vouring previously  to  clear  up  a  ))oint  to  which  his  attention 
had  bc^n  frequently  directed,  but  which  he  thinks  ho  has 
at  last  overcome.  '  It  is  well  known,'  continues  Mr.  Sow- 
erby, •  that  Ventu  per/oran9,  Mont.,  Venerupie  perforane, 
Lum.,  and  some  of  its  congeners,  live  in  cavities  perforated 
in  chalk  and  limestone  rocks,  and  that  the  Veneres  Pulfas- 
tru,  decussata,  and  several  other  species  that  resemble  them 
in  general  fbrm  and  appearance,  are  found  buried  in  the 
land ;  an  apparently  well  marked  difference  therefore  ex- 
iiits  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  animals;  we  think 
however  that  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  there  exists  in 
Kality  very  little  difTerence,  and  tliat  the  cavities  in  which 
Lamarck's  Venerupes  live  are  rather  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  sea-water  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  excretions  of  the  animal  upon  the  chalk  or 
limestone,  than  of  any  power  of  the  animals  themselves  to 
pierce  independently  of  such  action ;  so  that  the  difTerence 
H  really  only  in  the  nature  of  the  shore  on  which  the  very 
voung  shells  are  accidentally  deposited,  those  which  are 
thrown  upon  a  sandy  bottom  burying  themselves  in  the 
sand,  and  such  as  are  denosited  upon  limestone  or  chalk 
producing  a  cavity  in  which  they  live.*  Mr.  Sowerby  then 
proposes  to  unite  together  under  one  appellation  Lamarck's 
Venerupes,  and  the  following  of  his  I  eneres: — /'.  Malaba- 
rira,  fopih'onacea,  adspersa,  pttnctifenu  tnrgida,  litterata, 
tulran'n.  Textile,  iexturata,  gevf^raphica,  rariflamma,  de- 
mssaia,  PuUastra,  tmrea,  rirginea,  and  some  others:  and 
for  the  genus  thus  constituted  he  proposes  the  name  of 
Put  (astro,  rejecting  the  term  Venernpis,  or  Venenrupis, 
because  it  would  convey  the  false  idea  that  at  least  the 
srreater  number  of  the  species  were  inhabitants  of  rocks. 

tVKNKRID.*:.] 

M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
restrict  the  genus  Venerupis  to  the  species  that  excavate 
rocks. 

Lamarck  makes  his  Lithopfiages  consist  of  the  genera 

*  H»«  a  note  by  M.  Defharvt  (l«st  adit,  of  Lunarck)  to  Y.  Ims,  pointing  out 
tngr  hex*. 


Saxicava,  Venerupis,  and  Petricola ;  and  quotes  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Fleuruiu  de  Bellevue  that  boring  shells  gene- 
rally do  not  pierce  stones  by  the  attrition  of  the  shell  against 
the  stone,  but  by  means  of  a  softening  or  dissolving  liquor 
which  the  animal  sheds  a  little  at  a  time. 

Lamarck  obser^'es  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  assemble 
under  this  family  of  Lithophages  all  the  boring  bivalves,  or 
all  that  pierce  stones ;  for,  as  he  truly  says,  such  an  assem- 
blage would  be  rather  extravaeant.  He  refers  to  shells 
equally  excavatmg  with  his  Lithophages,  which  cannot  be 
separated,  some  from  the  Veneres,  others  ftom  the  Mfjdiolir, 
others  from  the  Lutrariee,  others  again  from  the  Cardifa*, 
and  remarks  that  it  is  not  of  these  that  he  is  then  treating. 
His  Lithophages  cor\s\9X  of  those  shells,  among  the  boring  or 
excavating  conchifers,  that  gape  more  or  less  anterioriy,  and 
have  the  posterior  side  short,  rounded,  or  obtuse,  with  the 
ligament  of  the  valves  alwa}'s  external,  which  live  habitu- 
ally in  stones,  and  for  the  reception  of  which  he  then  knew 
no  particular  fkmily,  or  any  family  to  which  they  might 
conveniently  be  approximated.  He  observes  that  he  never- 
theless places  among  them  some  species  the  habits  of  which 
were  not  known  to  him.  To  this  M.  Deshayes  adds  m  the 
last  edition  (1839)  a  note  stating  that  upon  the  same  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  rational  to  establish  a  genus  or  family 
for  the  Modhfte,  or  the  Cordite,  which  pierce  stones,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  reject  from  the  family  of  the  Lithe- 
phages  shells  which  do  not  perforate,  but  wherein  we  never- 
theless find  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  species  which 
it  contains.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  convenient  to  ap- 
proximate the  Byssomy^  and  the  HiateUee  to  the  Saxicavec, 
and  to  leave  in  this  genus  species  which  do  not  pi-rfoiate. 
M.  Deshayes  (loc.  cit.),  who  does  not  appear  to  have  s^eeu 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Garner  and  Mr.  Owen  above  al- 
luded to,  refers  to  the  discussions  relative  to  the  means  by 
which  perforation  is  brought  about  by  certain  ace))halous 
mollusks.  Some  authors,  he  remarks  have  supposed  that 
the  attrition  of  the  valves  against  the  stone  sufficed  to  we:ir 
it  away  by  degrees,  and  that  thus  the  animal  formed  a 
lodgement  sufTicicnt  to  contain  it.  Olivi,  he  obser^-es,  who 
was  of  this  opinion,  grounded  it  on  the  fact  that  he  pretends 
to  have  observed  that  perforating  mollusks  can  attack  lavas 
or  other  rocks  which  are  not  calcareous.  '  Since  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Italian  author,'  continues  M.  I>eshaye8,  *  no  well 
made  observation  has  occurred  to  support  it,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  number  of  proofs  have  been  collected 
showing  that  perforating  mollusKS  are  never  lodged  except 
in  calcareous  stones.*  This  mode  of  life  renders  very  pro- 
bable the  opinion  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  who  believi ul 
that  the  animal  was  provided  with  an  acid  secretion,  by 
means  of  which  it  dissolved,  in  proportion  to  its  growth,  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  which  it  inhabits.  An  oliscrvation  of  my 
own  is  that  the  greatest  number  of  perforating  mollusks  are 
contained  in  close  fitting  cavities  by  no  means  made  to  per- 
mit of  rotatory  motion ;  that  they  are  oval  when  the  shell  is 
of  that  form;  and  that  we  almost  always  see  rising  between 
the  umbones  of  the  valves  a  calcareous  crest  which  forbids 
any  movement  of  rotation.'  M.  Deshayes  then  proceeds 
thus  >-'  Many  zoologists  have  believed  that  there  was  but 
little  necessity  for  preserving  the  fomily  of  the  Lithophages. 
M.  de  F6russac  places  the  SaTicav€e  in  the  neighbourh<H>d 
of  the  Gastrocheents  and  the  Salens,  and  he  places  the  Ve- 
nerupes  near  the  Veneres.  M.  de  Blainville  has  adopted  a 
nearly  similar  opinion :  we  do  not  admit  it  anymore  than 
that  of  M.  de  Fcrussac,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  family  of 
the  Lithophages  as  Lamarck  established  it  in  this  work. 
We  rest  our  opinion  on  the  knowledge  of  many  animals  be- 
longing to  the  three  genera  Sa.ricava,  Petricola,  and  P'rfte- 
rupis ;  they  are  bound  by  a  common  relationship  (par  dcs 
rapports  communes) ;  thus  the  mantle,  which  scarcely  opens 
for  the  passage  of  the  rudimentar}'  foot  in  certain  Sa^ricavry*, 
opens  a  little  more  in  the  Petricolre,  and  more  still  in  the 
Venerupes,  The  foot  follows  a  nearly  analo^'oiis  develop- 
ment, always  remaining  however  proportionally  buialler 
than  in  other  mollusks  in  which  this  organ  is  necessary  lor 
locomotion.' 

Lamarck  says  of  the  Venerupes,  or  Venuscs  of  the  rock, 
that  they  seem  in  fact  to  have  a  hinge  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Veneres^yyii  that  nevertheless  a  slight  difference  in  the 
disposition  of  their  cardinal  teeth  suflices  to  enable  us  to 

*  But  wo  Cljivaqella.  wherf  n.  calcareous  grit  it  recorded  at  being  p«rfb> 
rated ;  and  Uw  obwTatioot  of  Mr.  Garner  post  (Saiica^a). 
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recognise  the  genus.  They  are,  ho  adds,  lithophaeous  or 
perforating  shSls  which  arc  very  inequilateral,  and  which 
arc  not  distinguished  from  P<?/rtco/a,  except  in  having  three 
cardinal  teeth,  at  least,  in  one  valve. 

•  The  greater  part  of  the  Venerupes*  observes  M.  Des- 
liaycs  in  his  commentary  on  this  genus,  '  differ  scarcely 
from  the  Petricol€B\  they  offer  most  frequently  three  car- 
dinal teeth  in  one  valve,  two  and  rarely  three  in  the  other. 
When  in  some  individuals  one  of  these  teeth  is  abortive, 
which  often  happens,  the  same  species  may  be  comprised  in 
the  two  genera  at  once.  The  animals  of  the  perforating 
Venerupes  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Petricolee ;  only  the  mantle  is  a  little  more  slit  and  the 
foot  a  little  longer.  In  the  Veneres  these  parts  are  differ- 
ent ;  and  this  proves  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  keep  separated 
two  genera  which  Cuvier  and  M.  de  Blainville  have  thought 
it  right  to  unite  or  approximate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 
pute, nevertheless,  the  analogy  which  is  evidently  exhibited 
bet\\ecn  certain  Venerupes  and  the  Veneres,  We  think 
that  the  Venerupes  only  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
genus  and  placed  among  the  Veneres,  because  the  animals 
are  in  fact  similar;  onlv  some  plunge  themselves  into 
hardened  mud,  whilst  others  live  in  the  sand.  And  al- 
though they  may  enjoy  the  faculty  of  perforating  stone,  this 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  them  from  the 
Veneres,  because  we  have  seen  that  in  a  great  number  of 
genera  belonging  to  very  distant  families  there  exist  per; 
forating  species ;  thus  we  may  well  conceive  that  there  may 
be  perforating  Veneres,  but  that  does  not  hinder  us  from 
admitting  a  genus  Venerupis,  the  characters  of  which  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  us.' 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Veneruins  is  not  great ; 
Lamarck  gives  seven,  and  M.  Deshayes  adds  one. 

Geographical  Distribution, — The  range  of  Venerupis  is 
wide ;  we  have  species  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  those  of 
New  Holland. 

Habits, — See  above :  it  is  a  littoral  genus. 

Example,  Venerupis  per/orans. 

Description,--— Shell  subrhoraboidal,  concentrically  stri- 
ated, running  into  strong  wrinkles  or  ridges  at  the  anterior 
side ;  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  with  very  fine  longi- 
tudinal striso  ;  colour  light-brown;  umbo  very  near  to  one 
end,  small,  and  turned  a  little  sideways ;  the  longer  side 
much  truncated  ;  hinge  with  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  one 
of  which  is  small,  the  others  long,  slender,  and  curving  out- 
wards; middle  tooth  a  little  bifid.  Inside  smooth,  white, 
with  generally  some  purple  at  the  truncated  end ;  margin 
plain ;  valves  moderately  concave.  Length  rarely  exceed- 
ing 3-8ths  of-an  inch,  breadth  more  than  5-8ths. 

Montagu,  whose  description  this  is  with  very  slight  altera- 
tion, says,  that  with  respect  to  shape  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
as  a  permanent  character ;  it  is  however,  he  adds,  most  fre- 
quently subrhomboidal;  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  it  is 
broad,  generally  strait  on  the  front  margin,  but  in  some 
instances  deeply  sinuous  or  indented. 

Locality.— Civisis  of  England.  Lamarck  records  a 
variety  smaller  and  narrower,  with  substriated  lamellco, 
from  the  coasts  of  France,*  on  the  authority  of  M.  Fleuriau 
do  Bellcvue. 


Veitpriipiij  iierforana.  a,  from  Moulagu's  tlf^nn  t  b,  frum  th^  •helL 

Fossil  Venerupis. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables  (Lyell),  makes  the  number  of 
living  species  eight  and  of  the  fossil  species  (tertiary)  six. 
Ho  also  quotes  Venerupis  Ints  as  being  found  both  living 
and  fos.>il  (tertiary).  He  docs  not  however  note  V.  Irus  as 
fbssU  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1835),  and  only  gives 


these  two   fossil   species,    V.  globosa   and   V,  Mtriatuku 
M.  de  Blainville  gives  the  number  of  ioMil  Vemerupes  as 

five. 

Pctricola  (Lam. ;  including  Rupeileria,  Fl.  de  Bafl.). 

Generic  Character, — Animal  oval,  thick,  especially  it  the 
upper  part ;  mantle  with  simple  borders  which  are  a  little 
dilated  in  front,  where  they  form  a  rather  small  opening 
for  the  passage  of  a  tongue-shaped  and  feeble  foot ;  tubes 
small,  in  the  shape  of  cones,  truncated  at  their  summits, 
separated  for  two- thirds  of  their  length,  and  finely  radiated 
at  their  orifices;  branchiae  small. 

Shell  rather  delicate,  without  an  epidermis,  white,  radiated, 
oval,  subtrigonal,  gaping  anteriorly,  more  or  less  irregular, 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  the  anterior  side  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior  side;  umbones  not  projecting  much,  aud 
contiguous ;  hinge  composed  of  small  cardinal  teeth  not 
diverging  much,  one  of  which  at  least  is  bifid,  to  tiie 
number  of  two  in  one  valve,  andone  in  the  other,  or  two  in 
each ;  ligament  external,  posterior,  short,  and  convex;  mus- 
cular impressions  oval,  united  by  a  pallial  impression  which 
is  often  not  very  distinct,  and  has  a  ver>'  deep  and  rounded 
excavation  posteriorly.    (Rang.) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  (*  Genera,'  No.  xv.)  that  the 
genus  Petricola,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  composed  of 
several  shells  which  I-amarck  thought  sutiiciently  differcut 
to  form  two  genera,  his  Petrieola  and  Rupellaria,  the  firet 
with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve  and  one  in  the  otiier, 
the  second  with  two  teeth  in  each  valve;  but  Mr.  Sowerby 
entirely  agrees  with  Lamarck  in  the  propriety  of  uniiin:^ 
them.  He  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  place  assigDi-d 
by  Lamarck  to  this  and  some  other  genera  which  form  tJie 
hollows  in  stone  wherein  they  dwell;  and  he  thinks tliat 
a  great  degree  of  similarity  in  external  figure  and  appear- 
ance as  well  as  habit  should  have  brought  them  nearer  to 
the  Pholadariee, 

M.  Deshayes,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  ii 
also  of  opinion  that  the  latter  did  well  in  uniting  Petrieola 
and  Pvpellaria,  which  exhibit  in  fiict  so  little  difierence, 
that  the  same  species  may  be  placed  under  either  the  one 
or  the  other  genus,  according  to  the  state  of  development 
or  preservation  of  the  hinge.  M.  Deshayes  goes  further, 
and  says  that  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  unite 
Petrieola  and  Venerupis,  which  in  reality  differ  but  hltle 
from  each  other.  This  resemblance,  he  adds,  exists  not 
only  in  the  shells  but  also  in  the  inhabiting  animals.  Mr. 
Garner  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  in  his  *  Ana- 
tomical Classification  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,'  we  find  the 
genus  Venerupis,  to  which  he  evidently  gives  a  very  large 
extent,  but  no  mention  of  Petrieola, 

Geographical  Distribution. — Nearly  coequal  with  that  of 
Venerupis,  as  far  as  the  localities  of  that  genus  are  re- 
corded ;  and  rather  numerous  on  the  coasts  of  the  wonaor 
piirts  of  A  nierica.  (Cuming.)  Also  found  on  the  Gallapagos 
Islands.     (Cuming.) 

Habits,  «J-r.— Much  the  same  with  those  of  Venerupis,  in    *, 
the  same  rock  with  which,  and  in  its  close  neighbourhood,     i 
Petrieola  is  often  found.    Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  speaks  of  the     ' 
cavities  in  which  they  live  as  being  evidently  of  their  own 
working,  though  on  account  of  their  form  they  cannot  possi- 
bly have  been  produced  by  a  rotatory  motion,  for  they  ire 
exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  shell  itself,  and  a  very  little 
larger.    Petrieola  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from 
the  surface  or  near  it  to  a  depth  of  eleven  fathoms. 

The  species  are  not  few.  Lamarck  recorded  eleven  recent, 
two  of  which  occur  also  in  a  fossil  state;  and  two  entirely 
fossil.  M.  Deshayes  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  recent 
species,  in  fact  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Petrieola  Lin- 
ffuatula,  one  of  Lamarck^s,  ought  to  be  arranged  among  the 
Saxicavof;  nor  does  he  admit  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby's  i°Wri- 
coUe  Diwtylus  and  subglobosa  (*  Genera')  into  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck.  The  ten  new  recent  species  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
in  the  •  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society'  for  1 834,  were 
probably  not  published  when  the  6th  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Lamarck  went  to  press.  M.  Deshayes  however 
adds  two  fossil  species,  P.  elegans  and  coraUiophaga, 

The  difference  of  form  is  so  great  in  this  genus,  that  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  with  permission,  represen- 
tations of  the  following  species  from  the  *  Genera,'  bv  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby,  instead  of  the  description  and  figure  of  one 
species. 
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1.  and  2,  P«trieula  PhoUulifurniis.    3,  P.  DactyliH.    4.  P.  Ochrolouca.    5^  1'. 
nipetftruk    6/P.  mtb^lolMM.  (^iniuwcrhy.) 

Fossil  Petricol.*;. 

The  number  of  recent  species  given  by  M.  Deshayus  in  Iiis 
tables  (Lyell)  is  13,  but  some  more,  as  wu  have  seen,  have 
been  described  since.  The  number  of  fossil  (tertiary)  he 
places  at  10,  and  gives  the  species  ochrocleuca,  lamei'/osa, 
and  striata  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  his  '  Stratigraphical  and  Local  Distribution'  of  the  fossils 
in  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  records  and  figures  two 
species  icanaiiculata  and  nuciformis)  from  Blackdown. 
Coralliophaga.    {Cypricardia,  part,  Lam.) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  oval,  elongated,  finely  radiated  from  the  summit 
to  the  base,  cylindrical,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the 
dorsal  summits  very  anterior  and  but  little  developed;  hinge 
consisting  of  two  small  cardinal  teeth,  one  of  which  is  sub- 
bifid,  in  front  of  a  sort  of  lamellar  tuoth,  under  a  rather 
weak  external  ligament ;  two  muscular  impressions,  which 
are  small*  rounded,  and  distant,  united  by  a  narrow  pallial 
impression,  a  good  deal  excavated  posteriorly. 

M.  de  Blainville  established  this  genus  for  some  species 
of  living  shells  placed  by  Lamarck  among  his  Cypricardite, 
and  which  appeared  to  the  former  to  be  approximated  to 
the  Veneret.  m.  de  Bhiinvillo  states  that  M.  Dcshayes  had 
caused  him  to  remark  shells  of  the  same  species  as  that 
cited  by  M.  de  Blainville  as  the  type,  and  which  had  modi- 
fied  their  form  so  as  to  resemble  a  Lithodomue  in  which  they 
liad  lived. 

M.  Rang  thinks  that  this  genus  is  well  distinguished 
Ifom  the  CypricardicB^  because,  in  one  nart,  the  excavation 
of  tbft  muscular  impression  announces  that  the  animal  has 
tobest  whilst  the  other  shows  that  it  perforates. 

Example,  CoralUophaga  carditoidea,  Blainv. ;  Cypricar- 
dia  eoralliopha^^  Lam. ;  Cardita  Dactylus,  Brug. ;  Chama 
eortUUophaga^  Gmel. 

Loeatitu  and  Habits.— In  the  masses  of  madrepores  and 
other  corals  at  St.  Domingo.    M.  Rang  observes  that  it  is 
in  the  masses  of  madrepores  so  common  at  the  Antilles 
'Uiat  the  species  of  this  genus  should  be  sought  for. 
P.  a»  No.  867. 


Curalhuiiliajja  canlituUlca. 

Fossil  CoRALLiopRAGiS. 

The  species  here  figured  as  recent  is  also  noted  by  La- 
marck as  fossil  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Cyprirardia  co- 
riUliftf.'haea. 

N.B.  With  regard  to  this  genus  the  reader  should  bear 
in  mind  that  M.  Deshayes,  who,  in  the  last  editi.m  of 
Lamarck,  gives  Ctrrailioihasa  carditoidea  of  De  Blainville 
as  a  synonym  of  Cypricardia  coralli(tf)has;a  of  Lamarck, 
says,  in  a  note  to  the  succeeding  species  in  Lamarck's  •  Svs- 
tem,'  *  These  three  last  species'— Cy^trarc/ia  rostrata. 
Lam.,  C.  corallioj)haga,  and  O.  modiolaris,  the  first  of 
which  M.  Deshayes  considers  to  be  identical  with  its  ante- 
cedent species  C  angulata.  Lam.—*  are  found  fossil  in  the 
great  o<dile  of  France  and  England.  I^marck,  who  had 
not  seen  their  hinge,  referred  them,  from  their  form,  to  the 
genus  Cypricardia ;  but  I,  more  fortunate,  possess  separate 
valves,  from  the  hinge  of  which  I  have  cleared  avay  the 
stony  matter,  and  have  remarked  that  these  shells  have  all 
the  characters  of  Crassina,  the  gonus  to  which  I  refer 
them.' 

Clotho.     (Pcissil  only.) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  oval,  subregular,  striated  longitudinally,  equivalve, 
and  subequilateral ;  hinge  formed  of  a  bifid  tooth,  curved ' 
back  into  a  hook,  rather  longer  in  one  valve  than  in  the 
other;  ligament  external. 

Example,  Clotho  Faujasii, 


Clotho  FaitJuU.    a»  magDified. 

This,  the  only  species  that  appears  to  be  known,  was  do 
tected  by  Fauias  in  the  shells  of  Cypricardia*,  which  were 
still  lying  in  the  stone  which  they  had  eroded  when  alive. 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  both  adopt  the  genus;  but 
the  fi)rmer  says  that  he  had  not  observed  it  himself. 
Ungulina. 

Generic  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  longitudinal  or  transverse,  irregular,  not  gaping, 
equivalve,  subequilateral;  umbones  sutficiently  developed 
and  eroded ;  hinge  formed  by  a  cardinal  tooth,  which  is 
short  and  subbifid  in  each  valve,  and  an  oblong  marginal 
furrow  or  depression,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  contrac- 
tion; ligament  subinternal,  and  inserting  itself  in  these 
depressions ;  muscular  impressions  elongated ;  pallial  im- 
pression not  flexuous.     (Rang.) 

Geographical  Distribution.— M.  Rang  notes  the  locality 
as  unknown  in  liis  *  Manuel;*  but  the  locality  for  Ungu-^ 
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Una  transversa^  given  in  Lamarck  (last  edit),  is  *  the  seas  of 
Senegal,'  on  the  authority  of  the  former.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  has  also  received  specimens  from  Senegal,  and 
says  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  marine. 

The  latter  naturalist  observes  upon  this  genus,  that  it  was 
established  by  Daudiii  and  adopted  by  Lamarck,  but  is  at 
present  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  He  states  that 
in  general  form  and  appeai-ance  these  shells  very  nearly 
resemble  the  Lucinat  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
two  species  recorded  by  Lamarck  are  only  accidental  va- 
rieties of  the  same. 

M.  Deshaycs  does  not  think  that  the  characters  of  this 
genus  were  well  appreciated  by  Lamarck,  and  remarks  also 
on  its  close  approximation  to  the  Lucince,  The  ligament, 
ho  observes,  is  not  internal,  as  Lamarck  thought,  but  ex- 
ternal, and  received,  as  in  many  Lucitue  and  CytheretB^ 
upon  very  flattened  nytnphce^  separated  by  a  deep  fiirrow,  in 
which  the  most  superficial  part  of  this  ligament  inserts 
itself.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  recorded 
by  Lamarck  (to  which  in  tho  last  edition  he  has  not  added) 
arc  varieties  of  one  only. 

Habits. — M.  Deshayes  states  that  observations  recently 
made  by  M.  Rang  have  shown  that  the  Ungulinee  are  per- 
forating shells,  which,  he  says,  he  had  already  known  from 
a  fossil  species  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux. 

Example,  Ungulina  transversa. 


Unguliaa  traniverM. 

Fossil  UNOULiNiE. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  reconls  one  living  species  of 
Ungulina,  but  notices  none  in  a  fossil  state.    It  will  be 
seen  above  that  he  speaks  of  a  fossil  species  trom  Bordeaux 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Saxicava. 

Generic  Character.^ Animal  elongated,  subcylindrical, 
having  the  mantle  closed  on  all  sides,  prolonged  backwards 
by  a  long  tube,  double  internally,  a  little  divided  at  its 
summit,  and  pierced  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  by  a  rounded 
orifice  for  the  passage  of  a  small,  elongated,  delicate,  and 
pointed  foot ;  mouth  moderate,  labial  appendages  small ; 
branchial  laminae  for  the  most  part  free,  and  very  unequal 
on  the  same  side. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  elongated, 
rounded  in  front,  truncated  as  it  were  posteriorly,  gaping, 
irregular,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the  posterior  side 
being  much  longer  tliau  the  anterior ;  umbones  not  very 
distinct;  hinge  without  teeth  or  with  two  separated  tuber- 
osities more  or  less  developed ;  ligament  external ;  mus- 
cular impressions  rounded  and  a  little  approximated,  united 
by  a  small  straight  fmllial  impression,  ^-cry  narrow,  and 
occupying  the  middle  of  tho  valve.  (Rang,  from  Saxicava 
ru^osa.) 

Hoth  M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  place  the  genus 
among  the  Pylorideawt.  Tlie  former  is  of  opinion  that  it 
differs  but  little  from  Glucimeris. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  ('Genera,'  Na  xxv.)  includes  in  the 
genus  Saxicaf?a  shells  which,  lie  observes,  have  had,  in 
conformity  with  the  various  views  of  autliors,  at  least  six 
different  generic  names.  He  apologises  for  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  has  come  in  contradiction  to  so  many  great 
authors,  but  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
He  premises  tliat  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Solen  minutus 
of  Chemmitx  and  Montagu,  HiateUa  anxtica  of  Daudin, 
Catdita  ardica  of  Brugui^,  aad  the  Byuamya  of  Cuvier, 


are  one  and  the  same  species ;  and  that  Ixach*s  Pholenlnui 
includes  as  distinct  species  of  the  same  genos  the  Solen 
minutus  of  Montagu  and  the  Myiilus  rugotus  of  Linnsus ; 
'  now  the  former  of  these,'  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  '  is 
HiateUa  arctica  of  Lamarck  and  Turton,  and  the  latter 
Saxicava  rugosa  of  the  same  authors :  thus  all  the  six 
genera  are  r^uced  to  one  by  Dr.  Leach,  whose  authorityis 
indisiputably  very  great  in  such  matters :  we  do  not  how- 
ever propose  to  our  readers  to  take  it  as  conclusive,  but 
will  state  that  we  possess,  a.s  Dr.  Leach  did,  a  series  of  spe- 
cimens, the  young  ones  of  which  are  more  regular  in  shape 
and  more  strongly  spinoso  than  the  older,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Hiaiella  arcticay  or  Solen  minutus: 
and  the  older  specimens,  losing  the  strongly-marked  double 
rows  of  spines,  though  always  retaining  indications  of  tliem, 
and  assuming  a  much  less  regular  form,  become  character- 
istic specimens  of  Saxicava  rugosa :  the  hinge  teeth  of  the 
younger  specimens  mav  be  advanced  as  an  argument  againil 
the  identity  of  these  shells:  it  is  however  well  known  that 
in  many  shells,  particularly  those  that  are  irreg^ar,  the 
teeth  become  obsolete  with  age :  thus  if  the  hinge  teeth, 
the  general  form  of  the  shells,  or  the  double  row  of  spinet, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  generic  distinctions,  the  La- 
marckian  genera  HiateUa  and  Saxicava^  and  his  Soien 
minutus,  merge  into  one:  to  show  that  the  shells  described 
as  distinct  species  under  either  of  these  generic  names  are 
identical  is  not  important  to  the  present  work ;  it  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  ob8e^^*e,  that  in  all  irregular  shells  that 
are  either  found  attached  to  or  imbedded  in  rocks,  corals, 
roots  of  sea-weeds,  &o.,  the  general  form  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  character ;  and  we  believe  the  Myiilus  pmcisus  aod 
several  of  the  Saxicavee  described  by  Lamarck  and  Turton 
to  be  merely  variations  of  S.  rugosa,  than  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  shell  more  subject  to  variety  of  form.*  To  illus- 
trate this  exposition,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  gives  in  his  *  Genera* 
the  following  figures  of  Saxicava  rugfosa  in  different  stages 
of  its  existence. 


SoxicBTB  rugota. 

1,  the  young  shell ;  2»  intUe*  thon-ing  the  toeUi ;  3,  a  (ViU^gnnra  ipecimn 
of  Uie  lame ;  4^  the  inside,  showing  the  muscular  impresskNis. 

M.  Deshayes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  that 
the  latter  knew  but  a  very  small  number  of  Saxicavtt,  and 
has  not  mentioned  any  fossils,  of  which  last  there  are  eleven 
or  twelve  species.  *  When,*  continues  M.  Deshayes,  •  we 
examine  the  shells  of  Byssomya,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  Saxicava,  wo  find  no  difference  between  them; 
whilst  in  the  animals  a  much  greater  discrepancy  exists, 
because  the  Byssomyee  do  not  perforate, 'and  carr}',  behind 
a  rudimentary  foot,  a  byssus,  like  that  of  the  Mytili;  the 
mantle  is  closed  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  and  is  pro- 
longed backwards  into  two  siphons  joined  together  to 
the  summit.  If  we  appreciate  these  differences  at  Iheir 
just  value,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  they  fure  not 
of  so  great  importance  as  they  appear  to  he ;  for  a 
byssus  is  a  method  of  living  in  the  same  spot  (en  un 
mCme  poiuti,  as  well  as  the  &culty  ^  penetxtting  itoiMk 
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Wo  must  consulcr  the  character  of  the  byitsus  in  the  Bys- 
9omyec  as  of  httle  value;  for  the  greater  number  of  zoolo- 
gists have  united  this  q;enus  to  the  Saxicavfp.''  M.  Dcs- 
hayes  then  ^ucs  on  to  observe  that  l^marck  Inis  comprised 
the  same  species  under  two  very  different  genera,  and  that 
his  Solen  mhnttun  and  Hiatella  arctica  are  tlie  same  shell ; 
to  be -satisfied  of  >vhich,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  sy- 
nonym. *  The  fiict  isi*  he  adds,  '  thai  the  shell  in  ([uestion 
is  nut  a  Solen,  and  ought  not  to  constitute  a  particular 

Senus;  for  it  belongs  to  the  bysMferous  Scucicava*,  us  we 
ave  !iatisfied  ourselves  that  it  does  by  an  examination  of 
the  animal/ 

M.  Deshayes  Airthor  observes,  in  a  note  to  Snxirava  Aun- 
iraii'jt,  that  all  shells  which,  like  those  '>f  this  ^enus  and 
the  two  follow] ni^  {Petricnla  and  yenerupih)  are  cranipiMl  in 
their  development,  put  on  different  forms,  so  as  to  impose 
upon  the  most  acute  observers,  especially  when  the  obser- 
vation is  conflned  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  This 
happened,  he  adds,  to  Lamarck,  who  has  given  to  the  same 
shell  the  names  of  Corbuia  Auttrafis,  SiLvicara  Ausfralis, 
and  Snrirava  veneri/ormis ;  so  that  in  a  well  executed 
catalogue  it  would  be  necessary  to  unite  these  three  spc*cies 
under  one  name,  and  arrange  them  among  the  Sa:ncar€v. 

Geograpiiical  Distribution, — Very  extensive.  Tlie  North- 
ern Ocean,  the  Britannic  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  the  South 
Seas.  Australasia,  and  the  warmer  coasts  of  America,  are 
recorded  as  localities. 

Habits,  «J-c.— Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarks  that  the  Saxi- 
cavce  are  fre<iuently  found  upon  the  outside  of  oysters,  pro- 
tectee! by  their  irregularities,  and  in  clvAs  of  rocrks  or 
corals,  roots  of  sea- weeds  and  perforating  oysters,  chalk, 
lim(?!:itone,  and  hanlcned  clay.  Those,  he  adds,  which 
themselves  perforate  the  hollows  in  which  they  live  are 
more  regular  than  others. 

Mr.  Garner  states  that  the  crypts  of  Saxicitm  are  not 
circular  :  hence  M.  de  Bellevue  and  Mr.  Osier,  in  this 
instance,  believe  them  to  be  formed  by  the  phosphoric  arid 
sci'rcted  by  the  animal,  and  they  suppose  this  animal  to 
inh;ibit  those  rocks  only  which  are  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  last  supposition  Mr.  Garner  declares  to  be 
not  correct  to  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  that  the  species  of  this  genus 
are  not  numerous,  and  that  they  arc  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  as  the  reader  may  imagin»i  from  the  confu- 
sion which  has  prevailed  on  this  subject.  Ijimiirck  recorded 
five  s]iecie8.  Of  the  first  two  of  these  ( ^axicai^  rtigu^a  and 
.S.  OiiiiicanaX  one,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  must  be  sup- 
pressed, being  in  reality  only  ii  variety  of  the  other.  Sari- 
riir^i  Austratis  and  S.  vnneriformis,  Lamarck's  fnurth  and 
fifih  sj  ecies,  are  identical,  as  we  have  alrea<ly  seen.  To 
ihfse  M.  Deshayes  adds  S.  Gufiririi,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
anl  S.  rhnniboides  f  as  recent  species.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
iZ'ioi.  Proe.,  1M34)  has  added  three  recent  species  collectofl 
and  brought  homo  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Fossil  Saxicw.k. 
Ijamarck,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  characterised  no  fossil 
SaricaviT.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number 
of  recent  species  as  5;  and  11  as  the  number  of  fossil 
species  (tertiar}-).  He  notes  two  species  8.  minnta  and  S. 
PhoUviis,  as  both  livin:^  and  fossil  (tertiary).  We  do  not 
find  ^.  minuta  recorded  at  all  in  the  lust  edition  of  Lamarck 
tlS.^S).  nor  i'S  the  fossil  desi<^nation  added  to  S.  Photadis, 
Of  fjssil  species  only  five  are  recorded,  unless  we  regard 
Sax/ciirvi  rhnmbnidss  (Desh.)  as  fossil  only,  which  the 
synon\ms  (Donax  rhomboides,  Poli,  Solt>n  niinutiis,  Linn., 
and  Iliatci/a  ^rctica.  Lam.)  seem  to  forbid.  There  is  no 
riwent  *  habitat '  given  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  living  and  fossil  S.  minuta  of  the 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  ravages  of  the  stone- 
escavatiiig  genera  noticed  above,  though  ronsidei-ahle  when 
the?  congregate  in  numbers,  arc  supeiticial  in  comparison 
vith  the  destructive  operations  of  Photos  and  Lithodomus, 

LITHOSTROTION,  the  name  given  by  J.lwyd,  and 
adiipted  by  Fleming,  to  some  fossil  *  madrei)ores,  as  the 
lamellifcrout  corals  are  commonly  termed,  which  appear 
confined  to  the  older  strata  (capciually  mountain  limestone). 
Tbey  are  included  in  Cyathophyllum  of  Goldfuss  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  {Geol,  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.),  and  in  Colum- 
naria  bv  Blainville  (Actinolngie,  p.  350). 
UTHOTKYA.  [Cirri peda,  vol.  vii.,  p.  20>*.] 
LITHOTOMY  (from  XWoc,  a  stone,  and  rifivu,  to  cut). 
Alttwugh  urinary  calculi  may  be  extracted  from  the  kidneys. 


urethra,  or  bladder,  the  term  lithotomy  is  restricted  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  into  this  latter  viscus  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  one  or  more  stones.  From  the  complex  nature 
of  the  lluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  quantity  of 
saline  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  depo.sits  not  un- 
frequently  lake  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities  to 
which  the  urine  has  access.  Hence  solid  concretions,  or 
urinary  calculi,  may  be  met  willi  in  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  or  urethra;  but  the  majority  of  tliese  concivtions 
are  believed  to  be  formed  originally  in  the  kidneys.  Now, 
if  we  sunpose  one  of  these  calruli'to  have  descended  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  would  there  form  a 
nucleus,  around  which  the  addition  of  frush  matter  would 
be  constantly  adding  to  its  bulk.  A  priori  reasoning  would 
leail  us  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  restilt,  and  that  this 
actually  takes  place  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  munv  calculi 
have  for  their  nucleus  foreign  bodies  thut  have  iiccideiitally 
entered  the  bladder,  as  bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  bits  uf 
bougie,  &c.  The  number  and  size  of  calculi  met  with  in 
the  bladder  differ  as  much  as  their  form  and  composition 
var)',  and  their  magnitude  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  number.  A  case  has  lately  been  re^onknl  in  which 
398  calculi,  fmm  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  nn  olive,  wore 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death  ;  while,  in  a  case  descril»ed 
by  the  late  Sir  Jame-*  Earle,  a  stone  was  extracted  afler 
death  which  weighed  forty-four  oinjces,  its  long  axis  mea- 
suring sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter  fourteen ;  but  the 
average  size  of  vesical  calculi  is  about  that  of  a  walnut. 
Their  form  is  mostly  spheroidal,  or  ejjg-shapcd,  and  some- 
times flattened  on  two  sides  like  an  almond. 

According  to  their  composition,  they  are  either  soft  and 
friable,  or  very  dense  and  hard,  and  their  surface  may  be 
quite  smooth  or  beset  with  numerous  tubercles.  Theso 
circumstances,  together  wiih  their  loose  or  lixed  position  in 
the  bladder,  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  comparative  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Children  and 
aged  persons  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  ihose  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  males  than  females;  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates,  than  those  of  higher  or  lower  latitudes. 

Symptoms  qf  Stone  in  the  Iitadder,^Thc^e  consist  in  a 
troublesome  itchhig.  sometimes  amounting  to  pain,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  i)eni»,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water 
and  evacuate  the  bowels:  the  urine  is  voided  with  great 
pain,  particularly  the  la>t  dn.ps,  and  while  flowing  in  a  full 
stream  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  from  the  stone 
falling  again>t  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra.  AVhen 
much  irritation  is  present,  the  urine  on  cooling  becomes 
cloudy,  and  deposits  a  large  nuantity  of  ropy  mucus,  not 
unfrequently  mixed  with  bluod,  especially  after  any  rough 
exercise.  All  these  symptoms  vary  in  degree,  according^o 
the  size  of  the  stone  and  (lie  smoothness  or  ioughnes.s  of 
its  surface,  its  fixed  or  loose  position  in  the  bladder,  the 
quality  of  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  In- 
stances are  recorded  of  ixirsons  living  with  stone  in  the 
bladder  for  years,  yet  sull'ering  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  it,  but  these  cases  must  be  considercd  exceptions  ;  in 
general  the  health  sooner  or  later  gives  way,  and,  without 
recourse  to  one  of  the  operations  we  are  about  to  speak  of, 
the  patient  lingers  out  a  miserable  existence  till  death 
term  mates  his  >uirerings.  Nearly  all  the  symptoms  we  have 
just  described  as  belonging  to  stone  in  the  bladder  niav 
however  be  simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  or 
neighbouring  pai-ts ;  a  positive  diagnosis  tlierelbre  can 
never  be  made  before  sounding  the  patient.  This  (onsists 
in  introduein^  into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  a 
metallic  instrument  called  a  sound,  by  means  of  w  hich  the 
stone  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  an  au«lible  noise  perceived  on 
striking  it :  till  this  be  rendered  evident  no  surge-^n  would 
be  justified  in  undertaking  the  operatiun.  It  siimetimes 
happens  that  stones  are  forced,  by  the  violent  contract\pns 
of  the  bladder  during  fits  of  the'  complaint,  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat  of  this  viscus.  so  as  to  become 
what  is  termed  encysted;  or  they  may  become  adherent  to 
some  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  hladdcr:  under  theso 
circumstances  the  surgeon  would  hesitate  before  he  under- 
took the  operation. 

Modes  of  performing  Lithntomt/. — ^To  describe  at  length 
the  various  modes  of  operating  for  the  stone,  and  the  mcxli- 
fications  which  each  methorl  has  undergone,  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  a  publication  not  strictly  surgical ;  we 
shall  therefore  merely  glan«c  cursorily  at  those  formerly  in 
use,  while  we  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
method  which  is  employed  al  U\\:  \i\c,*»^yi\.  ^^'^. 
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Of  tne  Apimraim  Minor,  Cutting  on  the  Gnp^*,  or 
CeUuss  Method. — Tliis  is  iho  raost  antient  kind  of  lilho- 
tomy»  and  has  probably  been  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial; but  Celsus  having  first  described  it,  it  has  been 
called  Lithotomia  Celsiana  ;  and  from  the  stone,  previously 
fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the  anus,  being  cut 
directly  upon,  cutting  on  the  gripe^  a  knife  and  a  hook 
being  the  only  instruments  used.  The  appellation  of  the 
lesser  af'paratus  was  given  to  it  by  Marianus,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  method  which  he  described,  called 
the  apjmratus  major,  from  the  many  instruments  employed. 
The  objections  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  are, —  1st.  It  is  only 
applicable  to  children  uilder  fourteen  years  of  age.  2na. 
It  is  uncertain  what  parts  are  divided;  this  depending  on 
the  degree  of  force  employed  in  making  the  stone  project 
in  the  perineum.  3rd.  The  injury  liable  to  be  intiictcdon 
parts  whose  integrity  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Apparatus  Major,  or  Marian  Method,  was  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  parts  to  be  operated  on.  It  was  supposed  that 
wounds  of  membranous  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their 
dilatation  might  be  underUiken  with  impunity.  la  con- 
formity Vith  these  notions,  the  precept  of  Celsus,  '  Ut 
plaga  paulo  major  quam  calculus  sit,*  was  neglected,  and 
the  object  endeavoured  to  be  attained  was,  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible  with 
inbtruments  called  dilators;  but  the  parts  thus  sub- 
jected to  attempts  at  dilatation  are  inelastic,  and  conse- 
quently were  lacerated.  The  severe  injury  thus  produced 
rendered  this  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  in  surgery; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  practised  for  near  200 
years,  till  Fr^  Jacques,  in  1697,  taught  at  Paris  the 
method  at  present  in  use. 

High  Operation--^  named  from  the  incision  into  the 
bladder  bemg  made  above  the  pubes,  was  first  practised  in 
Paris  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  experiment  on  a  criminal,  by 
permission  of  Louis  XI. ;  but  the  earliest  published  account 
of  this  mode  of  operating  was  in  1556,  oy  Pierre  Franco. 
This  method  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
stone  is  too  largo  to  be  extracted  fh>m  the  perineum,  or 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland ; 
but  there  arc  several  objections  to  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

Operation  throus^h  the  /?^c/Mm.— This  method  was  first 
suggested  in  a  work  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  the  proposal  never  received  much  attention  tdl  the  year 
1816,  when  it  was  revived  by  M.  Sanson,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  operation  by  him  and  by  Dupuytren;  but  the 
unfavourable  results  which  attended  the  perfbrmance  of 
this  operation  prevented  its  l)eing  generally  tried  or  adopted, 
and  no  one  of  the  present  day  ever  thinks  of  performing  it. 

Lateral  Operation— ho  called  from  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  being  cut  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  is  that  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  first  practised  by  Pierre  Franco,  a  surgeon  at 
TourriSres,  but  he  never  established  the  method  as  a  per- 
manent improvement  .in  surgery ;  this  was  left  for  FrSre 
Jacques,  a  priest,  who,  in  1697,  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
make  known  this  method,  which  he  employed  with  great 
success  at  various  places.  Although  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  successful  as  he  had  led  the  world  to  believe, 
the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  operating  was  immediately 
perceived  and  recognised,  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  period.  Hitherto 
the  Marian  section  had  been  used :  the  advantages  of  an 
operation  by  which  a  free  opening  was  made  into  the  bladder, 
over  one  in  which  it  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  without  laceration  of  the  parts,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  comment.  Surgeons  of  the  present  day 
difier  somewhat  as  to  the  extent  of  the  opening  to  be  made 
into  the  bladder,  and  on  the  choice  of  instruments  to  be 
employed;  some  make  use  of  a  common  scalpel,  which 
cuts  into  the  bladder  from  without  inwards ;  wnile  others 
prefer  the  bistoire  cach6,  or  gorget,  which  divides  the  pro- 
state gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  within  outwards. 
HaWng  premised  thus  far,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
operation  as  usually  undertaken  with  the  cutting  gorget. 
The  patient  having  been  ttounded,  to  ascertain  that  the  stone 
is  actually  wiihui  the  bladder  (for  instances  have  occurred 
of  stone  becoming  encysted  a  short  period  before  the  opera- 
tion), and  the  rectum  being  emptied  by  means  of  a  clyster,  he 
h  placed  on  his  back  upon  a  table,  with  his  buttocks  project- 


ing rather  beyond  its  edge ;  he  slioiild  be  directed  (o  grasp 
the  outside  of  each  foot  with  the  band  of  the  aame  side^ 
and  the  two  pair  should  then  be  firmly  bound  together.  A 
staff,  which  is  an  instrument  shaped  very  much  likfl  a 
catheter,  or  sound,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  grooved  oa 
its  convex  side,  is  passed  through  tlie  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  must  be  retained  firmly  by  an  auistaat; 
its  convexky  looking  towards  the  perineum,  and  the  groova 
slightly  inclined  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient.  The  opera- 
tor now  commences  his  incision  below  the  bulb  of  tbt 
urethra,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  aouik 
and  continues  it  obliquely  downwards  to  the  left  of  the 
raph6  of  the  perineum  for  three  inches,  till  it  reaches  midway 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  anus:  tha 
should  cut  through  the  integuments  and  superficial  ioscii. 
The  next  incision,  made  in  the  3ame  direction,  divides  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  exposes  the  membranous 
portion  of  tne  urethra,  which  must  be  opened,  and  the 
groove  in  the  staff  felt  for  with  the  finger;  into  this  groove^ 
which  serves  as  a  director  for  making  the  concluding  leo- 
tion  of  the  operation,  is  inserted  the  beak  of  the  gorget  (t 
sort  of  knife  terminated  by  a  beak,  that  fits  into  the  groova 
of  the  staff).  The  operator  now  rises  from  his  chair,  and* 
taking  the  staff  in  his  left  hand,  raises  its  handle  from  tbe 
abdomen  till  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  patient's 
body ;  the  gorget  is  now  pushed  onwards,  along  the  groo\%, 
till  it  enters  the  bladder.  By  raising  the  handle  of  tha 
staff  the  gorget  is  made  to  enter  the  bladder  in  a  directioD 
corresponding  with  its  axis,  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
the  rectum  is  thereby  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  gorget  has 
been  introduced  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  and  a  pair  of  long 
forceps,  expressly  adapted  for  this  operation,  is  passed  aloog 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  and  this  latter  instrument  witb- 
drawn.  The  stone  is  now  to  be  seized,  and  g^&aUj  ex- 
tracted ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stone  is  too  laxge 
to  be  removed  without  using  a  degree  of  force  that  woidd 
be  perfectly  unjustifiable:  in  this  case,  if  the  wound  will 
not  admit  of  Airther  enlargement,  nothing  remains  to  bo 
done  but  crushing  it,  and  thus  taking  it  away  piecemosL 
A  stone  should  always  be  examined  immediately  after  it  is 
extracted,  because  its  appearance  conveys  some  information 
concerning  the  existence  of  others ;  and  in  every  instance 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  should  be  explored  with  the  finger, 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  other  stone  present  Encysted 
calculi  seldom  require  an  operation  for  their  removal,  but; 
should  this  bo  necessary,  the  cyst  maybe  opened  by  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  the  stone  taken  away.  "When  a  stooa 
is  known  to  be  of  ample  size,  some  operators  perform  what 
is  called  the  bilateral  operation,  from  both  sides  of  tba 
prostate  gland  being  cut ;  for  this  purpose  a  double-edged 
knife  has  been  invented,  called  the  double  lithotomy;  but 
Mr.  Listen  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated  machine  ii 
requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  division,  and  that  it  is  quita 
time  enoueh  to  do  it  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  baea 
ascertained. 

Lithotomy  in  Women, — From  the  shortness,  laigeneH^ 
and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra,  the  suigeonii 
seldom  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  in  women.  Tba 
formation  of  calculi  is  perhaps  not  less  common  in  womea 
than  in  men;  but  from  the  anatomical  circumstances jait 
alluded  to,  stones  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been 
voided  spontaneously.  This  fact  has  suggested  the  plan  of 
mechanically  dilating  the  urethra,  and  thus  extracting  them 
without  the  employment  of  any  cutting  instruments;  bat 
where  the  stone  is  very  large,  the  degree  of  dilatation  neoes* 
sar>'  for  its  extraction  is  liable  to  produce  paralysis  of  tbe 
part,  and  incontinence  of  urine  ever  after.  To  avoid  tbeM 
evils,  an  artificial  opening  should  be  made  into  the  bladder. 
The  operation  is  simple.  A  strait  staff,  or  director,  is  iq- 
tmduced  through  the  meatus  urinarius ;  the  groove  is  tiumed 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  ramus  of  the  left  os  pubis;  ami  the  knife  is  thus  con- 
ducted into  the  bladder,  and  makes  tbe  necessary  incisioa 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  passage  and  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Treatment  after  the  Operation,-^The  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against  after  an  operation  of  lithotomy  arc,  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum ;  infiltration  of  urine 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  perineum  and  parts  adjacent; 
and  hfcniorrhage.  To  pievent  the  dangers  that  would  arise 
from  inflammation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  on  a  low  regimen ;  but  supposing  it  to  haire  set 
in,  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measure  mual  b9  M 
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rerourfie  to;  copious  veneaeetion,  the  lue  of  the  varm  bath 
and  fomentations,  with  the  administration  of  such  medi- 
cines BA  are  known  to  be  most  efficacious  in  such  cases, 
afford  the  only  chance  of  preserving  the  patient.  Infiltra- 
tion is  to  be  avoided  by  placing  the  patient  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  urine  can  flow  readily  from  the  wound,  which 
should  be  left  uncovered,  or  this  end  is  attained  more  effect 
tually  by  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der, and  suffering  it  to  remain  there  for  the' first  two  or 
three  days.  linmorrhagc  is  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence ; 
bat  should  this  take  place,  pressure,  made  bv  means  of 
sponge  or  lint  compresses,  may  be  tried ;  and  if  this  fail,  the 
bleeding^  vessel  must  be  sought  for  and  tied. 

LITHOTRITY  (from  Xi^o^,  a  stone,  and  the  root  rpi,  to 
pierce) ;  Lithotripsy  (from  Xi^g,  and  rf>i^<ii,  to  break),  *  the 
reduction  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  into  small  pieces,  by 
means  of  instruments  passed  into  that  organ  through  the 
urethra,  so  that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necessity  remain  for  the  pcrfunn- 
ance  of  lithotomy.'  This  operation,  which  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  surgery, 
was  first  seriously  proposed  in  1812,  and  Gruithuiscn,  a 
BaTarian  surgeon,  constructed  an  apparatus  for  performing 
it.  But  the  originality  of  the  idea  was  probably  derived 
from  antient  writers,  several  of  whom  speak  of  the  practica- 
bility of  breaking  stones  within  the  bladder,  although  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  mode  of  performing  it.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Rodriquez,  a  phy- 
sician of  Malaga,  is  said  to  have  broken  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  striking  it  with  a  catheter ;  but  the  first  sug- 
gestion we  meet  with  of  an  apparatus  constructed  oxprcssly 
for  this  purpose  is  by  Gruithuisen.  It  consisted  of  a  wide 
strait  tube,  which  was  introduced  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder.  Through  the  tube  was  passed  a  noose  of  cop- 
per wire  (by  which  the  stone  was  caught  hold  of  and  fixed) 
and  a  rod  terminating  in  a  circle  of  teeth  or  a  spear- point ; 
a  drilling-motion  was  now  giv(m  to  the  latter  instrument 
by  means  of  a  bow,  and  the  stone  was  thus  perforated  or 
broken.  Since  this  period,  the  operation  has  undergone 
successive  improvements  in  the  hands  of  Leroy,  Civiale, 
and  Heurteloup.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  this  last  gentleman.  The  patient  is  placed  on 
an  operating  bed.  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  any  inclina- 
tion being  given  to  it  that  the  operator  may  think  proper. 
At  its  foot  is  an  apparatus  for  affording  a  fulcrum  to  the 
instrument  which  is  to  be  passed  into  the  bladder ;  and  two 
slippers,  sectn'ely  fixed  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  apparatus  alluded  to,  serve  for  securing  the  feet  of  the 
patient,  who  is  placed  in  a  position  nearlv  resembling  that 
chosen  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  bladder  is  now 
moderately  distended  with  warm  water  injected  through  a 
catheter.  A  pair  of  strong  sliding  forceps,  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  are  then  introduced ; 
and  the  calculus  having  been  seized,  the  lower  piece  of  the 
forceps  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ser\'ing  as  a 
ftilerum,  and  the  upper  piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer  and 
the  calculus  broken.  Thus,  neither  the  shock  arising  from 
the  concussion  is  communicated  to  the  bladder,  nor  is  this 
organ  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  fragments  being  forcibly 
projected  against  its  internal  surface.  The  instruments  are 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  fragments  arc  afterwards  voided 
with  the  urine ;  or  if  any  remain  too  large  to  be  thus  dis- 
charged, tho  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  till  all 
is  got  rid  of.  It  were  to  bo  desired  that  an  operation  so 
simple,  productive  of  so  little  pain,  and  so  entirely  free  from 
the  dangers  attendant  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  was 
more  generally  applicable  than  it  is  found  to  be,  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  following  disadvantages.  Tho  patient  does  not 
obtain  a  cure  at  once,  and  in  many  instances  the  operation 
is  required  to  be  repeated  several  times ;  and  as  the  smallest 
fragment  which  remains  behind  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  stone,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  after  this  operation  than  after  lithotomy.  It  is  unfit 
for  calculi  formed  on  extraneous  substances  which  have 
entered  tho  bladder,  for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi,  for 
lar^e  or  very  hard  calculi,  for  patients  with  enlarged  pro- 
state gland  or  diseased  bladder,  and  for  children.  The  acci- 
dents liable  to  arise  from  the  operation  arc  generally  less 
grave  than  tiiose  to  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  sub- 
ject; two  of  the  most  serious  that  have  taken  place  are  per- 
foration of  the  coats  of  the  bladdl^r  and  the  breaking  of  the 
instrument  within  this  viscus.  But  where  the  stone  is 
imall  aivi  uot  too  hard,  and  other  favourable  circumstanoes 


I  are  present,  we  imagine  few  could  be  found  who  would  not 
I  give  it  the  preference  over  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

LITHUA'NIA,  a  large  tract  of  country  which  now  forms 
some  important  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  which 
once  constituted  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  until 
it  was  united  to  Poland  by  the  accession  of  its  reigning 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  Its  histor}'  is  very 
remarkable,  and  presents  a  most  extraordinar}*  instance  of 
a  nation  which,  after  having  remained  for  centuries  in  a 
state  of  utter  insignificance,  assumed,  by  its  conquests  and 
wise  policy,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  station  which 
rendered  it  for  about  a  century  the  most  formidable  power 
of  the  north. 

The  early  history  of  Lithuania  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  the  several  traditions  contained  in  its  chro- 
nicles are  exceedingly  confused.  A  current  tradition 
that  a  Roman  colony  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  tho 
Baltic  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mere  fable.  There  are 
some  very  ingenious  conjectures  that  the  Heruli,  who 
destroyed  the  Western  empire  under  Odoacer,  were  inhobi- 
tants  of  Lithuania,  and  that  after  their  expulsion  from  Italy 
they  returned  to  this  country,  and  brought  with  them  those 
words,  resembling  the  Latin,  which  abound  in  the  Lithu- 
anian language. 

The  first  mention  of  Lithuania  occurs  in  the  chronicle  of 
Quedlinburg.  A.D.  1009.  (Naruszewicz,  Hist,  of  Pohnd,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  145.)  From  that  time  the  name  of  Lithuania  begins 
to  appear  more  frequently  in  Russian  chronicles,  which 
speak  of  the  Lithuanians  as  a  poor  and  savage  nation,  some 
tribes  of  which  were  compelled  by  the  bordering  Russian 
princes  to  pay  a  tribute,  consisting  of  the  bark  of  birch 
trees  for  making  oil,  of  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of  lime 
trees,  and  of  brooms.  Tlie  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
nation  must  have  been  very  great  if  their  conquerors  were 
satisfied  with  such  sylvan  produce.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Lithuanians  began  to  be  more  known,  particularly  by 
their  wars  with  the  German  knights. 

Towards  the  year  1200,  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  founded 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Sword-bearers  (Ensiferi),  in  ordei 
to  conquer  the  pagans  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  tho 
Baltic  from  the  Curische  Ilaff  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
half-savage  barbarians  were  soon  subdued  by  the  valour 
and  miUtary  skill  of  those  warrior  monks,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  oppressive  bondage.  Not  long  after,  about 
1220,  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazo^'ia,  being  unable  to  resist  the 
predatory  attacks  of  the  Prussians,  a  branch  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, called  to  his  assistance  the  Knights  of  St.  .John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  granted  them  a  large  tract  of  land,  with 
many  castles.  These  knights  did  the  same  in  Prussia  that 
the  Sword-bearers  had  done  elsewhere ;  and  the  two  or- 
ders acquired  new  strength  from  their  union,  which  M'as 
effected  m  1238,  and  became  most  formidable  enemies  to 
their  neiglibours,  particularly  to  the  unconverted  Lithu- 
anians. These  priestly  soldiers  were  certainly  the  bravest, 
the  most  skilful,  and  the  best  armed  militia  of  that  time; 
and  their  numbers  were  continually  recruited  by  German 
adventurers,  who  flocked  to  their  standard  in  order  toobtoin 
the  remission  of  their  sins  and  a  grant  of  lands  wrested  from 
the  native  idolaters.  Such  were  tlft  enemies  with  whom 
the  Lithuanians  had  to  contend,  they  themselves  being 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  war,  almost  destitute  of  defensive 
armour,  and  having  for  the  most  part  no  other  weapons 
than  spears,  clubs,  and  arrows.  In  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages they  not  only  resisted  the  German  invaders  but 
gained  possession  of  some  of  those  Russian  principalities 
to  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  The  de- 
cline of  the  nowerful  Russian  principality  of  Ilalicz,  by 
the  death  of  Prince  Roman,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Zarichost,  1-206,  delivered  the 
Lithuanians  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  their  preda- 
tory incursions  began  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Polish 
ana  Russian  principalities :  some  of  the  latter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Lithuanian  chieftains,  who  generally  sought  to 
consolidate  their  acquisitions  by  embracing  the  creed  (that 
of  the  Eastern  Church)  of  their  new  subjects,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  remained  faithful  to  their 
idols. 

Ryngold  was  the  first  Lithuanian  ruler  who,  after  having 
united  under  his  dominion  all  the  principalities  of  that 
nation,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of  Jjihuania  about 
123 J.  His  son  Mindog,  having  received  from  the  Pupc 
the  royal  diadem,  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  crowned 
at  NoYogrodok  in  1252  (formerly  the  capital,  now  an  insigni* 
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cnnt  town),  by  the  archbishop  of  Riga  and  anchor  Roman 
Catholic  prelate;  but  nut  having  obtained  the  adran- 
ta'^cs  which  he  expected  from  his  conversion,  he  soon 
relapsed  into  paganism.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Witencs  established  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  ihat  country ;  but  Lithuanians  most  brilliant  eora  began 
after  the  accession  of  the  grand-duke  Ghcdymin  in  1315. 
He  made  most  extensive  conquests  in  the  south-western 
principalities  of  Russia,  and  consolidated  his  ]X)wer  by  in- 
suring the  most  perfect  protection  to  the  religion,  language, 
customs,  and  proixirty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
lands.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  that 
conquest  is,  that  those  newly  acquired  provinces  were  in- 
trusted only  to  the  administration  of  such  princes  of  the 
Lithuanian  dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  relieion  of  the 
conquered  population,  whilst  the  sovereign  still  remained 
an  idolater.  This  wise  policy,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  displayed  by  other  conquerors,  strongly  attached 
the  Russian  Christians,  who  were  five  times  as  numerous 
as  the  real  Lithuanian  population,  to  their  new  masters, 
under  whose  sway  they  found  that  repose  and  security  of 
which  they  had  been  fbr  a  long  time  deprived  by  the  in- 
ternal feuds  of  their  petty  princes,  and  the  incessant  an- 
noyance from  the  Mongols,  who,  possessing  the  north- 
eastern principalities  of  Russia,  constantly  attempte<l  to 
extend  tneir  rule  over  those  parts  which  became  now  a 
portion  of  the  Lithuanian  empire. 

Two  nations,  of  a  different  origin  and  creed,  thus  became 
soon  blended  together,  and  the  Russian  Christians  were 
always  the  most  !oyal  subjects  of  the  pagan  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  became  the  otiicial  language  of 
Lithuania,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Polish 
language.* 

The  government  of  Lithuania  was  in  some  degree  feudal : 
each  province  was  given  in  fief,  generally  to  a  prince  of  the 
reigning  family.  There  was  not  however  anything  like  the 
regular  fbudal  organization  of  western  Europe.  After  its 
union  with  Poland,  Lithuania  was  governed  by  the  same 
forms  as  that  country. 

Ghedymin  was  killed  in  1 328,  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress 
of  the  German  knights.  He  divided  bis  empire  among 
his  several  sons,  but  after  some  contention,  ono  of  them, 
called  Olgherd,  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  He  proved 
a  worthy  successor  to  his  glorious  fother:  he  defeated 
the  Tartars,  and  compelled  those  of  Crimea  to  become 
his  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania 
to  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  republics  of  Novogorod  and  Pskow  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy,  and  he  presented  himself  in  triumph 
before  the  gates  of  Moscow  in  the  years  1368,  1370,  and 
1373.  He  died  in  1381,  in  the  Christian  community  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  he  embraced  on  his  death-bed,  at  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Russian  princess  of 
Twer.  It  is  even  supposed  that  he  had  secretly  been  a 
Christian  during  his  lifetime,  and  had  early  beconio  a  con- 
vert to  its  doctrines. 

Olgherd*s  son  and  supcessor,  Yaguellon,  married,  in  1385, 
Hedvige  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Poland,  and,  having  been 
baptized,  ascended  the  throne  of  that  countr)-.  From  that 
time  Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland. 

Yaguellon,  having  become  a  Christian,  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  convert  his  pagan  subjects.  The  attach- 
ment of  these  idolaters  to  their  religion  seems  to  have  been 
at  that  time  very  weak,  and  Yaguellon  had  no  great  difli- 
culty  in  accomplisliing  his  task.  It  is  asserted  by  the  chro- 
nicles that  the  promise  of  a  new  white  woollen  coat  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Lithuanian  pagans  to  desert  their 
idols  and  to  approach  the  baptismal  font. 

Yaguellon  himself  translated  for  the  use  of  his  subjects 
the  Creed  and  the  I^rd  s  Prayer  into  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. It  was  natural  for  the  new  converts  to  retain  for  a 
long  time  many  heathen  rites,  and  even  in  our  days  the 
common  people  preserve  many  customs  evidently  derived 
from  their  idolatrous  forefathers.  Although  by  the  accession 
of  Yaguellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  the  two  countries  be- 
came united,  it  often  happened  that  the  kings  of  Poland  of 
the  Yaguellonian  family,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 

•  Thti  Ku«aUii  idiom  ii  nnitr  diflereut  fpora  tlio  Miwcovito,  or  m«lero  Rus- 
ftian.  It  i*  ft  dialrtrt  calW  Reurrally  tJiHt  of  Whiti*  UiimIii.  .ixnl  it  i»  now 
niiukrn  by  the  pr.puiatioii  ofihe  present  xoTcrameuU  of  Vitciwk.  Moliilcw, 
and  Snmlcoik.  It  bat  no  litentnrc  czc(rpt  the  ktaUitP  or  cwlc  of  I«w«  of  Liiho 
aiiiii,  publisliod  in  the  nxtconth  rciitiuy,  aud  tbo  ofliciol  lecoida  of  liiat  couiitrv 
till  the  middlM  of  tht  s«v«uteenth  conturv. 


Lithuania,  but  elective  in  Poland,  after  their  accession  to 
the  crown  of  the  latter  country,  gave  up  the  government  of 
Lithuania  to  a  prince  of  their  family,  but  still  retained  the 
sovereignty.  The  most  celebrated  of  those  princes  wu 
Vitold<1430).  A  kind  of  union  of  the  two  countries  was  ef- 
fected at  the  diet  of  Lublin  in  1569,  composed  of  senaton 
and  deputies  of  both  nations.  By  this  transaction  the  rights 
of  the  Polish  nobles  were  e?c tended  to  those  of  Lithuania, 
whose  throne  became  elective  like  that  of  Poland.  The 
diets  of  the  two  countries  were  held  in  common,  but  the 
laws,  finances,  and  armies  remained  separate.  This  state  of 
thinp  continued  till  the  fall  of  Poland. 

We  have  already  said  that  Lithuania  extended  under  the 
reign  of  Olgherd  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  l>oii  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  lost  a  Treat  part  of  its  do- 
minions under  the  reien  of  Casimir  IIL,  king  of  Poland 
and  grand-duke  of  Litnuania,  and  on  sevei-al  aubsecioent 
occasions.  But  these  events  belong  to  the  history  of  PoiaiMl 
of  which  Lithuania  then  formed  an  integral  part.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  1772,  Lithu- 
ania was  divided  into  the  following  palatinates  or  counties: 
Vilna,  Troki,  Novogrodek,  Brest,  Vitepsk,  Polock,  MstishC 
and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia. 

The  territory  which  constituted  the  government  duchy  of 
Lithuania  at  the  abov^-mentioned  time  now  forms  tbe 
Russian  governments  of  1 ,  Vilna ;  2,  Grodno ;  3,  Bialrs- 
tock ;  4,  Minsk ;  5,  Mohilew  ;  and  6,  Vitepsk ;  and,  7,  the 
palatinate  of  Augustov,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  consti- 
tuted by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1813.  The  extent  and  popn* 
lation  of  this  province  are  as  follows : — 

Vilna         .  22,970  Eng.sq.  miles.  1,357,400  pop. 
Grodno       .     6,930         „  .        868,100 

Bialystock       3,300         „  •        324,600 

Vitepsk      .14,190         „  .        934,900 

Mohilew     .    19,500  „  .        985,400 

Minsk  38,930         „  •      1,163.100 

AugustoT  .  19,000         „  .        335,000'* 

Lithuania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  country,  althouirh 
there  are  somo  hills  in  the  environs  of  Vilna.    The  nor^i- 
westcrn  part,   comprehending  the  duchy  of  Samogitia,  ii 
very  fertile,  and  celebrated  particularly  on  account  of  its    | 
flax.    The  banks  of  the  Niemen  arc  also  generally  fertile^    1 
and  in  many  parts  very  picturesque.    But  the  greatc^r  part    j 
of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  marshes,  and  ffcDS.    ■ 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-mosses,  but  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  ver}-  limited,  and  many  iron-works  which 
formerly  existed  are  now  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
cheaper  rate  at  which  iron  can  be  got  from  the  mines  in  tbe 
north  of   Russia    and    Siberia.      Blocks  of   granite  snd 
pudding-stone  are  scattered  over  many  districts.  The  large    ■ 
forests  abound  in  fino  timber,  and  contain  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wild  animals,  such  as  elks,  wild  hogs,  bears,  wolve«, 
foxes,  &c.     An  animal  peculiar  to  Lithuania  is  the  urochi^ 
or  bison,  which  was  formerly  found  in  many  forests  of  Po- 
land and  Germany,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  single  spot  in 
Lithuania,  called  tho  forest  of  Biala  Vieia.    [Bison.]    Tbe 
climate  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  vcrv  hot  in  sum- 
mer.   There  are  scarcely  any  manufactui-es  in  the  countir, 
and  its  exports  consist  chielly  of  flax,  honip,  corn,  timber, 
honey,  and  wax. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  Lithuania  are  Ibe 
Niemen  (in  German,  Memel),  the  Dnieper,  Bereiina.  VilHs, 
&c.  The  chief  towns  are  Vilna,  its  antient  capital,  Groduo^ 
Minsk,  Mohilew,  Vitepsk,  &c 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lithuanians  remained 
idolaters  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Their  chief 
deity  was  Perkunas,  or  the  god  of  thunder,  besides  some 
other  divinities  presiding  over  seasons,  elements,  and  parti- 
cular occupations,  as  was  the  case  in  almost  nil  the  idola- 
trous creeds  of  antient  Europe,  llioy  possesswl  also  sacred 
groves  and  fountains,  and  worship|>ed  the  fire  and  conse- 
crated snakes.  Some  learned  (lisquisitions  have  been 
written  on  the  probable  origin  of  tho  antient  Lithuanian 
worship;  among  others,  Lasicius,  or  Lasitski,  •  De  Diis 
iSamogitorum,'  in  the  collection  of  Elzevir,  •  Do  Republic^ 
Polona.' 

Tlie  population  of  Lithuania  is  composed  of  Lithuanians, 
Lithuano- Russians,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Tartars.  The  last 
form  a  population  of  about  100,000  individuals,  and  are 

*  Wc  have  followed  the  ilutn  fiiinUhnl  hy  Ha»!«>ll.  ISJS,  umI  wloptrd  br 
Malti;  lixun  iu  bia '  (Mnexal  Geography,'  ami  tfehaiUUi  in  hi*  *  8uU*tici  of 
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lesccndiints  of  a  Tar(ar  colony  settled  in  Lithuania  by  the 
;rand-duke  Vitold  towarrls  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  con- 
ury.  Tiiey  all  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  they 
xc  not  distinguished  in  externals  from  the  other  inhabitants 
f  the  country.  Tho&e  who  are  descended  from  the  Tartar 
durzas,  or  nobles,  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
Ability,  and  possessed  all  the  privileges  of  that  order,  and 
bey  continue  to  possess  them  under  the  Russian  govern- 
lent.  Tliey  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  honesty,  and  are 
enerally  employeid  in  various  offices  of  trust. 

We  have  already  said  thut  the  orii^in  of  the  Lithuanian 
ation  is  invoWcd  m  obscurity,  and  that  all  the  conjectures 
n  this  sulject  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  have 
Iso  alluded  to  the  tradition  about  a  Kuman  colony  in  Li- 
luania.  Adelunj^  and  Vator  define  the  Lithuanians  to  be 
Germ ano-Slii vie  nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their 
inguage  are  Slavonian.  Balbi,  in  his  'Ethnographical 
kilos.'  places  the  Lithuanian  language  among  the  Slavo- 
ian,  nnd  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson,  that  it  is 
iin]iose«l  of  four-sixths  of  Slavonian,  of  which  two^ixths 
*e  derived  fVom  the  Polish  and  two-sixths  from  the 
iissian  languages,  whilst  the  remaining  two-sixths  may  be 
aceil  to  the  Finnish,  Gothic,  and  German.  The  opinion 
>wevcr  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a  correct  one.  There 
.11  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  Slavonic  words 
*cauic  uiixed  with  the  Lithuanian  language,  from  the  cir- 
imstance  of  the  Russian  and  afterwards  the  Polish  being 
c  official  languages  of  that  country :  it  is  also  certain  that 
e  rule  of  the  German  knights  introdn(«d  many  German 
irds  into  the  Lithuanian  language,  but  their  number  is  by 
I  means  so  large  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  above  men- 
med.  The  recent  researches  of  some  distinguished  German 
lilulogists,  and  particularly  those  of  Bopp  and  Bohlen,  have 
oved  that  the  Lithuanian  language,  is  closely  alhed  to  the 
Ln>ci'ir,  and  that  all  the  words,  except  those  of  modern 
troduction  which  are  derived  Arom  the  Latin,  Germanic, 
id   Slavonian  languages,  are  so  related  to  Sanscrit  roots, 

common  with  those  above-mentioned  languages,  as  to 
ovc  only  that  the  Lithuanian  language  has  a  common 
ig^n  with  them,  but  not  that  it  is  derived  fh)m  them, 
rofeasor  Bohlen,  of  Konigsberg,  an  eminent  Sanscrit 
holar,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Lithuanian 
nsnia^c,  thinks  that  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
iBsorit  than  to  any  other  known  language.  The  Lithu- 
lian  language  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects, 
e  Lithuanian  Proper,  and  the  Lettonian,  or  Livonian,  both 

which  may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  ones.  The  lithu- 
lian  Proper  contains  the  followini^  dialects:— 1st,  the  old 
riifcsian,  which  had  been  spoken  in  Prussia  previously  to 
e  arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
led  by  all  means  to  extirpate  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
ifavourabic  circumstance,  it  was  still  in  general  use  at  the 
ae  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  support  it  do- 
red  from  the  Protestant  authorities,   it  dwindled  away, 

that  according  to  Hartknocli,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 

the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  at  that  time  only 
few  old  ])eople  who  understood  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
Jinct  as  a  living  language.  It  differs  from  other  Lithu- 
lian  dialects  in  havincj:  a  greater  admixture  of  German 
lan  Slavonian  words,  which  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
le  Gernian  knights,  who  took  possession  of  the  country, 
id  whuse  language  finally  superse<led  that  of  the  native 
>pu]ation. 

Simon  Gruncr,  a  Dominican  monk,  translated  in  1521 
le  Lord*s  Prayer  into  that  language,  and  collected  a  small 
ocahulary  of  eighty-nine  words.    Albert,  duke  of  Prussia, 

tealous  propagator  of  the  Reformation,  ordered  a  cate- 
hixm  to  he  composed  in  that  language,  which  was  published 
t  Kiinigsberg,  1 545.  The  authors  of  this  catechism,  wishing 
J  make  it  intelligible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  used 
u  its  composition  promiscuously  all  the  l(x;al  dialects  into 
rkirh  this  language  is  subdivided :  the  result  of  such  an 
Uuid  plan  was,  that  it  became  unintelligible  to  all.  It 
rai  tliercforc  remodelled,  and  the  dialect  of  Samland,  as 
•ein^  the  most  widely  spread,  was  adopted.  This  cutcchism, 
4  wdl  as  the  Enchiridion,  or  church  service  (Konii^sberg, 
561),  are  the  only  extant  monuments  of  that  old  language. 

2.  The  Prusso-Lithuanian  dialect,  which  is  now  siwken 
bout  Insterburg  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old 
Prussian,  but  it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish 
rordsw  A  Bible,  translated  into  that  language  by  Quandt, 
ras  published  at  Konigsberg,  1755,  and  many  religious 
iwks  in  that  same  dialect  are  mentioned  in  its  preface. 


The  Polish -Lithuanian,  or  Samogitian  language,  which 
is  spoken  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  province  of  Samogitia,  differs  from  the 
Prussian  dialect  m  being  more  free  from  the  admixture  of 
German  words,  and  it  is  certainly  the  purest  of  all  the  dia- 
lects, as  the  population  by  which  it  is  spoken  resisted  the 
German  invaders.  The  Russian  language,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  became  the  official  language  of  the  country, 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  subsequent  influence 
of  the  Polish,  have  introfluced  many  words  derived  from 
both  these  languages.  There  is  in  that  dialect  a  Protestant 
Bible  translated  by  Chilinski,  published  at  London  in  1600, 
and  many  other  works  of  a  religious  character. 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the 
lettonian,  or  the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Curoniun.  It  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  ])art  of  Livonia,  in 
Courland,  and  a  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  which 
was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia.  It  dilTei-s  from  the 
other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixture  of  Finnish 
words,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  dialect.  It  is  subdivided 
into  several  minor  dialects,  of  which  that  which  is  spoken 
about  Mittau  and  Riga  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  com- 
position of  several  religious  works.  There  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  a  chair  of  this  language. 

For  a  circumstantial  acicount  of  the  works  published 
about  the  Lithuanian  language,  or  composed  in  it,  see  Mith' 
ridateM,  by  John  Adelung,  continued  by  Sevcrin  Vater« 
vol.  ii.,  p.  696,  &C.,  Berlin,  1S09:  as  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Sanscrit,  see  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar^  and  the 
article  Language. 

UTPOPA,  a  genus  of  pectinibranchiate  moUusks,  esta- 
blished by  M.  Rang,  with  the  following  characters  : — 

Animal  transparent,  spiral,  furnished  with  a  rather  short 
and  narrow  fooU  and  a  head  provided  with  two  elongated 
conical  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  external  base. 

Shell  not  thick,  horny,  w'ith  a  slight  epidermis,  slightly 
transparent ;  conoid ;  thu  trhorls  of  the  spire  rather  rounded, 
the  bst  whorl  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together,  the 
apex  pointed  and  furrowed  longitudinally ;  anerture  oval, 
wider  anteriorly  than  it  is  posteriorlv,  borders  disunited,  the 
right  border  or  lip  uniting  itself  to  tne  left,  without  forming 
a  very  distinct  notch,  but  only  a  deep  '  contour,*  in  the  place 
of  one;  left  lip  returning  inwards  (rentrant  en  dedans)  so  as 
to  form  a  pn)jectiou  with  tlie  anterior  extremity  of  the  colu- 
mella, which  is  rounded,  arched,  and  a  little  truncated  an- 
teriorly.   No  operculum, 

M.  Rang  places  this  form  between  Janthina  and  Phasia- 
nella ;  and  obser\'es  that  the  habits  of  this  pelagic  mollusk 
are  very  curious.  He  states  that  be  had  many  years  ago 
observed  the  shell,  but  time  had  not  permitted  him  to 
study  the  animal.  M.  Bellanger,  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  was  the  first  who  recognised  it,  but  that  gentleman 
unfortunately  had  not  studied  its  external  organization ;  he 
obsen'ed  however  the  singular  fact  that  this  animal,  which 
lives  upon  floating  plants,  emits  them  sometimes,  but  holds 
itself  fixed  by  a  thread*  M.  Rang  dissected  some  speci- 
mens preserved  in  spirit  of  wine  given  to  him  by  that  officer, 
and  detected  some  small  glairy  masses  which  appeared  to 
M.  Rang  to  be  attached  to  the  foot,  and  which  were  easily 
drawn  out  to  considerable  length.  M.  Rang  looked  in  vain 
for  an  operculum,  the  absence  of  which  establishes  a  great 
difference  between  this  genus  and  PhammeUot  and  has  de- 
scribed two  species,  differont  as  reganls  the  shell,  but  with 
apparently  similar  animals. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ITie  ocean. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  genus  Litiopa,  like  some 
otliers,  proves  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  divisions 
founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  operculum. 


Shell  of  Lttlopa,  ma^IficL 

LITMUS,  or  LACMUS,  a  fine  blue  but  fugitive  colour 
prepared  from  Wiq  Zjecomnra  tartarea,  a  lichen  which  grows 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Void  Islands.  In  order  to  extract 
the  colouring  matter  the  lichen  is  cleaned  and  reduced  to 

•  Sco  LxuHEAKfi  vol.  xill.  p.  fOO. 
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Siwder ;  tbis  is  then  mixed  with  urine  and  lime,  and  in  a  few 
ays  the  blue  colour  is  developed.  The  litmus  is  imported 
in  small  cubical  cakes  of  duskv-blue  colour,  which  are  light 
and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  The  colouring  matter, 
which  is  sui>posed  to  be  erythrin,  existing  also  in  archil,  is 
soluble  both  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful tint. 

Litmus  is  used  as  a  chemical  test  for  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  acids,  by  which  it  is  turned  red,  and  the  blue  is 
restored  by  alkalis,  so  that  when  slightly  reddened  it  may 
also  be  employed  to  detect  alkalis.  It  is  employed  either  as 
8  tincture,  or  more  commonly  paper  stained  blue  with  it  is 
used.  The  tincture  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called 
tincture  of  turnsole,  a  name  which  was  given  to  the  colour 
in  order  to  keep  its  true  source  a  secret 

The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkali,  for  when  moistened  litmus  and  tur- 
meric paper  are  put  into  contact,  the  turmeric  becomes 
brown,  indicating  the  action  of  an  alkali.  To  a  certain 
extent  therefore  the  alkali  reduces  the  value  and  accuracy 
as  a  test  of  acids ;  it  was  nevertheless  found  by  Mr.  Watt 
that  it  detected  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
1 00,000  times  its  weight  of  water. 

By  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  tincture  of  litmus  becomes 
red  even  in  close  vessels ;  and  there  exists  between  its  colour- 
ing matter  and  that  of  indigo  a  certain  degree  of  analogy ; 
both  for  example  are  capable  of  being  deprived  of  oxygen, 
and  when  thus  deoxidized  lose  their  blue  colour,  which  is 
restored  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  other  means  of  reoxidiie- 
ment.  The  nrotosalts  of  iron  also,  which  are  well  known  to 
deoxidize  inaigo,  produce  the  same  efifect  upon  litmus. 

LITRE,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  or  a  cube  whose 
sides  are  each  3*9371  English  inches.  It  contains  61*0280 
English  cubic  inches,  for  four  litres  and  a  half  make, 
roughly  speaking,  an  imperial  gallon.  The  litre  is  there- 
fore a  little  less  than  our  quart:  more  precisely,  it  is 
-22009687  of  a  gallon. 

LITTLETON,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Westcote,  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Luttleton, 
Luttelton,  or  Lyttelton  (the  last  being  the  mode  in  which 
he  himself  appears  to  have  written  it :  see  the  extract  firom 
his  will  given  below),  of  Franklcy  in  Worcestershire,  whose 
surname  and  arms  he  took.  He  was  educated  atone  of  the 
universities,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
in  due  time  ho  became  one  of  tho  readers  of  that  Society : 
Sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  his  reading  on  the  statute 
IVestm.  2,  De  donis  conditionalibus.  He  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VI.  steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace  or 
marshalsea  of  the  king's  household.  On  the  13th  May, 
1455,  in  the  33  Henry  VI.,  he  was  made  king's  serjeant, 
and  in  that  capacity  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of 
assize.  In  1454  he  had  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,*  and  two  years  after  was  in  commission  with  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Buckingham,  and  William  Bhrmingham, 
Esq.,  to  raise  forces  in  the  county  of*  Warwick.  (Collins, 
Peerage^  who  gives  as  his  reference,  *  Pat.  36,  Hen.  6,  p.  1, 
m.  7.)  In  1462  (2  Edward  IV.)  he  received  a  general  par- 
don from  the  crown,  and  was  continued  in  his  post  as  king's 
Serjeant,  and  also  as  justice  of  assize  for  the  same  circuit 
On  the  26th  April,  1466  (6  Edward  IV.),  Littleton  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  rode  the  Northamptonshire  circuit.  About  the  same 
time  he  obtained  a  writ,  directed  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  for  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  for  the  annual  paymentof  110  marks,  to  support 
his  dignity,  with  1 06*.  1 1  \d,  to  furnish  him  with  a  furred  robe, 
and  6*.  6^.  more  for  another  robe,  called  linura.  In  the  fif- 
tcMMilh  year  of  the  same  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  married  Joan,  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  Chctwin,  of  Ingestre,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heircsscs  of  William  Burley.  of 
Broomscrolt  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Esq.,  with  whom 
he  had  large  possessions.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daujihlers.  1.  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lyttelton, 
barons  of  Franklcy,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  2.  Richard, 
to  whom  the  *  Tenures'  are  addressed,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VIII.  3.  Tiiomas, 
fi-om   whom   were  descended  tho  Lord-Keeper  Lyttelton, 

•  Collini's'Pecraffp,'  vol.  viL.p.  423.  who  citM  at  his  sutliority  for  thl«,  'Au- 
tographus  penes  Ilonoratissimum  Dom.  Dom.  Geo.  Lyttelton.  Bannem  de 
Fniialsy.* 


baron  of  Mounslow,  in  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoaa 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  His  two  daughters,  named 
Ellen  and  AHce,  both  died  unmarried.  (Collins*a  Peerage, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  424.) 

Littleton  died  at  Frankley  on  the  23rd  August,  1481, 
affed  about  sixty,  and  was  buried  in  Wwoester  caihednl, 
wnere  his  tomb  bore  the  following  inscription : — '  Hie  jseet 
corpus  Thome  littelton  de  Frankley,  Militis  de  Balneo,  et 
unus  Justiciarorum  de  Communi  »anco,  qui  obiit  23  Au- 
gusti,  Ann.  Dom.  mcccclxxxi.' 

In  Collins's  *  Peerage '  there  is  a  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lit- 
tleton's will, '  faithfully  copied  from  the  original  remaining 
in  the  Prerogative  Office.'  It  contains  some  curious  particu- 
lars ;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  following  extract 
from  its  commencement : — 

'In  the  name  of  Grod,  Amen.  I,  Thomas  Lyttelton, 
Knight,  oon  of  King's  justice  of  the  common  place,  make 
my  testament,  and  notiiie  my  wille,  in  the  manner  and  forme 
that  foUoweth.  First,  I  bequeth  my  soul  to  Almighty  God, 
Fader,  Sonne,  and  Hollye  Ghost,  three  Persons  and  oon 
Grod»  and  our  Lorde,  maker  of  heveu  and  erth,  and  of  all 
tho  worlde;  and  to  our  most  blessed  Lady  and  Virgin, 
Saynt  Mary,  moder  of  our  Lord  and  Jesu  Christ,  the  odIj 
begotten  Sonne  of  our  saide  Lorde  Grod,  the  Fader  of 
heven,  and  to  Saint  Christopher,  the  which  our  saide  Lorde 
did  truste  to  here  on  his  shouldres,  and  to  all  the  saints  of 
heven  ;  and  my  body  to  be  berried  in  the  tombc  I  lete  make 
for  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  cathednU- 
church  of  the  monastere  of  our  said  blessed  lady  of  Wor- 
cester, under  an  image  of  St.  Christopher,  in  caas  if  I  die  in 
Worcestershire.  Also,  I  wulle,  and  specially  desire,  that 
immediately  after  my  decesse,  myn  executors  finde  three 
gode  nreests  for  to  singe  jij  trentals  for  my  soule,  so  that 
evericn  preest,  by  himself,  sing  oon  trental,  and  that  e^-erich 
such  preest  have  right  sufficiently  for  his  labor ;  also,  that 
myn  executors  finde  another  gode  preest  for  to  singe  for  my 
soule  fyve  masses,'  &c.  He  tnen  makes  a  provision  for  his 
two  younger  sons,  willing  that  the  '  feoffees  to  myn  use'  of 
and  in  certain  manors  and  lordships  should  *  make  some 
estates  *  unto  his  sons  Richard  and  Thomas  Lyttelton. 

He  appointed  his  three  sons  and  '  Sir  Xtopher  Goldraiyth, 
parson  of  Bromsgrove,  Sir  Robert  Cank,  parson  of  Enfield, 
and  Robert  Oxclyve,'  to  be  his  executors;  The  will  is  dated 
at  Frankley,  22nd  August,  1481,  being,  as  appears  from  the 
date  of  his  death  on  his  monument  already  quoted,  the  day 
preceding  that  of  his  death. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Littleton 
compiled  his  book  of '  Tenures'  when  he  was  judge,  after  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  but  that  it  was  not  printed  du^ 
ing  his  life;  that  the  first  impression  was  at  Rouen  in 
France,  by  William  de  Taillier,  ad  instafitiam  Bichardi 
Pinson,  the  printer  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  was  first 
printed  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlII.  In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  '  Commentary,'  it  is  remarked  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous,  because  it  appeared  by  two  copies  in  the  book- 
seller's custody  that  the  *  Tenures*  were  printed  twice  in 
London  in  the  year  1 528,  once  by  Richard  Pinson,  and 
again  by  Robert  Rcdmayne,  and  that  was  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  observed  that,  to  determine 
with  certainty  when  the  Rohan  or  Rouen  edition  was  pub- 
lished, is  almost  impossible ;  but  that  from  the  old  editions 
above  mentioned  it  may  be  collected,  not  only  that  the 
Rohan  impression  is  older  than  the  year  1528,  but  also,  by 
what  occurs  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  them,  that  there 
had  been  other  impressions  of  the  book  in  question.  HoV; 
ever,  it  appears  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time^  to 
settle  with  accuracy  when  the  first  edition  of  Littleton's 
work  was  printed. 

Littleton's  work  on  English  tenures  is  written  in  Nonaan 
French,  divided  into  three  books,  and  addressed  to  his  son,  for 
whose  use  it  was  probably  intended.  He  says  himself  in  the 
Tabula,  in  a  not^  following  the  list  of  chapters  in  the  first  two 
books—'  And  these  two  little  books  I  have  made  to  thee 
for  the  better  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  **An- 
tient  Book  of  Tenures." '  And  after  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  book  iii.  ho  thus  concludes:— 

*Epilogus. 

'And  know,  my  son,  that  I  would  not  have  thee  believe 
that  all  which  I  have  said  in  these  books  is  law,  for  I  will  not 
presume  to  take  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things  that 
are  not  law  inquire  and  learn  of  my  wise  masters  learned 
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in  the  law.  NotwithsUnding,  albeit  that  certain  things 
which  are  moved  and  specified  in  the  said  books  are  not 
altogether  law,  yet  such  things  shall  make  thee  more  apt 
and  able  to  understand  and  apprehend  the  arguments  and 
tlie  reasons  of  the  law,  &c  For  by  the  arguments  and  rea- 
■ma  in  the  law  a  man  more  sooner  shall  come  to  the  cer- 
Uanty  and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

*  Lex  plus  ImdtUur  quando  ratione  probahtr.' 

The  circumstance  above  referred  to  of  this  treatise  hav- 
ing been  originally  but  a  sort  of  introductory  lesson  *  for  the 
better  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  **  Antient 
Book  of  Tenures'* '  may  in  part  account  for  what  has  been 
often  remarked  respecting  its  defect  in  the  accurate  divi- 
sion and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
style  however  in  which  it  is  written  is  remarkably  good. 
It  combines  the  qnalities  of  clearness,  plainness,  and  brevity, 
in  a  degree  that  is  not  only  extraordinary  for  the  rude  age 
in  which  its  author  wrote,  but  rendera  him  superior,  as  to 
buhty  of  style,  to  any  writer  on  English  law  who  has  succeeded 
bim.  It  is  equally  free  from  the  barbarous  pedantry  and 
quaintness  of  Coke,  and  fh>m  the  occasionally  somewhat 
vtietorical  manner  of  Blackstone. 

Lialeton  very  seldom  quotes  any  authority  for  what  he 
advances :  indeed,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  lawyers 
of  his  age  to  cite  many  authorities,  even  in  arguments  and 
opinions  delivered  in  court  Littleton  is  a  fair,  or  rather 
a  fikTourable  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  English 
lawyers,  often  with  great  acuteness  and  consistency,  fol- 
lowed out  all  the  consequences  that  might  be  logically  de- 
duced from  certain  principles  or  maxims,  some  of  which 
maxims  or  premises  being  irrational  and  absurd,  necessarily 
led  to  irrational  and  absurd  conclusions.  What  with  the 
alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  law  since  Littleton  wrote, 
there  is  much  of  Littleton's  book  that  is  not  now  law ;  but 
Arom  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  property  in  land,  in 
Older  to  understand  thoroughly  what  it  now  is,  Littleton  is 
■till  an  indispensable  book  to  the  student  of  English  law. 
Bnt  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  following  opinion  given  in 
Roger  North's  'Life  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Guilford: — 
*  Coke's  comment  upon  Littleton  ought  not  to  be  read  by 
students,  to  whom  it  is  at  least  unprofitable ;  for  it  is  but  a 
eommon-place  (book),  and  much  more  obscure  than  the 
baxe  text  without  it.  And,  to  say  truth,  that  text  needs  it 
not ;  for  it  is  so  plain  of  itselfi  that  a  comment,  properly 
so  called,  doth  but  obscure  it.*  (vol.  i.,  p.  21.)  Coke's 
'Commentary  on  Littleton '  was  no  other  than  a  sort  of 
eommon-place  book  kept  by  Coke  as  a  manual,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  all  his  law  and  references  to  law  as  they  oc- 
curred. 

To  put  this  Commentary,  or  rather  common-place  book, 
into  a  student's  hands  to  read  as  an  institutional  or  ele- 
■wntary  book  is  evidently  futile ;  and  the  doing  so  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  whv  so  many  students  of  Englisn  law  break 
down  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  career.  The  efifect  is, 
aa  North,  or  rather  the  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  observed, 
'like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  which  never  teacheth  a  lan- 
guage :*  and  therefore  with  him  we  may  conclude  that '  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  error  for  a  student  to  peruse  such.'  (North's 
Ltfe  qf  LordrKesper  GuHford,  vol.  L,  p.  21.)  It  is  much 
hotter  ibr  the  student  who  wishes  to  lay  well  the  foundations 
of  his  professional  knowledge  to  read  Littleton  without  the 
eomment  (which  of  course  he  will  find  useful  afterwards, 
when  he  wishes  to  examine  any  particular  point  very  mi- 
nutely) ;  but  then  he  must  re^  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
a  little  at  a  time ;  in  short,  very  much  as  he  would  read 
Euclid,  if  he  wishes  to  master  it 

(The  authoiities  used  in  this  article  are  chiefly  Coke*s 
Fre&ce  to  his  Commentary  on  Littleton;  the  article  'Lit- 
tleton, Thomas,'  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  ;  Butler's 
Pcefoce  to  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Commentary;  and  ColUns's  Peerage^  vol.  vii.,  article  'Lord 
LyUelton.') 

LITTORI'NA.    [TuRBiNiDiE.] 

LITUITES,  a  group  of  fossil  cephalopoda,  confined  to  the 
strata  of  the  Silurian  and  older  systems.  The  shell  is  partly 
straight  and  partly  convoluted,  nearly  as  in  spirula.  Lam, 

LITURGY  (from  the  Greek  X«troupyta,  which  originally 
signified  at  Athens '  certaiii  public  functions  or  duties  to 
which  the  citizens  were  personally  liable')  is  a  form  of  public 
devotion,  and  more  particularly  the  Office  of  Ck>mmon 
Prayer  used  in  our  own  or  any  other  church.  Li  the  Greek 
P.  O,  No  858. 


or  Constantinopolitan  church  three  Liturgies  are  in  use, 
those  of  Basil,  Chi7so8tom,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Prse* 
sanctified.  In  the  Romish  church  the  Liturgy  is  divided 
into  several  books  or  offices,  as  the  breviary,  the  ceremoniale, 
or  office  peculiar  to  the  pope ;  the  missal,  or  office  of  the 
mass ;  the  pontificale,  directing  the  functions  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  rituale,  or  pastorale,  for  the  guidance  of  the  simple 

Sriests.  The  Spanish  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lozarabic  Liturgy.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy  is  that  more 
particularly  in  use  in  the  church  of  Milan.  In  France  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  had  a  breviary  of  its  own, 
which  was  neither  the  Roman  nor  that  of  Tours;  and  the 
same  difference  obtained  at  St  Quintin  and  in  other 
Gallican  churches. 

At  the  Reformation  all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the 
Continent,  without  a  single  exception,  introduced  Liturgies 
for  the  more  uniform  celebration  of  divine  service. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  service  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  different  Liturgies 
were  used  with  us,  also,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Bangor, 
and  even  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  had  their  respective  uses ; 
but  no  cathedral  had  such  a  variety  of  service  books  for 
its  use  as  Sarum.  '  Use'  was  another  name  for  the  Ordi- 
nate, or  complete  service  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  insti- 
tuted by  bishop  Osmund  in  1077.  It  was  also  named  the 
Consuetudinary;  and  in  Knighton's  and  Higden's  time  it 
obtained  almost  all  over  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The 
whole  province  of  Ckinterbury  adopted  it^  and  in  right  of  it 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  precentor  in  the  college  of 
bishops  whenever  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  performed 
divine  service.     (Lyndwood,  Provinc.  de/eriis  c,  ult.) 

The  publication  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  '  Primer'  in 
1535,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  the  Church  of 
Englanu.  It  was  followed  in  1537  by  *  The  Godly  and  Pious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,*  containing  a  declaration  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Seven  Sacraments,  &c.,  republished  with 
corrections  and  alterations  in  1540  and  1543.  In  1545  a 
second  '  Primer*  came  out;  and  in  1547,  1st  Edward  VI., 
archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  with  eleven  other 
bisho[)s  and  eminent  divines,  were  commissioned  by  the 
king  in  council  to  compile  a  Liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage free  from  the  erroneous  doctrines  by  which  the  Latin 
Liturgies  of  the  church,  while  un reformed,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. This  was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1548, 
and  published  in  1549.  In  1551  it  was  slightly  revised, 
and  again  confirmed  in  parliament ;  but  both  this  and  the 
former  act  of  1 548  were  repealed  on  the  1  st  of  Marv,  as  not 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Romish  Churcn,  which 
she  was  about  to  restore.  Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
the  act  of  repeal  was  reversed;  several  learned  divines, 
headed  by  archbishop  Parker,  were  appointed  to  make  an- 
other review  of  King  Edward's  Liturgies,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  the  second  ^ok  of  King  Edward  the  SL\th  was  de- 
termined upon,  and  finally  confirmed  by  parliament.  The 
act  received  the  royal  assent  April  29th,  1559.  In  the  1st 
of  James  L,  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  be- 
tween that  prince  with  archbishop  Whitgift  and  other 
bishops  and  divines  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Keynolds,  with 
some  other  puritans,  on  the  other,  a  few  slight  alterations 
were  introduced,  the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  adding 
some  forms  of  Thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  Litany,  and 
an  addition  to  the  Catechism  concerning  the  sacraments  * 
and  in  the  rubric  in  the  beginning  of  the  office  for  private 
baptism  the  words  *  lawful  minister '  were  inserted  to  pre- 
yent  mid  wives  or  laymen  from  presuming  to  baptize.  In 
this  state  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  who,  in 
1661,  issued  a  commission  to  empower  twelve  bishops  and 
as  many  Presbyterian  divines  to  consider  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  Liturgy,  and  to  make  such  reasonable 
and  necessary  alterations  as  they  should  jointly  agree  upon  : 
nine  assistants  on  each  side  being  added  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  of  the  twelve  principals  who  should  happen  to  bo  ab- 
sent. On  the  episcopal  side  were  Dr.  Fruen,  archbishop  of 
York,  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Cosin,  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Henchman, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Lancy.  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Stern,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  Dr.  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter.    O"* 
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ypesbylerian  side  were  Dr,  Ruynoltls.  iishop  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Tuckney,  Dr,  Conarjt^  Dr,  Spurt^low.  Ur.  Wallis,  Dr, 
Manton,  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Baxti^r,  Mr,  Jackson^  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Clark*  Mr.Newcotnciu  The  cnadjutors  on  the  Episco- 
pal ditlij  were  Dr.  Earlcs,  dean  of  Westmiiislcr*  Dr.  lleylin, 
Dr.  Haekelt,  Dr.  Bar  wick,  Dr  Gunning,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr. 
Pierre.  Dr,  Sparrow,  und  Mr.  Thorndikc.  Those  on  the 
Preshylerian  side,  Dr,  Horton,  Dr.  Jaconib,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
RuwUnson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Light  foot.  Dr.  Colin  s.  Dr. 
Wo^jflhridge,  Mr.  Di-ake.  These  coronvissioncrs  held  several 
,  meeiing^  at  the  Savoy»  hut  lo  little  purpose.  The  kiiig*9 
\  commission  gave  Ihein  no  further  power  than  to  '  porapare 
the  Common-Prayer  Bonk  with  the  roost  anlient  Lilurjifies 
that  had  heen  used  in  the  church  in  the  most  priiniiivo  and 
purest  time^  ;*  and  requiiod  ihem  Mo  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
«ihle  all  unneceiisary  alterations  of  the  forms  and  Liturgy 
'  "where with  the  people  were  altogether  acquainted,  and  had 
80  long  received  in  the  Church  of  England.'  Tlie  Preshy- 
terians  however  would  not  allow  that  the  Liturgy  was  capa- 
ble of  ainendraent,  and  Baxter  had  prepared  and  offered  one 
of  his  own  lo  he  suhstituted  in  its  room.  The  Conference 
at  loni^lh  hroke  up  without  anything  heing  done*  except 
thivt  bumc  particular  alterations  were  proposed  by  the  Epis- 
copal divincf,  which  in  the  May  following  were  considered 
I  and  agreed  to  by  the  whole  clergy  in  convocnlion.  The 
i  principal  of  ihem  were,  thai  several  lessons  in  the  Calendar 
•  vero  chans^ed  fur  others  more  proper  for  the  days;  the 
prayers  for  particular  occasions  were  disijoined  from  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  two  prayers  to  he  used  in  ilie  Ember-week* 
the  prayer  for  the  parliamenl,  that  for  all  coiidiiions  of  men, 
and  the  general  Tlmuks^iv tug  were  added;  several  of  the 
Collecls  were  altered  ;  the  Epistles  and  GospeU  were  taken 
out  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible,  buiag  read  before  ac- 
cording to  the  old  traiiKlalion  ;  the  eifice  for  baptism  of 
thtise  of  riper  years,  and  the  Forra.s  of  Prayer  to  bo  used  at 
Sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  Ihe  whole  Liturgy  was  then 
brought  to  iliat  stato  in  which  it  now  stands ;  and  was  una- 
nimously subscribed  hy  bolh  house^s  of  convocation  of  both 
provin<?es  en  Friday,  'iuUi  of  December,  ItiGl  ;  and  beintj 
brought  to  the  House  of  I^rds  the  March  i^dUnving*  both 
Houses  posted  an  act  for  its  estabUshnicnt;  and  ike  earl  of 
Claa?ndun,  then  lord  clianccilor,  was  ordered  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  both  pro- 
vinres  for  the  groat  care  and  industry  shown  in  the  review 
of  it. 

(Wheally's  lUmtr.  of  the  Book  qf  Comman  Praf/etj  8vo., 
O'iford,  1794,  p,  20-28;  Shepherd's  Critiml  and  PnicHml 
Blutidatinn  of  the  Morn,  and  Even.  Prayer  f/  ihe  Ch.  of 
Eftgf,,  Hvo^,  I>oml,  179S,  Introd,,  p.  xxxv.-Uxviii. ;  Gough'g 
JitiL  Top,,  \\.  3Ul-361,&c.) 

Among  what  are  called  the  Additional  Mannsoripts  in 
tht*  British  Museum  h  *  An  ApjKiralus  of  Materials/  in 
I  forty- (He  volnmes  being  a  collection  of  notes  and  ohf^erva- 
ftionson  the  Liturgy,  and  various  other  svdijects  connected 
►  •with  Ihe  olRppH  of  ihe  churcli,  by  a  oleri^yman  of  tlie 
k Church  of  Eu|Tlnnd^  who  direiUed  them  lo  be  deposited  in 
I  Una  institution,  but  that  his  name  should  remain  unknown. 
[Those  volumes  wore  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in 
Jjyi. 

Ll'TUUS,  a  name  given  to  a  spiral  thus  dcscriWd: — 

Let  a  variable  cirrular  sector  always  have  jls  centre  at  one 

J  fixed  point,  and  one  of  its  terminal  radii  in  a  given  dircc- 

Ifion-     Ltt  the  area  of  the  sector  always  remain  thesatne; 

then  the  extremity  of  the  other  lerminid  railius  describes 

"the  lituus.     The  polar  equation  of  this  spiral  is  r*0  =  a. 

LITUUS,  a  crooked  ^uff  resembling  acrozier.  used  by 
the  aui^urs  among  the  anlient  Romans  in  making  llieir  ob- 
servations on  llie  heavens,  hence  called  the  Att^urai  fitttus. 
\yr.  E,  D,  Clarke  assert-*^  that  there  was  an  older  liluus, 
called  the  Bfgai  or  Quirt naUihiui,  which  tlie  anlient  kinpfs 
of  Italy  held  as  a  sceptre  in  their  hands  long  before  the 
tmio  uf  RumuluH  or  the  institution  of  the  Auguratc,.  parti- 
cularly mentioned  hy  Donatus  and  Ser^ius  in  their  Cem- 
menimies  upon  Virgil.  The  etymology  of llie  name  is  uti- 
certain. 

(Piiisei  LexicoN,  in  voce;  Clarke's  *  Obser\ations  on  the 
LiiuuB  of  the  Antient  Romans,*  in  the  Archceoiog. ^yoLxiX., 
p.  :1NG-1«4.> 

LIUTPRANDUS,  or  LUITPRANDUS,  was  a  deacon 
Rt  Pavia  in  Ihe  year  D4C,  when  Berengariiis,  mmt|uis  of 
Ivrca  and  regent  oJ'  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  sent  him  as  his 
abassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  learned  the  Greek 


language.  After  bis  return  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cr0. 
mona.  Otho  L,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  bent  him  in  Wl 
on  a  mission  to  Pope  John  XIL  ;  and  m  the  fuUowmj|  year 
Luitprand  accompanied  Otho  to  the  conned  held  at  Kotoc^ 
which  deposed  John  und  chose  Leo  VIU,  m  his  plae^  On 
that  OQcasion  Luitprand  spoke  to  the  council  tn  the  nasw 
of  the  emperor,  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  as  ho  sajfi 
in  his  Chronicle.  In  96B  Otho  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  emperor  or  usurper  of  Constantinapte, 
who  treated  him  very  scurvily,  and  kept  him  as  a  kind  of 
prisoner.  After  four  months'  residence  in  that  c&pttd 
Luitprand  left  Constantinople  in  the  month  of  October  Ui 
return  to  Italy.  He  died  not  long  after  at  Cremona^  but 
the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  age,  md 
his  works  are  valuable  for  the  historical  information  nrhidl 
they  contain.  They  eonsisi,  1^  of  a  general  history  of  Eufopc 
from  the  year  862  to  the  year  yG4,  '  Rerum  Gestarum  tb 
Europfe  Imperatoribus  et  Regibus,  Hbrt  vi,*  Luitprand 
gives  among  other  things  an  account  of  the  court  of  Goo- 
stantinople  at  the  time  of  his  fii-st  mission,  and  of  Basihus 
and  his  son  Leo  the  philosopher,  Tho  work  concludes  with 
tlie  councd  of  Rome  and  the  trial  and  deposition  of  John 
XH,  2.  ^  Legatio  Luitprandi  Cremonensis  Episcopi  ad 
Nicaphorum  Phocam.'  This  is  a  niin^tive  of  his  secoiid 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  which  he  describes  Phoos 
in  no  very  flattering  colours.  The  work  is  ver^^  curiouiu 
Another  work  has  been  atlributed  to  Luitprand,  namely, 
'  Do  Pontificum  Romanornm  Vitis,*  but  his  authorship  of 
it  is  very  duubtluh  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Luit- 
prand is  that  of  Antwerp,  1640,  '  Luitprandi  Opera  qo* 
extant/ with  very  cop tous  notes,  by  Jerome  de  la  Higucra 
and  L.  Ramirez  de  Prado,  with  a  dissertation  at  the  end  or 
the  Diptvf'hon  Tolelanum. 

LIVA'DIA.    (^B<EOTi\.] 

LIVE  STOCK.  The  animals  necesjwiry  for  tbe  stocking 
and  cullivalion  of  a  fturm^  and  those  which  are  kept  on  it  ftif 
profit,  or  lor  the  sake  of  their  dung,  are  called  the  live  stock 
of  the  farm,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dead  stock,  which 
consists  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  produce 
slert-'d  np  for  use* 

Tlie  live  stock  on  a  farm  must  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  number  of  horses  or  oxen  kept  for  the  cuUi- 
vation  of  the  land  and  other  farming  operations  ahould  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  ihe  work  to  be  done.  If  they  ut 
tiko  few,  nunc  of  Ihe  operations  will  be  performed  in  their 
proper  lime,  and  the  crops  will  sufl'er  in  conjici^uence.  If 
there  arc  too  many,  the  surplus  beyond  what  is  strictly  re- 
fjuired  is  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  tho  farm.  To 
have  the  exact  number  of  animals  which  will  give  tbe 
grcale&t  protlt  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  problems  which 
a  farmer  has  to  solve  :  what  may  be  very  profitable  in  ©ne 
case  maybe  the  reverse  in  another;  and,  as  a  general 
ma\im»  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  ihe  fewer  mouths  he  hab 
lo  foeil,  unless  Ihey  produce  an  evident  profit,  the  less  lutt 
he  Is  likely  to  incur.  But  this  rule  admits  of  many  excep- 
tions. It  is  of  great  importance,  in  taking  a  farm,  to  calcu- 
late the  extent  of  the  urahle  land,  so  that  it  can  bo  proiicrijf 
cultivated  hy  a  certain  numher  of  i>.iirs  of  horses  or  oxeo. 
It  is  an  old  measure  of  land  lo  divide  it  into  so  mm 
ploughs,  that  is,  so  many  portions  which  can  he  tilled  wilh 
one  plough  each.  When  there  are  several  of  lhe*jc,  it  i» 
ui^eful  to  have  an  odd  lior.*e  over  the  usual  number  required 
for  two  or  three  plough^;,  to  relieve  the  others  occasiontBj* 
Tlie  work  is  thus  done  more  regularly  and  with  greater  i 
ease.  Where  there  are  two  ploughs  with  two  horses  eai^h, 
a  fiftli  horse  should  be  kept,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a. 
greater  number.  The  odd  horse  will  always  be  found  ex- 
Iremely  usieful,  if  not  indispensable,  and  the  exf>Gnse  of  hit 
keep  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  rcgularUy  and  ease  with 
which  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  will  be  done,  and  Uid 
relief  which  occasional  rest  will  give  to  iho  other  horses. 

The  other  part  of  the  live  stock  kept  on  a  farm  must  de- 
pend on  various  circumstances.  Whore  there  is  good 
grazing  land,  the  profit  on  the  improvement  of  the  li>e 
stock,  or  their  produce,  is  evident  and  etisily  ascertained. 
Bui  where  animals  are  kept  upon  artificial  food  or  fnttcd  m 
Htalls,  it  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  whether 
there  is  a  profit  on  their  keep  or  noL  In  most  cases  ib« 
manure  which  their  dung  and  litter  aflbrd  is  the  chief  object 
for  which  they  are  kept.  If  manure  could  be  obtained  itt 
suflicient  ([uautities  to  recruit  the  landi  at  a  reasonablo  prkc^ 
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might  often  be  more  advantageous  to  sell  off  all  the  hay 
id  straw  of  a  farm,  and  to  keep  only  the  cattle  necessary 
t  till  the  ground  or  supply  the  farmer's  family.  3ut  this 
LQ  only  be  the  case  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
TgiB  towns.  In  the  country  at  a  greater  distance  no  ma- 
are  can  be  purchased ;  it  must  consequently  be  produced 
1  the  fiirm ;  and  for  this  purpose  live  stock  must  be  kept, 
fen  at  a  loss.    The  management  and  feeding  of  live  stock 

therefore  an  important  part  of  husbandry.  The  object  of 
le  f^mer  is  principally  to  obtain  manure  for  his  land,  and 

he  cau  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  something  on 
le  stock  by  which  it  is  obtained,  he  greatly  increases  his 
roflts.  Hence  much  more  skill  has  been  displayed  in  the 
Section  of  profitable  stock  than  in  the  improvement  of 
Llage.  Some  men  have  made  great  profits  by  improving 
le  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  by  selecting  the  animals 
Uidi  will  fatten  most  readily,  and  by  feeding  them  econo- 
tically.  It  requires  much  experience  and  nice  calculations 
»  ascertain  what  stock  is  most  profitable  on  different  kinds 
'  land  and  in  various  situations.  Unless  very  minute  ac- 
»unt8  be  kept,  the  result  can  never  be  exactly  known.    It 

not  always  the  beast  which  brings  most  money  in  the 
arket  that  has  been  most  profitable ;  and  many  an  animal 
hich  has  been  praised  and  admired  has  caused  a  heavy 
ss  to  the  feeder.  Unless  a  man  breeds  the  animals  which 
c  to  be  fatted,  he  must  frequently  buy  and  sell ;  and  an 
curate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  live  stock  and  their 
lue,  both  lean  and  fat,  is  indispensable.  However  honest 
ay  be  the  salesman  he  may  employ,  he  cannot  expect  him 

feel  tlio  same  interest  in  a  purchase  or  sale,  for  which  he 
paid  hi?  commission,  as  the  person  whose  profit  or  loss 
tpends  on  a  judicious  selection  and  a  good  bargain.  Every 
rmer  tnerefore  should  endeavour  to  acquire  a  thorough 
lowlcdge  of  stock,  and  carefully  attend  all  markets  within 
»  reach  to  watch  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices.  It  will 
tnerally  be  found  that  the  principal  profit  in  feeding  stock 
the  manure,  and  to  this  the  greatest  attention  should  be 
reeled.  A  little  management  will  often  ^eatly  increase 
»th  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  this  indispensable  sub- 
ince,  and  make  all  the  difference  between  a  loss  and  a 
oflt  in  the  keeping  of  stock.  [Manure.] 
LIVER.  The  liver  is  the  secreting  organ  or  gland  by 
tiich  the  bile  is  formed.  Its  existence  has  been  traced 
Tj  low  in  the  scale  of  animals ;  and  parts  supposed  to  have 
I  analogous  function  have  been  found  in  insects,  but  their 
ktiire  is  at  present  a  disputed  question.    The  diflferences 

regard  to  size,  form,  and  colour,  which  the  liver  pre- 
Qt8  in  the  higher  animals  (mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
nphibia,  and  fishes),  are  of  no  great  importance. 
In  man  the  liver  is  a  large  solid  viscus,  of  a  reddish 
t>wn  or  mottled  red  and  yellow  colour,  situated  immediately 
(Death  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right  hypochondriac  ana 
irtly  in  the  epigastric  region  of  the  abdomen.  [Abdomen.] 
Then  enlarged,  it  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  applied  below 
le  ribs  on  the  right  side.  It  is  flattened  in  the  vertical 
irection,  is  thinner  at  its  anterior  than  at  its  posterior 
jrder,  and  its  outline,  when  viewed  from  above,  is  irregu- 
irly  ovoid.  The  upper  surface,  which  is  convex,  is  applied 
>  the  diaphragm ;  the  lower,  which  is  irregularly  concave, 
es  tU)ove  and  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  large  intestine, 
id  right  kidney,  has  attached  to  it  the  gall-bladder,  and 
resents  two  deep  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  several  com- 
irtments,  termed  by  anatomists  lobes.  Of  the  furrows, 
18  running  from  before  backwards  (the  longitudinal  fis- 
ire)  transmitted,  during  uterine  life,  the  vessel  which  con- 
eyed  the  blood  firom  the  placenta  to  the  heart  of  the  foetus ; 
afterwards  contains  merely  the  cord-like  remains  of  that 
sssel,  now  impervious  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Tlie 
scond  furrow,  in  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  is  called  the 
mnsverse  fissure,  since  it  crosses  the  former  at  right  angles, 
ing  however  chiefly  to  its  right  side ;  it  serves  to  allow 
le  entrance  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  tlie  liver  and 
le  exit  of  the  bile-ducts.  Like  other  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
ten,  the  liver  receives  an  investment  from  the  lining  mem 
rane  of  that  cavity,  the  peritoneum,  which,  being  reflected 
t>m  it  at  dififerent  points,  forms  broad  bands  connecting 
le  liver  with  surrounding  parts. 

The  substance  of  glands  generally  is  constituted  of  minute 
tmifieil  or  convoluted  canals,  closed  at  their  radicle  extre- 
lify,  and  communicating  only  with  the  principal  duct,  by 
hich  llie  secretion  is  conveyed  away,  and  of  a  great  num- 
er  of  blood-vessels  which  surround  the  above-mentioned 


canals  in  their  whole  extent,  and  afford  the  conijwnent 
matters  of  the  setTction  ;  these  matters  find  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  glandular  canals,  not  by  distinct 
openings  from  the  bloodvessels,  but  by  transudation  through 
their  walls.  In  the  human  subject  all  other  glands  than 
the  liver  receive  one  kind  of  blood  only,  namely,  arterial 
blood,  from  which  the  components  of  the  secretion  are 
derived,  and  the  organ  at  the  same  time  nourished,  and  the 
only  veins  are  those  which  convey  away  the  same  blood  after 
it  is  rendered  venous  by  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  the 
gland.  But  the  liver,  like  the  lungs  in  man  and  the  kid- 
neys also  in  some  animals,  receives  two  kinds  of  blood — 
arterial  blood  in  small  quantit}%  destined  principally  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  gland,  and  venous  blood  in  mucii  larger 
quantity,  from  which  the  bile  is  principally  formed.  The 
vessel  which  brings  the  arterial  blood,  the  hepatic  artery,  is 
small,  and  comes  off  the  aorta  [Aorta],  together  with  the 
arteries  svpplying  the  stomacli,  spleen,  duodenum,  and 
omentum.  Tlio  venous  blood  is  brought  by  the  portal  vein, 
a  large  vessel  resulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  spleen,  omentum,  pancreas, 
and  gallbladder,  and  from  the  viscera  directly  engaged  in 
the  function  of  digestion,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  enter  the  liver  at 
the  transverse  fissure  or  furrow  of  its  inferior  surface,  whcro 
the  bile-duct  issues,  and  ramify  together  with  the  brunclics 
of  that  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  organ.  After  the 
materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  itself,  and  for  the 
secretion  of  the  bile,  have  been  derived  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  already  inentione<l,  it  is  relumed  to 
the  general  circulation  by  a  third  set,  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  issue  from  the  liver  at  its  posterior  border,  and  im- 
mediately enter  the  inferior  vena  cava  near  the  heart. 

The  ultimate  arrangement  of  these  different  blood-vessels 
in  the  liver  is  very  |)eculiar :  it  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Kiernan.  When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is 
torn,  it  fs  seen  to  be  composed  of  innumerable^granules  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  each  of  these  contains  the 
elements  of  a  liver.  They  are  connected  most  intimately 
with  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  a  small  twig  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  interior  of  each,  while  on  their  exterior 
surface  and  in  their  interstices  run  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  bile-duct.  The  mass  of  each  gra- 
nule or  lobule  is  constituted  in  great  part  of  a  close  net- 
work of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  on  tho 
exterior  with  the  small  branches  of  the  portal,  and  on  tlio 
interior  with  the  twig  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  blood 
brought  by  the  portal  vein  therefore  is  poured  into  tho 
capillary  net-work  of  each  granule  or  lobule  of  the  liver, 
and  after  yielding  in  it  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  is 
received  into  tho  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  general  vascular  system,  The  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery  soon  become  very  minute  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  lobules,  and  few  can  be  traced  into  their  interior ; 
it  is  probable  that,  after  having  nourished  the  coats  of  tho 
vessels  and  ducts,  and  other  tissues  of  the  liver,  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery  is  poured  into  the  minute  net-work 
formed  by  the  ultimate  division  of  the  portal  vein,  and  con- 
tributes with  the  blood  of  that  vein  to  yield  the  constituents 
of  the  bile. 

The  form  and  disposition,  in  the  liver,  of  the  primitive 
radicles  of  the  secreting  canals  or  bile-ducts,  have  not  been 
determined.  In  all  other  known  glands  the  radicles  of  the 
ducts  commence  by  isolated  closed  extremities;  but  this 
has  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  and 
some  anatomists  have  imagined  that  the  ducts  arise  hy  a 
net-work  or  reticular  plexus  in  the  interior  of  each  hepatic 
lobule  or  granule :  however  this  may  be,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  lobules,  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  delicate  reticular  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein,  in  order  to  receive  the  components 
of  the  bile ;  and  the  yellow  colour  of  these  lobules,  when 
not  much  congested  with  blood,  is  most  probably  owing  to 
tho  presence  of  minute  biliary  canals  filled  with  their 
secretion. 

The  biliary  canals  reduced  in  number  by  successive  re- 
union to  two  tubes,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  issue  at  the  transverse  fissure  of 
its  under  surface,  there  soon  unite,  and  form  one  main 
trunk,  the  hepatic  duct.  After  running  a  short  distance 
together  with  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  nerves, 
in  a  quantity  of  dense  cellular  tissue  enclosed  within  the 
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fold  of  the  pciritonciim  that  conne«ts  the  liver  with  the 
6tama<?h.  the  lesser  omentum  [Peritonkum],  the  hepatic 
duet  meets  ami  unites  with  the  duel  of  the  gall-bladder,  or 
cystic  d'JCt.  The  tube  resulling  from  llie  juuction  of  the 
hepatic  with  the  cystic  duet  is  called  the  ductus  communis 
choledoc'lrusr  it  is  about  lliree  and  a  half  inches  iti  ienfith. 
and  terminates  by  opening*  together  with  the  duct  of  the 
panereastinto  the  portion  of  the  intestino  named  duodenum, 
at  the  distatieo  of  a  few  inehes  from  the  stomach. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pyriforra  membranous  sac^  lodged 
in  a  shallow  depression  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver, 
which  coramumcates,  as  we  have  slated,  with  the  excro- 
tory  duct  of  the  liver,  by  means  of  a  lube  called  the  cystic 
duil.  At  times,  when  a  supply  of  bile  is  not  required  in 
the  inlestinal  canal — for  instance,  durintr  foslin^ — the  bile 
Howiug  from  the  liver  is  impeded  m  its  progress  through 
the  ductus  communis  clioledochuji  into  the  intestine^  and 
k  eonseqxjently  obliged  to  regurgitate  through  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
reservoir  for  the  secretion,  discharging  it  again  when  the 
presonco  of  bile  is  required  in  the  intestine  to  aid  the  diges- 
tive process.  At  the  neck  of  the  gal l-bladder,  close  to  its 
terniinaliun  in  the  cystic  duct»  the  Iming  membrane  forms 
a  spiral  fold,  which  seems  destined  to  retard  the  Mow  of 
the  bile  from  the  reservoir.  The  gall-bladder  ia  not  con- 
stantly present;  the  animals  in  which  it  docs  not  exist  are 
for  the  most  part,  ihouj^h  not  universally,  herbivorous,  and 
iuch  in  which  digestion  is  constantly  goincf  on,  and  a  reser- 
voir for  bde  consequently  not  required.  But  many  herbivo- 
rous animals  have  a  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes  where  it  is 
absent  the  bile-tluct  presents  a  considerable  dilatation  of  its 
cavity  near  the  intestine:  such  ii  the  ca«ei  for  example,  in 
the  horse  and  elephant. 

Tha/unctiou  nfihe  liver  is  manifold  and  important.  The 
analysis  of  the  tluid  which  it  secretes  shows  that  it  frees 
the  bhitid  from  an  excess  of  matters  composed  of  carbon  and 
h)drogen  :  and  by  this  means,  and  probably  also  by  effect- 
ing soraecliangc  in  the  matters  whi«di  havo  been  adds'  to 
the  hitHid  during  iu  cireuliition  through  the  viscera  of  the 
libdomen,  the  liver  assists  in  preparing  that  fluid  for  the 
nntrilioo  of  the  body.  The  bile  sceuis  also  to  have  a  direct 
influence  in  t!ie  formation  of  the  chyle,  the  nutritive  fluid 
derived  from  the  food;  and  some  of  its  ingredients,  serve  as 
a  natural  stimulus  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines. 

[BtLEj 

Devpfopment  qf  the  Liver,  The  liver,  like  other  glands, 
is  developed  in  the  embryo  as  a  diverticulum^  or  small  sac 
protruded  fVoui  the  intestinal  canaL  The  walls  of  this  divcr- 
lictdum  become  thickened,  and  in  them  are  formed  the 
secreting  canals  and  other  component  parts  of  the  organ, 
while  its  neck  becomes  narrowed  and  lengthened,  and 
forms  the  excretory  duet.  Subsequently  the  gall-bidder 
ih  in  its  turn  developed  m  a  diverticulum  from  this  duct. 

LIVER,  DISEASES  OF.  The  liver  is  subject  to  all 
those  ireneral  morbid  changes  which,  depending  on  disor- 
dered actions  of  the  blood-vessels^  modification  of  the  nutri- 
tive process  or  alterations  in  the  blood  itself,  may  affect 
most  organized  parts  of  the  body;  such  are  intiamraation 
<hcputititt),  acute  and  chronic;  hyiJertrophy  and  atrophy; 
induration  and  softening  ;  and  the  dinferent  kind  of  tu- 
mours or  transformations  of  li^iHue,  carcinoma,  or  cancer, 
medullary  sarcoma,  fungus  hEematodes,  melanosis,  and 
s«Tufulous  tubercle.  It  is  occasionally  infested  by  parasitic 
uniui.ils  (hydatids),  which  may  likewise  affect  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

But  the  liver  is  also  liable  to  other  fjiseases  which  appertain 
to  it  specially,  and  are  connected  with  its  function  — secretion, 
1  he  chemical  clmn^^es  which  give  rise  to  the  farmation  of 
liOe  iu  I  he  liver  may  he  so  deranged,  that  one  or  all  of  the 
'ngredientft  of  that  fluid  are  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity*  or  vitiated  in  quality,  and  such  disorder  of  the 
secreting  process  may  manifest  itself  in  several  ways  :  the 
nnpette.  ily  formed  fluid  passing  into  the  intestines  may 
cau^e  irrital ion  there,  and  consequently  diarrhcBa;  or  being 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  may  produce  jaundice  and  its  con- 
comitant symptoms ;  or  some  of  the  ingredients  of  tlie  bile 
may  concrete  into  solid  masses  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver  or  the 

H-bladdef,  fortnint|  gallstones.     Tlie  diseased  stale  of  the 

ivor  in  which  it  bccotncs  impregnated  with  an  unnatural 

quantity  of  fatty  matter  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the 

nUeusen  appertaining  in  the  spcial  finictiuu  of  the  organ, 

for  the  bile  natural  ly  contains  a  large  priportion  of  fatty  , 


TOftttcr  (cholesterinc) ;  though  the  chemical  composition  ot 
this  substance,  and  that  of  the  oil  or  fat  with  which  th« 
liver  is  impregnated  in  disease,  appears  to  be  different. 

Amie  heftatifis,  when  it  exists  in  a  severe  degree,  is  ind 
cated  pretty  distinctly  not  only  by  the  general  signs  of  in- 
flammation and  symptomatic  fever,  such  as  thirst,  heat^  an( 
dryness  of  the  skin,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  ~ 
but  also  by  local  symptoms,  which  point  more  especially  to 
the  seal  of  the  disease,  namely,  pain   and  tenderness  on 
pressure^  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  diflicuU  breath- 
mg  from  the  liver  being  pressed  upon  by  the  dinphragni 
when  air  is  drawn  into  "the  lungs,  and  a  short  dr>^  cought 
dependent  either  on  the  extension  of  the  infiamtnation  to 
the  diaphrai^m,  or  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  parts  en-, 
gaged  m  respiration.     The  pain  in  hepatitis  so  frequently 
extends  to  the  right  shoulder,  that  pain  in  that  situatioa 
has  been  considered  characteristic  of  d urease  of  the  liver, 
Vomitmg  is  a  common  attendant  on  hepatitis,  as  on  inflam- 
mation  of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     Another  symp- 
tom is  jaundice,  which  in  this  case  is  a  consequence  of  tbo, 
inflammatory  action  having  disturbed  the  process  by  whicli 
the  components  of  the  bile  are  formed  and  separated  Arooi 
the  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  terminate  in  suppuration* 
and  the  formation  of  one  or  more  ahtscesses,  which  some> 
times  attain  a  very  large  site  in  this  organ,  protrude  ex- 
ternally, and  even  hurst  and  discharge  tlieir  contents  througb 
an  opening  in  the  skin. 

Acute  inflammation  may  be  produced  in  the  liver  by 
any  of  the  inlluences  which  give  rise  to  it  in  other  organs; 
but  while  the  lungs  arc  more  subject  to  this  alTeclion  m 
cold  climates,  the  liver  ts  especially  hable  to  it  in  hot  coun* 
tries.  The  cause  of  this  difTerence  is  not  at  present  known; 
the  mere  healof  the  atmosphere  however,  or  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  seem  to  he  influential,  since  even 
in  our  own  climate  hepatitis,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
secreting  action  of  the  liver,  which  give  rise  to  diarrhceii 
are  particularly  f refluent  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

Chronic  hepatitis  is  indicated  by  the  presence,  in  a  less 
violent  de^jree,  of  many  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the 
acute  disease.  Thns,  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  weight  in  the 
right  side,  with  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  same 
situation,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  slight  jaundice  or  sal- 
towness  of  the  skin,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  dige»* 
live  organs  genenillVt  are  the  most  constant  signs.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  mere  chronic  intlamma- 
lion  of  the  liver  without  enlargement  from  some  disordered 
states  of  I  lie  stomach  and  bowels,  which  sympathijEe  «o 
much  with  it,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  popular  error  of  de- 
signating any  chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  *  %■ 
liver  complaint.*  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  sympathy 
between  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  other  viscen 
of  the  abdomen  in  disease,  since  we  know  that  they  are  all 
engaged  in  one  great  function^digcstion  ;  and  are  in  the 
healthy  state  associated  together  in  their  action  by  a  natural 
sympathy  for  ttie  pui-pose  of  co-operation  in  that  fuDO- 
tion. 

The  liver  is  rery  apt  to  become  enlarged  by  chronic  in* 
flammation,  and  then  can  he  felt  externally.  Or  such 
changes  may  be  produced  in  it  by  hypertrophy  or  atrophy 
of  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  composing  it,  or  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  tissue,  that  the  passage  of  the  bloodi 
through  it  is  impeded,  and  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  (ascites) 
is  the  result ;  this  effect  however  is  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  the  qhronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  having 
extended  to  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  Uie  abdominal 
cavity. 

Of  the  structural  diseases,  not  inflammatory  in  their  na- 
ture, some,  as  acrofulotis  tubercles,  are  rarely  met  with  \ti 
the  liver,  others,  as  carcinoma,  are  more  frequent  in  it  tlian 
in  most  other  internal  organs,  except  the  mtestinal  canal. 
There  ore  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
these  diseases  in  the  liver,  until  the  tumours  which  they  form 
attain  such  a  size  as  to  he  felt  externally ;  though  it  shoulii 
be  suspected,  when  the  genera]  states  of  the  body  marking 
the  carcinoraatouii  and  tubercular  diathesis  exist,  and  still 
more  when  these  diseases  are  known  to  be  present  in  other 
parts,  if  at  the  «ame  time  there  are  marks  of  irritation 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  lircr.  H 

The  *  fatty  liver'  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  pulraoiiarfB 
phthisis:  it  cannot  be  recognised  by  any  signs  during  life.^ 
The  liver  in  man,  as  in  many  animal ,  particubrly  IhesnetP, 
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is»  as  we  hare  said,  lubject  to  become  the  seat  of  parasitic 
living  creatures— hydatids.  These  are  generally  contained 
in  great  numbers  in  a  firm  general  cyst,  which  not  uncom- 
monly protrudes  externally,  and  bursts,  or  is  opened  by  a 
lancet,  when  numerous  pellucid  bladder  like  bodies  of  dif 
ferent  sizes,  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  escape. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  to  which  the  secreting  action 
of  the  liver  is  prone  is  but  little  understood;  a  further  con- 
sideration of  these  changes  would  be  misplaced  here. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  liver  is  regulated  by  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  cure  of  diseases 
in  other  parts  is  attempted,  and  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  particular  afifection  requiring  it. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  right  or  east  side  of 
the  actuary  of  the  Mersey,  in  53°  24'  N.  lat.  and  2"  58'  W. 
long.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool  is,  according 
to  the  popular  l>elief,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  bird  called 
a  liver  or  lever,  which  was  said  tc  frequent  the  site  of  the 
town,  great  part  of  which  was  formerly  a  marshy  pool,  which 
was  filled  and  emptied  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide.    In  conformity  with  this  popular  tradition,  the  cor- 

E orate  seal  of  the  town  bears  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which 
owever,  as  there  represented,  is  of  a  species  wholly  un- 
known at  the  present  day,  if  indeed,  as  is  much  doubted, 
such  a  bird  ever  existed.  The  name  of  the  town  has  also 
been  derived,  and  with  at  least  an  equal  appearance  of  pro- 
bability,  from  the  Welsh  words  LK*r  pwll,  signifying  •  place 
on  the  pool,'  and  it  is  certain  that  antiently  tne  whole  of  the 
spstuary  of  the  Mersey,  as  far  up  as  Runcorn,  was  called 
Lyrpul,  Lyipoole,  or  Litherpool.  In  confirmation  of  this 
e^molc^y,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Liverpool 
is  pronounced  'Lerpoorby  many  of  the  country -people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Liverpool  in  Domesday-book, 
though  it  contains  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  vicinity, 
and  also  the  grant  of  all  the  parts  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Mersey  to  Roger  of  Poictiers,  by  whom  it  is  said  the 
castle  of  Liverpool  was  built.  This  was  probably  the  origin 
of  an  English  town  and  port  which  are  now  second  in  com- 
mercial importance  to  London  only.  An  act  was  passed  in 
1669  for  demolishing  the  castle  of  Liverpool,  on  tne  site  of 
irhich  8t  George's  church  now  stands. 
,  In  1173  the  town  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry 
IL,  a  mark  of  royal  favour  occasioned  ly  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  a  means  of  communication  with  Ireland.  A 
second  charter  was  received  from  John  in  1207;  and  a 
third,  constituting  it  a  free  borough  for  ever,  was  obtained 
from  Henry  III.  in  1227.  The  town  flourished  under  the 
privfleges  thus  granted.  During  the  civil  war  it  held 
oat  for  twenty-four  days  against  the  army  under  Pripce 
Rupert;  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  place  was 
taken,  and  many  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
pat  to  the  sword.  Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
eentary  Liverpool  was  a  chapelry  attached  to  the  parish  of 
Walton,  but  at  that  time  it  was  made  a  separate  parish,  the 
population  of  which  was  about  5000  souls.  In  1650  it  is 
said  there  were  only  fifteen  ships  belonging  to  the  port 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century  three  docks 
▼ere  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipping 
empbyed  in  the  Afirican  and  West  Indian  trades.  The 
chief  exports  were  then,  as  at  present,  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Manchester,  and  consisted 
of  hardwares,  cutlery,  and  woollen  goods.  These  were 
shipped  in  slave-ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  negroes,  who  were  conveyed  to  the  West 
India  plantations;  the  ships  returning  thence  loaded  with 
sugar  and  rum.  In  1 764  more  than  haJf  the  African  slave^ 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  That 
trade  has  happily  ceased  since  1806,  and  this  town  has  ob- 
tained an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  having  its 
principal  seat  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Cheshire,  Liverpool  has  become  the  port  where  the  great 
balk  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  is  received, 
and  whence  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  chiefly 
made  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Still  more  recently,  and 
especially  since  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise,  this  port  has  enjoyed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Ireland, 
for  the  prosecution  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  situated. 
This  intercourse  having  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a 


coastinff-trade,  and  no  entries  of  the  goods  conveyed  being 
required  by  the  custom-house,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any 
accurate  account  of  its  extent  Some  idea  of  its  importance 
may  however  be  formed  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  animals  and  agricultural  produce 
brought  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  the  years  1831, 
1832,  and  1837,  compiled  by  the  managers  of  the  steam- 
vessels  engaged  in  that  trade : — 
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The  returns  for  1837  include  only  seven  of  the  twenty- 
six  articles  enumerated  in  the  previous  years,  but  as  regards 
some  of  those  seven  exhibit  a  very  important  increase. 

The  number  and  classification  of  houses  in  the  borough, 
assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  1834-5,  were  as  follows  : — 
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118,616 

3,425{ 

Breweries,  work 
shops,  &c.     • 

129,865 

Total  33,202 

720.377 

No  considerable  town  in  England  has  received  greater 
improvement  during  the  past  half- century  than  Liverpool. 
Before  that  time  the  streets  were  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and  the  buildings  were  wholly  devoid  of  architectural 
l>eauty,  but  successive  alterations  have  given  to  the  town  an 
amount  of  oommodiousness  and  elegance  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  commercial  port  in  this  country.  This 
altered  condition  has  been  produced  by  the  exertions  of  the 
corporation,  in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  houses.  As  the  leases  of  these  have  progres- 
rtively  fallen  in,  they  have  been  renewed  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  expending  the  sums  necessary  for  the  required 
embellishment.  The  value  of  the  corporation  estates  is 
ostimated  at  three  millions  of  money,  and  the  annual  income 
derived  from  rents  and  dock-dues  has  of  late  increased  to 
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upwards  of  3'iO|000/,  A  grreat  proportion  of  ttis  income 
I  has  Wen  devoted  to  the  iinprovcmeni  of  the  town,  including 
I  the  builrling  of  clmrcbe^  bi>epitals,  and  other  churitable 
cmnd  puMic  ed»(lces.  Tha  sum  expended  in  Ihrtse  ol'jects, 
[including  the  tost  of  wkkning  streets*  between  178&  and 
11638,  is  slat i'd  to  bavo  amounteil  to  1,6  G  8^500/.  The  dis- 
f  bursemcDts  of  the  (corporation  liave  so  far  exceeded  its  in- 
[corae  that  it  has  jncnrred  a  considerable  debt»  and  in  October 
11832,  when  a  Rcpiirt  was  made  on  ihe  subject,  the  atnount 
of  its  outstanding  bonds  was  792,000/. 

The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  town -hall, 
the  Exchange  buildings*  and  the  custom-house.  The  buikl- 
ling  of  the  town-hall  was  begun  in  1749,  but  was  not  com- 
pletffil  in  its  present  farm  and  extent  until  near  Ihe  end  of 
the  last  oenlury.  The  mterior  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
1 7^5.  and  restored,  with  many  improvements,  at  an  expense 
of  1  lO^OOU/.  The  ground-floor  of  this  bnilding  contains  the 
council-room,  several  committee  rooms,  ihe  mayor's,  town- 
clerks,  treasurer's,  and  town-surveyor's  offices.  The  prin- 
cipal story  U  approached  by  a  very  handsome  staircase,  and 
conlaius  a  very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  majfnilicenlly 
ftirniiihed.  The  saloon  h  30  feet  6  inches  long  and  2^i  feet 
G  inches  widi?.  The  two  drawin^'-rooms  are  respectively 
3'il  feet  and  30  feet  long,  and  27  feet  wide.  The  large 
ball-room  is  89  feet  long,  4H  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high ; 
the  second  ball-room  is^'ei  feet  by  28.  and  26  feet  high; 
and  the  banquet-room,  in  which  the  mayor  receives  his 
iguests.  is  50  feet  by  30,  and  25  feet  high.  The  whole  of 
these  rooms  commnnicale  with  each  other*  The  staircase 
is  lighted  by  means  of  a  dome  with  lateral  windows  :  the 
height  from  the  Hoor  of  the  building  to  the  centre  of  the 
■  dome  is  106  feet.  The  staircase  is  ornamented  by  acolossfil 
f  ttatue  of  Canning,  by  CljEintrey,  and  surmuunting  the  dome 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  Britannia. 

The  Exchange  buildings  form  with  the  town-hall  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangular  area,  which  is  used  by  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool  as  iin  Exchange,  This  quadrangle  is  1(>7  feet 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  178  feel  wide;  it  therefure 
I  Contains  35,0G6  square  feet,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  recently  destroyed  Royal  Exchange  of  London. 
The  buildings  which  form  the  west  side  of  the  area  are  oc- 
cupied as  offices  by  merchants  ;  while  the  east  side  comprises 
a  news-room,  94  feet  by  52  feet,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
niorcbants  and  brokers;  and  an  underwriters'  room  above, 
of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  aiehitccture  of  the 
two  wings  harmonises  with  that  of  the  town-hall.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  bronze  monument,  erected  in  honour 
of  Jvord  Nelson.  This  monument,  which  is  executed  in 
bronze,  consists  of  a  marble  basement  and  a  circular  pe- 
destal, supporting  figures  emblematical  of  Nelson's  prin- 
cipal victories*  The  istatue  of  the  dying  admiral  rests  one 
foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  and  the  other  on  a  cannon  ;  and 
he  is  receiving  upon  his  sword  a  naval  crown  from  Victory. 
The  custom-house,  in  which  are  also  contained  the  dock 
ollices,  the  excise-ojhce,  and  where  it  is  ni tended  shortly  to 
place  the  post-office  and  the  office  for  the  dislributiun  of 
Mamps,  is  situated  on  the  site,  now  filled  up  for  that  purpose, 
of  Ihe  old  dock.  The  land  on  which  it  stands,  valued  at 
90, (J 00/.,  was  given  by  the  corporation,  wliich  also  under- 
took to  expend  175,000/.  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
under  an  agreement  with  iho  government,  by  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  150,000^.,  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of 
25.U0O/.  each  to  the  corporation,  the  latter  was  bound  to 
make  over  the  property  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  The  extreme  length,  measuring  front  east 
to  wcst»  is  466  feet  8  inches.  The  principal  front  faces 
the  north,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  an  octostyle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  of  five  feet  diameter;  and  at  each 
end  are  projecting  wing«,  each  of  which  is  94  feet  wide. 
The  ba^ment  ia  used  fur  storing  bondetl  goods;  the  west 
wing  is  oeeupied  by  diflerent  offices  of  Ihe  custom- bourse; 
and  the  centre  contains  the  *  long-room '  of  thjit  establish- 
ment and  the  approaches  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  east  wing  contains  the  excise -office  and  the  dock 
ottjees,  and  will  nho  atford  accommodation  for  the  post-othce 
and  the  stamp-office.  The  long-room  is  1 46  feet  in  length,  70 
feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
50  feet  high :  the  passages  and  stairc[i£es  of  the  wings  are 
lighted  by  means  of  two  smaller  domes.  Tlie  height  of 
the  ro*3ms  in  the  principal  story  is  20  feet,  in  the  second 
»lory  21  feet  6  inches,  and  in  the  attics  14  feet  6  inches. 
Liverpool  contains  28  chuiihes,  some  of  which  are  hand- 


some modem  buddings;  besides  numeron«  chapels  and 
meetingdiouses,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  vari- 
ous denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  church 
dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners,  ac- 
cording to  the  Homish  calendar,  is  the  oldest  place  of  wor&hi|i 
in  Liverpool,  having  existed  as  a  chapel-of-ea&e  under  lYaitiin 
parish  before  the  town  became  a  separate  parish ;  it  Ma&fU 
near  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town-halL 
The  body  of  the  church  was  robuilt  in  1 774  ;  and  the  tower, 
which  fell  down  in  1610,  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  good 
style:  it  has  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.  .Many  of  the  churches 
were  buili  witn  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  but  others 
have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  private  individuala  under 
private  acts  of  parliament.  The  town  contains  nmny 
buildings  devoted  to  charitahlo  purposes.  The  workbous*?, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  kingdom,  ia  altuust 
hko  a  little  town:  it  will  accommodate  al>ont  1800  peo- 
ple ;  a  fever  hospital  belongs  to  it*  Tlie  infirmary,  origi- 
nally opened  in  1749,  was  rebuilt  on  a  better  site  in  182 1  at 
the  cost  of  27,800/.  It  contains  2M  beds  for  male  aiul 
female  patients.  The  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating sixty  patients,  is  a  neat  and  commoaious  builds 
ing,  with  spacious  cells  and  day  rooms,  and  furnished  v>illi 
warm  baths.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  asylum  was  laii] 
in  January,  IS'I%  and  the  building  was  erected  at  the  co&t 
of  about  1 1 ,000/.  A  building  previously  used  for  the  same 
purpose  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  smaller  hospitals,  two  dispensaries,  and  an  ophthalmic 
infirmary.  The  Blue-coat  School,  established  in  1 70U,  has 
accommodation  for  250  boys  and  100  girls,  who  are  edu- 
cated, hoarded,  and  clothed  gratis.  There  are  also  charitaWo 
schools  for  the  hlind,  and  fur  the  deaf  and  dumb*  two 
corpration  frce-5ch«xds,  and  numerous  other  schools  sui*- 
ported  by  different  denominations  of  Christiana.  The  Me- 
chanics' Institution  in  Mount  Street  is  built  on  ground 
given  by  the  corpomtion,  and  cost  11,000/.  Tlie  theatre, 
or  lecture-room,  will  contain  1200  persons;  it  was  pubhuly 
openeil  during  the  visit  of  the  Britisli  Association  at  Liver- 
|KK)1  in  1H37.  Attached  to  this  institution  ave  schooU, 
in  which,  for  very  moderate  charges,  boys  receive  an 
education  according  to  the  station  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy.  There  is  no  town  in  the  kingdom  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  is  better  provided 
than  Liverpool  with  scientific  aud  literary  institutions,  Tha 
Royal  Institution,  formed  in  1814  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  by  ilutvt 
or  subscriptions  of  100/.  each,  was  opened  in  1817,  and  ia 
JS'22  the  fiubscriberi*  were  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  146  feet,  and  contams 
numerous  spacious  apartments,  among  which  is  a  lec- 
ture-room, capable  of  accommodating  500  persons,  llie 
second  and  third  stories  of  the  building  are  occupied 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  the  large&l 
and  most  valuable  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  iuati- 
tution  likewise  posaeiises  many  valuable  paintings;  c-asts  of 
the  /ligina  Marbles  and  the  Phirraleian  Frieze,  and  an  ex* 
lensivo  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Courses 
lectures  are  given  on  literature,  on  the  various  branches 
of  physical  Bcienco,  and  on  the  dill'erent  branches  ol 
medical  [knowledge.  There  is  alr^o  a  grammar  school 
attached  to  the  institution.  The  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Commercial  luHtituliun  was  i^a  on  foot  in  jyJ5  by  a  few 
young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  aUeudy 
contains  a  library  of  2200  volumes.  It  k  supported  by  aa 
annual  ankscription  of  2/.  from  the  member^,  fur  whicllj 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  newi-room,  lectures  on  varioui 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  claii:aes  for  the  ac^ 
quisition  of  hmguagea  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Tb( 
Medical  Institulion.  recently  built  at  the  cost  ot  about* 
3000/.,  contributed  chietly  by  members  of  tho  medical  pro* 
fession,  contains  a  museum  and  library,  and  comprisei 
various  halls  and  committee-rooms,  and  a  theatre  capable 
of  holding  500  persons. 

The  borough  gaol  is  a  largo  building,  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended  by  Howard ;  it  has  been  principally  used  for  tho 
confinement  of  debtors.  The  Counly  House  of  Correction 
at  Kirkdttle  stands  within  thelimitsof  the  borough ;  it  con- 
tains more  than  400  cells,  and  is  calculated  for  the  reception 
of  500  prisoners.  This  estLihlishment  was  formerly  silualcd 
at  Preston,  and  was  removed  to  Liverpool  because  the  lorges-t 
proportion  of  the  prisoners  being  furnished  from  its  popu- 
lation, a  cotisiderable  expense  in  their  conveyance  woiiltl 
by  that  means  be  isaved  lo  Ihu  county. 
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narkct-places  in  Liverpool  are  upon  an  extensive 
$aint  John's  Market,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
n,  covers  a  space  of  1}  acres,  being  550  feet  long 
i  feel  wide,  the  whole  under  one  roof,  supported  by 
lars.  Meat,  poultry,  fruit,  and  garden  vegetables, 
vsold  in  this  market,  but  the  principal  market-days 
inesday  and  Saturday.  The  fisb-marlcet  is  on  the 
side  of  the  street  in  which  Saint  John's  Market 
There  are  several  smaller  market-places  in  different 
the  town. 

principal  places  of  public  amusement  are:— the 
,  on  the  cast  side  of  Williamson  Square ;  the  Royal 
heatre,  in  Great  Charlotte  Street;  the  Liver  Theatre, 
top  of  Church  Street;  the  Wellington  Assembly- 
in  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  the  Rotunda,  in  Bold 
There  arc  also  a  large  and  well-stocked  botanic 
at  Edge  Hill  and  a  zoological   garden  in  Derby 

al  cemeteries  on  a  large  scale  have  lately  been  made 
ear  Liverpool :  that  of  St.  James,  which  is  formed 
A  old  stone-quarry,  contains  the  statue  of  Mr.  Hus- 
vho  is  interred  there. 

own  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  company 
ed  with  the  corporation,  formed  in  January,  1 8U0, 
»rporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  a  second 
y,  which  brings  its  water  from  the  village  of  Beetle, 
iree  miles  from  the  town  to  the  north.  The  streets 
ps  are  well  lighted  with  coal-gas,  supplied  by  two 
68,  which  make    handsome  returns  to   the  pro- 

lowth  of  the  town  will  be  seen  iVom  the  fbllowioe 
[it  of  its  population  at  different  times,  from  the  end 
sventeenth  century: — 
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165,221 

lating  the  police  of  the  town,  of  the  docks,  and  of  the  port 
generally,  for  lighting  and  watching  the  town,  and  for  ih© 
suppression  of  disorderly  and  immoral  practices.  General 
sessions  of  the  neace  are  held  four  times  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  presides 
as  j  udge.  The  assizes  for  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and  West 
Derby,  forming  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  are 
held  in  the  town.  Liverpool  is  a  parliamentary  borough, 
sending  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tli^ 
ripht  of  voting  rests  in  the  householders  occupying  premises 
of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,  and  in  all  free 
burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  The  number  of  persons 
registered  as  electors  in  these  two  classes,  in  1836  and  1837, 
respectively  was : — 

1836. 


Householders  paying  rates 
Freemen 


10,252 
3.197 

13,449         13,890 


The  number  of  actual  electors  is  not  so  great  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  registers,  because  some  names  are  enterea  in 
both  capacities.    The  number  who  gave  their  votes  at  the 

general  elet^tion  in  1837  was  9091,  of  whom  6670  were 
ouseholders,  and  2421  were  freemen. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  divided  into '  two  medieiiet — the 
new  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  parochial  chapelry  of  St 
Nicholas.' 

The  progress  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  poH  may  be 
traced  from  the  receipt  of  customs  duties  during  the  last 
100  years,  which  has  been  as  follows : — 


Cnstomi 

Yean. 

Receipt 

li*33 

^92.466 

]  'fiO 

215^1 

1/55 

202367 
248.312 

vm 

1'65 

909.435 

1770 

831994 

ifjs 

274.6d6 

iKo 

188330 

Cuatoms 


1785 
1^ 


795 


469438 


Yevi. 

BeoeiiH. 

Yeart. 

1800 

nmsjs 

1829 

1805 

1.766370 

1830 

1810 

2.676.766 

1831 

1815 

2.360,SI67 

ite 

1890 

1.488.1)72 

la's 

1824 

1.984  AS 

1»34 

18J6 

3.08/651 

18:i5 

1827 

3.308.804 

1836 

1828 

3.180.503 

1837 

CluiollM 

Receipt 
3.315.041 
3.562.114 
3.599206 
3^)25,062 
3.733.132 
3.846.306 
4.272.84/ 
4450.426 
4351.496 


The  growth  of  the  trade  of.  Liverpool  has  been  further 
shown  oy  the  number  of  vessels  unloaded  in  the  docks, 
and  the  amount  of  dues  collected  on  the  same.  [Dock.] 
The  number  of  ships  unloaded  and  amount  of  dues  collected 
in  each  of  the  years  ending  24th  of  June,  1837  and  1838, 
were,^ 

Sliipn.  Dock  Dues. 

1837  .^  15,038  £191,330 

1838  •  14,820  161,843 

The  course  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 


3  Municipal  Corporation  Act  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
I  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  16  aldermen  (one  for 
.he  sixteen  wards  into  which  the  town  is  divided), 
eouncillors,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  every 
oso  who  vacate  their  office  being  eligible  for  re- 
The  mayor  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  his 
tffioe,  and  for  one  year  after.  The  aldermen  senre 
cars:  one-half  arc  elected  every  three  years.  Tha 
thus  constituted  has  the  right,  under  a  private  act 
ment  passed  in  1835,  of  nominating  persons  to  fill 
e  offices,  and  is  empowered  to  make  laws  for  regu- 

and  Tonnage  of  VesseU  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  from  the  Port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1837, 
under  each  qfthe  different  Heads  below  stated. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWAfiDS. 

Bntlsii. 

Foreign. 

Btitish. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Ton*. 

SUipt. 

Tons. 

Ship*. 

Ton*. 

Sliipft. 

Tonji. 

generally          .         • 

548 

81,739 

471 

78,617 

687 

92.385 

502 

86,208 

•         •         •         • 

96 

24,069 

5 

469 

93 

21,867 

1 

92 

•         •         •         • 

133 

47,718 

•  • 

•  • 

125 

48,639 

1 

463 

,  VIZ.  .— 

h  Northern  Colonics  . 

328 

146,588 

•  • 

•  • 

328 

123,288 

, , 

, , 

West  Indies  . 

197 

51,930 

, , 

•  • 

219 

58,733 

•  • 

, , 

^  West  Indies  . 

12 

2.298 

2 

401 

39 

7,921 

18 

4,647 

d  States   . 

161 

64,841 

504 

233,258 

134 

65,904 

436 

228.304 

American  Stales 

210 

47,944 

3 

743 

210 

50,749 

4 

839 

Total    . 

1,685 

407,127 

985 

313,388 

1,735 

469,486 

1,012* 

320,553 

%t7iz.:— 

iland 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

, . 

.. 

f  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c. 

9 

715 

1 

59 

26 

3.090 

. . 

fMan      . 

246 

16,411 

1 

87 

211 

11,824 

•  • 

Trade       . 

3,339 

466,230 

•  • 

•  • 

2,728 

372.067 

Coasters. 

5,002 

440.326 

•• 

•  • 

4,746 

410,659 

•• 

Total    . 

10,281 

1,390,809 

987 

313,534 

9,446 

1,167,126 

1,012 

i     SI<i,^?A 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  stateraenl  llmt  very  nearly  two-  | 
fifths  of  tliG  tonnage  inwards  and  outwardi  are  enjjaged  in 
the  trade  willi  the  Unitetl  States  of  America*  and  ihat  of 
the  shippmg  so  engaged  nearly  four-fiflhs  are  under  u 
foreigu  nag.  It  will  he  further  observed,  that  the  inter- 
coUTse  with  TrelaDd  is  about  equal  in  amouut  to  that  kept 
up  with  every  port  in  Great  Brilain. 

Liverpool  has  benefited  more  than  any  port  in  the  kinf?- 
dom  (London  alone  excepted)  from  the  application  ofsteam- 
power  to  navigation.  Sleara-shipsof  the  first  class  proceed 
to  and  arrive  from  Dublin  daily.  With  Drogheda  the 
intercourse  is  kept  yp  four  times  a-week;  with  Belfast  ibrec 
timeii  a-wcek ;  with  Waterford,  Newry,  and  Londonderry, 
twice  every  week;  wiih  Glasgow  daily;  with  the  l^le  ol' 
Man,  Beaumarit,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge,  and  Carnarvon,  as 
fre<)uently ;  and  throughout  every  day  the  Mersey  is  en* 
livened  by  steam-vesaeU,  conveying  pa«aengers  to  and  from 
the  luwns  and  villager  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river. 

The  inland  trade  uf  Liverpool  is  much  assisted  by  means 
of  canaR  the  most  important  of  wiiich  in  extent  ia  the 
Leeda  and  Liverpool  canal,  128  miles  long.  The  Mersey 
nnd  Irwell  navigation  served  until  the  oi>ening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rad road  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky 
and  heavy  goods  to  and  from  Manchester.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater*s  canal  ccinneets  the  Mersey  with  Birmingham 
and  Staffordshire,  and,  joining  the  Grand  Trunk  canal, 
thus  perfects  the  communication  with  London,  The  trade 
with  North  Wales,  through  the  western  part  of  Cheshire^ 
is  carried  ou  by  means  of  the  EUcsmere  canal ;  and  the 
river  Weaver  navigation  connects  Liverpool  with  the  salt 
district  and  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  [Canals.]  The  modern 
adaptation  of  iron  railways  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  was  first  hroughl  into  practical  ope- 
ration by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rad way,  which  was 
opened  tor  use  in  September,  1830.  The  tmtllc  upon  this 
line  from  that  time  to  Miilsummcr,  1  B.16,  since  which  dale 
such  particulars  have  not  Inien  tnade  public,  was  as  follows : 


Merclmniliie, 

Cmh 

l^B*kCDgerj 
KiiiaWr. 

Too*. 

Tu«w. 

From  16  Ae^it,  to  3L  TV^.,  Ig30 

1,433 

t.eaa 

71,951 

u        1  Jati.  tu30  JiuiL^lsai 

:  nx 

S*839 

li«.72« 

„         1  July  U>31  i"ec. 

8,39(1 

2S6.^i 

„         1  Sna    Ut  30  JiiDi<«  IS32 

72,601 

^.456 

174,122 

I  July  tu  3]  lJ«j. 

39.940 

182.8^3 

,«         1  Jaiu  Ui^U  Juui»,ia33 

09,247 

41,375 
40J34 

171.421 

1  July  to  in  I>m:. 

215,071 
200,676 

I  J4in.  to  30  June,  1834 

104,356 

46.039 

1  July  U  :il  Dec.   , 

106.380 

&3.2M 

S36>96L 

1  Jan.  to  :ji>  Jniii%  1835 

.        113,6*7 

G1&.444 

205,741 

„         ]  July  to  at  Dee. 

U6.9S2 

GO, 802 

S«a.l06 

1  Jan.  to  M  iime,  1836 

.      117.«17 

6d,8d3 

-'   2S,8^8 

1 ,023 , I 20        445 . 236        2 ;393 , 767 

From  these  fiirnres,  which  do  not  include  great  numbers  of 
eatile,  sheep,  and  swine  conveyed  from  Liverpool  towards  ihe 
interior  uf  the  country,  it  appwars  that  in  less  than  six  years 
there  were  conveyed  upon  this  railway  nearly  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  passengers,  and  but  little  short  of  a  million  and  a  half 
tuns  of  merchandise  and  co^b.  Exactly  one  century  befure 
the  opening  of  this  line,  the  town  of  Liverpool  contained 
only  one  carriage,  antl  no  ftaffe-coach  came  nearer  to  the 
town  than  Warrington,  the  tratnc  being  then  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  pack-horses.  In  1760  there  was  only 
one  stage-coach  between  Liverpool  and  London,  and  the 
journey  required  fbnr  days:  the  first  mail-coach  to  Lon- 
don began  to  run  on  the  25th  July.  1735.  Nuw  that 
the  time  required  [or  the  performance  of  this  journey 
has  been  reduced,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Birmingham  railways,  to  a  ride  of  ten  or  eleven  hours, 
the  number  tif  passengers  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  ihou^nds  in  the  year,  an  alteration  which  adils  another 
anil  an  effective  element  toward*  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  LiverpooL 

It  appeared  from  the  annual  hills  of  mortality  printed  at 
Easter,  1838,  that  the  number  of  baptisms  in  the  town  and 
vicnnity  during  the  year  was  10.145,  the  number  of  marriages 
a017,  and  of  bnrialsi  9^79,  Of  Ihe  births  and  hapti&ms, 
there  were  belonging  to  the 

Eiitidjtishwl  Cburch  ,  ,  6,273 

Km  ma  II  Cat  hut  ics      ,  ,  ,  ti,917 

Picsbylcrians  ,  ,  .  ijo 

Baptists        ....  G^ 

lnde|»cndenls  1 28,  Unitarians  25,  Me- 

thodtsis  in?       , 
Fr5eiida  13,  Jews  33.  other  Dis&euters  469 


s  under 

2             years 

^,Uf 
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2  and   5    „ 

$21 

d  and  10    .» 

3ii 

tt 

lU  and  20    „ 

255 

r$ 

20  and  30    ,, 

^C3 

n 

30  and  40    ,» 

579 

t> 

40  and  30    „ 

534 

ff 

5U  and  60    «» 

445 

fp 

CO  and  70    „ 

435 

70  and  80    „ 

308 

♦» 

m  and  90    „ 

12.1 

I* 

00  and  lUO  „ 

13 

iiO  years 

and  upwards 

3 

260 

515 

10,145 


Of  the  deailui  in  the  parish,  Q875  in  number,  there  were-— 


6.87 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  canals  and  railruidl 
connecied  with  Liverpool  see  Lancashire. 

LI  VIA.    [AiPousTua.] 

Ll'VlUS,  with  his  full  name,  LU'CIUS  IsVVm 
ANDRONPCUS,  was  the  tirst  person  who  intrfjduced  i 
regular  drama  upon  the  Roman  stage.  (Li v.,  vii.  2.)  Hi 
is  said  to  have  been  the  slave  and  after  wants  the  frcedtnaii 
of  M.  Livius  Salinator.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birtli 
are  uncertain;  but  his  first  play  was  probably  exhibited 
M.c,  in  I  be  y  eai- before  Ennius  was  born.  (Cie.,/?rw/.,  c,  18; 
SenecL,  c.  14  ;  7Wcw/.,  1 1  ;  Gelt.,  Noct.Aitic,  xvii.  21.)  W« 
learn  from  IJvy  ilje  historian,  thai  lie  acted  ifi  his  own 
pieces,  and  that  after  his  voice  failed  him,  in  consequence  <if 
the  audience  frequenily  demanding  a  repptition  of  tbcair 
favourite  passages,  he  introduced  a  boy  to  repeat  the  wor<l( 
while  he  himself  gave  the  proper  gesticubtions.  (Liv.,  \i 
2.)  The  fragments  of  his  works,  which  have  come  down  t0 
us,  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  respcclii^ 
them  :  Cicero  says  that  they  were  not  worlli  being  retii  i«e> 
cond  time.  (Brut.^c,  1H.|  They  were  however  very  Populil 
at  the  time  they  were  performed,  and  continued  to  be  read 
in  schools  till  a  much  later  period.  (Uor.,  EpislAL^  i. 69-73  [ 
The  hymns  of  Livius  were  sung  on  public  occasions,  in  orda 
to  avert  tlje  threatened  anger  of  the  goda.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  37*1 
Feslus  informs  ns  (under  Scribal)  that  the  Romans  paiA 
distinguished  honour  to  Livius,  in  consequence  of  thi^  suc- 
cess which  attended  tbcir  arms  in  the  M^cond  Punic  War, 
after  the  public  recitatioxi  of  a  hymn  which  he  had  ooro- 
posed.  Livius  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies:  tbey 
appear,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  names,  to  have  been 
ehiclly  taken  from  the  Greek  writers.  The  titles,  which  have 
been  preserved,  are — Achilles,  Adonis,  yBgisthus.  Ajax,  Aii- 
dromeda,  Antiopa,  Centauri,  EquusTrujanus*  Helena,  Her- 
mione,  I  no,  Lydius,  ProtcsUaodaniia,  Serenus,  Tercus, 
Teucer,  Virgo. 

Ll'VlUS,  TITUS,  the  Roman  historian,  was  borti  at 
Fatavium  (Padua),  B.C.  59.  We  possess  very  feir  partiru* 
lars  respecting  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome, 
and  to  liav«  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Aue:U8tus,  wlio 
used,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann^t  iv.  34),  to  call  him  a  Porn- 
peian^  on  account  of  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Poiii- 
pey's  party.  He  also  appears  to  have  superintcnde*!  the 
studies  of  (flaudius,  who  was  afterwards  etnperor.  (Suet., 
Ciaud.,  e.  41.)     He  died  a.d.  17,  in  his  76th  year. 

Livy's  great  work,  which  was  originally  published  in  Hi 
books,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  Home,  from  die 
earliest  period  to  the  death  uf  Drusus,  b.c.  9.  Of  tbew 
books  only  35  are  now  extant,  namely,  the  first  ten,  whidi 
contain  the  history  of  the  ciiy  to  B.C.  2^3 ;  and  finom  Um 
twenty-first  to  the  forty-fifth  inclusive,  which  commi^nf'* 
with  the  second  Punic  War,  B.C.  218,  and  continue  thi 
tory  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  B.C.  167,  There  ali^ucxi^i 
brief  epitomes  of  the  lost  books,  as  well  as  of  those  whicli 
have  cuine  down  to  ns»  whieh  have  been  frequently  sop- 
posed,  though  without  sutlicient  reason,  to  have  been  com- 
tiiled  by  Florns.  We  have  however  only  epitomes  of  140 
ji»uks;  but  it  ha^s  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigoniussnd 
Dnikenborch,  on  Livy,  Ep.  136,  that  the  epitomes  of  tbe 
135th  and  137lh  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  epitome 
of  the  1 36th  biK>k,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  the  epitome  of 
the  138lh.  Many  hopes  have  been  entertained  at  various 
periods  of  recovering  the  lost  books  of  Livy's  original  work , 
out  they  now  appear  to  be  irrevocably  lost.  Erpenius  and 
others  stated  that  there  was  a  translation  of  them  in 
Arabic;  hut  such  a  translation  has  never  been  discovered. 
The  fmgmenlsof  the  lust  books,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  grammarians  and  other  wnlers,  are  given  in  Drakcn- 
borch'is  edition     That  portbn  of  Roman  history  which  was 
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ontained  in  the  lost  books  has  been  written  in  Latin  by 
'reinshemius  with  considerable  diligence,  and  has  been 
ublished  in  the  Dclphin  and  Bipont  editions,  together  with 
le  extant  books. 

We  have  no  means  for  ascertaining  at  what  time  the 
hole  of  the  history  was  completed,  though  there  are  indi- 
it  ions  of  the  time  in  which  some  particular  portions  were 
ritten.  In  i.  19,  Livy  mentions  the  first  shutting  of  the 
;iiiple  of  Janus  by  Augustus  after  .the  battle  of  Actium, 
.c.  29 ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  first  book  was 
ritten  between  this  year  and  b.c.  25,  when  it  was  closed  a 
$cond  time.  He  must  also  have  been  engaged  on  the 
Hh  book  after  B.C.  18,  since  the  law  of  Augustus,  'De 
taritandis  ordinibus,'  passed  in  that  year,  is  referred  to  in 
le  epitome  of  the  59th  book. 

Tl^  fame  of  Livy  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended 
vcu  during  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  related  by 
*liny  (Ep^  ii.  3),  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  that  a  native  of 
ladiz  came  to  Rome  with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  the 
reat  historian.  Tacitus  (Atm.,  iv.  34)  and  Seneca  {Sucaor., 
ii.)»  among  the  later  Roman  writers,  speak  in  the  highest 
snas  of  Uie  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  fidelity  of  his  his- 
iry — praises  which  have  been  constantly  repeated  by 
lodern  writers.  But  while  most  will  be  ready  to  admit 
lat  his  style  is  eloquent,  his  narrative  clear,  and  his  pow- 
rs  of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarcely  be 
Bnied  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  fint  and  most  important 
X|uisites  of  a  faithful  historian,  a  love]of  truth,  diligence  aud 
ire  in  consulting  authorities,  and  a  patient  and  pains-taking 
lamination  of  conflicting  testimonies.  His  chief  merits  and 
efects  as  an  historian  have  been  ably  drawn  by  Professor 
lalden  in  his  '  History  of  Rome '  published  by  the  Society 
>r  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (pp.  39-41),  from 
rhich  we  extract  the  following  remarks : — 

'  Livy  made  very  little  use  even  of  such  inscriptions  and 
lablic  documents  as  were  within  his  reach.    He  appeals 
adeed  to  the  treaty  of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
•ngraven  on  a  column  of  brass  (ii.  33) :  but  in  the  notable 
Dstance  of  tlie  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  0)rnelius 
>ossu8,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which 
ras  at  variance  with  the  received  fasti  (or  register  of  magis- 
rates)  and  the  common  accounts  of  historians,  he  does  not 
ippear  to  have  liad  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  monument 
limself,  but  is  content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Augustus 
;^0sar  (iv.  20).    This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
tie  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evidence  and  autho- 
rities ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  proof  how  little  expert  be  was 
in  that  art  of  an  historian,  and  how  little  he  valued  its  re- 
iult«:  for  though  in  this  digression  he  professes  to  believe 
in  the  superior  authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main 
course  of  his  narrative  ho  follows  the  beaten  track  of  the 
writers  who  had  gone  before  him.     He  makes  no  mention 
of  other  monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed ;  the 
brazen  column  in  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana,  on 
which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  TuUius  with  the 
Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  were  members  of 
the  league  (Dion.,  iv.  26);  the  treaty  of  Tarouinius  Super- 
bus  with  Gabii,  written  on  a  buirs  hide,  ana  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Dius  Fidius  (Dion.,  iv.  59) ;  a  treaty  with  the 
Sabines,  of  the  time  of  the  kings  (Hor.,  Epist.,  ii.  1,  25); 
the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic 
(Pol>b.,  iii.  22)  (and  here  his  negligence  is  without  excuse  ; 
for,  even  though  the  document  itself  might  have  perished 
before  his  time,  he  could  have  found  the  translation  of  it  in 
Folybius,  if  he  had  consulted  him  before  he  began  to  nar- 
rate the  Punic  wars);  and  finally,  the  treaty  with  Por- 
senna,  which  was  known  to  Pliny  (H.  N,,  xxxiv.  14).     He 
does  not  therefore  found  his  narrative  upon  contemporary 
records,  but  avowedly  draws  his  materials  from  the  works  of 
earlier  annalists,  Fabius  Pictor.  Calpurnius  Piso,  Valerius 
Aotias,  Licinius  Maccr,  iElius  Tubero,  and  reposes  upon  their 
authority.     As  long  as  his  guides  agree  in  the  main  points 
of  their  story,  he  follows  them  without  fear  or  doubt.  When 
th^  openly  contradict  each  other,  especially  on  questions  of 
names  or  dates,  then  ho  sometimes  honestly  confesses  the 
dificnliy,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  city.     But 
very  many  discrepancies  less  flagrant,  and  even  some  as 
important  as  those  which  he  has  specified,  he  passes  over 
vithout  notice ;  and  yet  we  know  with  certainty  that  they 
existed,  because  they  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Dionysius, 
who  drew  from  the  same  authorities  as  Livy.      But  though 
the  course  of  his  narration  is  sometimes  checked  by  the 
P.  C  No.  859, 


conflict  of  external  testimony,  he  is  never  induced  to  pause 
or  doubt  by  any  internal  difiiculty,  any  inconsistency  ct 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  received  story.  Nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  is  too  strange  for  his  acquiescence.  It 
is  evident  that  he  has  bestowed  no  labour  upon  examining^ 
the  probabihty  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  or  investigat- 
ing their  connection  as  causes  and  effects. 

*  There  are  also  sufficient  proofs  that  he  wrote  hastily, 
and  even  carelessly.  He  sometimes  mentions  incidentally 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  history,  circumstances  which  ha 
has  omitted  in  their  proper  place.  Thus  it  is  only  by  his 
remarks  on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignities  of 
pontiff  and  au^r  to  the  plebeians  (x.  6)  that  we  learn 
from  him  that  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  were  names 
of  the  antient  tribes.  He  sometimes  repeats  (xxxv.,  21  and 
39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (xxx.  22,  and  xxxiv.  44). 
It  is  an  instance  and  proof  both  of  his  carelessness  and  his 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  that 
though  he  expressly  informs  us  mat,  till  a  very  short  time 
before  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting 
was  in  close  phalanx  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  description 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  to  such  tactics,  and  commonly 
uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  more 
modem  structure  of  the  army.  We  cannot  therefore  feel 
assured  that  he  always  represented  accurately  the  statements 
of  the  older  annalists  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials. 

'Any  errors  however  which  might  arise  from  these  causes 
would  be  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  small 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  history,  and  would  not  affect  its 
general  spirit.    But  the  very  tone  and  manner  of  Livy's 
work,  however  great  may  be  his  power  of  description,  how- 
ever lucid  his  style  of  narration,  however  much  he  may 
dazzle  the  imagination  or  interest  the  feehngs  of  his  readers, 
is  a  warning  against  implicit  belief.    He  excelled  in  nar- 
ration and  in  the  eloquent  expression  of  excited  feelings, 
and  he  obviously  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  genius. 
In  reporting  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  he 
seems  less  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  array  the 
popular  story  in  the  most  attractive  garb.     He  is  not  so 
much  an  historian  as  a  poet.    As  the  history  advances,  and 
the  truth  of  facts  is  better  ascertained,  he  is  of  course  com- 
pelled to  record  them  with  greater  fidelity;  but  still  his 
whole  work  is  a  triumphal  celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit 
and  military  glory  of  Rome.     Here  then  is  a  disturbing 
force  which  has  borne  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  his- 
torical truth.    To  this  desire  of  exalting  the  glory  of  his 
country  (and  no  doubt  to  a  similar  impulse  actuathig  those 
from  whom  he  copied)  wo  must  asicribe  the  singular  phe- 
nomena which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  history — that  in 
perpetual  wars  with  the  surrounding  states,  the  Romans 
were  never  defeated  in  the  open  field  (ix.  19);  that  when 
they  were  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pestilence,  or  famine, 
or  sedition ;  and  that  at  such  seasons  their  enemies  ab- 
stained from  attacking  them ;  that  they  gained  victory  after 
victory  without  subduing  their  opponents;  that  taken  cities 
re-appear  in  the  power  of  their  original  possessors ;  tliat 
consuls  and   dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations 
that  are  still  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to 
new  consuls  and  dictators;    that  slaughters,  which  must 
have  exhausted  any  state  of  antient  Italy,  diminished  not 
the  number  of  their  perpetually  renovated  adversaries.    To 
this  passion  for  extolling  the  military  reputation  of  Rome 
we  owe  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  less  popular  and  less 
ostentatious  subjects  of  domestic  history.    Every  waV  and 
triumph,  of  which  any  memorial,  true  or  false,  existed,  is 
scrupulously  registered ;  but  the  original  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  divisions  of  its  citizens,  their  several  rights,  the 
contests  between  the  orders,  the  constitution  of  the  general 
or  partial  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  powers  of  the  mar 
gistrales;    the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their  progressive 
melioration ;  these  arc  subjects  on  which  our  information 
is  vague  and  scanty  and  ill -connected.     It  is  evident  that  to 
the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed  comparatively  little  interest ; 
and  that  on  these  matters,  to  say  the  least,  he  did  not  exert 
himself  to  correct  the  errors  or  supply  the  defects  of  the 
writers  who  preceded  him.    He  was  satisOed,  if  from  a 
popular  commotion  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  an 
eloquent  speech.     It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  this  most 
important  portion  of  Roman  history  he  was  really  ignorant, 
that  with  all  his  powers  of  language  he  does  not  convey 
clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  readers.    Who 
has  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  early  books  of  Livy  wi** 
the  distinct  notion  of  a  client  or  of  an  agrarian  law  ?* 
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In  addition  to  tlie  liistor}^  of  Rome,  Livy  wrote  several 
otber  works,  which  hate  not  come  tlowii  to  \i& ;  amongst 
which  Seneca  iEp*  100)  mentions  diulogues  on  hislorjcal 
and  philusophicul  subjects ;  and  Quintilbn  (/«jf/.  OraUyn, 
X.  J>,  a  lelter  to  his  son,  rt!  com  men  ding  thtJ  il^idy  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero. 

The  best  editions  of  Livy  are  those  by  Crevier,  1735- 
174U;  Dmkenborrh,  1738-1746;  Ernesli.  1304;  Ruperti, 
1817;  TOrinff,  1816-1824;  and  Kreysig^  1823-1627*  Hii* 
R^iman  History  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
lant<»»aKe6;  but  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  one  which  gives  a 
faitliftil  representation  of  the  onginal  work:  the  most 
esteemed  are  tlie  translations  in  German  by  Wagner  (1776 
-17BJ)  and  Cilanci  (1777-1779);  in  Italian,  by  Nardi 
0575);  in  English,  hy  Baker  (1797);  and  iii  French,  by 
Durciiu  de  la  Malle  and  Noel  (IS 1 0-181*2;  and  1824). 

LIVONIA  (/.rV/(iM(:^;  in  German,  Liefland},  is  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  European  Russia,  situaled  between 
56"*  34'  and  5'J'^  3'  N,  laL,  and  23"  20'  and  27°  38'  E.  long. 
It  it  bounded  on  the  north  by  Eathtinia  (or  the  govern- 
ment of  Roval),  on  the  norlh-east  by  Lake  Peipus,  on 
the  east  by  Pskow,  on  tho  south-cast  by  Vitepsik,  on  the 
sontli-webt  by  Courlaiid,  and  on  tho  west  by  the  Baltic, 
which  contains  tho  threat  island  ofOesel,  and  some  smaller 
oniE*s  hL"lons5in|^  to  this  province.  The  area,  accordmg  to 
Hchubcrt,  is  20,708  sfpiare  miles ;  but  other  writers  make 
it  only  17,15U  or  17,560  si|uare  miles.  The  province 
derives  its  name  from  its  first  inhabitants  (tlie  Liven,  Livo* 
niiins,  a  Finnish  tribe),  whose  race  is  now  fxtinct,  or  con- 
founded with  tho  Efithonians  and  the  Lettonians  (Letlrn). 
Thii  surface  is  un  tho  whole  level  and  gently  undulating, 
with  here  and  there  some  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100 
feet  in  heijibt.  There  ori?  no  inountainB  properly  so  culled  : 
the  hiiiht'st  i^ruund  of  the  whole  provint^o  h  the  Mesenheri^, 
near  Wenden.  which  nsos  to  the  height  cif  1200  feet,  Li- 
vonia is  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  meres, 
marshes,  and  heaths.  The  soil  ou  the  sea-coast  (which 
is  bounded  by  si  cli(T  several  fiithoms  high)  is  veiy 
sandy:  m  tho  interior,  sand,  clay,  h>am,  and  moorland 
alternate;  hut  there  are  also  many  very  fertile  tracts.  In 
the  east  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  not  pleasing;  the 
N't Icr  portions  are  in  the  south,  especially  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dtina,  where  there  is  some  very  picturesfiao  feccuery. 
Most  t*f  the  forests  and  marshes  are  in  the  west.  The  Baltic 
forma  the  great  bay  of  Riga,  between  the  continent  and  the 
island  of  peseL  Of  Ihe  lakes,  1120  in  numbcri  the  rao^t 
eonsidcrablo  are— the  great  lake  of  Peipu&,  united  by  a 
narrow  chonucl  with  that  of  Pskow  on  tho  northeast ;  and 
the  lake  Werzierwe,  BO  square  miles  in  extents  in  the  centre 
of  (he  province,  which  is  connected  by  the  Great  Embach 
with  lake  Peipus.  The  following  are  smaller^  viz. : — lake 
Hurl  nek,  from  whidi  the  river  Salis  issues,  und  runs  into 
the  Bav  of  Riga ;  lakes  Marienburg,  Felin*  Lnban,  Stintsee, 
and  otiiers.  The  principal  river  is  the  Diina,  which  is  tho 
huunih^ry  between  Livonia  and  Courlaud  till  it  reaches 
Kirchholne,  where  it  rhanges  its  drrection,  and  empties 
itself  at  Duunmimde,  below  Ri^a,  into  the  bay  of  Riga.  It 
receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ewest  and  the  Ogisr,  and  on 
the  left  the  Dulleraa,  which  rurrs  from  Grurland  along  the 
Bay  of  Riga  and  falls  into  Ihe  Dtina  near  its  mouth.  Otlier 
smaller  rivers  are — the  Aa,  which  ribcs  in  the  circle  of 
Wenden  ;  the  Salis;  the  Pernau.  which  empties  itself  at 
Pernau  into  the  Bay  of  Riga;  the  Little  Embach,  whic!i 
flows  into  lake  Werzierwe  which  it  leaves  as  a  navigable 
» I  ream  under  tho  namo  of  the  Great  Em  bach,  and  runs  into 
lake  Peipus.  The  smaller  rivets  and  streams  are  near  300 
in  number. 

The  climate  is  disagreeable,  being  cold  and  raw  till  the 
end  of  May.  but  very  hot  in  the  three  summer  months,  with 
frequent  thunder-storms.  September  has  often  some  fine 
diiVN,  though  occasionally  with  night  frosts.  On  the  whole 
the  weather  is  very  changeable  and  unsettled. 

Tho  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  aj^riculturc. 
Tlte  country  produces  corn,  chiefly  rye  and  barley,  flax, 
hemp,  and  linseed.  The  fruit,  such  as  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries,  is  very  indifferent.  There  are  some  good 
horses  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  but  those  of  the  pea- 
santry are  small  and  of  little  value.  The  horned  cattle 
«re  small:  sheep  of  the  German  breed  are  kept  by  the 
nobles  ;  the  peasants  have  an  inferior  breed,  the  coarse  black 
Wool  of  which  is  manufactured  into  cloth.  Goats,  swine, 
and  domcJilic  poultry  are  kept  chiefly  by  the  nobles,  citi- 
.wns^  and  clergy.    There  is  abundance  of  game,  white  and 


grey  haret,  and  especially  feathered  game ;  of  beasts  of  (irey 
there  are  bears,  wolves  (in  largo  numbei^),  lynxes,  and 
foxes;  and  of  animals  hunted  for  their  fur«  beavers,  otters 
martins,  badgers,  and  squirrels.  On  the  iManda  and  sat* 
coast  seals  are  taken^  and  fish  of  various  kintlaaro  abtsndant, 
especially  in  lake  Peipus,  There  are  no  metals.  PtTtten' 
clay  and  limesto&e  are  obtained  in  some  parta.  There  arv 
no  manufactures,  properly  speaking,  except  in  Riga.  The 
country  people  spinyai-n  ana  thread,  and  mako  coarae  cloth, 
line  Up  and  wooden  wares*  Tho  brandy-distillenes  are  itu* 
merous.  The  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  llax,  and  linseed; 
the  imports  salt,  iron,  lead,  colonial  produce,  wine,  maoa- 
factured  goods,  and  articles  of  luxuiy. 

The  population,  according  to  the  latest  accounti  va  eta 
procure,  is  754,000,  consist mg  of^lst,  330,000  Lfiiteri  in 
the  circles  of  Riga  and  Wenden,  who  probably  settled 
here  at  the  beginnnig  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  cxj^elk^ 
the  Liven,  or  proper  Li vouians.  They  are  a  welUbeh&rs4 
pretty  industrious,  and  deanly  race,  of  Slavonian  origia, 
s^jeaking  a  peculiar  Slavonian  dialect,  and  on  the  wboli 
more  polished  in  their  manners  than  the  Eithoniana.  They 
are  chietly  peasants.  2nd.  Lwen,  or  Livonians,  now  con- 
founded with  the  other  inhabitants,  but  of  whom  tbcre  may 
be  1 800  in  some  vdlagos  in  Wentlen,  who  speak  their  owa 
language,  a  dialect  of  tho  Finnish.  3rd,  Ebthoniani,  in 
the  circles  of  Dor  pat,  Pernau,  and  Areiisburg,  wholly  r^ 
serabling  their  brethren  iti  Esthonia,  about  37U,O0§.  4ib. 
Germans  and  Swedes,  formerly  the  masters  of  the  eeuntry, 
nnd  now  finmii^g  tlie  nobility,  clergy,  and  burghen  in  tho 
towns  ;  about  45,000.  5ih.  Russians,  7000,  and  a  verf  fbw 
JewB.  Almost  the  whole,  except  the  Russians,  who  are  <rf 
the  Greek  church,  profess  tho  Lutheran  religion.  Tli«te 
are  about  4iH>u  Roman  Catholics  and  lOOO^Calviniats.  Tb« 
peasants  were  formerly  serfsi,  but  vassalage  was  aboltahed  in 
IB18,  and  Ihey  are  now  nearly  in  the  same  condiliou  as  thf 
Ge rm an  pea san t ry . 

The  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia*  Courland,  and 
Somgallen  helunged  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  Russtsn 
state,  to  which  however  they  only  paid  tribute,  and  had 
their  own  government.  The  Russians  did  not  even  GOftm 
the  enterprises  of  foreign  conquerors  ?  thus  it  happenei ibit 
during  the  distracted  state  of  Russia  (hev  made  tbemtllvH 
wholly  independent  of  it,  and  eould  net  be  reduced  tomb* 
jecliun  till  Peter  the  Great  was  able  to  assert  his  rtghtf  I© 
these  provinces.  Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  Eurepo  till  1158,  when  some  tmders  from  Bremen,  in 
search  of  a  new  commercial  intercourse  with  tho  i 
were  driven,  on  their  voyage  to  Wiisby  in  Gothland. 
Ihe  coast  of  Livonia.  The  people  of  Bremen  now  yimIc'I 
the  country  more  and  more  frequently  for  the* purport,  i^' 
trade,  and  even  formed  settlements  in  it  In  1 186  Men 
hard,  an  Augustine  mot^k,  with  other  Germans,  settled 
Livonia  and  having  converted  the  natives  to  Chrtsttanityi' 
became  the  tlrst  bishop.  But  Albrccht,  the  fliir*!  bishop, 
who  came  with  a  new  company  of  adherents  to  tho  Diinj 
was  the  first  who  was  able  to  eslabilshhjs  spiritual  authoril 
on  a  secure  foundation.  He  buUt  in  the  year  1200  the 
of  Riga,  and  tlxed  his  see  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Canute  VL,  king  of 
m.irk,  made  himself  master  of  these  provinces,  which  Waldi 
mar  IIL,  one  of  his  successors,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  !•] 
the  Teutonic  order,  which  was  united  with  the  Order  oft] 
Knights  Sword-lMJurers,  founded  in  1201  by  bishop  Albreehl 
so  that  Ihe  Teutonic  Knights  remained  in  possession  of  if 
four  provinces.    At  length  the  weakness  of  tho  Order,  whli 
was  unable  to  resist  the  czar  Ivan  II>,  Wasiljewiisch,  vt\ 
sought  to  recover  those  provinces  that  had  been  detach* 
from  the  Russian  empire,  caused  the  entire  dissolution  of  ll 
whole  state.     Esthonia  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
Sweden  ;  Livonia  was  united  with  Poland;    Courland  at 
Semi^ullen  became  a  duchy  under  Poland,  which  Gotthtj 
Kettler,  the  la.st  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  obtain* 
as  a  flef  umler  that  crown.    From  that  time  Livonia  becar 
the  apple  of  discord  for  which  Swollen,  Russia,  and  Poloi 
disputctl   for  a   century  (1561    to    1660).     By  the   treat 
of  Oliva,  in  1660,  Poland  cetled  those  provinces  to  Swedei 
and  they  were  united  with  Esthonia.     By   ihe   treaty  of 
Nystadt,  in  1721,  both  were  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire. 

Livonia  is  divided  into  tlve  circles,  those  of  Riga,  Dorpi " 
Arensherg,  Pernau,  and  Wenden. 

(De  Bray»  Esmf  sur  I'Histnire  de  la  Livonie^  3  ToU„ 
pat,  1817;  lh\?i^<i\  Erdbeschreibung^  &c.) 

-  -  vcif^Mn  A      [1  goTODA,  vol.  xiiL,  p,  52.1 
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LJ  VORNO,  called  by  corruption  Leghorn  by  the  Eng- 
sh,  and  Livourne  by  the  French,  in  a  seaport  town  on  tlie 
est  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It 
Lands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  marshy 
lain,  which  extends  from  the  loft  bank  of  tlie  Arno  to  the 
ills  of  Montcnero,  which  are  a  projection  of  the  ridge 
hich  runs  by  Volterra,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Arno 
"om  that  of  the  Ombrone  or  Maremma  of  Siena.  The 
ills  of  Muntencro  end  abruptly  on  the  sea  about  throe 
lilcs  south  of  Livorno :  they  are  naturally  stony  and  bar- 
3n,but  the  slope  towards  Livorno  is  covered  with  country- 
ouses  and  gardens,  which  are  the  resort  of  the  merchants 
nd  their  families  during  the  summer,  and  have  a  fine  sca- 
iew,  which  embraces  the  coast  and  the  Apennines  to  the 
orth  towards  the  Gulf  of  La  ^pezia,  the  islands  of  Go]> 
oiuu  Capraia,  and  Elba,  and  the  mountains  of  Capo  Gorso, 
r  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  Livorno 
I  1 4  miles  south  by  west  of  Pisa,  and  45  west  by  south  of 
'lorence,  in  43'*  33'  N.  lat  and  10**  19'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  neatly  and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are 
ide  and  mostly  straight,  and  there  is  a  fine  square  in  tde 
liddle  of  th«  town.  The  western  district,  called  la  Nova 
enezia,  is  intersected  with  canals,  by  which  the  goods  are 
irricd  in  boats  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and  landed 
efore  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  Many  of  the  pri- 
&te  houses  are  handsome,  uniting  Italian  outward  archi- 
fctuTe  with  interior  comfort  The  shops  are  well  supplied 
ith  goods,  and  fitted  up  in  good  taste.  Of  all  the  towns 
.  the  Mediterranean  perhaps  Livorno  most  resembles  an 
Dglish  town;  the  inhabitants  are,  by  long  intercourse, 
miliar  with  the  English,  and  well  disposed  towards  them, 
id  the  English  language  is  spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
f  many  of  the  natives.  The  people  are  active,  steady,  and 
saceably  inclined.  A  greater  tolerance  exists  here  than  in 
ly  other  nart  of  Italy :  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
uipels  ana  burying-grounds,  the  Greeks  a  church,  and  the 
iW9  a  very  handsome  synagogue.  The  English  burying- 
"ound,  situated  on  the  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous 
arble  monuments — amon^r  others  that  of  Smollett,  who 
ed  here.  The  town  itself  is  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
rcumference;  but  two  large  suburbs,  one  beyond  the  north 
'  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  called  Borgo  Cap- 
iccini,  have  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  towns,  and 
iTe  been  lately  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
orto  Franco,  wherein  goods  can  be  landed  and  warehoused, 
id  exported  again  witnout  paying  duty.  The  outer  mole, 
hich  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  joins  the  light- 
oiue»  affords  a  pleasant  walk.  The  harbour  is  tolerably 
.1^  but  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie 
.  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe  and  good.  The 
>anena,  or  interior  harbour  or  aock,  is  onlv  fit  for  smaller 
»8els.  Near  the  Darsena  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  Fer- 
nand  I.,  the  benefactor  of  Livorno.  The  lazzarcttos,  of 
hich  there  are  three,  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea- 
lore,  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  distribution  and 
ideci  security,  being  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  and  fur- 
isbed  with  extensive  warehouses  and  convenient  lo<lgings. 
LiTorno  is  entirely  a  commercial  place :  it  has  however  a 
isino,  or  assembly-house,  a  theatre,  very  ^.od  inns  and 
iffee-houses,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pisa  affords  the  opportunity 
r  a  pleasant  drive  and  an  interesting  excursion.  Elemcn- 
ry  schools  and  infant  schools  have  been  of  late  years  esta- 
ifhed  at  Livorno;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  about  15,000  in 
imber,  and  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  Spanish 
id  Portuguese  Jews  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  two  cen- 
jies  aince,  vie  with  the  Christians  in  promoting  popular 
lueation.  The  population  of  Leghorn  is  now  reckoned  at 
sOOO,  among  whom  are  individuals  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
oe,  besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from 
nica  and  Asia. 

Livorno  has  no  claim  to  classical  antiquity ;  it  is  first  men- 
Xied  as  a  village,  parish,  and  fort,  adjacent  to  Porto 
isano,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
at  ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Grenoa  and  Pisa,  was  taken 
Mwssion  of  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  by 
le  French  General  Boucicault,  who  sold  it  in  1407  to  the 
enoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats.  Pisa  and  its  port  had 
flen  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  who 
It  long  after  effected  the  purchase  of  Livorno  from  the 
epublic  of  Cienoa,  in  14*21,  for  100,000  golden  flurins.  The 
kirentines  established  docks  at  Livorno,  where  they  built 
leir  vessels,  and  surrounded  the  place  with  walls.  As  the 
sighbouring  Porto  Pisano  became  gradually  filled  up  by 
le  umultaueous  effects  of  the  alluyial  deposits  of  the  Arno 


and  other  streams,  and  by  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
western  storms,  the  importance  of  livorno  as  a  port  in- 
creased in  proportion,  until  at  last  it  entirely  obliterated  the 
former.     But  the  great  increase  of  Livorno  took  place  in 
the  following  century,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Medici.  The 
grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  granted  to  all  new  settlers  privileges 
and  immunities  from  taxes,  and  security  from  pursuit  in 
consequence  of  debts  contracted  or  penalties  incurred  in 
other  countries.    He  also  built  a  mole  and  light-house,  and 
made  it  the  station  of  the  galleys  of  the  military  order  of 
St  Steiano,  whose  avocation,  like  that  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  cruise  against  the  Mussulmans. 
His  successor  Ferdinand  I.  greatly  extended  the  improve- 
ments begun  by  Cosmo;   he  raised  regular  fortifications 
round  the  town,  built  warehouses,  a  fortress,  a  lazzaretto, 
and  numerous  other  buildings,  and  excavate  a  navigable 
canal  communicating  with  the  Arno.    He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  privileges  and  immunities  to  new  settlers  granted 
by  Cosmo,  but  he  published  an  indulto  in  forty-eight  arti 
cles,  dated  the  10th  of  June,  1593,  by  which  merchants  of 
all  nations  and  of  every  religion,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  others,  were  invited  to  come  and  settle  at 
Livorno,  without  fear  of  being  molested  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  with  full  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty.   It  happened  that  about  this  time  the  fknatical  in- 
tolerance of  the  Spaniards  was  driving  away  the  Jews  and 
Moors  fk'om  the  Peninsula,  and  several  thousand  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  the  asylum  thus  offered  to  them  by 
Ferdinand.    A  number  of  Cmicans,  dissatisfied  with  their 
Genoese  rulers,  and  of  Proven9als,  scared  away  by  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  France,  came  also  to  settle  at  Livorno. 
Cosmo  IL  continued  to  favour  Livorno,  and  gave  it  muni- 
cipal statutes,  built  new  ships  of  war,  and  when  the  edict  of 
Valencia,  in  September,  1609,  by  Philip  III.,  banished  all 
the  remaining  Moors  from  Spain,  Cosmo  invited  3000  of 
those  exiles  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  territory  round  Li- 
vorno.   But  the  insubordination  and  fierceness  of  those 
strangers  obliged  the  grand-duke  some  time  after  to  embark 
them  for  the  coast  of  Africa.    Livorno  has  continued  ever 
since  to  prosper  through  the  enlightened  protection  of  the 
successive  grand-dukes  and  the  tranquillity  which  Tus- 
cany has  in  general  enjoyed.     During  the  first  years  of  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  Leghorn.    When 
Bonaparte  however  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  he  did  not  re- 
spect the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  but  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  seize  upon  all  English,  Portuguese,  Neapolitan,   and 
Austrian  property  at  Leghorn,  and  even  insisted  that  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  should  deliver  the  balances  and  de- 
posits which  they  had  in  their  hands  belonging  to  individuals 
of  the  above  nations,  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  the  merchants 
honourably  avoided  by  subscribing  a  round  sum,  which  they 
paid  to  the  French.    After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Aifiiens,  Livorno  enjoyed  a  kind  of  neutrality  under  Maria 
Louisa  of  Spain  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  occupied  Tuscany 
and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  this,  the  trade 
of  Livorno  was  annihilated,  its  counting-houses  gradually 
became  deserted,  a  ship  seldom  entered  the  harbour,  many 
of  the  merchants  wound  up  their  accounts,  and  retired  to 
Pisa  and  other  places.    Livorno  was  one  of  the  ports  which 
suffered  most  from  the  Continental  system,  and  in  which 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  most  disliked.    With  the 
peace  of  1814  the  prosperity  of  Livorno  returned,  and  it  has 
made  rapid  strides  ever  since.    Population  and  buildings 
have  rapidly   increased.     The  immunities  of  the   Porto 
Franco  have  been  extended  to  the  suburbs,  an  aqueduct  has 
been  constructed,    and   other    improvements  have  been 
effected.     A  railroad  is  now  in  progress  between  Livorno 
and  Florence.    A  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  Tuscan  livres 
(one  million  sterling)  has  been  raised  by  shares  of  1000 
livres  each  for  the  purpose.    The  length  of  the  road  will  be 
about  50  miles. 

The  imports  into  livorno  are  either  for  consumption  or 
for  deposit.  In  the  first  place,  lavomo  supplies  with  foreign 
goods  Tuscany,  Lucca,  part  of  the  Roman  States,  and  partly 
also  Modcna  and  Parma.  In  the  last  century  it  used  to 
supply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  has  now  supplanted  Li- 
vorno in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  deposit  trade  of  Livorno 
was  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 
The  English,  Dutch,  American,  and  other  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  carried  thither  manufactures  and  colonial  goods. 
and  exchanged  them  for  cotton,  silk,  and  other  produce  of 
the  Levant,  which  were  brought  to  UxQtw^  V^  \\.t&c«30L«» 
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Greek  vessels.  Tho  faciliiics  afTordefl  by  liie  lazzarettos 
and  wftrehoiit^es,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  nnd  tho  secu- 
rity eiijiiyefl  tht-TC,  made  l.ivorno  a  most  convenient  place 
ofexr^liango  between  the  Levant  antl  the  nations  uf  western 
Europe.  This  relation  of  things  i^  now  materially  altered, 
Corauierce  i*  become  more  direct:  the  EngUsht  Atnerican, 
01  her  vessels  fmnn  the  west  proceed  straight  to  the 
ant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  exchange  t!ieir  cargoes,  ami 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Turkey  of  late 
years,  and  the  security  affimled  to  navigation  by  Ihe  state  of 
general  pcace»  all  tend  to  favour  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween consumer  and  producer,  and  to  diminish  the  import- 
ance of  ports  of  deposit,  such  as  Livorno,  Malta,  Lisbon^  &c. 
St di  the  transit  trade  of  Livorno  is  considerable;  its  ware- 
houses are  always  well  ^jupplied,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place 
c*»peeially  for  the  smaller  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
its  islaniU  to  take  in  their  cargoes. 

The  principal  articles  of  produce  of  the  country  exported 
from  Livorno  are:  silk,  cither  in  thread  or  manufactured, 
to  the  amount  of  about  three  millions  of  frutics  annually; 
od,  two  millions;  straw  hats,  three  or  four  millions — for- 
merly this  jirticle  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  francs; 
iron  from  Elba,  paper,  potash,  alabaster,  coarse  woollen 
cdtHhs  lor  the  Levant,  coral  gathered  on  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
Lary  rand  Sardinia,  and  manufactured  at  Livorno;  and  an- 
chovies, which  are  flshed  off  the  island  of  Gorgona,  o^iposite 
Livorno.  The  chief  imports  are:  com  from  the  Black  Sea, 
French  woollens,  English  cotton  goods,  hardvvare.  salt  fish, 
and  colonial  articles.  In  1832  the  imports  amonnted  to 
Bixty-eight  millions  of  francs,  and  the  exports  about  fitU' 
ixiillions.  In  tho  same  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Livorno 
11<U  English  vessels^  VIC)  Austrian,  75  Russian  chielly  from 
the  Black  Sea,  61  American,  3t>  Swedish,  'J  Danish.  1  Dutrh, 
51  Greek,  l)esi(ie?>  more,  than  2000  coasting  ve.ssels  from  the 
coiHis  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

(SGrnsioTi,'  Sag^o  Statistico ;  Magri  e  Saiilelli,  Stato 
anh'co  ^  moderno  di  LU*ornn^  3  vols.  1772.) 

LIVRE,  antiently  a  money  ef  accnunt  in  France,  after- 
wards a  coin.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  libra^ 
or  pound,  the  standard  by  which  Ihe  French  money  was 
regtdated,  twenty  sous  being  made  equtil  to  the  livre,  or 
libra.  Kelly,  in  his  *  Complete  Cambist,'  voL  i,,  p.  141, 
says,  *  Aceounta  are  kept  in  France  in  francs  of  ten  decimes, 
or  a  hundred  centimes.  Before  the  year  1795  they  were 
kept  in  livres  of  '20  sous  or  240  dcnters.  The  livre  and 
franc  were  formerly  of  the  same  value,  but  the  franc  is  now 
li  per  cent,  better;  thus  80  francs  equal  hi  livres,  and  by 
thi?»  proportion  theanticnt  monies  have  been  generally  con- 
verted into  modern.  By  a  decree  of  1810  the  foUowinir 
propartion  was  established:  pieces  of  4S  livres^  at  47  fr. 
20  centimes;  pieces  of  24  livres,  at  23  fr.  55  centimes;  of 
6  Hvres,  at  5  fr*  80  centimes;  of  3  livTes,  at  2  fr.  75  cen- 
times. 

The  livre  was  formerly  of  two  kinds,  Tournois  and  Parisis. 
The  Livre  Tortrnois  contained  20  sous  Tournois,  and  each 
sol  or  slUis  1 2  deniers  Tournois.  The  Livre  PanstJi  was  of 
20  sous  Parisis,  each  sous  worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15 
deniers  Ton rnois ;  so  that  a  livre  Parisis  vvas  equivalent  to 
25  &OUS  Tournois;  the  word  Parisia  being  used  in  opposition 
to  Tournois  on  account  of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one- 
fourth  higher  at  Paris  than  at  Tours. 

In  the  money  of  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  colonial 
livres  are  used,  two  of  which  equal  a  franc. 

Kelly,  ut  suffta,  vol.  i.,  p,  269,  says,  under  *Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland,*  there  are  dilTerent  modes  of  keeping  accouiits 
here.  The  most  antient  method  is  in  Livres  foililes^  of  12 
gros  or  144  deniers,  which  is  partially  retained,  particularly 
in  rents  and  lutiirior  departments  of  business.  The  second 
vay  of  keeping  accounts  is  in  livres  Tournoi!*  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  divided  into  1 2  sous  or  240  denier>,one  livre  of  whieli 
equals  2i  hvres  foibles,  and  it  worth  l-l.^^/.  sterling  money. 
Another  mode  was  introduced  in  1798,  which  is  in  franken 
of  to  batzen,  or  10(1  rappen. 

The   Lira   Ifatiana   is   the   Italian   livre;   equal  to  tho 

Fiencb  franc,  with  its  divisions  and  multiples  in  proportion. 

'  There  is  also  the  lira  of  Modena,  and  the  hra  of  Rec^gio  ;  the 

former  worth  3|(i,  sterling,  the  kilter  worth  only  twolliirds 

of  the  lira  of  Modena, 

Accountu  are  likewise  kept  in  several  parts  of  Canada  in 
livres  according  to  tho  aniient  system  of  France.  (Kellv, 
vol.  I,  p.  5a  ;  ii..  2D3.J     Thii,  is  called  old  currency. 

LIXrVlUM,  a  term  which  is  synonymous  with  ietj.  It 
-was  Used  by  Ihe  older  chemists  to  signify  a  solution  of  an 
nlkali  in  water;  and  what  is  now  uiiuaily  called  un  alkaline 


solution,  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  was  tcimod  indiSercutly 
an  alkaline  ley  or  alkaline  liscivium, 

LIZARD.     [Lackrtiai>*«;  Sauri^ws.] 

LIZARl>  POINT.    [Cornwall.] 

LJ  UNGAN-ELF.     [Angermanland,] 

UUSNAN^ELF.    [Sweden.] 

LL.IMA  {Auchenia  of  lUiger;  Lama  of  Cuvier  and 
othent),  the  generic  name  for  that  form  of  the  Catmlidm 
which  is  confined  to  the  New  World. 


Organization. 

2  I  - 1 

Dentition:— Incisors  -,  Canine  -; — - 
o  I  —  1 


5-5 

,  Molars  -; — ~  =  31 

4  —  4 

The  dilTercnce  bet  weep  the  dentition  of  tho   two  foh 
families  of  CamehfleP,  CameluJt  and  Aurhenia,  appears  Mi| 
consist   mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  two  Kinall  pointo 
teeth,  wliicli  are  found  m  the  intcrvul  or  *  bar'  botwijcu  ih 
ctimnes  and  the  molars  in  the  Camrh,  from  (he  jawi^  of  tbil 
Llamas.     Thus  the  Lhmas  have  fuur  false  molar*,  as  tb 
may  be  termed,  less  than  the  Camds.     Jn  other  re^pcfrti 
the  dentition  of  the  one  is,  us  nearly  as  may  be,  the  deiilM 
tion  of  the  other.     The  following  rut  c\btbits  ihe  dentill 
arrangement  of  the  DromMtiry^  and  will  convey  a  sufri't*! 
enily  accurate  idea  of  the  same  parts  in  the  Llamus,  if  lliel 
Bpeclator  will  suppose  the  absence  of  the  four  teeth  aho^t^l 
mentioned.    The  dilference  was coujiidered  by  M.  FX'uviefl 
to  be  of  such  small  importance,  that  he  ha^  not  consid© 
it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  the  dentition  of  Auchefm. 


Teeth  of  nromeilary.    (P.  Cavier,) 

Baron  Cuvier  observes,  that  ihc  Camels  and  X/mwoji difftfl 
in  many  points  from  the  horned  ruminants.  Considcredl 
as  a  whole,  the  head  of  the  former  presents*  »  narrower  andl 
more  lengthened  muzzle  (un  museau  plusaminci),  ti  en*-! 
mum  larger  in  proportion,  orbits  plated  more  forwaitl,  undl 
the  wlges  of  those  orbits  more  prominent,  in  consequcno 
of  the  temples  being  more  snnk* 

In  the  Llama  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  short,  and  thcifj 
extremity  notched;  their  base  is  slightly  enlarged;   ll 
bcrymal  bone  is  bnt  little  advanced  upon  I  he  check,  niii 
leaves  a  wide  space  between  ils  anterior  angle   and  llu 
upper  external  angle  of  the  nasal  bone.    It  does  not  covtf 
the  orbitary  jiart  <jf  the  maxillary  bone,  but  slops  above  I 
suborbital  internal  bole;    nothing  of  the  vomer  is  to  hii 
seen  above  the  sphenopalatine  hule,  and  a  small  ptirtion  « 
the  pterygoTd  internal  upophysiii  scarcely  shows  itMsl  ft  hcrt« 
Tlie  parietal  Ijones  are  soon  uniletl  info  "a  sin^jle  bone  miicll| 
wider  than  it  is  long  ;  the  posterior  suture  of  which  remain* 
nevertheless,  before   the  occipital   crest.      The    tcmpi^ra 
wing  of  the  posterior  sjjkenoid  kme  ha>  a  destx?nding  pro 
mmence,  iind  its  pterygoid   wing  terminates  m   a  shar| 
pomt,  which  projects  more  than  that  of  the  pterygoid  up 
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physis.  The  tympanic  bones  are  compressed,  but  project 
very  much :  the  occipital  crest  is  well  marked. 

The  true  Camels,  according  to  the  same  author,  have  the 
occipital  crest  still  more  marked  and  the  temples  still  more 
sunken  than  they  are  in  the  Llamas^  and  almost  as  much 
BLS  they  are  in  the  Camassiers,  The  occipito-temporal 
suture  is  very  much  in  front  of  this  crest.  The  bones  of  the 
nose  arc  of  much  less  vidth  at  their  bases,  and  there  is  a 
great  space  between  the  small  membranous  portion  which 
exists  at  their  angle  and  the  lacrymal  bone,  which  is  ex- 
tremely small  on  the  cheek ;  it  does  not  reach  in  the  orbit 
9ven  to  the  edge  of  the  suborbital  internal  hole.  There  is,  as 
In  the  Llama^  a  small  membranous  space  between  the  lacry- 
mal, frontal,  and  palatine  bones,  which  advances  to  that 
ipot  by  a  small  tongue-shaped  portion.  The  wing  of  the 
vomer  shows  a  small  portion  above  the  analogous  hole  of 
the  spheno-palatine  bones.  The  internal  pterygoid  apophy- 
sis does  not  exist  except  towards  the  point  of  the  win^ :  it 
does  not  rise  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
ami  there  is  no  space  between  the  wing  of  that  bone  and 
the  wing  of  the  palatine  bone. 

In  all  other  respects,  as  regards  the  head,  the  Camels  and 
Llamas  offer  a  singular  resemblance.  The  sockets  of  the 
incisors  are  smaller  than  in  other  ruminants,  and  the  canal 
analagous  to  the  pterygo-palatine  terminates  in  the  palate 
by  more  numerous  holes.  The  oval  hole  is  smaller..  In- 
ternally the  floor  (plancher)  of  the  cerebral  cavity  is  much 
more  united  than  it  is  in  the  Deer  and  the  Sheep ;  the 
clinoid  posterior  apophyses  form  together  only  one  small 
plate  ;  and  the  region  where  the  optic  nerves  are  lodged  is 
nearlv  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  anterior  teeth  of  the  Camels  exhibit  a  considerable 
difference  from  those  of  the  other  ruminants :  they  have, 
in  the  first  place,  both  above  and  below,  the  first  molar,  or 
rather  false  molar,  detached  from  the  others,  and  situated 
forwards,  as  we  have  seen  above ;  and  which,  from  its  iso- 
lated position  and  pointed  form,  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  canine  tooth.  They  have  moreover  a  true  canine  tooth 
implanted  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
This  tooth  becomes  in  aged  subjects  developed  like  the 
canine  of  one  of  the  great  Camassiers,  Lastly  they  have 
a  true  upper  incisive  tooth  implanted  in  the  intermaxillary 
bone,  ana  this  also  puts  on  the  form  of  a  canine  tooth : 
thus  the  Camels  seem  to  have  in  the  upper  jaw  three 
canines  on  each  side.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  have  only  the 
eight  ordinary  incisors ;  but  besides  that  the  detached  molar 
performs  the  office  of  a  canine  tooth,  the  external  incisor 
has  a  pointed  form,  and  rises  to  interlock  (s'engrener) 
between  the  upper  canine  and  incisor :  this  then  again  re- 
presents a  canine  tooth,  and  in  the  old  camel  it  has  the 
entire  appearance  of  a  strong  canine  of  a  Camassier. 

*  In  the  Llamas*  continues  Cuvier,  *  whilst  they  have, 
like  the  Camels,  only  five  molars  in  a  series,  and  often  even 
cnily  four  below,  1  do  not  find  the  detached  anterior  molar, 
or.  at  least  I  must  think  that  it  falls  very  early ;  but  the 
upper  canine  and  incisor,  and  the  external  incisor  below, 
are  disposed  as  in  the  Camels,  and  are  only  more  compressed 
and  trenchant  at  their  edges.  In  both  these  subgenera  the 
lower  incisors  are  large,  strong,  a  little  unequal,  and  directed 
forwards.' 

The  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  Camels  and 
liamas  are  easily  recognised,  because  they  are  divided 
higher  than  in  the  other  ruminants  and  well  above  the 
articular  pulleys.  In  the  Camels  the  scanhoid  and  cuboid 
bones  of  the  tarsus  are  not  soldered,  ana  always  remain 
distinct.  The  two  edges  of  the  rotatory  pulley  (poulie 
lotulienne)  of  \he  femur  are  in  the  Camel  nearly  equal,  as 
in  the  Hog.  In  the  ruminants  generally  the  ulna  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  appendage  to  the  radius,  but  the 
distinction  generally  remains  marked  throughout  the  length 
of  the  bones,  though  they  become  soldered  by  age,  as  in 
the  Ox,  Deer,  Sheep,  and  Gazelles :  in  other  cases  the  ulna 
disappears  soon  after  passing  the  olecranon,  as  in  the 
Giraffe,  and  still  moreiu  the  Camel.  In  the  Camels  and  the 
Llamas  the  tuberosities  of  the  upper  head  of  the  humerus 
are  not  elevated  as  in  the  other  ruminants.  With  regard 
to  the  pelvis,  the  Camel  has  the  external  angk  of  the 
ischium  pointed  and  without  truncation,  and  the  spinal 
angle  large  and  rounded;  but  this  last  is  as  much  and 
more  advanced  than  the  other.  The  posterior  front  of  the 
pelvis  is  enlarged,  and  its  posterior  border  much  more  like 
that  of  the  horse;  and  so  it  is  in  the  Llama.  {Ossemens 
Fmile^.) 

Prdfeasor  Owen  has  detected  an  osteological  character,  not 


noticed  by  Cuvier.  which  peculiarly  marks  the  Camelida, 
viz.  the  absence  of  the  perforations  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vcrtebrao  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebral  arteries. 

In  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  the  Camelidce  exhibit  a 
marked  difference  from  other  ruminants.  This  part  of 
the  organization  in  the  true  Camels  is  explained  in  the 
article  Camel  ;  and  though  doubts  have  been  thrown  on 
the  fact,  the  stomach  of  the  Llama  is  formed  upon  the 
same  peculiar  principle  as  that  which  governs  the  aevelop- 
ment  of  this  viscus  in  the  Camel.  Sir  Everard  Home 
maintains  that,  though  a  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the 
Llama  is,  as  it  were,  intendea  to  resemble  the  reservoirs  for 
water  in  the  Camel,  these  have  no  depth,  are  only  super- 
ficial cells,  and  have  no  muscular  apparatus  to  close  their 
mouths  and  allow  the  solid  food  to  pass  into  the  fourth 
cavity,  or  truly  digesting  stomach,  without  going  into  these 
cells.  Dr.  Knox,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  that  the  real 
differences  between  the  stomachs  of  the  Llama  and  Camel 
are  much  less  than  had  been  imagined.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  making  observations  on  parts  of  this  description,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
subject  in  a  fixed  position.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Spooner,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reading  his  notes  on  the  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  Dromedary  that  died  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  obsening  that  though  he  found  nothing 
to  add  to  the  accounts  already  given  by  Daubenton  and  Sir 
£.  Home,  the  cells  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  reading  contained  food ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore induced  to  suggest  that  doubts  might  be  entertained  of 
the  correctness  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  these 
sacs  are  destined  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  fluids. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  also  had  found  in  the 
cells  of  the  stomachs  of  Llamas  which  he  bad  dissected 
more  or  less  of  food ;  but  he  suggested  the  probability  that 
this  might  have  been  forced  into  them  by  moving  the 
animal  about  after  death,  when,  muscular  power  oeing 
abolished,  resistance  to  the  admission  of  the  food  into  the 
cells  would  have  ceased.  He  added,  that  in  the  instance 
of  the  Camel  which  was  killed  some  years  since  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (the  particulars  of  the  examination  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Sir  E.  Home),  the  cells  of 
the  second  and  first  cavities  of  the  stomach  were  found  to 
be  filled  with  water  only :  in  that  case  the  animal  had  been 
kept  without  drink  for  three  days,  was  then  allowed  to 
drink  freelv,  was  killed  three  hours  afterwards,  and  was 
opened  without  being  moved  from  its  erect  position.  Mr. 
Cox,  on  the  same  occasion,  suggested  that  the  existence  of 
food  in  the  cells  in  the  instances  referred  to  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  animals  in  question 
had  been  kept  for  many  years  in  this  country,  where  they 
were  at  all  times  provided  with  water :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  fluid  would 
not  be  called  into  use;  and  the  cells  having  therefore 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  muscular  power  of 
their  apertures  would  have  been  consequently  diminished. 
Colonel  Sykes  added,  that  on  examining,  in  India,  the 
stomach  of  a  Camel,  he  had  found  the  cells  devoid  of  food. 
{ZooL  Proc,  1832.)  Professor  Owen  informs  us  that  the 
Camel  killed  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  been  a  long 
time  in  England ;  but  the  function  of  the  water-cells  was 
not  altered,  as  the  experiment  clearly  |Troved. 

The  student,  if  he  be  disposed  to  doubt  at  all,  will  have 
his  doubts  on  this  point  cleared  up  by  an  examination  of 
the  parts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
prepared  by  Professor  Owen ;  and,  as  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  peculiarly  interesting,  we  proceed  to  give  a  description 
from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman  of  the  preparations  there 
preserved.  No.  566  B  ( Physiological  Series),  is  the  stomach 
of  a  foetal  Llama  (Auchenia  Glama,  Desmarest).  This  sin- 
gular form  of  ruminatin^^  stomach,  obser\'es  Mr.  Owen,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Camel  triue ;  it  is  in  some  respects  simpler 
than  that  of  the  horned  ruminants,  and  in  others  more  com- 
plicated. Like  the  stomach  of  the  small  species  of  Moschus 
(No.  554),  the  psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
the  abomasus,  and  at  this  early  period  of  existence  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  Llama  a  similar  deficiency  of  the  characteristic 
laminae.  The  reticulum  however  is  much  more  complex, 
each  of  the  larger  alveolae  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  ones,  a  structure  partially  indicated  in  the  reticu- 
lum of  the  Goat  (No.  564),  and  more  strongly  marked  in 
that  of  the  Ox  (No.  464  A).  There  are  moreover  two 
groups  of  cells  developed  from  the  rumen«  which  dlfl^ic 
from  ttiose  of  the  retimumvsx  \«\o^  it«Jto««t>«A\s«^'^ 
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Yltible  from  without,  giri^g  a  saecukted  character  to  those 

I  parts  of  ihe  paurieli.    The  sovcral   coinjmrltiicnta  of  the 

!  Itomaeh  huva  been  laid  open  in  this  preparation   to  show 

[their  conirauniciilions  with  each  other  and  the  character  of 

I  their  inner  surface^    The  rumen  h  lined  with  fulick\  but 

lib  wholly  destitiite  of  the  villi  which  charactcrijeo  it  in  Iho 

lliorned  ruminants.     It  i*  partially  divided  into  two  coi*i- 

fptirlnicnts  by  a  tvtrong  fasciculua  of  muscular  fibres,  which, 

t^onimenring  on  the  lul\  side  of  the  cardiac  oriflee,  travenesi 

I  the  paunch  iongitudinally.    On  Ihe  right  «idf)  of  this  ridgo, 

Itbout  fourteen  smaller  muscular   fasciculi  pass  off  at  rjt^ht 

Mltiglea,  nnd  IhcJiiJ  ridget?   are   connected   by  still  smailor 

[liiBCiculi,  running  transversely  between  theni  at  difTcrcnt 

Idi*tanc«a  from  each  other;  the  quadrangular  spaces  which 

I  Jesuit  from  the  above  arrangement  of  fasciculi  are  partly 

lelosedhya  production  of  the  lining  membrane,  leaving  a 

luircular  aperture   in    tho  centre  of  each   square  for  the 

passage  of  liquids   into  the  cells  beneath.    Tito  corapart- 

Itoent  of  the   pauncli  to  tho  left  of  the  great  longitudinal 

ftidgo  terminatcj*  in  two  sncculi^  tit  what  may  he  considered 

[the  cardiac  extremity.    The  sacculus  nearest  the  CEsopha- 

Ijfuii  is  simple;   tho  ono  farthest  from  it  is  developed  into  a 

[  »ene»  M  cell",  of  a  smaller  size  but  of  precisely  similar  con- 

[itrucl ion  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  paunch — a 

I  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  off  at  right  angles 

am  the  larger  one,  which  separatea  the  two  sacculi,  and 

Ihese  lesser  bands  being  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi, 

[In  the  inlcrvals  of  which  tho  cells  are  develo^jcd.    The  ro- 

[tieuUun,  or  water-bag,  is  laid  open,  showing  thut  the  cells 

[are  situated  between  a  series  of  parallel  muscular  fasekuli, 

RS  in  the  rumen ;  but  their  further  subdivision  is  carried  to 

a   greater  extent,  and   their  uri flees  are  not  guarded  by 

membranous  productions.    The  external  muscutur  coat  of 

^Ihis  cavity  is  so  disposed  thut  its  exterior  in  smooth  and 

[Uniform,  and   the  cells  are  scarcely  visible  from  wilhout* 

|TliL'  (Eriophagus  IS  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  muscular 

lidge  which  traverses  it  longitudinallyj  and  winds  round 

[the  upper  part  of  the  reticulum  to  terminate  at  tho  orifice 

|of  the   psalterium,     *  It  is  obvious,*  continues  Mr.  Owen, 

'^liiat  by  the  egntraction  of  this  faticiculus,  all  communica- 

tlun  betwueu  the  first  two  cavities  and  the  oBsopliagus  would 

cut  off,  and  the  rcmasticated  food  would  be  conducted. 

1^  in  the  horned  rumiujiuts,  into  the  thud  cavity,   Aslitjbler 

I^ci^^ree  uf  cuti traction  would  cut  off  the  communication  with 

the  rumen,  and  allow  tho  passage  of  ituitls  direct  into  the  reli- 

Jisulum  or  water-bag,  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 

Uumcd  or  Llama  drinks,    A  free  communication  however 

iubsists  between  the  water-bag  nnd  pouncfn     A  porcupine*s 

an  ill  is   passed   through  the  oblique  canal  leading  to  the 

Uiird  cavity;   this  cavity  in  the  Camel  is  a  small  aacculu^ 

fdisiinrt  from  and  intervening  between  the  reticulum  and 

psalterium;  it  is  not  so  distinc^t  in  tho  Llama;    but  on  a 

!lo<e  inspection,   the  inner  membiane  nearest  tho  orifice 

^above  mentioned  may  he  seen  to  he  produced  into  ridges, 

rhich  are  arranged  in  a  reticulate  or  alveolar  form ;  and  as 

similar  structure   is   more   distinctly  observable  in  the 

[3aniel,  this  cavity  was  considered  by  Daubenton  as  the  true 

l^analogue  of  the  reticulum,  antl  the  water-bag  aa  a  peculiar 

][iiipcrHiddilion.    The  remainder  of  the  stomach  in  the  footal 

Llama  may  ho  seen  to  form  one  elongated  continuous  cavity, 

bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third  without  rugro  or  laminiu, 

J  the  latter  heim?  afterwards  developed  at  the  eardiac  half  of 

this  covily.    The  pylorus  is  a  small   transverse  aperture 

protected  by  a  large  oval  protuberance.     The  duodenum  is 

Considerably  ddatcd  at  its  commencement.     No.  566  C  ex- 

^liihits  a  small  portion  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  Llama, 

tliowing  the  canal  which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the 

ffeiiculum,  and  conducts  the  ruminated  food  from  the  ceso- 

phagus  to  tho  third  cavity.     The  muscular  fibres  of  the 

|r«ater  ridge,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  this  canahare 

lisplayed:  some  of  the  fibres  wind  round  the  aperture  of 

he  third  cavity*  while  others  return  and  pass  into  the  lesser 

idge.     It  is  these  latter  fibres,  observes  Mr.  Owen»  which, 

by  a   forcible  cuntrnclion,  draw  up  the  orifice  of  the  third 

iivity  towards  the  cardia,  and   close   the  communication 

Btween  the  cEsophagus  and  waterbag.    The  commence- 

aent  of  the  reticulum,  analogous  to  the  third  or  supenm- 

nerju*y  cavity  in  the  CamoJ,  is  kept  distended  by  a  bristle. 

^o.  566  D  is  a  portion  of  the  greater  group  of  cells  from 

Ihe  paunch  of  an  adult  Llama,    The  cuticle  which  lines 

these  celU  is  turned  down,  and  the  subjacent  membrane 

'f ©moved,  to  show  the  muscular  libres  of  tlic  larger  fasciculi, 

"and  also  those  of  the  ksser  eonneciing  bands,  which  are 

dhtwcj)^'  jjii/^cular^  and  evidently  calculated  to  close  the 


orifices  of  the  cellis.'  Mr.  Owen  further  observes  that,  ate 
death,  wile n  these  contractile  parts  have  ceased  to  act,  the 
smaller  matters  contained  in  the  paunch,  such  as  gruiiisof 
oats,  &c.,  may  pass  into  these  cells ;  but  their  contents  be 
always  found  to  be  chiefly  lluid.  No.  OGfi  E  is  the  reticu- 
lum, Bcoond  cavity,  or  true  water-bag  of  the  Llama.  This 
cavity,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  is  not  lined  with  cuticle,  a»  in 
the  horned  ruminants;  iho  other  differences  are  pointed 
out  in  the  description  of  the  following  preparation.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  two  of  the  larger  ndges  have  been  di»> 
sected;  they  form  by  no  means  such  powerful  fasciculi  as 
in  tho  corresponding  ridges  of  the  paunch^celts.  The 
middle  fibres  in  each  ridge  become  tendinous;  but  tb^ 
lateral  fibres  continue  muscular,  and  pass  off  to  the  different 
connecting  ridges,  from  which  they  spread  over  the  entirt 
cii'cumference  of  the  cells,  and  constitute  the  second  er  ia- 
ternal  muscular  tunic  of  this  part  of  the  stomach.  Ob  IIm 
opposite  side  of  the  preparation  a  portion  of  the  cxtermi 
layer  of  fibres  is  exhibited.     (Catalogue^  vol.  i.) 

We  here  see  that  the  btructure  in  this  very  essential  part 
of  the  organization  is  similar  in  both  the  forms  of  llie  Ca- 
meiidft,  and  that  the  Llamas  of  the  New  World,  aa  well  as 
the  Camels  of  tbe  Old  World,  are  provided  with  the  meaas 
of  preserving  tkiids  in  colls  appropriated  to  that  office. 
Such  a  provision  is  consistent  with  the  localities  anrl  hatiiti 
of  both  ;  for  if  the  parched  deserts  wherein  the  lot  of  the 
Camel  is  oast  require  such  a  modification  of  the  stomach, 
the  Llama,  whoso  stronghold  is  tho  mountain-chain  that 
traverses  the  southern  parts  of  America,  and  which  is  found 
higli  up  on  the  Andes,  often  gut  of  the  reach  of  lakes,  r«- 
c|Uires  little  less. 

Mr,  OAVcn,  in  his  interesting  paper  *  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Nubian  Giraffe,'  stales  that  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
purietes  in  rumination  is  much  stronger  in  the  Camel  ihau 
in  the  Giraffe  ;  and  he  observes  thut  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
and  one  whirh  ha*^  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  tliat  tbe 
Cameline  HuminanU  differ  from  the  true  Uuminanit  ia 
the  mode  in  which  the  cud  \e  chewed.  In  the  CamcU 
it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite  directions  firom  aide  to 
side:  in  the  Oxen^  Skeept  Anfehpes,  and  De^r,  the  lower 
jaw  is  ground  against  the  upper  in  the  same  direction,  by  a 
rotatory  motion.  'IUl;  movements  may  be  sucoeastveljr 
from  rigtit  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  but  they  are  never 
alternate  throughout  tlje  maslicatory  process,  as  in  ths 
Canifh :  and  here  a]^Jiin,  he  remarks,  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  iiiraj[ft\  while  masticating  the 
cud,  wo  have  evidence  of  its  attinity  to  the  horned  rumi- 
nants.    (ZooL  Tratu.,  vol.  ii.     Communicated  Jan.  1838.) 

With  regard  to  external  characters,  we  have,  both  in  the 
Llamas  and  the  Camels,  the  long  neck  and  comparatively 
small  head,  and  the  prolonged  moveable  upper  lip,  deeply 
flisured  vertically ;  we  miss,  in  both,  the  naked  muizle,  and 
find  the  apertures  of  tho  noslrih  mere  fissures  capable  of 
being  shut  at  pleasure.  The  differences  in  the  dentitioa 
have  been  already  noticed ;  and  though  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  humps  of  the  true  Ciuneb  on  the  backs  of  the  Llamas, 
yet  there  is,  according  to  Molina,  a  conformation  in  tbe 
latter  resembling  that  excrescence,  and  consisting  of  an 
excess  of  imtritious  nxatter,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  coat  of 
fat  under  tbe  skin,  which  is  absorbed  as  a  compeiisalioa 
for  occasional  want  of  food.  Tlio  most  marked  difference 
appears  to  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  and  this  differ- 
ence is,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  demanded  by  the  several 
localities  and  habits  of  tbe  two  groups.  No  structure  csn 
be  imagined  more  admirably  contrived  for  the  support  and 
passage  of  an  animal  over  arid  sands  than  the  elastic  pad 
which  forms  the  sole  of  the  Camel's  foot,  and  on  which  tJia 
conjoined  toos  rest. 

%ni  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  adaptation,  to  an 
animal  of  generally  similar  structure,  of  a  foot  to  the  exi- 
gcncicfl  of  the  case.  The  pad  which  connects  the  toes  of 
the  Camel  beneath  would  liave  afforded  no  very  sure  footing 
to  an  animal  destined  lo  climb  the  precipices  of  the  Andes; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  the  Lkuna^  toes  with  strong  and 
curved  nails,  completely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
each  defended  by  its  own  pad  or  cushion,  so  as  to  present 
the  most  perfect  modifleation  of  the  parts  with  a  view  to 
firm  progression,  cither  in  ascent  or  descent,  whilst  there  it 

•  No.  667.  ft  pnrtion  of  «?i#  wHrninm,  nr  wAt«*f-baf ,  «f  a  Cam«1.  iii]»H«i  mvti 
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in  the  structure  calculated  to  iraiHido  great  rapidity 
mparativcly  plain  ground. 


Foot  of  Llama ;  with  the  tkin  on. 

Natural  History. 
lerable  doubt  is  still  entertained  as  to  the  number 
3S  belonging  to  tho  genus  AucheniOf  and  we  shall 
ur  to  trace  some  of  tho  accounts  given,  beginning 
He  of  the  earlier  historians  and  zoologists,  and  con- 
the  inquiry  down  to  the  present  time. 
SIpaniards,  when  they  conquered  South  America, 
!•  liama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  beast 
len  possessed  by  the  natives,  to  whom  it  likewise 
)d  and  raiment ;  for  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  them, 
hair  or  wool  was  woven  into  cloth.  We  cannot  be 
d  that  so  useful  an  animal  should  have  been  called 
onquerors  a  sheep,  especially  when  we  recollect  the 
;  of  its  flesh  and  of  its  wool ;  and  accordingly  we 
Uamas  described  as  sheep  by  the  earlier  Spanish 
Thus,  Augustin  de  Zarate,  treasurer-general  in 
1544,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest,  speaks  of  the 
u  it  was  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Chili,  as  a 
f  burthen.  He  says  that  in  situations  where  there 
ow,  the  natives,  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  fill  the 
f  sheep  with  that  lluid,  and  make  other  living 
arry  the  skins;  for  he  remarks  that  these  Peru- 
eep  aro  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasts  of  bur- 
De  Zarate  evidently  had  the  eye  of  a  zoologist, 
ftys  that  these  sheep  resemble  the  camel  in  shape, 
Uiey  have  no  hump.  He  states  that  they  can 
out  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  that  the  Spaniards 
ride  them,  and  that  their  rate  of  travelling  was 
five  leagues  a-day.  His  description  appears  to 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
When  they  are  tired,  says  De  Zarate,  they  lie  down, 
load  must  be  taken  off,  for  neither  beating  nor  help 
(e  them  get  up.  Their  weariness  is  manifested  in  a 
Bigreeable  way  when  a  man  is  on  one  of  them ;  for 
lor  says  that  if  the  beast  is  pressed  on  under  such 
tances,  it  turns  its  head  and  discharges  its  saliva, 
AS  a  bad  odour,  into  its  rider's  face.  He  speaks  of 
of  great  utility  and  profit  to  their  masters,  praises 
od  and  fine  wool,  particularly  that  of  the  species 
oacaSf  which  have  very  long  fleeces,  and  shows  that 
3p  costs  little  or  nothing,  either  in  money  or  trouble ; 
are  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  maixe,  and  are  able 


to  go  for  four  or  five  days  without  water.  He  declares  that 
their  flesh  is  as  well-flavoured  as  that  of  a  fat  Castilian 
sheep,  and  notices  the  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  it 
in  all  parts  of  Peru  then  frequented  by  these  animals. 
But,  he  remarks,  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards ;  for  when  an  Indian  killed  a  sheep  at  that 
time,  his  neighbours  came  for  what  they  wanted,  and  then 
another  Indian  would  kill  a  sheep  in  his  turn. 

The  Llama  soon  found  its  way  to  Europe ;  for  we  find,  in 
the  *  Icones  Animalium '  (Gesner,  &c.),  a  figure  of  one  with 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  led  by  a  man,  apparentlv  his  keeper. 
This  figure  is  by  no  means  badly  executed,  and  is  given  as 
the  AUocamelut  of  Soaliger,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  animal 
'  in  terra  Gigantum '  (Patagonia  probably),  with  the  head, 
the  ears,  and  the  neck  of  a  mule,  the  body  of  a  camel,  and 
the  tail  of  a  horse : '  Quamobrem  ex  Camelo  et  aliis  compo- 
situm  'AXXoKa/if}Xov  appellavimus.'  The  figure,  it  appears, 
was  taken  firom  a  print,  with  the  following  account:— 'In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1558,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  this 
wonderful  animal  was  brought  to  Middleburgh  (Mittcl- 
burgum  Selandio)),  having  never  before  been  seen  by  the 
princes  of  Germany,  nor  recorded  by  Pliny  nor  other  anticnt 
writers.  They  said  it  ,was  an  Indian  Sheep  from  Piro  (per- 
haps Peru),  a  region  nearly  six  thousand  miles  distant  from 
Antwerp.*  Then  follows  the  description,  ftom  which  it 
may  be  eathered  that  the  animal  was  either  a  brown  Llama 
or  a  pied  one.  The  neck  is  stated  to  have  been  very  white, 
'  cygneo  colore  candidissimum,*  and  the  body  rufous, '  ru- 
fum  aut  puniceum.' 

John  de  Laet  (fol.,  Leyden,  1 633)  appears  to  have  col- 
lected most  of  the  Spanish  authorities  up  to  his  time.  He 
quotes  Gkurcilaso  as  saying  that  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
Peruvians  are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  a  common  name,  call  Uama,  that  is,  cattle 
or  sheep  (peeudeK) ;  thus  the  shepherds  say  lAama  michec. 
They  call  the  greater  cattle  (majus  pecus)  HuanacU'llama, 
on  account  of  its  similitude  to  the  wild  animal  which  is 
named  Huarutcu,  and  from  which  it  differs  in  colour  only ; 
for  the  domestic  Llamas  (domestioum  pecus)  are  found  of 
various  colours,  like  the  horse ;  but  the  wild  Llama  is  only 
of  one  oolour,  like  chestnut  The  greater  kind  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  camel,  except  that  they  want  the  hump, 
and  are  not  so  large.  The  small  kind  (minus  pecus)  they 
call  PacO'llama,  and  this  is  only  fed  for  its  flesh  and  its 
wool,  which  is  the  best  and  longest,  as  it  is  unequal  to  the 
carrying  of  burthens. 

De  Laet  then  turns  to  Acosta.  '  Peru,'  says  the  latter, 
'  has  nothing  better  or  more  uscfhl  than  its  cattle,  which 
our  countrvmen  call  Peruvian  sheep,  but  which  the  Peru- 
vians, in  their  tongue,  name  Llama ;  fi)r  they  bring  large 
5roAt,  and  are  kept  for  next  to  nothing  (vilissimo  alitor), 
'hese  cattle  fhmish  the  natives  with  wool  for  their  vest- 
ments, like  our  sheep,  and  are  used  by  them  as  beasts 
of  burthen.  There  is  no  necessity  for  shoeing  them, 
guiding  them  by  a  rein,  or  feeding  them  with  oats; 
for  these  animals  serve  their  master  gratuitously,  being 
content  with  the  wild  herbs  which  they  meet  with  every- 
where. There  are  two  kinds  (species) — one  which  is  woolly 
and  called  Paco  by  the  natives,  the  other  covered  with  a 
slight  fleece  (villis  levibus)  only,  and  nearly  naked,  whence 
it  IS  more  fitted  for  carrying  burthens,  called  Guanaco, 
They  are  rather  larger  than  sheep,  but  less  than  heifers, 
with  a  long  neck  like  the  camels,  lofty  legs,  and  a  compact 
body :  the  colour  is  various,  for  some  are  white,  some  black, 
some  brown,  and  some  piebald  (versicolores),  which  they 
call  Morwnori.  Their  flesh  is  good,  although  rather  gross 
(spissior),  but  that  of  the  lambs  is  much  the  best  and  tho 
most  delicate ;  but  they  are  rarely  killed,  because  they  aro 
of  by  far  greater  use  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  their  wool 
serves  for  making  cloth.  This  wool  the  barbarians  clean, 
spin,  and  weave  into  garments ;  but  it  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
coarser  and  more  common,  which  they  call  Havasca,  tho 
other  finer  and  more  loose  (absolutior),  which  they  call 
Cumin  (according  to  Garcilaso,  Compi) :  from  this  last  they 
weave  various  curtains  and  hangings  (aulea  et  peristromata) 
of  most  elegant  workmanship,  which  last  a  long  time,  and 
in  splendour  do  not  yield  to  silk ;  nay,  what  is  wonderful 
for  barbarians,  they  are  so  neat  in  their  weaving  that  the 
elegance  is  nearly  equal  throughout,  nor  is  the  web  or  woof 
ever  apparent.  The  antient  Peruvian  monarchs  kept  up 
many  works  for  weaving  Cumbi,  the  principal  artificers  in 
which  lived  at  Capachica,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titir*"'*'^ 
These  wools  they  dyed  witl^  ihe  juice  of  various 
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according  us  the  nature  of  the  work  requirod.  But  most  of 
the  Peruvian  LarbarianR  are  cunning  in  this  "weaving,  and 
bavo  in  iheir  huis  instruments  adapted  for  1lie  art;  and 
fruni  ihese  sbcep  they  draw  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
human  hfe,  B)  far  the  greatest  use  ofthe^o  animals  how- 
ever ia  in  parrying  burthens  ;  for  sometimes  300*  sometimes 
a  drove  of  lOUO,  carry  various  articles  of  merchandise,  skins 
of  wine,  chocolate  (cocam),  maize,  C/tunno,  and  quicksilver 
to  Potosi  and  the  other  mines  and  towns/  A  cost  a  then 
speaks  of  their  employment  in  convey ing^ silver  from  Polosi, 
&c.,  and  observes  that  he  has  otlen  wondered  how  droves 
of  these  animals,  sometimes  consisting  of  1000,  sometimes 
uf  two  only,  and  not  un frequently  laden  with  3000  bars  or 
plates  (laminsD)  of  silver,  worth  3000  ducats,  should  make 
iheir  way,  accompanied  by  a  few  barbarians  only,  who 
direct  them,  and  load  and  unload  their  burthens,  and  hardly 
alt^^nded  by  one  or  two  Spaniards,  passing  tho  ni^^ht  in  the 
open  air  and  without  a  guard, — and  that  so  safely  that  a  bar 
is  scarcely  ever  missed,  such  is  the  security  of  travelling  in 
Peru.  *Tho  burthen  of  each  beast/  continues  Acosta.» 
•amounts  to  100  and  someliraes  150  lbs.,  which  they  carry 
three,  or  at  the  must  four,  leagues  a-day,  accordinjr  to  the 
length  of  the  journey.  But  their  leaders  know  their  sta- 
tions, where  food  aud  water  for  their  cattle  abound:  here 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  unload  their  beasts.  When 
iiowever  they  have  only  one  day^s  jouiuey  to  make,  the 
Llamas  are  able  to  hear  a  load  of  even  200  lbs.,  or  to  move 
forward  as  many  as  eii^ht  or  tun  leagues.  These  animals 
rejoice  rather  in  a  cool  than  in  a  fervid  tenipcralure,  and 
therefore  they  are  propajruled  immensely  in  the  mountains, 
whilst  they  fail  in  the  plains,  on  account  of  the  loo  great 
heat.  The  bald  sheep  (calvum  pecus)»  or  Guanacoes,  are 
of  a  fawning  (vernile)  and  gentle  aspect :  oltcn,  as  they 
walk  alonj^,  they  stop  and  regard  the  passershy  without  any 
expression  of  fear  or  pleasure,  bo  attentively  with  eiccied 
neck,  that  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  somiHimes 
they  are  so  suddenly  terrified,  that  they  run  off  to  the 
mountain  precipices  with  the  greatest  swiftness,  so  that  it 
is  neces5E»ry  to  shoot  them  to  save  their  loads.  The  Pacoes 
also  become  so  enraged  sometimes,  or  are  so  wearied  with 
their  burthens,  that  they  Ue  down  with  their  burthens,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  either  by  threats  or  blows;  whence 
a  proverb  has  arisen,  and  wlubborn  or  obslitiatc  men  are 
said  to  be  Impaeatos.  For  this  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  for  the  conductor  to  slop  and  sit  down  by  the  animal, 
lint  it  by  his  blandibhments  he  prevails  on  the  animal  to  rise 
spontaneously** 

It  further  appears  thtit  the  Llamas  are  subject  to  scab, 
called  by  the  •haibariuns' carncA^n,  which  is  deadly  not 
only  to  the  animal  which  has  taken  it^  but  spreads  by  con- 
tagion among  the  flock,  so  that  almost  the  only  remedy  is 
immodialely  to  bury  the  diseased  animal.  Garcilaso  how- 
ever mentions  other  remedies :  the  most  powerful  is  stated 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  anointing  the  affected  parts 
with  lard  (adipe  suilla).  The  price  of  a  Llama  varies  in 
dirt'ercnt  provhices;  but  the  *  barbaiian  '  who  possesses  two 
or  three  is  considered  sulliciently  rich-  Garcilaso  adds 
thai  the  Peruvians,  before  tho  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  milk  their  flocks,  which  give  that  secretion  very  spa- 
ringly, and  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  theii"  young; 
neither  did  they  make  cheeses  of  their  nulk. 

De  Laet  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  besides  these  domeS' 
tic  herds,  Peru  produces  certain  wild  aiumals  which  are  not 
easily  lo  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  except  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Chili.  Some  of  these  are 
called  Guanaco  or  HuanacUt  from  a  similitude  to  which  the 
domestic  kind.s  obtained  the  same  name.  The  ile^h  of  these 
is  good,  according  to  Garcihiso,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  domestic  Huanacu  Llamas.  The  males  keep  a  look  out 
on  the  highest  hills,  whilst  the  females  are  feeding  in  the 
valleys:  and  when  the  former  observe  the  approach  of  men 
from  afar,  they  neigii  almost  like  a  horse,  to  warn  the 
females.  If  the  men  come  nearer,  they  tlce,  driving  tho 
females  before  them.  The  wool  of  these  is  short  and  rough, 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  used  by  the  *  barbarians*  for  mak- 
iwii  cloth.  Tiicse  animals  aie  taken  in  snares  and  nooses. 
Otners  again  are  called  Vicunas :  these  arc  not  very  unlike 
goaL'*,  except  that  ihey  have  no  horns,  and  are  larger,  and 
are  of  a  leonine  colour  or  more  ruddy;  these  live  in  the 
highest  mountains  and  groves,  and  love  the  colder  regions, 
but  especially  the  solitudes  whicli  the  Peruviana  designate 
by  the  rum mon  name  of  Funwi  y  neither  are  ihcy  anriuved 
by  snow  or  frost,  but  are  rather  recreated  thereby.    Tht^y 


go  in  flocks,  and  run  most  swiftly.  Such  is  tlusir  timidity, 
that  at  tlie  sii^ht  of  men  or  wild  beasts  they  hurry  in- 
stantly into  inaccisssible  or  hidden  fastnesses.  There  were 
formerly  a  g^real  number  of  these  animals  here,  but  they 
aro  now  becorao  much  mure  rare  on  account  of  the  pronu^ 
cuous  licence  in  hunting.  Tlieir  wool  is  very  fine,  and  hke 
silk,  or  rather  like  tho  wool  of  the  Beaver,  and  the  nativis 
deseriredly  estimate  it  highly ;  for  besides  other  properties, 
it  is  also  said  to  resist  the  heat  and  impart  ooolnes»,  wbisnee 
it  is  especially  used  for  caps.  Next  to  these  come  tho 
Tarii^as  or  TurucaSy  w  hich  are  larger  and  more  swift  than 
the  Vicunas,  and  of  a  more  burnt  colour,  with  poiidulom 
and  light  ears :  they  rarely  collect  in  herds,  and  generally 
wander  about  the  precipices  singly.  Garcila^so  says  thai 
these  are  a  species  of  deer,  hut  less  than  those  of  Europe. 
They  were  innumerable  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  so  thai 
they  entered  tho  very  towns;  nor  was  there  any  defloiency 
of  their  fawns  and  does.  Thus  far  De  Laet»  who  says  (hat 
all  these  animals  produce  bezoar  stones,  of  which  those  of 
the  Pacoes  and  Gimnacoes  are  the  smallest  and  lowcit  m 
estimation,  whilst  those  from  the  I'lcuftas  are  rulher  inr^tt 
and  better,  and  those  of  the  Tarugas  the  bostof  alL 

We  now  turn  to  Hernandez.  We  find  in  the  Ronuin 
edilion  (fuL  1651)  a"  figure  of  the  *  P^lon  Ichiail  QqniUt, 
OvLs  Peruviana/  with  a  description.  Both  figure  and 
description  leave  no  doubt  I  hat  tlie  brown  Llama  is  the 
animal  represented.  There  is  a  very  long  commentary,  wall 
worth  the  atttsulioii  of  the  curious  reader.  Of  this  *  Ariei 
sive  Oifis  Peruviana,*  two  kinds  are  mentioned :  the  first 
like  the  animal  represented;  the  other  small  and  stunted 
(purva*  et  pygni^a?),  with  short  logs,  but  strong  and  able  lo 
carry  domestic  burthens,  such  as  water,  corn,  &c*  Another 
kind,  the  Pacof,  are  stated  not  to  be  so  corpulent.  In  the 
rataloLTue  of  Hernandez  the  Ptiion  Ichiatl  Oquiili  a,  eoUod 
Permchaii. 

Marcgrave  gives  a  figure  of  the  long-wooled  and  larger 
Llaniiu  under  the  name  of  Ovi-camelus.  In  some  parts  U 
is  not  bad ;  in  others,  the  muixle  and  fore-feet  for  inslaiirc, 
it  is  monstrous.  He  says  that  thelaiger  kindofOrf-aimr/ui 
is  called  jRico.  His  description  is  worth  consulting;  uiid 
he  says,  among  other  statements,  that  they  bore  the  cars  of 
these  *  sheep,'  and  run  ropes  through  them,  by  which  tlieir 
masters  manage  ttiem  and  lead  them  where  they  please. 
He  then  gives  another  figure,  much  better  executed  than 
the  other,  of  a  second  species,  which  is  nearly  naked  ia 
regard  to  tleeco,  and  is  only  covered  by  a  light  and  thort 
one  (calvum  pccus  of  Do  Laet?);  and  ^^ays  that  it  partly 
resembles  a  camel  and  partly  a  deer,  so  ttiat  it  might  hi 
well  called  in  Greek  iXat^QKa^tikoQ — Eluphocanielus. 

AVo  gather  then  from  these  and  other  early  writers,  that 
there  were  three  kinds  of  these  animals,  (Jtmnacoe^  or  llti- 
anaroes,  fhJtcoes,  and  l'icttnaii\  the  term  Lhwta  beini^  appli- 
cable to  each  of  them,  and  merely  signifying  cattle  or  sheep, 
but  these  kinds  are  by  nj  means  clearly  defined.  *  Unnl 
the  last  half  century/ says  Mr.  Bennett,  *  the  great  majority 
of  naturalists,  including  Ray,  Klein,  Brisson,  and  Linnn'Ui, 
concurred  in  reducing  them  to  two  species,  the  Llama  or 
Gaanaco,  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  iK^ 
Paco  or  Vicugna,  cultivated  for  its  flesh  and  its  woo!.  Of 
this  opinion  was  BuHbn  when  he  wrote  the  hislory  of  tlie 
Llama  and  the  Pa«o;  but  the  observation  of  living  speci- 
mens of  the  Llama  and  the  Vicugna »  and  the  commuuica- 
lions  of  the  Abbe  Beliardy  on  iTie  subject,  induced  him 
afterwards  lo  admit  the  latter  animal  as  a  third  species 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  In  this  he  wns  followed 
by  Molina,  who,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Chili,*  sepamted 
also  the  Guanaco,  and  added  a  tlfth  species,  the  Hueque» 
or  Chihan  sheep  of  the  older  authors.  Gmelin,  Shaw,  and 
almost  every  subsequent  compiler,  have  adopted  these  livo 
species  without  examination^  giving  to  them  such  svno^ 
nyms  as  they  could  pick  up  almost  iudiscriminately  from 
the  writers  on  the  natural  liit.tory  of  America,  and  ill  us 
creating  a  mass  of  confuaiun  which  it  would  he  boih  vaiii 
and  useless  lo  attempt  to  unravel.*  (Gardenn  and  3h*fia 
gerie  o/ihe  Zoologiml  Society >) 

Pennant  gives  as  species  the  Liamut  the  VicuUa,  tlMf" 
Paeo,  the  Guanaco,  and  the  Chilihueque^  but  gives  figure 
of  tho  first  two  only. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  makes  the  number  of  species  three — the 
Lliima,  the  Paco*  and  the  Vicuna;  M.  Lesstm  gives  ih» 
same;  Dr,  Fischer  records  the  same  three  and  a  fourth,^ 
Aurhema  Arucamt  (Chdihucque)  us  doubvfuL  lu  bis  ad* 
diuda  et  emeudauda  he  uotioes  L.  Huanam  (Aucheui^ 
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Huanaca,  Humilt  Smith ;   Cmvocainehn  of  Jondton)  willi 

a  iiucry  if  it  is  not  u  mere  varrety  of  L*  Pet'uana.     As  a 

synonym  lo  Lama  Par.o  he  xnXAs  Audienia  Bacq  » Harm  It, 

SmiitiK  Ciimelus G uafiaco (Tmill ).   To  L  tmn  Viatfia  he  udfia 

_AnrAemn  n<*u^^/nt  i\h\mi\u  SmUhl.  leiii  tlia»  the  former ; 

to  Lama  A rucana ,  A uchen ia  A rticanu  ( Hu m  i  1 1.  Smith). 

'  Mr.  Bennett  obsicrveB  ihat  il  seems  lo  he  the  j;iviRM'*il 

«tr  I  iu^  thu  leatlinjj  wnu?ri»  of  tbo  present  duy  that 

li  ion  of  tlie  geuvis  bos  been  cmrned  (o  lou  ^jrcut 

.  iil.     Ho  Ihjnks  th*t  M.  F.  Cuvwr  is  fully  justified 

imperfect  aci' oil nU  of  Mob na  in  rejecting  as  j^pccics 

■  -0  and  iho  Hueqtie  of  that  writer.     Mi%  Hcnnelt 

lc  should  have  little  hesitation  in  proceeding  bIiU 

.    i--r  he   is  strongly  indined   to  ag^rije   with  Bmon 

in  regi«rdiug  the  Poi^o  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  Llama 

.....  I  lie  wool  more  amply  developed;  and  in  con&ideriiig 

llie  P'tcuHa  as  the  only  animal  of  tlie  group  that  deserves 
to  he  specifically  distiiiguUhed  from  the  latter.     Skeletons 
ffhoih  the  LUmu  and  Vicuna  are  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
slim of  the  Cnllet^e  of  Surgeons,  London. 

lUstributioft. — ^The  Cordiller  a  of  the  Andes, 
I  .  perpetual  snow,  Peru  (but  not  in  Mexico) 

a:id  Cluli  i^fiacipally,  though  now  much  reduced  iu  num- 
bers: in  Columbia  and  Paraguay  they  are  more  rai*u.   Most 
(il*  5  to  the  Straits  of  Maijalliaens  tind  soulh- 

w,  I    America  mention  Guanacoes  from  curly 

iiiitL^   no,  J I  iu  ihe  expeditions  under  Captain  Kitig  and 
Captain  Fitzroy  inclusive,  and  the  tle^ih  of  tliese  aniraoU  baa 
afforded  a  !>alulary  refieishmcnt  to  the  crews. 

Habits^    FooiU    Beproduriion,    ^f-c— The    habits   of  the 
LLinius  may  be  in  great  mea^jure  gathered  from  the  de- 
I  ioipiionji  of  the  Spanish  writCiS  above  given.     In  a  wUd 
Ittte  they  tecp  together  in  herds,  sometimes  of  one  or  two 
hundred*  feeding  on  a  sort  of  rushy  grass  or  reed  called  yr/m, 
»bich  grows  on  the  mouu tarns,  and*  it  is  said,  never  drink* 
ing  when  they  have  sutlicient  green  herbcige.    They  resort 
to  a  particular  spot  to  drop  their  dung,  which  a  go<-»d  deal 
resembles  that  of  a  ^at,  bheep,  orgiialTe,  a  babit  which  is 
ofien  fatal  to  ibem  from  betraying'  their  haunts*    Modem 
obsenrera  have  noticed  the  (-areful  look-out  that  they  keep» 
md  Uie  rapidity  with  winch  they  Jiee,  then  turn  lo  gaze,  and 
igtin  swiftly  gallop  o(f.     Molina  says  that  the  Guanacoes 
leave  the  mountains,  where  they  paiised  the  summer,  at  the 
bi  •  Ml   r?,'  of  winter,  when  they  descend  to  the  plains.  Here 
t  ted  down,  at  lea^it  the  youjig  and  inactive,  with 

tl  Chilians-     During  the  chace  they  are  j»aid  fre* 

qu«iitly  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  ncigb  loudly,  and  then 
take  to  thc?ir  heeU  ai^uin*    Another  mode  of  capturing  them 
h{  the  Indians  is  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them 
iato  a  narrow  paas^  across  whirh  cords  have  been  drawn 
about  fciur  feel  from  the  ground,  with  bits  of  cloth  or  wool  lied 
to  tliem  at  small  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted 
Iv         V     :i-s  to  keep  small   birds  fmm   the  seeds,    Tbii 
»;  uh  its  pendent  trumpery  friglileiis  the  animals, 

a:  t  together,  when  the  bun  (era  kill   them  with 

i'  ui  tile  end  of  leathern   ihoni^s.     If  there  are 

^j  ........,..oo€s  among  them,  they  leap  the  cords  and  are 

■Powed  by  the  Yicufias.  Those  that  we  have  seen  in 
Bi^tnity  have  been  tcilerably  mild  and  tame»  but  very 
capririuus,  accepting  biscuits  and  such  delieacies  fiorn  visi- 
tc»rF,  hnt  ejecting  a  copious  shower  of  saliva  in  their  face* 
a'  real  or  fancied  affront.     This  shower,  though 

M, ,  unpleasant,  has  not,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 

tUtt  suTiid  and  blistering  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  some 
stttbf^r^.     Gcnitale  masculum  lenue  est,  et  recurvnm.     Est 
I   ^   .    I       iiiivabJe,  et  turpius  in  exercendo  vencreo 
111  mundi  animal.     Feemina  enim  vulvam 
oaoef  nnius  ptirvam,  ijuro  in  terra  jacen»  it  a  so  componit, 
Vl  lin*  iUi  !»u|>ervenire  i|neat,  qui  tunc  temporis  gemitua 
ip«riii  maxima  vocifemtur,  nee  aiiud  tunc  qua^i  tit,  quam 
(^uchI  unum  alterum  conspuat,  et  non  raru  diem  iiitej^rum 
cimsamant,  ante  quam  actum  ipsum  venereum  incipiant  et 
•leolvant.   To  the  general  truth  of  this  account  of  the  cotn- 
mt-riiattw  on    Hernandei   wo   can   bear  testimony*      The 
,  which  has  only  two  teats,  is  said  to  go  six  months 

'  MiiN. — Wo  need  not  here  repeat  those  uses  to 

1  j;  animals  have  been  applied  by  man.    Colds  and 

mcLb,  as  v.cU  as  stullV  for  poncho«,  &c.,  are  fabricated  from 
the  wmA*,  und  the  hunes  are  cun verted  into  inKlruments  for 

•  !   vrv  iDay  here  litiite,  thai  a  tii-nl  of  36*  inrlurliug 

^^  ,  I'^ctu^  ttUtl  VicuDiU  or  Vtgouiiu,  vure  si-'iit  rrotn 

1  <^CliUi)  lo  l^acoofi  Aytfs  by  joartn'p  of  two  or 
Ij^^fisa,  Tv  ihutc  »  La  Buy  be  Inclined  to  iinpori  these  muouitj  It  A»]r , 
P.  C.  No.  SCO. 


weaving  fhe  same.  Nor  h  even  the  dung  neglected,  fot- 
il  IS  Used  as  fuel.  Iu  short,  these  animals  seem  to  have 
been  to  the  aborigines  what  th*i  reindeer  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mJlkj  is  to  the  Jjiplander.  Surrounded  by  herds 
of  such  animals  uhich  required  almo.*l  no  care,  and  by  the 
spontaneou,-*  proiluciions  of  the  soil,  the  Imlian  had  no  in- 
cenlixe  to  improvement.  Humboldt  bus  an  eloquent  paii- 
tiOiiO  on  this  subject.  *  When  we  attentively  examine  this 
wdd  part  of  America,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
(irst  ages  when  the  earth  w^is  peopled  step  by  step;  w^^ 
tippear  to  assist  at  the  birtli  of  human  societies.  In  the 
Old  World,  we  behold  the  pastoral  life  prepare  a  peojde  of 
huntsmen  for  the  agricultural  life.    In  the  N^w  World,  wo 
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Vbco.    (P.  CuTirr,) 

lie  o«eotu,rf  lottvtciUial  Uury  wen*  fed  ilurinK  Uie  Jcmruey  with  potet<M»i.  mn1«p, 
Aoil  h«y :  IU  Muti  howrtver  a«  II10  iKiiAUi4*<  Ht*rt<  ej(liB.uit«^l,  coii#Upftl»aii  o«nie 
uti  BO  iib4tiiiiiiU>ly  thill  medical  tviiet  wm*  r«quJruiL  TIipv  w«r«  itiiptMNl  as  a  pra- 
<i('i:il  from  Gfiiloy^  ttte  Prince  of  tht;  Puucir,  to  llic  l-^mpr^-^fiti  J(iisep>hJDe.  but 
unly  di'Vi;!)  nrrivfHl  At  CiutU  iuM8US.Jij«t  us  Gcxtmy  TeW  inU  ili#nrjip«.  Here 
twi>  tli<^,  iini\  iualttnl  Uit»  n*"t  wen*  lu'ur  bciiji?  thrown  into  th<»  ieu  by  Hip  tn* 
furijib'tl  mbbl«',  in  tlicir  det^«t;itk>n  uf  the  bk*  luIiiiUL^r  nml  mitiitiu.  Ttia 
iMior  Da^cu  were  Lowever  tavod  from  the  1(jiu1»t  mtfreie*  of  tit*  t>^|iulA^c  by 
the  jfaTrrnor  of  Cadiz,  and  were  conflt^unl  to  Dop  Kfaiu-i*co  do  Tlieran  of  Aji- 
clnliifiin,  who  hod  a  flue  nienBLgD'rle  at  Snti  t^ucnr  ile  HarrAni^:i.  Wlitui  the 
FiL'tteh  occiijpiiKl  tbo   protiincc,  M<*r«l4ftl  SoiiU  proUu-ted  ihotn    .  St, 

Vioet«ni<  w'  o  waa  with  tlie  army,  fttiidicHl  Ibi^r  nahirs  and  cXl'.  of 

thf  m,  wlik-h  wrre  lu#t  at  itie  tiau]<»  of  Vltbiria-    M.  Bory  p:u  i.n 

10  1  heir  wo^d,  aud  iroiue  from  cueh  of  ihe  kind?*  wa*  n*rjl   lotJi-A  s  <.>f 

Si"Srtj(ri?a  Hi  i'ati*.  Fnim  ibo  n?i;ort  of  the  Fpiuch  untuni;li«i  aud  t\  <•  |  1  l  -,  1 
(ducal  i^panUrcl,  it  wo'itd  mjipc-ar  t)mt  tlie  fleecj'  of  the  Alpit-vi^fouin  1,  i.:n.l:i,  1  .1 
by  41  cross  bt>t«eifii  a  Vi|;onka  «tid  an  Myacn)  haa  tnuicli  {^ater  IciiK^ii  Uian 
llint  d( ouYiitljor  variety  mvA  it  t>ix  tiuii*  heavier. 

^«w  •  Tbo  Mfnrifforica/  vul.  h.  publiihcNl  by  the  Sodfty  tot  the  DifTii-ioa  ot 
Ufteful  lLM«l«dgv,  wh«re  mudi  iutere»ti&g  tuft»m»tloa  it  coUi^eted. 
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look  in  vain  for  these  progresstTe  developments  of  civili^a- 
lian,  these  moments  of  repose,  tbe^ie  resting-places  in  the- 
Ijfb  of  El  people.  .  ,  -  Thase  Siiefics  of  ruminating  atii- 
maU  which  conslitutc  Ihe  riches  of  the  (leopltj  of  the  Old 
World  are  wanting  in  the  New.  The  bison  and  ihe  miibk 
ox  have  not  yet  been  rediieed  to  the  domestic  slate;  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  Llama  and  the  Guanaco 
have  not  produci^d  in  the  natives  the  habits  of  ihe  pastoral 
hfe/  These  multitudes  are  already  lt?3senc<l»  and  the  form 
Itself  will  probablv  ere  lonj^  be  extinct.  CiviHzaViun  huis 
brought  wnh  it  tbe  uniniais  uf  the  Old  Contiueut*  The 
horse  and  ihe  mule  htive  almost  eniircly  snper:*etled  the 
JJamas  as  beaAtts  uf  burl  hen,  and  ihe  sheep  and  the  goat»  in 
great  measure,  as  contribntora  to  tlie  food  and  raiment  uf 
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Tlie  vrlitte  Llama,  according  to  Feu  i  I  Ice,  h  said  to  have 
Q  the  presidhij^  deity  of  the  natives  of  Cftlls*o,  before 
f  province  waji  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Yncas. 

Arrangement* 

The  sfmiloi'ity  to  Ihe  Camel  appears  to  liave  fitruck  every 
^  Vriler  who  has  treated  of  the  Llama, 

LinncBus  places  the  genus  Cameiui  at  the  head  of  his 
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Wbite  LlamSt  dxlubltcd  in  Eiif liLiitl. 

Pepora,  and  makes  Gfama  and  Pacos  species  of  tliat  gemubl 
Camelus  is  followed  by  Moschun.  *  1 

Pennant  also  arranges  the  Llama  and  Pacos^  &cu,  untel 
his  genus  Cofuei,  which  k  placed  between  the  Mmk  wjij 
the  Hfig.  ^i 

Guieliii  retains  the  Linnean  arrangement,  adding  IhrMj 
(so  called)  speties  to  those  recorded  by  Linnicus.  I 

Cuvier  pluces  ihp  great  genus  C'lit/h^his  at  the  head  of  I 
Ihc  Rnmi7mni\\vLml  makes  it  consist  at  theCaraeU  properWl 
so  called  and  the  i/ti«ia^( AiJcheniaJ.  Cumelun  is  folb^w' 
by  Mfjschti.9. 

Mr.  Gi-ay  makes  his  »nbfamiU'  Camelina,  the  third  of  kal 
family  Bovid<p,  consist  of  Camelus  and  AuchenitL 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  LlaiBas  as  the  third  genus  of  bit 
Camelces,  the  two  ftrsi  being  Camelus  and  Mericoihrrimiu 
This  third  and  last  genus  is  immediately  succeeded  by  lb* 

Dr.  Fischer,  following  LinnsDUS,  places  Camelus  at  thf 
head  of  the  Ppcara ;  that  genus  is  fallowed  by  Lama;  ftnd 
Lama  by  Mmchtis.  '  i 

Mr.  SwainsoR  (1835) makes  ihe* Saifpedes,%mg\e'hQM\ 
quadmpeds/  his  fifih  tribe  of  Ungulata,  consist  of  tb«| 
gLMieia  Citmehif^  Atickeniat  and  Kquiis, 

Mr.  Ogilby  (1836)  tjives  the  CamelidiB  as  the  first  famtll  ^ 
of  the  order  Ruminant ia^  with  tbe  following  characters;— 

Fain.  1.    Cametida?. 
Feet  subbisculcate,  calbus  beneath,  toes  distinct  tt  tU  I 
tip  from  the  sole;    ik>  spurious  hoofs,  no  horns;  tuoiof  j 
teeth t  two  above,  six  belovF. 
2,  Genera. 

L  Camelus^  whose  characters  are — 
Tnes  conjoined,  immoveable. 
Muzzle  furnished  mill  ^  chiloma^*  the  upper  lip  I 

(lab rum)  divided. 
Lachrymal  StnuseSf  none. 
I/tterdt glial  Piti,  none, 
ht'^ninal  Follicles,  none. 
Teats,  four. 
2.  Anchenia. 

Toes  disjoined,  mo?eable*  

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  chiloma,  the  upper  lip 

divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuses,  none. 
Interdigital  Pits,  none. 
Inguinal  Follicles,  none. 
7'eats,  two, 

Mr,  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Cameltda  fona  ' 
what  Mr.  Mac I^ay  would  call  an  aberrant  group;   Haief 
*  Tiuaiil  uip{XBr  Up  ouatiBi)out  with  tht  ooie  oc  ooitri^ 
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itially,  observes  the  former,  from  other  Rumi- 1  and  clay  alone,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  humu% 
c  structure  both  of  tlie  organs  of  locomotion  and  j  will  not  make  u  rich  soil :  but  when  a  portion  of  calcareous 
:ion,  and  iheir  j[j^eneric  distinctions  consequently  |  earth  is  joined  to  b.)lli,  llic  humus  is  more  readily  rendered 
1-  1  •  1   1  ,.     .        .    ,1  I  gQiui,ig^and  the  clay  and  sand  are  prevented  from  forming  a 

mortar,  which  \\oul<l  harden  too  readily,  and  prevent  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  from  reaidiing  the  rof)ls.  Got)d  loams  allow 
of  that  circulation  of  moibiuie  which  acts  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  It  is  almost  universally 
admitted  that  the  most  fertile  soils  always  contain  a  proportion 
of  calcareous  matter  ;  and  hv  adding  chalk  to  those  soils  in 
which  it  does  not  abound,  whether  sandy  or  argillaceous,  a 
manifest  improvement  is  always  produced. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  climate  of  France,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  composed  of  equal  portions  of  fine  sand,  clay,  and 
chalk.  Upon  what  grounds  this  is  assumed,  does  not  appear 
very  clear.  The  greater  the  natural  moisture  of  any  climate, 
the  greater  proportion  of  sand  is  required  to  make  a  fertile 
loam ;  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  humus,  the  less 
sand  will  be  required  to  temper  the  clay.  The  analysis  of 
soils  known  to  be  extremely  fertile  gives  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  proportions  of  the  different  earths. 

In  the  climate  of  England  the  soil  which  is  generally 

preferred  for  cultivation  is  a  loam,  rather  li^^ht  than  heavy  ; 

at  least  half  of  which  is  silicious  sand,  one-third  clay,  and 

the  rest  chalk.     Such  a  soil  is  called  a  good  loam ;  it  is  land 

which  will  produce  almost  every  thing  which  is  usually 

cultivated  on  sands  or  clays :  it  is  not  too  stiff  for  carrots 

and  turnips,  and  not  too'  loose  for  wheat  and  beans.     It  is 

of  most  easv  cultivation  at  all  times  of  the  year,  provided 

the  subsoil  be  sound,  and  not  too  retentive  of  water.    It 

,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of!  requires  only  to  be  occasionally  recruited  with  manure,  to 

52  miles  west  by  north  of  Paris,  in  a  straight  j  restore  to  it  the  humus  which  vegetation  has  consumed,  and 

miles  by  the  road  through  Evrcux,  Lisieux,  and  I  to  be  kept  free  from  the  weeds  which  naturally  spring  up  in 

e  ori<:in  of  this  town  is  disputed.     It  sUmds   on  I  all  fertile  soils.     All  attempts  to  improve  the  nature  of  a 

ire,  and  is  irn^giilarly  built:  it  has  a  fine* place,'  I  soil  should  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  it  to  a  state 

ac*.    There  are  four  pirish  churches,  of  which    of  loam,  by   the  addition  of  those  substances  which    arc 

~ '^       deficient.     If  there  is  too  much  clay,  chalk  and  sand  may 

be  added,  or  a  portion  of  the  clay  may  be  calcined  by  burn- 
ing, in  order  to  de.>»trv)y  its  attraction  for  water,  and  thus  act 
the  part  of  sand  in  forming  the  loam.  Limestone  or  calca- 
reous sand  and  gravel  are  still  more  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
po.'re :  they  not  only  correct  too  great  porosity,  or  too  great 
tenacity,  but  also  act  chemically  on  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  rendering  the  humus  soluble,  and  fit  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  If  there  is  too  much  sand,  marl 
composed  of  clay  and  chalk  is  the  remedy.  Good  loams 
,  require  much  less  tillage  than  stiffer  soils,  and  will  bear 
id  iron  goods.  There  arc  slate-quarries  in  the  |  more  stirring  to  clean  them  than  sands.  Hence  they  are 
lood.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  above  manufac-  ■  cultivated  more  economically,  and  more  easily  kept  free 
n,  8;ilt  butter,  cider,  honey,  corn,  cattle,  horses,  j  from  useless  weeds ;  while  the  produce  is  more  certain  and 
y.  There  are  eight  well-frequented  fairs  in  the  I  abundant.  They  can  be  impregnated  to  a  higher  degree 
3re  are  a  Society  of  AijricuUure  and  Commerce,  |  with  enriching  manures,  without  danger  of  root-fallen  crops, 
ool,  a  public  library  of  oOOO  volumes,  an  hospital,  :  or  of  too  great  an  abundance  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  baths,  and  several  government  offices.  |  grain.  For  artificial  meadows  they  are  eminently  proper : 
jndissement  comprehends  4.36  square  miles,  and  ,  all   the  grasses  grow  well  in  good  loams,  when  they  are 

on  a  dry  or  well-drained  subsoil,  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  all  eood  land.  Sheep  and  cattle  can  be  depas- 
tured on  them  during  the  whole  vcar,  except  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  If  there  should  be  means  of  irriga- 
tion, no  soil  is  better  suited  to  it  than  a  light  loam  on  a  bed 
of  gravel ;  or  even  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  provided  suliicicnt 
he  other  substances  wliich  are  occasionally  found  |  under-draining  prevent  tho  water  from  stagnating  between 


m  characters  which  have  no  application  to  the  re 
oups  of  the  order.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  prin- 
jneric  distribution  which  subsist  among  tlie  rest 
tnantia  appear,  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  opinion,  to  furnish 
baraeters  only  when  appliea  to  the  CamelicUu ; 
,  necessarily  expressed  negatively,  the  absence  of 
inguinal,  and  interdigiral  sinuses  forms,  in 
sitiTO  and  substantial  characters;  and  as  such, 
Atioduced  into  the  definition  of  these,  as  well  as 
imera,  in  which  they  unavoidably  appear  in  a 
Ml.  The  CamdicUp^  in  Mr.  Ogilbys  arranjre- 
iinmediately  followed  by  the  Cervidce.    {ZooL 

Bbssil  species  oTAuchefn'a  has  yet  been  discovered ; 

■rwin  brought  home  from  South  America  the 

a  inost  interesting  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 

liehMr.Owen  has  characterized  under  the  name 

ekenia.     [MACRArcHENiA.]    The  cervical  ver- 

ia  form  present  the  same  (rharacter  in  the  absence 

I  for  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the  transverse  pro- 

1  the  Llamas  and  Camels.     (Owen.) 

>AFF.    [Glamorganshire] 

HLO-V.AWR.    [Caermarthenshire.] 

OVERY.     [Caekmartuenshire.] 

LLY.    ^Cakrmarthenshire.] 

OLLEN.     [Denhighshirk] 

►S.     [Plains.] 

:WST.    [Dknuighsiiire.] 


ire  Dame  is  the  princi])al.  The  church  of  Ste 
I  the  Norman  style,  «»f  which  it  is  conside.ed  to 
X  preserved  s])ecinien  in  France.  Tho  prefect's 
ly  erected,  the  town-hall,  the  courts  of  law,  and 
are  the  chief  public  buildinj^s.  The  population, 
as  8154  for  the  town,  or  8421  for  the  whole  com- 
1836  it  was  DUCj  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
five  years  of  6  14,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
5  chief  manufactures  are  of  fine  woollen  cloths, 
uggets,  and  woollen  shawls;  bed-ticks,  calico, 
tape;  woollen  and  cotton  yarn;  Ivather,  common 


31,  a  population  of  aWSO;   in  1836,  of  100.717 
vided  mto  nine  cantons  and  1*20  communes. 

I.      [COBITIS.] 

5TONE.    [iRoy- Ores.] 

,  a  soil  compounded  of  various  earths,  of  which 

are  silicious  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or 


such  as  iron,  magnesia,  and  various  salts,  are 
I  such  proportions  as  materially  to  alter  their 
>ecayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  the  form 
,  is  often  K)und  in  loams  in  considerable  quan- 

the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion. 
;ng  as  the  loams  are  composed,  so  they  vary  in 
Those  which  consist  of  a  great  portion  of  loose 
I  little  humus,  and  with  an  impregnation  of  iron, 
inproductive ;  and  those  which  contain  too  much 
are  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  are  very  difficult  to 
But  between  these  extremes  there  are  soils 
mot  be  surpassed  in  fertility  as  wheat-land.  What 
lams  so  much  more  fertile  than  either  clays  or 

that  the  pure  earths  are  in  themselves  almost 
arren:  sand  lets  the  moisture  run  through  it  and 

rapidly ;  clay  retains  it,  but  locks  it  up  in  its 
ance,  aiid  docs  not  allow  the  tender  young  roots  of 
push  through  it;  chalk  ha<  tlie  same  mechanical 
CKides  containing  very  little  or^nic  and  soluble 
om  which  plants  derive  their  cluef  increase.  Sand 


the  soil  and  subsoil,  which,  as  practical  men  very  properly 
ex])ress  it,  would  poison  any  land. 

A  loamy  soil  re([uires  less  dung  to  keep  it  in  heart  than 
either  clay  or  sand ;  for  while  it  is  favourable  to  the  proce.^s 
by  which  organic  matter  buried  de(>p  in  the  soil  is  converted 
into  insoluble  humus,  it  also  permits  that  part  of  it  which 
is  nearer  to  the  surface  to  attract  oxygen  from  tiie  air,  and 
thus  it  is  converted  uito  a  soluble  extract,  which  is  to 
the  roots  of  plants  what  the  milk  of  animals  is  to  their 
young- a  ready-prepared  food  easily  converted  into  vege- 
table juices. 

The  analysis  and  classification  of  soils  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  those  who  take  farms ;  for  the  rent  of 
land  is  very  seldom  proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  value: 
one  farm  may  be  worth  double  the  rent  of  another, 
where  the  apparent  difference  in  the  soil  is  very  trifling. 
Those  who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  the  average  produce  of  certain  lands,  can 
nearly  guess  what  rent  it  may  be  safe  to  offer ;  but  a  stranger 
has  uo  criterion  to  judge  by.    Honco  it  is  notociovx^  vb» 
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»trat»g€r,cominfi  to  take  a  farm  from  a  distant  district  is 
alriiosl  invairiabU  doceivcd,  Wliy  sliould  Jiol  ihe  value  of  a 
^0oil  be  osceriamt'd  as  readily  as  thai  of  aay  article  uf  com- 
)  merctf  ?  If  there  were  certain  paints  of  conipariftoii,  it  would 
"be  so;  but  in  this  the  theory  of  agricuUure  h  wofnlly  defi- 
cient. A  man  guesses  at  the  qualities  of  land  by  the  colour, 
Ihe  fctfling,  ainl  other  uucerlaiii  si^^ns:  it  seUlom  or  never 
occurs  to  a  fanner  to  examine  the  component  parts  of  a  eoil, 
'by  merely  dift'using  a  poriiuu  in  water,  and  tesiiui;  the  depo- 
sits— murb  lt?is  f(j  rouipLjiiud  ariiftcial  mih^  Qud  compiue 
them  w  itli  those  found  in  the  lielda.  Yet  every  gardener 
can  prepare  aoiU  suilL^d  lo  dilfereal  plants,  and  inuke  loams 
of  ail  dei^rees  of  richness  or  cousi^tenee.  In  all  tlieie  it  will 
.  be  found  that  sand,  tday.  ehalk*  and  decayed  vegclatde  sub- 
etanrcts,  in  various  proportions,  are  the  cliiff  ingredients* 
If  Ihcrelbre  ihe^^e  are  faund  in  a  naUu-al  lonni,  we  may 
eafely  conelude  that  it  m\\  be  equally  productive,  and  the 
deficiency  of  any  one  in^^redient  may  be  aupplied  artifi- 
cially. This  would  be  going;  rationally  and  scienUfieally  to 
-work;  and  the  result  would  be  a  more  certain  and  satif^fac- 
tory  practice  of  husbandry. 

It  miglu  be  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  inquiry  to 
osceriani  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  various  kinds  ol' earthy 
moistened  with  water,  in  exciting  galvanic  action,  which  no 
doubt  gre;Uly  influences  the  chemu-ul  alliiuLicii  of  the  ele- 
ments from  wbudi  the  plants  derive  their  increase.  It  is  a 
subject  winch  hai  scarcely  ever  been  nuliced,  and  we  would 
strongly  rccomnK^nd  tunentific  experiments  in  this  branch 
o  f  veirei a bl c  p h  s  s i ol o^y, 

LOANGO^  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  tlie  most  nortb- 
ern  of  the  faur  countries  or  districts  winch  are  said  to  have 
onliently  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Ccm-^o,  a»  explained 
in  the  articles  Congo.  A>'gol\,  and  Benouela.  In  the 
first-mentioned  of  lhe>e  article:*  there  ih  an  euumeration  of 
the  chief  authorities  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
respcctin;^  all  these  counlries. 

Loango  extends  alonji;  the  coast  from  Capo  Lopez  Gon- 
salvo  in  0**  4V  8.  lat.  to  the  river  Cmi^o  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  from  Con^o  in  about  6^  S.  lnt»  To  the  north 
it  is  said  to  be  bounded  try  Gabun,  or  Pongo,  and  to  the 
east  by  the  country  called  Mokoku,  or  Anxiko.  Pigafetta, 
on  the  information  of  Duarte  Lopez,  extends  its  limits  into 
the  interiar  about  200  miles  from  the  coabt. 

Accord mt^  to  Ollerd  Dapper,  Loango»  or  Lonnpppo,  as  he 
writes  the  name*  was  anlienlly  only  one  ot  the  divisions  of 
the  territory  properly  so  called,  others  bein-^  Mayomba,  or 
Majumha.  KiJon^o,  Firi,  and  Wansi.  Other  early  accoutits 
describe  the  principal  provinces  of  the  kmgdom  of  Loani^o 
as  being  Loant,nn,  Loan^nmongo^  Kdongo,  and  Piri»  To 
lljeso  others  add  Sellc,  Gobbi,  and  other  districls. 

Luango,  the  capital  town,  called  by  the  natives  Banxa 
Loangih,  is  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  occu- 
pies the  south-western  tingle  of  (ho  countiy.  It  stands  in 
a  Uu'^'e  plain,  at  (he  dialaucc  of  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  described  both  by  Baited  and  Dapper^  and  the  latter 
nUo  i^ives  an  enijraved  represent  alio  t>  ut'  it.  Here,  amuu^ 
other  buildings  is  or  was  attached  to  the  royal  palace  ilie 
dwelling  of  the  kin^^'s  wives,  sltvtcd  to  be  five  hundred  m 
inunbcr.  The  reigning  king  in  BalteVs  time  (1jS"J^JG07J 
bad  four  hundred  chddrcn. 

Another  account  givc>  the  king  seven  thmisand  wives, 
one  of  whom  occupies  a  ver>  extraordinary  position,  havinpr» 
it  isatlirmed,  the  right  of  directing  the  entire  public  con- 
duct of  the  king,  and  of  lakinj:  his  life  if  be  refuse  to  obey 
her  commands.  Nay,  althotigh  married  to  the  ki'ng,  she 
may  choose  any  other  man  she  pleases  for  her  lover,  and  all 
the  children  she  produces  are  still  accounlcd  of  the  blood 
ro\aL  At  the  same  time  it  is  death  for  her  gnllant  to  be 
8ur]>riseil  in  the  embraces  of  another  woman.  This  highly 
privileged  lady  is  nomiuuted  by  the  kinj;  himself  to  rhe 
post  she  filLs,  and  is  known  by  the  name  oflhe  Makondu. 

The  government,  hke  that  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Ibis  part  of  Africa,  is  the  most  ah- 
svdure  species  of  des|^>otism.  Battel  states  thai  the  kmga  of 
Loan^o  are  believe<l  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinilics,  ond 
that  the  tillos  by  which  they  arc  known.  Samba  and  Puni^'o, 
have  that  Ki(T,|ij\(.ati„|,  ^^^  idc  languau'e  of  the  country.  In 
parlicubr,  they  are  hold  to  have  the  power  of  Imns^mg  down 
rain  from  the  sky  ;  and  this  useful  prcro;:ative  they  exei cists 
i5ver>*  year,  on  the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great 
ceremony.  On  (uie  ocfiasiou  when  Battel  was  pre>ent,  an 
abundMut  shower  fell  on  Ihtj  uftemoon  ol  the  same  dtiv  on 
Vrhiidi  tbtt  kiii^;,  tealetl  on  hi*  throne,  and  surrQuadod  liv 


the  admiring  muUitudo,  bad  issued  the  usual  ccymni&tid  to 
the  heavens  by  hurling  a  spear  into  the  air;  a  circumslAitce 
which  excited  ihe  senlimeut  of  the  nalional  superstiiian  to 
a  wonderfid  pitch  ?f  enibusiasm*  The  successor  to  tiie 
throne  is  the  king*s  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  he  have  i»o 
brother,  I  he  eldest  son  of  his  elde.-it  sifter,  Altlioui^b  the 
kini;^  however  is  independent  of  the  noblos,  the  latlcr  in 
their  own  t;p)icre  api^ear  to  exercise  unlimited  tv ninny  ovrr 
the  common  people.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  au 
idolatry  of  the  most  superstitious  ehuriicter. 

A  ^real  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  tbick  woods^ 
and  It  Is  only  mountainous  in  ihe  interior  towards  the  touih. 
In  the  norlh  it  possesses  some  hikes  of  considerable  exleot, 
from  which,  and  fiom  the  mountains,  many  rivers  descend 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  however  there  are  none  of  tottill 
nia«»niUule,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Banna*  at  tbe  loonill 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Mayomba,  about  six  milo 
south  frora  Cape  Negro,  or  nearly  in  3°  30 '  S.  lat. 

The  weaconiains  fish  in  abundatice,  which  fi»rm  a  creat 
ptirt  of  Ihe  sustenance  of  the  people;  ihw  produce  ot  (bu 
soil,  which  is  saui  to  yield  three  harvests  in  tbe  yeor,  ifirh 
very  little  cultivation,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  graia, 
such  as  are  raised  in  the  adjace'U  regions.  Amonj;  the 
trees  arc  some  dyeinjr  woods.  The  only  mineral  found  jo 
the  country  seems  to  be  iron.  The  princj])al  atiimida  Ikt 
are  njentioned  are  elephants  and  aix?®,  both  of  which  mm 
Ibrnierly  very  numerous. 

LOASA'CE^^,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetiloui 
Exogens,  consists  of  herbaceous  and  frequently 
plants  covered  over  with  stitY  hairs  or  stini^s,  which 
cunsiderable  pain  by  the  wounds  they  indict,  Thei 
alternttle  lobed  leaves  without  stipules,  large  yellow,  red,  t)r 
white  llowers,  nmneroiis  polyadelphous  stamens  widnn 
which  arc  stationed  singular  lobed  pctalosd  appenda^^,  and 
an  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  placenlEo.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
or  Iteshy  capsule,  with  the  valves  sometimes  twisted stiirallr. 
The  order  ks  nearly  allied  to  Cucurbiliiceie ;  all  the  knowa 
si>ecies  are  American,  and  the  greater  part  from  Chih  aad 
Perm  The  genera  in  gardens  are  L/^aiia,  Meutzeha,  acd 
Blnmenbachia, 


I,  Olio  fjf  iKn  n|»jvu,lAgr*  ^\{h'm  tin*  >Umuu9{   2.  an  orarf  with  *U  iW 
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LOBA'RI A.  [BuLLAD*.  vol.  vi.,  p.  1 1] 
LOBE'IRA  VASCO.  [Amadis  de  Gaxtla.] 
L'OBEL,  or  LOBEL,  MATTHEW,  one  of  the  founders 
>f  the  science  of  systematic  botany,  was  bom  in  Flanders, 
n  the  year  1558,  travelled  in  various  parts  of  the  middle 
md  south  of  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where 
le  became  physician  to  James  I.  He  is  chiefly  known  now 
IS  the  author  of  botanical  works  ilhistrated  by  great  num- 
ber* of  figures,  of  which  there  arc  above  2000  in  his  *  Plan- 
arum  Hi:>toria,'  a  folio  work  published  at  Antwerp,  in 
1576,  and  still  referred  to  by  critical  writers  on  systematic 
Mtaiiy.  But  his  name  deserves  mention  more  particularly 
IS  that  of  the  first  naturalist  who  devificd  the  present  method 
»f  arranging  plants  in  their  natural  orders,  rudely  indeed, 
lut  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In  his  *Stirpium  nova 
idversaria,*  published  in  London,  in  1570,  and  dedicated  to 
}ueen  Elizabeth,  he  expressly  mentions  Graminesc,  Acori, 
inder  which  Iridaceso  and  Zingiberaceso  are  included,  As- 
ihodflleflB,  Serides  or  Cichoraccic,  Atriplices  or  Chenopo- 
liacese.  Brass ictc  or  Crucifcroe,  Glaucia  or  PapaveraceaD, 
]jtbiat»,  Asperifulia>,  T^guminosce,  and  some  others.  Lobel 
lied  at  Highgate,  near  London,  in  1616.  The  genus  Lo- 
lelia  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Linnsous. 

LOBE'UA  INFLA'TA,  or  Indian  tobacco,  an  annual 
>lant,  growing  in  most  districts  of  North  America,  of  which 
be  oval  obtu^  leaves  are  used  in  medicine.  They  have 
n  undulated  and  irregularly-toothed  margin,  rough  sur- 
ioice.  and  slightly  pilose  below,  jYosscssing  a  taste  which 
gradually  becomes  acrid  and  pungent.  The  inflated  cap- 
oles  poisscss  the  same  virtues. 

The  action  on  the  human  system  is  nearly  the  same  as 
hat  of  tobacco  when  chewed,  producing  a  copious  tlow  of 
aliva»  and  if  swallowed  in  considerable  dose  causing  great 
daxation  of  all  muscular  structures,  including  the  heart 
ind  arteries,  accompanied  with  debility  and  cold  perspira- 
ions,  and  also  paleness  of  the  surface.  In  large  doses  it 
voves  decidedly  poisonous.  It  frequently  acts  as  an  emetic 
ind  expectorant  when  given  in  small  and  regulated  doses. 

It  has  been  found  eminently  useful  in  warding  off  or  cut- 
ting short  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  either  taken  internally  in 
lubatancc,  or  in  the  form  of  an  stherial  tincture,  or  inhaled 
IS  smoke  along  with  aromatic  herbs.  It  has  been  found 
beneficial  as  an  expectorant  and  relaxant  in  hooping-cough, 
but  neither  in  it  nor  asthma  does  it  prove  more  than  a  pal- 
liative, or  afford  more  than  temporary  relief;  as  such  how- 
ever it  is  very  serviceable  in  some  nervous  affections  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart. 

U)B£LIA'CE^,  an  important  natural  order  of  mono- 
petilous  Exogens,  differing  from  Campanulaceoo  in  having 
iiregular  flowers  and  syngenesious  stamens,  but  otherwise 
iMHlbling  them  very  nearly;  of  these  two  characters  the 
ait  is  the  most  absolute,  Isotoma,  a  lobeliaceous  genus, 
King  so  railed  because  its  llowers  arc  regular.  The  species 
ffittctpaUy  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world ;  in  Europe 
hey  axe  rare,  in  North  America  much  more  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  states,  and  they  are  abundant  in  the 
letter  countnos  of  South  America.  Many  are  found  at 
he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  north  of  India;  their 
avouritc  haunts  beinoc  damp  woods  or  situations  freely  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  They  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which 
Q  all  is  acrid,  and  in  some  so  intensely  so  as  to  produce 
langerous  or  even  fatal  consequences  when  applied  to  the 
urface  of  the  body  or  taken  internally.  Among  the  most 
irulent  is  the  Hippobroma  longiflorum,  a  West  Indian 
pecies,  and  the  Lobelia  Tupa,  a  Chilian  plant  now  common 
Q  gardens.  Nevertheless  certain  species  have  proved,  in 
kiiful  hands,  valuable  curative  agents,  especially  the 
'johelia  inflala,  or  Indian  tobacco.  Many  of  the  plants  of 
his  order  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
iiilliant  blue  or  scarlet  flowers:  white  and  yellow  are  rare 
a  the  order. 

LO'BIPES,  Cuvicr  8  name  for  a  genus  of  Wading  Birds 
famdv  Lon^'roatres,  Cuv.),  the  tyj)e  of  which  is  Tringa 
X^r^rmz,  Lion.  The  genus  is  identical  with  Phalaropus 
tJfmXiou 

lOTBO,  JEROME,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  entered  the  order 
f  l9ie  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  in  their  college  at 
bimbra,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  the  missions  in  India, 
[e  arrived  at  Goa  in  1622,  and  after  remaining  there 
lout  a  twelvemonth  he  volunteered  for  the  mission  to 
byssinia.  Tlie  sovereign  of  that  country,  whom  Lobo  calls 
uitan  Segued,  had  turned  Catholic  through  the  instru- 
«nt^ty  of  Father  Paez,  who  had  gone  to  Abyssinia  in 


1 603.  The  connexion  between  Abyssinia  and  Portugal  had 
begun  nearly  a  century  before,  when  the  Negus,  or  em- 
peror David,  having  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese 
against  the  Moors  of  Adel,  Don  Christopher  de  Gama,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  discoverer  Vasco  de  Gama,  was  sent  from 
India  with  400  men  to  Abyssinia.  [Alvarez,  Fran- 
cisco.] 

Lcbo  sailed  from  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed  at  Pat^,  on  the 
coast  of  Mombaza,  thinking  of  reaching  Abyssinia  by  land. 
The  empire  of  Abyssinia  then  extended  much  farther  south 
than  it  does  at  present;  and  this  route  was  considered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  India  as  preferable  to  that  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  coasts  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Lobo  proceeded  some  distance  from  Pat6  to  the  northward 
among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account,  but  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia  by  that 
way,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  coast  and  embarked  for 
India. 

In  the  following  year  (1625)  he  sailed  again  with  Mendes, 
the  newly  appointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries.   Tliis  time  they  sailed  up  the  Red   Sea  and 
landed  at  Belur.orBelal  Bay,  13°  14'  W.  lat,  on  the  Dancali 
coast,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and  thence 
crossing  the  salt  plain  he  entered  Tigre  by  a  mountain- 
pass  and    arrived    at    Fremona    near  Duan,  where    the 
missionary  settlement  was.     Here  Lobo  remained  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year,  after  which  the  patriarch  proceeded 
to  the  emperor's  court,  but  Lobo  remained  in  Tigr6,  where 
he  spent  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in 
that   kingdom.    A   revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigr^,  Tecla 
Georgis.  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  the  rebels  were 
joined  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  wlio  hated  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  indeed  re])resented  the  protection  given 
to  them  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the  greatest  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.   The  viceroy  however  was  defeated, 
arrested  and  hanged,  and  Lobo,  having  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror's court,  was  afterwards  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the 
kingdom  of  Damot.     He  hero  introduces  in  his  narrative 
an  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  sources,  •  partly/  he  says, 
'  from  what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  partly  from  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  natives.*    His  account  coincides  in  the 
main  with  the  subseouent  observations  of  Bruce  and  others. 
From  Damot  Lobo  after  some  time  returned  again  to  Tigr6, 
where  the  persecution  raised  by  the  son  and  successor  of 
Segued  overtook  him.    All  the  Portuguese,  to  the  number 
of  4U0,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bishop,  and  eighteen  Jesuits, 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1634.    They  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bahmegash,  by 
whom  however  they  were  given  up  to  the  Turks  at  Maso- 
wah,  who  demanded  a  ransom.     Lobo  was  sent  to  India  for 
the  purpose,  and  he  endeavoured  strongly  to  persuade  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  to  send  a  squadron  with  troops  to  take 
possession  of  Masowah,  but  the  viceroy  had  not  the  spirit 
nor  perha])s  the  means  to  follow  his  advice,  and  referred 
him  to  Lisbon.    Lobo  sailed  for  Europe,  but,  as  he  him- 
self says  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  '  never  had  any 
man  a  voyage  so  troublesome  as  mine,  or  interrupted  by 
such  a  variety  of  unhappy  accidents.     I  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Natal,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  mention  the  dangers  which  I  was  exposed  to 
both  by  land  and  sea  before  I  arrived  in  Portugal.*    Por- 
tugal was  then  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Lobo  was  sent 
to  Madrid,  where  he  found  still  more  indifference  with  re- 
gard to  Abyssinian  affairs  than  he  had  experienced  at  Goa. 
Still  engrossed  by  his  favourite  idea,  that  of  reclaiming 
Abyssinia  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  means  of  Portuguese  in- 
lluence  and  arms,  Lobo  set  off  for  Rome,  but  there  also  he 
found  little  encouragement. 

In  1640  ho  returned  to  India,  and  became  rector  and 
afterwards  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1666  he 
returned  to  Lisbon  ;  and  in  1659  he  published  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Abyssinia,  under  the  title  of  *  History  of 
Ethiopia,*  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  French  by 
the  Abb6  Logrand,  who  added  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo's  departure, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a  French 
surgeon,  who  reached  that  country  from  Egypt,  and  a  sub- 
sequent attempt  made  by  Du  Route,  who  bore  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  character  from  the  French  court,  but  was  mur- 
dered on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1705.  This  is  fdllowed  by 
several  dissertations  on  the  historj*,  religion,  government, 
&c.,  of  Abyssinia.  The  whole  was  translated  into  English 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1735.    There  had  already  ai;i^as«ii 
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(^JklitUfi  work  published  by  tlie  Royal  Society  of  London. 

l41l^li#  tiiinslated  from   a  Portuguese  MS ,  styled  '  A 

bort  Balatiou  of  the  River  Kilo,*  which  is  also  found  in 

Thtivenot's  collection^  and  ihe  originul  of  which  is  J^hoV 

[  Many  of  the  particulars  coincide  with  lliose  in  the  larger 

I  narrative.     Lobo  died  at  Lisbon  in  1678.     He  was  a  man 

\  of  abilities,  enterprise,  and  perseveratR-e,  ami  ^together  well 

qunhfied  for  the  mission  which  be  undertook. 

LOBOFHY'LLLV-  Aportiun  of  the  animub  included  in 

!  Lamarck's  genu*  Caryophyllia  is  ihus  named  by  Blainville. 

I  [MAOaKPHVLLlCEAj 

LOBSTER.    [AsTACus;  Ckustacea;  Homarus.] 
LOBULA.'RIA,  a  group  of  recent  zoophyla,  separated 
1  from  the  Linncean  Aleyonia.     [Alcyonu^.] 
LOCARNO.    [TiciNoJ 

LOCH  ABE  R,  a  district  of  Scotland  in  the  ^uth-west  of 
1  Inverne^s-slh re,  which  takes  its  nnme  from  *Lochaher,'  a 
[BmaU  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wdlian*.  which,  accordiUK 
I  to  Camden,  was  formerly  written  *  Loghuaber,*  signifying  the 
[mouth  of  the  lakes.  The  north*vvcbtern  bounclary  of  this 
I  district  is  formed  by  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Luchie,  and  the  Cule- 
Monial  Cannli  while  towards  the  south  and  south-west  it  is 
1  terminated  by  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  from  which  it 
\m  partly  separated  by  Ltich  Levcn.  The  north-eastern  boun- 
Idary  isVornjcd  by  the  district  of  Badenoch ;  but  the  natural 
[limits  in  this  direelion  ore  not  dii^lincth  defined,  and  more- 
over tho^  given  by  dilTerent  authorities  are  not  quite  in 
l^cx^rdunc^e.  In  Ihe  map  of  Inverness-iihu'e  publis.lied  in 
Ttho  *New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland*  the  north  eastern 
[boundary  is  nearly  a  straight  line  joming  the  southern 
I  extremity  of  i*och  Ericlit  and  the  northern  ex^tremity  of 
iXiOch  Lcjchie,  according  to  which  the  greatest  length  of  the 
[district,  from  norlh-west  to  south  east,  does  not  exceed  3  > 
[tDiies,  while  its  greatest  \virlfh»  between  Lochs  Lochie  and 
llSricht,  is  about  td  milies ;  and  as  its  form,  as  there  given,  is 
luearly  triangularp  the  area  must  be  about  32(}  square  miles. 
iBut  ni  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
iPiffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  the  dijilricl  appears  to  ex- 
Itend  aji  far  north-east  a^  Loch  Spcy  ;  whereby  its  superflcml 
[•extent  is  somewhat  fluguicuted. 
LOCHES.  [Indre  et  LoireO 
LOCI,     [Loti's,] 

LOCK,  MATFHEW,  an  English  composer  of  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  was  born  in  Exeter,  and,  as  a  cliorisler 
of  the  cathedral,  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  music  by 
Wake  the  organist.  He  c^nnnleted  his  slutlies  under  Ed- 
ward Gibbons,  a  brother  of  the  illuslnous  Orlando.  The 
continualor  of  Bakers  Chronicie  tells  us  that  Lock  was 
employed  to  write  the  music  fur  the  public  entry  of  Charles 
11. ;  shorlly  after  which  he  was  appointed  composer  in 
onlinary  to  that  king.  JVssuming  that  he  had  reached  his 
25lh  year  at  the  period  of  the  Ret»toration*  ihe  date  of  his 
birth  may  be  fixed  at  1035.  His  first  publuation  was  under 
Ihe  title  of  J  Lit  tie  Consort  of  Three  Parts,  for  11  oh  or 
Viidinx^  consistitJg  of  pa  vans,  ay  res,  sarubunds,  &c. ;  the 
first  twenty  for  two  viols  and  a  base.  In  Playfurd's  Ottck 
that  catch  can  are  glees.  Sec  by  Lock,  and  among  them 
that  agreeable  piece  of  vocal  harmony,  Ne'er  (ruubh  thyself 
iil^fiut  Times  or  their  TamingSt 

Lock  was  the  Jlrsl  English  composer  for  the  stage.  He 
&et  the  instrumental  music  in  the  Tempett,  as  performed  in 
1673;  and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  overture,  airs» 
&c.  to  Shad  well's  Psyche,  which  be  published  two  years 
after,  with  a  preface  betraying  strong  symptoms  of  that  iras- 
cible temper  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  very 
glaring  eoKuirs;  fust  in  a  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel-royal ;  and  next,  ni  his  opposition  to  a  plan  pro- 
posefl  for  a  great  improvement  ui  rouisical  nolatioii  by  the 
llcv.  Tliomas  Salmon,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
The  abusive  and  bitter  terms  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Observations  on  a  late  Book  called 
an  Essay,*  8ic,,  which  is  an  answer  to  Salmon's  propo«.nl, 
are  at  once  a  dtaliiicl  proof  of  Locks  uncuntrollcd  violent 
disposition,  and  either  of  his  utter  incapability  of  justly 
cstiroatmg  n  plan  which  would  have  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  the  art,  or  of  his  selfishness  in  opposing  what  be  may 
bav^  thought  likely  to  militate  against  his  pei^onal  inter- 
ests. [Cl«f.]  His  resistance,  backed  by  his  pn^judiced 
brethren,  was  unfortunately  successful,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  of  accomplishing  with  case  that  which  every  year's 
r  delay  renders  more  ditlicult  to  elFect,  though  ultimately, 
fwid  at  no  distant  iKjriod,  the  amelioration  suggested  by 
the  above-uamod  mutliematiciau^  or  a  still    moio  com- 


pletc  and  diicided  one,  will  be  forced  on  the  professon  of 
music. 

Lock  contributed  ranch  to  the  musical  piiblicatl  "^^  ^ 

day.     Hvs  sacred  coiopasitions,  some  of  which  i 

the  IhtrmoniaSacra,  and  in  Boycc'iiCoflectifjnqf  Luf^iLnfixl 
AhtxiCf  are  quaint,  though  they  show  that  he  was  a  mastter 
of  Inuinony.  But  his  Mmic  in  Mattrlh  is  that  on  which  his 
fame  was  bnilt,  and  which  will  float  his  name  down  ihci 
streatn  of  time;  *it  is,'  says  bis  biographer,  in  Tht*  Ifartno* 
nicon,  *  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  creative  poweri 
and  of  his  judgment.  If  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced, 
the  infantine  state  of  dramatic  music  at  that  period,  ihfl 
paucity  and  imperfectncss  of  instruments,  and  the  humbln 
condiiion  of  what  was  then  called  an  orchestra,  be  all  duly 
considered,  his  work  will  bedeseribetl,  notes  '"a  spark/'  as 
Dr.  Biirney  calls  it,  but  as  a  blaze  of  genius,  the  bnghtne^ 
of  which  neither  years  nor  comparison  have  been  able  f^ 
dim,  and  which»  could  it  have  been  aided  by  Ihe  enlarged 
means  so  plenleously  afforded  in  after-limes,  would  now 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has  rarely  beeti  uquaUt*d 
in  any  age  or  country.' 

Lock  died  in  1G77,  having  a  few  years  before  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Asa  consequcace 
tjf  his  conversion*  he  relired  from  the  king**  service,  and 
was  appoiuled  organist  to  the  consort  of  Chatles,  who  was 
of  the  communion  adopted  by  the  composer. 

LOCKE.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Wring  ton  near  Bristol,  On 
the  JlJth  August,  10 3 2.  By  the  advice  of  Colonel  Pophim« 
under  whom  Locke's  father  had  served  in  (he  parliamentary 
wars,  Locke  was  placed  ot  Westminster  School,  from 
which  he  was  elect dl  in  1^51  to  Clirist  Church,  Oxfonl. 
He  applied  himself  at  that  university  witli  great  dihgcnce  to 
the  study  of  classical  literature;  and  by  tho  private  reading 
of  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Descailcs,  he  sought  to  arouire 
that  aliment  for  his  philosophical  spirit  which  he  did  net 
find  in  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosonhy,  as  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford.  Though  the  wrilmgs  of  Dejicartes 
may  have  contributed,  by  their  precision  and  scientific  ine- 
tfiod,  to  ihe  formation  of  Iks  philosophiciil  style,  yet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  simply  controversial  notices  or  lliem  in  the 
*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,*  ihey  appear  to 
have  exercised  a  negative  hilluence  on  the  mind  of  Locke; 
while  the  principle  of  I  he  Baconian  niethodofobsen'utiongave 
to  it  1  h^il  taste  for  experimental  studies  which  forms  the  basis 
of  his  own  system,  and  jHobahly  dclermuied  his  choice  of  ^ 
profession.  He  afloptcd  that  of  medicine,  which  however 
ihe  weakness  of  his  constitution  prevented  him  fi"om  p^ttl^ 
tising. 

In  10G4  Locke  visited  Berlin  as  gccretarj'  to  Sir  W. 
Swan,  cnvuy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  hut  after  a 
year  he  returned  lo  Oxfurd,  where  he  accidentally  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashli^y,  aftcnvards  earl  of  Shaf^e*- 
bury.  Locke  accepted  the  invitation  of  this  nobleman  to 
reside  in  his  house;  and  fVnm  this  time  he  attached  himself 
'to  his  fortunes  during  life,  and  after  death  vindicated  bis 
memory  atid  honour.  {Mhnmrci  pnur  iervir  d  fa  Fi*e 
d'Afiioine  Ashley,  Cmnte  de  Shaftesbury,  tir^ejs  ties  Papia't 
defeu  M.  L^cke,  et  redighs  ^>ar  Lc  Cleic,  BiUioth.  Chrome, 
i.  vii,,  p.  I  16.)  In  the  house  of  Shaftesbury  Locke  beramo 
acquainTed  with  some  of  the  mo?it  crainctit  men  of  the  day, 
ftnd  was  introduced  lo  the  carl  of  Norlhumbcrland,  whoiji, 
in  1G68,  he  accompanied  on  a  tcrur  into  France.  Upon  tho 
death  of  the  carl,  he  returned  lo  England,  where  he  agam 
found  tt  home  in  the  house  of  Lord  Ashley,  who  was  tboil 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Locke  was  employed  to 
draw  uj»  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  Carolinat 
which  province  had  been  granted  by  Charles  IL  lo  Lord' 
Asliley  with  seven  olheis.  \^ 

In  1670  Loike  commenced  his  investigations  into  tb^j 
nature  and  extent  of  the  human  understanding,  but  his* 
numerous  avocations  long  protracted  the  completion  of  hti 
work-  In  1C72.  when  Ashley  was  created  earl  of  Shaftes-' 
bury  and  made  lord  chancellor,  Locke  was  appointed  sccre*' 
tary  of  presenlations.  This  situation  he  held  nntd  Shaflcs*' 
bury  resigned  the  great  seal»  w  hen  he  exchanged  it  for  that 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  tbe  carl  still 
retained  the  post  of  president. 

In  1675  Locke  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  medicine,  ami  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  visited 
France,    being  apprehens»ive  of  consumption.     At  Mont 
pelier,  where  lie  ultitnatoly  look  up  his  residence,  he  fai 
the  acquaintance  of  rhc  earl  of  Pembroke,  lo  whom  he  ttfler*^ 
ward^  dedicated  bis  *  £&say  concernitig  Human  Understand* 
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ing.*   In  1679  Locke  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  appointed 

E resident  of  the  council.  Six  months  afterwards  however 
e  was  a^ain  disgraced,  and,  ailer  a  short  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  was  uliimalely  compelled  to  leave  England  in 
1682,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  high  treason.  L<;cke  fol- 
lowed his  patron  to  Holland,  where,  even  after  the  death 
of  Shaftesbury,  hu  continued  to  reside;  fur  the  hostility  uf 
the  court  was  transfciTed  to  Locke,  and  notwithstanding  a 
weak  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dean,  his  name  was 
erased,  by  royal  mandate  of  the  ICth  of  November,  1684, 
from  the  number  of  the  students  of  Christ  Church.  But 
the  rancour  of  the  court  parly  extended  its  persecution 
of  Locke  even  into  Holland,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  English  envoy  demanded  of  the  States-general  the 
delivery  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  eighty-three  other  persons,  on 
the  charge  of  participating  in  the  expedition  of  tne  duke  of 
Monmouth.  Fortunately  Locke  found  friends  to  conceal 
him  until  either  the  court  was  satisfied  of  his  innocence  or 
the  fury  of  persecution  had  passed  away.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  Limborch, 
Leclerc,  and  other  learned  men  attached  to  the  cause  of 
free  inquiry,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  Having  com- 
pleted bis  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understandmg'  in 
1687,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it,  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Leclerc,  who  inserted  it  in  one  of  his 
Bibliothdques.  In  that  of  1686  he  had  already  published 
his  *  Adversariorum  Methodus,  or  a  New  Method  of  a  Com- 
mon-place Book,'  which  was  originally  written  in  French, 
and  was  afterwards  first  published  in  English  among  his 
posthumous  works.  In  the  *  Biblioth^ue'  of  1 688  appeared 
his  Letter  on  Toleration,  addressed  to  Limborch,  which  was 
soon  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  the  next  year  at 
Grouda.  On  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Locke  returned  to 
England  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  princess  of  Orange. 
In  reward  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Locke 
now  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Jjord  Mordaunt.  the 
situation  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  with  a  salary  of  200/. 
a-year.  In  169U  his  reputation  as  a  philosophical  writer 
was  established  by  the  publication  of  his 'Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanainp;,'  which  met  with  immense 
iuccess.  Indepeudent  of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself 
as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  Baconian  metho^l  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human 
knowledge,  many  circumstances  contributed  to  its  success: 
among  others,  the  personal  celebrity  of  the  author  as  a 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  attempt 
made  at  Oxford  to  prevent  its  being  read  in  the  colleges, 
a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  contrary  effect 
Numerous  editions  passed  rapidly  throu^zh  the  press,  and 
translations  having  been  made  of  it  into  Latin  and  French, 
the  fame  of  the  author  was  quickly  spread  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  same  year  Locke  published  a  second 
letter  on  Toleration,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  first  letter 
by  Jonas  Proast,  a  clerg)  man  of  Queen*s  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  two  treaties  on  Government.  These  essays  were 
intended  generally  to  answer  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
king,  who  called  the  existing  government  a  usurpation, 
but  particularly  to  refute  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
'Patriarcha'  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  had  maintained 
that  men  are  not  naturally  free,  und  therefore  could  not  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  either  governors  or  forms  of  govern- 
raent,  and  that  all  legitimate  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  refutation 
of  the  arguments  by  which  Sir  Robert  supports  these  prin- 
ciples, and  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this,  that  all 
government  was  originally  vested  by  God  in  Adam  as  the 
^ther  of  all  mankind,  and  that  kings,  as  the  representatives 
of  Adam,  are  possessed  of  the  same  unlimited  authority  as 
Parents  exercise  over  their  children.  In  the  second  essay 
Locke  proceeds  to  establish,  what  had  been  the  leading 
dogma  of  tlie  Puritans  and  Independents,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on 
the  popular  sanction  or  the  consent  of  men  making  use  of 
their  reason  to  unite  together  into  a  society  or  societies. 
The  philosophical  basis  of  this  treatise  formed  a  model  for 
the  '  Contrat  Social '  of  Rousseau. 

The  air  of  London  disagreeing  with  Locke,  who  suffered 
from  a  constitutional  complaint  of  asthma,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  apartments  in  the  house  of  his  fiiend  Sir  Francis 
Uasham,  at  Oates  in  Essex,  where  he  resided  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.    In  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  third 


letter  on  Toleration,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Locke*s 
former  antagonist  on  the  subject ;  in  answer  to  whom  a 
fourth  letter,  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  published  after  the 
death  of  Locke.  In  1693  he  first  gave  to  the  world  his 
•  Thoughts  upon  Education,'  to  which  Ukewise  Rousseau  is  - 
largely  indebted  for  his  *  Emile.'  Though  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695, 
Locke  still  found  leisure  for  writing.  The  treatise,  which 
was  published  in  this  year,  *  On  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity.* was  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  William  III.  had  adopted  to  reconcile  and  unite  all 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  and  accordingly  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting 
views  of  religion,  were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all. 
This  work  being  attacked  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  *  Soci- 
nianism  unmasked,'  Locke  published  in  defence  of  it  a  first 
and  a  second  *  Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,* &c.  In  1697  Locke  was  again  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  *  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  by  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  which  the  bishop  had  censured  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  *  Essay  concerning  Human  Undcrstandmg,* 
as  tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Against  this  charge  Locke  ably  vindicated  his 
Essay;  and  the  controversy,  after  having  been  main- 
tained for  some  time,  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Stillingfleet. 

Locke's  health  had  now  become  so  impaired,  that  he  de- 
termined to  resign  his  office  of  commissioner  of  trade  and 
plantations.  He  refused  to  receive  a  pension  which  was 
offered  him,  and  which  his  services  in  the  public  cause  had 
amply  merited.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  re- 
sided always  at  Oates,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  others  of  his 
religious  labours  at  this  period,  a  *  Discourse  on  Miracles,* 
and  •  Paraphrases,  with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,' 
together  with  an  *  Essay  for  the  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself.*  were  pub- 
lished among  his  posthumous  paners.  These  contained 
also  the  work,  *  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,*  and 
an  •  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  opinion  of 
Seeing  all  things  in  God.'  He  died  on  the  28th  October, 
1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  apje. 

The  personal  character  of  Locke  was  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  opinions  which  he  so  zealously  and  so 
ably  advocated.  Truly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  also  willing  to  suffer  for  it.  Perfectly  disinterested, 
and  without  any  personal  objects  at  stake  in  the  political 
views  which  he  adopted,  he  never  deviated  from  modreation, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  own  profession  rendered  him  toler- 
ant of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  conscientious  sentiments 
of  others. 

As  a  writer  Locke  has  a  happy  facility  in  expressing  his 
meaning  with  perspicuity  in  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
language.  Clearness  indeed  is  the  leading  character  of  his 
composition,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  prose  of 
the  period.  His  style  however  is  rather  diffuse  than  pre- 
cise, the  same  thought  being  presented  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspects,  while  his  reasonings  are  somewhat  prolix,  and 
his  elucidations  of  a  principle  occasionally  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. These  are  faults  however  which,  though  they  may 
materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  composition  as  a 
model  of  critical  correctness,  have  nevertheless  greatly 
tended  to  make  his '  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing* a  popular  work. 

A  rapid  analysis  of  this  Essay  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  philosophical  merits  of  Locke. 

As  all  human  knowledge  ultimately  reposes,  both  in 
legitimacy  and  extent,  on  the  range  and  correctness  of  the 
cognitive  faculty,  which  Locke  designates  by  the  term  *  under- 
standing,' Locke  proposes  to  determine  what  objects  our 
understanding  is  and  is  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  With  this 
view  he  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  ideas ;  in  the  next  place,  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  those  ideas,  and  its  cer- 
tainty, evidence,  and  extent;  and  lastly,  to  determine  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  assent  or  opinion. 

Before  entering  upon  this  investigation  Locke  gets  rid  of  a 
supposition  which,  if  once  admitted,  would  render  all  such 
inquiry  useless.  The  refutation  of  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  and  principles  of  knowledge  is  the  subject-matter  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Essay.    Generally,  he  observes^  tb# 
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tton  assent  of  men  to  certain  fundamental  principles 
may  bo  oxplaineil  otljcnvisit!  than  liy  ilie  siiiipositiun  of 
their  b^ini^  irjuatej  and  consequeutty  llie  hypotiie^is  is 
unneceiiiftrv.  But,  in  pnirtit-ular,  he  denies  that  there  arc 
any  such  universal  and  primary  principles  as  ore  admitted 
Ly  all  men,  and  known  us  soon  as  developed.  r>r  to  thet^e 
two  heads  lie  reduces  all  ihe  arguments  usually  advuncod 
in  support  of  this  hypothe&ia.  Thus  of  speculative  prin- 
ciples ho  takes  the  piinc^ples  uf  f^ontradicuon  und  identity, 
and  shews,  by  an  inductive  appeal  to  ravages,  infants,  and 
idiots,  that  iliey  are  not  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  as 
to  their  being  primary,  he  appeals  to  observation  uf  Ihe 
i  n  fa  n t  m i nd,  as  p ro v  i  n  g  t  h at  l h ey  t^re  fa r  11  om  b c i 1 1 ;^  t  he 
Urst  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is  conscious,  'llie 
principles  of  morals  are  next  submitted  to  a  similar  cx- 
nmrnaiion;  and  lastly,  he  fahows  that  no  ideas  are  innate: 
for  this  purpose  he  selects  the  ideas  of  God  and  substance, 
which,  by  a  like  appeal  to  savage  nations  and  chddren,  he 
proves  to  be  neither  universal  nor  primary,  and  arrives  at 
Ihe  conclusion  that  neither  particular  ideas  nor  general 
principles  of  knowledge  or  morals  are  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  only  sonrcc  of  human  knowledge  is  experience, 
which  is  twofeld,  either  internal  or  external,  according  as 
it  is  employed  about  Ben&ibto  objects  or  the  operations  of 
our  minds.  Hence  (here  are  two  kinds  i>f  ideas,  ideas  of 
tensalion  and  ideas  of  relleclion.  Reflection  might  pro- 
pL*rly  be  called  an  internal  sense.  The  latter  are  subsequent 
to  the  former,  and  are  inferior  in  distinctness  to  those  fur- 
nished to  llie  mind  tluough  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
outwm'd  objects.  Wit  hunt  consciousness  it  b,  accordnig  to 
ly>cke,  impossible  to  have  an  idea ;  for  to  have  an  idea  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it  is  tho  same  thing.  He  accordingly 
jnainlaius.  at  great  length,  againiit  Descartes  that  the  mihd 
does  not  always  think,  and  that  its  essence  does  not  con- 
sist in  tliinking. 

Now  all  ideas,  whether  of  sensation  or  reflection,  come* 
ipond  to  their  objects,  and  there  is  no  kno\Aled^e  of  things 
JMJSSible  except  as  determined  by  our  idea;?.  These  ideas 
are  either  siinnk*,  and  nt>t  admitting  of  further  reduction, 
or  ciunplex..  The  simple  rise  from  the  inner  or  outer  sense  ; 
and  lliey  are  ultimately  the  sole  materials  of  all  knowledi^^e, 
fur  all  complex  idtias  may  be  resolved  into  them.  The 
nuderstandm^  cannot  originate  any  simple  ideas,  or  change 
them,  but  must  passively  n;cuiveihera  as  they  are  presented 
to  it.  Locke  here  makes  the  first  attempt  to  give  an 
anulysis  t^f  the  sensuous  faculty,  to  refer  to  each  of  the 
SfUses  the  ideas  derived  from  I  hem  separately,  or  from  the 
tombined  operation  of  several*  Thus  light  a ud  colour  are 
derived  from  vision  alcine,  but  extension  and  flt^nrc  from 
the  joint  action  of  sight  and  touch.  While  the  outer  sense 
gives  the  ideas  of  solidity,  space,  extuision,  fif^ure,  motion, 
ftnd  rest,  and  those  of  thought  and  will  are  furnished  by 
ihe  inner  sense,  or  rellectian,  it  is  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  both  that  we  acquire  tlie  ideas  of  existence,  unity, 
power,  and  tlie  like.  In  reference  to  the  agreement  of 
ideas  with  their  objects,  Locke  draws  an  important  dislinc- 
tiun  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities:  Ihe  former 
belong  really  to  objects,  and  are  inseparable  from  them, 
and  are  extension,  4iohdily,  figure,  and  motion  ;  ihe  latter, 
■wliich  are  colour,  smell,  sounds,  and  tastes,  cannot  be  eon- 
gidered  as  real  qualities  of  ohjeels,  but  still,  as  they  are 
powers  in  objects  themselves  lo  produce  various  denizations 
'  m  the  mind,  their  reality  rnu^t  in  so  far  be  admin ed.  Of 
'  the  operations  of  the  understanding  upon  its  ideas,  percep- 
tion  and  retention  are  piusive,  but  discerning  is  active.     By 

})erecption   Locke   understands   the  consciousness  or   the 
Wultyof  perceiving  whatever  takes  place  within  tbe  miud  ; 
it  is  the  Inlet  of  knowledge,  while  retcniion  is  the  general 
power  hy  which  ideas  once  received  are  preserved.     This 
fhculty  acts  either  by  ki^epin^  the  ideas  brouglit  mto  it  tur 
Si>me  time  actually  in  view,  which   is  called  contemplation 
or  attention,  the  pleasure  or  pain  by  whicli  certain  ideas 
are  impressed  on  the  senses  contributing  to  fix  them  in  the 
'  mind;  or  els«  by  repetition,  when  the  mind  exerts  a  power 
•  to  revive  ideas   which  af^er  being  impiinled  have  disap- 
\  peared.    This  is  memory,    which   is,   as  it  weie,  the  storc- 
L  liousc  of  ideas.    The  ideas  thus  often  refreshed^  or  repeated, 
j  Hx  themselves  most  clearly  and  lastingly  in  the  nuntl    But 
Lin  memory  the  mind  is  oftentimes  moie  than  barely  passive, 
kthe  reappearance  of  obliterated  pictures  or  ideas  depending 
\  on  the  with     Discer aing,  by  which  terni  he  designateii  tho 


logical  activity  of  the  intellect,  consists  in  eomparing  and 
compounding  certain  simple  ideas,  or  in  conceivinjf  tiRim 
apart  from  certain  relations  of  time  and  place*  This  i^ 
called  abfiht ruction,  by  means  of  which  particular  ideflB  arc 
advanced  to  generals.  By  compo?ttion  the  mind  forruia 
multitude  of  complex  ideas,  ^v hi ch  arc  either  modei;  sat»- 
stances,  or  relalions. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how  certain  coci 
plex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  simple  ones.  The  idea  of  ipnci* 
is  uyi  by  the  senses  of  si^hl  and  touch  together;  ceriam 
combinations  of  relations  in  space  are  measures,  and  tht 
power  of  adding  measure  to  meaF^ure  without  limits  i^  that 
which  gives  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Fif^ure  is  tlie  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  terrainafrnn 
of  a  circumscribed  space  have  wiihni  themselves.     He  ilun 
proceeds  to  refulc  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  body  aiii 
extension  are  the  same;   and  maintains  that  while  '"*" 
is  full,  space  is  empty,  and  that  all  bodies  may  easily 
into  it :  and  while  the  latter  is  not  physically  divisibl 
is,  has  not  moveable  parts,  the  parts  of  the  former  atie 
able,  and  itself  is  physically  divi  Bible.    W^hat  however  fpncc 
is  actually,  is  lefl  undeternnned.     He  asserts  the  ex»!jt«'n<'t' 
of  a  vacuum  beyund  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,   i 
proved  by  tlie  power  of  annihilation  and  the  p- 
motion.     The  idea  uf  sviccesbion  arises  from  the  i 
of  a  continued  series  of  sensations,  and  by  obsi 
distance  between  two  parts  of  the  series  we  gain  iuv  uj 
of  duration,  which,  when  deUimined  by  a  certain  meu.sui«, 
suggests  that  of  time;  and  as  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  im- 
mensity by  the  perception  ibat  we  can  enlarge  any  given 
cxtens^ion  svithout  limit,  so   tho   unchecked   repetition  o! 
succession  originutes  that  of  eternity.     That  of  power  ii 
formed  jiartly  by  a  perception  that  outward  objects  are  pro- 
duced and  destroyed  by  others,  partly  by  that  of  the  nc tior 
of  objects  on  the  senses,  hut  chiefly  from  that  of  the  mind'i 
internal  operations.     The  latter  suggests  the  idea  of  active 
power,  the  former  of  passive.     Now  tho  wdl  is  the  powet 
of  producing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  taca,or 
to  produce  motion  or  rest,  and  liberty  is  the  power  to  thhtk 
or  not,  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  appears  i:^ood  to  ihe 
mind.     The  will  is  determined  by  Ihe  understaniling,  which 
itself  is  influenced  by  a  feelmg  of  the  unfitness  of  a  present 
stale,  which  is  called  desire. 

As  tt>  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance:— we  often  fi«vl 
certain  ideas  connected  toget)ier;  and  in  consequence  ofii.^ 
invariable  association,  we  conceive  of  them  as  a  single  ili  l  : 
and  as  the  nuulilies  which  originate  these  ideas  Ime  uu 
parate  subsistence  in  themselves,  we  are  driven  to  sut>j:  - 
ihe  existence  t>f  a  *  somewhat '  as  a  support  of  the^e  quJi- 
ties.  To  this  somewhat  wo  give  the  name  of  siibstaiicc, 
and  relatively  to  it  all  qualities  are  called  accidents. 

Of  the  ideas  of  relation,  those  of  cause  and  eifocl  arc  ^l 
from  the  observation  that  several  particulars,  lioili 
and  substances,  begin  lo  exist,  and  receive  thcii 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  ailur  ulim;:, 
In  tbe  same  manner  the  idea**  of  identity  and  di\  ersitv  are 
derived   from  experience.     Whi-n  we  comnore  an  oltjccl 
With  itself  at  different  times  and  places,  ana  find  it  to  b© 
the  bame,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  identity.    Wbatevcj^^ 
the  same  beginnitig  in  reference  to  time  and  place 
same,  and  a  material  aggregate  which  neither  decreai 
lessens  is  the  some;  but  in  organical  and  living  creatiiret 
identity  is  determined  not  merely  by  the  duration  of  the 
material  mass,  but  by  that  of  the  organical  structure  and 
the  continuance  of  couseiousness.     Lastly,  moral  good  and 
evil  are   relations.     Good  and  evil  are  nothing  but  that 
which  occasions  pleasure  and  pain;    and  moral  gixul  and 
evil  are  the  conformity  of  human  actions  to  some  law  whcTel|r 
physical  good  or  evil  is  produced  by  the  will  and  power  of 
the  huv-maker.     Law  is  of  three  kinds:  divine  law,  whfcll 
measuies  sin  and  duly;  civil,  which  determines  crime  and 
innocence ;  and  philosophical,  or  the   law  of  opinion   of 
reputation,  which  measures  virtue  and  vice. 

Having  thus  examined  the  origin  and  composition  of 
idea^,  I^jcke  proceeds  to  determine  their  general"  characters 
He  divides  them  accordingly  into  dear  and  obscure,  distSndt 
and  confused^  into  real  and  fantastical,  ude<]uatc  and  in- 
adequate, and  lastly,  into  true  and  false*  In  treating  of  ihj 
last  distinction,  he  obseiTCs  that  all  ideas  at^  in  themselve* 
true;  and  they  are  not  capable  ol*  being  false  untd  ^(\m» 
judgment  is  passed  upon  them,  or,  in  other  words  until 
something  is  a&iiertod  or  denied  of  them.    But  there  is 
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this  property  in  ideai^,  that  one  suggests  another,  and  this 
is  the  so-called  association  of  ideas.  There  are  associations 
of  idoM  which  are  natural  and  necessary,  as  well  as  arbi- 
trary,  false,  and  unnatural  combinations.  The  danger  of 
the  last  is  vividly  pointed  out,  which  often  arise  from  oiu: 
having  seen  objects  connected  together  by  chance.  Hence 
the  association,  which  was  originally  purely  accidental,  is  in- 
variably connected  in  the  imagination,  which  consequently 
biasses  the  judgment.  Hence  too  a  numlver  of  errors,  not 
only  of  opinion  but  of  sentiment,  giving  rise  to  unnatural 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  not  unfrequently  closely 
verge  upon  madness.  This  gives  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
judicious  observations  on  t4ie  right  conduct  of  education, 
the  means  of  guarding  a^j^ainst  the  formation  of  such  un- 
natural combmations  of  Ideas,  and  the  method  of  correct  ine 
them  when  once  formed,  and  of  restoring  the  regular  and 
due  associations  which  have  their  ground  m  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  ideas.  What  however  are  the 
leading  laws  of  association  Locke  has  not  attempted  to  de- 
termine. 

Bdbre  passing  from  this  deduction  of  ideas  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  by  means  of  them,  Locke  devotes  the  third  book 
of  hiaBasay  to  the  investigation  of  language  and  signs, 
which  it  b  not  important  for  our  purpose  to  state. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  nature,  validity, 
and  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  All  knowledge, 
strictly  defined,  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  and  is  consequently  limited  to  them. 
It  extends  therefore  only  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive the  validity  of  the  combinations  and  relations  of  our 
ideaa»  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  discover  them  bv 
intuition,  demonstration,  and  sensation.  Intuition,  which 
Locko  calls  an  immediate  perception  of  relation,  does  not 
apply  to  all  ideas ;  many  must  be  proved  by  means  of  some 
intermediate  ideas.  This  is  the  province  of  demonstration, 
every  step  of  which  however  is  an  act  of  intuition.  De- 
monstration again  does  not  apply  to  the  proof  of  all  ideas, 
since  in  the  case  of  many  no  middle  ideas  can  be  found  by 
means  of  which  the  comparison  may  be  made.  Sensation 
is  still  more  limited,  being  confined  to  what  is  actually 
passing  in  each  sense.  Generally,  all  knowledge  directs 
itself  to  identity  or  diversity,  co-existence,  relation,  and  the 
real  existence  of  things.  Identity  and  diversity  are  perceived 
by  intuition,  and  we  cannot  have  an  idea  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  different  from  all  others.  With 
rej;ard  to  eo-existence  our  knowledge  is  unlimited;  for  our 
ideas  of  substances  are  mere  collections  or  aggregates  of 
Certain  single  ideas  in  one  subject ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  these  single  ideas,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  far  they  are 
or  not  combinable  with  others.  Hence  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  qualities  any  object  may  possess  in  addition  to 
Uiose  already  known  to  us.  As  to  the  actual  existence  of 
things,  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  thereof,  except  in 
the  case  of  our  existence ;  that  of  God  is  demonstrative, 
but  of  all  other  objects  we  only  sensuously  know  that  they 
exist,  that  is,  we  perceive  mediately  by  sensation  their  ex- 
istence or  presence. 

Locko  next  passes  to  an  examination  of  propositions, 
axioms,  and  definitions.  The  utility  of  axioms  is  denied 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  the  only  self-evident  pro- 
positions, and  because  equal  if  not  greater  certainty  is 
contained  in  all  particular  identical  propositions  and  hmited 
cases.  Moreover  they  do  not  serve  to  facilitate  know- 
ledge, fur  all  particular  propositions  will  find  a  more  ready 
assent;  as,  for  instance, the  propositivm,  twice  two  arc  four, 
will  be  more  easily  admitted  than  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
its  parts.  Moreover  axioms  are  not  useful  for  the  proof  of 
all  lower  propositions  involved  in  them ;  they  cannot  con- 
lequently  form  the  basis  of  any  science:  for  example,  no 
icience  has  ever  been  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction.  They  do  not  even  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  knowledge ;  the  false  as  well  as  the  true  may 
be  proved  by  them,  and  consequently  they  serve  at  best  but 
for  endless  dispute.  Among  these  barren  and  unprofitable 
propositions,  Locke  reckons  not  merely  those  that  are  iden- 
tjou,  but  analytical  also,  or  those  in  which  a  property 
contained  in  a  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  it:  e.g, 
Evcfy  man  is  an  animal.  By  such  judgments  or  propo- 
lilions  we  learn  in  fact  nothing,  and  our  knowledge  is  not 
increased  in  the  least  degree.  Knowledge  can  only  be 
extended  by  such  judgments  as  predicate  of  a  subject  some 
quahty  or  property  which  is  not  aheady  involved  in  the 
P.  C.  No.  86h 


idea  of  it.  Synthetical  propositions  therefore  are  alone  iA 
value.  In  the  next  place  he  examines  certain  metaphy- 
sical problems,  and  concludes  of  most  of  them  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  any  precise  solution,  while  others  might  easily 
be  set  at  rest  if  men  would  only  come  to  the  investigation 
of  them  free  from  all  prejudices.  Some  very  valuable  re- 
marks are  added  upon  the  sources  of  error,  and  on  enthu- 
siasm and  faith,  the  due  limits  of  which  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  important  truth  repeatedly  insisted  upon,  that 
reason  is  the  ultimate  test  of  revelation.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  division  of  the  object- matter  of  science  or 
knowledge,  which  he  makes  to  be  threefold.  1,  Natural 
philosophy,  or  phvsica,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  things 
both  corporeal  and  spiritual.  The  end  of  this  is  speculative 
truth.  2,  Ethics,  or  practica,  which  is  the  skill  of  rightly 
applying  our  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful,  the  end  of  it  being  not  bare  speculation, 
but  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it.  3,  The  doctrine  of 
signs  {aTjfuiMrtKrj)t  the  business  of  which  is  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the 
understanding  of  things  or  the  conveying  of  its  ideas  to 
others.  This  is  the  most  general  as  well  as  most  natural 
divi>ion  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding.  For  man  can 
employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing  but  ciiner  the  contem- 
plation of  things  for  the  discovery  of  truth;  or  about  the 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  own  actions  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends ;  or  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes 
use  of  in  both,  and  the  right  onlering  of  them  for  its 
information. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Essay  which  has  formed  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  school  of  modern  philosophy,  whose  very 
opposite  views  may  indeed  find  some  support  in  the  occa- 
sional variations  and  self-contradictions  of  its  author.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  scientific 
rigour  and  unity  of  view  which  preclude  all  inconsistency 
of  detail.  Nevertheless,  rightly  to  appreciate  Locke's  phi- 
losophical merits,  all  contradictory  passages  must  be  neg- 
lected, or  interpreted  by  the  general  spirit  of  his  syatem. 
Attaching  our  attention  then  to  the  common  mould  and 
whole  bearing  of  the  Essay,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
authority  of  Locke  is  unduly  claimed  by  the  followers  of 
Condillac  and  the  ideologists  of  France,  whose  object  it  was 
to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the  rational  thought 
and  sensuous  perception,  and  to  explain  the  former  as 
simply  a  result  of  the  latter.  For  although  Locke  took  in 
hand  the  defence  of  the  sensuous  element  of  -knowledge, 
and,  in  opposition  to  Descartes  and  the  idealists,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  in  the  attainment  of  science  we  set  out  from 
the  sensible  as  the  earlier  and  the  better  known,  still  he 
was  far  from  denying  that  the  rational  thought,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  human  cognition,  is  really  and  truly  distinct 
from  the  motions  of  the  mind  or  soul  occasioned  by  sensa- 
tion. Setting  out  with  the  assumption  of  the  permanence 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  Locke  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  particular  into  the  general;  and  having 
then  shown  ttieir  ditference  from  the  unreal  creations  of  the 
fancy,  pi-oceeds  to  determine  tlieir  degree  of  verity.  This 
description  of  the  advance  from  the  simple  idea  to  univer- 
sals  and  to  knowledge,  evidently  implies  an  independent 
and  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  which  assents  to  the 
sensuous  impressions,  and  confirms  them  by  its  conviction. 
Locke  therefore  is  far  from  looking  upon  human  science 
and  knowledge  as  the  simple  results  of  the  impressions 
produced  by  external  objects  on  the  senses.  Nevertheless 
there  is  another  aspect  of  his  theory  which  in  some  degree 
justifies  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  name,  and 
under  which  be  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  thought,  of  which  the  ideologists  have  attained  to  the 
height.  Knowledge  as  well  as  sensation  is  looked  upon  as 
the  joint  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  outward  objects 
and  the  mental  faculties,  wherein  as  much  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  the  external  as  on  those  of  the  internal.  While 
he  admits  that  assent  is  entirely  subjective,  he  nevertheless 
grants  that  outward  objects  constrain  it;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  view,  he  teaches  that  notwithstanding 
tlie  idea  produced  in  the  mind  by  an  outward  obiect  be  a 
passive  affection  of  the  mind,  it  nevertheless  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  efficient  cause;  and  that  to  this  manifestation  of 
outward  objects  by  the  senses  there  is  invariably  attached, 
as  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  judgment  that  those 
objects  exist  really.  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  according  to 
Locke,  we  receive  from  the  senses  not  merely  the  object 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  that  likewise  the  forms  uudP' 
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ithi^ll  mt  conceive  of  objects  are  furnished  to  the  tniud  from 
|thu  same  source, 

Th©  wiH'ks  of  Locke  baTe  been  collected  and  fVciquenlly 

fublishc<l  m  3  vols,  ful.jtind  a  Lifcof  bira  wa^^  written  in  1772  ; 
ui  tlie  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  in  10  vols. 
Iftto,,  Lomlou,  1801  and  1812.  A  Life  of  I-ocke  waji  pub- 
l'£i»hetl  m  1829,  by  the  lu!e  Lord  King,  a  lineal  descendant 
\lif  his  siHlcr. 

LQCKKD  JAW.    [TKrixtJ?] 

LOCKERIiN,  a  town  uf  E;ist  Flanders,  in  51"  S'  N.litt, 
Iftnd  3*"  58'  E,  long.,  distant  f»  miles  norlh-wca  from  IXm* 
Jdcrtuoiul,  and  to  miles  eastnorlh-easl  from  Ghent,  on  the 
|1iti<b  road  fuuij  ihauiTy  to  Antwerp.  On  the  Ut  of  Junuary, 
]lf<3l.  the  pijpvdatioii  of  the  town  amounted  to  lG.l>Gl»  suuls, 
land  the  number  of  houses  to  23;s.  Several  of  ihc  streets 
[•IV  rcgtdar  and  well  built;  the  market-place  is  large,  and 
I  surrounded  by  exccUent  houses.  There  is  a  large  und  cora- 
]  isiodious  hospital,  built  in  1829,  with  funds  chielly  contri- 
(l>utud  by  throe  private  citizens,  one  of  wht*m  gave  the 
(ground  upon  which  it  stsinds.  Besides  the  parish  church 
lUierc  fta*  three  chaptK  a  hnndsotue  town  hall,  an  orpljan 
lasyhtm.  a  prt^ou*  and  ^evcn  commutiial  and  nine  private 

[tcKoohi, 

Lockcfen  \a  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
llbuny  nnd  various  manufactories,  Atnong  the  fabrics  which 
[*re  pn»du<*ud  nru  cotton,  lineu,  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton 
^  try  and  yarn,  laec,  fail  cloth,  hats^  and  cordage:  there 
many  brcwehe*.  dye-hour*C5.  tunneries,  and  sall- 
noK  A  mm  kel  is  held  everv'  Wednesday,  at  which 
CJnsidcrable  quaniities  of  tanniug  pn>duco  arc  sold, 
LOCIilS  wan  employetl  to  designate  the  country  of  three 
I, distinct  Orcein n  tribes,  the  Lo<:ri  Epicncmidtl,  the  Locri 
|Oinn»tii>  and  the  l>icri  Oaola;, 

The  Lcu-ri  Epicuemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to 
Miuve  hi\*n  njuii;  uniicnt  thnn  the  I^xu'i  Ozota*,  feinee  the 
Ian cr  are  not  mcuttoncd  by  HonuT,  jnhtibtted  the  eastern 
coast  of  Phoci".,  and  wcie  sepurated  from  the  lalttr  country 
^h\  a  mouMtaiii  runtre  which  stretches  from  Mount  CEla  to 
the  bnrders  ot  BustiUa  Tho  norflicrn  part  of  thifi  nin^e, 
which  16  tuuch  higher  than  the  southern,  wasi  called  Cncmis. 
whtnre  the  Epi  cnemidii  Liicri  derived  their  name.  The 
DpunlU  Loeri  derived  their  name  from  Optis.  their  chief 
town,  on  the  borders  ofRtKotia- 

The  Locri  OzolaJ  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  ^^lolia, 
oti  the  north  hy  Doris,  on  the  cast  by  Phocis,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Oiri  nth  inn  Gulf.  According  to  Sirabo  (ix., 
p.  427)  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Eastern  J^cri»  The 
origni  of  their  name  Is  uiircrtnin  ;  none  of  the  etymoIo';ies 
i:rvun  by  Pausajiius  fx.  38)  and  Slrabo  {ix.  A-27)  appear  to 
be  satii>factory»  Tlic  inhabitants  of  the  WeMern  Locris  are 
said  by  Thurjdideij  (i.  5)  to  have  been  a  wdd  and  barbarous 
peo[de  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponncsian  war  ;  and  in 
their  manners  nnd  customs  they  appear  to  have  resembled 
tlicir  neighbour*  the  yEtolian^.  The  prmcipal  towns  of 
\n^:.tfi  Tucris  w*/re  Amphissa  and  Naupticlus.  Amphi!^i»a 
1  111  irdaud  town  at  the  head  of  the  Ciissojan  Gu\t\ 

V  ved  by  order  of  the  Amphictyor^s,  n.a  ^'itit  fiir 

cuhivaim^  the  sucred  ground  of  Criss.i»  It  wns  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  war  wjih  the  Romans,  B.C.  UK),  it  is 
nientiouod  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  5)  as  a  place  of  considerable 
importartce,  Amphis^n  is  K>id  by  /E^cliines  (Ctes.,  c, 
:*A))  to  have  been  GO  stadia  fnim  Delidii,  and  by  Pausanias 
(X.,  .IH,  s-ec.  20)  l.'O  stadia.  The  real  distance,  accordin^^  to 
Sir  W.  Gcll,  is  »even  miles.  Nuupartus  (Ncpakto,  or  Ia*- 
panto),  on  the  sea-coast  on  the  boi deis  i>f  yEtolia,  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  ])osse8sion  of  the  Athenians,  who  established 
there,  in  h  C,  43 j,  at  the  rbi«e  of  the  third  Messenian  war, 
thosu  Mes^«  ni.inv  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination 
of  the  Pel  1  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta, 

and  in  hit'  i  is  subject  to  the  iEtolians. 

Tlie  Leleges  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  population 
of  Eastern  L)cris  (8trabo,  vii.  321);  but  the  country  was 
aKo  udiabilcd  in  rcry  earlv  times  by  some  tribes  of  the  Kd- 
Itenic  nation,  probably  by  j^olians.  The  Opuntii  pretenderl 
that  they  were  the  most  unlicnt  Hellenic  j>eople  in  Greecs ; 
find  that  Cynus,  their  port,  hnd  been  inhabited  by  Deuca- 
lion, when  he  flrst  dcscendod  from  Parnassus  (Strabo>  ix. 

Tin*  T  -^  "  T^*Mzeph)rii,  or  Western  Locri,  who  inhabited 
the  ^  I  exlromity  of  Italy,  were  a  ctdi^iy,  accord- 

^"^'  ^  .  ijf  the  Lucri  Onunlii,  but  nccording  to  Strabo 

1  Uxoltc.     It  wouhl  appear  from  a  staleinent  in 
{\iL  3,  Mc.  J)  that  tb<i  Spiimiti  XQQk  ft  p«urt  in 


the  foundation  of  this  colony.  An  account  of  ibe  politieal 
oonstUution  of  the  Locri  Epiiephyrii  ib  givcD  in  Muiler's 
Dorians  iii.,  p.  'i43,  EngLisli  transl.).  The  time  of  the 
foundation  of  tins  colony  i^  uncertuin;  according  to  some 
accounts  it  was  founded  bx.  710,  and  according  to  otbm 
M.c.  683.  The  Lucri  Epizephyrii  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Greek  people  who  had  a  written  code  of  laws  (Slrabo, 
vi.,  3^J7),  which  waa  drawn  up  by  Zaleucus  about  B.C.  664. 


Coio  of  Lorrif . 
BritUli  Mu»ounL     Actual  f{»«.    SUrcr. 

LOCUS,    Tliis  word, or  the  Greek  Hrrog,  >  im- 

ply ffuce,  waiii  used  by  the  first  geometers  to  »1  eot 

surfatxj  over  which  a  poiui  may  travel,  so  as  al\\  a y  - 
IKisition  w  hirh  satisfies  some  given  condition.   Thu 
it  required  to  find  the  position  of  a  povnl  at  whi -^^  ^ 
subtends  aright  nn«le;  the  answer  is,  that  i 
such  points  is  infinite ;  for  that  any  point  \vii„.   .^ ,  ^ ,  .,,>.. 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  which  has  the  giveti  line  for  it»  dia- 
meter is  such  a  poitii  as  was  required  to  be  found.     This 
would  be  expressed  as  follows: — the  farus  of  the  tioinl  at 
which  a  given  line  subtends  a  rijfht  augle,  is  tlie  ^pfiore  de- 
scribed on  the  ^iven  line  as  a  diameter.     If  howt?\vr  lh« 
point  were  requu  cd  to  be  in  a  given  plane,  its  locus  would 
no  longer  be  the  whulc  sphere,  but  only  that  ciirle  wbtcb 
I!*  the  common  section  of  the  sphere  and  the  ;;ivcn  plane. 

The  f'jllowing  assertions  are  really  nothing    more  than 
coramun  propositions  of  geumctiy,  slated  in  fsuch  a  manricr 
as  to  introduce  the  terra  locus,     i  1.)  The  locus  uf  the  vertex 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  descnbcfl  upon  a  given  Wse  is  the 
straight  line  whicli  bisects  the  ba&e  at  right  angles.  (2.)  The 
locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  which  has  a  ^\vn  baso 
and  a  gifen  area  is  a  pair  of  slrait;ht  lines  parallel  to,  but 
j  on  different  sides  of,  the  base.     (3  )  The  locus  of  the  vertex 
I  of  a  triangle  which  lias  a  given  base  and  a  given  vertic4l 
angle,  and  which  lies  on  a  given  side  of  the  base,  is  an  are 
I  of  a  circle  cjf  which  the  given  base  is  the  chord  :  and  bo  oij. 
I      The  geometrical  analysis  of  the  Greeks  depended  much 
\  upon  the  investigation  of  loci,  and  the  method  of  u»ing 
(  them  will  sufficiently  appear  by  one  instance.     Suppose,  fvf 
example,  it  is  required  to  describe  a  triangle  of  gi\ on  area 
j  and  given  vertical  angle  upon  a  given  base.   Laying  ' 
given  base,  it  is  ensy  to  draw  the  parallel  whiidi  \- 
j  tainiug  line,  or  locus,  uf  the  vertices  of  all  iliu 
which  have  the  given  area;  and  also,  upon  the 
the  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  the  locus  of  the  \i.  ,  .      , 
all  the  triangles  having  the  given  vertical  angle,     if  then 
the  ]>arjdlel  aud  the  arc  of  the  circle  intersect,  the  point  at 
points  of  luterseetion  are  obviously  the  verlioes  of  triangles 
whicii  satiafy  all  the  required  conditions;  if  they  do  not  in- 
tersect, the  problem  is  impossible.     When  Ibe  locus  of  all 
the  points  satisfying  a  given  condition  cannot  be  ascertaineil 
by  elementary  geometry,  and  when  this  locus  is  iherefort 
taken  fur  granted,  we  have  the  sjtccies  of  solution  whicli 
was  called  mt*chanicaL     An  instance?  of  this  will  appear  in 
the  article  Trisectiun  of  the  Angle. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  curve  whatever  is  called 
the  locus  of  a  point,  unless  any  point  whatsoever  of  thi»t 
cnne  may  Ite  taken  as  the  pidnt  in  question.  TIm^-^  ,rf.  ..u 
of  six  points  should  satisfy  certain  conditions,  all  1 
a  given  circle,  and  if  no  other  point  of  ttieeirci. 
satisfy  those  conditions,  that  circle  would  not  be  called  the 
locus  of  the  points. 

LOCUST.  The  terms  Locust  and  Grasshopper  are  op- 
plied  to  various  insects  of  the  order  Ortljo|»tera,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  section  of  that  order  to  which  Lalrcillo  applies  th* 
name  Sattatoria,  on  account  of  the  power  of  leiipin^  which 
the  species  possess.  The  insects  belonging  to  this  scctji^n 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  thighs  of  the  |Xfs- 
terior  pair  of  legB,  which  are  generally  very  bjuj^,  and  adapted 
fur  Icupint!:.  The  male?  of  some  i}t  the  species  make  a 
shrill  sound  by  the  friction  of  the  elytrte.  The  part  hv 
which  the  sound  is  created  is  situalod  on  the  inner  side  ami 
n«ar  ibtf  btuo  of  oach  d)tro»  b  oiUit  trantpftrQUi,  aod  hti 
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been  compared  to  a  piece  of  talc.  In  other  species  the 
Kound  is  produced  by  tne  friction  of  the  thighs  against  the 
elytra. 

The  section  Saltatoria  contains  three  families,  to  which 
the  names  AchetidUB,  GryllidcB,  and  Locustidce  arc  applied 
by  Dr.  Leach.  The  family  Achelidce  is  thus  defined: — 
Elytra  horizontal;  wings  longitudinally  folded,  often  pro- 
duced beyond  the  elytra  ;  tarsi  three-jointed.  This  family 
contains  the  genera  Gryllotalpa  of  Ray,  Leach,  and  others, 
of  which  the  roole-crickct  ( (?.  vulsrarU)  of  this  country  af- 
fords an  example,  and  Acheta  of  Fabricius,  which  is  the 
Gryilus  proper  of  the  *  R^^no  Animal.*  The  common  cricket 
in  our  houses  {Acheta  domesticus)  belongs  to  this  genus. 
The  genera  Tridactylus  and  Myrmecojihila  are  also  included 
in  the  present  fitmily.  In  the  family  GryUid€B  the  wings 
are  disposed  in  an  oblique  manner  when  folded,  the  tarsi 
are  four-jointed,  the  antenna)  are  long  and  setaceous,  and 
the  oviduct  is  exserted  in  the  female,  of  a  long  and  com- 
pressed form,  and  recurved. 

The  inserts  of  this  family  form  the  genus  Locusia  of  the 
•  Regno  Animal.*  The  Arrida  viridUmna  is  the  largest 
among^  the  British  species  of  the  present  group.  This  insect 
is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  is  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

The  ftunily  Locustidm  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters : — Wings  when  folded  meeting  at  anan^le:  tarsi 
three-jointed;  antennie  filiform  or  ensiform;  oviduct  not 
exserted.  The  Locustidse  of  Dr.  Leach  are  romprised  in  the 
genus  Aeridium  by  Litreille.  Unfortunately  there  is  much 
confusion  as  regards  the  names  of  some  of  the  genera  and 
subgenera  contained  in  this  as  well  as  the  othor  ftimilies 
abore  noticed.  Names  originally  applied  to  large  groups 
are  restricted  to  smaller  sections,  and  as  entomologists 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  particular  division  shall  retain 
the  original  name,  the  same  names  are  used  to  designate 
different  groups ;  hence  the  references  made  to  Latreille's 
portion  of  the  'Rdgne  Animal.* 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  the  family  Locttstidof 
•re: — 

Locusta  (Leach),  in  which  ihe  hinder  legs  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  the  antennoe  filiform 
or  terminated  in  a  club.    Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this 

Smua  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  '  Catalogue  of 
ritish  Insects,' and  it  is  to  this  group  that  the  Gryilus  mi- 
graioriu9  of  Linna»us  belongs,  a  large  species,  which  has 
oecasionally  been  found  in  Britain,  and  which  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  sometimes  multiplies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
Tastate  large  districts.  Africa  at  all  times  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  subject  to  the  ravages  of  these  insects :  of 
their  extraordinary  devastations  in  this  portion  of  the 
globe  we  have  records  from  the  earliest  authors,  and  the 
works  of  the  most  recent  travellers  confirm  them.  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  his  *  Travels,'  states,  *  that  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  an  area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  might 
be  said  literally  to  be  covered  with  them.  When  driven 
into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the 
shore  for  fifty  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
when  the  wind  was  south-eaRt  the  stench  was  so  powerful 
as  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  1 50  miles.'  In  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence's  *  Introduction  to  Entomoloi^y '  numer- 
ous accounts  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  found.  In  some 
parts  of  Africa  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  natives  of  Senegal  are  said  to  dry  them,  and  having 
reduced  them  to  powder,  use  them  as  Hour. 

Genus  Gomphocerus  (Leach).  Hinder  legs  exceeding 
the  body  in  length;  antenme  capitate,  having  a  spoon- 
shaped  club  in  both  sexes ;  anterior  tibiae  simple.  This 
genus  contains  numerous  species,  six  or  seven  of  which  are 
found  in  England.  They  are  usually  of  small  size,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  species  of  the  proceeding  genus, 
are  commonly  called  grasshoppers. 

Genus  Acrydiwn  (Leach).  The  species  of  this  genus  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the  scutellum,  which 
is  produced  posteriorly  and  covers  the  wings.  They  are 
found  on  hot  sandy  banks. 

The  genus  Pneumora  (Thunb.)  has  been  established  for 
the  reception  of  certain  African  Locustidse,  which  hove  a 
membranous  pellet  between  the  terminal  hooks  of  the  tarsi, 
the  antennse  filiform,  the  posterior  legs  shorter  than  the 
body,  and  the  abdomen  vesicular — at  least  in  one  of  the 
sexes. 

The  genus  Proscopia  of  Klug  contains  numerous  anterous 
species  peculiar  to  South  America,  in  which  the  body  is 


long  and  cylindrical,  the  head  destitute  of  ocelli  and  pro* 
longed  anteriorly,  the  antenna)  short  and  filiform,  the  pos- 
terior legs  long,  and  approximated  to  the  intermediate  pair, 
which  are  remote  from  the  anterior  pair. 

LOCUST  TREK  is  the  Robinia  Pseudacacia  of  bota- 
nists, a  North  American  forest-tree.  [Robinia.]  The  sanio 
name  has  also  been  given  to  the  C^ratonia  Siliqua,  or  Clarob 
or  Algaroba  tree,  which  inhabits  the  Levant,  and  bears 
largo  pods,  filled  with  nutritious  pulp. 

LOCUSTA  (Crustaceologv).    [Palinurus.] 

LODDON.    [Bkrkshare.] 

LODEV^E,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  on  the  roud  from 
Paris  to  Narbonne,  Pcrpignan,  and  Barcelona.  This  town 
is  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  calls  the  townsmen  Lutevani.  In 
the  later  Roman  documents  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
corrupted  to  Loteva,  whence  the  name  Lod<^ve.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Narboncnsis  Prima.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  vicecounty :  but  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  the  bishops  of  Loddve  became 
loids  of  the  town,  and  remained  so  till  the  French  revolution. 
The  bishopric  (now  suppressed)  was  established  in  the  fifth 
century  :  the  bishop  was  a  sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne. The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  amid  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Oivennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lergue, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  H^rault  It  is  surrounded  by  antient 
walls ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  ill  built.  The 
population  in  IB31  was  9834  for  the  town,  or  9919  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  had  increased  to  11,2US  for  the 
commune.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths;  hats, leather,  eartlienware,  and  soap  are  made:  olivo 
oil  is  pressed,  and  brandy  distilled.  Quarries  of  grey  and 
white  gypsum  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  several  judicial  or  fiscal  government  offices,  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  a  high  school.  Cardinal  Floury  was  horn 
here. 

The  arrondissement  of  Loddve  has  an  area  of  474  square 
miles,  and  is  subdivided  into  72  communes ;  the  population 
was  55.911  in  1831 ;  in  1836  it  was  57,730. 

LODI,  PROVINCIA  DI  LODI  E  CREMA,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ber- 

famo,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Pavia,  on  the  south  by  the 
^o,  which  divides  it  from  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cremona  and  Brescia.  Tlie  province  is 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  watered  by  tho 
Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other  affluents  of  that  river. 
This  province  was  divided  into  two  small  ones  until  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  which  were  sej  araled  by  the  Adda, 
namely,  Crema  to  the  east  of  that  river,  which  belonged  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Lodi  west  of  the  Adda,  which 
was  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  actual  province  of  Lodi  and  Crema  is  thirty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  from  the  river  Oglio  near  Orzinovi 
to  the  river  Lambro  near  Melegnano ;  and  above  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Bergamo  to  the  bank  of  the  Po 
opposite  Piaccnza.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  namely, 
l,Lodi,  with  22  communes,  1935  houses,  and  28,670  inha- 
bitants; 2,  Telobuonpersico,  29  communes,  1320  houses, 
and  12,326  inhabitants;   3,   Sunt' Angelo,  17  communes* 
1582   houses,    and    15,037   inhabitants;    4,  Borghclto,   19 
communes,  1842  houses,  and  19,425  inhabitants;   5,  Casal 
Pusterlengo,  21  communes,  2353  houses,  and  28,263  inha- 
bitants ;  6,  Codogno,  24  communes,  4534  houses,  and  38,952 
inhabitants;  7,  Pandino,  15  communes,  1970  houses,  and 
15,474  inhabitants;  8,  Crema,  50  communes,  5498  houses, 
and  45,888  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  partly  sown  with  corn  ant\ 
pulse,  and  partly  planted  with  the  vino  and  mulberry-treea ; 
but  the  best  part  consists  of  artificial  meadows,  irrigated  b\ 
canals,  which  feed  numerous  cows,  from  the  milk  of  whlct 
the  rich  cheese  is  made,  known  in  Lorabardy  by  l\ie  nam 
of  Lodigiano,  but  which,  by  an  old  misnomer,  is  ca\\e(\  \ 
Southern  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  namo  of  1^ 
mesan.     The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  14,8 17  fi>^^^ 


flax,  1,028,997  cwts,  of  hay,  6402  cwts.  of  cheese,  2\H7  civc 
of  butter,  4384  cwla.  of  silk  cocoons,  besides  cortv  at\A  J- 
The  number  of  cattle  is  stated  at  36,046  heada  ^9  \ 
m«»*1a  inn7n  \%#>«.»»^    n q (^  »««»<;  and  mules.  \!\r\ct  ^<t  ^^ 


cattle,  10,070  horses,  U35  asses  and  mules,  1:^:^^  ^x  ^  w 
15,523  pigs.  iCarta  Toposrrafica  della  iVotnn^  ;,V» 
e  Crema,  published  by  G.B.Orcesiof  Lod\,N?\l\v  H»  !. 
Tables,  1833.>  ^'^U 

LODI,  the  capital  of  the  protince.  »iluikX*\  civv 
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load  from  Mi\&n  to  Soulhcm  Italy,  is  a  well-buiU  town  on  Uie 

\  wight  bank  of  the  Adda,  in  a  rich  country :  ilis  a  bishop's 

'  it-e,  and  a  plac4)  ufcon&iderdble  trade,  and  has  13,SS0  iiihu- 

;  bitanis,  with  manufactories  of  iwUct)'  and  delft -ware,  an*! 

f  iilk».  Crema,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Serio,  is  smaller 

than  Lodi,  has  SGTO  inhabitanls,  manufactures  of  hncns, 

and  a  fine  slud  fur  the  improveraent  of  ihe  breed  of  hordes 

in  Lombardy*     Lodi  has  a  royal  lyceum  and  a  jjymnasiura^ 

besides  a  clerical  Mominary,  and  a  liouso  for  fornnle  eduea- 

iion,  foumled  by  Mrs.  Cos  way,  the  widow  of  llic  English 

mrlist  of  that  name.     There  is  also  a  house  of  industry  for 

Fiupcfl^^  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Monte  di 
icifi.  The  suras  spent  annually  by  these  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amount  to  259,tHJli  Italian  livres. 
or  about  IQA^uL  slerltni?.  The  savings'  hank  of  Lodi, 
which  wiis  opened  in  18*i3»  had,  at  ihe  eloae  of  1837,  a 
deposit  of  3ot»»0U0  Italian  Uvrea,  about  »'2,0U0/.  sterling.  In 
every  commune  there  is  a  school  of  elementary  instruction, 
as  in  thi^  rest  of  Lombardv. 

LOFODKN  ISLANDS,    [TROxnnEtM.] 
LOG  and  LOGLINK.     This  is  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  velocity  of  a  sliipV  motion  through  tho  water  is  iiicn- 

i  lured.  If  at  any  inoraent  a  piere  of  wood,  or  oilier  ii^^ht 
tuh^itaucu,  be  Iht'own  out  of  a  vhip  white  sailin>j:,  as  soon  us 
it  touches  the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  sliip*s 
motion;  the  ship  goes  on,  and  leaves  it  behind.  If  then 
afler  a  certain  interval*  say  of  half  a  minute,  the  distance  of 
tlie  vessel  from  the  tloating  body  be  accurately  measured, 
the  rale  of  the  ship's  mohon  ihroyt^h  Ihe  water  will  be  as* 
eerlained  ;  we  do  not  say  the  actual  rate  of  ihe  ship's  goin^, 
but  only  that  of  its  raoiion  ihroui^h  the  water,  becauiie  in 
many  ca^^es  eurrenls  exist,  and  the  wood  itself  in  carried 

'  alonj; ;  coiiftcquently  the  true  rate  cannot  tbujs  be  known. 
This  18  iho  principle  of  the  log-  in  piaclice  the  log  is  a 
11  at  piero  of  woo«l,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  fish,  but  more 

'  generally  of  the  figure  of  a  f|uadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at 
one  of  iiB  ed|^'es  to  make  it  ttont  upri|;»ht ;  to  this  is  attach^'d 
a  litie  about  ISOfaihoms  Ions;,  divided  into  equal  lengths 
by  little  pieces  of  knotted  twine  rove  into  it.  Thcirte  divi- 
sions begin  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  iVoni  the  log, 
where  a  pjece  of  red  rag  is  usually  fastened,  in  order  to 
show  the  place  readily.  All  the  line  between  the  log  and 
the  rag  i^  called  the  stray  line,  and  ia  of  course  omitted 
from  the  accimnt.  When  the  log  is  thrown  inio  the  sea, 
which  is  done  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vci^seb  ilic  Utg- 
line,  by  the  help  of  a  reel  on  which  it  is  wound,  n  immedi- 

>  fttely  veered  out,  at  least  as  fast  as  the  ship  saib ;  ai  soon 
AS  the  red  rug  leaves  ihe  reel,  a  half-minute  glass  is  turned, 
aud  when  the  sand  is  all  run  down,  the  reel  is  stopped. 
Then  l>y  measuring  the  f^uantity  of  hue  »nn  out,  the  t\h 
tance  sailed  by  the  vessel  in  half  a  minute  is  known,  and 
by  calrulation  its  rate  of  going  per  hour.  There  are  various 
is-ays  of  dividing  the  line,  tiie  most  unual  of  whith  iH  lo 
place  the  knots  at  distances  of  ftlliy  feet  from  each  other  ; 
now  as  1211  limes  half  a  minute  make  an  hour,  and  120 
limes  fit\v  feet  make  almost  a  geographical  mile,  so  many 
knots  will  run  from  the  reel  in  one  experiment  as  the  ves- 
sel sails  miles  in  the  hour;  from  Ihia  comes  the  expreisiun 
of  a  vessel's  sailing  so  many  knots  an  hour — meaning  miles. 
Fif«y-one  feet  would  be  more  accurately  I'ioth  part  of  a 
mile  than  II Hy  feet ;  but  it  is  found  practically  that  the 
fthip*s  way  is  always  a  little  more  than  that  given  by  the  lo-^, 
arisin;i:  from  the  circnmstance  that  the  hue  is  unavoidably 
pulled  in  some  degree,  and  the  log  is  eonsetiuently  not 
a  fixed  point;  it  is  moreover  safer  to  have  a  ship  behind 
the  reckoning  than  before  it,  which  induces  many  coni- 
nianders  to  shorten  the  distances  between  ihe  knots  to 
firty-eight  and  even  forty  live  feet.  Whatever  distance  be 
taken,  it  is  found  cunvenicnt  to  subdivide  it  into  ten  parts 
fiir  ilecimals  of  a  mile.  Careful  commanders  reraeasure 
the  log-line  frecjuently,  to  ascertain  if  it  vanes  from  its  ori- 
ginal length.  In  case  of  an  alteration  ihey  apply  a  correc- 
tion to  the  rate  found  by  a  common  process  in  the  rule  of 
three— as  the  length  which  the  commander  reckons  upon 
IS  to  the  real  interval,  so  is  the  a]}parent  rate  to  the  true 
rate.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the  half-minute 
gluas  IK  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  best  regulated  vessels  the  log  is  hov^e  every  hour; 
ftnd  in  calculating  the  ship's  going  it  is  supposed  that  the 
rate  has  not  varied  between  the  intervals  of  heaving  ;  but  if 
the  wind  has  sensibly  vuriwl,  or  more  or  less  sad  has  been 
««t  during  the  time,  then  an  allowance  is  made  accordinij  to 
the  discretion  of  the  person  who  keeps  the  account. 


About  twelve  years  ego  a  very  curiouft  log  was  inveoied 

by  Mr.  Ilookey,  which  though  ingenious  wa>  loo  complex 
to  comv  into  ^cneml  u*.e ;  its  object  was  to  afford  as  grat 
a  iresistance  as  possible  lo  the  pull  of  the  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bo  easily  drawn  baek  to  the  ship  *vhen  it4 
work  was  done.  This  log  is  sbaj^ed  like  a  ll>h»  and  the  Im 
IS  in  its  mouth. 

A  more  practleally  useful  suggestion  of  Mr  Hookey  wai 
to  soak  the  line  in  a  mixture  ot  three  parts  linseed  od  and 
one  part  fish  oil.  which  prevented  its  slirinking;  a  maltct 
of  no  small  importance  wlieu  it  is  considered  that  a  oev 
line  without  prej>aratiini  will  lose  5U  or  GO  feot  of  ^ts  Wofth 
by  contraction  when  wetted. 

All  histories  of  mechanical  invention  will  be  found  to 
contain  suggestions  for  improTing  tlie  mode  of  taking  i 
ship's  reckoning,  some  of  which  are  worth  a  trial  :  but,  go 
far  iis  we  are  aware,  the  old  log  is  invariahlv  adhered  lo. 

LOG-BOARD  and  LOG-BOOK.  These  contam  the 
arconnt  of  the  ship*B  progress  as  deduced  frotn  observatiom 
of  the  lojf.  The  log- board  is  either  a  large  piece  of  plank, 
blarkened,  ruled,  and  prepared  for  w^riiiug  on  with  chalk, 
or  else  a  s.|ate  with  divisions  scratched  upon  its  surfam 
As  soon  as  the  senman  has  hove  the  lu*;,  and  tne  rite 
of  motion  is  ascertained,  the  Dumbeir  of  knots,  with  the 
odd  tenths,  are  written  on  the  board,  eaeh  in  its  proper 
ruled  column;  ako  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  directiou 
of  the  wind,  and  any  remarks  made  at  the  momenk  This 
U  repealed  every  time  the  log  is  hove,  and  once  itt 
ivvetjty-fiiur  hours  the  whole  is  copied  into  a  blank  book 
called  the  lug-book,  which  is  ruled  for  the  purpose  in  the 
same  way  as  the  log-board,  and  in  which  also  all  the  Inuis- 
aclions  relative  to  ii:ivigatu>n  are  inserted,  .such  as  bearifigs 
and  distance  of  lands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  direction  aud 
vclodiy  of  currents^  and  ihe  state  of  the  weather.  It  is 
also  usual  to  set  down  every  day  the  whole  course  and  dis- 
tance run,  calculated  from  the  results  of  all  ihe  scveial 
trials  made  by  the  log,  with  the  distance  and  bearing  of 
some  port  to  which  the  ship  is  approaching.  The  aooount 
thus  obtained  is  technically  termed  dead  reckoning,  and  ii 
never  quite  ronect,  beiiiE:^  subject  to  all  the  errors  eaased 
by  changing  the  direction  and  velocity  in  the  intervals  of 
observing,  by  the  sort  of  guess  usually  mudo  at  the  coune 
and  rapidity  of  rorreiits,  and  at  the  amount  of  the  falhng 
otl  of  tlie  vessel  from  its  apparent  course,  technically  called 
lee- way.  The  dead  reckon ing  is  however  necessarily  used 
uutil  an  opportunity  is  atfoiderl  of  taking  obser^'ations  for 
latitude  and  loni(itude,  or  until  some  place  whose  position 
is  known  comes  in  sight ;  the  true  place  of  the  ship  is  then 
substituted  in  the  log-book  for  that  obtained  by  dead  reck* 
ouing,  and  from  that  place  subsetjuent  reckonings  are  made 
until  another  observation. 

Log-books  are  commouly  sold  in  seaports,  properly  ruled 
for  recording  tlie  eventis  of  a  voyatie.  Although,  strictly 
s^ieaking,  the  lug- book  is  confined  to  these  objects,  it  ii> 
usual  to  include  under  the  same  tippellation  the  whole  oT 
the  sbii>"s  journal,  or  diary  of  occurrences, 
^  LOGARITHMS,  The  etymolDrry  of  this  word  is  Xoyi^ 
apiO^wf:^  f/i'^  number  of  the  rutiofi ;  and  the  reason  for  lh$' 
a|ipellation  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article,  Wt 
assume  that  the  render  has  the  common  knowledge  of 
logarithms^  atid  of  the  method  of  using  them. 

Wc  have  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving  a  view  of  tlii 
ri!»e  and  progress  of  logarithms,  tor  the  foUowin*^  reasoQt. 
The  subjeet  is  now  one  of  sneh  wide  extent,  when  its  theory 
and  practice  ai'e  both  included,  that  it  would  be  like  writrnff 
the  history  cf  a  complete  science  to  put  together  all  thai' 
would  be  needed  in  tin  article  professing  to  show  the  jiost  aad-V 
present  state  of  logarithmic  algebra,  as  well  as  of  lo^ariihmil 
compulation.     If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  ihe  laltef 
only,  the  view  of  the  subject  would  be  too  confined.  And  sincfl' 
the  ekraenis  of  the  subject  now  usually  given  are  clothed  ill! 
the  most  modern  algebraiea!  form,  it  would  take  consider^ 
able  space  to  e\|dain  at  length  the  processes  of  thecarlywntfrs^ 
in  terms  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  convei-sant  wilf 
their  writings.     Wc  shall  therefore  devute  the  llrst  part 
this  article  to  such  explanations  as  will  enable  the  studentp^ 
frcbh  from  modern  books  of  algebra,  to  read  the  vuriouh  hii 
tories  whieh  exist  with  faediiy ;  and  we  shall  then  point  o( 
how  to  deduce  the  principal  foimulaa  connected  with  h 
arithms. 

The  early  history  of  logarithms  will  be  found  at  lengl 
in  the  preface  to  Dr.  llultoirs  Tables;  m   the  *  History 
Logarithms '  coiUaixied  in  the  llrst  volume  of  Dr.  Uutloa* 
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iVtcts;  in  Delambre^s  'Histoire  de  rAstronomie  Mo- 
derne,*  vol.   l,  pp.  491-568.     See  also  Napibr,  Briggs, 

GVNTER,  KsPLSKf  MeRCATOR,  &C. 

The  idea  of  logarithms  originally  arose  (in  the  mind  of 
Napier)  from  the  desire  to  make  addition  and  subtraction 
supply  the  place  of  multiplication  and  division.  A  table, 
in  which  are  registered  1,  a,  a*,  a*,  &c.,  supplies  this  desi- 
deratum to  a  certain  extent ;  for  since  a*  multiplied  by  c^ 

giTea  if^^,  we  find  the  product  of  the  two  first  by  adding 
their  exponents,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  the  {x  +  y)th 
power.  Thus  for  the  set  1,  2,  4,  8,  16.  &c.,  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms is  easily  constructed,  a  specimen  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows-— 

Num.  log.       Num.  log.  Nam.     kf. 

1  0     32    5     1024    10 

2  1  64  6  2048  11 
4  2  128  7  4096  12 
8    3    2^6    8     8192    13 

16    4    612    9    16384    14 

Thus,  to  multiply  64  and  128,  that  b,  to  find  the  product 
of  the  •izth  and  seventh  powers  of  2,  we  must  take  the 
(6-f  7)tli  or  13th  power,  which,  from  the  table,  is  8192. 

Sueh  a  table  would  be  useless  for  general  purposes, 
Kinoe  it  omits  more  numbers  than  it  contains.  But  if  we 
take  a  very  little  greater  than  unity,  the  powers  will  in- 
crease but  slowly,  and  every  whole  number  within  given 
limits  may  be  made  either  a  power  of  a,  or  very  near  to  a 
power  of  a.  Suppose  for  instance  that  we  wish  for  a  table 
of  logarithms  which  shall  contain  among  its  numbers  eitlier 
every  whole  number  under  a  million  or  a  fraction  within  h 
of  every  number  under  a  million.  Extract  the  square  root 
of  one  million,  the  square  root  of  that  square  root,  and  so 
an,  until,  say  the  rth  root  of  one  million  has  been  extracted, 
and  let  this  rth  root  be  1  +^.  It  is  obvious  that  this  extrac- 
tion may  be  carried  on  until  /  is  small  as  we  please.    Con- 

leqoently  (1 4-/)  is  a  million,  and  every  lower  power  of  1  -f  ^ 
is  le»  than  a  million,  so  that  (m  standing  for  a  million)  no 
two  consecutive  powers  differ  by  so  much  as  the  difference 
of  m  mnd  m  (l-^Ot  or  by  so  much  as  mt.  If  then  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  extraction  until  mt  is  less  than  A,  we  shall 
have  /  of  the  degree  of  smallness  required:  that  is,  since 
etery  whole  number  less  than  m  lies  between  two  powers  of 
l+t,  having  exponents  less  than  r,  d  fortiori  every  such 
whole  nnmber  must  be  within  h  of  some  power  of  1  +/. 

This  is  in  faet  the  first  view  which  was  taken  of  the  me- 
thod of  constructing  tables  of  logarithms ;  and  it  must  be 
resiembered  that  Napier  was  not  in  possession  of  the  mo- 
dm  way  of  expressing  the  powers  of  quantities.  On  the 
methods  of  facilitaiinp;  such  enormous  computations,  and 
OB  the  details  which  still  remained  for  the  first  calculators 
after  they  had  applied  all  the  analysis  which  they  had,  we 
bive  not  here  to  speak ;  but  we  shall  now  show  how  the 
table  may  be  formed  by  mere  labour,  and  how  the  word 
logarithm  arises. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  system  is  to  be  such  that  0  being 
tbe  logarithm  of  1,  a  hundred  thousand  shall  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  10.  If  the  hundred-thousandth  root  of  10  be  ex- 
tnctedand  called  l-f/,  it  would  be  found  that  2  is  very 
nearly  the  30103rd  power  of  (1+/),  that  3  is  very  nearly 
Ihi  47712th  power  of  1-h/,  and  so  on.  If  tlien,  beginning 
with  1,  we  increase  it  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-|-/,  giving  l-f/; 
if  we  increase  this  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-f /,  giving  Cl+Zj*, 
aad  so  on,  it  appears  that  we  shall  reach  2  (or  very  near  to 
it,  one  way  or  other),  when  30103  such  ratios  have  been 
taken ;  or  if  we  pasa  from  1  to  10  by  100,000  steps,  increas- 
ing each  time  in  the  same  ratio,  wo  shall  come  nearest  to  2 
in  30103  steps,  which  is  therefore  the  number  of  times  the 
increase  is  made  in  a  certain  ratio,  or  the  number  of  the 
ratios^  the  Xoywv  api9/ioc,  or  the  logarithm  of  2. 

In  such  a  table  it  must  of  course  follow  that  the  logarithm 
of  a  product  is  exsotly  or  very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  fiictors,  since  for  instance  2  being  (1  -f /)  ***•* 
•nd  3  being  (1-f /)*''"  very  nearly,  6  must  be  very  nearly 
(!+/)"•*•.  Nor  is  this  property  altered,  if  we  divide  or 
mttltiply  all  the  logarithms  by  the  same  number.  If  then 
we  divide  every  logarithm  by  100000,  the  logarithm  of  10 
becomes  1,  that  of  2  becomes  -30103,  and  that  of  3  becomes 
'47712,  as  in  the  common  tables. 

The  first  step  of  importance  which  was  made  in  the  loga- 
ritkinie  analysis  was  the  following.    If  /  be  very  small,  the 


lower  powers  of  I  +/,  the  square,  cube,  &c.,  are  1  +2/,  1  -f-SA 
Sec,  very  nearly ;  or  if  m  and  n  be  not  so  great  but  that  mt 
'  and  nt  are  still  small,  the  mth  and  nth  powers  of  l-f^  are 
{•i%mt  and  l+nt  very  nearly.  But  the  logarithms  of  these 
powers  are  m  and  n;  that  is,  if  A  and  /  be  small,  the  lo^- 
rithmsof  l+k  and  l-f^  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  k  to  /.  If  then  we  take  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  and  extract 
a  very  high  root  (say  the  rth)  of  both,  so  that  the  results 
are  very  near  to  unity,  say  I  +k  and  l  +  l,  we  have 
(nearly) 

log.  Va  :  log.  IJb  \  :  k  :  I. 

But  the  two  first  terms  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  log  a 
!  log.  6,  since  the  multiplication  of  the  former  terms  by 
r  gives  the  latter.  Ck)nsequently,  when  the  logarithm  of 
one  number  is  known,  that  of  any  other  can  be  found  to 
any  degree  of  nearness.  We  shall  presently  see  tliis  in  a 
clearer  form ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  show  how  the  theorem 
was  first  obtained.  If  to  the  preceding  methods  we  add 
that  of  IxTERPOLATioif,  which  Briggs  used  with  success,  we 
have  before  us  the  bases  of  the  original  computations  of 
logarithms. 

It  was  evident  firom  the  first  that  the  connection  between 
a  logarithm  and  its  number  must  be  of  the  following  kind: 
when  the  logarithm  increases  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  number  must  increase  in  geometrical  progression ;  so 
that  if  a  and  a +6  be  the  logarithms  of  A  and  AB,  then 
a-k-2b,  a-i-36,  &c.,  must  be  the  logarithms  of  AB*,  AB^,  &c. 
Several  mathematicians  had  formed  this  conception ;  but 
the  preliminary  difficulty  which  stopped  their  progress  was 
their  being  unable  to  present  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
(or  fractions  of  a  high  degree  of  nearness  to  them),  in 
the  shape  of  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression.  The 
great  merit  of  Napier  is  threefold:  first,  he  distinctly  saw 
that  all  numbers,  within  any  given  limit,  may  be  either 
terms,  or  as  near  as  we  please  to  terms,  of  a  geometrical 
progression ;  secondly,  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  enormous  labour  which  was  requisite  for  the  purpose ; 
thirdly,  he  made  an  anticipation  of  the  differential  cajjulus 
in  developing  the  primary  consequences  of  the  definition. 

The  predecessors  of  Napier  probably  did  not  well  under- 
stand the  notion  of  a  (quantity  varying  in  geometrical  ratio, 
while  another  varied  simultaneously,  but  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  The  difficulty  is  that  which  a  beginner  finds  in 
seising  the  notion  of  compound  interest  carried  to  its  extreme 
limit,  so  that  every  fraction  of  interest,  however  small,  begins 
to  make  interest  from  the  moment  it  becomes  due.  Wo 
have  preferred  to  omit  this  consideration  in  the  article  Ix- 
TRRXST,  where  it  would  have  been  of  no  practical  use,  and 
to  introiduce  it  here,  where  it  may  aid  in  the  explaiiation  of 
the  first  principles  of  logarithms. 

Let  £l  become  £(\-\-r)  in  a  year,  and  consequently,  at 

the  same  rate  of  interest,  it  becomes  £(l-|-r)  in  n  years. 
Suppose  however  that  interest,  instead  of  being  payable 
yearly,  is  paid  z  times  in  a  year,  and  that  interest  makes 
interest  from  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Consequently,  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  &c.  fractions  of  a  year,  the  pounii 
first  put  out  becomes 


■+;-('  +  i)'  O  +  j)' 


or 


(,  +  l)'at 


the  end  of  one  year,  and 


(-ir« 


the 


end  of  n  years. 

If  we  may  make  z  as  great  as  we  please,  that  is,  if  we  may 
make  payments  of  interest  follow  one  another  as  quickly  as 
we  please,  we  may  make  the  increase  of  the  pound  approach 
as  nearly  as  we  please  to  a  gradual  increase,  of  which  it  must 
be  the  characteristic  that  in  successive  equal  times  the 
amounts  are  in  geometrical  progression.  Let  A  B  become 
AC  in  a  time  represented  by  be.    Divide  be  into  any  num- 
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B'  PQ* 
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bpqrtiuve  Vffqf 

her  of  equal  parts,  and  in  the  successive  equal  times  bp,pq, 
qr,  &c.,  let  a  point  move  through  BP,  PQ,  Q  R,  &c.  In 
the  article  Acceleration  is  explained  the  manner  in  which 
a  succession  of  impulses,  sufficiently  small  in  amoimt»  and 
often  repeated,  may  be  made  to  give,  as  nearly  as  we  pleas* 
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tbe  results  of  a  perfectly  gradual  motiom  At  B  let  a  velo- 
city be  given  sufficient  to  carry  tbe  Doiut  to  P  in  tbe  time 
^ ;  at  P  let  an  impulse  be  given  whicb  would  cause  P  Q 
to  be  described  in  the  time  pq,  and  so  on.  And  let  A  B, 
A  P.  AQ,  &c.  be  a  continuea  set  of  proportionals,  namely, 
AB  :  AP  : :  AP  :  AQ  : :  AQ  :  AR,  &c.  increase 
the  number  of  subdivisions  of  be  without  limit,  and  we  ap- 
proach as  a  limit  to  gradual  motion  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  distances  of  the  point  from  A,  at  the  end  of  any  succes- 
sive equal  times,  shall  be  in  continued  proportion.  To  show 
this,  suppose  we  compare  the  motion  from  B  toC  with  any 
other  part  of  the  motion  described  in  some  subsequent  time 
6V(equal  to  be),  and  which  carries  the  moving  point  from  B'  to 
C.  Divide  the  time  b'c'  into  as  many  equal  parts,  b'p',  p^qf, 
&c.,  as  before,  and  let  B'P',  P'Q',  &c.  be  the  lengths  described 
in  the  second  set  of  subdivisions.  Then  by  the  law  of  the  mo- 
tion AB  :  A  P  : :  A  B'  :  AP'.  whence  BP  and  B'F  are 
in  the  ratio  of  AB  to  A  B' ;  and  similarly  P  Q  and  P'Q' 
are  in  the  ratio  of  A  P  to  A  P',  that  is,  of  A  B  to  A  B' ;  and 
so  on.  Consequently,  tbe  sum  of  B  P,  P  Q,  &c.,  or  B  C  is 
to  the  sum  of  B'P',  P'Q',  &c.,  or  B'C,  in  the  same  ratio  of 
AB  to  AB';  whence  also  AC  is  to  AC  as  A  B  to  A  B', 
or  A  B  :  AC  :  :  A  B'  :  A  C.  That  is,  if  in  any  one  time 
the  distance  from  A  increases  from  X  to  Y,  and  in  any 
other  equal  time  from  X'  to  Y',  then  X  :  Y  :  :  X'  :  Y'. 
Fron^  which  it  readily  follows  that  the  distances  attained 
at  the  ends  of  successive  equal  times  are  in  continued  pro- 
portion. 

More  than  this,  the  velocities  of  the  moving  point  at  B 
and  B'  are  as  B  P  to  B'  P'  (these  being  spaces  described  in 
equal  times) :  and  the  ratio  of  these,  however  many  may  be 
the  number  of  subdivisions,  is  always  that  of  A  B  to  A'  B'. 
Hence  a  gradual  motion  of  the  character  described  is  one  in 
which  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  distance  froip  A. 

In  the  preceding  diagram,  the  time  elapsed  from  B  to  C 
is  the  logarithm  of  AC,  that  of  A  B  being  0.  An  infinite 
number  of  systems  may  be  constructed,  depending  on  the 
different  velocities  with  which  the  moving  point  may  be 
supposed  to  start  from  B.  In  Napier's  system,  at  least  in 
that  system  stripped  of  certain  peculiarities  not  worth  no- 
ting at  present  [Napier  ;  Brioos],  A  B  being  a  unit,  the 
point  starts  from  B  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  space  (A  B)  in  a 
unit  of  time :  obviously  the  most  simple  supposition  which 
can  be  made,  and  which  has  procured  for  this  system  the 
distinctive  title  of  natural  logarithms.  In  Briggs*s  system 
the  point  starts  from  B  with  such  a  velocity  that  (AB  being 
1)  it  shall  have  attained  10  times  AB  in  one  unit  of  time. 
This  requires,  as  we  shall  see,  an  initial  velocity  of 
2*302585  . . .  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  here  laid  down,  a  known  pro- 
perty of  the  hyperbola  very  early  showed  that  logarithms  would 
become  applicable  to  geometry :  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  first  decidedly  algebraical  step  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms was  announced  in  Mercator's  *  Logarithmotechnia,'  as 
the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  Let  A  F  and  A  G  be  the 
asymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  and  let  A  B,  AC,  AD,  &c.,  bo 
fn  continued  geometrical  progression.  Draw  B  K,  C  L, 
DM,  &c.  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  A  G,  then  the 
hyperbolic  trapezia  BKLC,  CLMD,  DMNE,  &c.,  are 
equal,  or  BKLC,  BKMD,  BKNE,  &c.,  are  in  arith- 
metical progression.  So  that  any  trapezium  BKMD  is  a 
logarithm  to  its  terminal  abscissa  A  D.  This  property  was 
the  discovery  of  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  who  published  it  in 
his  *  Opus  Geometricum,*  Antwerp,  1647.  it  was  therefore 
unknown  both  to  Napier  and  Briggs. 


A  B  •        C  D  E 

We  shall  now 'take  the  question  of  logarithms,  availing 
ourselves  of  the  power  of  modem  algebra. 

Deflniiion. — By  the  logarithm  or  a  number  let  any  such 
Amotion  of  that  number  be  understood  as  has  tbe  follow- 
er property.    When  « is  to  y  as  a/  is  to  ^,  tbe  logarithm 
*  exceeds  or  Ms  short  of  the  logarithm  of  y  by  as  much 


"■  N  ^  N" 


as  the  logarithm  of  x'  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  thai  of  y'. 
Let  4^xhe  the  function  which  a  number  is  of  its  logarithm: 
so  that  rr  =  0  (log  x).  If  then  a  and  a  -f  6  be  logarithms 
of  X  and  y,  and  if  c  be  the  logarithm  of  a/,  then  as  x:y 
:  :  a/  :  y',  c  -f-  ^  must  be  the  logarithm  of  y'.  And  x,  y,  x 
and  t/  are  severally  </i  a,  ^  {a  +  b),  <l>  c  and  ^  (c  -f  b).  But 
xy'=x'f/,  or 

Let  0  a  or  xhe  the  number  which  has  0  for  its  logarithm ; 
then  a  =  0 ;  and  calling  N  the  number  in  question,  w§ 
have 

Nx0(<?-h6)  =  0cX0^ 

<i>(c  +  b) 

or   -^— 

But  by  the  theoi^m  proved  in  the  article  Binomial  Theo- 
rem (p.  413),  this  can  only  be  true  on  the  supposition  that 

0  c  -T-  N  is  such  a  function  of  C  as  C*',  where  C  is  inde- 
pendent of  c.    Consequently,  the  number  whose  logarithm 

is  c  must  be  N  C^  This  evidently  satisfies  the  oonditioni; 
and  the  theorem  quoted  shows  it  to  be  the  only  function 
which  satisfies  the  conditions. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  assume  1  as  the  number  N, 
which  has  0  for  its  logarithm.  We  have  then  the  following 
equation,  connecting  a  number  with  its  logarithm. 

C'^'^x: 

so  that  every  number  has  a  logarithm  for  any  value  of  C  we 
may  take,  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  value 
of  C  must  always  be  used.  The  logarithms  of  all  numbers 
for  a  given  value  of  C  form  a  system  :  and  C  is  called  tlie 
base  of  that  system. 

Given  a  system  of  logarithms,  we  now  inquire  how  to 
find  the  logarithms  in  any  other  system.  Let  A  and  6  be 
the  bases  of  the  systems,  and  a  and  b  the  logarithms  of  any 
number  x  in  the  two  bases.    Then  we  have 

A"=:r,   B*=ar,  orA"  =  B*; 

a 

whence    B  =  A*,  or  log  B  (base  A)  =  r-t 

'  a  ,         ^       «v       log  iP  0>^^  A) 

*  =  log  B  (base  A)'  «*'  •"«  *  ^^  ^>  =  log  B  (base  A)' 

that  is,  to  turn  one  system  of  logarithms  into  another  with 
any  new  base,  divide  every  logarithm  in  the  system  by  the 
logarithm  which  there  belongs  to  the  new  base. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  meUiodof  determining  logarithms. 
In  the  article  Limit  it^is  shown,  by  means  of  me  binomial 
theorem,  that  of  the  two  series 

o*       a^  "* 


\+ax+—  + 


2  ^2.3   •   2.3.4  • 
a'ic*      a^x^       a*x* 


2.3^  2.3.4 


the  second  is  the  ^th  power  of  the  first.  A  remarkablf 
simple  case  presents  itself,  which,  in  fact,  leads  to  Napier  • 
system  of  logarithms :  it  is  when  a  =  1.  In  this  case  tbe 
first  series  becomes 


i  +  i  +  ^  +  A  +  ; 


1 


2   '   2.3   •  2.3.4  ' 

which  is  very  convergent,  and  is  2-7182818  very  nearlf. 
This  remarkable  series  is  generally  denoted  by  t  (sometimes 
by  e,  Laplace  always  uses  c  for  it),  and  we  have 


.-=l+X+2+^  +  . 


In  Napier's  system,  then  (we  shall  presently  show  thst 
this  is  Napier's  system),  a?  is  the  logarithm  of  1  -f«  + 
ia:r*  -f . . . . ;  or,  the  logarithm  being  given,  the  numbea  caa 
be  immediately  found. 

Since  the  last  equation  is  universally  true,  for  x  write 
log  a  X  X,  where  log  a  means  log  a  (base  t)  The  fint  lids 
then  becomes 


.'^«>^',or 


O^^O' 


ora  ; 


l+logax  +  ^SS^^V. 
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•  =  loga  + h. 


if  j;  l>e  diminished  without  limit,  we  have  then 


Litnitof- 


=  lop^  a  (hase  t) ; 


»,  for  a  given  (and  very  small)  value  of  .r,  the  logarithms 
of  different  numbers  (a)  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 

the  values  of  a'--  I.     This  is  the  theorem  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded. 
Let  a  =  I  -\-  b,  then 


X  '2-2  3 

if  X  diminish  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  first  side  has 
been  shown  to  be  log  (1  +  b),  the  base  being  c,  which  is 
always  to  be  understood  when  the  contrary  is  not  expressed. 
The  limit  of  the  second  side  is  easily  found  by  making 
xsx  0,  and  we  thus  have 

l^       b*       b* 
log(l+*)  =  6-Y  +  -3---^  + 

vhich  however  is  only  convergent  when  b  is  not  greater 
than  unity.  Since  this  last  is  universally  true,  we  find,  by 
substituting  —  b  for  b, 

r      V       h"       b^ 
log(l-«=-ft---.----....; 

and  sobtraettng  the  first  fVom  the  second,  remembering 

that 

log(l  +  *)-log(l  -6)  =  logY-^. 


we  find  that 


1  +  6  f  ^       6»  1 


1+4  .      *-l 


wbieh  is  always  converffent,  but  converges  very  slowly  when 
X  is  considerable.    If  hoviever  we  make 


5r+l        a?-l 


tben,  remembering  that  log 

tehave 

log(ar+l)=rlog2r  +  2|- 


r  +  l 


"  23r  +  r 

=  log  (ar  +  1)  -  log  z. 


\ 


:^\-. 


1 


•)• 


I22f+  1   •   3(2z+l)»"^* 

*hich  is  very  convergent  when  z  is  even  so  small  as  1,  and 
serves  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number  when  that  of  the 
next  lower  number  is  given.  The  two  following  series, 
which  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  preceding,  will  com- 
plete the  list  of  thoso  which  are  most  useful  in  practice : 

a       la*        la' 
log(z  +  a)=log*+----+j--.... 

l.g(.+  «)  =  logz  +  2{^  +  l(^J+....}. 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  identity  of  this  system  with 
that  of  Napier,  lit  be  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  from 
Ihc  beginning  of  a  motion,  and  if  a*  be  the  length  described 
in  that  time,  then  the  time  is  the  logarithm  of  the  length 
described.  The  velociiy  at  the  end  of  /  seconds  in  the  dif- 
ferential coefficient  of  a;  or  a^  log  a,  where  the  logarithm 
used  is  that  of  the  preceding  algebraical  system  :  this  velo- 
city is  therefore  \oi  a  at  starting,  or  when  /=0.  Now,  in 
Napier's  system  this  velocity  is  unity,  or  a=rf :  that  is, 
the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms  is  the  scries  called  e.  But 
in  the  system  where  base  is  10,  log  a  is  2*3025851,  which  is 
the  velocity  at  starting  assumed  by  Briegs. 

By  the  foregoing  series  a  system  of  Naperian  logarithms 
m%y  h%  cfticulaUid  wi^  a  ttry  small  fraction  of  Im  labour 


10" 

-4 

— 

•0001 

10" 

-8 

= 

•001 

10" 

-a 

= 

•01 

10" 

-1 

=r 

•1 

which  they  cost  their  inventor.  This  having  been  done  fbr 
all  whole  numbers  within  the  given  limits,  the  logarithm 
of  any  fraction  is  readily  found  by  subtracting  the  logarithm 
of  the  denominator  from  that  of  the  numerator. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Briggs,  by  his  construction  of 
the  decimal  system,  divides  with  Napier  the  merit  of  in- 
venting logarithms,  considered  as  an  instrument  of  calcula- 
tion. In  the  Naperian  system  the  table  must  either  be 
carried  to  an  enormous  length,  or  whole  numbers  only  must 
have  logarithms,  and  every  logarithm  of  a  fraction  will  re- 
quire two  entries  of  the  table  and  a  subtraction.  But  in 
Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  every  decimal  fraction  can 
be  found  by  one  entry  of  the  table,  and  one  inspection  of 
the  fi-action. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  system  (the  base  of  which  is  1 0)  is 
as  follows: — Every  number  or  fraction  is  cither  a  power  of 
ten,  positive  or  negative,  or  lies  between  two  powers  of  ten. 
The  powers  of  ten  are  ranged  in  the  following  table  :— 

10*  =1  10^  =  10 

10^  =  100 
10^  =  1000 
10*  =  10000 

From  which  the  following  rules  may  easily  be  obtained : 
a  number  which  has  m  figures  before  the  decimal  point  lies 

between  10*""  and  lo"*,  and  its  logarithm  therefore  lies 
between  m  —  1  and  m,  or  it  is  m  —  1  +  a  fraction  loss  than 
unity.  Also,  if  a  firaction  be  less  than  unity,  and  if  its  first 
significant  figure  lie  in  the  nth  decimal  place,  this  fraction 

lies  between  10""  and  10"^*"  ,*  so  that  its  logarithm  it 
—  fi  -f  a  fraction  less  than  unity.  Now  the  convenience 
of  Briggs*s  system  lies  in  this,  that  the  fraction  less  than 
uuitv,  which  is  a  part  of  every  logarithm,  does  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  but  entirely  upon  the 
significant  figures  :  the  reason  being,  that  an  alteration  of 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point  being  a  multiplication  or 
division  by  some  whole  power  of  10,  alters  the  logarithm  by 
the  addition  or  subtractionof  a  whole  number.  This  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  every  treatise  on  the  mode  of  using 
logarithms. 

Let  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  and  let  log  x 
signify  simplv  the  Naperian  or  natural  logarithm  of  x; 
then  by  the  theorem  already  proved 

log  X         I 
log(basea)  =  j3^  =  ^^-logx. 

The  factor  1  -f-log  a,  which  converts  Naperian  logarithms 
into  those  whose  base  is  a,  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  sys- 
tem whose  base  is  a.     In  Briggs's  system  this  modulus  is 
'4342945  nearly,  and  the  logarithms  of  this  system  being 
called  common  or  tabular  logarithms,  we  have— 
common  log  x  =  '4342945  X  Nap.  log  x 
43 
=  —  X  Nap.  log  X,  very  nearly. 

Nap.  log  X  =  2*3025851  X  com.  log  x, 
/lOO-l        J_  ^ 
"\^     43     ■*"  4000^ 
In  the  article  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities 
will  be  found  a  further  extension  of  the  theory  of  logarithms : 
in  Tables  will  bo  found  a  list  of  tables  for  diffierent  pur- 
poses.   A  treatise  on  computation  by  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  the  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  in  *  Examples 
of  Processes  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.' 

LOGARITHMIC  CURVE  and  LOGARITHMIC  SPI- 
RAL. The  former  has  for  its  rectangular  equation  y^a^^ 
and  its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  its  subtangent  is 

the  same  at  every  point  of  the  curve.  Tlie  latter  has  r=zca^ 
for  its  polar  equation,  and  its  tangent  always  makes  the 
same  angle  with  its  radius  vector;  whence  it  is  called  the 
equiangular  spiral. 

LOGIC.     fORGANON.] 

LOGISTIC.    [Proportional.] 

LOG'OS,  \6yog,  the  Greek  for  a  word,  is  used  as  a  theo« 
logical  term. 

1.  The  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Logo*. 
The  phrase  the  JVord  or  Memra  of  JehovcA  (>n  K1D*tD) 

occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Chaldee  Targums,  where  it  com- 
monly stands  ia  the  place  of  nVT  (Jehovah)  in  the  Hebrew 


X  com.  log  X. 


LOG 


68 
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original.  There  are  however  passages  in  which  this  phrase 
appears  to  denote  a  distinct  personal  existence;  and  many 
eminent  critics,  among  whom  are  Bertholdt  and  Wcgscheider, 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Targumists  intended  it  to 
apply  to  the  Messiah ;  '  plainly  showing  it  to  have  heen 
their  belief  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Word,  as  some  of  them 
indeed  expressly  say,  would  employ  the  future  Messiah, 
when  he  should  be  born,  as  the  instrument  of  his  gracious 
designs,  and  would  be  joined  to  him  in  a  personal  union.' 
(Bertholdt,  Christol.  Jud.) 

Philo  often  speaks  of  the  Logos,  but  his  views  on  the 
subject  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  had  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  Logos ;  the  one  de- 
noting a  conception  in  the  divine  mind  according  to  which 
the  world  was  created ;  the  other  a  personal  existence,  the 
Son  of  God,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  though  inferior 
to  the  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (^ij/icoupyoc), 
presiding  over  the  universe,  the  instructor  and  guide  of 
man,  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  These  two  ideas  of  the  Logos  he  often  confounds 
together.  The  passages  from  Philo  are  collected  in  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  book  ii., 
cap.  vii.,  sect.  4. 

See  also  the  descriptions  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  Prov,  viii. ;  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  x.  15-19 ;  xi.  1-4; 
xviii.  15  (compare  1  Cor.,  x.  4,  9,  where  the  same  actions 
are  attributed  to  Christ) ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Wisdom, 
qf  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus, 

These  opinions  are  thought  by  some  to  represent  the 
antient  Jewish  doctrine  respecting  the  word  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  heathen  nhilosophy ;  and  by  others 
to  have  been  wholly  borrowed  either  from  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy or  from  the  Magian  doctrine  of  divine  emanations 
and  i£ons. 

2.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 

The  only  examples  of  the  theological  use  of  this  word  in 
the  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
(Gospel,  c.  i. ;  1st  Epistle,  i.  1 ;  Rev.,  xix.  13).  These  pas- 
sages are  generally  allowed  to  refer  to  Christ ;  but  the  sense 
in  which  Logos  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  Logos  and  the  person  of  Christ,  are 
subjects  of  much  dispute. 

I'he  Trinitarian  expositors  assert  that  these  passages  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  Logos  is  a  distinct  personal 
subsistence,  which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  union 
of  nature  and  of  essence  with  God,  which  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  was  joined  with  a  human  nature  to  form 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Arian  doctrine  represents  the  Logos  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  superior  to  all  other  created  beings,  and 
which  suppliea  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

Most  Unitarian  divines  consider  it  to  be  used  either  for 
God  himself,  or  as  an  abstract  term  for  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  God  which  was  fully  imparted  to  Christ  to  fit 
him  for  his  mission. 

Those  who  attribute  to  the  Logos  a  personal  existence 
give  different  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some 
explain  it  to  mean  the  speaker  or  teacher,  by  metonymy, 
as  Christ  is  called  by  John  the  Light,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life ;  others  interpret  it  the  proinised  one;  and  others 
consider  that  as  speech  {\6yoQ)  is  a  medium  of  rational  com- 
munication, so  the  name  Logos  is  ^iven  to  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  one  who  speaks  to  man  in  the  name 
of  God. 

(The  Lexicons  of  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider, 
in  loco ;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hist.  N.  T.,  Prolego- 
mena in  Johan.,  sect.  7 ;  Liicke  on  the  Epistles  of  John,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  p.  102;  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah;  Lardner's  Letter  on  the  Logos, 
Works,  vol.  X.) 

LOGWOOD,  a  kind  of  timber  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  is  the  wood  of  a  low 
tree  called  Hcematoxylon  Campechianum,  found  very  com- 
monly in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  adjoining  con- 
tinent, especially  Honduras,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
called  Campeachy-wood.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
LeguminossB,  and  to  the  section  Cassicse.  The  branches 
are  usually  crooked,  spiny,  and  deformed ;  the  leaves  are 
small  and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  racemes,  are 
yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  have  ten  separate  stamens,  half 
of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others.  The  fruit  is  a  thin  I 
Iftat  two-seeded  legume,  not  opeoing  at  th«  lutures^  but  I 


bursting  longitudinally  by  a  division  passing  down  though 
both  valves. 

The  wood  is  hard  enough  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  might 
be  used  by  cabinet-makers ;  it  is  not  however  imported  for 
that  purpose.  In  Jamaica  the  tree  is  used  for  fences,  m 
the  same  way  as  the  whitethorn  in  England,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Logwood  is  lo 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  ua- 
dergoing  decay. 

Its  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  both  by  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  it  is  principally  derived  from  the  presence  eft 
peculiar  body,  to  which  Chevreul,  who  discovered  it,  gafe 
the  name  of  hematin  or  heematoocyline :  this  is  sometimei 
so  abundant  as  to  exist  in  the  wood  in  cr>'stals  of  distinct 
form,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  considerable  size.  Besidei 
hematin,  logwood  contains  resin,  oil,  acetic  acid,  and  salts 
of  potash,  and  lime  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  a  little 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  manganese. 
[Hematin;  H^matoxylon.] 

Logwood  is  employed  by  the  calico-printer  to  give  a  Uaek 
or  brown  colour,  the  cloth  being  always  first  impregnated 
with  alum  mordant,  and  thus  black  is  obtained.  Irm 
mordant  and  logwood  also  yield  a  black,  but  it  is  not  w 
good  as  with  the  alum  mordant.  Cloth  with  the  alum 
mordant,  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  madder,  has  t 
fine  brown  colour  fixed  upon  it  Logwood  is  also  emplojed 
in  the  preparation  of  some  lakes. 

Trade.--{Bois  de  Campcche,  French ;  Kampeschoiz,  Ge^ 
man ;  Campecheout,  Dutch ;  Palo  de  Campeche,  Spaiiuh.) 
The  importations  of  this  dye-wood  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  quantities  re-ex- 
ported and  taken  for  use,  have  been  as  follows : — 


ImporUd. 
Tom. 

Exported. 

Coonnpti 

Tooa. 

1828 

.        14,045 

.        6395 

9,297 

1829 

.       13,893 

.       6226 

8,852 

1830 

.       16,781 

.       5937 

.       10,100 

1831 

.       14,852 

.       6011 

.       10,405 

1832 

.       18,773 

.       4427 

.       12,415 

1833 

.       26,079 

.       7045 

.       17,595 

1834 

.       21,054 

.       4548 

.       14,026 

1835 

16,744 

.       3697 

.       14,727 

1836 

12,880 

4385 

.       12,361 

1837 

.       14,699 

.       3316 

.       12,023 

The  importations  of  logwood  are  brought  into  Europt 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  The  British  posseuioM 
of  Jamaica  and  Honduras  have  upon  the  average  funuihsi 
about  one  half  of  the  above  importations  into  this  kingdon. 
The  principal  part  of  the  exportations  from  EnglaM  an 
made  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Logwood 
is  an  article  of  commerce  the  price  of  which  fluctuates  vio- 
lently. Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  demand  mi 
supply  its  price  is  from  5/.  \0s.  to  71.  per  ton.  It  has  somt- 
times  been  sold  as  low  as  4/.,  and  at  others  as  high  as  35i^  pc 
ton.  At  this  time  (January,  1839)  a  temporary  short  supply 
has  raised  the  price  to  about  12/.  per  ton.  The  duty  whiil 
imported  from  a  British  possession  is  3s.  per  ton,  and  vbes 
from  a  foreign  country  is.  6d.  per  ton. 

LOHEIA.    [Arabia.] 

LOIR,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of  tin 
Loire. 

LOIR  ET  CHER,  a  department  in  France  bounded  oft 
the  north  by  that  of  Eure  etLoir ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Loiret ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Cher ;  on  the  sooth 
by  that  of  Indre ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Indre  et 
Loire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sartbe.  Its  form 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  its  longtr 
sides  facing  the  north-east  and  south-west.  Its  greatoit 
length  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmirail  (Suthe)lt 
that  of  Vicrzon  (Cher)  82  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
from  between  Chateaudun  (Eure  et  Loir)  and  OrUsni 
(Loiret)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Chartre  (Sartbt)  4& 
milc.<%.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  8484 
square  miles;  with  a  population  in  1831  of  235,760;  ia 
1836  of  244,043 ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  6888i 
or  about  .3^  per  cent. ;  and  giving  a  little  more  than  IN 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of  sise  the  depart- 
ment is  almost  equal  to  the  English  county  of  Devon,  hot 
it  has  not  half  the  population  of  that  county.  Blots,  tht 
capital,  is  96  miles  south-west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
105  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans.  It  is  in  47^3^' 
N.  lat.,  and  1**  20'  £.  long,  from  Greenwich. 
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The  department  is  almost  entirely  a  Hat,  having  in  the 
south-east  part  a  considerable  number  of  etangs,  or  pools, 
and  marshes.  Tlio  supracrctaceous  strata  which  occupy  the 
chalk-basin  of  Paris  extend  into  the  department  from  the 
north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as  far  as  the 
Junction  of  the  Beuvron.  In  all  other  parts  the  department 
is  occupied  by  the  chalk  itself.  The  general  inclination  of 
the  suiface  is  toward  the  west  and  south-west. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  has  a  tolerably 
direct  sottth>west  course  of  30  miles,  or  rather  more,  through 
the  department,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions ;  it  is  navigable  throughout.  The  Cher,  one  of  the 
principal  tributanes  of  the  Loire,  enters  this  department  on 
the  south-east,  near  Mcnnetou,  and  tlows  westward,  in  one 
pert  upon,  but  mostly  within,  the  border  of  the  department, 
pest  the  towns  of  Mennetou,  Selles,  St.  Aignan,  and  Mont- 
richard,  into  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire.  The  Cher 
is  navigable  for  about  15  miles  before  leaving  this  depart- 
nient 

The  Grande  (or  Grreat)  Sauldre  enters  the  department 
on  the  east  side,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Petite  (Lesser) 
Sauldre  and  the  Rere,  both  of  which  also  rise  out  of  the  de- 

grtment,  and  by  the  Croisine,  joins  the  Cher  just  below 
(lies.  The  Feuzon,  another  feeder  of  the  Cher,  has  a 
small  part  of  its  course  within  the  department.  The  Beu- 
vron and  the  Cosson  enter  the  department  from  the  east, 
and  after  receiving,  each  of  them,  a  few  small  streams,  fall 
into  the  Loire  on  the  south-east  bank,  near  one  another,  a 
few  miles  below  Blois.  The  Cise  Landezon.  a  small  stream, 
fkUs  into  the  Loire  opposite  the  Cosson.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  the  Loir  enters  it  near  Cloyes,  a 
town  a  little  below  Ch&teaudun,  and  Hows  in  a  sinuous 
channel  to  the  south-west  past  Freteva),  Vcndflme,  Les 
Roches,  and  Montoire.  The  Brayc,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir, 
flows  partly  on,  partly  within,  the  north-western  border  till 
its  junction  with  the  Loir.  The  Graisne  and  the  Coeuteron, 
feeders  of  the  Braye,  also  water  the  north-weht.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable  in  the  department.  The  (janal 
du  Berry,  intended  to  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  Loire, 
by  avoiding  the  tedious  bend  Ix^twecn  the  junction  of  the 
AiUer  and  that  of  the  Indre,  has  about  46  or  47  miles  of  its 
course  in  this  department. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  six  •  Routes  Royales,'  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  189  miles, 
▼ii.  128  in  repair,  28  out  of  repair,  and  33  unfinished.  The 
most  important  of  these  roads  is  that  which  runs  from 
Pkris  through  ChSteaudun  and  Venddme  to  Tours.  The 
next  in  importance  is  that  which  runs  from  Paris  by  Orl6ans 
and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Blois.  At  Blois  it 
diTides ;  one  branch  continuing  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire  to  Tours,  where  it  joins  the  main  road  through  Chd- 
leandun,  crosses  the  Loire,  and  runs  to  AngoulSme  and 
Bordeaux ;  the  other  branch  crosses  the  Loire  at  Blois,  and 
runs  by  Celles  to  Chdteauroux,  where  it  falls  in  with  the 
road  firom  Paris  to  Limoges,  Cahors,  and  Toulouse.  Another 
road  run^  from  Blois  to  Y endOmc  and  Le  Mans.  The  main 
load  firom  Paris  by  Orldans  to  Ch^itcauroux  and  Limoges 
crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  department.  The  '  Routes 
D^partementales  *  arc  fourteen  in  number,  and  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  253  miles,  of  which  149  are  in  repair,  29 
out  of  repair,  and  75  unfinished.  The  bve-roads  and  paths 
are  in  number  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  4190  miles. 

The  soil  varies  much ;  the  northern  part  is  in  general 
more  productive  than  the  southern.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  are  arable ;  and  about  one-seventh  consists  of  land 
entirely  unproductive,  or  of  open  waste  land  on  which  poor 
pasturage  is  obtained ;  about  one-ninth  of  the  soil  is  wood- 
land. The  quantity  of  meadow  and  ^ood  pasture  land  is 
small;  but  the  vineyards  are  tolerably  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  greater  than  the  consumption  of 
the  department.  The  best  wines  are  the  white  wines  of 
Noels  and  Murettains  and  the  red  wines  of  the  banks  of 
the  Cher.  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  hemp  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  liquorice  and  beet-root,  the  latter  for 
sugar,  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Horses,  horned- 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  bred ;  the  last  in  considerable  number: 
there  is  a  stud  maintained  at  Blois  for  the  improvement  of 
the  brcMNl  of  horses ;  and  prizes  are  given  to  the  owners  of 
the  finest  animals.  Poultry,  game,  and  fish  are  abundant. 
Tlie  mineral  productions  are  limestone,  gun-flints  procured 
from  the  chalk  strata,  and  potters*  clay :  some  iron  and  lead 
mines  are  wroujght. 
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Tlie  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

Sq.  Milos.  Pop.  in  1836,       Communaf. 

Blois  cential,  .         971  118,561  138 

Vendume,  north-west,       650  77,760  110 

Romoran tin,  south-east    803  47,722  48 


2424  244,043  296 

The  three  arrondissements  contain  24  cantons,  or  dis- 
tricts under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Blois  are  Blois,  capital  of  the 
department,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  (population  in 
1831,  11,002  for  the  town,  or  13,138  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836,  13,628  for  the  whole  commune)  [Blois]; 
Vienne,  a  suburb  of  Blois,  south  of  the  I^ire :  Mer  and 
Suevre,  near  or  on  the  north  bank,  and  St.  Di6,  opposite 
Suevre,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river;  Herbault, 
Ouques.  Marchenoir,  and  Ouzouer  le  March6,  north  of  the 
Loire,  but  distant  from  it ;  Chambord  on  the  Cosson ;  Bra- 
cienx  and  Cour-Cheverny  on  or  near  the  Beuvron ;  Centres 
and  Cormier  on  the  Bievre,  a  feeder  of  the  Beuvron ;  and 
St.  Aignan  and  Montrichard  on  the  Cher;  all  south  of  the 
Loire.  Mer  (pop.  1717  for  the  town,  3733  for  the  whole 
commune)  is  in  the  centre  of  a  vine  distinct,  and  the  towns- 
men carry  on  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Suevre  is  a  small 
place,  with  a  population,  in  1818.  of  about  1200.  At  St. 
Aignan  (pop,  2228  town,  2772  whole  commune)  are  some 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  There  are  flint  quarries 
near  it.  Chambord  has  a  castle  built  by  Fran9ois  I.  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Primatice :  1 800  workmen  were 
employed  upon  it  for  twelve  years ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
finished  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  building 
imposing  from  its  extent,  but  irregular  in  its  construction. 
It  is  an  assemblage  of  towers  large  and  small,  having  its 
walls  figured  with  small  black  round  or  lozenge-shaped 
stones.  There  is  a  remarkable  double  spiral  staircase  by 
which  one  person  can  ascend  and  another  descend  without 
their  seeing  each  other.  Chambord  was  till  the  time  of 
Louis  XI v.  the  frequent  residence  of  the  French  kings. 
It  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XV.  on  Mar6chal  Saxe,  and  by 
Bonaparte  on  Mar^chal  Berthier,  prince  ofWagram.  At 
Mcnars  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Suevre 
and  Blois,  is  a  fine  chateau  in  a  park:  it  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
and  subsequently  of  Mar^chal  Victor,  duke  of  Belluno.  It 
is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Joseph  do  Chimay. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Vendome  are  Vendome,  or 
Vendosme,  Moree,  Freteval,  Les  Roches,  Montoire,  and 
Trou,  all  on  the  Loir ;  Mondoubleau  and  Sargoe  on  the 
Graisne ;  Droue  and  La  Ville  aux  Clercs.  Venddme  is  on 
the  Loir,  which  here  flows  in  several  channels ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal streams  divide  the  town  itself  from  the  suburbs.  A 
hill  which  commands  the  town  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
an  antient  castle,  the  residence  of  the  former  dukes  of  Ven- 
dOme,  destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  on  this 
occasion  violated.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out,  and  by  no  means 
well  built.  It  has  a  college  of  long  established  and  deserved 
reputation.  The  cloisters  of  a  fine  Benedictine  convent 
have  been  converted  into  barracks  and  the  grounds  into 
public  walks :  the  conventual  church  has  been  made  pa- 
rochial. The  population  of  VendOme  was,  in  1831,  6590  fur 
the  town,  or  7771  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  8206 
for  the  commune.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  gloves, 
once  very  considerable  but  now  decayed,  paper,  leather,  and 
woollen  stuffs.  There  are  public  baths,  and  some  judi- 
cial and  other  government  ofllces.  Vendome  was  antiently 
fortified,  and  was  taken  by  storm  by  Henri  IV.  from  the 
party  of  the  League.  The  walls  are  now  destroyed.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  French  poet  Ronsard.  Vendome  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  district  of  Vendomois,  a  subdivision 
of  Beausse,  or  Beauce  [Beausse],  and  gave  the  title  of 
count,  afterwards  of  duke,  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  in  the  person  of  Henri  IV.  came  to  the  throne. 
The  duchy  was  subsequently  granted  to  a  natural  son  of 
Henri,  who,  with  his  descendants,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  France.  Louis  Joseph, 
duke  of  Vendome,  a.d.  1669 — 1712,  was  the  last  duke  of 
this  line,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
generals  of  Louis  XI V.  The  victories  which  he  gained  at 
Brihuega  and  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  1710,  re-es'tablishec' 
Philippe  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Mondoubleau  (pop 
1838  town,  1917  whole  commune)  has  the  remains  of  ai 
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nniieTit  casttc ;  tue  townsmen  tnanufacture  some  serges  aEil 
other  woollens^  earlbenwarc,  and  glass.  Montoire,  other- 
wise called  Qucrhoent  (pop.  2433  town,  3li7:!  whole  com - 
inanc)«  has  a  good  squaro  formed  by  a  former  duke  of  Tal- 
lard;  theinhabitanls  manufacture  surges  and  other  woollens. 
In  the  urrondUbument  of  Veudumo  aa  many  a*  seven  hun- 
dred found hngs  are  brought  up  at  the  charge  of  ihe  chari- 
table iiiiititutions  of  Paris. 

In  the  arrtmd;ssement  of  Romomntin  are  Roraorantin, 
St.  Genoux»  La  Fcn6-huhault,  and  Salbm  on  the  Sauldre; 
Mennetou  and  Selles  on  the  Cher;  and  La  Fert^*  St»  Aig- 
U'dti  on  the  Beuvron.  Romorantin  gets  its  namo  from  vhe 
Murantin,  a  brook  whicb  flows  into  the  Sauldre  at  this  spot. 
It  was  fornu^rly  the  capital  of  fhe  barren  district  of  Solojjfue  : 
and  was  the  plaec  from  which  the  chancellor  L'HiJpilal 
ikued  an  edict  (called  the  edict  of  Romomntin)  which  pro- 
seated  the  estabhshment  of  the  IiiqutJsilion  in  France. 
The  population  was,  in  lb.3U  6537  for  the  town,  or  6985  for 
the  whyle  commune  ;  m  1835  it  was  7181  fi>r  the  commune. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth.  There 
are  some  fiscal  and  other  government  offices  here,  Sellea 
I  pop.  1915  town,  4121  for  the  whole  commune)  has  an  an- 
tient  castle.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  some  woollen 
goods.  There  are  several  corn-mills.  La  Ferte  Imbault 
has  a  chateau  or  castle,  which  was  in  the  lime  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  residence  of  Mar^^hal  dEs  tarn  pes. 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
meniioned,  is  that  of  ihe  whole  commune,  and  fram  the 
census  of  1 831. 

The  fleparlmentof  T^oir  et  Cher  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Blois,  the  bii»hop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  :  it  is  incluikd  in  the  circuit  of  the  AcEidcmio 
Universitaire  and  m  the  Cour  Rt>yale  of  Orl6atiis.  It  is  in 
the  fourth  military  divibii>n,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Tours.  It  sends  three  members  to  the  Ciiamber  of  De- 
puties. In  respect  of  education  it  is  backward  as  compared 
witti  iho  rest  of  France :  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  only  27  in  every  lUO  could  read 
and  write ;  the  average  of  France  being  nearly  40  in  every 
100. 

This  department  was  in  the  days  of  Cssar  occupied  by 
Ihe  Carnutea  and  the  Turones.  The  greater  part  of  it 
afterwards  constituted  the  Blaisois,  or  Blesois  [Blois],  but 
the  department  also  includes  pnrt  of  the  former  districts 
of  Timrainc,  Orlcanois  proper,  and  Dunoia.  It  conlains  a 
great  many  cbciteaux. 

LOIRE,  a  river  in  France^  the  basin  of  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Ccvennes,  and  the  mountains  which 
form  their  prolongation  northward  :  by  the  mountains  of 
Morvan,  the  heights  of  Beauce,  and  the  Meuez  niouniains 
on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
mountains  of  La  Margeridc,  the  volcanic  group  of  Au- 
vergnc,  and  the  heights  of  Ga tines,  which  extend  from  the 
Auvergnal  group  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  limits  thus  described  include  a  large  portion  of  the 
centre  and  western  parts  of  France,  constitutint^  nearly  a 
fourih  part  of  the  whole  country.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  basin  is  from  nortb-wesst  lo  south  east,  from  the  source 
of  the  Varenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  to  Mount 
t^z^i-e,  370  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  from  the  source 
of  the  Bouleur,  which  rfows  by  the  Clain  into  the  Vienne, 
to  the  source  of  the  Arroux,  224  miles.  Its  area  b  estimated 
at  50,71^3  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  Loire  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  iles  Joncii,  one  of  the 
Cdvennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Mczm,  several 
mUci«  north-norlheast  of  Mount  hozi^re,  in  the  department 
of  Ardeche.  Its  source  is  nearly  4t>0U  feet  above  the  level 
of  theaea.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  at  first 
north  and  north-west  to  Orleans,  where  it  turns  westward 
and  flows  into  liie  Atlantic,  Its  first  great  tribulai-j%  the 
A lUer,  unites  with  it  on  the  left  bank,  jup^  helovv  Nevers, 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the  level  of  :he  sea,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  2\0  miles  from  its  source.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  above  the  junction  of  the  Allier, 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  is  narrow,  being  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Ci* venues,  whicb  form  the 
eastern  limit  of  its  basin,  and  on  the  west  hy  a  branch 
ifora  the  O'vcnnes,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  tlie  Allier.  The  tributaries  of  the  I^ire,  until 
the  junction  of  the  Alher,  are  all  small ;  the  Arroux  alone, 
which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank,  is  navigable. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Allier  to  Orleans  is  a  distance 
^f  nearly  iO<i  mil<>%  feibwing  the  general  course  of  the 


'  streatn.    The  height  of  the  bed  of  the  Loire  at  Orl^ni  til 
abimt  294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Cher  and  J 
Indre,  two  of  its  most  important  tributaries,  join  it  oa  tL 
left  bank,  90  miles  below  Orl<^ans,  and  not  far  below  Tou 
at  an  elevation  of  about  I  GO  feet. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Cher  and  Indre,  the  Loin?  has 
a  general  western  course  of  133  miles,  till  it  reaches  the 
oceEUi.  It  receives,  on  its  left  hank,  about  12  mdes  l»eh>«r 
the  junction  of  the  Cher,  the  Vienne,  another  of  its  great 
tributaries  I  and  3G  mdes  lower  down  it  receives  the  Maiaft 
or  Mayenne,  the  oTily  stream  of  magnitude  which  falli 
intu  it  on  the  right  bank  throughout  its  whole  course^  At 
the  junction  of  the  Mayenne  the  height  of  the  bed  of  tlie 
river  is  about  115  feet;  and  at  Nantes,  48  miles  lower 
down,  and  only  36  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  SJ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is  above  530  miles.  Tht 
naviiration  upwarfls  and  downwards  commences  at  RoaDne, 
1  Ifi  miles  from  its  source,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Traia- 
bouze.  It  has,  in  the  part  above  Roanne,  a  total  fall  oT 
3772  English  feet,  being  an  average  of  about  32'5  feci  in  i 
mile.  The  chief  fall  is  in  the  part  nearest  its  source.  For 
two- thirds  of  the  distance  above  Roanne  it  is  used  kt 
floating  timber,  particularly  of  deals  for  hoat-buildiiig;  tod 
boats  c^n  descend  the  stream  from  St.  Rambert,  abort 
Roanne,  but  not  ascend  it. 

This  river,  with  its  larger  affluents,  constitutes  the  greit 
outlet  f<iT  the  pruduce  of  central  and  western  France,  aod 
might  be  rendered  much  more  available.  The  batiks  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  particularly  in  tlie  neigbbour- 
huod  of  Tours.  From  the  melting  of  Ihe  snows  in  tht 
C6vonnes,  in  which  it  has  its  source^  the  Loire  is  subject 
to  ji^reat  inundations,  to  prei^nt  which  it  has  been  em- 
banked in  the  level  tracts  below  Orlt^ans.  The^andaad 
^od  which  its  waters  bring  down  form  islands  or  ^hiftiog 
banks  in  its  course,  which  materially  imi>ede  the  nati^**- 
t ion,  especially  above  Orleans:  to  avoid  this  ine-oovenstiDcc^ 
a  can  til  has  been  formed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  »¥#, 
from  the  Canal  ilu  Centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arrwif, 
to  the  Canal  de  Briare,  at  Briaro  near  Gien.     "'  f 

900  tons  are  built  at  Nantes,  but  they  cannot  r- 
cargoes  above  Paimhoeuf.    llie  tide  tlows  about  tony  muas 
up  the  river,  to  a  short  distance  above  Nantes, 

Two  of  the  five  great  aJtluents  of  the  Loire  have  beea 
described  elsewhere.  [Allier;  Cher.]  The  Allier  riswm 
Mount  Lozdre,  a  few  miles  from  4he  source  of  the  Loire^  iiul 
has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  thsit  of 
I  lie  Loire.  It  is  navigable,  during  part  of  ihe  year,  ^ 
about  72  miles.  The  Cht-r  rises  near  the  Puy  dc  l}dvm, 
and  has  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  for  about  S5  af 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  passes  Monti  agon,  St.  AiflilK^ 
and  Biiurges. 

The  Intlre  rises  in  the  remote  ram  ifi  cat  ions  of  the  eeo- 
tral  group  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergnc,  and  has  aeoitrte 
of  about  115  miles.  The  navigation,  of  30  mdes,  commence* 
at  Lnche^.    The  Indre  has  no  large  atlluents. 

The  Vienne  rises  in  the  Auverj^nai  raonntair-         *   ' 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  tlows,  first  west  past  L  i 
then  north,  past  Chinon.     Its  whole  course  in  ul/..»^  «^ 
mdes,  only  about  50  of  which  are  navigable,  viz.  fr< 
junction  of  the  Clain.     It  drains  a  large  extent  of  < 
and  receives  several  considerable  afllucnts. 

The  Mayenne  rises  in  the  southern  j=lope  of  the  Af 
rican  chain,  and  has  its  course  first  west,  and  then  soutl 
past  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Angers,  just  below  which  cil 
it  joins  llie  Loire*  its  whole  course  is  about  97  miles,  f 
half  of  which,  viz.  frotn  Laval,  it  is  navijjable.     Thou 
not  so  long  as  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Viennc,  or 
the  Tndre,  its  basin  exceeds  that  of  any  of  theui*  except ! 
Vienne.     Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Sari  he,  a  stream  |'  * 
miles  longer  than  the  Mayenne,  which  flows  by 
and  Le  Mans,  and  is  navigable  from  beU)W  Le  Mil 
miles.    The  Sarthe  receives  the  Loir  (distinguishcfl  fri>fl 
the  great  stream,  La  Loire,  hy  its  masculine  form  Le  Lrtrj 
a  river  of  almost  equal  lenglh  with  itself,  which  is  navig 
hie  from  Chateau  du  Loir,  53  miles* 

The  Loire  was  known  to  the  Romans  hy  the  n.^me  Lig 
(At/yijfi,  Slrabo)  or  Ligeris ;  the  Allier  by  those  of  EUve 
and  ElaurU.    We  are  not  aware  that  Ihe  RomaJi 
of  any  of  the  other  tributaries  have  l>ecn  recorded. 

We  subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  navigation  ( 
this  vast  river-system  from  the  otHcial  stateuieQt»  of  i 
French  government*—* 
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Length  of  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  itself  , 

Arroux 

Allier        •  .  • 

Loiret  .  •  .  . 

Vienne^  55  miles ;  Creuse,  5  miles 

Thou^  11  miles;  Dive,  feeder  of  Thoud,  17 
miles 

Authion       .... 

Mayenne,  60  miles ;  Oudon,  feeder  of  May- 
enne,  11  miles;  Sarthe,  80  miles;  Loir, 
75  miles  •  • 

Layoo 

Sevre  Nantaise 

Acheneau,  12  miles;  Boulogne,  5  miles; 
Ognon,  4  miles;  Tenu,  10  miles,  feeders 
of  the  Acheneau  •  •  • 

Briv6  •  •  •  • 


512 
12 

156 

2 

60 

28 
26 


226 
10 


31 

15 


The  navigation  of  the  Indre  is  not  stated:  that  of  the 
Cher  is  comprehended  in  the  Canal  du  Berry,  and  that 
of  the  Erdre,  a  small  feeder  vrhich  joins  the  Loire  at 
Nantes,  in  the  canal  flrom  Nantes  to  Brest  From  the 
length  assigned  to  the  Loire  itself,  the  Allier,  the  Sarthe, 
mod  the  Loire,  as  compared  with  that  given  above,  from 
measurement  on  Brum's  large  map  (Paris,  1818),  either  in- 
land navigation  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  or 
that  pert  of  the  stream  used  for  floating  timber  is  included 
in  the  navigation.    The  Loire  is  connected  with  the  Sadne 

Sf  Ihe  Canal  du  Centre,  with  the  Seine  by  the  Canals  de 
riare,  dXMeans,  and  du  Loing,  and  with  Brest  harbour 
\rf  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  Canal  du  Berry 
u&ites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Loire,  avoiding  the 
greet  bend  of  the  river  at  Origans. 

LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  France,  bounded 
en  the  north  by  the  department  of  SaOne  et  Loire,  on  the 
cast  by  the  dejMLrtments  of  Hhdne  and  Is^,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Ard^he,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Hante  Loire ;  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of  Puy 
de  Ddme,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Allier.  The 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is 
ftom  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  fVom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Palisse  (Allier)  to  that  of  Bourg  Argental, 
80  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
is  by  a  line  drawn  through  Roanne,  41  miles.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  1835  square  miles,  being 
about  equBl  to  that  of  the  English  county  of  Northumber- 
land. The  population  in  1831  was  391,216;  in  1836  it  was 
412,497,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  21,281,  or 
more  than  five  p>er  cent. ;  and  giving  about  225  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  a  population  which,  in  density,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  France,  and  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  English  county  compared  with  it.  Montbrison,  the 
chief  town,  is  in  45**  36'  N.  lat.  and  in  4**  4'  E.  long. ;  236 
mileB  south-south-east  of  Paris  in  a  direct  lino,  or  298 
Ufles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Nevers,  and  Roanne. 
This  department  is  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
mre  skirted  by  the  mountains  which  bound  that  valley  on 
each  side.  On  the  east  side  are  the  mountains  of  Le  Lyon- 
nais,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Rhone. 
The  hiffhest  points  are  Mont  Pilat  (Mens  Pileatus  the 
*  capped  mountain*),  so  called  Arom  its  head  being  often  en- 
veloped with  clouds,  4472  feet  above  the  le\el  of  the  sea, 
and  Boussiore,  or  Bouf^si&re,  between  Pannissidre  and  Tarare 
(RhdneX  3291  feet  In  the  south-east  the  department  ex- 
tends across  these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  RhOne. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  department  are  the  heights  of 
Forez  and  La  Made,  otherwise  La  Madeleine,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Allier.  These  two 
mountain-chains  are  chiefly  composed  of  granitic  rocks  or 
of  the  older  limestones  and  sandstones ;  part  of  the  high 
ground  between  the  Loire  and  Rhone  is  occupied  by  the 
coal-measures;  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  is  occupied  by 
strata  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  group.  The  coal- 
field of  this  mstrict  is  the  most  important  in  France.  There 
are  forty-five  minine  establishments,  which  extend  over  an 
area  of  42,038  English  acres.  The  Quantity  procured  in 
1833  was  812,914  tons:  and  the  distribution  of  their  pro- 
duce 18  fkcilitated  by  the  two  noble  rivers  to  which  tho  coal- 
field is  adjacent  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  good. 
There  are  iron  and  lead  mines  in  the  mountains,  and  quar- 
ries of  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble.  Wholstoaes  and 
vmery  axe  ako  procured* 


The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basm  of 
the  Loire,  which  river  enters  it  on  the  south,  just  below 
Aurec  (Haute  Loire),  and  flows  northward,  past  St.  Ram* 
bert  (where  the  downward  navigation  commences),  Feurs, 
and  Roanne  (where  it  becomes  navigable,  both  upward  and 
downward),  into  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  its 
tributaries  are  all  small ;  the  Furand,  the  Coize,  the  Loise, 
the  Trambouze,  and  the  Sornin  join  it  successively  on  the 
right  bank ;  and  the  Bouson,  the  Maire,  the  Lignon,  the 
Aix,  the  Repaison,  and  the  Tessonne,  on  the  left.  A  small 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  department 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  RhOne,  and  is  skirtca  by  that 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  department  of  Isdrc.  The 
Gier  and  the  Diaume,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
RhCne,  water  this  part.  The  ofiicial  returns  make  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Loire  in  this  department  amount  to  83 
miles,  which  extends  it  far  above  Koanne  or  St.  Rarabert, 
and  shows  either  that  the  upper  part  has  been  made  navi- 
gable of  late  years,  or  that  the  part  used  only  for  floating 
timber  is  included  in  the  return.  About  five  miles  of  the 
navigation  of  the  RhOoe  belong  to  this  department. 

There  are  two  canals :  that  from  Roanne  to  Digoin,  lateral 
to  the  Loire,  1 1  or  12  miles  of  which  are  in  this  department ; 
and  that  from  Rive  de  Gier  to  Givors(Rhdne)  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhdne,  of  which  four  or  five  miles  are  in  this  de- 
partment 

There  are  six  government  roads,  having  an  a^rgregate 
length  of  192  miles,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  are  in 
repair,  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  There  are 
eleven  departmental  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
231  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  iii  good  repair. 
There  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  bye- 
roads  and  paths,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  50U0 
miles.  The  principal  road  is  that  ih)m  Paris  by  Moulins 
to  Lyoi. :  it  passes  tlurough  Roanne.  The  road  from  Lyon 
to  Nfmes  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  the  department, 
that  from  Lyon  to  Clermont  passes  through  Feurs  and 
Been ;  and  that  from  Lyon  to  I^  Puy  passes  through  St. 
Etienne.    There  is  a  railroad  from  St.  Etienne  to  Lyon. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  temperate,  and  the  soil, 
though  not  distinguished  bv  fertility,  tolerably  productive. 
About  half  the  soil  is  arable,  but  the  quantity  of  grain  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  dense  population.  Tliere  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  meadow-land,  on  which  a  great  number 
of  cattle  are  bred.  The  cheeses  of  La  Roche  and  Uarrasin, 
villages  in  the  department,  are  much  esteemed.  The  vine- 
yards are  tolerably  extensive,  and  some  of  the  wine  is  in 
good  repute.  A  small  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  Tho 
quantity  of  poultry  reared  is  considerable,  especially  tur- 
key^, which  are  fattened  on  chesnuts.  The  woods  occupy 
rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  department :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  pines  and  other  resinous  trees,  from  which  excel- 
lent turpentine  is  obtained.  The  deals  are  sent  down  tho 
Loire  for  boat-building  and  other  purposes. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissemcnts,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  Population  in  Com- 

8q.  Mil(^s.  1831.  ISM.  muneK. 

Roanne     .         N.  688       121,817       124,871        108 

Montbrison,  Central    .   749       120,210       124,U*)0       UH 
St.  Etienne,      S.E.      .  398       149,189       163,576         72 


1835       391,216       412,497       318 

There  are  28  cantons^ or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Roanne  are  Roanne,  on  the  Loire 
(population  in  1831,  8890  town,  9260  whole  commune;  in 
1836, 99 10  commune)  [Roanne]  :  Villerost,  near  Roaiinc,  on 
the  same  river;  Perrcux,  also  near  Roanne,  hut  not  on  the 
Loire;  Charlicu  (pop.  3123  town,  3424  whole  connnnne),  on 
the  Sornin ;  Regny,  Lay,  St.  Symphorien  de  Lt\y,  and  St. 
Just,  on  the  Trambouze,  or  its  branches;  Nrronde,  on  a 
small  stream  running  into  the  Loire;  St.  German  la  Val 
and  St.  Just  en  Chevalet,  on  the  Aix ;  St.  Haon  le  Chutel 
and  Renaison,  on  or  near  the  Renaison ;  Aubierle,  Changy, 
Crozet,  and  La  Pacaudiere,  on  or  near  the  Tessonne.  These 
arc  almost  all  small  places.  Perreux  is  famous  for  its 
wines.  St.  Symphorien  de  Lay  (pop.  4500)  has  considerable 
cotton-maimfactures ;  the  town,  which  is  walled,  does  not 
contain  much  above  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  com- 
mune. La  Pacaudii^ro  is  a  tolerably  pleasant  town  of  60( 
or  700  inhabitauts.    St,  J  ust  en  Chevalet  is  oa  U\^  A<^^^ 
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ahiU:  it  lias  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  make  bats  anil 
trark  in  the  wood  {jrovvn  in  the  iiuighbourlitKjcL 

In   the  ajToii'lissiomeiii  of  Muntbrisou  are   MonHirison,  ' 

capital  of  ihe  fleparuntnit,  an  ihe  Vizezy,  a  small  tbudcr  of 

the  Lignon;  Mom^tand  Chaudicu,  boih  near  MoiUbiison  ; 

|3**Hu|)itul  and  Boiin,   on   the  Li|;non  ;  Su  Marcelhn  and 

»  Sury-k'Contal,  on  or  near  tho  Mliivls  St  Bonnet-le-ChSlLd, 

I  near  the  Bouson ;  St.  Rambert  and  Feurs,  un  or  near  the 

'  Loire ;  Panissiere,  near  tlic  Loire  ;  and  Chazolk  and  Gal* 

nier,  or  St.  Galmier^  near  Iho  Coize  or  Groize. 

Monlbrison,  built  in  the  twelfth  conlury*  was  the  capital 
of  llie  district  of  Forez,  The  town  i*  commanded  by  a  pic- 
turesque \ulcii!iic  rock,  frum  ihe  lop  of  which,  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  aixlt'L'nlh  century,  the  Baron  des  Ad  rets, 
a  Huguenot  leader,  i:^  said  to  have  precipitated  his  Catholic 
prisonei's.  The  towii  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  budt ;  but  great 
improvements  have  been  madt?  in  the  course  of  tho  present 
century  by  filling  up  the  ditches  which  previously  sur- 
rounded the  town,  and  forming  a  handsome  boulevard  on 
the  site  of  them,  and  by  laying  out  and  building  new  streets. 
The  college,  or  hii^h  school,  fonnerly  an  Un*uline  nun- 
nery, has  been  so  enlart^ed  and  em  bell  is  lied  as  lo  become  a 
handsome  structure.  There  arc  a  theatre  and  a  line  range 
of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  courts  of  law,  tlie  church  of 
St.  Mario,  and  the  corn-market  are  handsome  build ini^s. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5U40  fur  the  town,  or  5265  lor 
the  whole  commune  ;  in  183G  it  wks  G25G  for  Uip  commune. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  jiume  linens  of  different  fine- 
ness. There  are  a  small  public  liliraiy*  an  ajrncultural 
society,  a  botanic  ijarden,  and  the  difl"ercnt  public  oHlces 
necessary  in  a  depart  menial  rapitah  There  are  public 
blithe,  and  iu  the  neighhourhoud  are  some  mineral  waters, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  near  the  town,  and  among 
others  the  ruins  uf  an  amphitheatre. 

Feu  IS  was  the  Forum  Scs:;usianorum  of  the  Romans,  the 
antient  capital  of  the  Se^ujsiani :  it  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Forcz.  Many  of  the  houses  have  cellars  evidently 
of  Roman  construction.  There  are  numerous  ve^itiges  of 
Roman  monuments.  Remains  of  aqueducts  extend  for 
more  than  a  mde  from  the  town.  The  traces  of  the  antient 
^\ivlls  show  the  extent  and  unpyrlante  of  the  place.  There 
isauaulietit  cromlech  near  the  town,  St.  Galmicr  (pop. 
1800  town.  'iGO'i  wholo  commune)  has  some  mauufaciures 
of  wax  tapers  for  use  in  churches:  near  tiie  town  aro  some 
mineral  waters.  Bocn  has  a  population  of  about  1 5U0  :  there 
is  a  paper-mill,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  corn, 
wine,  and  wood  of  the  surrounding  country.  L'HGpital 
lias  about  lUOl^  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  St.  Etienno  are  St.  Etienne.  on 
Ihe  Furand (pop. in  1831,33.064;  in  IS36, '11.534J[Etiknnk, 
StJ;  Bourg  Argeutal,  on  the  Diaume;  St.  Sauveur  and  St. 
Julien.  ill  tho  noighbourhocKl  of  Bmrg  Argental;  Le 
Cliambon  and  Firmuu,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Lou'e ;  St, 
Genest,  on  another  small  feeder  of  the  same  river;  Chava- 
iiay  and  Condiieu^  on  or  near  the  Rhone  ;  St.  Chamond  and 
Rive  de  Gicr,  on  the  Gier;  Chagnon,  Romain,  and  La 
Fouilleuse. 

At  Bourg  Argental  ("pop-  1714  town,  2502  wholo  com- 
mune) crapes  and  some  other  silk  fabrit^sare  made  from  the 
&dk  produced  in  the  canton  of  PeUussin  near  the  Rhone, 
where  the  mulberry  tree  is  cultivated  en  a  large  scale.  At 
Le  Chambon  (pop.KjOO)  coal-mines  are  wrought,  rihauds arc 
Woven,  and  nails,  files »  and  knives  manufactured.  Fir  mini 
(pop.  243Slown,  37  79  whole  commune)  has  also  productive 
coal-mines,  and  has  the  same  manufactures  as  Le  Cham- 
boti*  St»  Ch^iminul  <l>'>p»  747  J)  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  by  orchards,  woods,  and  vine- 
yards. Several  of  the  houseii  are  handsome,  and  have  plea- 
sant groundii.  The  partsh  church  is  a  handsome  building  : 
there  are  public  baths  and  a  pleasant  public  walk.  Some 
vealiges  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  enga^^ed  in  throwing  t.ilk 
nud  weaving  ribands  in  working  coal-mines,  and  in  the 
Tuanufaciure  of  nails  or  cast-iron.  There  are  ouarries 
t>f  rree>,tone  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  Rive  ae  Gier 
(|»op.  9i7ti  town,  970fi  whole  e^smraune)  are  extensive  coal- 
It  works;  the  pita  are  abuvc  950  feet  in  depth,  and  one  pit  is 
,  said  lo  bt>  nearly  1  too  feet  deep.  There  are  iron-worlts  in 
the  to^uu  several  claps-housos  and  a  silk-throwing  mill. 
Thc^ijotand  dust  from  these  various  establishtiients  blacken 
the  whole  place,  and  render  it  always  dirt)'.  There  is  a  basin 
r  jreservoir  of  ihc  c^iQal,  which  communicates  between  this 


town  and  Givors  on  the  Rhone,  Lyon  is  supplied  witk 
coal  from  this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  coal  strata  ia., 
this  arrondissementhave  been  in  a  slate  of  combustion  for 
centuries.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  procured  where  Uus 
combustion  is  going  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwise 
distinguished,  is  that  of  the  commune,  and  l^  fbom  the 
census  of  1831, 

The  chief  branches  of  industry  in  the  department  huve 
been  noticed  above.  They  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  coal-mine*  of  the 
department.  In  addition  to  those  already  menlioned,  lb« 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloths^  of  cotton  twist,  of 
linen  arid  c^atton  fabrics,  and  leather,  may  be  notirecL 

The  department  of  Loire  forms,  wiih  that  of  Rhone,  the 
arc hiepisc opal  diocese  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  ibe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ccmr  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Aca- 
demic Universitaireof  Lyon  ;  it  is  included  also  in  the  mne- 
teenth  military  division,'  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Lyon.     It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Elate  of  education  in  ihis  departuienl  is  backward. 
In  the  military  census  of  ie28-t29  oidy  29  of  every  100  young 
men  enrolled  could  read  and  write;  the  average  number 
in  all  France  being  about  39  in  every  10t». 

Tliis  department  carnprehends  ihe  antient  territory  of  the 
Segusiani,  with  jiortions  of  some  of  the  adjucent  states  ;  in 
thi?  di^^sion  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Lugdunonsis  Prima.  Some  Roman  touji* 
were  included  within  it,  as  Forum  Sej^usianura,  feura 
Rodumna,  lioaruie ;  Aquld  Segete,  perhaps  Aissumin^  i 
vdlnge  on  Ihe  bank  of  the  Loire;  and  Cardocus*  a  town  af 
the  i^dui,  Churlieu.  It  includes  the  former  district  of 
Forez  and  putions  tif  LeBeaujolais  and  Le  Lyonnais  proper^ 
all  subdivisiouH  of  the  province  of  Lyonnais.  At  the  c^ttt- 
mencemt'ut:  of  the  Revolution  the  departments  of  Rhous 
and  Loire  constituted  but  one,  under  the  title  of  Rhdne 
Loire;  they  were  subsequently  divided. 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  Fran<^^ 
bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  departments  of  Pny  de  DOiat 
anil  Loire;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Ardcclic;! 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that  of  1-ozcre  ;   and  oo  th 
the  west  by  that  of  Can  tab     Its  form   is   irregular.    I' 
greatest  length  is  from  east  to  wesi,  from  near  Bresle  to' 
tWGcn  Montfaucon  and  Bourg  ilrgental  (Loire)  6S  miles;  i1 
greatest  breiwlth  from  north  to  south  is  from  nearCraponi 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pradelles,  44  iiides.     Its  arci 
estimated  at   19.11  ^iquare  miles,  which   is  considerably  be-1 
low  the  average  extent  of  the  French  dcparlmcnts,  bul 
exceeds  by  GO  square  miles  that  of  the  English  county 
Northumberland.     The  pupnlation  in  183 1  was  292,07&. 
18:16  it  was  295,384,  showing  an  increase  in  five  yean 
3306,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent,,  and  giving  abotflj 
153  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  rather  under  )hf| 
average  density  of  the  populali^m  in  France:   but  consid«H 
ably  above  ihat  of  Northumbeiland,  with  which  countr»«' 
have  Compared  it  in  respect  of  area.     Lt?  Puy,  the  rapiial. 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  4^**  2'  N.  lat.  and  T  if 
E.  lons^.,  271  miles  south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  dirtct  liuci] 
or  .ItM  miles  by  tho  road  through   Nevcrs,  Moulins,aui 
Clermont. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  at 
hilly.    The  <hain  of  the  DHennes^ passes  just  along 
eastern  boundary ;  tlie  mountains  of  *La  Margeride,  w 
unite   the  C6 venues   to  the  central   group  uf  Au^ 
]mss  along  the  south* western  boundary;   and  a  broB 
the  CV' venues,  which  fieparates  the  valleys  of  the  Alii 
the  Ijoire,  passes  northward  through  the  middle  of  the  di 
partinent,  fmm  Pradullea  to  La  Cbaisedieu.      Nearly  it 
whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  these  raountaimc 
their  branches;  and  the  only  tracts  that  approach  to 
level  character  are  on  the  north  side  of  ihe  depi 
where  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Allier  expand 
broadkh.   The  mountains  consist  for  the  most  part  of  g. 
and  the   other  primitive  rocks,  mingled  with  bo^att  ^^^\ 
lava,  the  product  of  volcanoes  long  since  extinct.    The  v»t* 
ley  of  the  Allier  is  occupied  by  the  aupiacretaceous  slr^i*- 
The  mountains  are  in  many  places  of  picturesque  fona- 
Mont  Mciiin,  or  Mt%ene,  is  a  colossal  mountain  of  volcani* 
matter,  rising  more  than  6tW0  feet  above  the  granite 
which  it  restii ;   anil  basing  a  total  elevation  of  5Slft 
above  the  level  of  tlie  st^a.     This  mountaitti  which  held 
to  the  principal  range  of  the  C^^Hennes,  presents  s*>mc  mar| 
iiificent  ranges  of  basaltic  c" 
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Mont  Ta;taj,  Leg  Infernels,  Mont  Caou,  or  Mont  Cbaud, 
and  others ;  all  mountains  of  similar  volcanic  origin  and 
character:  Tartas  has  an  elevation  of  4410  feet  a&ve  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  currents  of  volcanic  matter  ejected 
in  a  state  of  fusion  from  these  or  other  mountains  appear 
to  have  interrupted  in  several  places  the  course  of  the 
Loire  and  the  AUier,  and  obliged  those  streams  to  work  out 
a  more  circuitous  channel.  In  many  places  however  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  penetrate  through  the  volcanic  rocks. 
Tlie  names  of  several  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  appear  to 
have  bad  a  Roman  origin.  Tartas,  or  Tartarou,  embodies 
tbe  Latin  Tartarus;  and  Lcs  Infernels,  or  Infemes,  the 
Latin  Infernus.  The  most  striking  ranges  of  basaltic 
columns  in  the  department  are  those  of  St.  Arcons  d'Allier 
near  Langeac  on  the  AUier;  Fare  near  Pradelles;  and 
Espailly  Folignac,  and  others,  near  Le  Puy,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire. 

The  mineral  treasures  are  coal,  lead,  and  antimony; 
gn^nite,  serpentine,  statuary  and  other  marbles ;  excellent 
freestone  for  building,  sandstone  for  mill-stones,  and  gyp- 
•um.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1 835  was  21,883  tons : 
it  is  the  eighth  of  the  departments  in  respect  of  its  produc- 
tiveness ofthis  mineral.  The  chief  coal-pits  are  at  Frugeres. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  which 
enter  the  department  on  the  south,  the  Loire  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^che,  the  Allier  from  that  of  Lozdre,  in  which  de- 
partments they  respectively  have  their  rise  on  each  side  of 
the  central  mountain  range  already  described.  The  valley  of 
the  Loire  separates  the  central  mountain-range  from  that 
of  tbe  Cevennes ;  and  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  department.  The  river  flows  by  or  near  Le  Puy, 
Kucbe  en  Regnier,  Beauzac,  Monistrol,  Bas-en-Basset,  and 
Aarec.  Its  tributaries  are  all  small.  The  valley  of  the 
Allier,  which  separates  the  central  mountain-range  from 
that  of  La  Margeride,  is  also  narrow,  except  just  in  the 
north  part  of  the  department.  This  river  flows  by  or  near 
Langeac,  Brioude,  and  Auzon;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Cbapeauroux  (which  joins  it  just  within  the  department), 
the  Ance,  the  Senouire,  and  the  Alagnon.  There  are  in 
the  mountains  several  small  lakes,  or  rather  ponds. 

In  the  official  returns  the  Allier  is  stated  to  be  navigable 
for  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  this  department :  probably  from 
Brioude,  where  many  boats  are  built.  As  in  other  au- 
thorities the  commencement  of  tlic  navigation  is  marked  as 
being  a  little  above  Vichy  (Allier),  about  sixty  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  upper  part  of  its  course  boats 
can  only  descend  the  stream,  not  ascend  it.  There  is  no 
other  inland  navigation. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  in  the 
department,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  181  miles;  of 
which  (1st  Jan.  1837)  123  were  in  repair,  22  out  of  repair, 
and  36  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by 
Clermont  and  St  Flour  to  Narbonne  and  Perpignan,  and  so 
into  Spain :  this  just  passes  through  the  north-western 
oomer  of  the  department,  through  the  little  town  of  Lempde; 
on  the  Alagnon.  From  LemfSe  a  road  branches  on  to 
Brioude,  Paulhaguet,  and  Le  Puy.  From  Le  Puy  roads 
run  to  Afnbert  and  other  towns  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  to  Le  Voulte  (Ardeche)  and  other  towns  on  the 
RhOne,  to  Pi*adelles  and  to  Yssengeaux.  From  Pradelles 
are  roads  to  Mende  (Lozdre)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  Aubenas,  Privas,  and  Viviers  (Arddche) ;  and 
from  Yssengeaux  are  roads  to  St.  Etienne  (Loire),  and  to 
Annonay  (Ardeche).  The  Departmental  Roads,  twelve  in 
number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about  250  miles,  of 
which  only  about  100  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  more 
than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  bye-roads  or  paths, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3700  miles. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  department  is 
nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level;  and  the  summits  of 
the  highest  mountains  exceed  5000  feet.  The  climate  is 
too  cold  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  except  in  a 
few  more  sheltered  spots,  as  in  the  bottom  in  which  the 
town  of  Le  Puy  stands  ;  and  there  are  some  parts  where  it 
is  too  cold  to  admit  the  growth  even  of  rye.  The  soil  is  of 
middling  fertility.  In  the  vague  classification  of  the  govern- 
ment papers  three-fifths  are  said  to  be  'sandy,'  nearly  three- 
tenths  stony,  and  the  rest  gravel,  chalk,  or  limestone,  with 
a  very  small  proportion,  about  2500  acres,  of  rich  loam. 
Nearly  half  the  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  the  produce 
jn  grain  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The 
vineyards  occupy  14,000  to  15,000  acres,  "but  the  growth  of 
wine  is  inadequate  to  the  supply  pf  the  department.    The 


quantity  of  meadow  land  is  considerable ;  and  the  heathtf  or 
commons  and  open  pastures  occupy  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
surface.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  still  more  that  of 
sheep,  is  much  attended  to.  Mules  are  bred  in  considerable 
number.  There  are  many  bees  kept ;  and  in  some  spots 
silkworms  are  reared.  Chesnuts  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tity :  some  kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  woods  occupy  more  than  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  department. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
follows : 

Population  in  Com- 

Sq.  MUet.         1831.  1836.       muncs. 

Le  Puy,  (Central  and  S.    .     860       129,722     130,844     112 

^*^\Xn\E.'''   ^'!^''"  }    463         81.664       81,785       36 
Brioude,' N.W.-        .        •    608        80,692       82,755     118 


1931      292,078     295,384     266 

It  is  subdivided  into  twenty-eight  cantons,  or  districts 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Le  Puy  are  Le  Puy  (popula- 
tion in  1831,  14,844  town,  14,930  whole  commune;  in 
1836,  14,924  commune)  on  the  Borne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire, 
not  far  from  that  river ;  Alegre  and  St.  Paulien  (pop.  30 1 7) 
near  the  Borne;  Craponne  (pop.  2274  town,  3828  whole 
commune)  and  Chomelis  near  the  Arzon,  which  alsojoins 
the  Loire ;  Roche  en  Reignier,  on  the  Loire ;  Fay  le  Froid, 
on  the  Lignon,  another  feeder  of  the  Loire;  Monasticr  (fiop. 
1983  town,  3420  whole  commune),  on  the  Gazeille,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Loire ;  Pradelles,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Allier;  and  Saugues  (pop.  1884  town,  3833  whole  commune) 
on  the  Suejols,  another  small  tributary  of  the  Allier. 

Le  Puy  is  described  elsewhere.  [Puy,  Lk.]  ITie  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  the 
picturesque  forms  of  its  volcanic  rocks.  That  of  Ck>rneille, 
which  immediately  commands  the  town,  is  of  the  form  of 
an  immense  cube ;  the  rock  of  Polignac  (mentioned  above) 
is  an  oblong  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  precipitous, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle ;  that  of  St. 
Michel  is  a  lofty  cone,  above  300  feet  high,  baring  a  church 
with  a  steeple  on  its  summit,  so  that  it  appears,  on  a  distant 
view,  like  a  vast  obelisk :  the  ascent  to  the  church  is  by  a 
flight  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  steps  in  the  side  of  the 
rock.  The  rocks  of  Espailly  are  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  have  been  noticed  already,  in  speaking  of  the 
geological  character  of  the  department.  There  are  some 
remarkable  caverns  near  Le  Puy.  At  the  base  of  the  rock 
of  St.  Michel  is  an  antient  building  said  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Diana ;  and  on  the  face  of  that  of  Polignac  is  a 
coarsely  sculptured  head  of  Apollo.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Le  Puy  is  on 
a  site  elevated  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Pradelles  is  yet  higher :  its  site,  which  consists  partly 
of  granitic,  partly  of  volcanic  rocks,  is  3721  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  it  contains  about  1200  to  1500  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Yssengeaux  are  Yssengeaux, 
or  Issengeaux,  between  the  Terrasse  and  the  Lignon, 
feeders  of  the  Loire;  Beauzac,  Monistrol  (pop.  4145),  Has 
en  Basset  (pop.  5524),  and  Aurec,  on  or  near  the  Loire ; 
St.  Didier  la  Sauve  (pop.  1993  town,  3795  whole  com.),  on 
a  feeder  of  the  Loire;  Montfaucon,  near  the  Dunidres, 
which  flows  into  the  Lignon;  and  Tence  (pop. 5730),  on 
the  Lignon. 

Yssengeaux  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  3133  for  the  town,  or  7166  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  of  7621  for  the  commune.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  commonly  covered  with  basalt.  There  is  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  town.  A  rich  lead-mine  is 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  peat  for  fuel  is  dug. 
Monistrol  has  an  antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  situation.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture locks,  leather,  ribands,  and  lace.  Montfaucon  has 
a  population  of  from  1200  to  1500.  . 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Brioude  are  Brioude  (pop.  m 
1831,5052  town,   5099  whole  commune;  in    1836,   5247 
commune);  Langeac  (pop.  2345  town,   3109  whole  com- 
mune). Vieille  Brioude,  close  to  Brioude,  La  Motte.  and 
Auzon,  all  on  or  near  the  Allier  ;  Blesle  on  the  Voureze, 
a  feeder  of  the  Alagnon ;  Lempde  on  the  Alagnon,  i>au\- 
haffuet  on   the   Senouire.  and    La   Lhaisedieu,    n»*- 
source  of  the  same  river.     Bnoude  and  VieiUe    i 
are  described  elsewhere.     [Prioudb.]     Antimo: 
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stones,  and  whetatones  are  qEarriedin  the  neighbourhood  of 
Langeac.  Lempde  is  in  a  fertile  dislrict :  it  has  apupulnliou 
of  about  1000:  there  is  abridge  over  the  Alagnon.  Excellent ' 
eoal  IS  dug  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  village  of  Vezc- 
jsoob.on  the  Allier,  many  boats  are  built  for  ibe  navigation 
of  that  river. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  consist  chiefly  of 
thrown  silk,  lace,  paper*  and  woollen  stuffs ;  skins  for  hold- 
ing wiuo  or  other  liquids ;  helU  for  horses  and  mules,  glass, 
and  leathtjr.  The  trade  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  grain,  chesnuts,  dried  pulse,  sheeu»  mules,  and 
deals.  Three  thousand  individuals  leave  the  department 
yearly  to  obtain  employment  in  other  deparlments  as  sawyers, 
embankers,  chimney-sweeps,  porters,  &tc. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Le  Puy,  the 

\»ishop  of  which  is  a  sulfrat^an  uf  the  archbishop  of  Bourgos. 

It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Kiom,  nud  m 

tliQ  eirfuit  of  the   Academie  Universiiaire  of  Clermunt 

iFen-and.    It  is  in  the  nineteenth  military  division,  the 

[head-quarters  of   which  are  at  Lyon.     It  returns  three 

I  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies*    There  is  a  Pro- 

^  test  ant  con  sisto  rial  church* 

In  respect  of  education,  it  is  one  of  the  most  hackwartl 

of  the  French  departments.     Of  the  young  men  enrolled 

in  the  military  census  of  1828-29  only  21  out  of  every  100 

I  t*mld  read  and  write  ;  being  very  little  more  than  half  the 

average  number  in  France  taken  as  a  whole. 

This  department  was  the  country  rjf  the  Vcllavi,  a  Celtic 
tribe  whose  chief  town  was  Revessio,  now  St.  Paulien  near 
I^  Puy,  Under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  Aquitania 
Prima"  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi<j;oths, 
llieii  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  middle  opes  formed  port  uf 
tlie  extensive  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  lo  whom 
\  St  h  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Lo  Puy,  who  held  the 
county  of  Lc  V^duy  (as,  fi-om  the  name  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tants, the  district  was  called)  were  subject.  From  the 
'  Counts  of  Toulouse  the  district  came  to  the  erown  of  France, 
Under  wliich  vt  constituted  part  of  Languedoc.  The  depart- 
ment comprehends,  besiidcs  Le  V^lay,  some  portions  of  I^^ 
Vivardjs  and  Le  G/-vaudan  (two  other  subdivisions  of  l^n- 
guedoo),  of  the  duchy  of  Auvergne,  in  the  province  of 
Auvcriinc,  and  of  the  district  of  Forez  in  Le  Lvonnais. 

LOIRE  INFE'RIEURE,  a  maritime  department  of 
Frame,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  department 
of  Morbilmu;  on  tlie  north  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vihiine; 
on  the  north-east,  fur  a  little  space,  by  that  of  Mayenne; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire  ;  on  the  south  by  thai 
ofVcnd^'e;  nnd  on  the  west  by  the  Athmltc  ocean.  Its 
form  IS  iiTegular.  Its  ^'rcatcst  lenfifth  m  from  east  to  west, 
from  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loire)  on  the  frontier  of  this  de- 
partment lo  the  Pomte  do  Piriac,  north  of  the  little  town 
of  Le  Croisic,  75  miles :  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  villafre  of  Soulvache^not  far  from 
Chfileauhriand,  to  the  little  town  of  Leg^,  near  the  head  of 
the  Logne,  a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  lake  of  Grand 
Lieu,  69  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimatefl  at  '2639 
square  miles,  being  rather  f^reater  than  that  of  the  English 
county  of  Devon:  the  populntion  in  1831  was  470,093,  in 
1S3G  it  wius  470,706,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
only  (>75,  or  about  oneseventh  per  cent.,  and  piving  178 
inhabitants  to  a  sqviare  mile.  In  area,  in  population,  and 
in  density  of  population  it  is  considerably  above  the  average 
of  France;  but  in  the  last  two  particulars  it  is  mferior  lo 
the  English  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it* 
Nantes,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
tho  junction  of  the  Erdie;  in  47^^  13'  N.  lat.  and  1°  33' 
W,  long.;  *20S  mdes  west -south- west  of  Paris  m  a  direct 
line,  or  231  miles  by  t  he  road  thro  ugh  Versa  j  Lies,  Char  ties, 
Le  Mans,  and  An^zers* 

Tlie  coast  of  this  department  presents  a  broken  and  irre- 
ttuhir  outline.  It  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  little 
bay  of  Pennobe,  south  of  the  cestuary  of  the  Vilaine,  where 
the  boundary  between  the  depaitments  of  Morhihao  and 
I^iire  Inferieuie  meets  the  ocean.  This  coast  line  then 
forms  the  headland  of  Pointe  de  Piriac  and  Poinfe  *lu 
Croisic,  with  the  intervening  bay  or  roadstead  of  Pembron, 
iind  proceeds  south-east,  forming  a  second  shallow  bay  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Le  Pouhn»|vjen  and  St.  Sebaslien,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  is  about  seven  mile**  wide. 
From  llie  Pomte  de  Cheveche,  whirh  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  *r'A[th  of  the  Loiro,  the  cnui,t  forms  the  bay  of  Bourg- 
tieuf,  at  ihc  bottom  of  which,  at  the  month  of  the  hltle 
rivw  FnUvrMQ^  the  houudnry  of  the  dcpaiiuients  of  Loire 


Infi'Tieure  and  Vendue  meets  the  ocean.  Belle  He,  oppostta 
the  Pointe  de  Piriac,  belongs  to  the  department  ot  Morbi- 
han ;  and  He  de  Bom  and  r»foinnoulier,  of  which  the  former 
is  in  the  bay  of  B+mrgneuf,  and  the  second  off  the  entrance 
of  itr  belong  to  the  department  of  Vendue.  The  town  of 
Le  Croisic  is  on  a  lieadland  insulated  at  high  water,  but  at 
other  times  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  sand.  The 
whole  length  of  the  coast  is  nearly  fifly  miles:  it  is  for  the 
most  part  low  and  skirted  by  broad  sands.  The  wnl 
brought  down  by  the  Loire  and  other  rivers  is  causing  the 
land  here  to  gain  gradually  on  the  sea.  In  estimating  the 
maritime  facilities  of  the  department,  the  wide  scstuarj'of 
the  Luirc,  by  which  large  vessels  tan  get  up  to  Nantes, 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  llicre  are  cotislderable 
salt  marshes  alonj^  the  coast. 

The  surface  of  tlie  department  is  generally  level,  espo- 
dally  in  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  parts.  In  th« 
iiorth-eaftern  and  eastern  parts,  the  high  land,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Vilaine,  extendi 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Erdre.  The  country  alope* 
gradually  towards  the  west.  The  Loire  has  a  foil  in  iti 
course  through  this  department  of  about  100  feet  in  neorfy 
seventy  miles,  of  w  hich  fall  more  than  80  feet  arc  bclonr 
Nantes. 

The  department  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  coal  ni 
and  the  subjacent  strata,  covered  in  some  places  h^ 
de}K>sits.  There  are  some  strata  of  good  coal  on  tltc  ua.'.Kb 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre;  the  principal  coal-work*  trt 
between  Ancenis  and  Ingiande,  and  at  Nort.  In  rcipttt 
of  productiveness  of  coal,  1 1  lis  department  ranks  next  to 
that  of  Haute  L^ire,  and  is  the  ninth  department  in  France, 
The  rjuantity  rai&ed  in  1H35  was  *21,742  tons.  Peat  is  dug 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  the  north  bank.  Iron -on: 
is  tolerably  abundant;  and  a  tin-mtno  is  wrought  at  Pinw 
on  the  coast.  Finegrained  granite,  slate,  marble  of  4 
greyish  tint,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  different  place*. 
The  loadstone  is  found  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Loire^  tieaf 
the  mouth  ;  and  ervstals  of  quartz,  from  wliith  the  *  Alen<;un 
diamonds*  are  made,  mica,  felspar,  kaolin  or  poicelata 
earth,  and  clay  for  various  puiposes  are  procured.  Tbi'tt? 
are  eonsidcnible  salt-works  in  the  marshes  on  the  coast. 

llic  most  important  river  is  tlie  Loin*,  which  touches  the 
border  of  the  department  at  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loire),  »ti4 
forms  for  about  20  miles  the  boundary  between  this  ♦!«* 
parlmcnl  and  tliat  of  Maine  el  Loire :  its  remaining  cout^t-, 
which  is  about  6tJ  mtles  in  length,  is  within  tho  bouudurj'of 
thi.s  department.  The  bed  of  the  Loire  is  in  this  part  fnU 
of  small  islands,  which  line  its  channel.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  its  course,  for  small  vessels;  large  vessel*  caa 
get  up  to  Natiiea,  where  there  is  a  bridge. 

The  Vilaine  forms,  for  about  20  miles  between  Lantron 
and  Rieux,  the  norlh-westeru  boundary  of  the  department, 
whMi  it  separates  from  those  of  Ille  el  Vikine  atid  Wor- 
bdmn.  It  is  navigable  throughout  for  small  vessels.  ITie 
Falleron,  a  small  stream  not  navigable,  forms  for  about 
eight  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  tho  department. 

The  other  rivers  ore  feeders  either  of  the  Loire  or  of  the 
Vilaine.  The  Havre  joins  the  J>i>ire  at  OikUui  :  the  Enlrr, 
50  miles  long, at  Nantes;  and  the  Elier  de  Mean,  or  BrnA 
above  St,  Niizaire;  all  on  the  north  hank.  The  Erdre,  llic 
I ar [rest  of  the  three,  rihse^  in  the  department  of  Maine  et 
Loire,  near  the  town  of  Cande,  Hows  westward  into  lhede< 
partment  of  Loire  InfMeure.  and  turning  south waid  iliova 
the  little  town  of  Nort,  joins  the  Loire.  Just  above  Jfs 
junction  it  expands  into  a  Lmg  lake  of  about  a  milr  and  a 
half  broad,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  Tho  navigalHm 
forms  purt  of  (he  ranal  fiom  NatUes  to  Brest:  it  com- 
mences below  Noli,  about  r2  miles  fVom  the  juuriii_mof  ihc 
Erdre  with  the  Loire.  Tlie  Divate  rises  in  the  dfi>artmct\t 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  form^  the  boundar)'  of  the  two  dc* 
piirtments  till  its  junction  with  the  Loire:  the  S^vre 
Naulaise  joins  the  Loire  at  Pont  Rousseau  opposite  Nanlcs; 
and  the  Atheneau  at  the  village  of  Brezay,  between  Nantes 
and  Paimbojuf:  all  the*e  jom  the  Loire  on  the  south  bank 
The  whole  course  of  the  Sevre  Nantaise  is  about  C5  mile* 
about  onelhird  of  which  is  in  this  department  or  upon  the 
border:  the  navigation  commences  at  the  %ilhig©  of  Mo«- 
meres,  alKjut  in  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  LA>ira> 
The  Acheneou  is  the  outlet  of  the  luke  of  Grand  Lieu,  a 
consiileiable  sheet  of  water,  approximating  iii  form  lo  a 
Ffjuarc  witli  a  side  oi'  lour  or  fivo  imles.  Its  area  is  e$.ti mated 
at  17,tJt)tJ  or  I6.00t^  acres.  It  Receives  the  Boulogne,  ."M 
luilci  kng  (augmented  hy  th^Loum  and  ihn  Iwiii^)^  on  Uii 
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south,  and  the  Ognon,  20  miles  long,  on  the  east  The 
Tenu,  IS  miles  lung,  joins  the  Acheneau  just  after  the 
latter  leaves  the  lake  on  the  north  side.  The  Ognon,  the 
Boulogne,  and  the  Isoire  rise  in  the  department  of  Vendue. 
The  Acheneau  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  course 
from  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu  to  the  Loire,  about  12  miles. 

The  affluents  of  the  Vilaine  are  the  Cher,  25  miles  long; 
the  Don.  40  miles  long ;  and  the  Isaac,  34  miles  long:  they 
belong  entirely  to  this  department 

Besides  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  which  is  the  largest  inland 
lake  in  France,  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  smaller  lakes 
or  pools,  whose  aggregate  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Grand  Lieu. 

Tlie  only  canal  is  that  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  of  which 
about  60  miles  are  in  this  department.  The  navigation  of 
the  Krdre  is  incorporated  in  this  canal,  and  is  included  in 
the  length  given  above.  From  the  Erdre  the  canal  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Isaac,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  to 
the  Vilaine. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  length  of  299  miles,  of  which  208  were 
(1  January,  1837)  in  repair,  45  out  of  repair,  and  46  unfi- 
nished. The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nantes 
and  PaimlxBuf.  It  enters  the  department  immediately 
after  leaving  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loire)  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  and  proceeds  along  or  near  that  bank  by 
Varades,  Aacenis,  and  Oudon  to  Nantes.  It  crosses  the 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Nantes  to  Pont  Rousseau,  and  passes 
along  or  near  the  south  bank  to  PaimboBuf.  Roads  lead 
from  Nantes  by  Pont  Chrueau  and  Roche  Bernard  (Mor- 
bihan)  to  Vannes  (Morbihan) ;  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  Vilaine), 
one  by  the  village  of  Derval  and  another  by  Chateaubriand; 
by  Pont  Rousseau  and  Leg6  to  Les  Sables  d'Olonne  (Ven- 
due)'; and  by  Pont  Rousseau  and  Montaigu  (Vendue)  to  La 
Rocbelle  (Charente  Infrrieure).  There  is  a  road  from  An- 
cenis  by  Nort  and  Blain  to  R6don  (Morbihan).  There  are  also 
thirteen  Departmental  Roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
more  than  200  miles,  of  which  not  quite  120  miles  are  in  good 
repair ;  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  The  bye-roads 
and  paths  are  about  5500  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  about  8000  miles. 

The  air  of  the  department  is  mild,  but  humid:  the  pre- 
dominant winds  are  the  south-west  and  north-east.  The 
thermometer  does  not  commonly  exceed  OS**  (Fahrenheit)  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  or  fall  below  45°  or  50°  in 
winter:  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  57®. 
The  department  is  considered  healthy  on  the  whole,  though 
some  diseases  are  promoted  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

Nearly  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough :  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  a  little  barley  are  the  kinds 
of  grain  chiefly  cultivated ;  the  quantity  raised  is  equal  to 
the  consumption  of  the  department.  Pulse  and  flax  are 
also  grown.  Meadow  lands  occupy  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
department;  and  heaths,  commons,  and  other  open  pastures 
more  than  a  sixth.  The  number  of  cattle  is  great:  those 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  are  considered  to  be  of  an 
excellent  breed.  The  horses  are  small,  but  well  made  and 
spirited.  Sheep  are  not  numerous ;  but  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Swine 
are  numerous,  and  are  fed  on  the  acorns  from  the  forests. 
The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  75,000  acres ;  they  extend  all 
along  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Loire  and  the  coast. 
The  wine  is  chiefly  white,  and  of  middling  quality.  Apples, 
cherries,  chesnuts,  and  other  fruit  are  grown.  Cider  is 
made  from  the  apple,  and  a  drink  resembling  it  from  the 
service  berry.  Woods  occupy  about  80.000  acres :  the  oak 
is  the  principal  forest-tree.  Wolves,  wild  boars,  and  deer 
of  different  species  arc  found  in  these  woods.  Poultry  and 
bees  are  kept  in  considerable  quantity.  The  rivers,  the  lake 
of  Grand  Lieu,  and  the  smaller  lakes  or  pools  abound  with 
fish;  and  the  sardine,  the  sole,  the  ray,  and  other  fish 
are  caught  on  the  coast.  There  are  oyster-banks  on  the 
coast. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

AreiX.  Population.  No.  of 

Sq.  Miles.       1831.  1836.      Commune*. 

Nantes  S.E.     685  205.G27  205,892         66 

Ancenis  E.       302         40.703       45,765         27 

Chateaubriand  N.E.     539         62,242       62,275         37 
PaimbcBuf         S.W.     298         42.129       42.580         25 

Savenay  N.W.    815  113,392  114,256         51 

9,639      470,093    470,768      906 


It  is  subdivided  into  45  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nantes  are— Nantes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre ;  Pont  Rousseau,  a  suburb 
of  Nantes,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire;  Clisson,  on  the 
S^vTe  Nantaise;  Vallet  (population  5967)  and  Lorroux- 
Bottereau  (pop.  4991),  between  the  S^vre  and  the  Loire; 
Vieillevigne  (pop.  5451),  on  the  Ognon;  Leg6  (nop.  3213) 
on  the  Logne,  St.  Philibert  (pop.  3200)  on  the  JBoulogrje, 
and  Machecoul  (pop.  3665)  on  the  Falleron.  Nantes  had, 
in  1831,  a  population  of  77,992  for  the  town,  or  87,191  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  75.896 
for  the  commune.  [Nantes.]  Clisson  has  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  in  which  the  celebrated  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable 
of  France,  was  born :  there  is  a  fine  view  from  these  ruins. 
The  town  is  at  the  junction  of  the  SSvre  and  the  Moine ; 
the  townsmen  (pop.  1928  town,  2432  whole  commune)  feed 
cattle  and  manufacture  some  linens.  Near  St.  Philibert, 
on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  is  a  Druidical 
monument ;  and  not  far  from  the  adjacent  shore  of  the  lake 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a 
tradition  that  the  lako  was  formed  by  a  terrible  convulsion, 
in  which  a  town  called  Herbadilla  was  swallowed  up. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Ancenis  are  Ancenis,  Oudon, 
and  Varades  (pop.  3506),  on  the  Loire.  Ancenis  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  3263  for  the  town,  or  3749  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836  it  had  decreased  to  3667  for  the 
commune.  [Ancenis.]  Oudon  has  a  lofty  and  picturesque 
octagonal  tower,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  ninth  century.  The  population  of  the 
whole  commune  is  probably  under  2000,  and  not  above  one- 
third  is  in  the  town  itself.  Varades  is  by  some  considered 
only  a  village :  it  is  on  a  rising  groiind,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  commanding  the  aojacent  valley  of  that  river. 
The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crown  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  La  Madeleine.  There,  are  important  coal-works  at 
Montrelais,  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  employed  many 
years  since  about  300  men. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateaubriand  are  Chateau- 
briand, or  Chdteaubriant,  on  the  Cher  ;  St.  Julien  de 
Vouvantes,  ou  the  Don;  and  Nort  (pop.  4751),  on  the 
Erdre;  Chateaubriand  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  3027 
for  the  town,  or  3709  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
had  decreased  to  3634  for  the  commune.  The  town  is  of 
antiquated  apnearance,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  tne  principal  front  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
line  of  the  ramparts.  The  townsmen  manufacture  *  sabots,' 
or  wooden  shoes,  serges,  tiles,  and  bricks ;  iron  is  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  place  is  noted  for  conserve  of 
angelica  and  other  confectionery.  Several  government  and 
departmental  roads  converge  here.  Nort  carries  on  some 
trade  with  Nantes,  in  coal  from  the  neighbouring  mines, 
wood  for  building  and  for  fijel,  and  iron.  At  the  village  of 
Melleraie,  between  Chfiteaubriand  and  Nort,  is  a  convent, 
now  belonging  to  the  monks  of  La  Trappe ;  it  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Bemardin  monks.  This  cx)mmunity  of  Trap- 
pists  consisted  in  1819  of  more  than  a  hundred  individuals, 
partly  French  and  partly  English.  The  English  members 
nad  joined  the  community  in  their  own  country,  where  it 
was  settled  for  some  time.  At  Derval  in  this  arrondisse- 
ment are  some  Druidical  stones.  There  was  formerly  a 
strong  castle  at  this  village. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  PaimbcBuf  are  PaimboBuf  and 
Le  Pellerin,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Port  St.  Pdre, 
on  the  Acheneau  ;  St.  Pdre  en  Retz,  near  Paimbceuf ;  Por- 
nic  and  Bourgneuf  on  the  sea;  and  Machecoul.  Paimbceuf 
is  situated  in  a  low  marshy  flat ;  it  consists  of  one  main 
street,  well  built,  with  a  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  Loire. 
It  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  a  hamlet 
of  fishermen ;  but  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  Nantes  ren- 
dering it  desirable  to  have  a  station  lower  down  the  river, 
where  larger  vessels  might  land  or  take  in  part  of  their 
equipment,  Paimbceuf  was  chosen ;  and  by  tne  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  had  become,  according  to  Expilly 
{Dictionnaire  des  Gaules,  &c.),  a  village  of  5000  to  6000 
persons.  Although  it  has  since  been  constituted  a  town, 
and  made  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  it  seems  to 
have  declined;  for  the  population,  in  1836,  was  only 
3872.  Perhaps  however  Expilly*s  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation is  incorrect.  There  is  a  ship-building  yard  in  the 
town,  in  which  frigates  have  sometimes  been  built.  Large 
vessels  commonly  and  smaller  ones  frequently  discha 
part  of  tbeip  cargoes  at  PaimbcQufi  from  whence  they 
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R>rw&rde<l  to  Nantes  in  small  cmft.  Bourgneuf  (pop.  csti- 
mated  at  about  2UU0),  gives  name  lo  tbe  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  IS  sitaatcd»  and  in  which  the  satnl  and  mvid  ore 
gradually  accunmkting:  the  former  port  of  Bourgneuf  is 
now  dry,  excijjU  at  high-water,  A  j^reat  deal  of  salt  is  maflo 
along  the  shore  of  the  hay,  Marhecoul  (pop.  36G5)  was 
fornierly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Retz,  comprehending  all 
(or  nearly  all)  Uiat  part  of  the  department  which  is  south 
of  (hu  Loire. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Savenay  are  Savenay,  on  a 
little  brook  running  into  the  Loire;  Couf'ron  (pop*  4053), 
Xlonges,  and  St.  Nazaire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire; 
Gugrande  and  Le  Croisic(p<>p.  22M  town,  2S00  whole  com- 
munel,  on  or  near  the  sea ;  Pontch;iteau»  on  the  Elier  de 
Mean  or  Brive  ;  Blain  (pop.  4tJy9X  on  the  Isaac  ;  and  Her- 
bignac.  Savenay  had,  in  1N36,  a  population  of  207'i  for 
the  commune.  There  are  salt-works  in  the  marshes  near 
the  town,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  considerable  trade  in 
callle.  At  St.  Nazaire(pop.  3799)  is  a  singular  monument, 
probably  Druidical.  Loadstones  are  found,  and  peat  is  dug 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ibiii  town.  Gucrande  (pop*  *i041 
town,  SI 90  whole  commune)  is  more  populous,  wealthy, 
and  commercial  than  Savenay :  there  are  salt-works  here. 
At  Pontchaleau(pop.33tm)alarge  ouantity  of  wash-leather 
IB  manufaf'tured,     Blain  is  described  else w^h ere.     [Blain^.] 

The  p^pulalion,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whule  commune,  and  is  from  the  census  of  183L 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity  of  this  de- 
parttuent  is  considerable.  Salt-works  are  numerous;  and 
there  arc  iron-works,  Porctdain,  glass,  earthenware,  pottery, 
and  tiles  ;  bed-ticking  and  serge  in  consid»?rable  ^unntiiy  ; 
cotton  goods, leather* hats,  roj>e,  paper,  covks,  hrushei*,  brandy, 
and  chemical  arUcles,  are  mtide :  ship-building,  both  ihr 
the  merchant  service  and  for  the  navy,  except  snips  of  the 
line,  is  carried  on;  and  the  cod,  herring,  and  coast  fisheries 
employ  many  hanfls.  Trade  is  earned  en  from  the  ports  of 
Kiiutes  and  Paimbojuf  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  the 
imvigalion  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries  affords  consider- 
able facdilies  for  inland  trade. 

This  department  lljrms  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  the  bishop 
of  whicli  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arc  hbi  shop  of  Tours.  It  is  in 
the  jurisdi'Jlion  of  the  Cour  Roy  ale,  and  the  circuit  of  the 
Acadcmie  Universitaire  of  Rennes  ;  and  is  included  in  the 
twelfth  military  division,  the  head- quarters  of  which  are  at 
Kanles.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  chamber  of 
deput  ies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  depajiment  partakes  of  the 
backwardnois  which  charsicterises  the  whole  of  Bretagne, 
Of  iho  young  men  enrolled  in  the  mditary  census  of  IH'28- 
2§,  only  twenty-four  in  every  hmidrcdcouUl  road  and  write; 
the  iivemge  of  France  was  above  thirty-nine  in  every  hundreiL 

Thia  department  const  it  utt'd  the  territory  of  the  Nam- 
tietefi,  or  Nannetes  (Na^i^irni,  Strabo  ;  Na^fijrai,  Ptolemy), 
one  of  ihe  Celtic  nations  conquered  by  Ctt^sar.  They 
formed  part  of  the  Armorican  confederacy  broken  and  sub- 
dued by  tliat  C(>nr|ueror  in  the  third  year  of  his  command. 
That  part  of  the  department  which  lies  south  of  (he  Loire 
was  included  in  the  lerrit*>ry  of  tbe  Pictones  or  Pictavi,  an- 
other CeUic  people.  In  the  Roman  division  rf  Gaul  the 
territory  of  the  Nanrnetes  was  included  in  Lugduncn:4iH 
Tertia;  Ihat  of  the  Piciones  in  Aquiianiu  Secun'Ta.  Con- 
divicnum,  wr  Condevicnum,  the  capital  of  ihe  I*  umnetes, 
"took  in  the  later  period  the  name  Namneicsi,  or  Nannctes, 
whence  its  modern  name  Nantes.  Curbilo,  another  town  of 
the  same  iK-uple,  mentioned  by  Sirabo,  was  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lone,  pcrhups  on  the  site  of  tbe  present  CouiTon. 
"Ruttatura,  a  town  of  ihe  Piclavi,  is  fixed  by  D^Anville  at 
St.  Pierre,  or  St.  P^re  en  Retz.  The  district  uf  Retz  takes  its 
.  name  from  Ratiatum.  The  department  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  portion  of  Lower  Bretagne,  and  partook  of  the 
fate  of  that  pruvinee,  [Brktagnk  ]  The  wesierii  part  about 
PonlChuteau  conslituletl  iho  duchy  of  Coislin  ;  the  western 
part  south  of  the  Loire  constituted  the  duchy  of  Retx. 

LOIRET,  a  department  in  the  central  part  of  Franco. 
It  is  buunded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise :  on  the  north-ea.st  by  that  of  Seine  et  Marne ;  on  tlie 
east  by  that  of  Yonne ;  on  the  south-eiihl,  for  a  short  spat^e, 
by  that  of  Nicvre  ;  on  the  south  bj  that  of  Cher;  on  the 
.  Bouth  west  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher;  und  on  the  north-west 
l)y  that  of  En  re  et  Loir* 

Its  form  is  tiiat  of  an  irregular  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
is  from  westnorth- west  tn  cast*south*cast,  from  between 
Ofl^wia  and  Chfiteauduti  (Eurc  et  Loir)»  la  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Bbnriy  on  the  Loire,  73  miles;  its  gr*  /  ^^ '       *  *i. 
at  right  anpfles  to  tlie  length,  is  from  tbe  nt  i 
Mnlesherbcs  to  that  of  La  Fertt^Scnnelcrrc,  oi  r 
area  m  estimated  at  2585  square  miles,  which  is 
aveiage  of  the  French  depurtinenls,  and  is  e^;' '^' 
that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.    Thr  i 

1&3I  was3U5,'276;  in  lB3fi  it  was  31C,1B9  ;  h/.  .  ,: 
crease  in  five  years  of  10,yi3,  or  above  three  and  a  lialr'per 
cent,  and  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  aquare  nile.  Tbii 
department  h  below  the  average  of  France  both  in  amouat 
and  densilv  of  population,  and  verj^  far  below  Ihe  EngKsti 
county  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Orleans,  the 
capital  is  m  47''  34'  N.  laL  and  1^  54'  E.  lon^.»  67  milet 
south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  71i  inil^s  by  the 
road  through  El  am  pes. 

The  hills  that  branch  off  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
C^vennea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Autun,  and  cf^tenil 
north-westward,  setmrating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  ifaU 
of  the  Seine,  enter  this  department  on  the  south-east  wilt, 
and  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  northern  ti:«"t  n( 
the  Loire,  subsiding  near  the  source  of  the  V^ 
feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  rises  within  three  or  1 
of  the  banks  t>f  the  Loire.  The  hills  of  the  forest  of  Oi"i*>anv 
part  of  the  heights  of  Beauce,  a  range  of  high  landi 
branching  from  the  Armorican  mountains,  enter  lUm  de- 
partment on  the  north-west  side,  and  advance  to  tn^t  tbt 
range  of  hills  just  descriWd.  They  are  separated  only  hf 
the  intervening  valley  of  the  Vernii?son,  Some  ta%\^  re- 
present the  two  as  formiuj^one  contutuous  lange.  With 
the  exception  of  these  low  hills  the  surihce  m  toltftnhl) 
level. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  hj  \he 
so])racretaceous  rocks  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Parii. 
These  occupy  ihe  yalley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  river ;  and  extend  over  all  the  Cuuntry 
northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward  of  the  Loing.  TIm 
districts  east  of  Ihe  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire  arc  occu- 
pied by  Ihe  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  bacilli  exeefil 
for  a  sihort  distance  fmm  the  banks  of  the  J^oire  on  caeli 
side  of  the  river  where  the  chalk  is  covered  by  supr«ercils- 
ceous  rocks.  The  only  minerals  are  building-^stone  and 
potters*  clay. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  is  nari^bto 
througliout.  It  enters  the  department  at  Bonnv.  *  *'  ij 
north-west  by  Briare,  Gien,  and  .lurgeau  lo  Or, 
dually  bending  to  the  west,  ^o  that  at  Orleans  it^  ^^,, ...-*.  a  ' 
nearly  from  east  to  west.  From  that  city  it  gradually 
bends  to  tlie  south-west,  and  ]mssing  Meung  and  Boas* 
gency,  enters  the  de]Kirtment  of  Loir  et  Cher.  Its  length  ia 
this  department  may  be  estimated  at  about  8U  mihsi* 
Sevcrtil  small  streams  join  ilie  Loire  on  each  sid^.  Tlrt 
Loiret,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  department,  is 
more  than  six  or  se%'en  miles  long.  Its  springs  ho 
supply  such  an  abundance  of  water  a«  to  render  it  \ 
hie  for  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  is  never  entirely  ] 
over. 

The  other  rivers  belonij  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  id 
the  basin  of  whic  h  the  northern  part  of  the  depailinent  i* 
included.  The  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  lis^  in  llie 
department  of  Yonne,  enters  this  department  on  tbe  ewl 
side,  and  Hows  northward  by  Montargis  into  the  departmeatj 
of  Seme  et  Marne  ;  of  its  whole  course,  which  may  bf 
estimated  at  more  than  70  miles,  nearly  3t)  mile?i  are  in  ihd 
de|jartment.  The  Aveyron  and  the  Ouanne,  tributanes  ( 
of  the  Loini:,  have  their  source  in  the  department  of  Y^oODid 
but  join  tlie  Loing  in  this  department,  to  which  about  l# 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Ouanne,  the  larger  of  the  l\W^^ 
belong. 

Tbe  canal  of  Orleans  begins  in  the  Loire,  a  little  ahffv$\ 
that  city,  and  runs  norlli-easi  io  the  valley  of  the  Mdu1(i%{ 
a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  ulong  whieh  it  proceeds  until  ill 
joins  the  canal  of  the  Loing  near  Monlargis.  The  leD^lkj 
of  this  canal  may  be  estimated  at  4j  miles.  The 
of  Briare  commences  in  the  Loire  at  Briare,  nnd  run* I 
northward,  hut  by  a  cinaiitous  coiii*se  aloni;  the  ^allflfl 
of  the  Loinpf.  Drst  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left  biol'l 
of  tbe  river,  to  Montargis:  its  length  nvay  be  eslimattdj 
at  nearly  35  mile>.  It  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of  tb«  J 
department  of  Yonne;  otherwise  it  belongs  entirely  lo  lhil| 
of  Loiret.  The  canal  of  the  Loing  commences  at  Moniar] 
where  it  communicate*  with  the  two  above-men lio 
canals,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  first  on  Uje  Wl^ 
bonk,  then  along  the  bed,  then  along  the  right  baak,  ttA 
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again  alone  the  bed  of  the  river  till  its  junction  with  the 
Seine  at  Moret.  Of  its  whole  length,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  33  miles,  about  11  or  12  belong  to  this  de- 
partment. Of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  I^ire,  formed  from 
DigTtin  to  Briare,  to  avoid  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
MTigation  of  the  river,  about  1 1  miles  are  in  this  department. 

There  are  in  the  department  nine  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  269 
Uiles,  vix.  158  in  repair,  63  out  of  repair,  and  48  unfinished 
CI  Jan.  1837).  A  road  runs  from  Paris  to  Orl6ans'  it 
•nters  the  department  at  Artenay,  and  runs  direct  to 
Orleans.  From  Orleans  two  roads  run,  one  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Loire,  by  Meung  and  Beaugency,  to  Biois 
(Loir  et  Cher),  and  Tours  (Indreet  Loire) ;  the  other,  cross- 
ing the  Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Orl6ans,  runs  south  to 
Cbiteauroux  and  Limoges.  Another  road  from  Orleans 
Mlowt  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Gien  and  Briare, 
vben  it  falls  in  with  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Ne- 
von  (Ni^vre)  and  Moulins  (Allier).  Other  roads  run 
from  Orleans,  by  Montargis,  to  Courtenay  in  the  north-east 
part  of  tlie  department,  and  to  Chdteaudun  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sure  et  Loir.  The  main  road  from  Paris  to  Nevers 
•ad  Moulins,  and  from  thence  to  Lyon  on  one  hand  and 
Gkrrmont  on  the  other,  enters  the  department  on  the  north 
aide,  near  Ferri^res,  and  runs  south  by  Montargis  to  Briare, 
vhere  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Orl6ans  to  Nevers.  The 
Boutes  Departementales  (departmental  roads),  fourteen  in 
number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  260  miles, 
of  whidi  about  two-tlbirds  are  in  repair,  the  rest  out  of 
lepair  or  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  exceed 
12,000  in  number,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  above 
18,000  miles. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  soil  consists  of  rich  loam«  and 
about  as  much  of  gravelly  or  stony  land,  or  of  uncultivated 
beath  or  other  waste;  the  remaining  two-thirds  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  produce  in  grain, 
flipecially  oats,  is  very  considerable,  and  far  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
land  are  arable.  A  considerable  quantitv  of  pulse,  fruit, 
nffron,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza,  are  raised.  The  banks  of 
the  Loire,  between  Briare  and  Orleans,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  sterile  portions  of  the  department.  The  hills  of 
Beauce,  which  rise  to  the  northward  of  this  barren  tract, 
are  covered  with  vineyards :  the  red  wines  which  they  pro- 
duce are  of  excellent  quality ;  the  white  wines  are  very 
poor.  The  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable  ;  sheep 
of  Sngliah  breeds  and  merinos  have  been  naturalised  with 
•uccen.  The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  about  60,000 
acres;  the  extent  of  the  commons  and  other  open  pas- 
tnrac  IB  about  140,000  acres.  A  great  quantity  of  poultry, 
especially  turkeys,  is  bred  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Bees 
are  numerous  in  the  hills  of  Beauce,  and  the  honey  is 
eonaadered  excellent.  The  rivers,  with  the  numerous 
Clangs  or  pools,  supply  the  neighbouring  departments  with 
freib-water  fish.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  department 
The  principal  forests  are  those  of  Orl6an3  in  the  centre, 
and  of  Montargis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  department. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
followa:— 

Area  in  Pbpalaiicm. 

Sitnat.  Sq.  MilM.         1831.  1836.       Commimet. 

Orl^ns  '  W.  929  137,820  141,637  106 

Pithiviers  N.  459  60,039  60,628  98 

Gien        .  S.  570  41,273  43,643  49 

Montargis  £.  627  66,144  70,281  95 

2585         305,276         316,189         348 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  31. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Orleans  are  Orl6ans  (pop.  in 
1831,  40,161;  in  1836,  40,272)  [Orleans];  Chateauneuf 
(pop.  2864  town,  3160  whole  commune);  Meung  (pop. 
2589  town,  4630  whole  commune) ;  and  Beaugency  (pop. 
4182  town,  4883  whole  commune),  all  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire;  Jargeau,  Mesnin,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Cicry, 
on  or  near  the  south  bank;  Olivet  on  the  Loiret;  Patay 
near  the  Connie,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir ;  Neuville  near  the 
source  of  the  G£uf  or  Essone,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine ;  and 
Artenay,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  CluUcauneuf 
has  acme  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens. 
Meun,  or  Meung,  has  an  antient  palace,  formerly  bo- 
loDftioff  to  tha  bishops  of  Orl6ansi  The  inhabitanti  of 
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the  town  are  engaged  in  tanning  and  paper-making,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  fishing.  There  are  manjT 
corn-mills.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Meun,  a 
poet  of  the  middle  ages,  of  some  repute  at  the  court  of 
Philippe  le  Bel.  llie  town  was  several  times  taken  in  the 
wars  with  the  English,  and  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Beaugency  has  a  bridge  of  thirty-ninO 
arches  over  the  Loire.  The  townsmen  manufacture  serges, 
hats,  and  leather.  There  arc  several  distilleries.  The  wines 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  Meun,  arc  excellent, 
and  furnish  a  considerable  article  of  tragic  Jargeau  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  wsly  under  Henry  V.  and  VI.> 
and  retaken  in  the  year  1429.  Notre  Dame  de  Cl6ry  has  a 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  with  a  lofty  spire,  which  at  a 
distance  forms  a  striking  object.  Louis  XI.  rebuilt  this 
church,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  English,  and 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  there  instead  of  at 
St.  Denis.  His  request  was  complied  with ;  and  his  tomb, 
which  had  been  removed  diu'ing  the  Revolution  to  Paris, 
was  replaced  in  its  former  situation  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  was  at  one  time  much  resorted  to,  from  the 
feme  of  the  miracles  which  the  Virgin  was  supposed  to  work 
there.  At  Olivet  the  great  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
by  Poltrot,  as  he  was  ]>reparing  to  form  the  siege  of  Orl6an8. 
Patay  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle  won  by  the 
French  over  the  English,  after  the  appearance  of  Jeanne 
d'Aro  had  turned  the  tide  of  success. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Pithiviers  are  Pithiviers  (pop.  in 
1831,  3882  town,  or  3957  whole  commune;  in  1836,  4023 
commune)  and  Malesherbes  on  the  OSuf,  or  Essone ;  Pui- 
s<»aux  (pop.  1876  town,  1970  whole  commune),  between  the 
Essone  and  Suzain,  a  feeder  of  the  Loing ;  Beaune  and  Bois- 
common  on  the  branches  of  the  Suzain ;  and  Achdre,  or 
Asheres  le  March6.  Pithiviers  is  well  known  for  its  almond- 
cakes  and  its  lark-pies,  of  which  a  considerable  number  are 
sent  to  Paris.  Considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  saff'ron.  The  town  has  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  saffron  grown  round  Pithiviers  is  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Building-stone,  which  takes  a  polish  almost 
equal  to  marble,  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Male- 
shcrbes  was  the  lordship  of  one  of 'the  ministers  and  the  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI.  on  his  trial  before  the  Convention.  Poi- 
ses ux  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  a.d.  1698 :  150hou8es 
were  overthrown,  and  1 UO  lives  lost,  besides  much  cattle. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Gien  are  Gien  (pop  in  1831, 
4031  town,  5177  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 5330  commune), 
Briare  (pop.  2243  town,  2730  whole  commune),  and  Bonny, 
all  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ;'  and  Beaulieu,  Ch&tillon 
sur  Loire,  St.  Goudon,  and  Sully,  on  the  south  bank.  Gien 
has  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loire.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only  manufacture,  appears  to  be  that  of  superior  earthen- 
ware: there  is  also  some  trade  in  wool  and  leather.  Briare 
consists  of  one  main  street,  straight  and  tolerably  well  built ; 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  boatmen  who  work  on  the 
Loire,  or  on  the  Canal  de  Briare,  which  here  opens  into  that 
river.  A  considerable  trade,  especially  in  wine,  is  carried  on, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canal  de  Briare  with  the  Loire.  Bonny,  or 
I3oni,  is  a  tolerably  good  looking  town,  about  the  same  size 
as  Briare.  Sully  has  a  handsome  chdteau  and  a  church 
formerly  collegiate.  It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Maximilian 
de  Bethune,  minister  of  Henri  IV.  The  population  of  the 
commune  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  was 
2300. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Montargis  are  Montargis  (pop 
in  1831,6781;  in  1836,  7757),  ChStillon  sur  Loing  (pop 
1721  town,  2126  whole  commune),  and  Ferrifires,  all  on  oi 
near  the  Loing ;  Courtenay  on  the  Clery,  a  feeder  of  the 
Loing;  Chdteau  Renard,  on  the  Ouanne;  and  Lorris,  on 
the  Casseau,  one  of  the  afliuents  of  the  Mouloa,  which 
flows  into  the  Loinjsj.  The  origin  of  Montargis  is  not  known, 
but  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There 
are  some  bridges  over  the  Loing.  Towers  called  *  the  towers 
of  Chcnevidres  ;*  the  remains  of  a  circus  near  them ;  and  a 
military  way,  still  called  'Cffisar's  road,*  which  are  of  Ro- 
man origin:  and  in  1725  the  remains  of  a  portico  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  were  discovered.  The  town  is  small,  but 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  meadows:  it  is  walled 
and  had  an  antient  castle  built  by  Charles  V.,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  i)Uiily  of  the  air,  the  (lueens  of  France  we 
accustomed  to  lie  in.  In  this  castle  was  formerly  sIk 
the  portrait  of  a  celebrated  dog,  who,  accordine  to  itadi 
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pointed  out  the  grave  airl  overcame  in  a  legal  combat  the 
assassin  of  Aubry  do  Mondidier,  his  master.  The  incident 
was  dramatised  and  perfbrmod  with  considerable  success  at 
the  minor  theatres  of  London  some  years  since,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Dofifof  Montargis,ortheFo'realofBondy.'  The  castle 
was  pulled  down  about  a.d.  1810.  The  streets  of  Montargis 
are  broad  and  straight,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built.  The 
only  parish  church,  that  of  La  Madeleine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  much  admired  for  its  architecture.  There  are 
two  large  paper-mills  forming  ouo  establishment  about  a 
mile  from  the  town :  in  the  same  establishment  woollen 
ra^  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  wool  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing aifain  spun  and  woven.  The  trade  of  Montargis  is  pro- 
moted by  the  canals  of  the  Loin<;,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Briare, 
which  unite  near  the  town  ;  the  chief  articles  of  ti*ade  are 
cattle,  coisn,  wine,  wood,  and  wool.  The  exhalations  from 
these  canals  have  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  air  of  the 
place,  once  so  famous  for  its  purity  and  hcalthfulness. 
Montargis  has  a  handsome  theatre,  one  or  two  subordinate 
courts  of  justice,  bud  an  agricultural  society.  This  town 
was  besieged  by  the  English,  a  d.  1427,  hut  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  besieging  force  entirely  defeated  by  Dunois, 
bastard  of  Orl6ans.  It  was  however  taken  by  the  English 
in  A.D.  1431,  and  retained  by  them  till  a.o-  1438.  Mon- 
targis was  the  birth-place  of  the  quietist  Maflame  La  Motte 
Guyon.  whose  poems  were  translated  by  Cowper,  and  of 
Manuel,  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  commune  of  Paris  in 
the  French  revolution.  Ch^tillon  sur  Loing  was  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Culigny.  Chateau  Rcuiard  was  one  of  the 
atrongholds  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  rcligiovis  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century :  its  fortifications  were  on  that  account 
demolished  by  Louis  XIII.    Lorris  was  formerly  distin- 

fuished  by  a  recognised  custom  of  deciding  all  questions  of 
isputed  debts,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  by 
•ingle  combat  between  the  debtor  and  creditor;  if  gentle- 
men, with  swords ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  with  fists. 

Near  the  village  of  Nogent  sur  Vernisson  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  town  or  post,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  principal  relic  is  a  theatre,  in  the  enclosure  of 
a  rhiteau,  called  Chenevier.  The  benches  or  scats  are 
formed  of  small  cubical  stones,  similar  to  those  employed 
in  several  Roman  edifices.  Several  medals,  a  bronze  Mer- 
cury, and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis<;overed;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  in  a  thicket,  are  some 
remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  lot hs.  These  antiquities 
have  been  but  little  noticed  by  the  French  antiquaries. 

The  manufactturcA  of  the  department  are  considerable. 
The  wool  of  Boauceand  Sologno  is  made  up  into  various  fa- 
brics :  parchment  and  liosiery  are  manufactured ;  and  sugar 
refining,  viue^zar-making,  r  ad  the  distillation  of  brandy  ai-e 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  oXtent.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
agricultural  produce,  grain,  wine,  and  timber ;  in  brandy, 
earthenware,  and  moulds  for  the  sugar-refiners. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Orl6ans,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Orleans:  and  in  the 
first  military  division,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  ratlicr  above 
the  average  of  France:  the  number  of  young  men  in  the 
military  census  of  182M-29  who  could  read  and  write  was 
forty-two  in  every  hundred ;  the  average  of  France  being 
ralher  more  than  thirty-nine. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  one  of  the  Gallic  nations  of  Celtic  stock. 
In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in 
Lugduncnsis  Quarla.  Gcnabum,  or  Ccnabum,  the  modern 
Orl6ans,  u  as  one  of  the  chief  trading  stations  of  the  Car- 
nutCN.  This  town  took  at  a  subsequent  period  the  nainc  of 
Auieliani,  probably  from  the  emperor  Aurelian.  A  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  by  the  name  of 
Belca,  which  is  probably  the  present  village  of  I)ouzi,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Gien.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Senones,  another  Celtic  people,  is  included  in 
the  department:  Hrivodurum,  the  modem  Briare,  was  one 
of  their  towns.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  this 
department  was  ravaged  by  the  Huns;  and  afterwai-ds  di- 
vided between  the  Franks  and  tho  Visigoths,  whose  terri- 
tories were  separated  by  tho  I^ire.  It  subsequently  came 
altogether  into  thn  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  division 
of  their  territories  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  formed  part  of 
|)H)  kiQgdom  of  Orleans.    It  was  include  d  in  the  great 


Duchy  of  France  united  to  the  crown  by  Hugues  Capet 
[Orleans]  It  comprehends  Orl6anais  prop^,  with  part  of 
Gdtinois  and  Dunois,  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Or- 
leanais ;  also  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  BerrL 

LOKMAN  IS  represented  in  the  Koran  and  by  later 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contemporary 
with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  bare 
frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an  Arabian  of 
the  antient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  when  his  tribe  jierisbed 
by  the  Seil-ol-Arim  [Arabia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2 1 5]  he  was  prescrrcd 
on  accx)uut  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accounts,  draiikii 
mostly  from  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lokmfin  was  an 
Abyssinian  slave,  and  as  noted  for  his  personal  deformity 
and  ugliness,  as  for  his  Wit  and  a  peculiar  talent  for  com- 
posing moral  fictions  and  short  apologues.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  autlior  of  the  well  known  collection  of 
fables  in  Arabic,  which  still  exist  under  his  name.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Lokm^in  and  i£sop  were  the 
same  individual.  This  supposition  is  founded  on  the  close 
correspondence  of  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  person, 
character,  and  hfe  of  Lokman,  with  those  of  Maximum;  Pla- 
nudes  respecting  JSsop.  [^sopits,  vol.  i.,  p.  15j.]  Even  ihe 
name  of  Lokmdn  may,  by  a  slight  transposition,  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Alkman.  If  Lokmdn  is  not  altogether  t 
fictitious  person,  his  history  seems  to  have  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  yEsop.  The  monk  of  Constantinople  probabljr 
enj^-afted  many  incidents  of  his  life  on  the  few  cirrum- 
slanres  recorded  by  the  classic  writers  respecting  that  of  the 
Greek  fabulist.  He  may  have  been  inducefl  to  do  it  by  the 
apparently  Asiatic  ori^jin  of  vEsop  and  the  deri\-alion  of  hit 
name  (from  aWu)  and  <tfif/,  which  to  a  Greek  would  seem  no 
forced  derivation),  and  this  assumed  Asiatic  origin  might 
afterwards  give  rise  to  his  dull  buffooneries,  his  bodily  defecti» 
and  i£thiopic  extraction. 

The  fables  of  ^sop  have  by  no  means  the  character  of 
antient  and  original  Greek  compositions.  Many  of  them 
are  strongly  marked  with  an  Oriental  character.  Tliey 
bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Indian  fables  in  ih« 
*  Panchatantra;'  they  allude  to  Asiatic  manners  and  caf- 
toins ;  and  animals  are  mentioned  in  them,  which  are  only 
found  in  Upper  Asia,  as  monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.  In  tbe 
fables  of  Lokm^in  the  same  peculiar  features  frcqucoily 
occur.  Hence  wo  may  safely  infer  that  both  collections 
were  originally  derived  fVoni  one  common  source,  the  Indo- 
Persian  entertainment  of  this  description :  from  this  sooros 
certainly  came  tho  fabulous  work  attributed  to  Syntipoi 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  Sindbad  of  the  'Arabian  Nights'), 
and  other  works  of  that  kind,  which  during  the  middls 
ages  so  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

( See  Boissonnade,  Prrpf.  ad  Si/ntipam,  p.  vi. ;  Grauert,  Ik 
jEsnpo  et  Fabulis  jEsopicis,  Bonno),  1825.) 

The  fables  of  Lokm:ln  show,  in  many  instances,  evident 
marks  of  a  later  and  traditional  origin ;  the  moral  or  apph- 
cation  is  frequently  misunderstood,  or  at  least  ill  adaplepl  to 
the  apologue ;  a  few  antient  expressions  had  then  become  obso- 
lele  and  are  interpreted  by  words  of  more  modem  origin ;  and 
tlie  language  in  general  exhibits  some  slidil  deviations  fix»m 
grammatical  accuracy,  and  apj>roaclics  ncnrer  to  the  miMlcm 
Arabic  idiom  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  oblique  case 
instead  of  the  first  case.  Tho  style  is  ca^^y  and  tlo^ving. 
The  fables  have  often  been  reprinted  for  the  use  of  tbcM 
who  are  beginning  to  study  the  language,  aficr  the  firsi 
edition  with  a  Latin  interpretation,  by  Erpenius,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  I G 1 5,  the  best  and  latest  editions  are  by  Cousin,  Paris, 
18 IS:   Froytag,  Bonnoc,  1823;  and  Roedigcr,  Halis,  1830. 

LOLrOO.     [Sepi.vd.e;  Tr.uTHin.E.] 

LOUGOPSIS.     [8ei»iad.e;  Tkvthid.i:.] 

LO'LIUM,  a  genus  of  Gra>ses,  containinj^  a  few  special 
common  in  many  jNirts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  de- 
fined as  follows:— Spikelets  many-(lowcred, distichous,  con- 
trary to  the  rachis,  sessile.  Flowers  not  bearded  at  tha 
base.  Glumes  2,  nearly  equal,  one  of  them  very  often  defi- 
cient  in  the  lateral  spikelets,  herbaceous,  awnless.  Palett 
2,  herbaceous ;  the  lower  concave  and  awnless,  or  awned 
under  the  apex;  the  upper  with  two  keels.  Stamens  3. 
Ovary  smooth.  St)les  2,  very  short.  Siijjmas  feathery. 
Hypojpnous  scales  2,  fleshy,  entire  or  two-lob«»d.  Rachis 
not  jointed.  There  are  two  species  which  n.f|uirc  notice. 
1,  Z.  perenne,  the  common  Ray-grass,  or  Ryegrass  of  the  far- 
mer, with  lanccolato  awnless  spikelets  which  are  longer 
than  tbe  glumot  u  naked  stem,  and  a  porcnnitil  rgot.    ^ 
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this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  viiluable  of  our  pasture  grasses, 
nn  account  is  jiiven  elsewhoro.  [Rye-ckass.]  2,  L, 
t* muh.ntiifiu  or  (Uuiicl.  wiih  cUipticul  awned  spikclcts, 
btr.ii^ht  iiwns  loiijjor  ilum  tho  paleas  c^lumos  the  longili  of 
the  s pikelet,  and  an  annual  roiit.  Of  this  species  mention 
is  m:u!e  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Japan.  New 
Holland,  China,  and  Munte  Video;  it  is  i-emarkable  as 
bein^  the  only  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Grasses,  in  which  narcotic  or  even 
dtileieriuus  properties  have  been  fitund.  The  grains  are  said 
to  pruduri:  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring 
on  faial  onvuUious.  According  to  Christihun,  darnel,  when 
mixed  with  dour  and  made  into  bread,  has  htew  known  to 
produce  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, pavalybia,  and  even  death.  A  few  }ears  ago,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  almost  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Sheflleld  workhouse  were  attacked  with  symptoms  supposed 
to  be  profluced  by  their  oatmeal  having  been  accidentally 
adulterated  with  Lolium ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  small 
farmer  near  Poitiers  in  France  having  killed  himself  by 
perse verhig  in  the  use  of  darnel  flour  for  making  bread ; 
his  wife  and  senant,  who  discontinued  to  eat  it,  escaped, 
but  were  violently  afFecterl  with  vomiting  and  purging. 

LOLLARDS,  a  rehgious  sect  which  arose  in  Germany 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  ft)urteenlh  century,  and  dilfered  in 
many  points  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
e^petrially  as  redded  the  maas,  extreme  unction,  and 
aionexucnt  for  sin.  It  took  its  name,  according  to  some 
wi iters,  from  Walter  Lollard  or  Lolhard,  who  was  burnt 
alive  for  these  doctrines  at  Cologne  in  1322 ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Walter  rather  received  his  name  from  the  sect, 
than  gave  a  name  to  it.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  ap- 
pears to  be  the  German  lullen*  hlleii,  or  lallen,  to  sing,  with 
thi;  well-known  termination  of  Aarc/  which  is  subioineil  to  so 
many  German  words;  and  it  imi-lied  a  person  who  wascx>n- 
tinually  praising  God  in  sacred  songs.  Lollard  subsequently 
became  a  term  of  reproach  for  all  heretics,  who  were  supposed 
to  conceal  erroneous  doctrines  under  the  appearance  of 
piety:  an  1,  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
I4irj,  it  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Wicliffe.  Knighton, 
noiicing  the  success  of  that  reformer's  doctrines  {Twysd, 
Script,  X.  eol.  2664)  says,  *  more  than  half  of  the  people 
of  England  in  a  few  years  became  I^llanls.' 

Mosheim,  in  his  *  Ecclesiastical  History'  (b.  iii.,  part  ii., 
cL  2),  observes,  'Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  a 
decree  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year  14  72,  by  which  the 
Cellitx  or  LoUhards  were  admitted  among  the  religious 
orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops;  and  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on 
tbem  still  greater  privileges.  Many  societies  (he  adds)  of 
their  kind  »till  exist  at  Cologne  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  they  have  essentially  departed  from 
their  antient  manner  of  life.'  This,  of  course,  was  previous 
to  the  French  Revolution.  (Furetiere,  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
renel ;  MosUcim,  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  by 
Murdock.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1832,  vol.  ii.,  p.  454-456.) 

LOMATCCERAS.  M.  Bronn  has  given  tlus  name 
to  a  i^encrlc  group  embracing  certain  of  the  Linna?an  Grap- 
tdliihi  pGrRAJTOLiTHUf]  instead  of  Priodon,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  by  Nilson,  but  previously  employed  by 
CoTier  for  asenusof  fishes.  Graptolithus  scalnris  and  G. 
ugittarius,  Linn.,  belong  to  this  group,  which  as  far  as 
)cc  known  is  confined  to  the  '  transition  strata,'  in  which  it 
oeeufg  in  Norway,  Bohemia,  France,  North  Germany, 
Shropshire,  &c,  generally  accompanying  trilobites.  (Bronn, 
Uthra  G^os^')Stica,) 

LOMBARD,  an  antient  name  in  England  for  a  banker. 
It  \i7is  derived  troxa  the  Langobardi,  or  Lombards,  acom- 
puiy  of  Italian  merchants,  the  great  money-changers  and 
Bsurers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  appear  to  have  settled 
inEn<;iand  before  the  year  1274,  and  took  up  their  first 
Raidence  in  a  street  of  the  city,  still  called,  from  them,  Lom- 
bard Street. 

Slowe,  in  his  'Survey  of  London,'  4to..  1603,  p.  202.  says, 
'Then  have  vo  Lombard  Streete,  so  calle<l  of  the  Lungo- 
birds  and  other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations. 
issembling  there  twise  every  day.  The  mealing  of  which 
laerchants  and  others  there  continued  until  the  22nd  of 
December  in  the  year  1568,  on  the  which  day  the  said 
iKivhanta  began  to  make  their  meetings  at  tlie  Bursse,  a 

&!  then  new  builded  for  that  purpose  in  the  warde  of 
hill,  and  was  since  by  her  majestio  Queen  Elizabeth 
Buned  the  Royal  Exebange.' 


Tlio  extortions  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  King  Ed- 
ward III.'.-*  time  became  so  great  that  he  is  stated  to  have 
seized  upon  their  estates.  They  continued  however  to  fol- 
low their  trade  :  and  when  Henry  VI.  borrowed  money  of 
them,  they  had  the  customs  mortgapetl  to  them  for  serurity. 

(DuCinge,  (Jfosf,  v.  'Langobardi;'  Pennant's  Hist,  qf 
L('tt(L  edit.  I  790.  p.  407  :  Naress  Glossan/,) 

LOMBARDIC  ARCHITECTURE,  this  style,  which 
has  already  been  touched  upon  ui  the  article  Gothic  Ar- 
CHiTFXTTTRK  (vol.  xi,  p.  32lO,  may  claim  to  be  considered 
the  generic  one  which  prevailed  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  until  the  appearance  of  the  Pointerl  or  Gothic.  It 
is  the  inlennediaie  link  between  them,  hue  so  united  with 
them  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  where  it  begins 
or  where  it  terminates.  Yet  although  the  same  elements, 
variouhl^'  modified  indec<l.  may  be  traced  in  our  Saxon  or 
Early  Norman  and  Norman  styles,  and  also  in  the  contem- 
porary styles  of  other  countries,  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  Italian  architecture  of  the  period  alluded  to, 
which,  if  it  has  something  in  common  with  those  collateral 
styles,  namely,  what  they  borrowed  from  it,  possesses 
also  much  that  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  that  marks  it  as 
a  separate  class.  In  the  degenerate  Roman  architecture 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  style  were  beginning  to  develop 
themselves,  owing  to  the  almost  e:eneral  application  of  the 
arch,  both  as  a  constructive  and  ornamental  feature,  and 
also  to  the  subordinate  rank  assigned  to  columns,  which, 
besides  being  enga:rcd,  or  partly  inserted  into  the  wall,  were 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  that  is,  although  they  retained 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  they  were  upon  a  compara- 
tively diminutive  scale  in  proportion  to  the  edifice  itself, 
each  story  being,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  decx)rated  with  its  own 
order.  Consequently,  though  nominally  no  change  had  l)een 
made,  in  reality  a  great  revolution  in  art  had  been  efi*ected. 

Notwithstanding  therefore  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  I^mliardic  historically  as  altogether  another 
style,  it  does  not  presicnt  much  greater  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter from  that  which  it  supplanted  than  the  latter  does 
from  the  earlier  Greco -Roman.  In  fact  it  was  only  a  further 
development  of  the  system  introduced  during  the  decline 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  so  far  more  consistent  and 
bomo^^eneous  than  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  discordant  features  and  conflicting  principles, 
namely,  small  orders  ap])lied  merely  as  decoration,  and  tiers 
of  arches  whose  iiiers  form  the  solid  parts  and  supports  of 
the  structure.  \\  bet  her  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  caprice, 
or  necessity,  or  of  aril  three,  the  Lombardic  style  reconciled 
these  two  contradictory  modes  by  combining  together  the 
arch  and  the  column,  and  rendering  the  latter  the  essential 
support  of  the  former.  It  is  true,  arches  resting  upon  insu- 
latwl  columns  occur  in  buildings  of  the  Decadence  period, 
for  instance,  in  what  are  now  the  churches  of  Sta.  Costanza 
and  Sunto  Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome;  but  in  such  cases, 
instead  of  s^iringing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  the  arches  rest  upon  a  piece  of  entablature  form- 
ing a  square  block  above  the  capital  (which  practice  has  been 
copied  in  the  interior  of  St.  Martin's  church,  London).  The 
discarding  all  appearance  of  entablature  was  undoubtedly 
an  improvement,  since  such  detached  fragments  of  it  served 
only  to  render  the  impropriety — supposing  there  to  be  any^~« 
of  placing  arches  upon  columns  all  the  more  glaring,  be- 
cau%  indicating  what  ought  to  be  a  continuous  horisontal 
memlMjr.  At  first  the  columns  themselves  wore  mostly 
tapering,  not  cylindrical  as  the  slender  detached  ones  met 
with  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  the  capitals  bore  a  more  or 
less  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
contour  and  proportion.  The  capital  itself  however  was 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  re.?t  of  the  column,  thereby 
affordinj?  a  greater  surface  or  impost  for  the  arches  to  rest 
upon ;  and  also  combining  the  appearance  of  security  at 
that  point  with  general  lightness  of  appearance.  The  shaft 
was  mostly  plain,  yet  frequently  highly  ornamental,  striated 
or  carved  in  different  ways,  and  sometimes  twisted,  either 
singly  or  with  two  slem.s  twining  spirally  around  each  other. 
Columns  funii»hing  examples  of  all  these  different  modes 
occur  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Paolo  and  San  Giovanni  La- 
terano  at  Rome,  and  the  capitals  present  quite  as  much 
variety,  it  seeming  to  have  been  the  aim  on  such  occasions 
to  introduce  as  much  diversity  as  possible,  instead  of  so 
arranging  the  columns  as  to  have  two  of  the  same  kind  placed 
together;  a  practice  probably  originating  in  making  use  of 
columns  and  fragments  taken  from  other  buildings ;  and 
afterwards  retain^  as  conducing  to  v^i'v^Vi  ^\Afv^w«ia. 
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Altlimigli  tlie  RTfliea  were,  a.4  firequcntly  ns  no  I;  qufic 
jfpkiii,  and  without  archivoU  mouldings  of  any  kintl,  iha  use 
'of  arcbivolts  was  by  no  means  uncommon;  sometimes  c^m- 
'  Siiting  of  merely  a  siiii'le  moulding  em-lLhsmg  a  plain  border 
'  around  the  arch,  at  others  drv  jJcrl  hiio/aacp,  and  mure  or 
» less  onriched,  as  in  the  front  of  the  caibedral  of  Fi-n,  in 
which  building  the  arches  dcs*Tibe  more  than  a  seraicii'cle 
^  above  ibe  capitals  of  tho  columnSi  beinj,'  prolonged  dowu- 
•-Vard:!  bv  a  deep  abacus,  consisiing  in  some  places  of  two, 
Mn  other^  of  a  single  plain  block  resting  immediately  on  the 
capital;  a  mode  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  pUicm^  a 
mere  lump  of  entablature  upon  the  culumn,  and  not  un- 
graceful m  itself,  because  it  gives  greater  height  and  im* 
porlance  to  tbe  arches,  which,   being  narrow,  would  else 
appear  stumpy,  depvesned,  and  overloaded  by  the  ornamA.'nt 
around  them.'  Similar  blocks  or  abaci  occur  in  the  remams 
of  Frederick    Barbarossa's  palace  at  Gelnhaus^en.    where 
imaJl  heads  or  masks  are  introduced  imme^lialely  above  such 
abaci,  so  as  to  till  up  the  space  there  between  the  arches, 
antl  continue  h\  some  degree  the  verliciil  lines  produced  by 
the  columns. 

Among  tbe  other  more  prominent  cbaraeteristics  of  this 
Btyle,  whjch  are  all  that  we  can  here  touch  upon»  it  should 
be  not  iced » that  whether  forming  actual  porticos  and  gulle- 
ries»  or  elofied  up  and  applied  merely  as  decoration,  these  ' 
arcades  were  generally  small  in  proportion  to  the  building 
ilself,  and  instead  of  occupying  the  entuc  width  of  th<^ 
front,  ur  other  elevation,  were  uwslly  inscrled  into  dislinf  t 
compartments  of  it,  sligblly  recessed  within  the  general 
fnce  tjf  iho  wall,  so  tlmttbe  plain  space*  between  them  as- 
sumed tbe  appearance  of  buiires^es,  or,  when  narrow\  of 
plain  pilasters  continued  up  to  live  cornice  of  the  gable  or 
roof,  and  cutting  through  whatever  string-courses,  ur  other 
horizoniul  mouldings  (if  there  were  any),  divided  the  dif- 
ferent  atories  or  stages  of  the  edifice.  Such  hut  tress- like 
iurfaoe« — for  buttresses  they  caiinut  properly  be  termed  — 
were  occcasionally  more  or  less  ennchcd;  sometimes  su 
mucji  so,  as  to  produce  vertical  lines  of  ormiment  con- 
tinued the  enlire  iieight  of  tbe  building,  as  in  the  front  of 
San  Michele  at  Pavia — which  city  may  be  considered  aus  the 
cradle  of  Lombardio  architecture.  When,  as  was  frequently 
done,  thoie  surfaces  were  made  wider  at  the  angles  of  tbe 
front  tl»an  el*ewhere,  they  gave  an  expression  of  repose  and 
of  great  solidity  to  it,  serving  bis  it  were  as  a  frame  to  ttie 
architectural  decoration. 

Among  the  other  pcculiaritiei  of  this  style,  lliat  ariiiing 
from  small  open  galleries  immediately  beneath  the  cor- 
nice  or  roof  is  too  remarkable  to  be  ovcrlooketl,  especially 
in  gable  fronts,  where  I  he  arcbes  of  such  galleries  fulluw 
the  slope  of  the  roof  iliielf,  the  columns  being  succes- 
sively elevated  one  above  another  on  steps  (so  that  the  base 
of  those  supporting  the  centre  arch  are  above  the  lower 
arches),  as  ut  San  Miebelc,  just  raentioned;  or  else  l)y 
placing  the  columns  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  their  height,  as  in  the  front  of  Pisa  cathe- 
dral. To  this  maybe  a<lded  the  very  prevalent  custom  of 
making  an  upper  cornice  or  border  of  very  smalt  interlacing 
arches,  or  rather  of  mouldings  producing  that  anpearance. 
Pinnacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aud  when  introcluccd  have 
the  look  of  being  set  on  the  part  they  rise  above,  being  se- 
parated from  it  by  horizontal  mouldings;  besides  which 
Ihey  are  generally  low,  and  somewhat  resemble  pedestals, 
Piunatlei  of  this  description  may  be  found  surmounting 
pilaster-breaki,  and  culling  through  either  an  horusoiital 
cornice  or  the  sloping  ones  of  a  gtible,  as  in  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Monxa* 

To  render  the  above  sVjjht  account  of  this  mediaeval  Ita- 
lian style  more  intelligible,  some  of  its  elements  ami  leading 
fonns  ure  here  indicated  in  a  sketch  exhibiting  two  different 
eompositions  of  a  fugade ;  the  half  front  marked  A  showing 
the  Columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  gable  all  of  the  some 
height,  but  placed  on  diftei-^ut  levels  ;  while  that  marked  B 
it»present.s  them  standing  on  the  same  horixontal  line,  and 
conse{^uontly  unequal  in  height.  The  feide  B  also  shows  a 
Yariation  in  regard  to  t!ic  form  of  the  gable»  which,  instead 
of  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  takes  a  hori- 
zon tot  dtrceiion  over  the  pier  at  the  antjle.  An  enriched 
pilaster  face  is  als^o  introduced  in  this  division  of  the  rut, 
and,  although  rather  peculiarly  npplied,  is  warranter!  by 
the  aulhnnty  of  San  Michele  ut  Pavia*  A  very  imperfect 
idea  however  is  thus  conveyed  of  the  \-aiiety  of  fea- 
tures, combinaliont  nd  proportions  which  the  style  itself 
•dmita. 


i 


The  other  cut  gives  t«n  example  of  an  arcade  on  a 
scale,  with  columns  variously  ornamented,  and  having  I 
capitals  surmounted  by  blocUs,  which  give  trreatcr  elevati 
to  tbe  arches  Ihemsclves,    This  however  is  only  one  parti- 
cular mode  ;  besides  which  both  the  columns  and  areh« 
sihowu  are  uniform  in  their  proportions,  and  conseq 
must  not  be  considered  rts  attempting  to  afford  a  i 
standard  of  a  style  which  permits  such  very  gr«at  lalH 
in  regard  to  features  of  that  sort. 
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LO^rBARDO    VENETIAN    KINGDOM,    REG? 
LOMBAHDO  VENETO,  is  a  state  of  North  Italy,  ci 
posed  of  the  former  duchies  of  Mil^n  and  Mantua,  and  1 
the  territory  of  the  Itite  republic  of  Venice.     The  duchy 
Milan  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  in  1535, all 
tbe  death  of  the  hist  duke  Sforza,  who  left  no  issue.     (TL*1 
BAHDV.]     Charles  V.  left  it  to  hi*^  son  Philip  II.  of  '^ 
and  it  remained  under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  I 
Austria  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  tlie  extinclioTll 
branch,  when  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
cession  it  pa^ised  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gerraau  br>a 
of  the  house  of  Austria.    The  duchy  of  Mantua  was 
verned   for  a  long  time  bv  the  Gonzaga  as  a   fiof  of  I 
empire,  but  tbe  lastdtikc,  Ferdinand,  having  sided  with  1 
French  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
peror  Juseph  1.  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  orapii 
the  Austrian  troops  having  taken  Mantua,  the  empa 
nexed  it  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.     Austria  eonlintl 
gijvern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  178 
By  the  peace  of  Campofonnio  of  the  following  year  Austi 
gave  up  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  compensaiM 
for  them  and  Belgium,  which  was  also  taken  from  hor  T 
the  French,  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Venioev  Vfhi 
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Bonaparte  had  overthrown.  Milan  and  Mantua,  or  Lom- 
bard v  Proper,  were  constituted  first  as  a  rei)ublic  de- 
peiiJcut  on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of 
whicii  Napoleon  made  himself  kint^  in  1 80 j.  '  At  the 
cIoao  of  that  year,  in  conMX|uenCo  of  the  campaign 
of  AusterlitZy  Napoleon  retook  from  Austria  tiie  Ve- 
netian territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardy,  styl- 
ing the  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdooi  ^^  Italy, 
thi)ugh  this  new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one-third 
of  Italy.  He  adfled  to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Lega* 
tions,  and  lastly  in  1808  the  Papal  Marches.  The  whole 
population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  six  millions.  In 
1814  the  Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied  the  kini;dom 
of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  Francis  again  took  possession  of 
his  former  territories  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of 
Venice,  the  latter  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss  of  Belgium ; 
and  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  concuss  of  Vienna. 
The  districts  soutli  of  the  Po  were  restoredi  to  their  former 
sovereigns;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  Legations  and 
Marches  to  the  Poihj.  The  emperor  Francis  then  consti- 
tuted the  territory  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a 
kin:^om,  styled  limbardo-Veneto,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Austria. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli, 
iiiul  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Carinthia  and 
(Jam iola,  and  several  offsets  of  the  Rheetian  Alps,  which  di- 
vide it  from  the  Tyrol ;  farther  to  the  north-west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rha)tian  Alps,  from  the  Ortler 
Spitz  to  Monte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  from  the  Grisons. 
From  Monte  Jorio,  an  irregular  boundary  line,  not  very 
definitely  marked  by  nature,  divides  the  Lombard  territory 
from  that  of  the  Canton  Ttciuo,  which  forms  part  of  Switz- 
erland. This  boundary-Uno  between  the  two  states  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Lago  Magqiore,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the  river  Tresa.  From  thence 
southwarfl,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  river  Ticino, 
which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
I^mhardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  divide  it  fi-oiu  the  Sar- 
dinian territories.  The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern 
boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  State,  except  in  one  part  of  the  Modena  frontier, 
where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  duchy  of  Mantua,  continues  to 
form  port  of  the  present  Austrian  Lombardy.  In  the  delta 
formed  by  the  Po,  the  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'  Ariano, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  name<l  Porto  di  Goro,  marks  the  limits 
between  tho  Austrian  and  Papal  territories.  [Ferrara,Li£- 
GAZXOXE  DI.]  Hie  eastern  boundar}-  of  the  kingdom  is 
formed  by  the  Adriatic.  Its  limits  to  the  north-east  are 
fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ausa,  west  of  the  Isonzo. 
[Friuli.] 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  Vice- 
roy, who  is  generally  an  arch-duke  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
iomily,  and  resides  at  Milan :  it  consists  of  two  great  ad- 
ministrative divisions:  1,  Provincie  I^mbarde.  or  goveni- 
ment  of  Milan ;  and  2,  Provincie  Venete,  or  government  of 
Venice.  These  divisions  acknowledge  for  their  respective 
political  heads  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Venice.  Each 
division  is  subdivided  into  provinces  called  Delegazioni,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  delegate ;  cac*h  province  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  commis- 
sary. The  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each 
commune  has  a  podesti  for  its  local  magistrate.  The  pro- 
vinces are  described  under  the  following  heads:  Lombard 
provinces— Bergamo ;  Brescia;  Como;  Crkmoxa;  Lo- 
dieCrema;  MAifTOVA;  Milano;  Pavia;  So.vdrio,  or 
Valtkllina.  The  Venetian  provinces  are  likewise  de- 
scribed under  Belluno;  Padova;  Rovigo;  Tueviso; 
Venbzia;  Verona;  Vicenza;  XJdink,  or  Friuli. 

The  whole  p)pulation  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  1S32 
of  4,279,000  persons,  namely,  2,379,000  in  the  Lombard  pro- 
vinces, and  1,900,000  in  the  Venetian.  (Serristori,  Sas^gio 
Statifticn  detf  Italia,  Vienna,  1833.)  In  1837  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Lombard  provinces  had  increased  to  2,450,071). 
{BoHelHno  di  Notisie  Statisiiche,  published  by  Jjainpato, 
Milano,  Maggio,  1S39.)  Wo  have  not  seen  any  correspond- 
ing statement  concerning  tho  Venetian  provinces  later  than 
1833. 

Tluj  governor  of  each  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Milan 
and  Venice  is  advised  and  assisted  by  a  central  congrega- 
tion or  provincial  assembly,  consisting  of  landholders  and 
deputies  from  the  royal  towns,  of  which  there  are  several 


in  each  provmco.  Evciy  province  returns  two  landholders; 
one  noble  and  the  other  not  noble,  as  deputies  n»d  every 
royal  town  returns  one  deputy.  The  respective  communal 
or  municipal  count-ils  select  three  iwivjns,  out  of  whom  tho 
emperor,  as  king  of  I-.ombardy,  chooses  one  as  a  deputy.  Tho 
deputies  are  elected  for  six  j-ears.  These  congregations 
are  not  legislative  assemblies,  but  boiu^ls  of  administra- 
tion ;  they  settle  the  proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general 
and  local ;  they  inspect  the  accounts  of  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  and  have  also  the  superintendence  of  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their  reve- 
nues. They  can  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  are  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  In  every  head  town  of  a  province  there  is  a 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eight,  six,  or  four  land- 
owners, one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  noble,  who 
concern  themselves  especially  with  the  administration  of^ 
the  municipal  and  communsd  finances  of  their  respective- 
districts.  The  communes  have  their  own  councils,  and  a. 
complete  system  of  communal  administration  has  been  es- 
tablished. (Collection  de  Constitutions,  Charles,  et  Loix- 
fondamentales  des  Peuples  de  V Europe  et  de  VAmiri([ue, 
par  Dufav,  Duvergier  et  Gaudet,  vol.  v.) 

The  administration  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdbni 
since  the  Restoration  has  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykts,  and 
other  public  works,  for  which,  in  the  course  of  fiftoon  years^ 
frum  1820  to  1834,  the  treasury  has  disbursed  forty-two 
miUions  of  livres  for  the  Lombard  provinces  alone.  This 
amount  is  independent  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  com- 
munes for  toe  communal  or  cross  roads,  which  from  1 8 14  to- 
1 83 1  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  millions,  for  a  length 
of  3294  miles  of  road.  Thirty-five  years  since  there  were- 
few  communal  roads  in  Lombardy' dcsening  the  name. 
Of  the  forty-two  millions  disbursed  by  the  government- 
treasury,  five  millions  have  been  employed  in  constructing 
or  repairing  the  dykes  in  the  province'of  Mantua;  about 
four  millions  in  completing  the  great  canal  called  Navi^lio  ;- 
a  million  and  a  half  in  making  roads  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Bergamo ;  about  as  much  again  for  the  great 
commercial  road  of  thp  Splugen  ;  two  millions  and  a  half 
for  the  road  over  the  Stilfser  Joch,  and  nearly  three  millions- 
more  for  continuing  it  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Como  down  to  Leeco ;  2,323,000  livres  for  completing  the 
cathedral  of  Milan ;  another  million  for  other  improvements* 
at  Milan  ;  600,000  livres  for  the  splendid  bridge  at  Buffu- 
lora  on  the  Ticino;  200,000  livres  for  a  new  asylum  for  the* 
deaf  and  dumb;  270,000  livres  for  buildings  occesscHry  tO' 
the  university  of  Pavia ;  103,000  for  a  new  college  at  Son- 
drio  in  the  Valtellina ;  half  a  million  for  roads  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Pavia,  &c.  A  recent  French  traveller  observes 
that '  nowhere  perhaps  on  the  Continent  is  tho  administra- 
tion of  the  roads  and  bridges  more  actively  and  usefully  em- 
ployed than  in  Lombardy.  Tlio  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy- 
exhibits  a  solid  material  prosperity ;  it  presents  the  fine  side  of 
the  Austrian  dominion.  The  roads  are  like  the  walks  of  a^gae-- 
den,  and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  government,  economical  and  parsimonious  in  other 
respects,  is  great  and  magnificent  in  this.  The  excellent 
state  of  repair  of  the  high  roads  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  is  maintained  at  the  annual  expense  of  about 
1,30j,000  francs  for  1618  Italian  miles  (GO  to  l^of  lat.)  of 
lenglli  of  road.'  (Val6ry,  Voyages  en  Itulie,  b.  2,  ch. 
xiv.) 

The  towns  of  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and 
Milan  above  all,  are  being  embellished,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  population.  Venice  is  the  only  exception  to 
this  generally  prosperous  condition  :  but  Venice  had  been 
silently  decaying  for  a  century  before  its  fall;  and  Bima- 
parte,  by  subverting  its  national  government,  completed  its 
ruin.  The  subsequent  stagnation  of  maritime  trade,  during 
the  long  war  that  followed,  aggravated  her  distress.  When 
Venice  came  into  possession  of  Austria  in  1814,  there  wero- 
no  less  than  44,000  individuals,  nearly  one-half  of  tho  po- 
pulation, who  retjuired,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  occasional 
relief  from  charity.  The  hospic«s  and  other  houses  for  the 
old,  the  infirm,  &c.,  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  from  1 8 1 4  to 
1 82 1  nearly  four  millions  and  a  half  of  livres  were  s|)ent  in  re- 
storing and  supporting  those  institutions;  and  four  millions 
more  in  the  following  ten  years.  By  these  means,  about 
GOOO  helpless  individuals  were  relieved.  The  house  of  ir 
dustry  for  the  able-bodied  poor  had  been  neglected  by 
French  administration,  and  the  commmie  or  municipujli 
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Vcsnice^'astoQ  poor  to  bear  the  extraordinary  chart^es  required 
in  otiler  tu  put  thai  insUUttioii  in  n  fiL^ljite  to  ful6l  itii  ubjecL 
Tbe  govcnimeiil  luok  it  iii  their  own  handsi  for  s/umc  \cars, 
and  bpent  719.000  livres  upon  it,  till  the  year  IH21,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  baniisof  tho  commune  in  a  prosperous 
cuiidiiion,  being  able  to  supply  its  expenditure  by  it«  own 
intNvui  and  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  its  iumates. 
B<.^ide:i  the  classes  thui  relieved,  there  were  still  numerous 
families,  many  of  whom  bad  seen  bettor  days,  but  who  had 
ftdlen  into  distress,  and  required  at  least  occaj»ional  relief. 
For  ihesG  a  *  Commission  of  pubhc  beneficence*  was  etitab- 
Itehcd.  consisling  of  the  principal  cilixcm*,  with  the  podeslA 
mul  the  |jalriareb  at  their  head:  the  j^oAernment  began  by 
oontnbuting  to  it^  funds  atthomteof  100,000  livres  a  year; 
it  then  received  suhscnplious,  donations,  and  bequests,  and 
Buw  it  has  an  income  of  about  half  a  million  of  hvres.  It 
distributes  relief,  especially  during  winter  and  in  seasons 
of  dearth,  to  nearly  40,000  iudividuuls  annually.  The  pay- 
.tneut  of  pensions  to  former  public  sorvants,  and  to  several 
ef  the  old  patrician  families  (who  lo^t  their  income  by  the 
fiiUof  the  republic),  which  bad  been  interruptt.'d  under  the 
French  administration,  was  resumed  by  the  Austrian  go- 
Veiiimcnt.  Independent  of  ihojc  direct  helps,  the  govem- 
m\t  undertook  the  repair  of  numerous  palaces,  churches, 
other  public  buildings  which  were  threatened  with 
as  well  as  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  etjpcciuUy  of 
tl  '   marbW  dyke  c-dUed  the  MurQZzii  upon  which 

\  lends  for  its  safety  from  the  ivaves  of  tho  Adriatic, 

f  i'n  viute  millions  of  livres  have  been  spent  by  the  Irea- 
Bury  for  all  these  objects  in  the  last  twenty  years.  By 
making  Venice  the  head  town  of  one-balf  of  tho  kingdom, 
mild  lUe  teat  of  a  government,  and  of  numerous  oflicei  and 
boards  of  admtiiislratioQ,  considerable  advantage  has  acciuetl 
to  the  town,  inasmuch  as  salaries  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  livres  annually  are  expended  in  it.  The 
archives  of  the  Venetian  republic,  tho  richest  coUeclion 
peibapi^  of  slate  documents  existing,  have  been  placed  and 
arrani^ed  in  the  convent  of  tbe  Frari,  where  they  fill  more 
than  200  apartments.  The  Ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark,  with  its 
■plenilid  marble  stairca&os  and  apartments  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
great  masters,  had  been  turned  under  the  French  adminis- 
Iralion  into  public  otUccs  and  courts,  to  the  great  injury 
•f  its  ornaments,  paintings,  and  sculptures.  The  Aui»trian 
adminlati alien  has  cleared  and  restored  that  monument  of 
sniient  Venetian  f^eatness,  and  leaving  il  unencumbered 
^.>r  the  admiration  of  the  public,  has  purchased  the  palace 
Corner  uud  other  buildiuga,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lioti  of  livres,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  offices  and  officers 
of  the  administration.  Another  batf  mUUon  has  been 
d  tu  the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchal  Semiaury, 
ttn  equal  sum  for  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
Vholoof  \euiee  has  been  made  a  porto  franco,  by  force  of 
which  regulation  articles  of  foreign  importation  are  con- 
sumed within  the  town  without  paying  duty.  All  these 
cares  and  benefits  have  considerably  alleviated  tbe  general 
dialresd  which  was  observable  in  Venice  for  several  yedtis 
\b£i/QT  tbe  peace:  travellers  who  did  not  search  into  the  re- 
mote causes  of  it.  attributed  all  to  tbe  fault  of  the  Austrian 
fovernment*  The  accounts  of  those  tourists  who  visited 
taly  in  the  tirst  years  oi^er  the  ]ieace,  when  everything 
WELs  still  unhinged  in  consequence  of  the  crreat  poUtical 
clma^e,  arc  now  (juite  out  of  date.  The  commerce  of  Venice 
lu*s  revived ;  the  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Venice,  which  were 
t2^^  in  1832,  amounted  in  1837  to  above  .1000  vessels,  of 
Kre^ate  burllien  of  2 11, 000  tons.  Venice  ranks  now 
thirtl  port  of  lialy,  ne\t  lo  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 
'h«  marttime  commerce  of  Austria  has  increased  wonder- 
fully since  the  peace.  Twenty  years  npo  il  liad  not  above 
r  ■  \     :  vt^sijcU;  it  has  now  :  '  oo,  about  one 

li  Irelontt  to  Venice,     i  >  Statisiicodi 

^"-^"1-3^;  Semptn"  *■  f  nid  in  ri^poata 

*  4ey,  Paris,  18.14.) 

n,,..ui  ,1,.  ,Mi|Lr  »f;,.r!    ihe  Austrian 
\\*notian  king- 
_.ii  which  it  had 
f already  c-  ,  ani  which  is  one 

tof  the   iij  ]     I  The  elementary 

dIs  Wtie  tii^L  opuried  in  Lombardy  in   1822,  and  ten 
I  lifter  there  was  hardly  a  commune  without  its  school, 
rirliilst  several  of  tlic  more  extensive  and  populous  com- 
I  muiies  hafl  two.     The  number  of  communes  in  tbe  Lom- 
bard ^rovinoim  is  'liM^  cuid  tbe  elementary  soUooU  for 


boys  are  2348.  and  tbo»o  for  girls  t2.1L  Huf  .x  i^^  '>pgf#»^ 
galo  number  of  the  schools  thctre  are  7\ 
M^ling  of  four  classes ;  the  rest  consist  of  i  _ 
Tlie  course  of  instruction  is: — First  class,  -. 
writing,  elementary  religious  instruction,  the  i 
of  arithmetic.  Second  class,  reading,  writing,  the  emi?chlfm,*1 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  fractions.  The  cour^  la^ 
the  Urst  and  second  classes  lasts  three  yearns.  Third  etafcifl 
calligraphy,  Italtan  grammar,  spocimens  of  epistolary 
narrative  composition,  the  elements  of  Latin,  esplafl 
of  (he  gospels  hf  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  nnthi! 
fractions  and  rule  of  ibree*     Fourth  C  uetr 

principles  of  ai'chitecture,  mochanics,  (;<  dnl 

natural  history.    A  flt^h  class  is  estahiiMx^ii  m  the 
towns  of  provmces,  in  which  are  taught  history,  tbe  i 
ci pies  of  commerce,  book-keer-^T^iv  »Tir»itirrr,  ir„.^  ''^^>-^i\t 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  tL 

lish  languages.    The  course  lu      j  l^  ^  .  ,  ^  ^„.^ 

three  to  four  years. 

The  female  elementary  schools  are  divided  into   tli 
classes:— First  class,  spelling  and  writing,  mental  ttrithine-l 
tic,  needlework,  written  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction,^ 
consisting  of  the  little  catccluiim.   Second  class,  religious  lo-J 
struction,  orthoepy,  the  elements  of  grammar,  tlie  fourruH^ 
of  arithmetic^  writing  and  parsing,  luurkinsf  and  oTnbroklcry. 
Third  class,  aarrcd  history,  explu nation  of  the  gospeU.  calli- 
graphy. Italian  grammar,  epiitolary  ci>n) position,  the  know^ 
ledge  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  currency. 

In  these  schools  there  is  vipon  an  average  one  tencher  for 
every  40  pupils.  Corporal  puniabtnent  is  strictly  furbidden. 
The  tuition  is  graluilous,  the  schools  being  sisnuori.rl  iv,,m 
the  communal  fund.     The  schoolmasters  has  i  fr» 

400  livres  of  fixed  annual  salary.     A  regis:  ^  ■  tti 

every  commune,  and  vcriQed  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  of 
all  the  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  who  are  all  ex- 
pected to  attend  their  regular  course  at  the  schools,  unleit 
tUoy  have  a  dispensation  from  the  visiting  inspector,  on 
account  of  illness  or  other  sititicicnt  caone. 

In  IH33  there  were  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  906  boyi 
out  of  every  J  000  of  the  prescribed  age  who  attended  tb« 
elementary  schools.    In  the  province  of  Como  tliere  wew 
778  out  of  every  lOOO;   in  that  of  Drescia  747;   in  thatcf 
Sondiio  or  Vallellina  733;   in  that  of  Milan  687;    in\ 
of  Pavia  fj47  ;   in  Lodi  e  Crema  (i4fi  ;    in  thr*     •  ' ' 
632  ;  in  that  of  Mantua  513.   The  proportion 
follows :— Bergamo  909  of  every  1000  ;  Bresciii  ^  . . ,  . 
427;  Pavia  403;  Lodi  e  Crema  38'2;  Mantua  330;  Milaa 
302;  Cremona  210;  Como  195. 

Of  the  Venetian  provinces  we  have  not  seen  later  repnn 
ihan  1823,  when  the  system  had  not  had  time  to  attam  its 
full  extent.  There  wore  then  about  1400  seliools^  atl»jul«<l 
hv  62,000  boy?i,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  mtinW 
of  the  prescriiied  age,  and  directed  by  1553  ieache(*«  «»r 
assistants,   and    29   female    schools    frcr{uenled    by    -i  ^0 

firla,  There  wcro  405  communes  still  deficient  in  »cbi>jl», 
he  iystem  however  was  extending,  and  has  hc^en  in  pr^ 
gress  annually  ever  since.  (Quadri,  ProBpetio  Siatuhco  H<H$ 
Prffvincie  Venete.) 

The  text- books  used  in  these  schools  are:  ^^  "  ■  ^  1- x^k 
for  the  lowest  class,  spellmg-bouk  and  leiuhi  iil<^* 

catechism;    an  historical  compendium  of  ti 
ment ;    historical  compendium    of    the  Ne\\     i 
duties  of  subjt^ct^ ;  eleiuenb  of  physics;   elein* 
metry  ;    introduction  to  geographv.  in  two   parts;   loU 
duclion  to  Italian   grararaur ;  giuie   lo  composition;   Tt»-^ 
ligiDus   instruction    for  the  two  elementar)'^  clo^ 
thodical  guide  for  teaching ;    little  tales  for  in> 
principles'of  arithmetic  in  four  parts,  for  each  of  liiv  i<x\it\ 
classes.     These  hooks  are  sold  at  a  few  centimes  each,  an 
ahuut   192,000  copies  of  them  ari    ^\       '        *  \% 

the  pupils.  tSaccht,  Memotia  Stf 
deW  EIn?ne/i tarts  htrtisione  in  L 
tk^ii  altrt  Stuti  d'lialut,  Milano,  (4 

tico  dt  Mf/ufto,  art/io  lHJ;i,  pnmo  At  .-  -.  r .  i  i 
In  the  ujiper  elcmentui'V  schools  of  the  - 
provmces  tlutre  an?  courses  of  mctliodiral  teaci -- .,    ...  ttJ 
who  are  intended  for  schoolmastcri.    About  5«lj  'pupils  fo^ 
low  theio  coui'se^  annually. 

There  are  also  in  tho  towns  and  villages  of  L 
*  Bcuole  festive,'  or  Sunday  and  holiday  schiKils,  j 
in  number,  for  children  above  twelve  j'ears  of  B4>e,  or 
those  below  that  age,  who  cannot  on  account  of  tltetr  < 
patkons  attend  the  daily  elemeotaLry  8ohoalB>    in 


i  wew 

f  hat  of  j 

in  that  j 
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these  lewons  aro  given  in  drawing  applied  to  the  arts.  In 
Milan  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  gives  evening  courses 
during  the  winter  for  those  operatives  who  wish  to  learn  or- 
namental, architectural,  and  plan  drawing,  machinery,  en- 
gineering, &C.  There  are  also  for  the  wealthier  classes 
about  JO  collegi  convitti,  or  puhlic  hoarding-schools,  and 
80  private  ones,  besides  GUU  private  daily-schools.  Infant- 
schools  have  also  been  ostablisliud  of  late  years  in  most  towns 
of  Lombardy.  (*0n  the  Institution  of  Infant  Schools  and 
Holiday  Schools  in  Lombardy,'  in  No.  xix.of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  (^  Education,  J  uly,  1  b35 . ) 

From  the  upper  elementary  lichools  b'lys  who  intend  to 
pursue  their  studios  pass  into  the  gymnasia,  of  which  there 
IS  one  iu  alm«st  every  town,  and  about  66  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  with  about  300  professors,  und  attended  by  be- 
tween 7UO0  and  8UU0  students.  The  g>-mnasial  course  lasts 
six  years,  four  of  which  are  employed  in  the  study  of  Latih 
and  Greek  grammar  and  prosody,  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  lloman  antiquities.  The  other 
two  years  are  engrossed  by  rhetoric  and  poetry,  study  of  the 
claiuics,  algebra,  genera]  geography,  and  history,  antient  and 
moilern,  and  religious  instruction.  (Sacchi,  Quadra  Statistico 
delC  Istrusione  Gintmsiale  in  lymiburdioy  in  the  BoUet- 
tino  Statistico  di  Miiatw,  Murch,  1835;  and  also  an  article 
on  '  Italian  Education,*  in  No.  vi.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Education^  April,  1832.)  Besides  the  gymnasia,  there 
are  38  private  institutions  for  youths, '  case  private  d  edu- 
cazione  maschile,'  approved  of  by  the  government,  which 
escerciscs  an  inspection  over  them.  There  are  two  general 
direzioni,  or  boards,  at  Milan  and  Venice,  fur  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  establishments  for  secondary  or  gram- 
mar education  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  ladies  there  are  34  collef^i  femminili,  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Tere.-ia,  of  Sales, 
of  Santa  Chiara,  and  other  orders,  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  which  are  the  only  convents 
existing  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  All  other 
monastic  institutions  were  suppressed  long  since  under  the 
French,  and  their  property  was  sold. 

The  Lombardu- Venetian  kingdom  is  not  only  better  sup- 
plied with  elementary  instruction  than  any  other  Italian 
stale,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  universal  system  of 
popular  education  has  been  established.  With  regard  to 
*  secondary'  or  gymnasial  education  this  kingdom  is  also 
better  provided  than  any  other  Italian  state,  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  excepted.  The 
method  however  of  the  gymnasial  education  has  remained 
as  it  was  of  old,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  is 
considered  by  many  persons  that  too  much  time  is  spent 
about  Latin,  at  least  by  the  ni-ajurity  of  the  pupils,  who  are 
not  intended  for  the  bar  and  other  learned  professions.  Above 
the  gymnasia  are  the  Lyceu.  of  which  there  are  1 1  in  the  whole 
Lombardo- Venetian  kinifdom,  namely,  two  at  Milan,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  following  towns :  Herf^amo,  Brescia,  Man- 
tua, Cremona,  Como,  Loui,  Venice,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Udine.  The  Lycea  are  devoted  to  philosophical  studies, 
aud  the  course  lasts  two  yours. 

Lastly,  the  two  universities  of  the  kin{j[dom,  Padua  and 
Favia,  supply  instruction  in  all  professional  branches  oi 
leamins^.  A  delaile<l  account  of  these  universities  is  given 
in  an  article  on  the '  Statistics  of  Education  iu  Italy,'  in  Nos. 
v.  and  xvL  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  KducationtOci.  1834. 

Tlie  object  of  the  Austrian  guvernnient  in  this  extensive 
system  of  education  is  clear  and  definite ;  it  proposes  to 
funs  a  population  of  docile  but  not  ignorant  or  indolent 
subjects ;  to  make  individuals  in  general  contented  with 
their  respective  stations  in  life,  without  precluding  any  one 
from  using  his  honest  exertions  to  make  the  best  of  that 
station ;  and  also,  if  talents  <ind  opportunities  should  favour, 
to  rise  to  a  higlior  one  without  injury  to  others  or  dis- 
turbance to  society.  There  is  no  exclusive  caste  in  Lum- 
banly;  all  are  efjual  before  the  law,  and  any  one  may 
attain  the  highest  ollices  of  the  state.  'The  Austrian 
government,'  says  an  intelligent  French  traveller,  already 
quoted,  *  is  both  military  and  pedagogical ;  sergeants  and 
schoolmasters  aro  its  functionaries.    The  effects  of  this 

fciieral  education  are  already  quite  perceivable  in  Lom- 
ardy,  and  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  a 
very  fine  sentiment  of  the  emperor  Francis.  Hcino:  urged 
once  by  some  Milanese  noblemen  to  proclaim  a  distinct 
criminal  statute  for  this  kingdom,  as  the  Austrian  sl:ilute 
was  considered  too  mild  for  the  temper  of  the  Italians,  ho 
l^uiiod,  saying  that  U19  spread  of  educa^tion  and  civilization 


would  render  his  code  as  fit  for  Lombardy  as  it  was  for  the 
hereditary  states.  "  When  all  the  people  shall  be  nhlo  to 
read,"  said  he.  "  they  will  stab  no  lonTCr." '  (VaK'ry, 
Voyages  HintoriqMs  et  Littcraf'res  en  Itahe^  b.  iii.,  ch.  VL) 

Tlie  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  in  force  in  the 
Lombanlo-Venetian  kingdom.  Of  the  merits  of  the  Aus- 
trian civil  code  much  has  been  written,  and  several  modem 
jurists,  Thibaut,  Schmidt,  and  others,  have  considered  it  in 
several  respects  superior  to  the  French  or  Nnpoloon  code. 
The  penal  code  is  genorallv  milder  than  tho  French;  but 
the  trial,  or  dibats.  as  the  I*  rench  call  them,  arc  not  public  : 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  aro  taken  in  writin>^, 
and  communicated  to  the  accused,  who  ran  demand  to  bo 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  A  legal  proof 
is  required,  besides  the  full  moral  conviction  of  tho  judtj^e, 
in  order  to  condemn  a  culprit.  This  legal  proof  is  made 
out  not  solely,  as  it  has  1>een  misstated,  from  the  confession 
of  the  accused,  but  also  from  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses 
and  from  circumstantial  evidence.  Two  assessors  attend 
the  judge  throughout  tho  whole  proceedings,  and  allirm 
upon  oath  their  legality  and  impartiality.  Every  species  of 
torture  has  been  abolished  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  II. 
The  Austrian  penal  code  has  also  abolished  the  penalty 
of  confiscation,  which  the  code  Napoleon  retained  in  certain 
cases — among  others,  against  emigrants.  By  the  Austrian 
law,  the  property  of  a  state  prisoner  or  political  emigrant 
who  will  not  surrender  himself  for  trial  is  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  trustees,  who  administer  it  for  tho  benefit  of  his 
family,  creditors,  and  heirs ;  and  it  is  restored  to  him  on 
his  return,  or  to  his  next  of  kin  after  his  death,  if  he  dies 
an  emigrant.  For  other  particulars  we  refer  readers  to  the 
code  itself,  as  many  misrepresentations  of  its  provisions 
have  gone  about  the  world,  in  books  of  travels  or  political 
pamplilets,  few  of  the  authors  of  which  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is  however  one 
work,  with  a  half-oHicial  character,  which  has  undertaken 
to  refute  many  of  the  most  outrageous  charges  made  a'^^ainst 
the  Austrian  administration  in  Lombardv,  by  appealing  to 
texts,  dates,  and  notorious  facts.  (Semptice  Veritd  in  ris^ 
post  a  alle  Accuse  di  Enrico  Misley,  Paris,  1834.) 

Religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  Austrian  laws. 
The  Protestants  have  a  chapel  at  Venice,  and  another  at 
Betgamo.  The  Grreek  or  Eastern  communion  has  a  church 
at  Venice;  and  tlie  Jews  have  synagogues  at  Venice, 
Mantua,  Padua,  and  other  towns. 

The  Italian  regiments  are, — eight  of  infant  r}%  of  three  bat- 
talions each;  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  or  light  infantry; 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  These  are  numbered  among  the 
other  regiments  of  the  Austrian  army,  and,  like  tiiein,  aro 
called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy.  There  aro 
besides  two  garrison  battalions  at  Mantua  and  Venice ;  and 
a  corps  of  gendarmerie  for  the  police  service.  There  is  a 
military  college  and  a  school  of  artillery  at  Milan.  Tho 
navy  consists  of  from  thirty  to  forty  vessels  of  war,  including 
three  ships  of  the  line;  and  its  principal  station  is  iit 
Venice,  where  there  is  a  college  for  cadets,  also  a  corps  of 
marines,  and  a  battalion  of  naval  artillery.  In  all,  tho 
number  of  the  military  furnished  by  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace  amounts  to  about  30,0UU  men,  being  one  man  to  142 
inhabitants.  [AusmiA,  Emfirk  of.]  There  are  eif^ht 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  Mantua,  which  is  tho 
strongest  of  all,  Peschicra,  Ijcgnago,  Orsupo,  Pizzii^lietfone, 
Rocca  d'Anfo,  Palmanova,  and  Venice.  The  "Austrian 
troops  garrison  also,  conformably  to  treaties,  three  front  tr 
places  belonging  to  neighbouring  states,  namely,  Piacen/a 
m  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  Ferrara  and  Comucihio  in  tlie 
Papal  State.  In  most  head  towns  of  provinces  tlien-  is  a 
commandant.  The  *  comando  gene  rale  miUtare,' or  military 
head-quarters,  is  stationed  at  Verona. 

The  hierarchy  consists  of  two  archbishops,  of  Milan  and 
Venice,  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  lank  of  Patriuicli ;  aud 
eighteen  bishotis.  The  parishes  are  44 S3,  and  the  clerical  se- 
minaries  17.  Tho  clergy  in  all  amount  to  'JJ,i>lH  individuals. 

Tho  judiciary  consists  of  a  Tribunale  di  Prima  Is- 
tanxa,  both  for  civil  and  criminal  matters,  in  every  head 
town  of  a  province  ;  of  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Milan 
and  the  other  at  Venice ;  and  lastly,  of  u  supreme  court  f,.r 
the  whole  king«loni,  called  the  Senate,  which  sits  at  Verona. 
Two  commercial  cuurts  are  established,  one  at  Milan  and 
the  other  at  Venice.  In  each  of  the  smaller  towns  is  a 
Pretore.  or  inferior  jud^o,  rorrc^-^pondinir  to  Iho  jii-es  d^ 
paix  in  France.  There  are  133  Pretori  in  the  whoL;  hingdo 
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most  fertile  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitanUi  and  the  extensive  system  of  irrigation  increase 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  numerous  rivers  which  come  from  the  Alps  are  per- 
ennial, and  the  fitslds  of  Lombardy  never  appear  in  that 
parched  condition  which  those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of 
many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  exhibit  in  summer. 
The  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of 
Lombardy  proper,  and  those  of  Padua,  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  The  poorest 
provinces  are  Valtellina  and  Belluno. 

Lombanly  proper  produces  in  abundance  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  its  population  ;  corn, 
vine,  ric^j,  fruits,  cheese,  and  excellent  meat.  The  two 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are: — 1,  silk,  which  is 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  eighty  millions  of 
Italian  livres,  or  about  3,20t),000  pounds  sterling,  besides 
silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  of  livres :  2,  rice,  of  which  tho  averaj];e  annual 
produce  is  valued  at  about  thirty  millions  of  livres,  one  half 
of  which  is  exported.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is 
cultivated  are  the  low  tlats  of  the  provinces  of  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cremona,  and  part  of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the 
provinces  of  Padua  and  Roviejo.  The  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently  under 
water  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
productive  of  diseases  among  the  peasantry,  and  yet  other 
authorities,  persons  who  are  natives  of  the  districts,  and 
medical  men  also,  among  others  Frank  and  Adolfi,  contend 
that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rice 
districts,  such  as  Crema,  enjoy  as  much  health  and  as  great 
longevity  as  those  of  the  hilly  countries  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia.  (Analist  delle  Bisaje,  Crema,  1833;  and  also  an 
article,  '  Le  Kisaje  del  territorio  Cremano  giustificate,'  in 
tho  Bollettino  Statistico  of  Milan,  June,  1 838.)  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  cheese,  especially  from  Lodi, 
which  is  erroneously  called  Par migiano,  and  hemp,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo. 
Salt  is  imported  from  Istria,  Parma,  and  Sicily. 

The  principal  manufactures,  besides  those  of  silks  already 
mentioned,  are  glass,  especially  at  Venice,  paper,  ornamental 
works  in  bronze,  and  straw  hats,  especially  at  Bassano,  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  Tuscany:  there  are  also  establish- 
ments for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works.  Lom- 
bardy is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  receives 
most  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  uses  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  bookselling  and 
publishing-  trade,  although  subject  to  the  censorship,  is 
more  flourishing  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put 
together.  About  1000  new  works  of  eveiy  description  are 
published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom.  Expensive 
engravings,  as  well  as  lithographic  prints,  form  a  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  The  journals  published  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  amount  to  nearly  forty ;  there 
are  daily  newspapers  at  Milan  and  Venice,  and  weekly  ones 
in  most  of  the  head  towns  of  provinces,  and  the  rest  are 
scientific  and  literary  journals,  either  monthly  or  quarterly. 
Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Milan  has  also  a  '  conservatorio,'  or  college  for  musical  pupils. 

The  public  charitable  establish  men  tH,  hospitals,  orphan 
and  foundling  asylums,  houses  of  industry,  Monti  di  Piet^ 
&c.,  in  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  the  number  of  eighty-eight. 

Tho  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  to  about  eighty- 
three  millions  of  livres,  or  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  tho  sources  of  taxation  have  remained  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  French  admi- 
nistration, but  tho  resiHictive  burthens  of  some  of  the  taxes, 
such  as  tho  land-tax,  the  tax  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
salt  and  tobacco,  the  postages,  &c.,  have  been  somewhat 
alleviatcHl  since  the  Austrian  restoration.  The  latter  has 
abolished  the  tax  which  the  French  government  had  put 
on  those  who  exercised  the  lil)eral  professions,  such  as 
artists,  literary  men,  physicians,  &c. 

AVith  re<;ard  to  the  expenditure,  tho  public  oillcers. 
and  especially  tho  magistrates  and  judges,  are  better  paid 
now  than  they  were  under  Naiwlcon's  government.  In 
the  Lombard  provinces  alone,  the  stipends  of  the  judges 
and  proton  amount  to  2,055,070  livTCs  or  franc*  annually, 
while  umW  Napoleon  they  amounted  to  1,040,38:)  livn^s 
only.  The  professors  of  \he  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Pmlua  have  also  had  their  salaries  increased.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  government  treasur)'  assists  the  com- 
mune in  nupporting  and  «xt«nding  the  system  of  popular 


education.  The  large  sums  spent  annually  by  the  treasury 
on  public  works,  roads,  canals,  dykes,  bridges,  and  charitable 
institutions  have  also  been  mentioned  above.  The  conser- 
vatory, or  school  of  music,  at  Milan,  under  the  French  was 
supported  by  the  tax  laid  on  the  hcensed  gambling-bouses 
annexed  to  the  theatres.  Tlie  Austrian  government  has 
suppressed  the  gambling-houses,  and  pays  out  of  its  tita- 
sury  36,000  francs  for  the  conservatorio,  and  240,000  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  theatres. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aspirations  and 
disappointed  national  feelings  of  many  Italians  who  regret 
being  dependent  on  a  foreign  power,  it  may  be  affinned 
with  safety  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  in  i 
thriving  and  progressive  condition,  and  that  it  is  the  best 
administered  country  in  Italy,  excepting  perhaps  Tuscany. 
The  general  amnesty  published  in  September,  1838,  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  favour  of  all  political  offendos, 
has  contributed  to  restore  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  the 
bosom  of  numerous  families.  Further  investigation  and 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  administration  in 
Lombardy  may  be  found  in  two  articles  of  the  Foreijfn 
Quarterly  Ixeview,' The  Austrian  Government  and  the  Ita- 
lian liberals.'  in  No.  xxvi..  May,  1834;  and  '  Italy  ind 
Europe,*  in  No.  xxviii.,  December  of  the  same  year. 

LOMBARDY  and  LOMBARD  CITIES.  The  name  of 
Lombardy,  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Longobardi^ 
its  former  possessors,  has  been  applied  in  its  widest  sense, 
though  with  no  very  definite  limitation,  to  that  tract  of 
country  which  the  Romans  called  by  the  name  of  Gsalpioe 
Gaul,  and  which  includes  the  principal  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  from  the  point  where  that  river  leaves  behind  it  the 
hills  of  Montferrat  to  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic  It  con- 
sists  chielly  ot  an  immense  plain  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  between  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  breadth 
from  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  besides  the  numerous  valleys  which  open  into  it 
from  the  north.  A  physical  description  of  this  fine  x^poa 
is  given  under  Po. 

The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobirds  bjr 
Charlemagne  did  not  destroy  the  political  existence  of  that 
people.  They  retained  their  laws  and  institutions,  their 
property,  and  their  numerous  and  powerful  nobility ;  they 
continued  a  nation  and  a  kingdom,  subject  hovever  to  m 
monarchy  of  the  Franks.  At  Pavia,  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  successors  of  CharlemagDe  WCR 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  as  kings  of 
Italy,  previous  to  their  coronation  at  Rome  as  empennof 
the  West  and  kings  of  the  Romans.  The  Longobard  code 
continued  in  force  for  the  Longobard  population,  while  thi 
descendants  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  or  RomaUi  u 
they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  law.  The  nsBC 
of  Lombardy  was  retained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the  ftmn 
dominions  of  the  Longobards:  the  duchiea  of  SpoMo^ 
Friuli,  Tuscany,  and  Benevento,  although  some  of  than 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  Longobard  dynasties,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name. 

The  feudal  system,  according  to  which  tlie  poiaessioo  of 
land  was  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  constituted  bis  liability 
to  military  service  and  feudal  duties,  was  more  fully  deve- 
loped under  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemagne,  when 
every  duke,  count,  or  marquis  began  to  consider  himself  ii 
independent,  and  in  order  to  support  his  iudependcaee 
divided  and  subdivided  the  land  belonging  to  him  tmoDg 
numerous  subfeudatories  called  vavassors,  wlio  swore  ktHiJ 
and  homage  to  him,  and  were  bound  to  follow  him  to  the  win 
At  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ninth  centurr, 
the  towns  began  to  rebuild  their  walls,  which  had  been 
razed  by  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  themselTci 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  Saracens,  and 
other  predatory  bands.  The  towns  had  retainefl  the  antient 
system  of  curia*,  or  municipalities,  and  the  citizens  eleeted 
their  own  magistrates.  The  distinction  between  Longobspl 
and  Roman  became  gradually  obliterated  among  the  people; 
they  were  all  Italians  or  Lombards  together. 

After  the  de^iosition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  thecratn 
of  Italy  was  disputed  for  about  seventy  years  amonflrn  see- 
cession  of  pretenders,  Italians  and  Burgundians,  until  Otbo 
I.  of  Saxony  seized  it  with  a  firm  hand,  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  the  popo,  a.p.  901.  Otho  and  his  successors  re- 
sided chielly  in  CJcruKiny ;  they  came  now  and  then  to 
Italy  at  the  head  of  armies,  when  they  generally  pitched 
their  tents  and  hi:ld  their  sovereign  court  in  the  plain  of 
Koncaglia  near  Piacenaui»  whither  all  the  great  ftua^toriei 
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if  Loinbardy  and  other  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  tnagiatrates 
of  die  towDs,  were  summoned  to  pay  their  homage,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and '  placita.'  But  with 
the  emperor's  return  to  Germany  the  great  vassals  retire<l 
to  their  castles,  and  the  magistrates  and  bishops  returned  to 
their  cities.  Each  town  and  district  was  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  ail  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a 
ai<*tant  sovereign. 

The  political  system  of  most  towns  of  North  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  consisted  of  the  nobles,  feuda- 
tories, and  subfeudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
respective  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  of  the  principal  citi- 
sens.  who  constituted  their  council,  and  were  consulted  by 
them.  The  citizens  elected  their  magistrates,  called  scabini, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  The  emperors  ap- 
pointed to  the  sees,  the  old  mode  of  election  by  the  clergy 
And  people  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the 
bisbopii  having  become  feudatories  of  the  empire.  Tho 
Mnperors  also  appointed  from  time  to  time  their  missi,  or 
cemniiasioners,  who  were  often  Italian  nobles  or  prelates, 
and  vere  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  authority.  As 
§m:  the  supposed  municipal  charters  granted  to  the  towns  by 
Otho  1^  tnere  is  no  e\'idcnce  of  them.  A  veil  covers  the 
first  period  of  the  history  of  the  municipal  emancipation  of 
the  towns  of  Lombardy,  for  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or 
•leventh  eentury  has  traced  its  progress ;  it  grew  silently 
ODfler  the  reign  of  Otho  and  his  successors,  the  citizens 
■lowly  and  gradually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre- 
logMivet  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  atten- 
Hon  to  their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  dis- 
eofd  fint  breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between 
die  vmrioiu  classes  of  the  population.  The  vavassori,  or 
infaiar  nobles,  of  whom  there  wore  several  gradations, 
Ming  to  the  extensive  system  of  subfeudation,  or  sub- 
fttmnre,  rose  in  arms  against  the  great  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  archbishop  HeriSert.  The  archbishop  de- 
inted  them  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined 
lij  the  malecontents  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  they  ap- 
peilei!  to  the  emperor  Conrad,  who  came  to  Italjr  in  1036, 
aad  defHMed  and  imprisoned  the  archbishop.  Henbert  soon 
iwde  his  eMape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  joy- 
fiUj  leeeived  inr  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  and 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  imperial  forces  he 
eialled  to  arms  the  people  oieverv  district  of  the  town, 
without  distinction  of  condition,  "till  this  time  the  use  of 
I  had  been  a  privilege  of  the  nobles  or  milites.  On  this 
akm  Heribert  introduced  the  carroccio,  or  cart  drawn  by 
in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  great 
of  the  city  fixed  upon  it,  which  was  drawn  in  the 
Bidafeof  the  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders,  who 
fpom  a  raised  platform  gave  their  directions  during  the 
€ffiiU  By  degrees  every  city  adopted  the  carroccio,  which 
lionaiie  a  kind  of  palladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  in- 
dependence. Thus  it  was  that  the  episcopal  ^vemment 
«f  Milan  and  other  cities  prepared  the  way  for  their  muni- 
cipal liberty.  In  1041  the  plebeians  or  burghers  rose  against 
ike  whole  class  of  nobles,  owing  to  some  insult  offered  by 
ene  of  them  to  a  common  citizen.  Lanzo,  himself  a  noble, 
led  the  people;  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.  The  arch- 
bisbop  Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
^[Barrel,  emigrated  with  the  rest.  The  nobles,  being  joined 
lay  others,  Moekaded  Milan,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to 
"ftmine,  when  after  three  years  Lanzo  managed  to  bring 
nboot  a  reconciliation,  and  the  nobles  returned.  In  fact, 
the  dtisens  oould  not  well  do  without  them,  for  thev  formed 
the  only  cavalry ;  and  their  acquaintaince  with  the  world 
«od  their  connexions  with  other  states  made  them  useful 
da  the  councils. 

In  1059  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest 
«f  Lombardy  on  account  of  the  married  clergy.  The  church 
«f  Milan  hiui  its  peculiar  liturgy  and  system  of  discipline, 
called  Ambroaian  IVom  its  great  bishop  St  Ambrose,  and 
was  almost  wholly  independent  of  Rome.  According  to  this 
^iaeipline  married  men  could  be  ordained  priests,  as  in  the 
Xastem  church,  and  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives. 
Chough  an  unmarried  priest  could  not  marry  after  his  or- 
dination. If  a  priest  became  a  widower  and  married  again, 
he  wai  interdicted  from  exercising  his  ftmctions.  Several 
{taasagef  in  the  works  of  Sl  Ambrose  seemed  to  countenance 
this  system,  which  existed  for  ages  in  otner  parts  of  the 
Western  church,  notwithstanding  several  councils  had  at- 
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tempted  to  enforce  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  At  last  tho 
council  of  Pavia,  ad.  1021,  in  which  pope  Benedict  VIII. 
presided,  attended  by  the  archbishop  Heribert,  decreed  that 
married  priests  should  separate  from  their  wives  and  obscr\'e 
in  future  perpetual  celibacy.  But  the  archbishop  did  not 
strictly  enforce  this  decree  in  his  diocese,  and  thinu^s  con- 
tinued as  before  till  long  after  his  death  (Giulini,  Storia  di 
MilanOf  vol.  iii.),  when  several  fanatics,  among  whom  was  a 
deacon,  excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and 
against  the  archbishop  Guido,  who  lavoured  them;  and 
great  disorders  followed.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VlL,  who  directed  the  councils  of  Rome  at  the  time,  took 

Sart  with  the  zealots,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  see  of 
lilan  entirely  to  that  of  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  II.  under- 
took to  enforce  the  decree  of  celibacy,  and  he  sent  for  the 
purpose  Brlembaldo  as  his  legate  to  Milan,  giving  him  a 
consecrated  standard,  and  issued  at  the  same  time  a  brief 
forbidding  any  one  to  hear  the  mass  of  a  married  priest. 
This  was  in  the  year  1063,  and  it  revived  tho  tumults  in 
Milan.  ErlemUaldo,  supported  by  a  troop  of  factious  per- 
sons, insulted  the  clergy  and  even  drove  them  from  the  altar. 
Then  came  a  bull  of  excommunication  from  Rome  against 
the  city  of  Milan,  because  its  clergy  and  people  would  not 
submit  to  the  papal  orders.  The  archbishop  however  stood 
firm  on  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  the  people,  taking  his  part, 
drove  away  the  zealots  and  the  agents  of  Rome.  Weary  of 
the  struggle,  the  archbishop  at  last  resigned,  and  Gotofre- 
dus,  a  Milanese  cardinal,  was  elected  in  his  stead  and  con- 
secrated by  the  suffragans.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  appointed  a  certain  Attus  in  his  place.  Civil 
war  now  raged  at  Milan  for  several  years,  until  Erlembaldo, 
the  great  leader  of  the  zealots,  was  killed  in  an  affray  in  tho 
year  1076,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens.  Gregory  VII., 
for  he  had  now  become  pope,  seeing  that  force  could  not 
subdue  Milan,  began  to  weaken  its  metropolitan  by  detach- 
ing the  suffragans  from  his  jurisdiction,  annexing  Como  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  Aosta  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tarantasia,  and  Coira  to  that  of  Mainz.  Genoa  and 
Bobbio  were  detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan  at 
a  later  period.  The  great  influence  which  Gregory  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  his 
triumph  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  facilitated  the  sub- 
jection of  the  see  of  Milan,  whose  archbishops  became  gra- 
dually dependent  on  Rome,  received  the  pallium  from  the 
pope,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, and  the  regulation  was  enforced  of  not  admitting 
any  nersons  to  orders  except  unmarried  men.  Nothing  is 
said  by  the  historians  about  those  who  were  already  married, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  in 
peace.  Verri,  in  his  Storia  di  Milano^  ch.  v.,  has  carefully 
investigated  this  curious  and  obscure  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  which  saw  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
tho  Milanese  or  Ambrosian  church. 

In  the  ereat  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  Lombard  cities  were  at  first  swayed  by  tho 
nobility,  who  were  mostly  favourable  to  the  emperor,  but  at  last 
in  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  and  her  second  husband  Guelph,  with  whom 
they  formed  an  alliance.  It  was  during  this  long  struggle  that 
the  cities  really  established  their  independence,  acknowledg- 
ing no  longer  the  imperial  missi,  or  vicars.    The  citizens 
then  began  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whom 
they  styl^  consuls,  who  administered  justice  and  com- 
manded the  militia ;  they  were  chosen  from  three  orders, 
namely,  captains,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  vavassori,  and 
burghers.    How  the  consuls  were  elected,  how  many  there 
were,  and  how  long  they  remained  in  office,  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  for  the  chroniclers  of  those  times  do  not  enter  into 
these  particulars.    We  find  as  many  as  twenty  consuls  at 
the  same  time  mentioned.     The  rural  nobles  inscribed 
themselves  among  the  citizens,  and  came  to  reside,  at  least 
for  part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  political  rights.    A  council  of  credenza* 
•  trust,*  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  each 
class,  formed  a  town-council,  which  deliberated  in  secret. 
On  important  occasions  the  parlinmeni,  or  general  comitia 
of  the  people,  was  convoked  by  tho  Ho»md  or  tho  Rreat  \w\\ 
to  give  their  opinion  by  acrlamntion  on  Home  mutter  yt\\\K\x 
had  already  passed  tho  council  of  trust.      Tho  docisiona 
were  promulgated  in  tho  numo  of  the  •  po])oli»,'  or  •  com- 
mune,^ which  meant  tho  wlmlo  tviinmunity.     Tlu»n»  was  t-- 
distinction  betwoon  tho  Judicial  and  oxecutivi*  power* 
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any  real  legyaltire ;  and  for  this  reason,  ilmt  the  rigbt  of 
m.ikmg  laws  was  still  roiisi tiered  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  empemrr  a«itiisteil  by  tho  roftgnmteSt  or  great  feiida- 
tones,  and  by  the  judges,  at  the  great  diets  convoked  for  the 
purpose  in  the  plain  of  Ronca^ha.  Laws  and  written  con- 
stlitutious  were  few  in  tho:je  times,  and  the  consuls  enforced 
Ihc  customs  and  precedents,  *  conaueludines  t*t  usus,* 
which  were  collected,  in  Til 6,  in  a  kind  of  code^  and  pub- 
Hshed  at  Milan  and  other  cities.  The  war  of  the  investitures 
being  over,  the  cities  continued  to  acknowledge,  at  least  no- 
minaUy,  the  emperors  sovereignty  over  Italy,  his  right  of 
exacting  military  service,  of  giving  the  investitures  of  feudal 
teniirea,  of  .sending  royal  and  im}>erial  judges  distinct  from 
Ibe  laagbttrate*  of  the  people,  of  demanding  the  •  fuderura^' 
or  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  emperor  and  his  i^uite 
wlienever  he  came  to  Ituly,  and  lastly  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  his  *  raisfii/  or  vicars,  who  represented  lie  person  of 
th*j  Bovereiffn. 

The  L*irnbard  cities,  having  now  secured  their  municipal 
liberties,  began  to  fight  among  themselves.  Milan  and 
Pavia  were  rivals  of  old,  and  Cromona,  which  was  the  third 
great  city  of  Lombardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan,  But 
betore  they  turned  their  arms  agamst  one  another,  they 
hvgnn  by  attacking  their  weaker  neighbours,  Cremuna 
attacked  Crema,  Pavia  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  at- 
tac^ked  Liiili  and  Novara.  At  last  Lombardy  became  di- 
vided between  two  parties:  that  of  which  Milan  was  the 
head  included  Brescia,  Crema,  and  Tortona ;  and  the  other 
consisted  of  Pavia  and  Cremona.  Lodi  and  Como.  It  was 
not  ambition  alone  that  led  them  to  fight;  it  was  an  exii- 
Ijorance  of  animal  coura;^e,  the  pride  of  physical  strength, 
which  led  one  city  to  send  challenges  to  another  to  fight  on 
a  certiiin  day  and  place,  io  decide  which  of  the  two  people 
was  the  most  valiant.  *  We  cannot,*  says  Mi.  Hallara,  in 
I  liis* Europe  during  tbe  Middle  A^es/  'extend  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  free  inslitutinns  of  ilie  I  tab  an  cities  to  the 
national  conduct  of  those  little  republics.  Their  lave  of 
freedom  war*  alloyetl  by  thtit  restless  spirit,  from  which  a 
democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannizing  over  weaker 
neighbours.  They  played  over  again  the  tragedy  of  anlient 
'  Greece,  with  aU  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  un- 
Must  ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
I  consummate  actors  upon  the  scene.* 

The  people  of  Milan  had  been  cnf^ged  in  frequent  disputes 
with  those  of  Lodi.  a*s  early  as  the  time  of  the  archbishop 
Herihert,  who  had  forced  on  Lodi  by  bis  arms  a  bishop  of  his 
own  choice^    From  Ibis  time  a  mutual  rancour  continued  to 
exist  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  lor  nearly  a  century, 
'  Jn  J IU7  the  Milanese  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi,de- 
|sfroyod  their  harvests  for  four  consecutive  yeurs,  and  at  last, 
fin  Jun*^,   11  lip  took  the  town,  Jtillcd  many  of  the  inhabit' 
iuts.  plunderefl  the  rest,  razed  their  houses,  and  drove  the 
f'survivors  to   the  neighbouring  villager.     The  spot   is  still 
[  known  by  the  name  of  Lodi  Vecchio.  The  people  of  Pavia  on 
f  their  side  took  Tortona  and  burnt  it.     In  1  H  H  the  Milanese 
began  a  furious  ivar  against  Como.  which  lasted  ten  years, 
'and  which  an  anonymous  contemporary  poet  hais  compared 
^ilh  the  Trojan  war*     In  1 127  the  people  of  Corao  were  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of  their 
|iown  were  razed.     The  distant  emperors,  whose  authority 
fifnce  the  war  of  the  investitures  had  become  almost   null, 
f  did  not  fttlcrapt  to  cheek  these  disorders.     But  in  the  year 
IILS'J  Frederie  of  Hohenstauffen.  a  man  ofadilforenl  stump 
teom  his  predecessors,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  electors  of 
|0ermany.  and   in  I! 54   he  crossed  the  Alps,  aswumed  the 
'^iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavin,  and  afterwards   the  imperial 
crown   at   Rome.     He  was  beset  on   his  way   by  Italian 
exiles,  esi>ecially  from  Ltidt,  who  com|dained  of  the  tyranny 
of  Milan  and  the  other  dominant  cities. 

Frederic  spoke  to  the  Milanese  the  language  of  reason 
and  justice ;  he  ordered  them  to  let  their  neighbours  of 
L>di  live  in  peace,  and  allow  ibem  to  rebuild  their  town.  The 
MiLanes<e  with  scorn  rel'used  to  obey,  and  the  war  began  be- 
tween the  emperor,  joined  by  the  mditia  of  Pavia  ond  Cre- 
mona on  one  side,  and  tbe  Milanese  and  their  allies  on  tho 
other.  The  war  lasted  several  years,  and  horrid  cruelties 
were  committed  by  both  parties.  At  last  Milan  was  oblfgc<l 
t*>  surrender,  in  March,  1 162  ;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  town  with  all  they  could  carry,  after  which 
Milan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  as  it  had  treated  Jjodi — 
to  he  rdzvd  to  the  ground;  and  the  people  of  demon ii, 
Pavia,  Ijodi,  and  Omio  readily  executed  the  sentence.  The 
Milanese  were  scattered  in  the  vi liaises  around.    Thny  fur 


tbe  treatment  of  Milan  was  only  a  stern  retribution ;  but  a 
cliange  took  place  in  tho  character  of  the  respectii-e  parti 
the  conquerors  abused  their  trmmph,  and  the  fanner 
presiors  became  the  oppressed  without  having  given  ai 
fresh  provocation.  Frederic  having  returned  to  Gert 
his  oJUcors  and  podestas  treated  the  Milanese  and  other 
bards  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour,  and  oppressed  them 
every  way.  Even  the  towns  of  the  Imperial  party, 
Cremona,  were  not  treated  much  bettor ;  they  were 
to  retain  their  consuls,  but  were  oppressed  with  taxeib 
emperor  was  applied  to  for  redress,  but  in  vain.  At  l& 
general  spirit  pervafied  the  cities  of  Lombardy.  and 
tended  to  those  of  the  Marches  of  Verona  and  Treviso 
yond  the  Adige.  In  April,  1167,  a  secret  conference 
held  by  deputies  of  tho  various  cities,  in  the  convent 
Pontida,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo ;  and  it  was  rcsolv 
Io  form  a  league  for  the  common  protection,  and  to  uhki 
the  Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  city.  Pope  Alexander  " 
declared  himself  protector  of  the  Lombard  league, 
consisted  of  fifteen  cities :  Cremona,  Bergamo*  Bi 
rara,  Bologna,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenia, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice,  Treviso,  and  Lodi,  which 
obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  The  league  was  aftcrwai 
joined  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Reggio,  Bobbio.  Tortona,  V( 
celli,  Mantua,  and  Novara.  Pavia  only  remained  altack'ti 
to  the  emperor's  party,  and  as  the  marquis  of  MoDlfemi 
took  the  sarae  side,  the  allies,  after  rebuilding  Milun, 
founded  a  now  town  on  tho  borders  of  Moritferrat,  ifhich 
they  called  Aleiisandna,  from  the  name  of  their  prolecior. 
The  towns  re-established  their  consular  governmentii,  and  a 
kind  of  federal  diet  was  a^siembltd  at  Modena,  composed  of 
consuls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  styled  reeton  of  tbe 
league.  But  this  appearance  of  a  federal  union  laated  onlr 
as  long  as  the  contest  with  Frederic,  after  which  it  diiini||| 
il«ielf.  The  league  however  carried  its  purpose  bravdilhl 
the  time.  After  several  campaigns,  Ihe  Lombard  mmlill 
completely  defeated  the  Imperial  army  at  Legnano,  in  M»y, 
1 176,  took  the  emperor's  camp,  and  Frederic  was  obliged  to 
escape  alone  to  Pavia.  This  led  to  a  truce,  and  aRerwardi 
to  tht-  peace  of  Constance,  in  U83.  By  this  rtilebntd 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  fur  tt^u- 
lating  questions  which  arose  bclween  the  Gcrnmn  cnjf»irc 
and  the  North  halian  states,  the  cities  were  confirmed  in 
their  inde]jendent  administration;  they  had  the  rigbt  o( 
de<^laring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all  the  atlnbutas  of 
sovereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  of  the 
emperor  as  king  of  Italy  and  tlieir  suz^erain,  who  ip- 
pointed  an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombard),  as 
well  as  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters;  and  they  wert? 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  foderum  on  his  passage,  as  wtll 
as  with  a  military  contingent  against  other  6ta tea  who  v^re 
not  members  of  the  Lombard  league. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lombards  for  their  ini^c- 
pendence  being  terminated,  they  soon  fell  again  Io  quarn  1 
ling  among  themselves.  Several  of  the  towns,  in  order  iv 
check  their  internal  factions,  adopted  (he  iustitution  of  tliif 
Podesta,  which  Frederic  had  first  introduced.  Tins  oHlcrT 
was  a  kind  of  dictator ;  ho  was  supreme  judge,  assisted  liow^ 
ever  by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  liad  the  riglit  of  inthcting 
cajntal  punishment.  He  was  aiways  chosen  from  I  lie  tcr* 
ritorj'  of  another  town,  and  from  among  the  nobihiy,  ud*! 
changed  generally  every  year.  It  was  imagined  that  by 
chosiiig  a  stranger,  impartiality  might  be  belter  secuforl 
Milan  chose,  inllSfi,  for  its  podesta,  Uberto  Visconli.  of 
Piacenza.  The  consuls  still  remained  as  magistraits*  of 
various  kinds.  The  first  in  rank  were  styled  'ConMiU  t^f 
Ihc  Commune,*  and  they  crommanded  the  militia  of  the  rr* 
spective  districts  of  the  city.  There  were  also  *Consul&&f 
Justice,*  who  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  *  Consuls  of 
the  Merchants*  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The  eoii&uls 
of  the  commune  had  Ihe  administration  of  the  finances,  but 
were  obliged  to  consult  with  the  council  of  rredenaa-  Iti 
11 98  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  nobles 
and  the  *popolani'  or  burghers.  The  latter  insi^^ted  an 
having  their  separate  council,  which  was  called  •  Credenxa 
di  Sant'  Ambrogio,'  and  it  happened  tliBt  several  uobks 
sided  with  tlie  popular  party,  and  had  their  names  ii>Hcribed 
in  the  registers  of  trades.  The  Credeuza  di  Sant'  Ambrogio 
was  at  first  composed  of  artisans ;  the  wealthier  citizens,  nwf- 
chants,  and  men  of  liberal  professions  formed  another  dis- 
timtrredcnza,  which  they  called  Delia  Motta.  The  valvassori, 
or  inferior  nobles,  formed  likewise  their  own  council  (Verri 
says  they  joined  that  of  La  Motta)  distinct  frgm  that  of  tbe 
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higher  nobles  or  capitant,  who,  with  the  archbishop  mt  their 
head,  assemhlod  in  their  own  council,  called  *  Credenia  dei 
Gagliardi.*  Each  of  these  councils  had  its  consuls,  who 
made  edicts  for  those  under  their  respective  jurisdiction.  In 
matters  concerning  the  whole  state,  deputies  ftom  each  class 
assembled  in  a  general  council,  the  numbers  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  Taried  ftom  200  to  1000.  The  manner  of 
electing  these  deputies,  their  condition  and  qualifications, 
and  the  duration  of  their  office,  are  not  ascertained.  The 
podesti  summoned  the  general  council  upon  important 
occasions. 

The  four  crodenze  however  generally  resolved  themselves 
into  two  parties,  the  nobles  and  the  popolani  (or  plebeians). 
The  nobles  of  that  epoch  were  strong  by  their  connexions, 
their  subfeudatorics  and  dependents,  forming  altogether  a 
numerous  and  compact  body,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 

nutation ;  they  were  the  only  cavalry  that  haa  stood  the 
nt  of  the  wars  against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Their  su- 
perior address,  their  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  and 
(xiuneils,  gave  them  great  advantage ;  the  archbishop  and 
his  dependents  were  on  their  side ;  and  so  in  most  cases 
was  tne  podestH^  as  he  also  was  a  noble.  Kut  tliey  were 
haughty  and  overbearing  towards  others,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves ;  and  the  burghers  on  their  part,  as  they 
became  wealthier,  would  no  longer  brook  their  assumed 
superiority.  The  consequence  was  that  the  nobles  were 
dnvcn  out  of  Milan  and  Brescia,  but  they  returned,  being 
supported  by  their  friends  from  Cremona  and  other  places. 
Re^io,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  were  likewise  distracted. 
Besides  these  internal  feuds,  there  was  the  old  rivalry 
among  the  towns,  which  revived  after  their  united  con- 
tests with  the  emperor  had  terminated.  The  intermi- 
nable list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi 
and  other  historians,  without  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  origin  of  most  of  them,  excites  a  feeling  of  indignation 
mixed  with  contempt;  people  were  killed,  property  was 
destroyed,  and  (kmilies  were  made  unliappy  by  these  absurd 
feuds. 

One  half  of  the  index  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Bossi's 
'  History  of  Italy,'  which  comprises  the  events  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  consists  of  such  heads  as  these : — ^Wars  of 
the  Lombard  cities  ;  private  wars  of  various  Italian  cities ; 
other  wars  of  the  Italian  cities ;  f^esh  contests  between 
the  Italian  cities;  peace  made  between  several  cities; 
wars  and  tumults  in  the  cities ;  wars  of  the  Italian  cities 
(this  head  is  repeated  at  least  twenty  times) ;  wars  of  Lom- 
bordy ;  tumults  of  Brescia  and  Milan  ;  tumults  at  Piacenza ; 
wan  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  wars  of  Ro- 
magna,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  &c. ;  and  all  this,  independent  of 
the  great  struggle  which  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
popes  and  Frederic  II.  and  his  son  Manfred.  [Oublphs 
andGuibelins.] 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  free  Italian  cities  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  such  the  manner  in  which  their 
citizens  enjoyed  that  independence  for  which  their  fathers 
had  bravely  fought  at  Legnano.  Tlie  eloquent  panegyrist 
of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse their  pugnacious  propensity  by  ob^jrving  that  *  there 
were  then  no  regular  soldiers  like  ours,  who  have  now  to 
bear  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  war ;  military  service 
was  then  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasure  and  pastime  of 
every  citizen,  to  which  ho  consecrated  a  few  aays  every 
year;  he  fought  in  sight  of  his  own  walls;  if  he  was 
wounded  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house ;  and  if  he 
died  his  loss  was  lamented  by  all  his  townsmen'  (Sismondi, 
KepuNique»  lUUiermes,  ch.  xv.) ;  and  further  on  he  says 
that  *  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  first  with 
the  nobles,  and  afterwards  with  the  lower  classes,  civil 
liberty  was  frequently  violated,  and  personal  rights  and  se- 
curity were  often  overlooked ;  but  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  disonlers  civil  liberty  was  trampled  upon,  democratic 
liberty  remained.  Democratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  secu- 
rity, but  in  power;  it  does  not  ensure  to  nations  either 
tranquillity  or  order,  economy  or  prudence,  but  it  carries 
within  itself  its  own  reward.  It  aliords  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ment to  the  citizen  who  has  once  lasted  of  it,  in  the  grati- 
f  cation  of  influencing  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  of  sharing 
in  its  sovereignty,  not  acknowledging  any  authorities  he 
has  not  himself  created.'  ( RSpubL  Hal.,  ch.  xxv.)  This  is  a 
portrait  of  democracy  by  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious apologists. 

It  has  been  said  that  notwithstanding  all  these  feuds  the 
Xtdian  ftee  cities  prospered ;  the  real  truth  is  that  some  of 


them  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  It  is  observed 
that  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentioned  as  being  of 
importance  in  the  eleventh  century,  had  disappeared  in  the 
thirteenth.  We  read  of  the  glory  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florence,  but  we  take  no  account  of  the  depopulation  and 
calamities  of  Lodi  and  of  Pisa ;  it  is  the  same  with  antient 
history.  We  see  Rome  growing  and  thriving,  but  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  numerous  towns  of  Latium  and  of  Sam- 
nium  which  were  annihilated  through  her  predominance. 
Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the  wealth  of  tho 
great  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  their  territory,  their  manufactures,  in 
which  they  were  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  tlie  practice  of 
their  citizens  of  lending  money  at  high  interest  throughout 
Europe,  from  whence  the  name  of  Lombard  became  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  banker  as  well  as  usurer.  But  how- 
ever flourishing  the  cities  might  be,  the  subject  country 
had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  continual  wars  between  them  were  the  un- 
fortunate country-people,  who  in  all  these  republics  had  no 
political  rights,  had  no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  but  were 
doomed  to  suffer  fVom  both  parties,  who  treated  thum  like 
dogs.  The  chronicler  Ferratus  of  Vicenza  makes  an 
appalling  sketch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  rural  population, 
of  which  Sismondi  gives  an  exiruct  in  ch.  xxviii.  of  his 
history. 

In  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  Frederic  11.  the 
Lombard  cities  wars  divided :  Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and 
Modena  were  against  the  emperor;  Cremona,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Reggie,  were  for  him.  But  his  most  effective  ally 
was  Ecoelino  da  Romano,  whom  tho  Veronese  had  mailo 
their  podestJU  and  who  contrived  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  Vorono,  but  also 
of  Vicenza  and  Padua,  and  all  the  Marches.  In  1237  Fre- 
deric attacked  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  at  Cortenova, 
near  the  river  Oglio,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Still 
the  emperor  was  prevented  by  other  accidents  from  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  and  Milan  was  saved.  A  desultory 
war  continued  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  tho 
burghers  of  Milan  induced  the  latter,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  podestil  for  favouring  the  nobles,  to  have  a  distinct 
podest4,  or  magistrate  for  themselves,  as  tlicy  had  alroa«ly 
a  separate  credcnza  and  separate  consuls,  "niey  chose  for 
this  office  Pagano  della  Torre,  lord  of  Valsesino,  a  pow- 
erful feudatory,  who  hod  been  of  great  use  to  the  Milanese 
after  the  defeat  of  Cortonova,  and  they  styled  him  *  Pro- 
tector of  the  people.'  The  nobles  had  now  for  their  cham- 
pion the  archbishup  Fra  Leone  da  Perego,  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  subserviency  to  the  pope, 
and  his  zeal  against  the  Cathari,  a  kind  of  heretics,  many 
of  whom  were  burnt  at  Milan.  On  the  death  uf  Pugano 
della  Torre,  the  people  chose  his  nephew  Martino  fur  their 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of '  Elder,'  'Anzianu  della  Cre- 
denza,'  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  was  aflerMards  styled 
'  Signer  del  Popolo,*  *  lord  of  the  people.'  The  nobicb  chose 
for  their  podest^  Paolo  da  Soresino.  Martino  however  had 
the  advantage,  and  expelled  Soresina.  The  nobles  hud  then 
recourse  to  Eecelinu  da  Romano,  who  ruled  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  and  had  also  taken  Brescia.  He  advanced  tuwunls 
Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  crossed  tho  Adda,  but  fuund 
himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  uU  sides,  his  own  former 
friends  Oberto  Pelavicino  of  Cremona  and  Buoso  di  Iluara. 
both  Guibelines,  having  turned  against  him.  He  atteiupu>d 
a  retreat,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  dieil  uf 
his  wounds,  in  October,  1 259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Mar- 
tino della  Torre,  unablo  to  reduce  them  for  want  of  cavalry, 
engaged  Pelavicino  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  for  five  years  and  a  ikmi- 
sion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent 
afterwards  of  hiring  mercenary  troops,  or  conduttieri.  Tho 
Milanese  emigrants  were  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tahiago, 
near  Brianza,  where  having  exhausted  their  pruviAions  and 
the  water  of  the  wells,  ana  their  horses  having  died,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iron  cages  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  kept  there  for  years. 

In  1260  Martino  della  Torre  was  chosen  by  the  towns  of 
Lodi  and  Novara  as  their  '  signore,'  or  lord,  which  in  thoso 
small  communities  implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than 
that  which  he  had  at  Milan.  The  fashion  s])read ;  Cremona 
chose  for  its  lord  the  marquid  Pelavicino ;  Verona  chose 


Maiimo  del!a  Seala;  Mantua,  tbo  count  San  Bonifazio; 
Ferrara,  thtMnarf|iiisiof  Eate,  &c.  The  desire  of  tranquillity 
and  reiHjsc  from  fiicliuns  induced  the  citizens  to  submit  ton 
chief  who  cmild  make  himself  feared,  and  they  chiefly 
re^uireil  of  him  to  punish  quickly  and  severely  ihuse  who 
truuhh'd  I  lie  public  peace.  Thuy  preferred  summary  and 
oficn  brutal  juslice  to  anarchy. 

After  tlie  death  of  Archbishop  Perego  the  chapter  was 
div  idifd,  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor,  between  a  nephew 
of  Martino  della  Torre  and  another.  Pope  AlcJtander  IV.p 
who  was  offended  with  MaJtino  for  having  allied  hinaself 
with  Pelnvicino,  a  Guibeline,  and  suspected  of  heresy, 
named  tu  the  see  the  canon  Otho  Viscouti,  of  a  noble  and 
powerful  family,  who  had  heen  exiled  witli  the  other  nobles 
some  years  before.  But  as  the  Delia  Torre  opposed  his 
cumm^  to M dan, considering  him  as  an  emigrant*  the  arch- 
bishop elect  continued  for  sevend  years  to  remain  on  the 
estates  of  his  family  near  the  lake  of  Corao,  where  he  col- 
lected many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  sort  of  predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  deila 
Torre  liavin|^  died  in  12G3,  his  brother  PhUip  succeeded  him 
as  lur^l  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Novara,  to  which  he  added 
Como,  Vercelli,  and  Bergamo,  which  towns  elected  him  as 
I  heir  lord.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  consolida- 
tion of  Lombardy  into  one  state  which  in  after-times  was 
known  by  ihu  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della 
Tt*rre  died  in  IJ65,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Na- 
piileone  della  Tone.  TheTorriani,  or  Della  Tone  family,  did 
not  ultcr  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  Milan  ;  the  podest^, 
the  credcnza,  and  the  consuls  remainod  as  before,  with  an 
authority  independent,  apparently  at  least,  of  that  of  the 
\iinl.  Thin  policy  weis  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  theilrat 
Medici  at  Florence, 

As  long  as  Pope  Gregory  X,  lived,  the  archhishop  Vis* 
conii  was  cautious  in  his  movements^  as  thai  wis^e  pontiff 
d'd  not  chooso  to  encourage  tbo  preponderance  of  either 
Guelphs  or  Guibelines  •  hut  after  bis  death  in  1276  Visconti 
grew  bolder ;  be  took  po&^csjiion  of  Como  and  Lecco,  and 
at  la^^i  marched  against  Milan.  Nupoleono  della  Torre 
came  out  to  meet  him,  but  was  suq^rised  and  taken  pn* 
sonor,  and  he  and  his  relations  were  eoullned  in  cages»  after 
the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of 
Milan,  bearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Torriani,  pelted  them  with  stones,  ivnd  drove  them  out  of 
thecity.  A  deputation  of  citizens  wassent  to  the  archbishop 
Vinconti.  whom  they  j^aluted  as  *  Perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.' 
This  occurred  in  January.  1*27  7.  *  It  was  but  one  dynasty 
supplanting  ancther.  TheTorriani,  who  had  raised  them- 
selves by  acting  the  part  of  demagogues,  introduced  mo* 
narchical  habits,  depressed  the  nobles,  and  drove  tbcm  into 
exile.  The  Visconti,  returning  at  the  bead  of  this  long-pro- 
scribed nobiiity,  which  was  now  ruined  in  fortune,  and  had 
become  mercjjnary,  found  the  i>eople  corrupted  by  servitude. 
There  was  no  longer  any  indei>endencc  of  spirit  in  any 
cla?*s.  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty;  and 
although  republican  councils  and  popular  institulions  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after,  the  principle  of  life  which  once 
animaied  them  was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  powder  was 
transmitted  by  tha  flrsi  and  virtuous  Visconti  to  their  mi- 
b«icile  and  vicious  descendants,  without  the  nation  attempt- 
i»ig  to  recover  it  from  their  grasp»*  (Sismondi^  Bepubi. 
ItuLi  ch.  xxiiJ 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  beref^ilary,  was 
at  lirst,  at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the 
jieople,  who,  at  the  death  of  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. The  council  of  the  ciders  continued  to  discuss  the 
laws  which  the  lord  proposed,  to  levy  the  taxes,  superintend 
the  expenditure,  and  to  exercise  the  other  functions  of 
a  IcL^sluture.  But  gradually,  and  esijecially  fnmi  the  time 
of  Iki  nubo  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  his 
own  laws  or  statutes,  to  impose  taxes,  !et  to  farm  the 
revenue,  make  war,  and,  in  slwrt,  exercise  all  the  acts  of 
sovereignty.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ranked 
among  the  most  powerful  Italian  princes.  They  extended 
their  dominions  not  only  over  Lombardy  Proper,  nortli  of 
the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  Af^ti,  Ales- 
sandria, Bobbio,  Tortona,  and  also  to  Parma,  Piacenza, 
Bologna,  and  other  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  Gaieaizo 
Visconti  received  in  1 395,  from  the  Emt>eror  Weneeslas,the 
title  of  *  Duke  of  Mdan  and  Count  of  Pavia/  The  charter  of 
investiture  included  twenty-six  to\vns  and  their  lerri tones, 
extending  from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagoons  of 
Venice.  ^Besides  these  he  obtained  also  possession  by  force  I 


or  fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa.  Sien&,  Perugia,  Bolofnt,  •; 
and  other  parts  of  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  hts 
way,  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with  all  his  fattier 
when  he  died  of  the  plague*  in  September,  1402.  In  lht« 
following  century  the  duchy  of  Milan  became  circumschbed 
wiihin  narrower  limits.  The  Venetians  took  the  three  pfoJi 
vinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  between  theMiDCio^ 
and  the  Adda,  which  last  river  became  the  boundiHry  of  the 
two  states,  The  Swiss  took  poisession  of  BelUnzofio.  and 
other  valleys  north  of  the  Lago  Maggioi^.  The  duchy  oP 
Milan  likewise  lost  its  C43nquesti4  south  of  the  Po.  Ovt 
the  side  of  Piedmont  its  boundary  was  the  Sesia,  in- 
eluding  within  its  limits  the  extensive  province  of  Nofart,^ 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories.  The' 
ducliy  of  Milajt  the le fare,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Vis-' 
conti  and  their  successors  the  Sforsa,  from  whom  it  came^ 
into  possession  of  Charles  V.^  extended  about  70  miles  nurih- 
to  south  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  west.^ 
lis  principal  cities  were  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Cremona.  Miin-' 
tua  formed  a  separate  duchy  untd  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan*  These  two 
duchies  constituted  Lombardy  Proper-.  The  duchy  of 
Milan»  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  remained  under 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  declined  greatly 
from  its  former  prosperity.  The  delegated  absolutisin  of 
Spanish  viceroys  and  governors  was  fatal  to  Milan,  Nttplt*s, 
and  Sicily.  The  wretched  system  of  that  administratkni 
and  the  misery  of  the  population  subject  to  it  have  been 
admirably  portrayed  by  Manzoni,  in  his  *  Promessi  Sposi.' ; 
and  hy  Cantu,  in  his  *  Ragionamenti  sulla  Storia  Lom* 
bard  a  'del  Secolo  xvii^'  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  work  ^ 
of  Manzoni. 

With  its  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria  Lombardy  began  to  recover  its  prospenty.  But  it 
was  under  ihc  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  that  improvements  of 
every  sort  proceeded  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  population  also  inereased 
rapidly.  In  1749  it  was  900,000,  and  in  1770  it  irts' 
1,I30.DOO.  Joseph  II.  pursued  the  career  of  iraprovetjtcn! 
in  Lombardy,  and  Verri,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Milan  ti 
the  time,  remarked  upon  the  dense  population  of  thislimitctl 
tract  of  country,  and  its  fertility,  which,  besides  abundantly 
supplying  its  inhabitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  left 
them  an  annual  surplus  of  prmluco  for  exportation  1o  the 
amount  of  1,350,000  sequins,  about  sixteen  millions  of  franra. 
The  consenuencc  of  all  tliis  was,  that  the  people  of  Lombardy 
grew  attached  to  the  Austrian  sway,  and  when  the  Prencl, 
in  1706,  invaded  the  country,  they  found  the  inhabitants 
m  general  extremely  cool  towards  them  and  their  republi- 
can doctrines.  The  partisans  of  the  French  gathered  frtm 
other  districts,  from  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Berg9iBQ 
and  Brescia,  and  also  from  Modcna,  Bologna,  and  other 
countries  south  of  the  Po,  which  were  not  so  well  ud minis- 
tered as  the  Milanese.  The  subacquent  vicissitudes  of  L>ra* 
hardy  are  noticed  under  tbeLoMUJUiDoViiNETiANKiNGDOli. 

LOMBEZ.     [Gers.I 

LOMBHOOK,  or  LOMBOK,  an  island  of  the  Indiaii 
Archipelago,  lying  between  8*  and  9"*  S.  lal.  and  lit** 
and  117°  E.  long*  It  has  tlie  island  of  Bali  on  the  we*t, 
and  that  of  Sumbbawa  on  the  cast.  The  form  of  Lotnb* 
hook  is  nearly  square;  its  mean  length  and  breadth  being 
respectively  53  and  45  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  ii 
mountainous.  The  loftiest  of  its  mountains,  the  peak  of 
Lombhook,  is  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  feOtJD  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  populous  and  well  cul* 
tivated,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  sprini^s  of  water,  which  fijcd 
several  small  streams ;  some  of  which  fall  into  the  sea  on 
the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour.  Ships 
which  enter  the  harbour  may  procure  from  the  natives  ' 
abundant  supplies  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  vego- 
tables.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  intelligent,  and 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  carry 
on  a  brisk  traffic  with  Java  and  Borneo;  their  chief  food 
is  rice,  which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  large  tanks  and 
reservoirs  of  water.  The  ruler  or  rajah  of  Lombbook  is  S 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bali,  and  the  island  has  never  V 
been  brought  under  subjection  by  any  European  power. 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  extending  be* 
tween  56'  and  56*  2t>'  N,  lat.,  and  4**  3o'  and  4^"  42'  W, 
long.,  in  a  direction  from  nor  lb  by  west  to  south  by  east 
On  the  east  side  it  is  hounded  by  the  counties  of  Stirling 
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and  Perth,  and  on  the  vest  bjr  lliat  of  Dumbarton.  Its 
length  is  24  mUe&  The  most  southern  portion,  which  is 
nearly  one-third  of  its  length,  is  from  four  to  seven  miles 
across,  and  contains  several  wood-clothed  islands.  The 
whole  number  of  islands  in  the  lake  is  about  thirty.  North 
of  Luss  in  Dumbartonshire  it  grows  gradually  narrower, 
being  from  two  to  one  mile  and  even  less  in  width.  Ac- 
cording to  the  'Statistical  Report  of  Scotland'  it  covers  a 
surfibce  of  45  square  miles.  Its  general  depth  is  about  20 
fiithoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  80  and  even 
120  &thoms.  The  sur&ce  is  22  feet  above  the  mean  level 
of  Ihe  sea  at  Dumbarton.  Its  waters  are  supplied  bv  a 
great  number  of  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  auja- 
cent  mountains;  the  Enrick,  the  only  considerable  stream 
which  fiills  into  it,  enters  the  lake  on  the  east  side,  at 
that  part  where  it  is  widest  The  circumstance  of  so  many 
streams  falling  into  it  will  account  for  the  fact  of  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  this  lake  being  from  three  to  five  feet  higher  in 
winter  than  it  is  in  summer.  The  river  Leven,  which  issues 
from  its  southern  extremity,  carries  the  surplus  waters  to 
the  Qyde.  Loch  Lomond  is  well  known  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  which  its  banks  exhibit :  indeed  none  of 
the  Scottish  lakes  present  a  greater  variety  of'  landscape. 
The  river  Leven  runs  through  a  valley  of  considerable 
width,  which  is  highlv  cultivated.  The  country  around  the 
southern  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  rich,  and 
well  cultivated :  it  contains  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats, 
surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and  plantations,  while 
the  lake  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery  by  its  rocky 
but  beanSful  ana  finely-wooded  islands.  Where  the  lake 
begins  to  narrow,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  eastern  bank  raises 
its  oead  to  near  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  Lomond  is  a 
beautiful  mountain,  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent,  and  covered 
with  fine  grass  to  the  very  summit  Its  beauty  is  increased 
by  contrast  with  Tullioh  Hill  and  the  mountains  of  Arro- 

3uhar,  which  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  with  a  steep 
eclivity  and  bare  and  rocky  summits,  to  nearly  the  same 
elevation  as  Ben  Lomond.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  ia  completely  enclosed  by  high,  steep,  rocky,  and  dark 
mountainrmasses. 

LOMONOSOV,  MICHAEL  VASILIEVITCH.  the 
father  of  modern  Russian  poetry  and  literature,  was  born 
in  171!»  near  Kholmogor,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 
His  father,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  was  by  occupation 
a  fisherman,  and  Michael  more  than  once  accompanied  him 
in  fishing  excursions  in  the  White  and  Northern  seas. 
The  long  winters  were  devoted  by  him  to  study,  in  which 
he  was  aasisted  by  the  instruction  be  received  from  a  priest; 
and  although  his  stock  of  books  was  exceedingly  limited, 
being  nearly  confined  to  a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, and  a  psalter,  he  made  such  diligent  use  of  them, 
that  at  last  he  had  them  all  by  heart  What  he  thus  ac- 
quired served  only  to  increase  his  desire  for  further  infor- 
mation: he  accoraingl^  determined  to  make  his  way  at 
once  to  Moscow,  to  which  capital  lie  journeyed  in  a  cart 
that  was  conveying  thither  a  load  of  frozen  fish.  Having 
greatlv  distinguished  himself,  first  in  tho  Zaikonopaski 
Sehool  there,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  kiev, 
he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Academy 
of  St  Petersburg  m  1734,  where  he  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
minertuogy.  After  two  years  spent  in  those  studies  he 
WIS  sent  to  Marburg,  in  order  that  he  might  perfect 
himself  nnder  the  celebrated  philosopher  Christian  Wolff, 
under  whom  he  continued  three  years,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Freyburg,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  metidlurgy  and  mming.  Yet  althougn  chiefly 
occupiea  by  such  pursuits,  he  did  not  neglect  literature,  but 
diligently  read  all  the  best  German  poets  of  that  period,  and 
determined  to  rival  them.  One  of  his  first  literary  efforts 
was  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Khoten,  which  he  sent  to  the 
empress  Anne,  and  which  obtained  for  him  general  admirar 
tion.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  married  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Marburg,  the  consecjuence  of  which  was  that  he  so 
involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  his  own  country. 
After  his  arrival  at  St  Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate 
of  the  Academy  in  1741;  and  in  1746,  professor  of  che- 
mistry, besides  which  other  appointments  and  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1760  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  and  university.    He  died  April  4  (16),  1765. 

The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  published  by  the 
Academy*  wMch  has  passed  through  several  editions,  ex- 


tends to  sixteen  volumes;  and  the  titles  alone  of  hia 
works  would  serve  to  show  the  great  range  and  diver- 
sity of  Lomonosov's  studies.  It  would  in  fact  be  difficult  to 
name  any  one  who  can  be  compared  wi^  him  for  the  ency- 
clopssdical  multifariousness  of  his  writings.  Chronology, 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  astronomy,  physics* 
chemistry,  meteorologv,  poetry^all  engaged  him  by  turns, 
and  he  snowed  himself  to  have  a  genius  for  all.  Later  dis< 
coveries  and  improvements  in  science  have  of  courae  some- 
what dimmed  tne  lustre  which  his  writings  of  that  class  at 
firat  shed  upon  his  name ;  but  the  service  he  rendered  to 
the  literature  of  his  country,  both  by  precept  and  example^ 
no  length  of  time  can  obscure.  HLb  grammar  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  the  legislator  of  the  language,  and  as  the 
firat  who  gave  regularity  and  stability  to  its  elements :  in 
poetry  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  one,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denhavin,  in  energy  of  style  and  sub- 
limity of  ideas;  notwithstanding  that,  unlike  those  who 
have  succeeded  him,  he  found  no  model  to  guide  him  in 
any  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  but  had  to*  purify 
and  recast  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Polevoi's  bio- 
graphical novel,  entitled  '  M.  V.  Lomonosov,'  2  vols.,  8vo., 
1836,  contains,  with  some  admixture  of  fiction,  almost  all 
that  can  now  be  collected  regarding  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  together  with  notices  of  his  chief  literary 
contemporaries. 

LONCHE'RES.  lUiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  RodmU, 
including  Echimyt  of  Geoffrey,  a  species  of  Hystrix  of 
Schreber  and  others,  and  a  species  of  Myoxus  of  Zimmer- 
man and  others.    [Mu&iDiB ;  Rodxntia.] 

LONCHCyPTEhlS,  a  genus  of  fbssU  ferns  esteblished 
by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  The  species  belong  princiinilly 
to  the  coal  formation,  but  one,  Lonchopteris  Mantelli,  is 
found  in  theWealden  deposits  and  in  the  green-sand. 

The  leaves  are  multipinnatifid,  the  pinnicules  adnate  to 
the  rachis,  marked  by  a  midrib,  and  equal  reticulated  ner- 
vures,  and  uniform  areolse. 

LONCHU'RA,  a  genus  of  FHngillidUe,  separated  fix>m 
Fringilla  (Temm.),  by  Lieut-Col.  Sykes. 

Generic  Character,— -Bill  strong,  short,  broad ;  mandibles 
entire,  the  upper  one  extending  in  an  angle  on  the  forehead, 
and,  with  it,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Wings  moderate, 
subacuminate ;  firat  quill  very  short  and  subspurious ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  nearly  equal  and  longest  Tail 
graduated,  lanceolate ;  middle  tul  feathera  a  little  exceeding 
the  othera  in  length.    Feet  moderate,  rather  slender.. 

Col.  Sykes  observes  that  the  peculiar  spear-head  form  of 
the  tail,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  fore- 
head, forming  a  segment  of  the  same  circle,  together  with 
the  habits  of  Lonchurie  nisoria,  Cheet  and  lewMnota,  afford 
sufficient  characteristics  fbr  their  separation.  Col.  Sykes 
adds  that  the  Groebec  longicone  of  the  Pi.  Col.  96  (Embe- 
riza  quadricohr.  Lath.),  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Locality  of  the  three  species  the  Dukhun  (I^ccan).  Tho 
firat  two  are  recorded  as  found  only  in  the  Ghauts. 

Lonchura  Cheet,  Sykes,  is  described  as  of  a  pale  cinna- 
mon-brown ;  the  body  below  and  the  rump  white ;  quills 
and  tail-feathera  deep  brown.  Irides  deep  red-brown.  Fe- 
male  with  the  coloura  less  intense.  Length  of  the  body 
5i  inches ;  of  the  tail,  2. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  &c.— Cd.  Sykes  stetes  that  these 
birds  live  in  small  families,  and  that  he  frequently  found 
them  in  possession  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Ploceus 
Philippenns  ;  their  own  nest  which  he  exhibited  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  is  a  perfect  hollow  ball,  made  of  a  delicate 
Agroetis,  with  a  lateral  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  birds. 
It  was  found  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  of  the  Mimosa 
Arabica,  and  contained  ten  oblong  minute  white  eggs,  not 
much  larger  than  peas,  being  |}ths  of  an  inch  long  by  j^ths 
in  diameter.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  cheet,  cheet,  cheet, 
uttered  simultoneously  by  flocks  in  flight  {ZooLProc,, 
1832  and  1834.) 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
tideway  of  the  river  Thames.  The  latitude  of  the  centre 
of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  which  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  what  is  strictly  the  City  of  London,  is 
51'  30'  47-59",  and  the  longitude  is  6' 48*2'' W.  of  Green- 
wich. The  latitude  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  according 
to  Mr.  Airy's  determination,  is  61*  Sfi'  88'07".  This  n<*» 
tion  of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  Including  the  liberties.  4C 
the  districts  into  which  the  municipal  franchises  s™' 
vileges  extend*  is  divided  into  two  portions,  Lond«r 
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Ihc  Wall^  and  London  without  the  Walls^  a  dislmcUon 
which  exists  no  louger  except  in  name.  The  original  wall 
of  the  City  is  describtsil  as  having  ils  bef^inniog  at  a  I'ort 
wliich  Ui  paj-t  occupied  the  site  uf  Ihe  present  Tower  of  Lou- 
don, whence  it  wns  carried  northward  through  the  street 
now  called  the  Minories  lo  Akl^ate ;  thence  diverging  to 
ih©  west  it  crossed  Bishop  gate  churchyard  to  Cripplegate; 
then  southerly  lo  Aldersgate ;  thence  tv*  the  north  of  Christ's 
Hospital ;  turning  dire<^tlv  south  to  Lndi^ate,  it  (hen  again 
took  a  westerly  eourse  to  New  Bridge  Bireet,  and  accompa- 
nied the  line  of  the  Fleet  River  tu  iu  junction  with  the 
Thtttnes,  where  another  fort  marked  its  termination.  The 
ijitice  within  the  line  thus  described  comprehends  London 
wilhin  the  Walls,  and  includes  98  parishes.  I^ondon 
without  the  Walls  consists  of  the  following  tt  parishes:^ 
St.  Andrew's »  Hoi  born  ;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great ;  St 
Bartholomew  the  Less;  St.  Botolph  Without,  AMer*gate; 
St.  Boiolph.  Aldgttte;  St.  Botolph  Without^  Bishopsnto; 
Saint  Bride's;  St.  Dunslan  in  the  West;  St.  Giles  Wrlhtint. 
Cripplegate;  St.  Sepulchre  Without,  Newgate;  Trinity,  in 
the  ilinories;  besides  inns  of  caurt,  hospitiils*  and  other 
extra  [larochial  districts  laeally  ei>nnecteJ  with  the  ahove- 
nanied  purislies.  The  whole  of  London  Bridge  is  held  to  he 
within  tlie  city,  together  with  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  south 
end  of  the  old  London  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  culled 
the  Bridge- foot. 

These  boundaries  by  no  means  include  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  the  name  London.  They  do  not  even  circum- 
scribe the  surface  over  which  its  magistracy  exercises 
jurisdiction.  The  borough  of  South  war  k,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  is,  for  ccrliiin  purposes,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  o Ulcers  of  the  City  of  London. 
A  great  part  of  ihe  manor  of  Finsbury  is  also  held  by  the 
corporation  by  virtue  of  aleoi^e  granted  by  the  prebendary 
of  Haliwell  and  Fuishury,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St  Paul,  at  an  annual  rent,  Tliis  lease  has  been  renewed 
fhim  time  to  time^  and  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  recorded ; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  corporation  has  been  thus  interested 
in  the  manor  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cejitury, 
ll  k  now  usual  to  consider  it  as  forming  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  of  London,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  which 
comprehends  the  City  of  London  within  and  without  the 
waUs,  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Suutbwark, 
and  the  newly-created  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Finshury, 
St  Mary-le-honc,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  The 
area  of  these  several  divisions,  with  the  number  of  houses 
and  of  inhabitants  which  they  contained  at  the  census  of 
1831, are  computed  to  be  as  follows: — 

Jltr«ft  IP  Acret. 

City  of  London     .  •  •  600 

Southvvork      .      •  ,  .  5W 

Wwtminster        .  .  ,  2,5U0 

Finshury 4,fi70 

St  Mary-le-hono  .  ,  5t'S\(i 

Lambeth          .      .  »  ,  8,640 

Tower  Hamlets    .  ,  »  8,988 


11.^ 

IIPM» 

Populfllioij. 

17 

.315 

122, ays 

22 

482 

134,117 

21 

,B93 

:i02,4Ci> 

2!) 

605 

■Z24,83a 

27 

,888 

234,294 

•29 

.079 

154, 6J3 

06 

777 

302»519 

Total      ,      .      .     31,498       215,039     1,375,237 
The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  and  number 
of  houhcs  that  has  heen  found  at  each  decennary'  enumera- 
tion since  1801  has  been  a«  under: — 

No,  of  tiaiiflec  lDli«tiltAnts. 

1811    .  •    1 6 '  98  per  cent.      1 6  *  73  per  cent. 
1821    ..    J6M9       „  17'G6       „ 

1831    ..    19*42       „  20-04        „ 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  by  no  means  uniform  in 
Ibe  different  districts.  Comparing  1831  with  181*1,  the  tolBl 
increase  in  the  number  of  bouses  has  been  63  per  cent,  and 
in  the  population  70  per  cent ;  bul  as  regarcU  the  city  of 
London  there  has  been,  during  the  same  thirty  year^,  a  po- 
sitive deerciise  in  houses  of  5*<j5  percent,  and  of  inhabit- 
ant!* 4*43  per  cent.  The  jjreat  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  newly-created  boroughs  ;  the  hou**es  Ijeing  there  aug- 
mented in  the  proportion  of  5J4j  per  cent.,  and  the  inhabit- 
\  BJiU  lOfi  per  cent.  The  area  of  the  City  being  alrea^ly  fully 
occupied  by  bouses,  there  was  no  loom  lor  their  increase, 
and  liule  capiu^ity  for  receiving  an  addition  lo  the  number  of 
inhabit.'mtt*.  The  trifling  diminution  experienced  in  both 
particulars  in  ihe  city  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  widening 
of  street:^,  and  by  the  tncreaj^ed  value  of  houses  for  com- 
mercial purpo^cfs  which  has  induced  many  persons  to  parcul 
,  out  their  dwellings  us  offices,  &nd  to  'remove  with  iheir 
fiunili^ft  to  the  suburbs. 
tio  enirtneratton  has  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  streets 


of  London  ;  but  it  bat  been   computed   that,   including 
squares,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  ihey  amount  to  between 
NOOO  and  lLt,O0O.     The  principal  thoroughfare*  foUuv  Umj 
course  of  the  Tiiaines  from  east  to  west    The  longest  Itoe 
enters  from  Essex  at  Wbitecbapel,  and  runs  in  a 
straight  liue  lo  St,  Paul's  cathedral,  where  it  dtvu 
two  arms,  one  of  which  continues  near  the  river 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  to  St.  Jumes*s  palace ;  th«ifl 
arm  continues  more  to  Ihe  north,  through  Holborn  lo 
wefitern  extremity  of  Oxford-street  and  Kensington  Ofl 
velpits.     From  a  cotnputation  made  in  December,  1785, 
appears  there  were  then,  'in  and  near  the  City  of  Loodo^ 
ion  almshouses,  20  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges^  ] 
public  prisons,  15  tlesh-mEirket%  1  market  for  live  cattle, 
for  herbs,  and  23  for  corn,  coals,  hay.  Sec,  1 5  inna  of  i 
27  public  squares,  49  halls    for  companies,  8    public 
free  schoolSi  131  charity  schools,  207  inns,  447  tavenii,  51 
coffee-houses,  5973  ale-houses,  1000  h ackney -coach et.  4(^ 
hackney-chairs,  and  7000  streets,  lanes^  courts,  and  allc)?/ 
From  iho  ofticial  returns  obtained  in  1832  by  the  dim- 
miKsioners  appoinled  to  consider  concerning  the  divisioa  of 
counties  and  Ihe  boundaries  of  boroughs,  it  appeared  liut 
there  were  at  that  time  in  each  of  the  proposed  i^irlianj*  nt- 
ary  divisions  the  following  number  of  nouses  rated  at  t!, 
yearly  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,  and  the  assessed  taxes  pud 
within  those  divisions  were  as  follows: —  " 

jCtO  and  u[iii«jiU» 
14,504 


AcacMiatMy«f  I 

Aiit>mt7tofc 

£205»476 


City  of  London  • 

City  of  Westminster         .  17,681  303^421 

Borough  of  Southwark    .  9,923  51,2C2 

,,           I^mbetli        .  Ul,405  Ul,0t^9 

„           Finshury        •  23,266  201,027 

„           Mar>'lebone   .  21,030  282>f0l 

„          Tower  Hamlets  23,187  93,151 

126,056  £1,227,607 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  metropolis  contained  2ft* &I 
per  cent  of  Ihc  lotal  number  of  houses  rated  above  10/,  per 
annum  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants  paid 
29*61  percent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  asie&Mtd  taxes, d- 
elusive  of  the  land-tax* 

*SVi;/,  tf'c. — The  general  suhstratura  of  X^ondon  tad  ill 
vicinity  is  clay,    [LoNnox  Clay.]      Beds  of  clay,  fjxim  KNI      \ 
t^  21)0  feet  in  thickness,  proper  for  making  tilcj^,  are  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  City,  and  all  arou»d 
the  metropolis  brick- making  is  or  has  been  carried  on  ttr 
tensively.     The  clay  is  in  many  parts,  especially  on  iLe  norl 
side  of  the  river,  for  a  dis-tanee  of  more  than  a  mile,  cov 
with  a  lliick  bed  of  gravel 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  Liindyn, 
deduced  by  Mn  L.  Howard  from  a  iSeries  of  ol)^rvntions  a 
ried  on  during  twentv  years,  is  50°  5',  The  mean  tci 
perature  of  each  months  during  the  period  here  mentleu^ 


January     . 

36 '34 

Feb  I' u  ary  • 

39' 00 

March  . 

42-01 

April    •      , 

47-61 

May     ,     . 

55-40 

June    . 

59*3G 

July  ,  62-«7 
August  62*90 
September  57  •  70 
October  50*79 
November  42  MO 
Det-ember  38-71 
The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  m  each  of  the  nine  j 
from  1825  to  1834^  in  the  gardens  of  the  HorticuUurtl  6o^ 
«icty  at  Chiswick,  and  in  each  month  of  the  year  1834,  wii 
as  follows:— (It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  gauge  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  upon  which  perfect  reliwiN 
can  be  placed.) 
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May      ,      , 

0-05 
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1832 
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July      ,     • 

6-34 

IB33 

25-80 

August 

2*73 

1834 

20-39 

September 

l»'83 

October      , 

0*43 

Average 

24-10 

November 

1-75 

December 

U-74 

20-39 


According  to  observations  made  during  a  series  of  years ' 
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be  following  table  shows  the  directions  in  which  the  wind 
as  blown  during  each  month  of  the  year  :r- 
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Architecture, — Although  London  U  known  to  have  existed 
a  town  for  near  two  thousand  years,  with  the  exception  of 
re  and  there  a  building,  or  a  mass  of  old  tenements,  all 
e  rest  is  comparatively  of  yesterday,  there  being  very  few 
rtions  whieh  are  more  than  a  century  old,  and  those  in 
uations  where  they  must  be  purpogely  sought  out.  What 
>iiian  London  was  is  now  entirely  matter  of  coi^ecture, 
-  although  pavements  and  other  fragments  of  antiquity 
ve  been  from  lime  to  time  discovered,  they  merely  prove 
i.t  Roman  structures  of  some  splendour  formerly  existed 
the  sites  where  such  remains  have  been  dug  up  ;  but  in 
;ard  to  the  buildings  themselves  they  afford  no  informa- 
n  ;  still  less  do  they  assist  us  in  forming  any  idea  of  the 
aeral  mode  of  building  and  the  aspect  of  the  city.  Ima- 
i&tion  may  speculate  freely  as  to  the  grandeur  of  Lon- 
lium  under  the  Roman  sway,  but  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
Bat  us  into  the  idea  of  the  city's  presenting  any  signs  of 
mdeur  in  after-times,  for  under  both  its  Anglo-Saxon 
d  Norauin  sovereigns  it  must  have  been,  as  we  shall  pre- 
itly  see,  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  its  inhabit- 
ts  subjected  to  what  would  now  be  considered  intolerable 
itauces  and  inconveniences.  Londinium  was  most  pro- 
bly  a  British  town,  that  is,  a  larc^e  enclosure  protectea  by 
ampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  island 
C8B;»ar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  carried 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But  though  Csssar 
Mied  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Londinium. 
te  first  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Tacitus  {Ann,,  xiv.  33),  where 
is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honoured  with  the  name  of  a 
Ionia,  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequented  bv  merchants 
d  as  a  great  depdt  of  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of 
Adicea  (a.d.  62)  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  aban- 
ned  Londinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  in- 
bitants  who  did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius ;  a  circum- 
ince  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  chiefly  oocu- 
>d  as  a  Roman  station.  If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
)m  the  brief  notice  of  Tacitus,  London  was  then  incapable 
making  any  defence,  and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could 
list  the  enemy ;  though  that  historian  mentions  the  want  of 
Idiers  as  the  cause  of  its  being  abandoned  by  Suetonius, 
does  not  appear  from  Tacitus  whether  the  place  was 
en  destroyed  by  the  Britons.  At  a  later  date  London 
spears  to  have  been  made  a  colonia  under  the  name  of 
ugusta.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xxviL  8.)  The  antient  wall  of 
andon,  ascribed  to  Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain,  began 
a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued 
ong  the  Minories,  to  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate. 
he  walls  are  said  to  have  enclosed  an  area  of  somewhat 
tore  than  throe  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  been 
uarded  by  fifteen  towers,  which  latter  are  conjectured  to 
ave  been  40  feet  high,  and  the  walls  22.  The  prastorium 
od  its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
le  Poultry  and  Ck>mhill,  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
iscovered  there  and  at  the  Lothbury  gate  of  the  Bank,  and 
ear  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth. 

In  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London,  our  information  is  as 
anty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  city ;  but  we  may 
ssily  conceive  that  it  must  have  ereatly  fallen  off"  in  appear- 
Dce  during  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the  final 
eparture  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was 
Uiemately  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
f  ih»  Saxons  and  Angles,  In  ths  sixth  century  it  became 


the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and  in 
the  following  one  a  bishop's  see,  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
havine  been  converted  to  Christianity,  erected  a  cathedral 
church  to  St.  Paul,  and  an  abbey  church  to  St.  Peter,  on 
the  sites  of  the  present  cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
All  however  that  we  know  of  London,  till  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  extends  no  further  than  a  few  sites  and 
names,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  successive  changes  to  which  the  places  them- 
selves have  been  subjected.  At  this  period  and  for  long 
after,  the  city  could  have  been  little  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  hovels,  intersected  by  narrow  miry  lanes,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  walls,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  river.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  present  cathedral,  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  stood,  erected  either  by 
Alflred,  Edward,  or  Athelstan ;  most  probably  by  the  last, 
whose  name  is  retained  in  that  of  Add  or  Addle  Hill. 
This  Anglo-Saxon  palace  was  forsaken  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  rcmovea  to  that  which  he  had  erected  at  West- 
minster ;  after  which,  together  with  the  cathedral,  the  first- 
mentioned  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087.  The 
Tower  Royal  (at  the  end  of  the  street  so  called)  was  another 
palace,  erected  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  In  Richard  II. *8  time  it  was  called  the 
Royal  Wanlrobc,  and  was  granted  by  Richard  IlL  to  the 
first  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Of  public  buildings  there  were  scarcely  any  besides  reli- 
gious houses  and  hospitals,  both  which  were  very  numerous 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  of  them  the 
names  are  retained  at  the  present  day,  viz.  Black  Friars, 
White  Friars,  Crutched  Friars,  Chartreux  (the  Charter- 
house); Priories — St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell  (St. 
John's  Gate),  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  St.  Mary  Overies, 
Southwark  ;  Nunneries — St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate  Street, 
and  Holywell,  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch;  Hospitals — 
St.  Giles's,  St  James's  (the  Palace),  St.  Katherine's, 
and  St  Thomas's.  What  few  residences  there  were  of 
any  note  were  scattered  about,  and  mingled  with  the 
meanest  habitations:  that  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  stood  in  Fenchurch 
Street ;  Crosby  House  ( 1 470,  a  portion  of  which  still  remains, 
and  has  lately  been  restored),  in  Bishopgate  Street  Oxford 
Place,  the  residence  zf  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  (1598), 
was  in  St  Swithin's  Lsne,  where  were  the  houses  of  Sir 
Richard  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  notorious  agents  of 
Henry  VIL  ;  and  that  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  stood  in 
Throgmorton  Street,  while  at  a  later  period  Alders^ate 
Street  and  other  places  now  abandoned  to  shops,  countmg- 
houses,  and  warehouses,  were  inhabited  by  the  noble  and 
the  opulent  The  antient  residence  of  the  bishops  of  London 
was  in  Aldersgate- street 

As  to  the  actual  appearance  and  condition  of  the  metropolis 
we  have  little  more  tnan  conjectural  and  piecemeal  informal 
tion  until  we  come  down  to  times  that  may  comparatively  be 
termed  recent;  for  contemporary  chroniclers  and  topo- 
graphera  seem  to  have  had  no  regard  to  the  curiosity  of 
posterity ;  but  contented  themselves  with  noting,  whether 
briefly  or  prolixly,  most  drily,  what  they  behelu,  without 
aiming  at  anything  like  a  graphic  description  of  the  whole. 
We  may  however  easily  picture  to  ourselves  what  London 
must  have  been  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  act  for  improving  and  paving  the  city, 
passed  in  1532,  describes  the  streets  as  '  very  foul  and  fidl 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous  as  well  for  all 
the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  with  carriages.' 
If  to  the  formidable  iuconveniences  to  which  passengers 
and  trafiic  were  subjected,  we  add  those  of  narrow  crooked 
streets,  gloomy  by  day  and  left  in  total  darkness  at  night, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  add  a  few  shades  more  to  the  picture 
of  the  noyous  condition  of  the  citizens.  Perhaps  even  the 
vilest  bye-lanes,  alloys,  and  courts  that  are  now  to  be  met 
with,  are,  except  in  regard  to  the  houses  themselves  and 
their  inhabitants,  hardly  a  degree  worse  than  was  the  Lon- 
don'  of  olden  times '  generally.  No  wonder  therefore  that 
pestilence  and  fire  should  at  various  times  have  committed 
such  havoc,  the  population  being  densely  cooped  up  in 
confined  and  badly  ventilated  dwellings,  constructed  for  the 
greater  part  of  plaster  and  timber,  covered  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  having  each  story  overhanging  that  immediately 
beneath  it  While  this  last-mentioned  circumstance  must 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  unhealthiness  by  leaving 
very  UUle  space  between  the  uppermost  stories  of  the  oppo . 
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Site  housea,  it  must  nlso  have  rendered  fires  particularly 
destructive,  so  that  what  with  the  dcnseness  of  the  build- 
ings, the  combustibility  of  itieir  materials,  and  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water»  the  breaking  out  of  a  Are  must  have 
threatened  a  conflagration  of  a  whole  neighbourhood,  a»  in 
still  tlio  case  at  Constantinople,  At  the  present  day  such  a 
rondagrationasthat  of  the  great  fire  of  16GG  would  bo  almost 
iiH|Jossible,  even  if  no  eflbrts  were  made  to  arrest  its  progress. 
TUongh  churches,  religious  houses^ and  i^otne  few  private 
residences  may  have  been  subsilantially  built,  and  perhaps 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magnificent,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordmary  dwelhngs,  they  nuiflt  have  been 
ullogeihor  insufticient  to'  counteract  the  general  rude  and 
mean  appearance  of  the  eity*  Whatever  degree  of  comfort 
or  even  luxury  there  may  have  been  in  the  abodes  of  a 
few  great  nobles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
generally,  even  including  the  wealthier  burghers,  were 
miserably  lodged  and  housefl.  The  exceptions  from  it  are 
not  to  bo  mistaken  for  the  rule  itself]  and  if  we  contrast 
the  condition  of  society  class  by  clas^.  we  find  that,  slitting 
aside  the  very  highest,  by  whom  greater  stale  was  atTecled 
than  at  present,  all  the  rest  wdl  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  modern  times  as  regards  the 
comforts  of  life.  Many  things  which  were  formerly  the 
luxuries  of  the  few  have  since  become  the  every-day  neces- 
uiries  of  the  many ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  con- 
veniences and  enjoyments  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  all,  though,  a  century  or  two  ago,  no  wealth  could 
procure  them.  The  pictures  given  us  by  Erasmus  and 
Holinslied  of  the  manners  and  domestic  economy  of  our 
ancestors,  so  far  from  being  at  all  flattering,  portray  a 
fitate  of  semi-barbarism:  so  that  whatever  occasion  there 
may  have  been  for  regulating  attire  and  restraining  luxury 
in  drefis,  there  was  no  ne*?d  of  sumptuary  laws  to  check 
excess  of  refinement  in  houses  and  furniture.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  *  the  uplandish  towns  in 
the  realm*  could  not  boast  of  more  than  three  or  four 
chimneys;  and  afterwards  the  houses  of  the  EnE2;li'$h  were 
described  by  the  foreigners  who  came  over  with  Philip  IL 
as  consisting  of  walls  budt  with  '  sticks  and  dirt.*  In  the 
metropolis  the  generality  of  the  houses  may  have  been  a 
degree  belter ;  yet  Holinahed  himself  admits  that  Lon- 
don had  a  very  mean  appearance  in  comparison  with  most 
foreign  cities.  During  the  sixteenth  century  however  it 
greaiiy  extended  itself  westwanl  alons?  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  where  many  of  the  nobilitv  erected  *  fayre  and 
statclio  *  mansions,  of  which  Northumberland  House  is  the 
only  one  remaining,  no  traces  of  the  others  being  left, 
although  the  names  of  several  of  them  are  still  retained  in 
the  streets  opening  into  the  Strand,  Even  Exeter  'Change, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Exeter  House,  originally  bin  It 
by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  has  in  its  turn  disappeared, 
and  transmitted  its  name  to  the  present  Exeter  Hall.  Still 
greatly  as  the  metropolis  had  increased  in  extent  in  the 
reign  of  Eli;sabeth,  the  map  of  it  at  that  period  (a  cut  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  427), 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  its 
present  gigantic  dimensions:  all  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Strand  was  open  fields  and  country,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  now  a  populous  and  exten- 
sive district,  and  connected  with  the  northern  side  by  se- 
veral bridges,  whereas  before  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Bridge  fcoramcnced  173'J),  London  Bridge  was  the  only 
structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed.  Insig- 
nificant as  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
may  now  api>ear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehen- 
aion  as  well  as  wonder  at  the  time,  that  the  queen  issued  a 
proelamalion  in  IjSO,  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  but 
nouses  of  the  highest  class  within  three  miles  of  the  city. 
The  sfline  M'as  done  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
bad  the  prohibition  much  cfTect;  so  that  by  1666  many  new 
districts  and  parishes  had  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Tur- 
lible  as  was  the  calamity  which  during  that  year  befel  the 
city  itself,  when  upwards  of  13,0(10  houses  and  other  build- 
ing*, including  St.  Paul*!  cathedral  and  the  portico  addt;d 
to  it  by  Inigo  Jones,  fell  a  prey  to  the  tlames,  it  has  been 
attended  with  much  benefit,  •  Heaven  be  praised,*  ex- 
claims Malcolm,  *  Old  London  was  burnt  T  and  indeed 
what  is  chielly  to  be  regretted  now  is  that  advantage  was 
not  taken  of  the  opportunity  then  afforded  of  laying  out  the 
streets  with  greater  regard  to  regularity  and  convenience* 
A  plan  for  that  purpose  was  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
•no  iLtiother  by  Sir  John  Evelyn.    If  oith#r  of  tlicm  had 
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been  carried  into  execution,  the  City  would  haT«  been  inl 
nittfly  more  commodious  for  traffic  limn  it  now  is,  notwii 
standing  the  very  material  improvements  which  have  ta 
place  within  the  few  last  yeai's,  by  opening  a  oommuDi 
tion  from  New  London  Bridge  to  the  Man*»ion  House 
Bank,  and  thence  northwards  to  Kinsbury  Circus.  AofOf^< 
itig  to  Wren*s  plan  there  would  have  been  two  nhnetnat 
streets  carried  in  a  direct  line,  one  from  Aldgale,  Ine  otbir 
from  the  Tower,  interEecting  in  their  course  one  cur  two  o^m 
polygonal  areas  or  piazzas  (from  which  other  streets  w«  ^ 
nave  branched  off ),  and  terminating  m  a  larger  trii 
piazza,  in  which  St.  Paul's  would  have  been  pla^ 
from  which  another  street  would  have  been  ran 
straight  course  to  Temple  Bar.  Evelyn*a  plan  also 
for  several  piazzas  of  various  forms,  one  of  whi< 
have  been  an  oval  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre  of  it  7 
differed  fram  the  other  in  proposing  a  street  in  a  line  (i 
St.  Dunstan^s  in  the  East  to  the  cathedral,  and 
straisjfht  onwords  to  Temple  Bar;  but  this  plan  did  , 
like  Wren*s,  contemplate  a  Qontiaued  quay  or  terraci?  ali 
the  river.  Unfortunately  the  singular  ohstinae 
row-muidedness  of  the  citizens  set  thera  h 
the  exlrjordtnary  opportunity  for  improvetnem  wJi 
then  presented  itself  was  entirely  thrown  away,  l__ 
instead  of  being  in  any  respect  calculated  to  show  tint 
noble  pile  to  advantage,  the  area  in  which  St.  Panl'i*  sUndi 
is  as  irregular  and  unarchilectural  as  it  is  incimvenient 

Within  the  course  of  the  next  Inmdrefl  years  .from  this 
date  the  metropohs  extende<l  itself  considerobly  lo  the 
wat  and  north-west,  where  it  became  more  fashionable  to 
reside ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of  London  had  0  great  share  in 
this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the  city  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  it,  the  nobiliiy  removed  from  that  seat  of  I 
and  traflic  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  might 

done.     Both  Soho  Square  and  Goldun  Squari^  ^ now  1 

of  very  inferior  rank  to  the  more  modern  ones)  were  boflt 
befare  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  renlury  ;  while  HaiMfVir 
and  Cavendish  Squares  appear  Co  have  been  erected  betveen 
the  years  1716  and  1720.  In  the  reign  of  George  IL  aioit 
three  churches,  each  of  which  is  di^^tirtguishod  by  a  nabb 
Corinthian  porticoM£«  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury(conseerifrf 
1731);  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Squtrt 
(1742).  The  flrat  of  these  however  has  not  obtained  a  re- 
putation equal  to  that  of  the  second,  notwithstanding  thit 
it  ought  1 0  place  the  name  of  Hawksmoor  at  least  on  a  letd 
with  that  of  Gibbs.  [Hawksmoor;  Gibbs]  In  I7W 
Old  Bond  Street  was  partly  built,  but  its  situation  was  th«t 
almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanes,  and  us* 
covered  ground;  and  many  mansions  wiiich  are  now  «ff^ 
rounded  by  binidmgs  and  streets  fur  a  considerable  dl»> 
tancc,  then  stood,  if  not  quite  solitary, with  only  a  tfv 
straggling  houses  in  their  neighbourhood;  such  was  tht 
case  wuh  Montague  House,  now  the  British  Museum,  lai 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

Notwithstanding  however  that  other  squares  and  stitftl 
continued  to  be  progressively  formed,  until  the  districts 
the  north  of  Piccadilly  assumed  a  connected  town4ill 
appearance,  neither  that  nor  any  other  part  of  the  m^tw 
polis  bore  much  reseinblance.  in  character  and  aspect, » 
what  it  now  does,  the  houses  hnving  been  all,  if  not  rebuilt, 
more  or  less  modernized  since  that  time.  As  one  inAtaofll 
of  this,  we  may  observe  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  ie«f* 
nise  St.  James's  Street  as  shown  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Bo* 
garth's  Rake  s  Progress,  were  it  not  for  the  gateway  of  tht 
palace,  the  only  feature  that  remains  unaltered.  The  tOWfL 
might  have  gone  on  increasing  to  its  present  bulk ;  yet  untis 
improvement  had  kept  pace  with  its  growth,  it  would  htw 
been  far  different  from  what  it  actually  is;  and  we  siv"!- 
at  this  day  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the  inconvenj,.:-.^ 
described  by  Gay  in  his  *  Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  the 
vStreets,' which  appear  to  have  been  formidable  enough* boA 
in  ravny  weather  and  after  nightfall. 

It  was  not  till  the  hepinning  of  the  reign  of  George  111^ 
when  the  present  system  of  paving  and  lighting  the  street* 
was  introduced,  that  the  metropolis  began  to  put  on  t 
civilised  appearance,  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  tlw 
public  being  attended  to.  Signs,  posts*  waterspouts,  tai 
all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructions  were  remorod;  ftiQl- 
pnths  were  laid  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night.  It  i» 
true  the  foot-pavements  were  exceedingly  scanty,  and  the 
oil-lamps  diffused  a  light  just  as  scanty— certainly  not  bril- 
liant enough  to  extinguish  all  at  once  both  flambeaux  and 
link-boya.    With  the  exception  of  this  very  iinporlanl  im 
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provement,  and  the  increase  of  building,  little  advance  was 
maile  ia  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  Almost  the  only  public  edifices 
of  this  time  at  all  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magnificent 
vere  Somerset  House  and  the  Bank;  which  latter  how- 
«Ter  may  with  equal  propriety  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  present  century,  since  it  was  not  completed  as  at 
present  till  about  1826.  The  Adams  indeed  erected  the 
Adelphi,  Portland  and  Stratford  Places,  and  two  sides  of 
Fltiroy  Sauare;  yet  these  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
]iublie  works,  and  as  specimens  of  street  architecture  are  (at 
least  the  first-mentioned)  of  exceed  in  i^ly  questionable  taste, 
altiieogh  they  may  foirly  be  allowed  to  be  handsome  in 
their  general  air  and  appearance.  The  Adams  however 
are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  havine  improved  the  general 
ityle  ef  ordinarv  house-building,  and  of  having  substituted 
eonvenienoe,  cheerfulness,  and  lightness  for  the  incommo- 
dionsness  and  heavy  taste  which  formerly  prevailed.  The 
Fuitheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  by  James  Wyatt,  ought  per- 
b^s  to  be  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  architecture  of  some 
note,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century ;  but  it 
no  longer  exists,  save  in  name  alone,  being  now  totally 
altered,  except  some  portion  of  the  f)a9ade,  which  in  itself 
displays  no  very  great  taste,  and  has  not  sufficient  size  to 
give  it  importance,  while,  the  interior  is  now  converted  to  a 
very  diiferent  purpose  fVom  its  original  one.  As  buildings, 
none  of  the  theatres  can  be  dated  farther  back  than  the 
present  eentnry,  at  the  commencement  of  which,  or  about 
1803,  we  may  observe  that  Russell  Square  (the  nucleus  of 
a  duster  of  other  squares  that  have  risen  up  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood)  was  first  formed.  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  the  first  production  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  almost 
the  ftxat  specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style  in  the  metro- 
polis, may  also  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
m  its  architecture ;  or  rather  it  has  so  happened  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  numerous  other  structures  and  improve- 
ments, whieh  have  given  (at  least  as  far  as  they  extend) 
qoittt  a  diiferent  aspect  to  the  town. 

Whatever  they  may  be  in  regard  to  architectural  taste, 
orhowever  objectionable  when  examined  in  detail.it  can- 
ast  be  denied  that  both  Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's 
Park  were  magnificent  improvements,  and  have,  more- 
•fcr,  led  to  a  variety  of  others.  They  have  certainly 
ereated  a  taste  ibr  a  degree  of  architectural  display 
that  would  formerly  have  been  considered  quite  prodigal ; 
and  if  that  taste  be  in  many  instances  very  bad — not  to 
say  paltry, — ^it  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  the  dull 
monotony  that  nsed,  as  far  as  their  architecture  was  con- 
cerned, to  characterize  even  the  best  of  the  trading  streets 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Strand  affords  a  very  fair  compa- 
rison between  the  old  and  new  modes  of  building,  the  houses 
Mng  of  the  same  class,  though  very  different  in  architec- 
tural character;  and  as  even  the  most  prejudiced  can 
searcely  hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  may  bo 
almost  taken  for  grantefl,  not  only  that  attention  to  appear- 
anee  is  more  studied  than  it  used  to  be,  but  that  the  con- 
dition of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  is  improving  likewise. 
The  alterations  occasioned  by  the  building  of  New  London 
Bridget  and  forming  approaches  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  site,  have  already  greatly  metamorphosed  that 
pait  of  the  city,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  improvement 
which  bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  that  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  As  to  King  William  Street,  much  cannot  be 
uid  in  praise  of  the  facades  which  it  exhibits.  The  new 
range  of  buildings  in  Princes  Street,  at  that  extremity  of 
it  which  was  previously  a  most  inconveniently  narrow  lane, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat  imposing  air  of  noble 
simplicity.  Moorgate  Street  too,  which  extends  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  to  Finsbury  Circus,  is  decidedly  better 
than  that  near  the  bridge.  While  it  displays  a  pleasing 
r^nlarity  of  design  and  uniformity  of  character,  it  docs  not 
offond  by  too  great  sameness  and  monotony,  the  elevations 
being  broken  into  sufficiently  distinct  masses ;  besides  which 
the  houses  have  an  air  of  greater  lofliness  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  street  not  cxcee<ling  their 
height  When  the  Royal  Exchange  (destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  10th,  1838)  shall  come  to  bo  rebuilt,  it 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  various  other  improvements  in  its 
immediate  Ticinity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  form  new  streets  where  at  present  either  no 
public  thoroughfares  exist  or  only  such  as  arc  very  crooked 
and  narrow.  Among  these  is  one  from  the  Pust-Ofiico^  to 
JUothbiuT  and  the  Bank ;  another  in  continuation  of  Far- 
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ringdon  Street  northwards;  a  third  to  open  a  direct  com- 
munication between  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  along  the 
east  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  similar  project  is  now 
going  on  for  improving  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster, 
by  means  of  a  spacious  street  intended  to  lead  from  the 
west  front  of  the  Abbey  to  Pimlico.  The  necessity  not  only 
for  these  but  for  other  improvements  of  the  same  kind 
must  be  tolerably  apparent  to  any  one  who  looks  at  a  map 
of  London ;  and  among  them  would  be  a  direct  line  of  cum*' 
munication  from  the  upper  end  of  St  Martin's  Lane  into 
Oxford  Street;  another  from  Coventry  Street  into  C event 
Garden  Market ;  and  a  third  from  Holborn  into  the  Strand, 
to  be  obtained  by  widening  and  rebuilding  the  whole  of 
Drur^  Lane. 

With  the  exception  of  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
Hyde  Park  Terrace  near  Bay swater,  and  that  in  St.  James's 
Park — which  are  for  the  greater  part  more  tawdry  than 
rich  in  point  of  design, — none  of  the  newer  ranges  of  private 
houses  make  any  pretension  to  architectural  decoration ;  or 
if  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  occasionally  atteraplcd.  as  in 
Eaton  Square,  &c.,  it  is  so  meagre  in  itself  and  so  grudg- 
ingly bestowed,  as  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Internally  however  the  houses  themselves  are,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  far  more  commodious  and  better  fitted  up  than 
those  of  half  a  century  ago.  All  the  newer  parts  of  the 
town  are  likewise  sufficiently  airy  and  cheerful,  owing  both 
to  the  greater  width  of  the  streets  themselves,  and  to  the 
greater  breadth  of  the  foot-pavements  and  the  areas  before 
tlie  houses ;  while,  for  the  last  reason,  the  kitchens  are  less 
gloomy  and  the  foot-pavements  less  muddy  than  in  the  oMer 
and  narrower  streets.  Besides  this,  another  advantage  is  that 
the  inhabitants  are  less  exposed  to  the  observation  of  their 
opposite  neighbours ;  while  the  system  of  macadamization, 
now  so  generally  adopted  in  squares  and  streets,  has  very 
much  abated  the  nuisance  of  the  rattling  of  carriages..  In 
fact,  as  regards  the  laying  out,  paving,  and  lighting  of  the 
streets,  there  is  very  little  room  for  further  improvement : 
there  is  however  one  serious  inconvenience  attendinsr  some 
of  the  widest  streets  which  are  frequented  thoroughiaiesT- 
the  width  of  the  carriage-way  being  so  great  as  to  render  it 
hazardous  to  cross  them  when  filled  with  carriages.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  Regent  Street ;  yet  the  remedy 
for  it  is  easy,  as  all  danger  and  inconvenience  to  foot-passen- 
gers would  be  removed  by  erecting  a  lamp-post»  with  a  few 
other  posts  around,  at  one  or  two  crossings ;  besides  which 
the  roadway  of  the  crossing  would  then  be  sufficiently 
lighted  at  night.  In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  improve- 
ments as  regards  paving,  lighting,  the  widening  of  streets, 
and  removal  of  all  obstructions  in  them,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  salubrity  of  the  metropolis  has  been  greatly 
increased  both  by  the  supply  of  water  and  the  present  effec- 
tual system  of  drainage  and  sewerage. 

Public  convenience  has  l>een  Instter  consulted  than  it 
used  to  be  by  the  erection  of  more  commodious  markets,  in 
respect  to  which  London  was  till  lately  notso  well  provided  as 
Liverpool.  Although  not  much  of  an  architectural  improve- 
ment, the  present  Covent-Garden  Market  is  far  more  com- 
fortable and  commodious  than  the  old  one ;  and  both  Hun- 
gerford  and  Farringdon  Markets  (the  former  more  espe- 
cially) exhibit  a  most  welcome  change  from  the  condition 
of  their  predecessors.    The  wonder  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
change  itself,  as  that  it  should  not  have  taken  place  sooner, 
shelter  being  almost  indispensable  for  all  such  places  in  a 
climate  so  humid  and  rainy  as  ours,  and  which,  if  not  kept 
dry,  can  hardly  ever  be  kept  clean.    Of  covered  streets  of 
shops  we  have  as  yet  but  two,  namely,  the  Burlington  and 
Lowther  Arcades ;  unless  we  choose,  as  far  as  foot-passengers 
are  concerned,  to  include  also  the  colonnades  of  the  Qua- 
drant in  Regent  Street  and  the  Opera  House.  The  Lowther 
Arcade  is  of  exceedingly  handsome  and  tasteful  design,  and 
may  be  termed  even  luxurious  in  comparison  with  some 'of 
the  narrow  alleys  and  lanes  with  shops  in  the  city,  where 
however  the  example  thus  set  has  not  been  adopted.  Some- 
what akin  to  these  arcades,  or  passageM^  a*  the  French  term 
tbeni,  are  the  bazaars  which  nave  of  late  years  become  so 
common,  though  formerly  Exeter  'Change  was  the  onlr 
place  of  the  kind,  and  one  moreover  of  niost  homely  w 
mean  appearance,  compared  with  the  hiehly  dccoraiec  «^ 
of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  The  Pantec\\nic:.u.  »•*■ 
Belgrave  Square,  is  another  very  extensive  ehtab'^'uv^'^ 
a  similar  though  not  precisely  tha  ^me  kind. 

Although,  in  comparison  with  many  other  r«j».« 
don  is  by  no  meana  rich  in  puWie  collectioris  uf  ^ 
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»oinc  advancement  has  of  late  been  made  even  In  lliis  re- 
igpect,  both  by  tbe  eslablishraenl  of  t!ie  National  Gallery 
[mnd  the  unresenred  occess  now  afforded  to  the  Briti&h  Mu- 
fscum,  whose  collections  have  been  greatly  increased  in 
I  the  present  century.  The  Soanean  Museum  can  as  yet 
liardly  he  said  to  he  open  to  the  public.  An  effort  bas 
[  been  made  to  have  both  WestminBter  Abbey  and  St.  PauFs 
i  opened  to  visi!ors  gratuitously  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  tm- 
[  BucccssfuL  In  the  meanwhile  annual  exiuhilions  are  mrrcas- 
Uni?:  foriiierly  there  was  only  that  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
I  vheruas  them  are  now  two  at  the  British  Institution,  one 
for  modern  pictures,  the  other  fur  works  of  the  old  masters  ; 
ftnd  that  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  besides  one  or  two 
of  paintings  in  water-colours.  To  these  may  be  added  vari- 
ous other  exhibitions  of  more  or  less  recent  origin,  as  dio- 
rama*, panoramas,  &c.  Fonnerly  the '  lions'  in  the  Tower  and 
the  animals  at  Exeler  'Change  used  to  be  far  famed  among 
the  sights  of  London  ;  hut  in  lieu  of  thetn  we  have  now  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens*  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Re- 
gent's Park  will  most  probably  possess  another  novel  and 
attractive  exhibition,  it  being  intended  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  inner  circle  into  a  botanic  garden,  with  buildings  and 
other  ornamental  accessories;  and  the  mention  of  ihi*3  re- 
muids  us  thai  St.  James's  Park  haa  been  altered  gieatly  for 
the  better,  it  now  presenting*  instead  of  ii  mere  meadow  and 
formal  camvl,  the  appeanince  of  a  well  laid-out  pleasure- 
gBiund,  with  a  lake  studded  hy  islets.  The  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, Lowlher  Arcade,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Re- 
gent-street (opened  August,  1838),  atlbrd  proof  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  vaiious  literary  and  sL'ii^nlificinstitutinnSi  of  which  there 
is  now  fiorae  one  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis.  Another  class  of  establishments  whicli,  as  now* 
organized,  may  he  said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own  times*  are 
the  club-houses,  principally  at  the  west-end  of  the  town, 
which  in  some  decree  pariake  of  (he  nature  of  places  of 
literary  as  well  as  convivial  meelintr.  Some  of  them  are 
not  only  splendidly  fStte^l-up  and  afford  the  most  luxurious 
occommodatjon  within,  hut  are  very  conspimions  archiluc- 
tural  ottjocis,  Wlien  (ho  Reform  Club  is  finistsed,the  snitth 
Bide  of  Pall  Mall  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  these  palace- 
like edifices,  whoso  finjadtis  offer  such  a  contrast  to  that 
homeliness  of  exterior  which,  with  here  and  iliert^  an  excep- 
tion, prevnils  among  what  are  internally  splendid  private 
matssions. 

One  innovation  of  very  recent  date.  IhouL^h  long  before 
demaiidod  by  a  a*fjanl  to  public  health,  is  the  formation  of 
cemeteries  beyond  I  he  suburbs.  Some  years  betbte  ar\y- 
thing  of  t!ie  kind  was  actually  adopted,  a  scheme  was 
brought  forward  for  one  to  the  north  of  the  Regent  a  Park, 
hut  It  tailed  probahly  fruni  Us  having  been  on  too  gigantic 
and  expensive  a  scale ;  for  that  nc<*ropolis  was  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  mimic  Athens,  with  facaimileA  of  all  its  temples 
and  other  buildings.  Tlie  idea  itself  however  was  taken  up 
hy  other  parties,  and  the  Keisall  Green  Cemetery  was  formed 
about  183'2.  There  are  now  two  more;  one  at  Hit^hgate, 
the  other  at  Norwood,  both  of  which  were  executed  due tty 
in  lJS3ti,  and  a  fourth  and  flf\h  are  about  to  be  undertaken 
at  Bron^pton  and  Newington  Butts. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  summary  account  of  the  grow^th 
of  t  lie  metropolis,  and  of  some  of  the  prmcipal  ehanirea  oc- 
casioned  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  should  proceed  to 
g ire  some  description  of  the  more  important  public  build- 
ings ;  yet,  unless  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  merely  one 
•  or  two,  which,  as  being  the  most  noted,  have  already  been 
*  icribed  by  others  again  and  again,  we  should  very  greatly 
exmed  all  reasonable  limits.  We  therefore  adopt  the  more 
novel  and  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting,  in  a  tabular  form 
and  in  chronological  order,  a  list  of  such  public  buildings  as 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  architecture* 
This  will  at  all  events  furnish  a  synoptical  view  of  our  nic- 
tropobtan  architecture,  and  were  similar  tables  drawn  up  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  other  capitals  and  cities,  including 
some  of  our  own  large  provincial  tow^ns,  more  exact  inform- 
ation of  the  kind  might  be  comprised  in  a  few  leaves  than 
can  otherwise  he  obtained  by  turning  over  a  vast  number 
of  volumes.  "We  shall  however  heYe  prefix  to  the  table 
iuielf  a  few  general  remarks  on  som*  of  tliose  buildings  and 
others,  raoro  satisfactory  perhaps  than  tho  very  brief  com- 
ments there  inserted. 

Of  older  archilecture  the  metropolis  now  exhibits  very 
little,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  Tower,  the  Temple 


Church,  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall,  and  one  or  tiro 
churches,  such  as  St.  Bartliolomew  the  Great,  and  SuMtry 
Overies,  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge,  which  mu 
ably  restored  a  few  years  ago.  Other  specimens  tliatbad 
been  spared  by  fire  have  been  swept  away  by  imprgvemenl; 
among  the  rest  the  Savoy  Palace  and  Ely  Kou^e.  "" 
improvement  has  in  this  respect  been  as  merciless 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  perhaps  no  less  mi! 
ous,  it  has  at  least  cloarcd  away  the  mass  of  unsiglitlf 
buildings  which  formerly  blocked  it  up  the  noble  abbev  nf 
Westminster  and  the  magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  VlL 
attached  to  it,  both  of  them  among  the  finest  s|>ecime«s 
of  their  respective  styles.  Wren's  work  however^  in  the 
western  towers  of  tho  abbey,  shows  him  to  have  had  m 
feeling  for  Gothic  architecture,  which  style  did  itot  bejrio 
to  he  revived  in  the  metropolis  until  the  present  cea- 
tnry*  As  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  Wren  is  ju*tf^^ 
titliid  to  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys;  and  that  ^ 
edifice  has  prcicurcd  for  his  other  works  more  celebrity 
they  w^ould  otherwise  have  enjoyed ;  certainly  more  thvi 
they  actually  deserve.  The  greater  part  of  tho  churcha 
erected  by  him  exhibit  a  heavy  uncouth  mannerbm,  with 
hardly  a  redeennng  beauty.  Even  the  steeples  of  Bow 
Church  and  St*  Bridc*s  have  been  greatly  over-praised;  ih 
same  remark  applies  to  the  interior  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wil- 
brook,  which  derives  its  claim  to  elegance  solely  from  Jli 
cupola  and  columnsj  all  the  rest  being  poor  and  trivial  t'veu 
to  meanness.  The  few  civic  buildings  which  he  erected 
were  not  in  a  more  refined  taste  ;  nor  would  such  strudurH 
as  the  former  Fishniungers"  Hall  and  Custom  IIou«.  the 
old  College  f>f  Physicians  (now*  converted  into  a  butchers' 
market),  and  Temple  Bar,  add  to  the  reputation  of  oiiy 
architect  of  the  |)resent  day. 

In  the  next  age  a  different  mode  of  design  began  tobt 
adopted  for  churrhe%  and  those  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  George's,  Bloornsbury.  whick 
are  certainly  not  otherwise  inferior  to  Wren's,  greatly  ntf- 
passs  tliem  in  the  classical  dignity  which  they  derive  frotl 
their  iiorticos.  It  has  indeed  hitherto  been  the  fashion— f<>r 
it  ran  he  termed  nothing  better^*wholly  to  overlook  Iha 
portico  of  the  last-men  I  ioned  edifice,  and  to  decry  it  on  it- 
count  of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  its  steeple,  notwiib* 
standing  that,  hi  itfi  outline  and  architectural  expres&ioti, 
that  cainponile  cxhibila  far  greater  beauty  and  propntjlf 
than  any  other  we  mix  produce ;  while  tho  general  biiatJi>te 
displayed  in  thodesik^n  of  St,  Martin's  has  escaped  from  re* 
proarh  on  account  of  its  portico  alone.  How  far  the  archiled 
of  the  latter  was  really  t^'ifted  with  taste  will  be  more  c<)f* 
reclly  j  udgcd  by  examining  his  church  of  St*  Mary  le-Sir»nl 
by  Somerset- House  ( 1 714- 18),  As  to  that  of  St,  Clomcnl\ 
the  steeple  of  which  was  also  by  Gibbs»fcw  will  disheutfrom 
the  opinion  passed  on  it  hy  Malton,  who  terms  it  '  a  di»* 
gusfing  fabric.' 

Besides  churches,  there  arc  very  few  public  building*  of 
this  period  lliat  make  much  a  r  cbitectural  pre  tension,  at  l<?ii?t 
verj'  few  now  remaining.  The  former  building  of  the  Bufik 
of  England,  begun  in  1734,  possiessed  little  beauty  or^i/An* 
deur,  though  the  wings  afterwards  added  by  Sir  Ruber! 
Xaylor  ^ave  it  its  present  extent  of  fa9ado.  St.  Baribalo- 
mew's  Hospital,  commenced  hy  Gibbs  in  1730,  isatolenli  v 
fair  Bpecnraen  of  the  average  laste  of  design  at  that  ptrji 
which  being  the  case,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  >huf- 
sion  House  (1739)  should  hiive  been  so  severely  ccnfore(^ 
since,  taken  altogether,  it  certainly  possesses  an  air  of  dig' 
nity,  and  sometbini;  picturoi^que  in  its  side  elevatiooi 
Ironmongers*  Hall,  Fonchurcb-street,  begun  a  few  yc»rt] 
later  (1748),  is  very  far  superior  in  external  appearance  to 
nny  other  of  the  City  companie&*  halls  then  elected.  lo  tba 
latter  half  of  the  centur)'  few  public  buildings  were  crei'tci^ 
yet  among  them  were  tvvo  of  the  noblest  which  the  Cilf 
even  now  po<^esses,  namely,  the  Excise  Office  and  New  gale- 
The  merit  of  the  latter  has  been  universally  admitted;  tho 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned*  nolwitli^ 
standing  that,  for  imposing  grandeur  of  mass,  andgreatuc** 
of  manner  combined  with  simplicity,  it  surpasses  every ilun^' 
else  in  the  metropolis ;  not  so  the  front  of  Guildhall  b) 
Dance  (I  789),  which  is  utterly  unw^orthy  of  the  handsome 
Gothic  interior  which  it  masks,  being  in  a  most  mongrel  aa^ 
vulgarized  Htyle,  without  one  slnglo  merit  to  compensate  for 
its  absurdities.  The  small  and  picturesque  front  of  the  ad- 
joining &:)thic  clia|iel  has  now  diisappeared,  it  having  beeo 
taken  down  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  building 
compriiaing  the  Bankrupt  Courts,  Sic,  a  most  insipid  aud 
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tasteless  design.  After  the  Excise  Office  and  Newgate, 
Somerset  House  is  almost  the  only  public  building  which 
distinguishes  the  reign  of  George  IIL  ;  for  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  present  century  may  be  considered  as  com- 
mencing with  the  R^ency.  The  end  of  the  last  century  was 
however  marked  by  the  erection  of  the  East  India  House, 
more  decidedly  Greek  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it. 
Compared  with  what  it  has  since  been,  architecture  was 
then  at  a  rather  low  ebb ;  for  although  one  or  two  of  the 
buildings  above  mentioned  are  noble  works,  they  must  be 
taken  as  exceptions  to  the  meagre,  insipid,  and  monotonous 
style  which  stamps  this  period,  and  which  such  erections  as 
the  Adelphi  and  Portland- place  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
dict. With  the  exception  of  St.  Peter-lc-Poor  (1791)  and 
St.  Martin's  Outwich  (1796),  not  one  church  was  built 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  IH.  to  the 
Regency.  The  year  1809  is  the  date  from  which  the  me- 
tropolitan architecture  of  the  present  century  may  be  said 
to  begin.  The  two  Grecian  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  were 
for  the  first  time  adopted  as  the  standard  mode,  and 
insulated  columns  took  place  of  engaged  ones  and  pilasters. 
From  this  time  porticos  became  of  as  general  as  they  were 
before  of  rare  application.  But  in  I^ndon  architectural 
character  has  been  made  to  depend  too  much  on  such  fea- 
tures alone,  and  even  in  them  the  chief  study  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  columns  themselves,  nothing  whatever  of 
embellishment— not  even  so  much  as  amounts  to  consistent 
finish  of  the  order — being  bestowed  on  their  entablatures 
and  pediments.  This  pseudo-classical  style,  consisting  in 
merely  copying  to  the  letter  certain  details  of  antient  ar- 
diitecture,  has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  carried 
to  a  most  offensive  extent ;  but  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
posterous of  all  was  the  original  front  of  the  College  of 
SurffBoos,  consisting  of  an  Ionic  hexastyle  attached  to  a  front 
whicn,8o  far  from  having  any  architectural  pretensions,  was 
in  the  most  vulgar  and  barbarous  taste. 

Both  the  Custom-house  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  exhibit 
in  some  degree  the  same  perverseness  and  incongruity,  while 
many  other  buildings,  though  more  consistent,  are  never- 
theless cold  and  monotonous,  and  display  nothing  more 
eonspicuously  than  barrenness  of  invention.  Now.  that 
the  novelty  attending  Grecian  architecture,  on  its  first 
introduction  among  us,  has  passed  away,  we  begin  to  be 
disagreeably  sensible  of  this,  and  to  perceive  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  naturalize  it,  or  to  render  it  more 
pliable  or  more  copious  than  we  first  found  it.  Such  an 
avowedly  facsimile  application  of  Athenian  architecture  as 
St.  Pancras  was  not  only  excusable  but  laudable ;  yet  one 
soch  specimen  of  the  kind  is  sufiicient ;  especially  when  we 
find  that  nearlv  everv  succeeding  one  has  fallen  short  of  it  in 
regard  to  finish  of  details  and  beauty  of  execution,  though 
even  in  St.  Pancras  the  entablature  and  pediment  look  chil- 
lingly naked  in  comparison  with  the  columns  and  the  doors 
within  the  portico,  which  latter  are  in  the  most  exquisite 
style  of  decoration.  The  small  fa9ade  of  St.  Mark's,  in  North 
Audley  Street,  forms  a  rather  striking  exception  from  the  fri- 
gidity and  commonplace  of  Grecian  design  when  reduced  to 
ue  mere  imitation  of  antient  columns.  Another  pleasing  ex- 
ception is  afforded  by  the  New  Ck)rn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane, 
which  manifests  some  happy  originalitv.  Of  such  porticos 
IS  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  are  respectable  copies,upon  a  very  resoecta- 
ble  scale.  That  of  the  Post-office  (an  Ionic  hexastyle)  is 
imposing  for  its  size  and  spaciousness,  and  is  well  arranged, 
owing  to  its  partly  receding  within  the  building  as  well 
as  projecting  from  it,  and  to  having  only  a  large  centre 
door,  with  a  lesser  one  on  each  side  of  it;  yet  all  the  rest  is 


rather  noor,  nor  is  there  much  of  the  genuine  expression  of 
the  style  aimed  at  The  fa9ade  of  the  University  College 
is  a  more  original  and  finer  composition,  besides  affording 
the  only  instance  of  a  decastyle  portico.  In  the  front  of  the 
National  Grallery  the  architect  of  the  structuij  last-men- 
tioned has  been  by  no  means  so  happy :  taken  by  itself  the 
octostylc  portico  and  the  ascents  to  it  make  a  pleasing  and 
rather  striking  composition,  but  the  cornice  is  by  far  too 
plain  and  meagre  for  the  rich  Corinthian  columns,  while 
the  dome  is  positively  bad,  and  altogether  different  in  feel- 
ing and  character  from  every  other  part.  In  the  number 
of  their  columns  these  two  porticos  (of  the  University 
(College  and  National  Gallery)  exhibit  some  degree  of 
novelty,  but  as  yet  nearly  everything  of  the  kind  we  possess 
is  upon  a  uniform  scale  far  inferior  to  that  of  some  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Pafis.  The  only  exception,  where 
unusual  magnitude  has  been  aimed  at,  is  the  Doric  Pro- 
pylseum  or  Railway  Terminus,  Euston  Square.  Here  the 
order  displays  itself  effectively,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
dimensions,  but  also  because  there  are  no  windows  nor  other 
features  of  that  kind  to  interfere  with  it.  The  British  Fire 
Office,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a  most  perverse  application 
of  a  Grecian  Doric  to  a  building  which  in  itself  is  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  fantastical  taste. 

Most  of  the  new  churches  in  London  and  the  suburbs  pro- 
fessing to  be  Greek  are  little  better  than  parodies  and  traves 
ties  of  the  style.  They  exhibit  moreover  a  wearisome  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  stale  hackneyed  ideas,  or  rather  the  want 
of  any  idea  beyond  that  of  tacking  a  few  columns  to  the  front 
of  what  would  else  be  mere  meeting-houses.  These  and 
other  spiritless  as  well  as  mongrel  samples  of  the  Anglo- 
Grecian  school  seem  at  length  to  have  brought  the  style  into 
disrepute,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  more  recent  build- 
ings show  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Italian,  which,  if  purified 
and  treated  with  originality  instead  of  servile  indiscrimi- 
nate copying,  would  in  most  cases  recommend  itself  in 
preference  to  the  other.  The  Travellers'  Club-house, 
particularly  the  garden  front,  is  a  charming  and  beauti- 
fully fihished  example  of  the  Itahan,  and  its  architect  (Mr. 
Barry)  has  since  given  a  sort  of  combination  of  that  and 
Grecian  in  the  new  fa9ade  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Gold- 
smiths* Hall  is  Italian  of  a  more  heavily  magnificent  cha- 
racter, which  however  is  greatly  injured  by  the  poverty  of 
the  ground*  floor  and  its  windows,  which  is  left  very 
bald,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  comprised  within  the  order 
Two  buildings  erected  in  1838,  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  and  the  new  svnagogue,  St.  Helen's  Place,  be 
long  also  to  the  Italian  school. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  general  sum 
mary  of  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis,  which  it  would 
have  been  a  far  easier  task  to  expand  than  to  confine  to 
these  limits.  We  have  attempted  nothing  like  either  de- 
scription or  detailed  criticism,  the  former  of  which  at  least 
is  to  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  works.  The  one  more  espe- 
cially devoted'  to  buildings  and  architecture  is  the  new 
edition  of  'Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London,' 
by  W.  H.  Leeds.  The  article  •  London,'  in  Moule's  *  English 
(bounties,*  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation ;  while  in  the  volumes  of  the  Companion  to  the 
Almanac,  most  of  the  edifices  erected  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  are  described  at  some  length.  In  reganl  to 
detailed  criticism,  the  series  of  papers  in  the  Printing  Mor 
chine^  entitled  '  Strictures  on  Structures,*  gives  the  New 
Palace,  York  Column,  and  various  other  subjects ;  and  a 
similar  series  of  architectural  critiques  on  other  metropolitan 
buildings  has  been  commenced  in  the  Civil  Engineer's 
Joum<u. 


Table  of  Public  Buildings  most  toorthy  qf  Notice  for  thetr  Architecture. 


Seventeenth  CENTtiRY. 


Whiteaall  Chapel  • 
York  Stairs  .         • 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden 
Temple  Bar  •         •         • 
The  Monument     • 

St.  Stephen*8,  Walbrook 

St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  began 


Date. 


1619 

1626 

1631 

1670-2 

1671-7 

1672-9 

1675 


Arcliitect. 


Inigo  Jones 
Ditto 
.Ditto 
Sir  C.  Wren 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Remark!. 


Chiefly  admirable  as  the  first  specimen  of  pure  Italian. 
Tuscan,  distyle  in  antis. 

Fluted  Doric  column;  total  height,  including  pedestal, 

&c.,  202  feet. 
Exterior   concealed  bv  houses;   mterior  over-prai 

chiefly  remarkable  for  its  dome. 
Extreme  length,  600  feet;  height  to  top  of  ^tom. 
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Dat6. 


St.  Paul's  finished, 

St.  George's,  Hanover-square 

St.  Martin's 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury 

Mansion  House 

Westminster  Bridge 

Ironmongers'  Hall 

Horse  Guards 

Blackfriars  Bridge 

Excise  Office 

Adel|  hi         .         •         . 

Newgate        .         • 

Somerset  House 

Clerkenwell  Sessions  House 

Bank 

India  House 


Covent-Garden  Theatre 
Drury-Lane  Theatre 
Opera-house,  altered 
Bethlehem  Hospital 
Waterloo  Bridge    • 
Mint    .         .         •         • 
Custom  House      • 

London  Institution 

St.  Pancras  Church 

Post-Offiw 

Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-street 

British  Museum  (new  buildings) 

Buckingham  Palace 

College  of  Physicians  and  Union 

Club-House 
Board  of  Trade 
Colosseum    . 

London  Bridge 

St.  Mark's,  North  Audley-st. 

St.  Katherinc's  Hospital 

Hall,  Christ  Church  Hospital 

Scotch  Church,  Regent-square 

St.  George's  Hospital 

London  University 

New  Com  Exchange 

St.  Paul's  School  . 

Law  Institution,  Chancery-lane 

Archway,  Green  Park     . 

Fishmongers*  Hall 

AthensBum  Club    . 

Goldsmiths'  Hall  • 

Exeter  Hall 

St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West 

York  Column 

Lowther  Arcade     . 

Hungerford  Market 

Travellers'  Club     . 

Charing-Cross  Hospital 
St.  George's,  Woburn-square 
Westminster  Hospital     . 
National  Gallery    . 
State-Paper  Office,  St.  James': 

Park 
Pantheon  Bazaar 
School  for  Indigent  Blind 

St.  Olave's  School  . 
College  of  Surgeons 
United  University  Club 
St.  James's  Theatre 
Railway  Terminus,  Euston-sq, 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen's 
Reform  Club 


1710. 

f  1724 

1721-6 
f.l731 

1739-53 

1739-50 

1748 

1751 

1760-70 

1769 

1770 

1770-82 

1776 

1780  V 
1789-826 

1799 


1808-9 

181M2 

1818 

1812-15 

1811 

1811 

1813 

1815-19 
1819-22 
1823-9 
1823-5 

1825 

1825-7 
1824-6 
1824 

1825-31 

1825-8 

1826 

1826 

1827-8 

1827 

1827-9 

1827-8 

1827 

1827-9 

1828 

1827-34 

1829 

1829-35 

1830-1 

1830-32 

1830-36 

1830 

1831-3 

1831 

1830-1 
1832 
1832 
1832-7 

1833 
1834 
1834-7 

1835 

1835-6 

1836-7 

1836 

1837-8 

1837-8 

1837-8 

1838 


Architect. 


Renirks. 


J.  James 

J.  Gibbs 

Hawksmoor 

Dance 

Labelye 

Holden 

W.  Kent 

R.  Mylne 

James  Gandoa 

Adams 

Dance 

Sir  W.  Chambers 

Rogers 

Sir  J.  Soane 

R.  Jupp 


Style  Italo-Roman ;   exterior  both  magnificent  and  p 

turesquc,  though  not  faultless. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian ;  the  general  style  bad. 
Ditto,  ditto ;  Campanile  excellent. 

Length  1066  feet. 
Italian  Ionic  on  basement. 

Length  1000  feet. 

Plain  in  design,  but  of  most  commanding  aspect. 

Admirable  in  design  and  character.  [front  590  fe 

Though  poor  in  parts,  a  good  example  of  Italian.    Rii 
East  front  handsome. 
Very  picturesque  in  parts. 

Hexastyle  loggia,  Grecian  Ionic ;  sculptured  frieze  ai 
pediment. 


Nineteenth  Century. 


Sir  R.  Smirke        i  Grecian  Doric ;  tetrastyle  portico. 

B.  Wyatt 

Nash  and  Repton 

J.  Lewis 

J.  Rennie  ' 

Sir  R.  Smirke 

D.  Laing 


W.  Brooks 
W.&H.W.Inwood 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
R.  C.  Cockerell 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
Nash  and  Blore 

Sir  R.  Smirke 
Sir  J.  Soane 
D.  Burton 

J.  Rennie 

Gandy-Deering 

Poynter 

J.  Shaw 

W.  Tite 

W.  Wilkins 

Ditto 
G.  Smith 
G.  Smith 
L.  VuUiaray 
D.  Burton 
H.  Roberts 
D.  Burton 
P.  'Hard  wick 
Grandy-Deering 
J.  Shaw 

B.  Wyatt 
J.  Turner 

C.  Fowler 

C.  Barry 

D.  Burton 
L.  VuUiamy 
Inwoods 
W.  Wilkins 

Sir  J.  Soane 
S.  Smirke 
J.  Newman 

J.  Field 

C.  Barry 

Sir  R.&S.  Smirke 

S.  Bcazlcy 

P.  Hardwick 

Cockerell  and  Tite 

J.  Davics 

a  Barry 


Length  569  feet 


Portico  hexastyle,  Ionic. 
Length' 1326  feet 
Grecian  Doric  on  a  basement. 

The  Long  Room  and  centre  of  the  river  front  qui 
altered  after  the  accident  in  1826.     Length  484  feet 

The  finest  copy  of  Athenian  Ionic. 

Hexastyle,  Ionic  portico ;  extent  of  front  390  feet 

Tetrastyle  Ionic  portico. 


!  Grecian  Ionic 
Roman  Corinthian. 
Hexastyle,  Grecian  Doric  portico  attached  to  a  polrg 

130  feet  diameter. 
Length  920  feet 

Florid  Grecian  Ionic ;  fa9ade  small,  but  of  rich  design. 
Chapel  Gothic  ;  the  rest  Old  English  Domestic. 
Later  Gothic. 
Gothic. 

Portico  tetrastyle,  with  souare  pillars. 
Facade  not  completed  ;  decastyle  portico,  find  dome. 
Grecian  Doric,  with  pleasing  originality  of  design. 
Hexastyle,  Tivoli  Corinthian  on  a  basement. 
Grecian  Ionic  hexastyle. 

Grecian  Ionic. 

Its  bas-relief  frieze  the  only  specimen  in  London. 

Italian;    magnificent,  yet  somewhat  heavy,  and  bas 

Greco- Corinthian,  distyle  in  antis.  [racnt  poe 

Gothic  ;  handsome  Louvre  tower. 

Total  heiojht  including  statue,  137  ft.  9  in. 

Greco-Italian,  with  pendentive  domes. 

Choice  specimen  of  the  best  Italian  style,  particularly  tl 
design  of  garden  front, 

Gothic ;  handsome  spire. 

Modernized  Gothic. 

Grecian;  total  extent  of  front  458  feet 

One  of  his  chastest  productions.     Style,  Italian. 

Style  Tudor,  white  brick  and  stone ;  central  tower  of  ric 

design. 
Style  Elizabethan,  red  brick  and  stone. 
Italianized  Grecian. 
Style  a  modified  Italian ;  bas-relief  panels. 

A  Grecian  Doric  propylceum  on  an  imposing  scale.* 
Style  modified  Italian ;  singular  but  pleasing. 
Style  Italian ;  interior  rich  and  tasteful. 
Italian. 
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*io«f.— Tlie  City  of  London  is  divided,  for  ecclesiasti- 
ects  and  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  into  98 
»  within  the  walls,  and  1 1  without  the  walls.  For 
nal  purposes  the  City  is  divided  into  26  wards,  each 
ui  is  in  some  respects  a  separate  community.  The 
ao  and  common-oouncilmen,  who  are  chosen  to  re- 
t  the  ward  (as  hereafter  explained)  in  the  City  parlia- 
brm  likewise  a  ward  council,  and  tfaey  have  the  control 
y  of  its  local  affairs.  In  most  of  the  wards  there  are 
sions  into  precincts,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  elec- 
The  division  into  wards  appears  to  have  heen  made 
I  regard  to  the  parochial  divisions,  as  the  different 
insist  of  divisions  of  parishes  as  often  as  they  are 
ninous  with  them.  An  inquest  jury  is  chosen  annu- 
each  ward,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  presentments 
»ances  and  returns  of  non-freemen,  and  to  perform 
her  duties  as  are  within  the  province  of  a  leet  jury, 
oomparative  wealth  and  importance  of  each  of  the 
Is  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  of 
ount  of  rental  as&essed  in  each  for  local  purposes  in 
801,  1831,  and  1838  respectively:  — 


Amonut  of  Rental. 

WARDS. 

1771* 

1«IL 

V^L 

1138. 

£        1 

£. 

£. 

£. 

■ptfc.  WUhiD  and  Without 

1^,001 

17.837 

2d.feo 

33.2*7 

t»             .... 

21  .IISW, 

£fi,4C7 

4D.&44 

*2,$S9 

liaw         .... 

4,85§ 

3,T9tf 

ej-io 

I>>§i9 

(H«te      . 

]A.4«^ 

19,760 

£0,776 

|M|(ate.  Withio  and  Withuat 

34,472 

37.041 

mM 

66.fl09 

Street     .... 

30,041 

17,842 

19,154 

» 

lti,23a 

Ift.MT 

19,036 

Stxtet     .... 

47.40S 

31.P1ICJ 

evkk      .... 

8,4^4 

1ft. M67 
39.311 

>  Baynard 

IS.bSil 

19.B«>7 

30.114 

»•.... 

IC^-IIO 

19,9»1 

23.488 

S7J33 

laD  Street 

H,S5i2 

13,?>il 

34,<M3 

d4.7i5 

rainers     .... 

ii.H-i; 

£l,£Sa 

iJ  ,i<Xi 

ai 

V^AG'i 

U.t^ll 

G.BAt 

lesak*  Wiihiu  . 

i4.wm> 

17,1^34 

S9.0S9 

'JS.mii 

legate  Witliout 

10J44 

$i,»:h 

30. cj; 

^,€&l 

ate 

I!f,l5e 

y>^v3» 

HMJ 

leUon  Within    . 

72.?fc 

3!l,S7a 

57.5Si 

55.7*1 

ifduQ  Without 

II5.»)U 

103.  fi]  4 

KMun        .... 

&i^m 

2^.4U5 

as.Ktfl 

40.a.'»€ 

Strvet      ... 

n.rjH 

esiCy 

12,440 

12.7o0 

ilu^a         .        .         .         . 

I'J.MSl 

ld.S9j^ 

34,^ 

3^,4)60 

iliiUie      .... 

ti.  \ii2' 

13.!t*4 

13.71)9 

r       .         .         .         .         . 

?7;»<J7 

4LL><J0 

37.437 

'..... 

9,»4I! 

li,N2 

]4.4!i0 

mk         .        .        .        . 

iKlUfi, 

la,^& 

17.4^1 

Total     . 

4b7,7^i 

792,904 

736.7^ 

corporation  of  London  consists  of  the  whole  body  of 
izens  or  freemen,  under  the  style  of  •  Mayor,  Com- 
y,  and  Cili/ens,'  viz.:  — 

-mayor         ....  I 

trmen,  in  addition  to  the  Lord-mayor  25 

mon-councilmcn       .  .  .         24C 
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Officers  of  the  Corporation, 


Sheriffs,  who  arc  jointly  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 
Drder. 
n-clcrk. 
imon -sergeant. 

jc  of  the  Shciifls'  Court  and  Assistant  Judge  of  the 
antral  Criminal  Court. 
lour  Common  Pleaders, 
two  Secondaries, 
two  Under-sheriffs. 
iptroUer  of  the  Chamber, 
lembrancer. 

ator  and  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House, 
oer  for  London  and  South wark. 
k  of  the  Peace. 
iff  of  Southwark. 

four  Attorneys  of  the  Mayor's  Court, 
four  Auditors  of  the  City  and  Bridge  House  Accounts, 
k  of  the  Chamber, 
two  Bridge-masters  or  Wardens, 
three  Esquires,  and  other  officers  of  the  lord-mayor*s 
)uschold. 

four  Harbour-masters,  and  other  officers  connected 
ih  the  port  of  London  and  moorin<^-chain  services. 
Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  to  the  lord-mayor  and 
ting  magistrates  in  London  and  Southwark.  . 


The  Keepers,  Ordinary  and  Chaplains,  and  Surgeons  of 

the  several  Prisons  of  the  city. 
The  Superintendant  of  Police,'  the  City  Marshals,  and 
other  officers  connected  with  the  police  of  the  city, 
and  sundry  officers  employed  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  corporation,  collection  of  its  revenue,  the 
markets,  &c. 
The  lord-mayor  is  elected  on  the  29th  September  in  each 
year,  from  among  those  aldermen  who  have  served  the 
office  of  sherifll  Two  such  aldermen  are  nominated  by 
the  liverymen  in  common-balU  and  of  those  two,  one  is 
selected,  usually  the  senior  alderman,  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men. He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  9th 
November  following:  if  he  refuses  to  serve,  he  must  pay  a 
fine  of  a  1000/.  The  lord-mayor  elect  must  be  presented 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  signifies  the  assent  of  the  crown 
to  his  election.  He  must  also  be  presented,  on  the  day  on 
which  he  enters  on  his  office,  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
when  he  takes  the  oath  of  office.  The  salary  and  allowances 
paid  to  him  fh>m  the  city  funds  during  his  year  of  office 
amount  to  6422/.  81.  4c/.,  in  addition  to  which  he  receives 
sums  firom  various  sources  which  raise  the  official  income  to 
about  7900/.  The  expenses,  chiefly  arising  from  a  sump- 
tuous hospitality,  usually  exceed  the  income  bv  about  4000/. 
He  resides  during  the  year  of  office  in  the  Mansion-house, 
which  is  handsomely  furnished,  and  provided  with  plate 
and  jewelled  ornaments  said  to  be  worth  from  20,000/.  to 
30,000/.  The  function^  of  the  lord-mayor  are  multifitrious. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  is  occupied  by  magisterial  duties. 
He  presides  over  the  courts  of  aldermen,  common-council,  and 
common-hall.  He  is  conservator  of  the  Thames,  and  holds 
eight  courts  during  the  year  of  office,  two  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent,  *  to  enquire 
into  all  offences  to  the  destruction  of  the  fish,  nuisances  upon 
and  impediments  of  the  common  passage  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway.'  He  presides  as  judge  in  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
the  supreme  court  of  record  in  London,  which  court  is  gene- 
rally held  once  a  week,  whence  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
for  obtaining  judgments  in  cases  (as  of  outlawry)  where  ex- 
pedition is  required.  He  is  first  commissioner  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  usually  opens  the  sessions 
in  person.  He  is  a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate, 
ana  is  named  in  every  commission  for  that  purpose.  He 
usually  opens  the  London  session  in  person.  He  also 
opens  ana  presides  at  the  sessions  in  Southwark.  He  is 
escheator  in  London  and  Southwark.  He  is  also  admiral 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  is  properly  clerk  of  the  markets 
and  ganger  for  the  city.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown  he  is 
always  summoned  to  attend  the  privy-council  which  de- 
clares allegiance  to  the  successor.  At  the  coronation,  the 
lord-mayor  acts  as  chief  butler,  and  receives  for  his  fee  a 
gold  cup. 

The  aldermen  are  elected  for  life,  at  meetings  of  the  ward, 
called  a  wardmote,  which  must  take  place  within  14  days 
after  each  vacancy  shall  occur.  The  electors  are  such  house- 
holders of  the  ward  as  are  freemen  of  the  city  and  pay 
local  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30«.  per  annum.  A  person 
refusing  to  serve  the  office  when  elected  may  be  fined  500/., 
but  is  excused  on  swearing  that  he  is  not  worth  30,000/. 
With  the  exception  of  the  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  the 
Bridge  (always  the  senior  alderman,  and  who  has  no 
local  duties  to  perform),  every  alderman  appoints  a  de- 
puty from  among  the  common-councilmen  of  the  ward. 
Everv  alderman  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of 
Lonaon,  and  one  of  them  attends,  bv  a  rotation  among  the 
body,  for  a  week  at  one  time  in  the  justice-room  at  the 
Guildhall,  for  the  transaction  of  magisterial  business.  In 
cases  where  two  magistrates  are  required  to  determine  any 
case  at  the  Mansion-house,  this  sitting  alderman  proceeds 
there,  and  joins  the  lord-mayor  for  the  purpose. 

The  common-councilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  at  a  wardmote,  the  electors  being  the  same  as 
in  the  elections  of  aldermen.  The  number  elected  varies  in 
the  different  wards,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  extent  and 
presumed  importance,  the  smallest  number  in  anv  ward  being 
4,  and  the  greatest  1 7.  Any  qualified  freeman  householder, 
when  elected,  would  be  subject  to  fine  and  disfranchisement 
for  not  serving,  but  such  cases  seldom  or  never  occur.  The 
common-councilmen  do  not  meet  in  any  court  exclusively 
their  own,  their  sittings  being  always  under  the  presidence 
of  the  lord-mayor  and  attended  of  right  by  the  aldermen. 
ITie  title  of  the  court  of  common-council  \&  *  Vba  V«t^>^v|^x 
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Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of  London  in  Common  ' 
Council, assembled/    To  constitute  a  court  there  must  he 
present  I  he  lord-mayor  or  some  aldermani  his  lotum  leneiis, 
I  two  oltier  aldermen  at  least,  and  as  many  common  council- 
linen  as.  with  the  lord-mayor  aod  aldermen  present,  shull 
l^ake  up  the  number  of  40.    The  senior  la\v*officers  of  the 
f  city  have  seats  in  the  court,  but  have  no  vote,  and  do  not 
[  tpcak  unloss  called  upon  to  do  so.    Of  late  years  the  public 
Ijiave  been  allowed  to  attend,  but  muat  be  excluded  upon 
llhe  motion  of  any  member  of  the  courL    There  are  usually 
■  about  12  ordinary  meetings  of  the  court  in  the  year.    The 
lord- mayor  may  at  any  timo  call  the  nierabera  together,  and 
on  a  requisition  from  a  moderate  number  of  members  lie 
seldom  fails  to  do  so.    Tim  court  has  now  unlimited  power 
i  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  full  legislative 
|Utuorily  in  all  municipal  matters,  where  not  restraine^l 
Pj  Statute,     The  members  of  the  court  ore  severally  nomi- 
'iniuatcd  members  of  various  committees  a^i^d  thus  perform 
various  executive  functions.    The  common  seal  of  the  city 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  instrument  but  by  order  of  the 
court  of  common-council,  which  thus  reserves  power  over 
the  disposition  of  the  landed  property  belongiug  to  the 
corporation. 

The  two  sheriffs  are  chosen  annually  by  such  of  the  free- 
Tiien  as  are  liverymen  of  some  one  of  the  city  oorapauies. 
Every  alderman  who  has  not  served  the  office  is  put 
in  nomination  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  lord-mayor, 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1 4th  Junc»  may  put  in  no- 
mination any  number  of  freemen  not  exceeding  nine.  Any 
person  thus  nominated  remains  on  the  Hal  until  he  is 
elected  or  ha^  paid  the  fine  of  400/.  and  20  marks  for  not 
serving  the  otiice;  and  on  the  day  of  election,  Midsuramer- 
day»  any  two  electors  may  put  any  freeman  in  nomination. 
No  person  is  liable  to  serve  the  office  twice. 

The  sherifTd  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  state  occasions  and 
at  every  court  of  aldermen.  They  present  the  petiuons  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  orcoramon-oouncil  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  bar  of  the  House.  In  the  cases  of  addresses  to  the 
crown  they  attend  at  court  for  the  purpose  of  teaming  when 
the  address  will  be  received.  They  attend  the  common-ball  at 
elections  to  take  the  votes.  They  are  the  returning  officers 
of  the  mombcrs  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Either  the  sheriff* 
or  the  under-BheriflF  of  Middlesex  attend  at  the  execution  of 
capital  sentences  within  the  city.  They  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  prisons  within  the  city,  and  present  reports  con- 
cerning their  state  at  every  court  of  aldermen.  The  sheriffs 
receive  between  ihem  a  payment  from  the  city  of  737/.  6*.  Hd., 
and  they  Ijave  a  few  incidental  emoluments  which  one  year 
with  another  raise  the  income  to  1000/.  for  the  two.  On 
the  othtT  hand,  the  state  which  they  are  expected  to  main- 
tain and  the  enteitainraent  of  the  judges  and  aldermen 
who  attend  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey 
subject  them  to  very  heavy  expenses,  amounting  for  each 
sheriff  to  about  iUOD/.  beyond  the  receipts.  The  shrievalty 
bejnsf  vested  in  ihe  citizens  of  London,  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  arc  a^iisigned  to  the  judge  of  the  sheriffs*  court, 
and  the  secondaries,  who  are  elected  by  the  common-councd. 
The  recorder  is  elected  for  hfe  by  the  court  of  aldermen. 
He  must  be  a  freeman,  but  the  grant  of  freedom  may  im- 
mediately precede  the  election.  The  recorder  has  always  been 
chosen  from  among  barrijjters.  The  duties  of  recorder  are 
those  of  an  advocate  and  adviser  of  the  corporation.  He  is 
advised  with  on  all  cases  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  hidds  a  brief  for  the  corporation  in  all  cases,  except  in 
the  courts  where  he  himself  presides.  When  the  city  is  heard 
by  council  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  recorder 
orguei  the  case.  He  is  by  charter  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
commissioner  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Southwark.  The  recorder  attends  the  lord- 
mayor  on  all  important  occasions  of  state  ccrcmon3%  He 
sits  with  the  judges  of  the  court  of  hustings  to  direct  them 
iu  points  of  law  and  to  give  judgment.  The  recorder  acta 
a*  one  of  the  judges  at  the  twelve  sessions  holden  annually 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  prepares  a 
report  of  the  case  of  every  capital  c<jnvict  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  privy-council,  and  he  afterwards  attends  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  thereupon.  Ho  issues  warrants 
foi  the  reprieve  or  execution  of  the  criminals  whose  cases 
have  been  reported.  The  annual  salary  of  the  recorder  is 
:;oouA»  in  addition  to  which  he  receives  the  ordinary  fees  on 
all  coBOA  and  briefs  which  come  to  him  from  the  carpora- 
tiao»  and  some  other  txitlmg  emoluments. 


The  common-sergeant,  who  has  always  been  a  » -—  *- 
is  elected  by  the  common-council  on  the  nominate* 
member  of  the  court*     His  duties  are:— to  presiu^  -lc«x,  .,, 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  Old  Bailey  during  the  sessions  far 
London  and  Middlesex,  for  which  purpose   be  is  alwaji 
named  in  the  commission ;    he  attends  all  meetings  of  tLe 
livery   in  common' hall;    he  attends   all  courts  of  Mv:- 
men  and  of  common-council  unless  otherwise  c  i 
behalf  of  the  corporation  ;    he  also  attends  the  Ij 
on  all  public  occasions ;  he  advises  in  all  law  cases  rcUtuig  l.i 
iho  corporation,  and  acts  as  counsel  for  the  city  in  the  couiu 
in  Westminster  Hail.     His  salary  is  15D0/,  per  annum,  m 
uddiiion  to  which  he  receives  fees  with  all  cases  and  bneJi 
sent  to  liim  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  bss  some  other  smiU 
emoluments. 

The  town-clerk  is  appointed  by  the  common-cr)!; ;  ~  ''  * 
holds  his  oliko  by  a  grant  under  the  commoa-^ 
the  pleas^ure  of  the  court.  He  is  the  clerk  of  »ii  •. 
1 10 1  den  before  the  lor^l-mayor  and  aldermen  f  of  ::.£ 
mayor's  court,  of  the  court  of  hustings,  of  the  eotirli  J 
common-council  and  of  common-hall,  and  of  the  wtmOiM 
for  conservation  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  iind  Medira|f; 
Hi^  duties  are  exceedingly  various;  they  are  such  as  are 
inculunt  to  the  otFice  of  a  secretary  or  town-clerk  of  a  citr* 
potation,  and  need  not  he  here  detailed-  la  one  yi:ir 
(l'^33)  this  officer  attended  75  coraraittecsof  aldermea  anJ 
^02  committees  of  the  common- council,  in  addition  to  h» 
other  dulics.  His  emoluments  consist  of  fees  on  licence*, 
on  leases,  and  on  admissions  to  freedom  or  lo  diffennil 
offices,  estimated  at  700/.  per  annum  for  himself,  and  IDfl/ 
for  his  clerks:  besides  these  fees  he  has  a  salaj-y  of  i30ik/ 
per  annum,,  and  an  allowance  of  160Q^.  per  annum  fc»r  \ht 
expenses  of  his  office.  He  resides  in  apartments  at  U» 
Guildhall,  free  of  rent  and  taxes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  ujjon  any  detail  of  the 
of  other  offices  held  under  the  corporation.  Their 
will  generally  be  suffidcully  indicated  by  their  Jesii 

In  the  City  of  London  there  are  89  companies  or  gu 
eiyht  of  which    are  practically  extinct;   and    one  oibi 
that  of  parish  clerks,  is  not  connected   with   the  m 
cipal  institutions  of  the  city.    Except  in  cases  wbenj  t 
honorary  freedom  of  the  City  is  presented  by  a  formal  ?< 
of  the  corporation,  no  person  could,  until  recently,  bceomei 
freeman  who  bad  not  been  admitted  into  one  of  these  cur 
panics  ;  hut  wheti  by  birth,  apprenticeship,  purchase,  orgii 
a  person  has  become  a  member  of  a  company,  he  ha^  ll 
virtue  of  an  existing  bye-law  j  an  inchoate  right  to  the  frwdui 
of  the  corporal it>n,  and  is  admitted  on  proving  hi^*  qi 
lion  and  on  ptiyment  of  certain  fees.     Within  the 
years  however  the  antient  practice  has  been  resui 
admitting  to  the  fruL  doni  all  resident  householders  who  luf 
apply,  by  vote  of  common-counciU  without  being  mi 
of  any  company.     Most  of  the  companies  possess 
called  a  livery,  that  is,  a  part  of  their  body,  under  the' 
of  liverymen,  if  they  hu  freemen  of  the  corporation,  etTJ< 
privileges  which  other  freemen  do  not  possess :  such  as  vi 
in|»  for  mayor,  sheriffs^  chamberlain,  &c.,  a  right  li roiled 
them  exclusively  by  an  act  of  Geo.  II.     The  follow inif  I 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  companies,  stated  in  their  oriler 
precedence.     The  first  twelve  are  called  the  Twelve  Gr 
Companies.    The  names  in  Italics  are  those  of  extinct  cetB*] 
panics:— 


1. 

Mercers 

21. 

Tallow-chandlers 

2^ 

Grocers 

22. 

Armourers  and  Braiiei^ 

3 

Drapers 

23. 

Girdlers 

4. 

Fishmongers 

24. 

Butchers 

5, 

Goldsmiths 

25. 

Saddlers 

fi. 

Skinners 

26. 

Carpenters 
Ct)rdwaincrs 

7. 

Merchant  Tailors 

27. 

8, 

Haberdashers 

28. 

Painter-staioers 

9. 

Salters 

29. 

Curriers 

10, 

Ironmonj^ers 

30. 

Masons 

\h 

Vintners 

31. 

Plumhers 

12. 

Cloih-worken 

32. 

Innholders 

13. 

Dyers 

33. 

Founders 

H. 

Brewers 

34. 

Poulterers 

15. 

Ijcather-selters 

35. 

Cooks 

16. 

Pewtcrers 

36. 

Coopers 

17. 

Barbers 

37. 

Bricklayers 

18. 

Cullers 

38. 

Bowyers 

19. 

Bakers 

39. 

Fletchers 

20. 

Wax-chandlers 

40, 

BlacksDaltiu 
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II.  Joiners 

2.  Weavers 

3.  Wool  men 

4.  Scrivineni 

5.  Fruiterers 

6.  Plasterers 

7.  Stationers 

8.  Broderers 
D.  Upholders 

0.  Musicians 

1.  Turners 

3.  Basket-makers 

3.  Glaziers 

4.  Homers 

5.  Farriers 
5.  Paviers 
7.  Lorinew 

d.  Apothecaries 

9.  Shipwrights 

0.  Spectacle-makers 

1.  Clock-makers 

2.  Glovers 

3.  Comb -makers 

4.  Felt-makers 

5    Frame-work  knitters 


66.  Silk-throwers 

67.  Silkmen 

68.  Pin-fnakeri 

69.  Needle-maken 

70.  Gardeners 

71.  8oap-maker9 

72.  Tin-plate  workers 

73.  WheelwrighU 

74.  Distillers 

75.  HcU-band-makerB 

76.  Patten-makers 
17,  Glass-sellers 

78.  Tobacco-pipe-makers 

79.  Coach     and      harness 

makers 

80.  Gun-makers 

81.  Wire-drawers 

82.  Long  bowstring-makeri 

83.  Playing-card-makers 

84.  Fan-makers 

85.  JVoodmongers 

86.  Starch-makert 

87.  Fishermen 

88.  Parish  Clerfts 

89.  Carmen 


No  company  on  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  of 
le  Carmen,  is  now  exclusively  composed  of  persons  from 
^hom  it  takes  its  name.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apothe- 
ines*  company  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sale  of 
rugs  or  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
[ie  Stationers'  company  in  the  trade  connected  with  the 
lie  of  books.  The  livery  was  in  former  times  granted 
oly  to  the  more  wealthy  citizens.  An  order  of  the 
ourt  of  aldermen,  passed  in  1697,  directs  that  *  no  person 
tKNild  be  allowed  to  take  upon  himself  the  clothing 
yt  livery)  of  any  of  the  twelve  companies,*  those  which 
tand  at  the  head  of  the  foregoing  list,  *  unless  he  have 
n  estate  of  1000/.;  nor  of  the  inferior  companies  unless 
le  have  an  estate  of  500/.'  In  more  modern  times  not 
nly  has  this  restriction  been  relaxed,  but  it  has  frequently 
«en  made  imperative  upon  many  freemen  of  the  City  to 
ake  up  their  livery  in  one  of  the  companies.  The  terms 
f  admission  vary  with  regard  to  different  companies ;  but, 
rith  some  few  exceptions,  it  is  open  to  any  freeman  to  take 
ip  the  livery  of  any  company  upon  payment  of  its  regular 
Bes  or  fines.  When  the  freedom  is  claimed  on  the  ground 
»f  patrimony  or  servitude,  the  fines  are  usually  limited  to  a 
ew  pounds ;  in  other  cases  they  vary  from  a  few  pounds  to 
W  guineas.  These  trading  companies  may  be  divided  into 
hree  classes  :— 

1.  Those  which  exercise  an  efficient  control  over  their 
rade,  in  which  class  there  are  now  only  two  companies,  the 
Goldsmiths  and  the  Apothecaries. 

2.  Those  which  have  power  to  search  for  defective  wares, 
»r  to  prove  or  mark  the  article,  or  to  execute  any  legislative 
mactment  passed  for  regulating  the  trade.  In  this  class 
ihere  are  now  only  the  Apothecaries,  Stationers,  Gun- 
Dukers,  and  Founders,  which  last  has  the  privilege  of  testing 
and  marking  weights. 

3.  Those  into  which  persons  carr>ing  on  certain  occuna- 
tk>ns  in  the  City  are  compelled  to  enter,  which  class  includes 
all  not  enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  these  companies  is  en- 
trusted to  certain  senior  members  of  the  livery,  who  form 
what  is  commonly  called  *  The  Court  of  Assistants,*  and 
which  usually  consists  of  a  master,  a  senior  warden,  a  junior 
warden,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of  assistants,  who  suc- 
ceed in  due  rotation  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  court.  Many 
of  the  companies  possess  extensive  estates  and  other  property, 
which  is  applied  in  part  to  the  relief  of  decayed  members 
of  their  own  body  and  their  families,  and  in  part  to  more 
general  objects  of  charity.  Many  of  them  are  also  trustees 
of  lands  and  money,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  tbo 
donors  to  specific  charitable  objects,  and,  among  such  objects, 
to  education.  These  companies  are  however  no  part  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  but  have  many  of  them  their  own 
charters  of  incorporation. 

The  City  returns  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  of  election  is  in  the  freemen,  being  liverymen, 
and  the  inhabitant  householders  occupying  dwellings  of  10/. 
yearly  value.  The  numbers  of  electors  registered  m  these 
tiro  classes  in  1836  and  1837  were  as  follows  :— 


Number  of  householders 
Freemen,  being  liverymen 

Together 


183S. 

10,322 

9,134 


10.673 
9,005 


19,456         19,678 


It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  above  are  registered  in 
their  double  capacity,  and  thus  swell  the  apparent  number 
of  electors.  The  number  that  polled  at  the  general  election 
(on  which  occasion  the  same  individual  can  appear  in  one 
character  only)  of  1837,  which  was  severely  contested,  was— 

Householders 5,799 

Fremeen,  being  lirervmen  .     •      5,778 

11,577 

/Voftfc^ton.— That  London  is  not  commonly  consi- 
dered as  a  manufacturing  town  is  owing  to  the  more  im- 
porftot  aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself,  and  not 
because  of  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry.  Manu- 
factures of  almost  every  kind  are  in  fact  carried  on  in  the 
metropolis,  and  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude ;  the  best 
workmen  in  almost  every  branch  of  handicraft  being  certain 
of  finding  employment  in  London  at  the  highest  rate  of 
wages.  London  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  seat  of  the 
English  broad  silk  manufacture,  which  is  still  carried  on  as 
extensively  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  although  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  other 
towns  have  now  become  rivals  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  not  made  in  or  about 
London. 

The  largest  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries  in 
the  kingoom  are  in  the  metropolis.  The  manufacture  of 
metals  in  almost  every  branch  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  eiTtent 
It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  hardware  and  cutlery 
required  for  common  purposes  is  made  at  Birminghsm 
and  Sheffield,  which  likewise  supply  the  greater  part  of 
those  articles  required  for  exportation,  because  of  the  lower 
prices  at  which  they  can  be  there  produced ;  but  when 
taste  or  fashion  is  to  be  considered,  and  superiority  of  qua- 
lity is  desired,  the  London  workmen  are  commonly  em- 
ployed. Almost  everv  kind  of  machinery,  from  the  smallest 
wheels  required  by  tne  watch-maker  to  the  most  powerful 
steam-engines,  are  made  in  London.  The  making  of  gold 
and  silver  articles,  of  optical  and  surgical  and  other  instru- 
ments, tools  of  the  best  quality,  and  musical  instruments, 
gives  employment  to  numerous  hands.  Ship-building,  with 
all  its  accessaries,  rope-makers,  mast-makers,  block-makers, 
anchor-smiths,  &c.,  has  always  been  actively  prosecuted. 
There  are  also  numerous  chemical  works  on  a  large  scale, 
tanneries,  soap-manufBu:tories,  potteries,  and  dye-houses. 
Male  and  female  clothing  of  all  descriptions  is  made,  not 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but 
for  the  supply  of  wealthy  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  in  the  British  colonies.  The  metropolis 
is  also  the  great  workshop  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  number  of  books  printed  and  published  in  all 
other  parts  of  England  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  is 
produced  in  London.  The  number  of  men  employed  as 
compositors  in  London  is  estimated  at  2000 ;  there  are  also 
500  apprentices,  and  1000  pressmen,  in  addition  to  those 
who  superintend  the  working  of  the  great  printing-machines, 
and  whose  number  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  now  reached,  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  labour  of  producing  books  and  periodical  publications 
in  London  may  well  be  considered  a  manufacture.  It  has 
been  computed  by  a  bookseller  long  conversant  with  one 
great  branch  of  publication— that  of  periodical  works — that 
the  number  of  such  works  sold  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month  in  London  amounts  to  half  a  million  of  copies,  oc- 
casioning an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
25,000/. ;  and  that  the  number  of  parcels  containing  perio- 
dicals despatched  into  the  country  in  varbus  directions  on 
that  day  is  2000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  weekly  pub- 
lications (not  newspapers),  about  fifty  in  number,  of  which 
about  ten  millions  of  copies  are  sold  in  the  course  of  tho 
year.  Of  newspapers  there  are  eleven  published  daily,  six 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening.  There  are  besides 
twenty-four  weekly  newspapers,  ana  thirty-eight  which 
appear  at  other  intervals  of  time,  some  three  times  and 
some  twice  a  week ;  others  on  alternate  weeks,  and  one  or 
two  monthly.  The  number  of  newspaper  stamps  i>»sue(l 
for  London  publications  between  15th  September,  183j,  and 
15th  March,  1838,  was— 
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In  the  year  ending  ISlh  of  September,  IS3G  .  19,241,640 

„  l^itb  ,.  1«37  .  29.172,797 

six  months  ending  l5thMareh,  1838  .  14,43S,556 

The  number  of  newspapers  despatched  from  the  General 

Po8l-Ofli<'e  in  London  iu  each  of  the  three  yeors  ending 

31st  of  October,  1835-6-7,  waa  as  follows:— 


Sent  ftons  the  InUai)  CMflce        • 
,  Ship  Letter  Offiea 


Ihe  Twopeony-Poit 


lg3S.  1836                1837- 

14,006,406  12,913.87!!  19,016,411 

]6e.i^  231,519             I275i6 

6o,&35  66,15^              »7«5J7 


]4.SS0.»-3O 
234,756 


1^211.865 
24,'«3« 


19.561.461 
367>I2 


Total        •        143I5.6M        13,454.495        1^,929.106 

The  increase  in  the  nntnbet  of  stamps  and  in  the  tmns- 
mvssion  by  |>09t  during  ihe  last  year  above  given,  doubtless 
urises  from  Iho  reduction  of  the  statnp-duty  to  which  news- 
papers were  liable. 

Consumption,— li  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  pre- 
tentions to  accuracy  the  amount  of  consnniptiyn  in  bjndon, 
of  any  except  a  very  few  articles  of  f^oneral  use.  A  con- 
iiderable  part  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  that 
I  passes  every  year  through  (he  custom-house  of  the  port  is 
I  Ibrwardecl  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
t  remark  npplies,  thoni^h  in  a  less  degree,  to  ihe  nroduce  of 
r  London  breweries,  distilleries^  tanneries,  &c.  A  tolerably 
I  goo^i  testof  the  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  returns  of  sheep  and  cattlu  sold  in  Smilh- 
field  niarketi  although  this  would  at  all  times  be  somewhat 
helow  the  actual  amount,  because  of  the  number  of  animals 
soM  lo  butchers  by  the  drovers  on  their  road  to  the  market ; 
but  of  late  year^,  since  the  improvement  of  tumpike-roadij, 
and  the  consequent  acceleration  of  I  ravelling,  and  more 
especially  since  the  adoption  of  steam-navigaiion,  a  great 
and  contmually  increasine;  f|Uanlity  of  cattle  and  slaugh- 
tered meat  is  brought  for  sale  to  London,  of  which  no  ac- 
eount  is  taken.  During  all  the  colder  months  of  the  year, 
from  October  to  April,  almost  everj^  steam-vessel  employed 
in  the  coast in,^- trade  to  London  brings  a  supply  to  its 
markets.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  on  Saturday 
in  Edinburgh  are  by  this  means  brought  and  exposed  lo 
sale  on  the  following  Monday,  and  this  branch  of  business 
is  now  fLiUowcd  with  activity  and  regularity  from  almost 
every  port  of  the  kiisgdora  wilhin  5(10  miles  of  the  roetro- 

E>li8,  which  has  with  it  a  constant  steam  communication, 
ive  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  brou'^ht  by  the  same  means 
during  the  summer  months  and  in  considerable  numbers. 
With  this  explanation  the  following  table  is  offered,  show  in  tj 
the  average  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smithdelcl 
market  in  each  quinquennial  period  from  1730  to  1770,  and 
Ihe  actual  numbera  so  sold  in  each  of  the  \ears  from  1B20 
to  1838  J— 


Sli««p. 

CatlX 

17.10  to  1735 

568.060 

93,655 

1735 

1740 

599,466 

97,548 

1740 

1745 

531.134 

85,892 

1745 

1750 

655,516 

80.876 

1750 

1735 

fi  80,6  IS 

80,813 

1755 

17r»0 

616.750 

91,699 

1760 

17(i5 

635,247 

86.555 

1765 

1770 

632.812 

84,244 

Shfr'r^ 

Crtllle. 

18*20 

• 

947»yi»0 

132.933 

1B21 

V 

1,HJ7,230 

129,125 

1822 

, 

1.340,160 

1  42,043 

1B2.1 

• 

i,264,9"i0 

149,552 

1824 

« 

1,23?J,720 

163,615 

1825 

* 

1,130,310 

156,985 

1826 

• 

1,270,530 

143,460 

1827 

, 

1,335,100 

138,363 

1828 

, 

1/288,460 

147.968 

1829 

, 

L24U,300 

158,313 

1H.10 

, 

1,287,070 

159,907 

18.11 

« 

1,189.010 

148,168 

1832 

• 

l,257,l>iO 

15H,640 

1833 

• 

1,16?,*^20 

1,V2,093 

1834 

„ 

1,237,360 

162,485 

"835 

• 

K3J^  1.540 

170,325 

1836 

, 

1,219,510 

164,351 

1837 

» 

1,329,010 

172,435 

1^38 

. 

1,403,100 

18.3,.362 

I  Kelotr  aa  iiTftinB 


1820  to  1838  contains  the  only  mformation  that  esn  bs 
given  concerning  the  consumption  of  bread  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  must  not  be  taken  as  an  accurate  test  of  that  fuct. 
In  ordinary  seasons  the  great  bulk  of  these  imfKirtations  ar« 
retained  for  the  useof  the  metropolis  and  surroundini*  district, 
but  in  addition  to  the  quantities  thus  recorded  a  grvai  deal  «f 
tlour  is  brought  by  land-carriage  from  the  adjoining  countiui 
which  does  not  pass  through  tTie  books  of  the  cuslom-hoijs^i, 
nor  of  the  clerks  of  the  markets ;  and  on  the  other  hatnl  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  when  grain  is  brought  from  abroad,  murtt 
that  figures  in  the  re  turns  of  the  port  is  at^crwards  transmiticd 
to  other  parts  of  the  country-  In  order  to  render  the  I'ol* 
lowing  figures  as  useful  as  possible  in  a  comparative  pomt 
of  view,  notice  is  added  eh  aruct  eristic  of  each  season* 

ytfnt  ending  W|iQ«C  Fl^nir. 

MklitteljDRt.  QuArteft.        Soickt  &Qil  Burrelf.  .        Nature  «f  llarrfll:. 

1821  641,371  464  J20  .  Ijirerutt^ 

IBii  486.484  442.JI18  .  J*^*™«'' 

1323  AMvSdl  450.09^  ,        Below  aa  arffif^ 

1894  mijW  AU3l,aDa  .        AToms^b 

lass  a54W  457iS3l  «        Not  qiiilc  M  mmsnifc 

1826  630  J6I  540*283  ,  Ia,^.- 

18M7  U1JBJ7  i82;aS6  ,  JAfOTg*. 

iSiS  409,042  4Slfi,em  .        Bdow  «a  aTrngr. 

1899  423,103  4^233  .        Avrraf(Cw 

1830  1,34&746  4S4,7»3  .        Avetami, 

1831  H73488  475,;46       *       Nolciiiile  ati  air<r 
IH32                 908,517  6i7.m^       «     1 

isns  695301  b^M<i        .     >  Full  anm,-*-. 

1M34  499,222  409,565        .     ^ 

IR36  43.748  376.775       .     JAUovean 

IS37  465  362  42«,4f«l 

ISJS  525,4tl7  5U,«05 

The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  brought 
to  London  in  each  year,  from  1825,  will  show  the  cousuaij>- 
Tion  of  that  article  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Of  lale  )e«i» 
the  greater  amount  of  gas- lightings  the  increasing  nutnWr 
of  steam-engines  employed  for  manufacturing  purpofe*.  siid 
still  more  tho  supplying  of  steam- Yessels,  occasion  an  iti- 
creased  consumption  beyond  the  quantity  used  in  (amilie*; 
but  these  circumstances  cannot  very  materially  affeet  the 
general  result, 

Tooa.  Too^ 

1^^  1,556,600  laaa         2AmM 

18S?6  2,040,291  I8»  iM^M 

1827  i,^2,.i9i  i»i         ^jmam 

1828  14>60,5S9  1636  SJSde^lH 

1829  2.D(8^5  1836  2;m:a£ 

1H30  SJ079J75  1837  2,esmS3f7 

mi  ^,0i5^»t      t  ism  zse\,ms 

The  consumption  of  coals  in  London,  in  1 744,  was  596,193 
;  tons,  and  in  1795  had  i*?acheLl  1,163,100  tons. 
;<  The  inhabitants  of  London  draw  nearly  the  whole  of  thotr 
I  supply  of  ivaterjbr  lULKiufacturing  and  household  purpMei, 
from  the  Thame  a  and  what  is  called  the  New  River. 
[HKRrFORn SHIRE,  p.  17t*.]  Tlie  diiily  consumption  i* 
slatM  by  the  directors  of  tlie  principal  companies  (eight  to 
number)  by  which  it  is  distributed,  to  amount  to  20,»29,535 
imperial  gallons.  Of  this  quantity,  the  north-western  di*- 
iriet  receives  9,000,727  gallons,  the  north-eastern  7»694,5*)J 
gallons,  and  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  TliatlMi 
4,134,000  gallons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  suburl 
are  partly  supplied  by  a  ninth  company,  from  pond*  It 
Hampstead  aod  Ilir^hgate.  The  six  companies  w  hich  drew 
their  supply  from  the  Thames  have  large  rcrservoir*.  into 
which  the  water  is  pumped  by  piwcrful  engines,  and  allowed 
to  remain  suthcienlly  long  for  the  subsidence  of  the  grueatf 
impurities.  Besides  these  sources  of  sujiply,  London  bai 
the  advantage  of  possessing,  in  many  imrts,  springs  of  peoih 
liarly  One  water ;  and  there  is  little  tloubt  that  the  coiopt' 
raiive  stale  of  healthiness  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  niuit 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  the  excellent  drainage. 

The  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  in  regard  to  sdlii 
principal  articUs  which  are  under  the  management  of  tht 
excise,  may  be  stated  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  follow- 
ing  statement  gives  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  used  \rt 
the  Ixtndon  brewers,  and  the  quantities  of  British  arm 
foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  which  have  been  sent  out 
with  permits  by  the  dealers  or  manufacturers,  for  consuinp* 
tion,  in  diflferent  years  since  1827 : — 


Thn  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
Iftour  brought  into  the  port  of  London  in  each  year  from 


t 


in  Itrewifif. 

Venn.  llu»lwr*K 

1897  3,^»4,649 

1830  3.176,046 

1888  46S3isa6 

1886  5j2i4Ji2S 

I    1^  5.092,960 


f^ut  out  of  Stoek  tut  CaofumpUiNL 

Foreign  British 

8plrit«,  Si>tf^tit.  ToHeeo.  SonlT, 

Uollutu.  Gallnni.              ll».  tbv 

1,S12J368  4,602;[76  3.167,603  8JI5.005 

1,485.9^  &I222  14S  S^IStl^lTO  816  Mt 

l,471ja67  6M8Si9  3;»4.744  l,l«?.ieQ 

I.42OJ06  53tia51  4J038;|17  1.0ML49f 

1,270,931  5,35i,aei  ijm^  uiBi^ 
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Some  abatement  from  the  above  quantitieit,  but  m  what 
roportion  cannot  be  stated,  must  be  made  before  we  can 
icertain  the  actual  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  because 
lany  persons  who  rehide  beyond  its  limits  procure  supplies 
oni  llondon  tradesm^. 

Police. — Until  oomixiratively  a  recent  period,  the  police 
r  this  metropolis  was  very  defective,  although  the  subject 
ftd  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  had  been  in- 
ifttigated  by  numerous  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ions  at  various  times  during  tlie  last  fifty  years.  The  *  Trea- 
se  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis/  published  by  Mr.  Col- 
dhoun  inl  797,  revealed  such  dreadful  scenes  of  depravity  as 
>werfully  engaged  the  public  attention ;  and  to  tnat  work 
ay  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  reforms  which 
ivo  at  length  been  introduced.  Deplorable  as  was  the  state 
■  the  police  when  Mr.  Colquhoun's  work  was  published,  it 
as  not  worse  than  it  had  been  fur  some  centuries.  As 
ioently  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth'  centuiy  it  was 
ighly  dangerous  to  venture  abroad,  alone  and  unarmed, 
!ter  dark,  except  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town ; 
[id  in  1728  a  plan  was  formed  for  robbing  the  queen  in  St. 
aul's  Churchyard,  as  she  returned  from  supper  in  the  city 
»  St.  James's ;  but  the  gang  being  engaged  in  robbing  Sir 
rilbert  Heathcote,  an  alderman,  on  his  return  from  the 
[ouse  of  Commons,  her  majesty  passed  unmolested.  Many 
Ids  are  recorded  by  Maitland  and  other  historians,  showing 
le  height  to  which  open  violence  was  carried  in  those  days. 
lelding,  writing  in  1751,  says:  *The  great  increase  of  rob- 
eries'  within  these  few  years  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears 
>  deserve  some  attention.  In  fact,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
timt  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it, 
ill  shortly  be  impassable  without  the  utmost  hazard ;  nor 
re  we  threatenea  with  seeing  less  dangerous  gangs  of 
ogues  among  us  than  those  which  the  Italians  call  the 
•nditti.  What  indeed  may  not  the  public  apprehend 
'hen  they  are  informed,  a«i  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
bere  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whose  number 
ills  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are  incorporated  in  one 
fody,  have  officers  and  a  treasury,  and  have  reduced  theft 
nd  robbery  into  a  regular  system?  There  are  of  this  society 
len  who  appear  in  all  disguises  and  mix  in  most  com- 
anies.*  Even  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  last  century 
bere  were  many  places  in  the  metropolis  where  swarms  of 
be  most  desperate  men  openly  conf^regated,  in  perfect 
eeurity  from  the  police,  which  dared  not  disturb  them. 
Lmong  these  places  of  resort  were  some,  the  names  of  which 
lave  l^n  handed  down  to  us  as  infamous  for  the  crimes 
rhich  were  perpetrated  in  them.  Open  violence  is  now 
irtunately  at  an  end,  and  even  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
be  suburbs  an  efficient  police  ensures  personal  safety  at  all 
Qurs  of  the  night.  The  vice  which  still  exists  is  of  a  less 
btrusive  character,  and  crimes  are  now  for  the  most  part 
Qofined  to  depredations  on  property.  Society  has  been 
Iras  tending  towards  improvement  during  the  last  forty  or 
fty  years,  but  it  is  durmg  the  latter  half  of  this  period 
iiat  the  amendment  has  been  most  apparent.  The  evidence 
ifen  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
B16,  still  detailed  scenes  and  circumstances  of  villainy 
'hich  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed.  The  establishment 
fthe  metropolitan  poliee  force,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
I  1829,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  proaucing  this 
nprovement  The  regulations  fur  its  management  are 
ilculated  for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment 
r  crime,  it  having  been  among  the  gravest  charges  made 
gainst  the  system  which  it  superseded  that  men  were 
ursed  in  crime  until  the  length  to  which  they  proceeded 
roduced  the  offer  of  rewards  for  their  apprehension. 

The  poliee  force  is  under  the  management  of  two  commis- 
iooers^  who  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  secretary 
r state  for  the  home  department;  under  the  commissioners 
re  17  superintendents,  70  inspectors,  342  sergeants,  and  2968 
cmstablcs.  The  district  under  their  care  extends  from 
(leatford  Bridge  on  the  west,  to  the  river  Lea  on  the  east, 
nd  from  Higl^te  on  the  north,  to  Streatham  and  Nor- 
wood on  the  south,  excluding  the  city  of  London.  The 
K)pulation  of  this  district,  at  the  census  of  1831,  was 
,493,012  semis,  and  the  rental  of  houses  assessed  for  the 
elief  of  the  ]H)or  within  the  same,  in  1837,  amounted  to 
,177,113/.  per  annum.  The  constables  and  officers  must 
>e  men  of  good  character,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
t  the  time  of  their  appointment  are  not  more  than  thirty- 
ivc  years  of  age.  They  wear  a  uniform  dress,  and  are 
Itogether  a  fine  and  respectable-lodking  body  of  men.  The 
P.  C  No.  866. 


1831 

72.824 

1832 

77,643 

1833 

69.959 

1834 

64.269 

1S35 

63.474 

1S36 

63.384 

1837 

64.416 

whole  district  is  parcellc<l  out  into  seventeen  divisions,  to 
each  of  which  one  superintendent  and  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  sergeants  and  constables  are  appointed;  and  it  is 
expected  that  each  constable  will  exert  himself  to  acquire 
a  complete  personal  knowledge  of  his  district.  The  system 
of  responsibility  throughout  the  force  is  perfect.  The  com- 
missioners are  answerable  to  the  government  for  the  duo 
perfonnance  of  their  duties ;  the  superintendents  are  answer- 
able to  the  commissioners  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  sergeants  and  constables  in  their  division ;  and  the 
sergeants  are  answerable  to  the  superintendents  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  constables  under  their  orders.  The  consta- 
bles and  officers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments or  gratuities  from  private  persons.  The  expense 
attending  this  system  is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  niirhtly 
watch,  for  which  it  was  substituted.  The  total  expenditure, 
in  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  209,754/.  1 1*.  1  \d. ,  and  the 
charge  for  the  former  nightly  watch,  in  the  same  districts, 
was  137,288/.  18*.  6rf.  For  this  difference,  72.465/.  13*.  5c/., 
the  inhabitants  have  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  day  ix)lice  in 
exchange  for  an  inefficient  nightly  wntch,  which  was  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  infirm  old  men.  The  expense  charge- 
able on  the  parishes  is  limited  to  an  assessment  of  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and  all  beyond  this  is 
defhiyed  from  the  public  purse.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expense  are  borne  out  of  the  parish  rates,  limited  as  above 
mentioned ;  and  the  remaining  one- fourth  is  paid  by  the 
T^asury.  The  efficiency  of  the  metropolitan  police  may  in 
part  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  by  its  constables,  in  each  year  since  it 
came  fairly  into  operation,  and  which  were  :-^ 

of  whom    31 3S3  were  drunk. 
a2.636 
29390 

::   l?:iS     :: 

22./ 28 
21.426 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  by  the 
metropolitan  police  force  in  the  year  1838  was  71,802,  of 
whom  48,742  wore  accused  of  petty  offences,  and  the  re- 
maining 23,060  of  crimes  usually  tried  before  a  jury.  Of 
these  numbers  20,697  in  the  first  class,  and  14,820  in  the 
second  class,  or  about  one-half,  were  discharged  on  a  hearing 
by  the  magistrates,  only  2951  were  committed  for  trial, 
15,876  were  discharged  on  payment  of  fines — chiefly  cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  remainder  were  sentenced  summarily 
by  the  magistrates  to  various  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Among  the  persons  committed  for  trial,  5  were  accused  of 
murder,  16  of  manslaughter,  and  88  of  burglary  and  house- 
breaking: the  others  were  charged  with  larcenies,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  other  offences  of  inferior  dejj^ree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in- 
cluded in  the.se  numbers  were  taken  into  custody  by  reason 
of  their  being  drunk,  in  which  condition  they  hold  out 
temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  require  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  police  force  has  no  au- 
thority within  the  City.  The  day  and  the  night  police  in 
the  City  were  till  lately  established  on  two  systems  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  day  police  was  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  its 
operations  embraced  the  whole  citv  without  any  refeience 
to  its  division  into  wards,  while  the  duty  of  providing  thb 
nightly  watch  was  left  to  the  ward  authorities,  each  ward 
supporting  an  independent  establishment  of  its  own.  The 
day  and  night  pohce  are  now  consolidated,  and  consist  of— 

I  Superintendent. 
12  Inspectors. 
50  Sergeants. 
438  Constables. 

501 

It  is  organised  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the  me- 
tropoUtan  pohce,  the  City  being  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  6  districts.      There  are  besides,  connected  with   the 
business  of  the  justice- rooms,   four  men  specially  caWed 
'  police  officers,  and  three  men  placed  at  the  Man»ion-hv>uso 
and  Guildhall :    the  whole  of  this  force  is  directed  hy  y\^^ 
superintendent.     Its  duties  are  confined  to  tlvo  norlU  ^1,^- 
of  the  Thames,  Southwark  being  under  the  inetropr 
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Tlicie  are  further  provided  forpreserving:  tUo  peace  of  the 
melxopolisp  lime  |K)Uce  olfices,  eudi  of  wliich  boa  attached 
to  k  three  maglstralca.     Tlie  ollk-es  ave  — 

Buvv  SlTi^el,  having  attached  to  it 

Queen  Square,  „ 

'"fiirlborougL  Street,    „ 

ftirjlebone, 
LHattuii  Garden,  i, 

J^'or^hip  Street^  „ 

"Whilechapd,  „ 

Union  Hiill.  „ 

Tljanie*  Police,  „ 

In  addiliou  to  ilvLs  there  is  a  River  Pohcic  attached  to  the 
Thames  Police  Oflke.  and  emplo)mR^  22  Thames  police 
i  surveyors  uiid  70  river  constables.  TIjo  expense  of  tliesse 
esiabli^hratinta  is  51, 724/.  5*'.  5f/.  per  unnmn.  The  tiorae- 
palrol  was  attached  to  the  oi!ice  in  Bow  Street  until  Ocio- 
oer,  183G,  when  it  was  made  pari  of  the  melropalitan  police 
force;  it  comprises  a  conductor,  4  inspectors,  and  lifj  patrols* 
^  Their  sphere  of  action  is  in  the  less  frequented  roads  around 
the  metropolis.  Their  respective  beats  and  tlie  hours  of 
%^isiting  different  localities  are  continually  hmng  changed, 
ncrording  to  the  direclions  of  the  superintendents  of  polite, 
The  sessions  of  the  peace  fur  the  city  of  I^ondon  are 
liolden  eii^ht  times  in  tlie  year  The  judges  are  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  any  four  of  whom  form  a 
quorum,  but  ihe  recorder  ih  the  acting  judge*  Before  the 
establish luenl  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  juris- 
dicliiju  o^  the  London  sessions  court  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  felonies,  hut  in  pracMre  all  ciinies  (except  ireasjon) 
which  were  eapitul  by  common  law  and  all  which  have  been 
called  lolonies  by  siulute  were  tried  at  I  lie  Old  Bailey 
sessions.  The  (Jeniral  Criminal  Court  has  twelve  ses- 
buins  in  ihe  year.  This  court  was  established  *  for  the 
trial  of  ofifences  committed  in  the  city  of  London, the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  those  parts  of  ihe  adjoining  counties 
vhich  lie  within  the  parishea  of  Biirkinj^,  East  Ham,  West 
Ham,  Little  II ford,  Low  Liyton,  Wall liani slow,  Wanstead, 
Si.  Mary  Woodford,  and  Chin^fford,  in  Essex ;  Charlton, 
J^ce,  Ljwisham,  Greenwich,  Woylwjcb,  Eltham,  Plumstead, 
Dopilord,  Kcdbrook  lilicrty,  and  Noltini^hum  hamlet,  in 
Kent ;  South  war  k,  Battersua,  BuntiondHey,  Cain  Ijer  well, 
Ciulhtchurch,  Clapham,  Lambeth,  St.  Mary  Newinj^tun, 
Hotherhitho.  S  Heat  ham,  Barnes.  Putney,  ToiJtintif,  Gnivcney, 
Wttndsworth,  Merton,  Mortldke,  Kew,  Riciimond,  and  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey-*  This  new  criminal  court  was  established 
in  1834,  under  the  act  4  and  i  William  IV.,  c.  30,  and  em- 
powers *  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
ludjjes,  the  aldermen,  rec^^rdcr,  and  common-Bergeant  of 
London,  and  such  others  as  his  raajesly  may  appoint,  to  he 
judges  of  a  court  to  bo  called  the  Central  Criminal  Court.' 
Tlii-se  judges  or  any  two  of  ihem  *  may  determine  all  sucli 
treasons,  murder*,  felonies,  and  miidt'meunors  as  might  be 
determined  under  any  Commission  of  Over  and  Ternunerlbr 
the  city  of  London  or  county  of  Middlesex,  or  commission 
of  gaoi  delivery  to  deliver  Ihe  gaol  of  Newgate,  at  such 
times  and  places  in  the  said  I'lly  or  suburbs  thereof  as  by 
the  3Qid  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed.'  The  district 
thus  deiicnbe^l  is  to  be  considered  as  one  county  for  all  pur- 
poses under  the  act.  The  juries  are  summoned  from  Lon- 
don, or  from  the  counties,  or  from  both  indiscriniinatLdy. 
The  sessions  tbu»  authorised  are  to  be  holden  iwolve  times  at 
least  m  every  year.  This  court  is  further  empowered  to  try 
persons  for  oftences  comtnittefl  on  tlie  high  seas  and  other 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England, 
for  whicli  separate  sessions*  used  formerly  to  bo  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court,  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases 
brouL^ht  before  the  Central  Criniitiul  Court  are  larcenies,  un- 
accompanied by  violence.  The  frequency  of  the  jjessions 
is  found  to  be  a  great  improvement ;  persons  who  may  be 
wrongfully  accused  arc  speedily  released,  and  the  guilty  are 
more  quickly  brought  to  justice. 

Pnsoftx. — There  are  nine  prisons  for  the  confiuetnent  of 
offenders  within  the  metropolis.    These  are — 

L  llie  Gfttil  of  Newgate  | 

2.  The  Giltspur-Street  Compter    }  in  the  Citv  of  London 

3.  The  Bndewell  Prison  J 

4.  The  New  Prison,  Clerkenwelt,  Middlesex  Countv  Gaol 
5   The  Ctddbaih-fieids,  County  House  of  Conectlon 

C.  The  Westminster,  County  Bridewell 

7.  The  Horsemon^cr  Lune/Surrey  Counly  Gaol 

a.  The  Borough  Compter 

9.  The  Fenitentiar)  at  Milbank. 
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The  Gaol  of  Newgate  is  under  the  control  of  the  C<>s 
poration  of  London,  and  is  the  principal  prison  n\  I 

to  the  teception  of  persona  biouglit  before  the  C  i  :  '     - 

minal  Court,     This  prison  has  at  various  time&  bcrni  sU^j- 
raatised  as  one  of  the  worst  regulated  in  the  kingdom,  and 
although  various  refornmtions  havff  been  attr-mpled,  but 
little  etfentual  good  appears  to  have  been  thus  accomphibt?<l 
In  the  third  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  preseatdi 
to  Parliament  in  1  63 1^,  it  is  stated  *  that  this  great  metropo- 
litan prison,  while  it  continues  in  its  present     "   '         i 
fruitful  source  of  demoralization,  and  a  standi" 
on  the  character  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  ui  Lu*  umu 
The  more  heinous  classes  *d' offenders  arc  placed  in  sejiarale 
cells  which  arc  not  warmed,  have  no  piivics,  and   m.  u  iL 
out  stool  or  table,  but  in  each  of  them  is  placed  ;i 
Prayer  Book.     The  numbers  of  per>ons  conftii 
prison  in  ihe  tourse  of  the  year  ending  Michai  1 
was  334y,  of  whom  802  were  females/  The  gr*^  • 
bi^r  at  anyone  time  in  that  year  was  342,  of  whom  VI3  ^ctt 
females.     The  current  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year 
amounted  to  7  7H5/.  15^.   I  tit/. 

The  Giltsnur-Streel  Compter  is  under  the  juTiwJiriion  of 
the  Lord  Miiyor  and  Court  of   Aldermen.     Pi  f  , 

every  denomination  and  chaiacter  are  trowded 
the  wards,  yards,  and  sleeping  cells  of  this  prisun 
any  po^vsibility  of  classltlcation,  and,  as  we  find  it  ^l 
the  last  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Priijons,  *The  Gi 
Street  Compter  continues  a  wretched  prison,  with 
elUcient  means  of  afTorduig  u  salutary  discipline, 
prisoners  are  left  together  in  large  numbers  in  idleties»»i 
unrestrained  eomtnunicaiion  during  the  whole  24  " 
The  number  of  prisoners  confined  there  m  the  course  ef  tht^ 
year  1837  was  552  males  and  134)  females;  the  grealci^^ 
number  at  any  one  lime  was  124  males  and  4S  females. 

The  Bridewell  prison  is  under  ihe  jurisdiction  of  tl 
governors  of  Bndewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospiials,  and  i|' 
used  for  thertceplioii  of  pciiiuns  hummaiil)  confided  by  th#^ 
lord  mayor  or  sitting  aldernurii.  The  prisoners  are  for!' 
most  part  pelly  piltercrs,  niisdemeananis.  and  vagrnnttj 
refractory  apprentices  brought  before  the  alderi 
chamberlain  af  London  are  also  ^ent  here  to  t^ohti 
liuement  for  short  periods.  The  prisoners  were  fi 
employed,  an  a  punishment,  in  beating  hemp,  which  occ 
lion  has  given  place  to  the  modern  invention^ the 
wheel.  The  inmates  are  class^ificd,  and  the  ciicfti 
has  been  adopted.  There  were  coniined  in  this  jm 
the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  183  7,  77U  males  and 
females;  thegreateirt  number  at  any  one  ttme  w«ts  DO  u 
and  2li  females.  The  current  expeiist?^  in  tbal  year  amoutiiefj 
to  \'JJ4i.  15^,  l(i. 

The  new  prison,  Clerkenwell,  is  the  general  receivi 
prison  of  Middlesex  for  o lenders  committi^d,  either  U 
examination  beAire  the  police  magislratcii.  for  Inal  at 
sessions,  for  waul  of  bail,  and  occasionally  on  summar}  coj 
viction.  Some  decree  of  classiGcaliori  ha^i  latterly 
attempted,  but  as  the  limits  of  the  prison  oblige  30*  40,  ul 
more  prisoneia  to  remain  togethur  in  a  sraalT  room,  iht 
division  must  be  more  nominal  than  real;  the  attempts 
indeed  luuiied  to  marking  divisions  on  the  tloor,  within 
wiiich  certain  classes  are  desired  to  remain.  Tiie  nuiubtt 
coniined  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  was  4i&3 
males  and  20a 4  females,  but  the  greatest  number  at  aaf 
one  lime  was  '/{){t  males  and  IU*J  females  ;  the  expenses  firf 
the  year  amounted  to  3763/.   lOt.  2iL 

The    Coldbatli- fields  County   House    of   Correction 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  14  visiting  ma^islraies  ap[KiiiU( 
at  each  quarter-sessions  ■  four  go  out  of  office  quaritilj  ' 
rotation.     This  prison  contains  felons,  mi:!»demean«inis,  si 
persons  committed  under  the  designation  of  rogues  and  tJ' 
gabon^lSf     It  conlains  a  tread-wheel.    The   pri  " "? 

kept  separate  in  classes  in  the  difterent  waid- 
silent  system  is  strictly  enforced.     The  discipline  i 
the  prison  inspectors  to  be  extremely  good,     lu 
ending  Mubaetmas,  1837,  there  were  Ctiutincd  r^r. 
and  3 J "26  females;    the  greatest  number  at  au} 
having  been  ^'29  males  and  319  females;  theexp< 
county,  exclusive  of  alteratiomi  and  repairs,  was  13g4^ 
14.¥,  9k 

The  Westminster  County  Bridewell  in  Tothilb fields  ti 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  tvt  the  City  of 
Westminster.  It  is  a  modern  building,  having  been  first 
ocoupied  m  1834:  it  cost  upwards  of  200,000/.  The  priioa 
oontnins  42  day^rooms  and  34d  sleeping  aparimeatSi  in  im)^ 
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dition  to  120  dark  cells  in  the  basement.  The  classification 
of  prisoaerH  is  accomplished  to  a  great  extent.  Pri^nen 
who  have  been  convicted  arc  subjected  to  the  silent  system. 
There  are  two  tread-wheels  in  the  prison,  and  two  schools 
have  been  established,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls, 
under  17  years  of  age,  who  are  committed  to  the  prison. 
In  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  con- 
fined 3US5  males  and  2439  females ;  the  (greatest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  438,  of  whom  1 59  were  females.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  prison  were  5578/.  7*.  4r/. 

The  Surrey  County  Gaol,  in  Horsemongcr  Lane,  South- 
wark,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  12  visiting  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  This  prison  contains  debtors  as  well  as  criminals 
of  all  degrees,  which  latter  are  not  classified,  nor  kept  sepa- 
late  to  any  usefiil  extent.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
Michaelmas  1837,  there  were  in  this  prison  1 193  malo  and 
107  female  debtors.  Of  other  prisoners  the  numbers  were 
1901  males  and  605  females ;  the  greatest  number  of  these 
at  any  one  time  was  233  males  and  62  females,  together 
295.    The  expense  in  that  year  was  3316/.  Os,  2d. 

The  Borough  Compter,  in  Mill-lane,  Tooley  Street,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  lord- mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  of  London,  and  tlie  high-bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  prisoners  consist  of  debtors,  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  others  tried  'and 
sentoneed  to  imprisonment,  but  not  to  hnrd  labour;  those 
prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  labour  are  sent  to  the  County 
House  of  Correction  at  Brixton.  The  defects  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  this  prison  were  strongly  animad- 
verted on  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829, 
and  in  their  Report  of  1838  the  InrsjHJctors  of  Prisons  remark 
that '  its  general  state  is  as  deplorable  at  this  moment*  as  it 
was  then.  In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there 
were  confined  273  male  and  32  female  debtors;  G8S  males 
and  4G4  females  accused  of  offences ;  the  greatest  number 
of  these  at  any  one  time  was  69,  of  whom  23  were  females: 
the  expenses  of  the  prison  were  878/.  19«.  Sd. 

Tlie  Penitentiary  at  Milbank  was  established  in  1820, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  It  is  built  upon  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  which  admits  of 
Ihe  most  perfect  classification  and  supervision :  it  cost  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money,  and  is  capable  of  containing  1100 
prisoners.  The  whole  establishment  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  prisoners 
are  in  great  part  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  or  to 
death,  whose  punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment, and  it  has  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  police  of 
the  metropolis. 

Zi^/i/iw§'.— The  whole  of  London  is  now  well  lighted 
with  coal-gas.  In  1694  it  appears  that  the  City  was  partially 
lighted  with  lamps.  By  the  act.  passed  in  that  year  under 
which  the  Orphans'  Fund  was  created,  the  sum  of  600/.  per 
annum  was  assigned  towards  that  fund  as  *  arising  from  a 
lease  granted  for  21  years  by  the  corporation,  of  certain 
lights  to  be  used  in  the  City ;'  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  citv  authorities  in  those  days  derived  a  revenue  from 
granting  the  privilcj^e  of  lighting  to  private  parties,  who 
must  of  course  have  taken  their  remuneration  from  house- 
holders. At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  here  mentioned, 
Til.  in  1716,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  municipal  parliament 
repealing  all  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  ordering 
that  for  the  future  every  housekeeper  should  hang  out  a 
light  before  his  door  with  sufficient  cotton -wicks  to  burn 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eleven  of  the  same 
night,  after  which  hour  the  streets  were  consequently  left 
in  darkness.  The  housekee|)ers  were  at  liberty  to  discon- 
tinue the  lighting  of  their  street  lamps  between  the  seventh 
night  after  each  new  moon  and  the  third  night  after  it 
arrived  at  the  full — an  instance  of  economy  which  is  still 
practised  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  this  kingdom. 
BTery  housekeeper  who  should  omit  to  hang  out  the  neces- 
nry  light  on  all  other  nights  was  fined  one  shilling  for  each 
olK$nce.  This  system  proved  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  after  a  few  years  a  company  was 
established  which  in  retium  for  a  payment  of  six  shillings 
per  annum,  which  it  was  authorised  to  demand  from  each 
householder  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  within  the 
city,  engaged  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  lamps  and 
to  keep  them  lighted  from  six  o'clock  until  midnight.  Tlie 
company  further  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Orphans'  Fund  the 
(early  sum  of  600/.  above  mentioned.    The  insufficiency  of 


the  light  thus  provided  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
depredations  tlien  committed  in  the  city  by  highway- 
men, who,  riding  into  the  streets  after  nig'htfAll,  per- 
petrated their  outrages  with  impunity.  This  evil  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  government  found  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
reward  of  100/.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  every  highwayman  in  the  city  of  London  or  within 
five  miles  of  the  same.  After  these  evils  had  been  endured 
for  some  years  a  further  and  a  more  effectual  improvement 
was  introduced.  The  contract  just  mentioned  was  cancelled, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured  in  1736,  authorising 
the  corporation  to  set  up  as  many  glass  himps  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  them  lighted  throughout  the  }  ear 
from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  defray  the 
cost  the  corporation  was  empowered  to  levy  an  annual  rate 
upon  every  householder  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his 
house.  This  system  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  During 
the  70  years  that  inter\'ened  London  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  lighted  city  in  Europe,  but  no  person, 
unless  he  can  remember  the  nightly  appeanince  of  tho 
metropolis  previous  to  the  adoption  of  gas  lighting,  can  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  the  improvement,  nor  of 
the  degree  in  which  it  operates  as  a  measure  of  police.  The 
lamps  are  now  lighted  by  various  joint-stock  companies  pos- 
sessing large  capitals,  and  which  are  content  to  derive  a  low 
rate  of  remuneration  for  the  lighting  of  street-lamps,  in 
return  for  the  opportunity  of  supplying  shops  and  private 
houses,  which  pay  more  liberally.  The  first'  established  of 
these  gas  companies  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1812;  it  has  three  stations,  one  in  the  Horseferry-road, 
Westminster,  another  in  Brick  Lane,  Old  Street,  and  the 
third  in  the  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch.  Several  other 
companies  have  since  been  established ;  the  more  important 
of  these  are,  the  City  of  London,  the  Imperial,  the  British,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Equitable  gas  companies :  these  supply 
among  them  more  than  60,000  lights  over  a  field  extenning 
from  How  on  the  east  to  Brentford  on  the  west,  and  from 
Edmonton  on  the  north  to  Brixton  on  the  south.  Their 
agQ[regate  incomes  for  these  lights,  derived  from  parishes 
and  private  consumers,  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  per  annum :  of  this  sum  the  corporation  of  London 
pays  about  10,000/. 

Sewers.— The  sewers  of  the  metropolis  and  adjacent 
districts,  comprehending  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  measured 
from  the  Post-Office,  are  divided  into  seven  trusts,  and 
placed  under  th^  management  of  as  many  boards  of  com- 
missioners, viz. : — 

1.  The  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster. 

2.  Holborn  and  Finsburv  division. 

3.  Blackwall,  Poplar,  and  Stepney  division. 

4.  The  City  of  I-ondon. 

5.  The  Tower  Hamlets  division. 

6.  From  the  river  Ravensborue,  in  Kent,  to  the 

river  Mole,  in  Surrey. 

7.  Regent  Street  division. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  ag£:regate  length 
of  the  sewers  throughout  these  divisions.  Those  under  tho 
commissioners  for  the  City  of  London  are  about  13  miles  in 
extent,  and  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  dtainage  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  Sewers  were  first  constructed  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  under  an  act  (6  Hen.  VI.,  c.  5) 
passed  in  1428.  This  act  was  amended  by  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  law  relating  to  sowers, 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  reign,  is  still  sub- 
stantively adhered  to  by  two  of  the  seven  boards  of  com 
missioners,  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  above  list ;  the  other 
five  boards  are  regulated  by  local  acts.  The  expenses  at- 
tending upon  the  construction  and  management  of  sewers 
in  the  different  districts  are  repaid  by  means  of  rates  levied 
upon  the  householders  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  several  boards 
of  commissionei-s.  In  the  City  of  London  the  rate  cannot 
exceed  Ad.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  some  years  ago  in  n^gard  to  the  efficiency  ot  the 
sewerage  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Drains 
which  had  been  adequate  to  the  drainage  and  cleansing  of 
a  district  in  former  times  were  rendered  by  degrees  wholly 
inadequate,  through  the  increase  of  the  population.  Much 
has  ot  late  years  been  done  to  meet  this  objection ;  the 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Com moL*s,  appointed  in  1834;  and  although  there  are 
still  some  obscure  corners  where  the  health  and  comfort  of 
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t!je  iuliabitants  mi^^lit  be  improved  by  a  better  atfeiiUoii  to 
tlie  sewers,  it  maybe  fairly  slaled  that  the  drainage  and  the 
leinoval   of  im  pun  lies  frona  London  are,  upon  ibe  vvhulei 
saiisfartorily  accomplished*    The  sum  conecicd  in  the  City 
of  London  (bstricl  for  sewers-rate  in  Ib^S  was  12/214/.  6*.  Id, 
Mres, — An  jmporlant  part  of  the  police  of  a  cily  consists 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  prevention  and  extmction  of 
at'cidental  Ikes.     After  the  Great  Fire  of  Jjondon,  in  Sep- 
tember, IG66,  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  person  to 
procoed  in  rehuiUling  his  promises  iinlil  some  general  plan 
should  be  devised  for  rubudding  the  city  in  such  a  manner 
a'i  sliould  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  t«iniibr  misfortune. 
The  chief  improvements  intvoduced  at  that  lime  consisted 
m  widening  the  streets  and  employing  bricks  for  building 
the  houses  instead  of  wood  and  huh  and  plaster,  which  hud 
previously   been   very    generally    used.      The  regulations 
adopted  nn  that  occasion  were  extended  and  improved  from 
lime  to  lime  by  various  acts  of  parliament  untd  1774,     In 
that  yc^tr  an  act  was  passed  (14  Geo*IlL,  c.  7&),  eomraoixly 
chilled  the  Budding  Act,  repealing  former  acts,  rflgulalim/ 
the  mode  of  budding  so  as  to  render  houses  '  ornamenlali 
eommudious,  and,  by   providing  pnrty- walls  of  a  certain 
thickness,  secure  as^ainst  the  accidents  of  lire.'     Under  this 
act  it  was  farther  rendered  incumbent  on  churchwardens  to 
provide  one  or  more  fire- engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in 
readiness  on  the  shortest  notice  to  extinguish  ilres;   and 
also  to  have  in  constant  readiness  ladders  to  favour  the 
escape  of  persons  from  burning   houses.      It  was  further 
made  incumbent  on  the  churchwardens  to  fix  Q re-plugs  at 
convenient  distances  upon  all  I  lie  main  water-pipes  wiihin 
the  parish,  and  to  have  keys  to  open  the  same,  so  that  the 
water  might    he    instantly    made  available.      Graduated 
rewards  were  also  established  by  the  same  acts  to  persons 
bringing  the  Orst  three  parish  entrines  for  the  extinction 
i>f  a  tire.     These  measures  have  smce  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  various    oflices  for  insuring   property  agaii^st  fire» 
which   have  maintained,  at   their  own  charge,  numerous 
fire'Cngines  and  corps  of  firemen.      The  legislature  on  its 
part   gave    facility  to  the  olticers  by  granting  protection 
against  impressment  into  the  navy  to  IhoHe  firemen  who 
were  chosen   from  among  the  watermen  and  li*,'hterraen 
►  employed  up(m  the  Thames,     Until  a  recent  date  each  of 
the  insurance  otUces  maiiilainefl  its  own  engines  and  corps 
of  tlrcmen  independently  of  all  other  similar  establishments. 
A  few  of  the  mast  extensive  made  an  airaiigement  [irnong 
themselves   in   iNiS,  by  which  their  engines  and  firemen 
Were  placed  under  the  orders  of  one  superintenrletit ;  but 
,  it  was  nut  until  18.13  that  the  fire-otKces  of  l^:>ndon  became 
I  generally    united    for    this    purpose    under   one    uniform 
I  fi)'stem,  eacli  office  subscribing  towards  the  expense  of  the 
I  establishment  in  a  certain  agreed  proportion.     Under  this 
1  arrangement,  whitdi   is  superintended  by  a  committee  of 
'  deleqatca.  one  from  each  of  the  associated   ofllce*,  Loudon 
lis  divided  into  five  disiricls,  three  on  the  north  and  two  on 
the  south  side  of  tho  Thames,  viz.  t— 

North.     L  From  the  eaL4ward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St.  PauFs 
Churchy ard»  Aldersgato  Street,  and  Goswell- 
slreet-road. 
„  2,  From   the  above   district  to  Tottenliam-court* 

road.  Crown  Sireot,  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
„  3,  Parts  to  the  westward  of  the  foregoing. 

South.      4,  From  the  eastward  to  Southwark-bridge-road. 
5.  From  Sauthwark-briilge-road  westward. 

Tlir  force  employefl  *!onsists  of  a  superintendent,  5  fore- 
mvn,  li>  engineers.  9  sub  engineers,  31  tremor  firemen,  35 
juniur  firemen  and  tl  extramcn,  and  tlie  number  of  en- 
gines in  constant  readiness  is  33,  which  are  kept  at  20  dif- 
ferent stations  in  various  parts  of  ihe  metropolis:  two  are 
floating  engines,  kept  on  tlie  liver,  one  mooted  off  King's 
Stiurs.  Rotherhithe,  the  other  off  the  South wark  Bridge. 
One-third  of  the  men  employed  are  constantly  on  duty,  day 
and  night,  at  the  engine  houses,  and  the  whole  are  liable  to 
he  called  upon  whenever  a  fire  occurs.  The  superintendent^ 
who  must  repair  to  the  spot,  wherever  it  muy  he,  when  a 
^_  lire  breaks  out,  has  power  to  employ  nny  additional  number 
^^^k^cf  men  that  may  be  wanted.  The  firemen  are  uniformly 
^^^ftek)thed<  and  have  tlieir  heads  protected  with  helmets  made 
^^^Kof  hardened  leather ;  they  are  provided  with  the  most  ap- 
^^^K proved  apparatus  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  ihe  rescue  of 
^^^Hfiuman  iLfc,  and  the  saving  of  property;  including  ropes 
^^^(and  lengths  of  scalingdadders  capnble  of  being  readdy  con- 
V       nected  to  any  required  lenglb.    The  advantages  attending 


an  organized  force  of  this  description  must  be  appai 
We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  fires  that  occun 
previously  to  its  establishment  in   the   metiopoHs,  bull 
record  has  since  been  kept  from  which  the  following 
liculars  are  taken  :  — 


Kumh^T  yif 

Wholly 

Year. 

V\re^ 

hiimt 

lKi3 

..    4^ 

31 

Ki5 

laai 

,.    4*£i 

58 

H6 

mi5 

..    471 

31 

J25 

iiii*e 

..    5^ 

S) 

VM 

mi 

..    60t 

22 

123 

2.^76 


445 


eaa 


Slifjhlly  Fin»in  wliieh  KanWof 
d*mu^^etl  lite*  wvtv  lofel.   liVM  to^ 

29i  S  12 

338  5  7 

315  7  II 

397  U  J4 

357  1«  W 

{jm  47  si 


Bereim^s,   ^^. — The  revenue  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Cily  of  Liuidon  is  derived  from  various  sources,  ihe  principal 
of  which  are  rents  of  premises,  dues,  and  market-tolls.  ~" 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  years  lb3l  and  11*32, 
given  in  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commi^sioaerv 
as  fallows  i — ^ 


Xtent*  and  quit  renU  . 

IttsDls  and  DAvigalioa  of  ThiRinea 
Fitit^  ktt  leiuctt     .  • 

Mnrket^,  lolls,  oincea,  nnd  l»eqtiett> 
Broker*'  t«nU  ind  odraiujoui 
FreHonn  sold  •  . 

CuKLial  rt'ct'iiJt-s     «  .  . 

Imiiranci?  of  oFn^en*  W^tm 
Intcrcit  ou  ^ctv^rniDeiii  ■ccviritic'i 
Sole  of  sccuritina. 

Snl<t  of  pri^w'iMss  ,  .  « 

fUtatin-  of  c«.«b  \o  tiaud 
Frri.'duTUi  «iid  enralniuuia  , 


ExrtifDlTir  t. 


OrphntiR*  Ftitid  .  •  • 

E^^'ti'KVi'  of    nm^ntiacyj.   |>ul|irr»,   and 

CoiMfTvaiicy  *>f  Tixe-t  Tivamf  *  . 

ArtifitMT**  tiiid  lrnili-»njeTii'»  bill*  . 
Tifnikol  cliar^ci  .  .  . 

Likv,  nod  finrtiiimt^ntjir}'  oxprctsc^s 
Htftiini,  tlnty  an  imiTKJrtlrtt  eorin  , 

C'lMritiiltli*  douatidiis         .  , 

Sal.iriei*  and  «.noT^atirei  ,  . 

l^bbiirM'mt'iiU    i'uLirli  of   Akt^Tcnvu 

Htdl  Comnmn  IxMUirU 
itm-id  aud  n^fcrrtn  rnturlaiuinptils       , 
Hctini'*"*  *  .  . 

Ititfuraace  jik^id  .  .  , 

tntero^t  mid  uiiimiUcH      •  . 

IHircha^p  of  AccnrllieA  ,  * 

Hrbu  di«,clnrEi'd  .  . 

MoEiry  I  rut      .... 
J'utJ'hjiitt  Tut  lonl-tiiAyor'i  lioii^'fltiuld 
ttal.iiiiiU  iii  liniid  m  m  * 


isr^i. 


1.919 

5,712  14 

85.1.33  9 

3. ©15  0 

4,3^5  0 

aj74  ts 

iM  ti; 

4,4»0  H 


9  10 
I    5 


isas 


24  J 11 
1 ,2Ji 

0 

19 
10 

6 

a 

2 

£176,147 

a 

3 

£i3,07H  ta  0 
2.473*  IS  7 
1,529  15    6 

26A51    9    7 
3,(Ma  IS 
3J6>I  19 
5,3U^J  li 
5  731  13 

'^on     a 


1:29    9 
S«S57    0 
3-1,231  10 

It.'l^ft    C 
2,9^5  1 

\it.tm  0 

b.im    2 
26J.15  11^ 


fi  lU 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

t 


2  Jit  i  9 

fB.m  i  I 

3.9n  «  « 

»,6M  «   * 

LfiSS  9   1 

ft.l^ll   8 
9««6i    t  S 

1,403  li  I 


£  im.^m  in  i« 


u,m  c  4 
2  Am  I?  7 

5.726  li  h 


36.7SS  t» 
3.713    ' 

i»..>37 

im 

3,7?a 

34, mj 


4:176^47    9    3 


23,(110    7  2 

Mil    &  « 

i)r,ooo  11  * 

IS.Q'J4    I  I 

17«0  »  t 


106.999  la  II 


The  ^rsl  item  in  the  ahovo  statement  of  expeniltttiri 
requires  some  explaualion.  The  court  of  the  lord*ma>or 
and  aldermen  or  London  hnd  from  time  immeraoriiil 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  decease  dcilucuft, 
and  as  trustees  of  their  properly.  The  corpnialiou  ha^inf 
advanced  large  furas  to  the  government  upon  the  sernniy 
of  Exchequer  Tallies,  whieh  were  totally  lost  lo  lliew 
upon  the  shut  tin}?  of  the  Ent  chequer  in  1672,  this  circum* 
stjince,  with  the  losses  occasioned  by  llio  Fire  of  Lon^loit, 
occasioned  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  ownig  to  its  orpiitttt 
wanls  and  other  creditors  of  747t472/.  An  act  was  iteoonl- 
in^ly  obtciiued  (3  and  6  WilL  and  Mary,  c.  10),  entillfi 
*  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Orphans  and  other  Crtsiilom 
of  the  City  of  London,*  in  the  preamble  of  «hich  the  alxivf* 
mentioned  deficiency  is  attiihutiMl  to  '  sundry  accidents  ifld 
public  ralinnities,'  whicli  act  eslablihhcd  a  fund  for  the  pajf* 
mentoflhe  interest  upon  the  above  sum,  which  payment  of 
interest  for  ever  was  declared  to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  the 
debt.  The  fund  created  consisted  of  a  charge  of  HOOO/.  jrr 
aunnui  r^n  the  lands  atnl  revenues  of  ihe  eity ;  the  profit! 
of  aqueducts,  or  the  ri2;ht  of  bringing  water  into  the  ntjj 
'liWUL  per  annum  to  be  kvied  by  assessment  on  the  ia 
habitant  householders;  fiUO/.  per  annum  arising  from  ll»i 
b^ase  sjranted  of  the  rij^ht  of  liKhting  lamps,  as  eIsewh(?ro 
explained:  a  lax  of  2*.  6d,  on  binding  each  apprentice  lot 
freeman;  and  of  6^.  upon  every  person  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city;  4*.  per  tun  upon  wine  imporl<4  inti* 
London  :  and  4c^.  per  chnldroa  on  the  metage  of  r!oaU;  and 
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laldron  upon  all  coals  imported.  The  last  tax  was 
(Dce  in  1700,  and  to  continue  for  50  years;  after 
I  lands  of  the  city  were  to  he  charged  with  6000/1 
m  more  in  favour  of  the  orphan:)*  fund;  hut  in 
coal-tax  was  renewed  for  35  years ;  and  in  1767 
ther  extended  to  1»31 ;  and  it  was  aAerwards  oon- 
>  1837.    The  deht  for  which  these  charg;es  were 

made  wa4  fully  discharged  in  1 820,  tfa^  duties 
baving  heen  rendered  more  productive  than  was 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  city ;  but  it  was 
Qvenient  to  continue  them  in  order  to  provide  (br 
&rge  of  debts  otherwise  and  subsequently  incurred 
us  buildings  and  improvements,  amon^  which 
lentioned  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Newgate  prison,  the 
c  sessions- house,  and  improvements  at  Temple 
Snow  Hill.  More  recently  the  coal  duties  have 
tinned  on  account  of  a  million  of  money  borrowed 
luitablc  approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge. 
»tal  produce  of  the  various  charges  and  duties 
id  by  the  act  of  1694  produced  between  that  year 

is  as  follows  : — 


nts  from  city  revenues 

ucts 

ments  on  inhabitant  householders 

•  •  • 

itice  bindings  • 

•ms         •  •  • 

•n  wine  .  • 

B  and  duty  on  coals 
'  ground,  &c. 


£1,324,750 

62,441 

203,907 

21,000 

34,277 

41,250 

363,442 

3,718,059 

50,975 

£5,820,101 

issing  of  the  bill  through  parliament  (1694)  to  au- 
le  levying  of  these  duties  was  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
ry  circumstance.  Considerable  delay  having  been 
:ed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
iberlain  was  authorized  to  disburse  such  sums  as 
J  found  necessary  for  expedition.  Through  some 
raution  the  government  came  to  suspect  that  bri- 
used,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
pointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  it  came  out  that 
ker  had  actually  received  looo  guineas  for  his  ser- 
sxpediting  the  bill  through  the  house,  and  that  two 
mbers  had  been  guilty  ot  similar  corruption.  The 
re  consequently  forthwith  expelled  fiom  the  house, 
eehold  estates  belonging  to  the  corporation  within 
are  situated  chiefly  in  and  about  Broad  Street, 
ch  Street.  Aldgate,  and  the  Minories.  It  has  also 
arable  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
and  pos>:esse8  five-sixths  of  a  leasehold  estate  under 
ler  of  St.  Paul's  This  lease  has  been  held  since 
ining  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  will  expire  in 
Tie  net  produce  to  the  city  arising  from  ground- 
7500/.  per  annum,  but  the  annual  value  which  will 

the  church  in  1867  is  expected  to  amount  to 
or  60,000/. 

>f  the  companies  are  in  possession  of  real  property 
ey  in  the  public  funds,  but  as  many  of  them  refuse 

the  nature  and  amount  of  their  property,  it  is 
ble  to  speak  more  precisely  on  the  subject.  The 
'  Company  made  a  return  to  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
Jommissioners,  from  which  it  appears  that  their 
ents  amount  to  23,400/.;  and  the  Fishmongers 
like  manner  stated  their  income  from  real  pro- 
be 17,973/.  per  annum.  It  is  known  that  other 
es,  and  particularly  the  Mercers,  Goldsmiths,  and 
kt  Tailors,  hold  large  landed  estates  within  the  city 
on,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  their  own  use,  and  on 
trusts;  but  the  particulars  of  these  estates  are  not 
iblic. 

rish  Society  is  a  corporation  connected  in  a  pecu* 
mer  with  the  corporation  of  London.  The  origin 
9nnection  was  as  follows.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
erable  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  forfeited 
•own,  and  proposals  were  entertained  for  establish- 
(nglish  cok)ny  in  that  province.  In  pursuance  of 
eme  articles  of  agreement  were  executed  in  Janu- 
9,  between  the  lords  of  the  king's  council  and 
ittee  appointed  by  the  common-council  acting  on 
f  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London 
>liahing  corporations  in  Derry  and  Coleraine.  It  was 
1  that  20,000/.  should  be  advanced  by  a  London 


company,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  24 
assistants ;  that  the  governor  and  five  assistants  should  be 
aldermen  of  London ;  that  the  recorder  should  be  another 
assistant,  and  that  the  deputy-governor  and  the  rest  of  the 
assistants  should  be  citizens  of  London,  to  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  common-council.  The  Society,  being  thus  ap- 
pointed, was  soon  aAer  put  in  possession  of  the  estates.  The 
Bum  subscribed  for  the  purpose  amounted  eventually  to 
60,000/n  and  was  chiefly  furnished  in  different  proportions 
by  the  most  wealthy  of  the  London  companies.  [London- 
derry.] The  Society  was  incorporated  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1619,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  the  county  of 
Londonderry  were  granted  to  the  Society  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever.  By  another  charter  granted  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  II.  in  1662,  power  was  given  to  the  common  councd 
of  Londonderry  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  but  to  give  them  validity  it  was  necessary  that  these 
bye-laws  should  be  confirmed  within  a  limited  time  by  the 
Irish  Society.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  since  1831  have 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  court  of  common-council. 
The  estates  have  been  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  chancery, 
which  has  confirmed  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  all  except 
the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  the  companies. 

Pauperism,— AiihoM^h  employment  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained in  London  by  persons  in  health,  and  adequate  wages 
are  paid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  wages  are  spent 
in  intemperance,  which  adds  largely  to  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  owing  to  misfortune,  sickness,  and  other 
causes.  Under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  act  of  1833  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  poor,  the  metropolis,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  poor  law,  is 
divided  into  26  districts  or  unions,  as  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed below,  each  of  which  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
guardians,  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  every  parish  within 
the  union :  in  some  cases  the  parishes  are  too  large  and 
populous  to  admit  of  their  bemg  satisfactorily  united  for 
this  purpose ;  and  some  parishes  are  governed  under  special 
and  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  oppose  difficulties  to 
such  junction.  The  divisions,  the  amount  of  their  popula- 
tion in  1831,  the  number  of  guardians  elected  in  each,  and 
the  sums  expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1838,  are  as  follows:— 

Pupalation,      No.  of    Expended  fir  Re- 
1831.        GnanUaiu.    iWof  Four  in 
Yriir  eodinx  25th 
March.  1838. 


Holbom  Union       .     .     .  42,649 

St.  George's  in  the  East    .  38,505 

St.  Leonard's,  Shorcditch .  68,564 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  .  23,732 
St  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green  62,018 

St.  Pancras 103,548 

Strand  Union   ....  41,820 

Bermondsey      .     .     .     .  29,741 

St.  George,  South wark     .  39,769 

Camberwell       .     .     .     •  28,231 

Lambeth 87,856 


Newineton 44,526 

Rotherhithe      .     •     .     .  12,875 

St.  Olave,  Southwark  .     .  20,021 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark    .  31,711 

Stepney. 72,446 

Poplar 25,066 

Edmonton 46,510 

City  of  London  (98  parishes)  57 ,  080 

Whitechapel      .     .      .     .  64,141 

Greenwich 62,009 

Lewisham   .     .^    •     .     .  18,426 

Kensington       .     .     .     •  75,395 

Hac^kney 34,527 

East  London     ....  38,311 

West  London    .     •     .     •  27,825 

Begging  is  followed  as  a  trade  or  profession  in  the  metro- 
polis perhaps  more  systematically  than  in  any  other  city. 
The  subject  has  at  various  times  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  Reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  one  of  these  Reports  it  was  stated  on  evidence  that  two 
houses  in  St.  Gileses  parish  (which  is  the  principal  resort  of 
beggars)  are  frequented  by  considerably  more  than  200  -' 
sons,  who  hold  in  them  a  kind  of  club,  from  which  al' 
are  not  of  their  profession  are  ex.cluLd»4\\V»x^iD^ia 


20 
18 
21 
24 
20 
20 
21 
18 
18 
15 
20 
18 
15 
15 
17 
23 
15 
38 
101 
25 
20 
20 
25 
18 
20 
20 


£11,527 
11,683 
17,318 

9,318 
14,218 
19,921 
14,494 
10,2»1 
10,938 

7,946 
24,598 

9,559 

5,261 

5,897 
11,185 
26,426 
10,519 
15,164 
45,850 
16,426 
15.593 

5,993 
16,293 

8,689 
19,233 
17,522 
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let  <y\xi  by  the  day,  and  Ihat  the  hire  pnid  for  deformed 
children  i&  sometimes  as  high  as  four  shillings  per  day,  mid 
that  a  regular  school  is  kept  in  ihtj  saiuu  disirict  VTheie 
children  are  instrurfed  in  the  arts  necessary  to  their  success 
us  he^iiars.  It  liai-^  hecn  staled  thai  tho  number  ol"  profes- 
sional beggars  in  and  ubuut  lyjndon  amounts  to  l5,UDn, 
more  than  two-third;^  of  whmii  are  Irish:  lint  this  statement 
rests  upon  no  certain  founrlation,  and  bus  been  variously 
considered  as  too  hi;^b  or  too  low,  areorditig  lo  lli«  views 
which  drfferent  persons  take  of  the  condiiion  of  society. 
It  U  ahcerlained  that  few  of  the  street- beg^ara  who 
pretend  to  be  husband  and  wife  are  really  married.  Tlie 
Mendieity  Society  was  furmed  in  1818  for  the  pur|x>Ke  of 
rcmedHiig  this  evil,  by  affording  relief  it*  ri-ully  deserving 
persons,  and  by  exposing  and  punishing  the  proTessional 
beggar  and  impostor,  Tbis  Society  lias  an  ofbee  and 
cutablisbment  m  Red  Li«u-B<iuure,  Holborn,  and  has, 
throui^h  the  O3n&tont  activity  of  its  managers,  been  in&lru* 
menial  in  raodfratiit^  the  evi),  which  however  is  too  great 
in  de^^rc'o  to  be  successfully  combated  by  any  merely  private 
association. 

Snvinj:rfi'  Banks. — The  various  savings'  banks  that  are 
©iw^n  witbin  tlie  limits  of  ihe  metri>polis  are  no  doubt 
resorted  lo  by  some  persons  wbo  reside  beyotid  it;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  pu^gible  to  ascertain  with  precision  ilic 
amount  of  depusils  made  by  the  metropolitan  popiilatieii* 
Afier  a  careful  examination  of  aU  the  returns  and  other 
doeumenls  extant  upon  the  subject,  it  ttppenr.^  that  there 
were,  on  the  -iUlb  November,  1H37,  about  HJAnm  inrlividnali 
reaidcnl  within  the  metropolitan  limits  wbo  had  accounts 
open  at  iht?  different  savinsfs'  banks,  and  thai  the  »\\m 
»tandin[(at  the  crerlit  of  their  uecouirls  was  about  i,  IJii,o(M)(^., 
being  \H  per  cent,  of  ihe  tola!  number  of  dejwsitora  in 
England,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  toial  amyunt  of  their 
deposits.  It  is  jsupposed  that  the  cla-^s  of  dome^Mc  ser- 
vants, who  are  very  numerous  in  London,  fornis  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  (!e|>ositors  in  sEivini^s'  banks, 

C/tarttffif.  //ofi^p/7tf//f»  4^£*.— The  public  charities  and  Iios- 
pUaU  within  the  limits  of  the  meti'ojKibs  are  vtry  numerous, 
and  tnany  of  them  richly  endowed.  The  rwyal  hospiiuU  of 
Greenwich  for  seamen  and  of  Ciielsea  for  soldiers  are  na- 
tiouul  establish  men  Is,  and  wholly  ind<?  pen  dent  of  private 
support.  The  revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital  (ire  derived 
partly  from  estates  in  Cumberland,  ou  wliicb  lead mincj 
are  profitably  worked,  and  partly  from  a  payment  of  *.i\* 
pence  per  month  stopped  from  the  wages  of  seumen,  lujeI  ui 
lime  of  war  from  unclaimed  prixe- money*  In  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  are  usually  about  3iH>t)  maimed  and  super- 
annuated seamen,  who  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clt>thed, 
and  provided  each  with  oneshillmg  per  week  pnckct-money. 
Theie  ure  beaides  about  32,000  out-pensioners  receiviniJ^ 
various  allowances  from  3rf,  to  t.f.  Gd,  per  diem.  The  great 
othcers  of  stale  are  nominally  governois  of  the  hospital ;  but 
it  is  really  managed  by  Iweuty-fouf  directors,  a  governor, 
and  aheutenant-governor.  Chebea  Hospital,  which  is>  for 
Ihe  array,  accmuraodates  about  40tJ  in -pensioners,  and  a 
great  number  of  out-pcnsiuncrs.  The  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  means  of  cuntributiuns  stopped  frotn  the  pay  of  every 
ollicer  and  private  soldier  in  the  armv  ;  the  deQciency,  if  any, 
bemjj  provided  for  by  parliament.'  The  cstablishtnent  is 
midiiv  ibe  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  and  a  lieu- 
Icnant-^overuLir,  Conneclcd  with  ibese  two  hospitals  are  the 
R'>>al  Naval  Asylum  at  Greenwich  and  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  former  for  the  educnlion  and  main- 
lenamo  of  BOU  bo}s  and  *2oO  girls  the  children  of  seamen 
of  the  Royal  Navy;  the  latter  for  giving  the  same  advantages 
lo  TOO  boys  and  300  gills,  the  children  of  goldjers. 

The  chanlies  connerled  wiih  the  coi'iKHation  of  London 
are  ( !hiist's  Hospilal,  better  known  as  the  Blue-coat  Schuol, 
Bridewell  and  Beihlehem  Hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  St*  Thomas's  Hospital,  all  ef  which  were 
f'junded  by  Edward  VL  Christ's  Hospital  contains  abyut 
I'ion  hoys,  to  whom  good  classical,  commercial,  and  matlie- 
maticid  instrucriou  is  given.  They  aie  also  boarded  antS 
clothed:  the  annual  expenses  ot'  the  estabh^^hment  amount 
lo  3tl,aoo/,  The  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of  Liindon 
are  directors  of  the  hospital ;  there  are  besides  about  350 
p)vernors,  each  one  of  whom,  ai  bis  election  to  the  office, 
presents  Jt»o^,  fo  the  institutioiu  The  chn<lix»n  areadmutod 
on  the  nonnnahnn  nf  the  directors  and  govcniois,  who  ex- 
ercise tiieir  privilege  in  rotation.  Bridevvell  Hospital,  which 
i«  under  the  manapemeut  of  the  s»ame  boanl  of  governoraos 
J2eLbleheui  Ho&pitul/itt  now  u»ed  only  as  a  p rise ti,  under 


which  head  it  Is  noticed,     Bethlehem  Hospital,  fir^t 
in    1675  in   Moorfields,   was  remove^l  in     1814    io 
George  s  Fields,     It  is  employed  fur  the  reception  ai 
ment  of  insane  patients,  of  whom  about  200  are  cai 
accomniiHlated.     This  has  lately  been  found  inade<|1J 
the  wants  of  the  poor  who  are  thus  alUieted   lu  ihecit^i 
London,  and  the  building  is  at  tbis  lime  (January,  1 
receiving  two  additional  wing-*.     [As  to  St  Barlholoi 
Hospital,  see  Bartholomew's  Uospital*"| 

St»  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwurk,  is  governed  hy 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  12  common-conncilmen  of  ~ 
don,  and  180  governors  through  donations  of  JuA  and 
wards.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  and  usually  cotiti  ^ 
nearly  500  patients;  besides  whom  it  atTords  relief  to  «  con- 
tiidorable  number  of  out-patients,  who  receive  advicfs  tod 
medicines  gratuitously.  There  is  a  medical  ischool  atf;iclM() 
to  this  liospitaL  Other  corporations  dependent  ou  tliecor^ 
]>oration  of  London  ore,  ibe  corporation  of  the  Lmtkct 
Workhou-se.  The  Comuiisston  of  Sewers,  Caq^entcrs'  School, 
&c, ;  and  GrcBham  Collo;re,  held  in  coujuucliuli  wtlh  llif 
Mercers'  company. 

The  other  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  have  been  fuuudfd 
and  are  suppotled  by  private  benevolence. 

Guy's  Hospital,  St*  Thomas's  Street,  Southwark,  founded^ 
17'il,  and   richly  endowed  by    Mr.   Guy*     A  bcnuc*t 
200,000/.  wa3  made  lo  its  funds  in  1829  by  Mr.  fboai 
Hunt.    It  contains  more  than  400  beds,  and  mtdietl  4id  if 
gratuitously  aflbrded  to  out-ptfticnts. 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road,  est al^f  ', 

and  supported  by  voluntar)  contributions  and  sl 
gives  relief  to  upwards  of  20 UO  patients  in  the  course  l'I 
year,    the    greater   part  of  whom   are  ssurgeons'   pata' 
through  accidents  among  the  shipping  on  the  river  atul 
the  docks,  and  the  sanous  manufactories   iu  th«  e»l 
part  of  London.     It  has  lllvee  plnsicians,  three 
physn^ians,  (brcc  surgeons,  and  three  assistant  sur(^ 

Chi*rmg'Cross  Hos|)ilal,  King  William  Siree 
Strand,  established  in  l»  IH,  erected  in  1  btW,  is  supi>orl«ti  tr 
voluntary  subsc  riptions.  It  has  an  establishment  of  ihr« 
physicians  and  two  surgeons. 

Westminster    Hosinlal,  eMablished    1719;    the  prwtl^ 
building  was  erected  in  I  &33.   It  is  capable  of  t^M^hiQ^ 
patients. 

8 U  George's  H«»spitul,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  iii 
17311.     The  llo^pMal  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
usmilly  nearly  .300  in-pati.-als,  besides  a  c  i  ni 

her  relieved  as  outpa!ients.      Four   pb}  h 

nssistanl-physK'ian,  an  equal  ,  number  ot  ■-urgi  .iha.  li 
assisiant-suru;eons,  a  hou.Hesipoibecary,  and  four  vmiii 
apoihccaries  are  attached  U}  this  hos^pital. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Chailes  Si  reel,  Oxford  Streol,  ii 
luted    174J,   is    capahle  of  containing  .100  patienift, 
affords  relief  also  to  many  out- patients.     Persons  mtxh 
with   accidents  are  admitted  at   all   limes  without  rctv 
mendaliun.     This  hos>pit.ah  which  has  an  adequate  numi 
of  physicians  ami   surgeons,   is    supported    by  vulinitJU] 
contributions  and  subscnplions. 

The  University  College  Hospital,  built  qu  ground 
and  belonging  to  Universily  College,  was  opeuM  m  NuHi 
ber,  i8:J4.     It  contains  beds  for  130  paiientSi  and  i»  the 
pilal  for  the  medical  scbuol  of  the  College. 

All  the  above  bospilaU  have  medical  schools  allacheJ 
them. 

Saint  Luke*s  Hospital,  City  Road,  instituted  in  U^h 
the  receptiotv  of  poor  insane  persons,  being  parish  p»ui 
or  olhers-     With  every  purisli  patient  a  sum  of  4/,  luutft 
paid   to   the   hos-pilal  ;  oilier  pniients  must   pay  mdy  I 
winch  is  returned  in  case  of  dciUh,   or  uf  llje   paucai 
discharged  within  a  month.     The  hospital  vill  acci 
date  300  paiienis.    The  affairs  are  managed  by  gi 
contributing  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  to  the 
tlie  hospital. 

Small-pox  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  instituted  1746,  is 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Since  17S»9  vavcirialtott 
has  been  adopted  in  ibis  hospital,  and  upwards  of  lC*0,vl'^i 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  iis  medical  officeis.  Thi?i« 
is  also  a  '  National  Vaccine  Estahlifthmenr  in  Ruiscfl 
Place,  having  in  connection  with  it  eleven  *  %^nccuia.i 
surgeons'  residing  in  different  parts  of  London  aitd 
environs, 

London  Fever  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  adjoining  the  Sm 
pox  Hospital,  receives  at  all  houn*  cases  of  typhus 
scuL'let  fever  wilhout  recomiaendaiiou.    It  i«  »iipi)U£ted 
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<Jonations  and  subscriptions,  and  is  at  present  increasing  its 
means  of  accoramodation. 

Lock  Hospjlal,  Grosvenor  Place,  Pimlico,  contains  80 
patients'  bods,  viz.  4a  for  males  and  3a  for  females.  It  usu- 
ally receives  between  500  and  600  patients  during  the  year. 
There  are  four  Lying  in  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  viz.:  Queen  Charlotte's,  folinded  1752,  situated  at 
Ll-isou  Green,  Paddington;  the  British,  1749,  Brownlow 
S:reet,  Drury  Lane;  tffe  City  of  London,  1750,  City  Road; 
the  General,  1765,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 

A  floating  hospital  was  instituted  in  1821  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  all  nations,  who  may 
present  themselves  without  any  recommendation.  The 
Dreadnought,  a  ship  of  104  guns,  was  given  for  this  pur- 
pose bs  the  government  properly  fitted  up,  and  is  con- 
stantly moored  off  Greenwicii ;  it  is  suppoi  tod  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  chiefly  from  owners  and  masters  of  ships 
trading  to  the  port  of  Loridan. 

Tliere  are  two  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  one  in  Moordefds, 
established  in  1805,  the  other  in  Chandos  Street,  Charing- 
Ci-oss;  two  Royal  Infirmaries  for  diseases  of  the  Eye,  one 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gaidens,  the  other  in  Little 
Portland  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  an  Infinnary  for  dis- 
cuses of  the  Skin,  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  an 
Infirmary  for  diseases  of  tho  Lungs,  in  Artillery  Street, 
Bi&hopjgate;  a  Royal  Universal  Infirmary  for  Children,  in 
the  Walerlpo-bridge  Road;  a  Ro)al  Metropolitan  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square;  a 
Koyal  Dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  Dean  Street, 
Soho ;  and  eighteen  General  Dispensaries,  situated  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  supported  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  different  localities  where  they  are  found. 

The  cnaritable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  are  so  va- 
rious and  so  numerous  that  only  the  following  list  of  those 
which  are   most  important  can  here  be  given,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establishment,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
Foundling  Hospital,  founded  by  T.  Coram,  incorporated 

1739. 
Scottish    Hospital,  for  relief  of  natives   of  Scotland, 

founded  in  1665. 
Magdalen  Hospital,  for  penitent  prostitutes,  established 

1758. 
London  Female  Penitentiary,  for  the  same  pur][>08e,  esta- 
blished 1807. 
Hospital  for  French  Protestants,  established  1716. 
Jews*  Hospital,  for  aged  poor  and  education  of  children, 

established  ld03. 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  established  1799. 
Orphan  Working  School,  established  1760. 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1758. 
I/indon  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1813. 
Infant  Orphan  Asylum. 
Adult  On>han  Institution. 
Bkitish  Orphan  Asylum. 
Clergy  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1749. 
Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum. 
Sailors*  Female  Orphan  Home,  established  1829. 
National  Benevolent  Institution,  founded  in  1812. 
City  of  London  General  Pension  Society,  established  1818. 
East  London  Pensiun  Society. 
General  Annuity  Society,  established  1827. 
Philanthropic  Society,  established  1 788. 
General  Philanthropic  Society,  established  1813. 
Society  for  relief  of  distressed  Schoolmasters. 
literary   Fund  for  relief  of  Distressed  Authors,  esta- 
blished 1790. 
Marine  Society  for  reception  of  Poor  Boys  to  be  sent  to 

Sea,  established  1756. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvlum,  estabhshed  1792. 
Artists'  Benevolent  (*und,  established  1810. 
Artists*  General  Benevolent  Institution,  established  1814. 
Royal  Masonic  Institution,  instituted  1 798. 
Society  for  Discharge  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 

Debts,  established  1772. 
Corporation  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  established 

1805. 
Childrens'  Friend   Society,  for  Prevention  of  Juvenile 

Vagrancy,  established  at  Hackney  Wick,  1830. 
Royal  Humane  Society,  for  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently dead,  established  1774. 
Sl  Ann*s  Society  Schools,  established  1709. 

The  principal  charitable  establishments,  for  the  purpose 
9i  inttruotion  only,  aro  :— 
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The  Westminster  School,  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

in  1590. 
St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet  in  1510. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  established  1561. 
St.  Olave's  Free  Grammar- School,  founded  by  Queen 

Elizabeth. 
Mercers'  Free  Grammar-School. 
St.  Saviour's  Grammar-School,  founded  1562. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  instituted  in 

1699. 

The  educational  establishments  of  a  public  character,  but 
not  charitable,  are : — 

University  College,  London. 

King's  College,  London. 

School  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  Charter  House,  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton  in  1611, 
is  an  hospital,  which  has  a  school  attached  to  it. 
[Charter  Housk.] 

The  University  of  London,  incorporated  in  1837,  consists 
of  a  chancellor,  vicechtncellor,  and  thirty-six  fellows, 
who  are  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  university  chambers  are  at  present  iu 
Somerset  House.  It  is  principally  supported  by  grants 
from  government.  The  first  examination  for  matricu- 
lation in  arts  took  place  in  November,  1838.  Hie  first 
examination  for  degrees  will  take,  place  in  May  or 
June,  1839. 

Of  societies  and  establishments  connected  with  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

The  British  Museum. 

The  l^yal  Society,  incorporated  1663. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  1 572. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  esta- 
blished 1754. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Incorporated  1765. 

The  Royal  Institution,  incorporated  in  1800. 

The  Linntean  Society,  established  1802. 

The  British  Institution,  established  1805. 

The  Geological  Society,  established  in  1813. 

The  Society  for  the  Ehffusion  of  UseAil  Knowledge,  esta- 
blished in  1826,  incorporated  in  1832. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  established  1808. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
established  in  1823. 

The  Royal  Astronomk:al  Society,  established  in  1820. 

The  Royal  Greographical  Society,  established  1830. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  established  1823. 

The  Zoological  Society,  established  1829. 

The  Architectural  Society,  established  1831. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  established  in  1820. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  established  in  1828. 

The  Statistical  Society,  established  1834. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  established 
1835 ;  incorporated  by  charter  1837. 

The  London  Institution,  established  1806. 

Sion  College,  incorporated  1630. 

Entomological  Society,  instituted  in  1806. 

Phrenoloj^ical  Stwiety. 

City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

College  of  Physicians,  established  in  1518. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

Company  of  Apothecaries. 

And  several  medical  societies. 

Of  late  years  numerous  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
have  been  established  within  the  metropolis :  their  general 
objects  are  the  same,  being  the  communication  of  useful 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  the  formation  of 
libraries,  and  collections  of  various  kinds. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  metro- 
polis are : — 

The  Queen's  Theatre  (Opera  House),  Haymarket. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

■  Covent  Garden. 
Haymarket. 

The  English  Opera  House,  Strand. 

The  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand, 

The  Olympic  Theatre,  Wych  Street. 

The  St.  James's  Theatre. 

The  iSurrey  I'heatre, 
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The  Vi*Moria  Tlieatro.  ^V'alerloo  Road. 

The  Citv  of  Loudon  Thealie,  Nortun  Falgate. 

The  Pavilion  Theatre,  W hi tecliapel  Road. 

The  Gurfick  Theatre,  Goudraaii  s  Fieldis, 

Asllev*s  Amphitbearie, 

Sadler's  Wells  Thealre. 

Royal  Fitzroy  Theatre,  Totteiihara  Court  Road, 

Vauxhall  Gardens, 

The  places  of  treneral  recreation  are:— St,  James's  Park, 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Regent'is  Park,  and 
Greenwich  Park»  on  ihe  bank-^  of  the  Thames  at  Green- 
wich. With  the  exce|Uion  of  Greenwich  Park»  they  may 
uU  be  considered  to  be  in  London,  and  are  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  raclropoHs. 

Trade,  *?*(?.— TIjc  accidental  burning  of  the  Custom 
House  of  London,  in  February,  18N,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  record!*  of  the  port  and  kingdum  were 
destroyed,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  uielropuliH  fur  any  preceding  period. 
The  relutive  pro  portion  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
enjoyed  by  hiS  inerchants  dnrinj;  the  prejtenl  century  will  be 
sumcienily  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  net 
amount  of  customs  duty,  euUected  at  different  times  from 
the  year  1 « I  is,  in  London  and  in  all  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  Kitigdom,  includmL^  London: — 


Year. 

Lainl^u. 

UtittiNl  Kicipjitom. 

1815 

jC5,3^.-I1I 

10331.551 

1820 

5.3427JI 
5  731JJ38 

9.837, /7*J 

1JJ24 

1IJ8?774I 
17,280,711 

1826 

HnL^'fS') 

\ism     - 

8,7»)«29 

17.994,403 

18C8 

«.91g3i0 

19:29S.'10.1 

1829 

«52l2Ci 

lOJsioeia 

I9;f0 

M5;tl.I«^ 

19.:«4),750 

18Ji4.723 

18:11 

7.«:6,(S60 
^fifii.32l 

Ism 

18.^1,188 

1833 

17.597.6J7 

iita4 

»^71t»72 

l»  494  316 

1835 

10.601, (too 

2l*.522a$5 

Vi36 

U,«5(Sa07 

21,448.741 

1«7 

2V,55>J,5i9 

It  appears  from  these  ft^yres,  i^'bich  are  taken  from 
official  returns,  that  the  paymenU  into  the  Exchequer  by 
the  Custom  House  of  London  amount  to  as  much  as  the  net 
roccipJs  of  all  the  other  custom-houses  in  Great  Briiain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  expected  that  the  oponinj;  of  Ihe  China 
trade,  and  the  ctnisietincnt  participation  of  other  jwirti  in  the 
tea  trade,  which  had  previQusly  been  monoiwlizMd  by  Lon- 
don, would  have  considerably  altered  the  above  proportions- 
hut  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has  not  been  the  result;  in 
fact,  the  buyers  of  this  article  of  general  consumption  still 
resort  to  L<ind4)n  a^  the  market  in  which  they  tan  s^elect 
their  purchas4?s  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  amount  of  tonnafje,  tlint 
have  frcc|»ented  the  pprt,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  its  trade  than  b  affjirded  by  revenue  account^i, 
which -must  vary  with  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  country, 


and  which  exclude  altogether  goods  that  enter  ihc  port  jioi 
are  re-ex]iorted  or  sent  coastwise  under  bond  to  oiliwrpoUi 
in  the  kinfjdi>m.  The  shipping  that  desired  outv^ardi  lo 
foreign  parts  in  17J3  consisted  of— 

S)ttlp4.  Tutu. 

British    .  ,  ,      PilU         15:l/JG9 


Foreign 


150 


26,281 
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In  1792  the  trade  wiis  more  tljan  dimhle  what  it  wat  i 
The  clearance!*  from  the  port  were  in  that  year- 

,      1(178         3l0.rJ4 
504  88,325 


1753. 


Britinh 
Foreign 


15S2 


309,049 

The  shipping   belonging  to  the  port  in  the  flame  veir 
(17y2)wiis- 

1  UJ'i  ships  under  2<J0  tons  burthen      *      .      *  94^953 

36H     ,,      between  JULi  and  3Uii  tons  burthen  91,157 

268     „  ,»        aou  and  5im  „  92,97« 

24    „  M       50aand  750  „  J3,5M 


1769 


Tndiamcn StlJ60 


Total  toimage  .      .      ,   374,223 

The  number  and  toiniagc  of  vessels,  British  and  fori^i^i^J 
that  entered  the  port  from  foreign  parts  in  each  year  from 
182U  to  1837,  will  show  how  ffreatly  its  foreign  comiuviit 
has  increased  during  the  lost  half  century: — 


li 

iilieli. 

'             PoriiifU, 

ToloL 

Yeut, 

SM|i». 

Tcrtli- 

Sliipi. 

Ton*. 

StiifM. 

Tb»^ 

1820 

3.S54 

655,230 

836 

123,61!» 

4.210 

§il 

19*1 

3.O0U 

585, 9« 

67  i 

b9.«73 

3,671 

JS22 

3.230 

603,167 

6  7 

iOG.im 

3,827 

1823 

3,031 

611.441 

^ 

161.7i>5 

3.896 

97h9i4 

1^24 

ajs-i 

StJ?,  106 

1.64S 

26l.U"Jti 

i;?a 

1823 

3,983 

785.563 

1,743 
1.586 

302,123 

iM,«: 

1826 

3j&a 

fi75-026 

315  354 

6,081 

So.aH 

1827 

4,012 

76i*,  102 

784.070 
J44,22J 
7M0.tf83 

1.534  ' 

221.008 

bM€ 

9M.l;« 

182H 

4,0!*4 

i,ao3 

li»5,929 

5.3.7 

f€J.14l 

i8aa 

4.1i>8 

1,300 

215,i05 

5,4*»t< 

mxi 

1830 

a.^to 

1,268 

207»SOO 
259.15) 

5.6§7 

»51.7-"9 

1831 

4.140 

L557 

i,(U*.ii7 

183:? 

3.274 

640,057 

»86 

154. S!4 

4.160 

1833 

3,421 

67H.28'J 
735, €93 
t40,2a5 
77^*iH6 

1.061 

175.883 

4.4^2 

18:14 

s^fso 

1,280 

2i6.06a 

5.*'Ga 

1835 

1.057 

li^».893 

4.837 

9S9.W 

1836 

dMh 

1,465 

255.875 

5,aio 

i.Kj.sei 
uoeliei 

1837 

4,073 

821, 7«8 

1.547 

240,135 

5,6:^ 

Tlie  number  and  tonnage  of  abips  that  cleared  out  frool 
L-mdon  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  each  year  fruiij 
1831  to  1837  have  been  m  follows:  — 


1831. 

1832. 

1S33. 

1834. 

1833. 

183&. 

1837. 

■iilie  T'nlt^a  SuiUft  uf  Ameni^ii  . , . 

1*^        llTlU^ll  N ,  Amt'T,  CuluiiitU. . . 
f ,      L'ii|M'^  of  iUwt^  llapfl  .  •. .  1 , , . , , 

95     33.026 
24:^     75,9ti5 
25       6.0J2 

91 
215 

31,603 
65.016 
6  131 

87 
219 
28 
67 
3,383 

31.403 

65.753 

5,63JJ 

21,6i>2 

639,  Wi4 

% 

254 

36 

74 

3,707 

35,206 

75.eiK* 

2«,5;6 
G84.479 

837.0S1 

95 
282 
26 
84 
3.489 

3.97« 

36. 771 

89,0^:1 

5,242 

30,0;.6 

667*243 

108 

256 

47 

7^ 
'Sko 

45 

100 

4,016 

'3M 

65     24  OC18         73 

91  QJRA 

91'     32''»02 

OiWr  ]i4t rt«. . . , , .  i  - « . .  i  1 

4,184    78:^,171    3.259]  722 J24 

3.«M>6 

749,407 
9W,5«5 

1^^ 

4.612   9(26,125 

3,66? 

850,838 

3.784 

764,163 

4.J6; 

828,401 

4,408 

4.iC'0 

f02.«! 

The  above  fi;:ures  exhibit  an  amount  of  activity  in  the 
pi'oMcculion  of  foreign  trade  wholly  Mithont  a  parallel,  but 
these  nmnbers  are  far  exceeded  by  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
I>yrt.  Tiic  nnmber  and  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels  that 
enlered  London  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kinj^dom, 
diilinguishmg  llioso  engaged  in  the  trade  with  lieland, 
duriug  the  six  years  from  1833  to  l«3ii.  were  as  under:  — 


Yi-»r*. 

Grnrral    CmutWH.  iu- 
cliKliHsf  OMni«'ri. 

triih  Ttmdnn.        1 

TiMal. 

.  bUtlHI. 

Tuu*, 

S)itv»< 

Tmus. 

14H.5<^ 
147 /X12 
16<kOTC 

1117.882 
180.435 

Shp». 

Tom. 

If33 

IH36 

183;^ 

183^ 

19.242 

19.026 

>'»JI7 
I1»,»)t 
2»J.333 

a, 3  t^.f^i 

2.445  8  ►S 
2.6n^(,mi6 
«.r*56.8»,9 
2.7^3.854 
£,}37J4l 

1,W4 

l,Ofl 

tJ2t 
1,259 

I9.SJ6 

2*  1,471 
lfO,7t»5 
21.322 
21,502 

2.517,221 
2,59:i,«57 
2jfr*,yt«2 
2. 810. 878 

a,9tt,726 

2,900,176 

It  is  nut  possible  to  form  any  reasonable  estimate  of  tliil 
quantity  of  merchandise  brought  by  canal  and  by  Unil^j 
carriage  lo  Luiidon  or  which  i&  by  tite  same  means eonvcjf!^] 
thence  to  (he  interior  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  must  be  *«rfl 
great.  There  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  note  in  tkl 
midland  distric  Is  wliirh  dtx^s  not  keep  np  a  constant  corifl 
merciul  intercourse  with  ttie  uielriipohs  by  memis  of  boali] 
or  waggons  *or  both,  hot  nothing  is  known  concerning  tlw J 
(jimntity  of  goods  (rans|>orted.  It  would  be  ea.«»y  for  ibtj 
proprietors  of  canals  to  give  an  account  of  their  tiafllc,  bu^ 
all  information  of  this  kind  is  systematically  withheld,  pn> 
bably  through  the  fear  of  excitmg  cojnpetition.  The  \M 
of  ibrcign  and  colonial  produce  and  merchandise  constaadfj 
in  the  wurcbon^-cs  of  the  great  docks  is  very  great,  but  ii»  nol 
accurate  account  of  the  quantities  remaining  has  been  tttkcnl 
at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  wiU'ebotiviDSl 
»ys!em,  it  is  not  post^ible  to  give  any  more  definite  iaioriai^l 
<  tion  on  the  subject,    [DocksJ 
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The  amount  of  postages  collected  in  London  in  each  year 
t>in  183-2  to  1837  was  as  follows:— 


£   *. 

d. 

£   *.  d. 

1832 

.   63*2,696  17 

8 

1835 

.   664.189  5     2 

1833 

.   642.871   0 

7 

1836 

.   692,509  19  1 

1834 

.  660.411  11 

4 

1337 

.  697.567  5  10 

during  this  time  there  has  heen  no  increase  in  the  rate  of 
^stagc.  and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  collected 
probably  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  in- 
abitants.  The  above  sums  form  between  a  fourth  and  a 
lird  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  post-office  duty  in  the 
^nited  Kingdom.  The  post  communications  between  Lon- 
>n  and  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
•eatly  accelerated  by  means  of  the  different  lines  of  railway 
ready  opened,  and  as  the  system  is  extended,  greater  im- 
rovements  in  this  respect  will  of  course  be  realized.  At 
-^sent  the  letter-bags  which  leave  London  at  eight  o'clock 
I  the  evening  arrive  at  Edinburgh  early  on  the  second 
loming.  Letters  for  Liverpool  despatched  at  the  same 
me  are  delivered  by  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
Steam-Vessels. — ^There  is  no  port  in  the  kingdom  which 
13  profited  more  than  London  through  the  application  of 
;eam  to  navigation.  A  great  part  of  the  steam-vessels  that 
rrive  and  depart  carry  passengers  only,  and  are  therefore 
at  required  to  make  entry  at  the  custom-house,  and  with 
^gard  to  such  as  carry  goods  no  distinction  is  made  at  the 
istom-house  between  them  and  sailing-vessels,  for  which 
sasona  DO  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  this  class  of 
lips  that  enter  and  leave  the  port  can  be  given.  Steam 
UBage-boats  aro  passing  and  repassing  at  all  hours  during 
le  Sbj  between  London  and  Crreenwich  and  Woolwich, 
nd  others  start  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  day 
t>m  London  Bridge  and  Westminster.  To  Gravesend 
oats  go  at  various  times  during  the  day,  and  in  the  summer 
lere  are  several  departures  and  arrivals  every  day  to  and 
om  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  Between  London  and  Calais, 
oulogne,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam  steam-vessels  are  pass- 
ipr  almost  daily  in  summer  and  frequently  in  winter.  With 
mous  ports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  constant 
ttercourse  is  kept  up  in  the  same  manner. 
LONDON  CLAY.  The  most  considerable  of  the  ter- 
ary  formations  of  Great  Britain  is  thus  designated,  from 
B  development  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  under  and 
round  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  viewed  in  three  parts, 
seopying  the  following  series : — 

Upper  part. — 'Bagshot  Sand,'  in  which  several  remark- 
able fiiihes  have  been  lately  noticed  by  Dr.  Buckland. 
Middle  part,  •  London  Clay.'— Containing  a  few  bands  of 
sand,  nodules  of  septaria,  and  multitudes  of  marine 
shells. 
Lower  part,  *  Plastic  Qays  and  Sands.'— Various  coloured 
clays  and  sands,  with  lignite,  and  marine,  a)stuary,  and 
fresh -water  shells. 
LONDON,  NEW.    [Connecticut.] 
LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
>f  Ulster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Antrim  and  a  portion 
of  Loch  Neagh,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Donegal.    According  to  the 
map  of  Ireland  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
tbe  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  lies 
between  54°  38'  and  55°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6"  28'  and 
7*  24' W.  long. ;  and,  according  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  from  the  Tyrone  boundary  at 
New  Bridge  on  the  Ballinderry  river  on  the  south  to  Port- 
'^h  on  the  north,  4t)i  statute  miles ;  and  from  the  Donegal 
boundary  near  Londonderry  on  the  west,  to  the  Antrim 
boundary  at  Kilroa  Bridge  on  the  east,  34   statute   miles. 
The  area,  according  to  the  same  map,  consists  of — 

Acres.  r.      p. 

I^nd  .  .     507,997     I     27 

Water  .  .       10,404     0       3 


518.401     1     30 

or  810  square  statute  miles.    In  1831  the  gross  population 
^•aa  222,012. 

The  county  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  area,  of  which 
the  eastern  side  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  shore 
of  Loch  Neagh  and  the  line  of  the  river  Bann,  the  south- 
western by  the  Tyrone  boundary,  and  the  north-western  by 
^e  river  Foyle  and  coast-line.  From  the  Bann  the  surface 
gradually  rises  westward  for  about  ten  milai^,  forming  a 
P.  C  No.  S67. 


chain  of  elevations  which  bound  the  valley  of  that  river  on 
the  west,  and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
interior  of  the  county.  These  heights  slope  with  a  gentle 
declivity  eastward  and  northward,  but  present  steep  and 
often  precinitous  escarpments  towards  the  west,  in  which 
direction  they  overlook  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 
country  extending  from  their  bases  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Fovle,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountain 
range  which  separates  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone.  Between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  first-men- 
tioned range  and  the  shore  of  Loch  Neagh  a  comparatively 
level  tract  is  interposed.  The  countr}'  between  the  rivers 
Bann  and  Foyle  may  thus  be  conveniently  considered  as 
divided  into  the  district  of  the  Bann,  the  district  of  Loch 
Foyle,  and  the  district  of  I-.och  Neagh. 

The  Lower  Bann,  from  Loch  Neagh  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  has  a  fall  of  only  48  feet.  The 
sea  flows  up  to  the  Cutts  above  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  between  low  banks,  which  are  encumbered  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  extensive  tracts  of  sand.  The  north- 
eastern liberties  of  Coleraine  here  occupy  an  irregular  semi- 
circle of  about  four  miles  in  radius,  surrounding  the  town 
[Coleraine]  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  district  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  elevations  are  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  tame  and  bleak.  On  a  low  rocky  peninsula  at  the  ex- 
treme north-east  of  the  county  is  the  thriving  town  of  Port* 
rush ;  and  nearer  the  Bann,  on  an  exposed  strand  running 
down  between  low  headlands  of  basalt  is  Port  Stewart,  a  well 
built  and  fashionable  watering-place,  but  quite  unprovided 
with  shelter  for  any  craft  above  the  size  of  a  fishing-boat. 
West  of  the  sand-banks  which  occur  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Bann  the  coast  has  a  bolder  outline,  rising  in  a  series 
of  precipitous  cliffs  over  the  sandy  beach.  These  cliffs  ex- 
tend a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  miles,  increasing 
in  height  as  they  trend  westward,  until  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  basaltic  tract,  of  which  they  form  the 
northern  boundary,  they  have  an  elevation  of  from  350  to 
400  feet.  At  this  point  the  escarpments  which  mark  th« 
western  boundai7  of  the  basaltic  area  commence,  and  may 
be  traced  along  the  brows  of  all  the  heights  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  district  extending  fix)m 
this  line  to  Loch  Foyle.  Of  these  heights  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Bcnyevenagh,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
range,  which  rises  abruptly  over  the  sandy  flat  of  Magil- 
ligan  to  a  height  of  1260  feet;  Donald's  Hill,  nine  miles 
farther  south,  1315  feet;  Bonbradagh,  three  miles  south  of 
Donald's  Hill,  1531  feet;  and,  separated  from  Benbradagh 
by  the  bold  amphitheatrical  valley  of  Glenshane,  the  upper 
or  eastern  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  Carntogher 
mountain,  1521  feet  high,  is  Craignashock,  1773  feet,  with 
its  subordinate  heights  of  Altseglish,  1261  feet,  and  Tam- 
niarin,  1272  feet,  which  together  form  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  basaltic  area,  and  complete  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous range  of  mountain  of  24  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  With  the  exception  of  some  small  streams  which 
form  striking  cascades  in  falling  over  the  escarpments  of 
Avish  and  otner  minor  heights  north  of  Benyevenagh,  all 
the  waters  which  rise  in  tne  area  included  between  the 
western  fronts  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains  and  the 
river  Bann  take  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
river.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the  Macosquia 
and  Agivey  rivers,  the  former  of  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  slack,  as  mountain-passes  are  here  provincially  termed, 
between  the  mountains  of  Benyevenagh  and  Keady,  and  the 
latter  of  which  unites  the  waters  of  several  streams  de- 
scending from  the  range  of  Donald*s  Hill  and  Benbradagh. 
On  the  road  loading  from  Kilrea  on  the  Bann,  westward 
through  the  slack  separating  the  Donald's-hill  range  from 
the  group  of  Benbradagh  and  the  other  mountains,  which 
on  this  side  form  the  valley  of  Glenullor,  is  the  town  of 
Garvagh.  The  Clady  river,  rising  from  the  eastern  declU 
vities  of  Carntogher  mountain,  also  joins  the  Bann  at  Port- 
glenone,  a  point  of  considerable  intercouwe  between  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim.  South  of  this  vh© 
drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  Loch  Neagh,  through  tvie 
rivers  Mayola  and  Ballinderry,  the  latter  of  which  form  a 
part  of  the  county  boundary  on  this  side.  The  Mayola  has 
its  rise  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain  groups  which  form  ih^j^ 
head  of  Glenshunc  and  iho  vuUoy  of  BaU>na.scrcijn,  ut\^ 
carries  a  considarublo  body  of  water  to  Loch  Neagh,  whi^y^ 
it  enters  at  ita  north-wtitwn  extremity.     The  to^o 
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Kla^hera  is  situated  about  midway  botveen  Iho  Cla  Jy  and 
Ma)ola  nvcr*,  on  the  roud  wtsiward  from  TuomtJt  at  which 
latter  place  the  Lower  Bunn  first  issues  from  tlsc  lake.  Tht* 
towns  of  Castle  Dawson.  Miig^ierafelt,  Tobtirmure^  and 
Money  more  are  situated  in  the  open  country  bctwottn  the 
Muyola  and  the  Balliiulerry  rivers.  This  tract  i%  hounded 
westward  by  the  detaehca  mountain  of  SUeve  Gallion, 
which  naes  to  the  height  of  1730  feet,  and  is  in  ilft  atnioture 
similar  to  the  monotains  of  ihe  basaltic  tract  aWvemeii- 
lioneil,  alihouj,'h  thriiughont  the  wide  intervening  valley  of 
Ballyna^rreen  there  are  no  irnces  of  any  tonnecting  forma- 
tion. West  of  the  valley  of  Bally nascreen  commences  a 
mono  lam-chain  which  with  little  interruption  extends  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Foyle,  forming  tho  hcmndary  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Tynjue  and  Londonderry.  The 
hi^lle8t  of  the  gnjup  is  SawelL  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
223»)  feet,  about  midway  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  the 
wostern  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  other  chief  heights 
OQ  the  range  are  iluimird»etiit  of  Sawoll,  2U57  feet;  Diiirt 
mouiitain*  west  of  Sawell,  2037  feet;  Finglen,  cabt  uf 
Mninard,  1875  feet;  and  Slieve  Kirk,  which  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range,  1224  feet.  The  district  in- 
cluded between  these  mountains  and  Loch  Foyle,  t^onsti- 
tuting  the  western  division  of  the  connly,  is  divided  by  a 
central  tract  of  hiu;h  land  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Ro« 
and  Faughan.  The  former,  risinj^  in  the  npper  part  of 
Gionshane,  is  joined  by  the  Owenreagh  andOwenbeg  rivers 
at  the  enlrame  of  ihiit  valley,  from  which  it  pursvie^  a  ' 
northern  conrne  neavly  parallel  to  the  line  of  abrupt  decli-  | 
tics  terminating  the  basalt ir  region,  to  Loch  Foyle,  wiiich  | 
it  enters  hy  a  sharp  turn  (o  the  west  immediately  UTider  Ihe 
baio  of  Benyevenagh*  Several  streaiuji  jiin  tho  Roe  from 
the  ci>mparatively  level  Iract  interpose*!  between  it  and 
these  mountains,  rendering  it,  next  to  the  Foyle  and  Hamit 
the  most  considerable  river  of  the  county.  The  valley  of 
the  Hoo.eapecially  towards  the  embouchure  of  the  nver»  is 
flat  and  open,  and  contains  much  good  and  highly  impteved 
land.  The  thriving  town  of  Newtown  Limavady  is  situated 
on  this  river  about  five  miles  ubuve  its  mouth,  on  tho  iiigh 
road  between  Colcraine  and  Lontlouderry  city,  next  to 
which  places  it  is  the  most  iniporiani  town  of  the  county, 
Dunj^iven,  also  a  place  of  nome  consequence,  oiTupios  a 
romanlic  site  on  the  same  river  near  its  junction  with  the 
;  Owenrcagh,  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Glenshane. 
I  The  prineipal  roails  from  the  east  la  Ihe  west  of  the  county 
pa«s  through  these  towns,  which  severally  occupy  points  at 
•fthich  the  leading"  mountain- pajsaes  converge.  The  open 
fich  country  of  I  his  valley,  called  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of 
the  Hue,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lorh  Foyle  by  Muff,  and  at  the  lower exfretmty  of  the  loch 
opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  Fangban  river, 
w  hieh  springs  from  the  northern  declit itte?>  of  ^luwoll,  after 
skirting  the  bases  of  Ihe  several  mountains  which  extend 
from  that  point  westward  and  northward  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  Foyle,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  tho  esvst  of  north, 
Bud  runs  through  a  highly  improved  open  valley  to  Loch 
iPoyI©*  From  the  village  of  Claudy,  situated  near  the 
laources  of  the  Fauglmmio  the  point  where  the  river  turns 
[northward,  a  dislsnce  of  twelve  miles,  the  valley  is  occupied 
j  Vy  well-improved  grounds  and  numerous  bleat  h-;^reens. 
The  fertile  rales  of  Bond's  Glen  and  Glennrndle  open 
from  between  the  mouutaina  forming  the  county  boundary 
oti  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Fanghan.  The  district 
I  Vetween  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan  is  considerably 
encumbered  with  moor  and  mountain.  Legavanuon,  ihe 
prmcipal  eminence,  which  occupies  neaidy  the  centre  of  the 
tiMct,  has  an  elevation  of  1261*  feet.  Oilier  heights,  varying 
>  iirom  liOO  to  90(i  fecU  spreading  southward  and  westward 
firora  Lctravannon,  forro  the  valleys  of  BurnloUoffht  and 
Faure,  from  each  of  which  &  considerable  stream  descends 
I  to  the  Faughnn. 

Iklwecn  the  I^wer  Faughntt  and  tho  Foyle  is  a  range 
f  ©f  undulating  g^round  croiised  by  a  valley  through  which 
j  the  high  road  from  Dungiven  is  carried  to  the  village  of 
I  "Waterside;  from  thence  a  wooden  bridge  cojupletes  the 
I  communication  with  Jjondondcrry  city.  The  city  of 
I  Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising  ground  on  the  west 
jbonk  of  the  Foyle,  alottg  which  tho  county  embraces  an 
[irregular  tract  extending  from  about  four  miles  above 
I  Ihe  city  to  a  mile  below  Culmorc,  where  the  river  expands 
\mio  Lt^h  Foyle,  Tlic  distance  from  end  to  end  of  this 
fc-aut-lying  portion  of  the  couniy  is  ten  mUes,  and  its  breadth 
from  one  to  threo  and  a  ball*.    It  is  kU  arable  and  in  a  | 


good  state  of  improvement,  as  is  also  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Foyle  here  makes  a  noble  appeorancu, 
varying  in  breadth  from  .100  yards  to  half  a  mile*  ami 
being  capable  of  Itoatmg  ships  of  8U0  tons  up  to  ihn 
bridge  of  LondondeiTy. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  coast-line  is  the  tract  ^ 
which  extends  from  the    north- western  extremity  of  ihaj 
billy  region  lo  tho  low  point  of  Magilligan  and  soulbi 
to  the  mnuth  of  the  Roe.     On  this  tract  is  measured  it 
base-line   of  the   trigonometrical   fcurvey   of  IreUnd  iw 
gouijT  on   under   the   superintendence   of  the   Ordnj 
d3,2iiU  feet  in  length.     The  same  tract  appears  to  oc< 
the  greater  portioii  of  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  and 
towards  its  centre  in  a  bank  which  confines  the  navigmt 
to   that   portion   of  htwh    Foyle  lying  along  the  coiit 
Donegal,    The  length  of  ihe  loch,  which  is  of  a  triang^li 
shape,  bounded  by  the  low  coast  of  Londonderry  on  ll 
oast  and  south,  and  by  the  bold  shore  of  Ennishowen  « 
the  west,  is  above  IS  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  JO  , 
The  entiTniL'e  to  the   loch,   between  Ma^illigan  P mit  anJ 
Knnishowen  Head,  is  about  a  mile  across,  and    I 
point  to  Londonderry  city  is  a  safe  and  tolerably  i 

navigation  of  23  miles.  Eastward  of  the  entrance  is  a  aU^ud 
called  the  *  Tons,'  which  remlers  the  loch  dillicull  of  tt> 
cess  in  stormy  weather.  The  safer  channel  is  by  tbu 
western  side  of  this  sboaL  Except  the  small  and  at  jw- 
sent  inconvenient  harbour  of  Portrush,  there  is  uo  other 
shelter  for  vessels  on  the  const  of  this  county.  It  huji  W^in 
proposed  to  render  tho  Baiin  navigable  from  Loch  Ncagh 
to  Ihe  sea  by  deepening  the  channel  at  Toome,  and  clearing 
away  the  ledges  of  rock  which  cross  it  at  I^loyr;-'"*  •  *'  ^ 
Portna,  and  the  Cults.  There  is  however  an 
sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  could  hl  :  .  v  ... , , 
open  without  constant  dredging.  Under  these  circum^tancia 
Portrusli  is  likely  to  continuo  the  port  of  Coleraino* 

The  roads  Ihrou^hout  the  county  are  in  general  excellent 
The  immediate  valley  of  the  Banu  and  the  district  of  Lwh 
Neagh  in  particular  are  closely  intersected  with  linc»  of 
(communication.  The  western  district  is  not  so  well  opent'4 
The  chief  lines  here  are  ihose  connecting  Ncwiown  Ltfui- 
vady  by  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Foyle  and  the  valley  ui 
the  Lower  Fuughan  with  Londonderry,  and  that  whi**!! 
runs  by  the  Upper  Faughan  from  Dungiven  to  the  tiiui# 
place.  One  roaa  only  crosses  the  rough  country  interptiscid 
between  these  lines.  The  valley  of  the  Roe  ts  well  provided 
with  roads,  which  extend  southward  by  Banaghcr  lo  Clnflv, 
giving  ample  means  of  communication  to  the  cotfui 
between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Roe  and  Faughan*  The 
communication  south wiml  is  chiefly  by  the  valley  of  the 
Fuylo  on  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Ballinascreen  on  the  other.  Besides  these  there  are  le^crAl 
passes  from  Tyrone  into  Londonderry  among  the  xaouniaui 
groups  which  lie  between  these  points. 

By  a  rain-guage,  kept  with  great  care  at  Londonditrry,  \t 
appears  that  the  maximum  annual  qunntiiy  of  ruin,  on  ta 
observation  of  seven  years,  was  somewhat  less  than  35  inches, 
the  miniraura  somewhtit  le?s  than  26  inches,  and  the  nirun 
31*1  inches.  From  the  same  observations  it  appeared  thit 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  there  were  in  each  year  \if 
days  fair,  20  J  showery,  and  34  wet.  The  climate  is  by  nu 
means  favourable  to  early  sowing.  The  frequency  of  iHc 
showers,  ruthcr  than  the  qimnlity  of  rain,  renders  the  air  more 
humid  than  in  many  districts  where  a  greater  quantity^ 
rain  falls. 

f?<?a^oi7/.— The  basaltic  tract  corresponds  in  all  rapCfH 
to  the  remainder  of  the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  ill* 
Bann  [GiA?iTs'C\tTgKWAY],  with  this  remarkable  ditferenti;' 
th:it  the  d(p  of  the  strata  is  reversed;  the  sturface,  and  tliv 
masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  tide  of  tl>« 
BtHui  dipping  towards  fhe  norlh-casi,  whereai*  their  dinffr 
tion  on  I  he  Antrim  side  is  nearly  lo  the  south-wesL  'ftio 
basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attuins  its  givatest  thickness  at  ibfl 
northern  cxtrcniitv  of  the  Held,  the  cap  of  Bcnyeventit;h 
measuring  upwaixls  of  900  feet.  Chalk,  lias,  lime*tt>iie^ 
and  red  sandstone,  succeed  in  descending  order,  oite 
or  more  of  Ihe  members  being  frequenlly  absent,  and  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  the  system,  wliich  throughuut 
reposes  jminedialely  on  the  primuivc  rock.  The  ideological 
structure  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  tioor  d 
primitive  rock  overlaid  in  pmt  by  a  field  of  secondary 
formations,  Cripj^e^l  hy  basalt.  The  boundary  line*  rsmarkcJ 
by  the  abrupt  declivities  forming  the  eastern  liniit  of  th^ 
valley  cd^  the  Roe:  frgtn  Iho  soulbern  v^trcmit/  of  Ui4i 
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ige  it  pftsscs  across  the  Mayola  river  to  the  east  of  Slieve 
.iTioii,  and  so  to  Loch  Neagh,  ou  the  opposite  side  of 
lich  it  reappears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenavy  river.    The 
lin  constituent  of  the  rest  of  the  county  is  mica  slate, 
is   rock  covers  about  4.)0  square  statute  miles  of  the 
pface  of  Londonderry.    In  general  the  line  of  demarca- 
n  between  it  and  the  red  sandstone,  which  is  the  most 
tminent  member  of  the  secondary  field,  is  well  defined. 
\e  mass  however,  that  of  Coolcoscrahan  mountain,  which 
ct  nearly  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  wholly 
mposed  of  this  rock,  although  almost  surrounded  by  the 
ranced  basaltic  heights  of  Craignashock  and  Bcnbradagh. 
swards  of  two-thirds  of  the  mica  slate  of  this  district 
long  to  the  talcose  variety.    Primitive  limestone  is  of  fre- 
ent occurrence  throughout  this  field.     At  a  height  of  800 
st  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Carntogher 
mntain,  it  is  found  with  veins  of  coloured  spar,  quartz, 
d  green  chlorite.     It  also  occurs  near  Dungiven  and 
audy.    On  the  east  side  of  Slieve  Gallion  there  is  a  gran- 
ir  Umestone,  which  contains  quantities  of  crystallized 
rnblcnde :  hornblende  slate  is  found  at  several  places  in 
e  valley  of  the  Roe ;  a  bed,  four  hundred  yards  in  extent, 
CUTS  near  the  old  church  of  Dungiven,  where  it  runs 
rallel  to  the  bed  of  primitive  limestone  above  mentioned, 
de  aCnicture  of  the  f^outh-eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
more  complex.     Slieve  Gallion,  besides  having  a  cap  of 
aalt,  with    the  usual   underlying  formations,    exhibits 
irards  its  base  beds  of  sienite  in  connection  with  por- 
yry.    Ou  the  north  west  side  the  sienite  verges  into  greim- 
nie.     Several  masses  of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the 
iiular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also  crop  out  on  the  east  side 
tbe  mountain.      All  along  the  western  verge  of  the 
itltic  region  the  red  sandstone,  which  forms  tne  lowest 
•mber  of  the  field,  projects  beyond  the  superior  strata  in 
)elt  var}'ing  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.    This  is 
B  surface  n>ek  of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Roe,  from  the 
ad  of  which  it  sweeps  across  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
dlinderry,  and  so  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  the  line  of 
nit  into' Tyrone.    A  detached  patch  of  floetz  limestone 
eun  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone  field  at  Desart- 
■itin,on  the  north-east  of  Slieve  Gallion,  where  it  is  worked 
r  burning.    There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  county. 
&MI.  Agriculture,  and  Trade.—The  soil  of  that  part  of 
e  valley  of  the  Bann  where  the  subsoil  is  hard  basalt 
nsists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  loose  grit,  without 
ifflcient  strength  or  cohesion  for  wheat  crops.    Numerous 
acts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently 
parated  by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt,  are  scattered  over  this 
irt  of  the  county.    There  are  however  tracts  of  good  land 
ong  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  which  traverse  the 
strict,  and  especially  at  their  junctions.     In  general  those 
tperior  portions  consist  of  rolled  gravel  banks :    clayey 
acts  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine,  beyond 
hich,  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  river,  the  basaltic  soil  is 
'a  better  quality  than  in  the  rest  of  the  tract.    The  same 
laracteristics  mark  the  basuUic  field  in  the   district  of 
och  Neagh;  but  between  the  basalt  and  the  primitive 
Istrict  farther  west  is  a  tract  of  rich  open  country,  cx- 
ndinfi^  southward  into  Tyrone.   This  is  the  most  extensive 
let  of  good  ground  in  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  basaltic 
dd  towards  its  western  border  is  of  a  better  description 
iiao  in   the  immediate   valley  of   the   Bann   and   Loch 
leagh.      The   basalt  is  here  copiously  intermixed   with 
eolite,  which  renders  its  detritus  comparatively  fertile.     A 
oil  of  this  kind  covers  the  summits  of  Benyevenagh  and 
leobradagh,  forming  extensive  tracts  of  sweet  pasture. 
*he  subjacent  valley  of  the  Roe  possesses  a  variety  of  soils, 
11  of  a  superior  kind.    The  rich  flat  of  Moyroe,  e\tend- 
ng  from  the  base  of  Benyevenagh  across  the  opening  of 
be  valley,  consists  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  form  a  deep 
amy  soil  of  considerable  strength  and  fcriility.     A  strip 
f  loamy  land,   also   of  alluvial   origin,  accompanies  the 
midings  of  the   river  as  high   as   Newlown    Limavadv. 
ligh  gravel  banks,  rising  in  a  natural  terrace  on  each  siac 
e}'ond  these  flats,  mark  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
ircr  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course.    The  soil  of 
hese  banks  is  generally  a  fertile  though  not  very  rich  loam, 
feyond  the  eastern  terrace  commences  a  tract  of  red  clay, 
rising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sandstone,  which  at 
bis  bide  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  immediate  acclivi- 
ies  of  the  mountains.    This  clay  contains  extensive  beds 
f  marl,  and  with  good  treatment  bears  excellent  grain  crops, 
he  acliistose  district,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe 
nd  Faughan,  is  to  a  great  extent  moory  a  Ad  mountainous. 


Tlie  valleys  of  Fnughan-vale  and  Muff-glen,  running  south- 
M'ard  from  the  open  tract  along  the  margin  of  Loch  Foylo 
into  the  schistose  region,  have  good  tracts  of  fertile  land« 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  and  strong  clay. 
The  main  valley  of  tho  Faughan  river  is  in  its  structure  and 
soil  similar  to  the  western  half  of  the  vallev  of  the  Roe, 
having  gravel  terraces  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region 
at  eacli  side.  These  are  well  cultivated,  and  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  spread  over  a  considerable  tract. 
Gravel  and  mica-slate  are  also  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
soil  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle.  A  cold  blue  clay 
occurs  here  in  a  few  detached  spots.  The  best  improved 
portions  of  the  county  arc  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh,  the 
valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  the  Faughan,  including 
the  coast  of  Loch  Foyle,  between  tlie  embouchures  of  these 
rivers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  londonderry  on  both 
sides  of  the  Foyle.  There  is  a  very  general  scarcity  of 
timber.  The  chief  mansion-house  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Down-hill,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Bruce,  Bart,  built  by 
the  late  earl  of  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry.  It  is  an  imposing 
architectural  pile,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  basaltic  field 
where  it  rises  over  the  sea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann.  The  cliffs  immediately  behind  the 
house  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the  beach,  and  the 
situation  is  so  bleak  that  planting  could  only  be  effected  in 
the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the  demesne  on  the  land- 
ward side.  There  is  here  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  of  other  articles  of  virtCl,  removed 
from  the  galleries  at  Ballyscullion  when  the  palace  erected 
by  the  same  prelate  there  was  taken  down.  Ballyscullion- 
house,  as  it  stood  in  1802,  was  by  much  the  most  magnifi- 
cent residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  situation,  on  the 
bare  fiat  near  the  point  where  the  Bann  issues  firom  Loch 
Beg,  was  however  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  demesne  corresponding  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
building.  The  house  was  accordingly  taken  down  on  the 
death  of  the  earl,  and  the  materials  sold. 

Tlie  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  been  ma- 
terially forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school  near  Muff  by  the  company  of  grocers  of  London* 
who  here  hold  large  estates  under  the  crown.  There  are 
130  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  for  experimental 
farming ;  a  classical  school  is  likewise  connected  with  tho 
establishment.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  The  system  of  grecncropping  is  practised  by  the 
gentry  only.  There  is  but  little  land  in  pasture,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  pigs,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  reared,  is  in  geni^ral  not  much  attended  to. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  at 
the  chief  market-towns,  exclusive  of  Londonderry  and 
Colerainc,  in  the  years  1830  and  1835 : — 
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The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  same  class  in  most  parts  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. The  general  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  laliourers 
is  U.  per  day  for  180  working  days  in  the  year.  The  popu- 
lation are  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Scottish  and  English 
descent.  Their  dwellings  and  persons  are  distinguish^  by 
a  superior  air  of  comfort.  Those  of  the  native  race  occupy 
the  more  mountainous  and  remote  districts:  they  are  a 
simple  and  interesting  people,  preserving  vivid  traditions  of 
early  times,  and  are  generally  on  the  most  fHendly  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Irish  language  is 
very  commonly  in  use  among  them. 

The  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linens  is  the  staple 
trade  of  the  county.  Thamost  extensive  bleach-greens  lie 
along  the  rivers  Roe  and  Faughan,  on  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  abundant  water-power  and  numerous  sites  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  In 
1831  there  were  in  the  county  2543  weavers,  46  reed- 
makers,  258  flax-dressers,  21  bleaehert^  64  o^ttocw-vsK^ccMi^ 
3  brewers^  I  diatiUct^  ^  mi\!UAfti^  \^^  <swi\«t^  ^"^  \»^^»a:^ 
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50  Biillers,  24  corn  dealers,  18  niillwrigbts, 
imiiers,  and  IN  lubaccoiiUis.    The  export  ami  iin|H)rt 

He  of  !he  county  is  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  LonJoiiderry 
eity  Qiid  Portru^h,  llie  laUor  being  tbe  seaport  of  Colerame. 
Tbeexports  of  Londonderry  city  in  1 833,  nichiding  20,8n'i  tons 
of  corn,  meal,  and  floiir»  amounted  in  Miliie  to  1,0  10,0 IS/., 
and  1 1 1  e  i  m  por  t  s  t  o  7 0  8 ,  *)  5 1  /.  [  Lo  n  do  n  d  e  r ry,  Citi/  J  Tbe 
exports  of  Coloraine  atid  Portrusb  in  I  lie  sntne  year 
nmounted  to  a  value  of  10i>,G85/,  and  the  imports  to 
C5,900/.  Tbe  quantity  of  corn  meal  and  Hour  included  in 
the  exports  of  llie  latfer  port  in  ibal  year  uas  51.17  tons, 

Dinsians,  Towns,  cfc- LmdotuXtn'ry  [^  divided  into  the 
half  barony  of  CtJerntne,  on  ihe  N.  E.,  the  barony  of 
Kentitighi,  iu  ihe  E.  and  rehire^  conlaining  ibe  towns  of 
Kewiown  LimaviKly  (pop.  i;i'28)  and  Don^iven  (pojh  1IG3). 
and  »be  village  of  Bully kully  (pop.  2U0) ;  LnaghinsMtn,  on 
the  S,  E  ,  C4jnlainiii^  part  of  lire  town  of  Motieymore  (total 
pop.  Uc25),  and  iht!  towns  of  Ma^herafclt  (pop.  I  i-1fi). 
Kdrca  (pop.  1215),  Mai^hera  (pop.  11.S1),  Tobermore  ([»op. 
670),  Ciistle  Daw-son  (pop.  674) :  and  Tyrkerin,  on  Hie  W.^ 
cmitaining  I  he  villages  of  Moll  (pop.  102),  Claudy  (pop. 
1&0>,  and  Faughanvale  (pup,  123>.  Besides  the?.e,  there 
are  within  ibc  county  the  Idierties  of  Cole  rain  e,  containing 
the  town  of  Coieramo  (pt»p.  575'2J  and  ibe  village  of  Porlbtew- 
nrt  (pop.  475);  and  the  liber  tie*  of  Londonderry,  ronlaining 
the  tity  of  Londonderry  (pop.  with  its  suburbs,  10.C20). 

Coleraint!  was  int'i*rpo rated  by  charter  of  28tb  June,  11 
James  L  The  common  councd,  including!;  the  mayor,  are 
the  governing  bodk.  The  corporate  authorities  have  juri^- 
rtntion  wilhin  the  borou^i^li^  similar  to  that  of  ibo  lord-nvayor 
and  uldertnen  of  L^jndon,  but  the  court  is  now  fallen  into 
dijiuse.  Theijf  revenue  ari^-s  from  rents  averaging  4 IB/. 
IS*.  i\d.  per  annnm,  and  tolls  avcragini^  314A  0*.  4i^/.  jwr 
nnnum,  which  income  was  chiefly  applied  in  J83o  to  the 
leduclion  of  a  debt  amounting  to  laOOA  The  inar(|nis  of 
Walerford  is  the  palnni  of  the  boroui^h.  Culcrainc  is  now^ 
the  i.e:il  of  a  most  flourishing  linen  manufacture.    [Cole- 

Newloffn  Limavady  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  30lb 
March,  11  James*  I.  The  corpm'ation  is  now  extinct.  The 
town  b  remarUably  well  hiwiu  and  has  a  very  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  handsome  sess  ions-bo  use ;  bul  iho 
liiarket-honse  iii  idd  and  inconvetiient.  It  is  u  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  gram,  and  is  the  centre  of  un  extensive 


I 
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nnen-ldeaching  district.  The  surrounding  sc<?nciy  is  highlr 
beaut  ifnl, 

Magherafelt  is  alao  a  handsome  though  small  town. 
consists  of  a  spacious  square  with  the  markel-bouse  m 
cenire,  from  which  the  four  piincipal  streets  diverge*    Tl 
housen  are  stone-built  and  slated.     There  is  a  great  tPHrki 
for  linens  and  yarns  once  a  fortniLi^ht.    The  linen  manufa^' 
tore  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  vicinity  :   there  are  ftbj 
large  brewing  nnd  dtslilling'cstnbhshments  in  the  town, 

Portrush,  in  consequence  of  tiie  recent  improvements  in 
the  hjirbour,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Stcam-Uxiti 
ply  rej^ularly  from  hence  to  Liver  pooh  GlwFgow,  and  Lmi- 
don  deny.  Dunt^ivcn  is  the  cmpurinm  for  the  whole  of  tbc 
mountainous  district  round  the  sonrces  of  the  Roe  tuil 
FaUi^han.  It  had  fornnerly  a  considerable  manufaciureof 
linens,  hnl  it  has  latterly  fallen  otf.  It  !ias  more  llie  mr 
of  a  rural  village  than  the  other  towns,  and  i»,  from  ill  se- 
cluded situation  and  the  primitive  manners  of  the  |Hx^It 
of  Ibe  vicinity,  a  plate  of  peculiar  interest, 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Londonderry  sent  eight  represents* 
lives  to  the  Irish  parliament,  viz.  two  for  tlie  coimty.  iwo 
for  the  city,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Ncwtowa 
Limavady,  and  Colerainc.  The  veprcsentation  is  uow  con- 
fined to  two  county  members,,  one  member  for  the  city,  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  G^leraine,  In  October,  183ti,  llie 
county  constituency  con»>isted  of  2331  electors.  TheRsait^i 
are  held  at  Londonderry,  and  quarter-sessions  at  Newtown 
Limavady,  Magherafelt,  and  Colerainc.  The  police-force 
of  rlie  county,  on  the  1st  January*  lS3fi,  cons^bted  of  fcur 
chief  constables,  15  constables,  77  subconstables,  und  S 
horse,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which  etftablishmciii 
amounted  to  3954/.  15*.  9^.,  of  which  1S55/.  12*.  was  ciuirg?' 
able  against  the  county.  This  is  the  smallest  policefomi 
employed  in  any  county  of  Ireland,  llie  total  number  yf 
persons  clnirged  with  criminal  otfences,  who  were  committed 
to  the  conn  I  y  gaol  in  1S:J6,  was  3(»3,  of  whom  300  i*t!« 
innles  and  63  were  femules..  Of  these,  125  males  ami  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  lime  of  ibcir  P4)mniittil, 
112  males  m\A  31  temales  could  read  only,  and  63  maki 
and  28  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  dislrift 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  JiOndonderry,  Dontgil, 
and  Tyrone  is  at  Londonderry  city,  wtjich  also  conlaiRi 
the  county  iuflrmory.  There  are  dispensaries  in  all  tU 
principal  towns  and  villages. 
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Dalm 

How  iMorUklDoiL 

HiHuet. 

FomUka. 

FamUIet 

rmpkiymt  iii 
a^cuhure. 

Fainill(«* 

cliicrty 

(•niploYiHl  ill 

triitl**,  mil  mi - 

Fttmillfi  not 
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MuleL 

Females. 

Ti»i*l. 

J  792 
1313 
1821 
J631 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     , 
Under  i^ct  of  1812       .     .      . 
Under  Act  55  Ceo.  IlL  c.  120 
Under  Act  i  Will  IV.  c.  19 

25,007 
3i,2M7 
34,691 
39,077 

37[657 
41,239 

•  ■ 

25]€09 

10,393 

5*B37 

•  ■ 

92,979 
106»657 

100,890 
115,355 

125,000 

193,619 
222,012 

Hiffionf. — Of  the  early  history  of  Londonderry  county, 
r  pendinjfthe  publication  of  the  *  Ordnance  Memoir,'  little  can 
wm  said,  although  ample  umleriQls  exist  in  the  native  Irish 
»  nnnals  similar  to  those  made  available  in  Ibe  published 
*  Memoir  of  Londonderry  City.'  At  the  most  retnote  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  poises^ed  by  the  septs  of  O'Louijhlin 
and  0*Neill,  to  whom  the  tribe  of  O'Cahan,  who  held  the 
©astern  and  central  districts,  was  Iributniy,  The  antic nt 
fortress  of  Ad  each  [DoNiiGAt]  was  the  seat  of  the  Hi-st 
famdy,  who  wore  of  the  elder  and  royal  branch  of  the 
O'Neills.  The  OCabans*  chief  places  of  residence  were, 
first  at  Dunscveiick,  the  anlient  Dunsobarky,  in  the  pre- 
sent couniv  of  Antrim,  and  afterwards  at  the  *  Dog*s  Leap/ 
or  Limavady,  tn  the  Roe.  So'>n  after  rhe  arrival  of  tlie 
English  in  J 197,  Jolm  de  Courcy  mEircbed  with  a  consi- 
derable force  from  Down  pat  rick  lo  Coleraine^  where  he 
erected  the  ca^stte  of  Mount  Sandal,  close  tu  the  Cutts^  fall, 
ond  afterwards,  crossing  Ibe  river,  plundered  the  country  of 
O'Cahan.  Peytoun,  the  Knglisb  commander,  who  was  loft 
by  De  Courcy  in  the  newly-buiU  rattle,  was  soon  aHer  cut 
olf  with  his  entire  force  near  Faughanvale,  on  a  predatory 
excursion.  Next  year  De  Courcy  a|Tain  invaded  the  country 
of  0*Cahan,  and  proeeeded  lo  Dem\  whicli  be  seized;  but 
Hugh  O  Ncill,  of  Tyrone,  having  nmde  a  descent  on  the 
Antrim  coast  at  Larne,  and  routed  the  English  there,  com- 
Dcdlod  him  to  abandon  liij*  conouest*    The  establishment  of 


an  English  garrison  at  Coleiaine  would  appear  to  liiff 
enabled  the  Engli'^h  very  soon  after  to  leduce  at  leait  di« 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  county  into  sli ire-ground, 
for  by  various  records  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  Ed- 
ward IL  grants  appear  to  have  been  made  and  inquisiliMiu 
to  have  been  taken  in  Derry  in  the  regular  manner,  «nd  in 
the  patent  roll  of  the  20lh  Edward  II.  is  an  entry  of  tli« 
appointment  of  Robert  Savage  to  be  sheriff  of  ihe  county 
of  Coulraih,  or  Cijleraine,  as  0'Cnban*s  country  was  ihea 
called.  It  is  probable  that  the  Eno;li»ib  law  conlinuecl  ttj 
force  in  the  eastern  pnrts  of  the  county  until  the  great 
revolt  of  the  O'Nedls  in  1333.  [Belfast]  AAer  lluit 
period  the  native  Iri.di  continued  undisturbed  masters  of 
the  country  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whcO 
the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  a.d.  l5Gr»,  made  it  necesiary 
to  send  a  force  to  Derry.  Seven  companies  of  foot  nnd  a 
Iroop  of  horse  were  despatthed  by  sea  under  Captain  Ran* 
dolf,  and  encamped  at  Deiry  in  October  of  tliai  year,  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  O'Neill  was  defeated;  but 
Raiidolf  being  slain,  and  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  haviriS 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  English,  Ibe  place  was  soon 
after  abcindoncd.  In  the  year  1600,  Sir  Henry  Dockuri* 
with  a  force  of  40tio  foot  and  200  horse,  arrived  in  tlie  livcr 
Foyle,  and  immediately  commenced  the  construction 
three  forts,  one  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Foyle  at  CuV 
more,  whero  the  river  opetis  into  Loch  Foyle,  one  on  the 
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bill  of  Derry,  and  one  at  Dunnalong.  a  little  higher  up  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Tliis  was  the  first  com- 
nencement  of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  rebellion  of 
Mr  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608,  and  the  llight  of  Tyrone 
ind  O'Donnell  in  the  preceding  year,  left  the  entire  of 
;his  and  five  other  counties  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
3a  the  28th  January,  1609,  negotiations  were  commenced 
>etween  the  king  and  the  corporation  of  London  for  the 
mrpjse  of  settling  the  terms  on  which  the  forfeited  lands 
n  this  county  should  be  conveyed  to  the  latter  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  them  with  Protestant  colonists.  It  was 
It  first  ogreed  that  the  Londoners  should  spend  20,000/.  on 
the  plantation,  in  consideration  of  which  the  king  granted 
:o  them  the  old  county  and  town  of  Coleraine,  with  the 
ivoods  of  Glanconkene  and  Killeightra,  and  the  town  and 
liberties  of  Dorry,  excepting  the  church  lands.  For  the 
QiaDagcment  of  these  estates,  the  common-council  elected 
%  body  of  twenty-six,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  assistants,  of  whom  one- half  retire  every 
jrcsar,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  new  election. 

In  1619  this  body  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
their  estates  erected   into  one   county,  to  be  called  the 
county  of  Londonderry.     Tlie  corporation,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  as  *  The  Irish  Society,'  still  exists  as  constituted 
under  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  afier  the  Restora- 
tion.    The  division  of  the  county  took  place  immediately 
after  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.    To  the  company  of 
Goldsmiths  were   assigned   the  south-eastern   liberties  of 
Dernr;  the  company  of  Grocers  had  the  precinct  of  Muff; 
the  Fishmongers,  Ballykclly ;  the  Ironmongers,  Aghadowey; 
the  Mercers,  Moyvanaway  ;  the  Merchant  Taylors,  Moycos- 
quin ;    the  Haberdashers,  Booevagh ;    the  Clothworkers, 
^rtof  Coleraine;  the  Skinners,  Dungiven;  the  Vintners, 
Bellaghy;    the    Drapers,   Moneymore ;    and  the   Salters, 
Magherafelt.     Of  these  twelve  companies,  the  Goldsmiths, 
Haberdashers,  Vintners,  and  Merchant  Tailors  have  from 
time  to  time  disposed  of  their  proportions  in  perpetuity. 
The  chief  proprietors  so   introduced   are  the   families   of 
Beresford,  Kichardson,  Ponsonby,  Alexander,  and  ConoUy. 
Of  the  ^remaining  eight  companies,  five  have  under-leased 
Acir  lands,  and  the  remaining  three,  namely,  the  Drapers, 
Mercers,  and  Grocers,  retam  their  estates   in   their   own 
bands,   which    they    manage    by   resident    agents.      Tlie 
lands  not  assigned  to  the  companies  still  belong  to  the 
Society.     The   introduction  of  the    new   colony  changed 
the  entire  face  of  the  country,  which,  up  to  this  period,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  in  Ireland.    Artisans, 
in  all  the  chief  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  were 
brought  over  by  the  companies,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
independence  became  at  once  fixed  among  the  population. 
The  native  Irish,  returning  by  degrees,  have  again  increased 
so  far  as  nearly  to  equal  the  descendants  of  the  settlers  in 
number.      Although  a  peaceable  and   interesting  people, 
they  are  however  still  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  population 
in  those  habits  which  conduce  to  prosperity  and  comfort. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  fortress  at  the 
Gianfs  Sconce,  on  the  road  from  Newtown  Limavady  to 
Coleraine.  Duneorkin,  a  circular  mount  surrounded  by  a 
wet  ditch,  near  Claudy,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nu- 
merous earthen  fortresses  which  occur  throughout  this,  as 
throughout  every  other  Irish  county.  There  are  several 
cromlechs,  and  other  supposed  druidical  remains,  of  which 
the  largest  is  at  Slau^ht-Manus.  Artificial  caves  and 
tumuli  are  frequent.  Of  military  edifices  the  only  remain- 
ing are  the  castles  of  Killoloo,  Dungiven,  Salterstown, 
ind  Muff,  erected  by  the  Londoners.  The  old  abbey  of 
Dungiven,  which  occupies  a  romantic  site  on  a  rock  rising 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  Roe,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting ecclesiajitical  ruin  in  the  county.  It  was  built  a.d. 
1 100  by  O'Cahan,  and  contains  several  well-sculptured 
monuments  of  that  family.  The  old  church  of  Banagher, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  also  a  very  interesting  ruin. 
Farther  down  on  the  Roe  is  the  site  of  O'Cahan's  castle,  finely 
situated  on  a  rock  over  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 
The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  23,99G/.  16^.  Irf., 
of  which  9221/.  8*.  lOd.  was  for  roads  and  bridges,  8702/. 
Us.  \0d.  was  for  buildings,  charities  salaries,  &c.,  and 
2UGti.A  17*.  6t/.  was  for  police.  For  the  educational  statis- 
tics of  the  county  see  Derry  diocese. 

{Statistical  Survey  of  Londond'>rry,  Dublin,  1802;  Me- 
moir of  the  Ctiart  and  Survey  of  Londonderry,  by  the  Rev. 
George  y.  Sampson,  London,  1814;    Transactions  qf  the 


Geological  Society,  voi.  iii. ;  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  So- 
ciety;  Ordnance^ Memoir  of  Londonderry  City,  Dublin 
1837;  Cox's  History  of  Ireland ;  Parliamentary  Reports 
and  Papers,  &c.) 

LONDONDERRY,  a  city  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkerin 
and  county  of  Londonderry,' in  54°  49'  N.  lat  and  7"^  19' 
W.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Foyle,  five  miles 
above  the  point  where  that  river  spreads  into  the  harbour 
of  Loch  Foyle,  and  1 44  statute  miles  from  Dublin  by  the 
present  mail-ooach  roads. 

The  municipal  boundary,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  is  virtually  limited,  includes  an  irregular  area 
of  37,714  acres,  of  which  12,615  are  on  the  west  and  19,098 
acres  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Foyle.  These  limits  are 
considerably  restricted  by  the  boundary  adopted  for  par- 
liamentary representation.  The  site  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  measures  1273  feet  by  635  feet.  The  area  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  old  town  stands  is  nearly  200  acres. 

Derry,  antiently  called  Derry- Calgach,  first  became  aplace 
of  note  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
there,  about  a.d.  546,  by  Columba,  the  celebrated  apostle  of 
the  Picts.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time  tne  place 
had  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  oak- 
grove,  which  originally  covered  the  hdl,  and  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  contmued  to  be  regarded  as  a  sanctified 
spot  for  many  ages.  A  small  town  soon  grew  up  about 
this  church,  which  stood  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  towards 
the  south-west.  Its  whole  early  history  consists  of  the  re- 
cord of  successive  burnings  and  pillagings  by  the  neigh- 
bouring; Irish  and  by  the  Danes.  In  1162  eighty  houses 
which  had  encroached  on  the  old  Abbey  Church  were  pulled 
down,  and  an  area  was  enclosed  round  the  building.  A  new 
church,  called  the  Temple  More,  or  great  church,  was  built 
in  the  next  year  by  the  assistance  of  Murtagh  O'Loughhn, 
king  of  Ireland.  Derry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  any  military  strength  at  this  time,  as  it  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  English  under  De  Courcy  in  1198.  [London- 
derry, County!]  In  1311  King  Edward  II.  granted  the-town 
of  Derrycolumbkill,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Richard  de 
Burgho ;  but  the  great  rebellion  of  the  succeeding  reign 
rendered  this  grant  ineffectual  until  after  the  inheritance 
had  returned  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  VII. 
On  Sir  Henry  Dockura  arriving  here,  in  1600,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  '  a  place  in  maner  of  an  iland,  comprehend- 
ing within  it  forty  acres  of  ground,  wherein  were  the  ruins 
of  an  old  abbay,  of  a  bishopp*s  house,  of  two  churches,  and 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  it  an  old  castle,  the  river  called  Lough- 
foyle  compassing  it  all  on  one  side,  and  abogg,  most  comon- 
lie  wett,  and  not  easilie  passable  except  at  two  or  three 
places,  dividing  it  from  the  maine  land.'  Here  the  English 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort,  \vnich 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  the 
hdl,  containing  within  it  a  considerable  town,  and  having 
a  straggling  suburb  reaching  from  the  gate  to  the  river  side, 
where  there  was  a  castle  for  the  protection  of  the  wharf. 
This  fort  and  town  were  for  the  most  part  burned  down  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608,  and  on  the 
London  Companies  obtaining  their  grant  in  1613,  a  more 
extended  plan  was  adopted  for  their  reconstruction.  The 
new  fortress  was  made  to  embrace  the  entire  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  rampart 
protected  by  seven  bastions  and  three  demi-bastions.  The 
four  principal  streets,  leading  from  as  many  gates  in  the 
several  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  a  handsome  scjuare  for  the  corporation-house  being 
left  in  the  centre.  The  progress  of  the  city  was  now  rapid. 
In  1622  the  town-house  was  erected.  Up  to  the  year  1629 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  London  companies  in  building 
and  fortifying  the  walls,  erecting  houses,  constructing  quays 
and  wharfs,  and  making  roads,  was  27,197/.  In  1633  the 
cathedral  was  completed  at  a  further  cost  of  4000/.  The 
cancelling  of  the  company's  charter  in  1637,  and  the  subse- 
quent breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion,  put  a  stop  to  these 
improvements.  The  city  now  became  an  asylum  for  the 
distresse<l  Protestants  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Ty- 
rone, and  Donegal.  In  1649  the  city  was  garrisoned  for 
the  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Coole,  who  endured  a  siege 
of  four  months  by  the  royalists  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
The  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forces  under  Bishop 
MacMahon  at  Skirfolas  in  Donegal,  the  following  year,  left 
the  parliamentarians  in  peaceable  possession  until  the  con- 
clusion of  those  troubles,  for  the  time,  by  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.    In  consideration  of  the  services  of  the 
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titizens^  their  cliarler  was  renewed,  bj  letters  patent  of  tlio 
Cth  April,  16G2»  and  Ihe  fit)' again  began  to  prosper.  Ahoiil 
IB 85  howevei"  a  great  decay  tuok  ptucf*  in  iradc  and  rora- 
mercc,  and  two  \eurs  after,  on  a.  quo  ttitrranto  brouj^ht 
a^auist  ihe corporation  hy  the  govevninoiit of  Kiup  James IL^ 
the  corporation  were  deprived  of  iheir  charter.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  jjovernment  excited  universal 
ahirm  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  a  report  ef  an 
intended  maiisacre  havinj^  reached  iho  cilr  in  thelallerend 
of  the  year  ICi^iB,  decided  theinhabitauls  n'n  refusing  admis- 
sion lo  L^rd  Antrim's  regiment,  wliicli  bad  been  deypalcbed 
by  the  loM  lieutenant  Tyrconnell  to  garriiion  the  place. 
The  gates  were  closed  by  some  re^iolule  youn-^  men  of  (he 
town,  on  the  7ih  of  December,  just  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  Ibe  king's  fnrccs  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  northern  Piotesiants  now  generally  look  inns, 
and  Derry  became  tlieir  principal  rendezvous.  Lord  Monnl- 
juy,  a  Pnjteslant  nobleman,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  King  James,  was,  with  some  difTiculty,  admitted  by 
ttie  citizens  who  stipulated  ibat  one-halfof  ivny  force  he 
might  introduce  should  be  Protestants,  and  that  until  their 
appreliensions  should  be  allayed  by  a  pare! cm  fur  the  late 
fommolionT  the  citizens  themselves  should  keep  the  guards. 
Ill  the  meantime  arms  and  ammunition  were  provided,  and 
applications  for  assistance  tjrged  on  the  London  companies. 
Loi-d  Mouutjoy  being  despatched  to  Paris,  Ibe  command 
\vas  bestowed  un  Colonc!  Lundy*  who  professed  himself 
fctrongly  attaclicd  to  the  Protestant  ciiuso. 

0]i  the  12th  March,  1G90,  King  James  lamled  at  Kinsale, 

•  nd  imtnediaielv  proceeded  lo  Dublin,  where  it  was  resulvetl 

tij  niiiku  the  reduction  of  Deny  the  object  of  the  army's 

first  oprations.     Un   the  approaeh  of  King  James,  who 

proceeded  on   the  expedition   in  pei'son    at   the   bead   of 

£0,UOO  men,   Lnndy  dcclare<l    the    place   untenable,   and 

dissuaded  some  English  tones  which  bad  just  arrived  in  the 

bay  from  landing  in  the  fae^  of  the  superior  force  advancing 

against  them.     The  citizens,  indignant  at  bis  cowardice. 

rose  tumultuouBly,  seized  the   gales,  and  fired   upon  the 

advanced  guard  of  the  Irish,     Lundy  having  tied  from  the 

riiy  in  disguise,  the  citizens  elected  two  new  governors. 

Walker,  rector  of  Donogbmore,  and   Major  Baker,   and 

|ijrine<l  themselves  into  eight  regimenls,  amouniing  lo  7\^t\} 

men  and  41  ofliceis.     Eighteen  cleru^men  of  the  tisiablish- 

menl  and  seven  dissenlitig  ministers,  laying  aside  all  secia- 

I'rian  animosities,  joint'd  Iheir  ranks,   Tho  besiegei-s  having 

seized  the  fort  of  Culmore,  erected  batteries  on  b.jth  sides 

of  I  lie  river,  and  stretched  a  boom  across  fur  the  pmjhipe  of 

preventing  Ihe  arrival  of  supplies.    They  then  proceeded 

111  their  opurutions  against  the  city  by  regular  approaches 

'  on  the  western  side,  and  pushed  some  of  their  works  ch>se 

[  to  Ihe  fool  of  the  rampart.    The  citizens  conducted   iheir 

I  defence  by  a  vigorous  fire  ft-cm  ihe  wall's,  and  by  irregular 

I  fulliej*,  which  were  generally  attended  wiili  succes^s.     After 

}  iXm  first  eleven  days  of  the  siege,  King  James  withdrew, 

i  leaving  the  command  to  ^larshal  Rosen.     On  the  3t>th 

[July,  after  the  inbahitants  bail  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 

I  ce*8ity  of  eating  dogs,  harsetictih,  bides,  and   tallow,  and 

I  vheii  even  these  were  failing,  two  ships  laden  w  ith  pro- 

I  virions  and  convoyed  by  an  Englisli  frigate  entered  the  ba)** 

Tht^  furcmobt  victualling  shi)i,  after  passinjf  Uulioore  and 

[  the  batteries  on  either  side  uninjured,  struck  the  boom  and 

troke  it.    Tlie  siege,  which  hud  la^sled   lijj  days,  was  itn- 

I  mediately  raised.    The   garrisoti  lost  32Uu  men ;   and,  of 

[  the  4300  who  remained,  more  than  lODil  were  unfit  fur  duty. 

The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  betwet^n  the  number  slain  in  the 

Sii'ge  and  retreat,  and  tliosc  who  died  from  disease  in  their 

camp,  was  SUUU.     On  the  representations  of  the  heroic 

'  \Va1ker,  the  tw^elvo  London  Companies  advanced  llJO/.each 

for  the  repair  of  the  city  ;  wood  was  supplied  by  the  Society, 

I  nbalements  mode  in  the  rents,  and  the  terms  of  many  leases 

l*endered  more  favoumble  to  the  tenants.     The  town-hall, 

■  which  bad  been  destroyed  during  the  siege,  was  rebuilt  in 

109".*,     In  1 7S 'J  a  wooden  bridge  was  commenced  over  the 

Foyle.  where,  pieviously,   the  otily  means  of  passage  had 

been  a  ffi'ry.    The  arcbilect  was  Lemuel  Cox,  an  inhabitant 

of  Boston  m  New  England.    The  original  expense  w^as 

16,294/,  A*.  Off.     Two   years  compleled  the  woik,  which, 

k  liavin^    been   freL|uently   repaired  at   an   expense  rather 

I  greater  than  the  original  cost,  is  still  standing.    The  length 

I  is  lOGS  feet,  ami  the  brcadih  40.    A  turning  brid|^e  near  the 

western  end  of  the  strvicture  admits  the  passage  of  vefssek 

Up  llie  river.    The  greatest  depth  of  the  !*oyle  here  at  low* 

irater  is  Z 1  feet,  and  the  nse  gf  the  tide  is  from  five  to  it i no  feet. 


The  deptli  of  water  at  the  quays  is  from  12  to  14  feel  _> 
lnw- water  of  neap  tides,  Tne  velocity  uf  the  curreut  n 
from  three  to  four  mUesan  hour  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
channel,  and  fmm  two  to  three  in  Ihe  wiJc^st, 

The  charter  of  the  coi^^oraiion  bears  date  the  1  1th  Jj 
18  Car.  11.  The  gioveriimg  body  is  the  common-coui  ^ 
consisting  of  12  mdermen,  including  the  mayor,  24  chii 
burgesses,  and  two  sheriflTs.  The  mayor  is  chofseti  by 
common-council  from  the  aldermen.  The  freedom  \%  ftctjun 
by  birth,  servitude,  raaniage,  and  special  favour.  The 
corder  is  presented  by  the  corporation  and  appointed  by 
crown.  The  city  sessions,  to  bear  and  determine  felonies 
are  beld  three  times  in  the  year,  A  court  of  reonrd.  iriih 
civil  jurisdiction,  unlimited  in  amount,  ii>  held  before  the 
mayor  or  recorder  once  a  week.  With  Ihe  exception  of  the 
rent  of  the  market  tolls,  amouniing  to  170/.  per  annum,  the 
coi'poration  do  not  now  jiossees  any  property  not  held  fm 
special  public  trusts.  In  Feb.,  1H33,  fhey  owed  a  total  <k|| 
of  GG,444/.  Ms.  fui.,  of  which  34,691*/.  9*.  11  Jt/,  was  p«id4f 
by  a  sale  of  their  then  remaining  properly.  The  uolilN* 
due  has  since  increased  lo  32,971/,  7s.  6^(/.,  to  pay  which 
there  are  not  now  any  funds,  save  the  above  rents,  avsiibblt 
Pnor  to  the  Union.  Londonderry  city  returned  two  mcm- 
beis  to  the  Irish  parlianisut.  Smre  that  lime  it  is  rtpr^ 
sented  by  one  member  only.  The  francliii*  n*  now  in  tlie 
lOA  householders  and  freemen.  On  Ihe  1st  Aprd,  1^35, 
the  constitULMicy  consisted  of  724  electoi's. 

The  general  ap|>earuure  of  the  city  is  uighly  impaiiii|. 
The  bill  on  which  it  stands  rises  btddly  over  the  Foylc,  Ibi 
banks  of  which  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  wwkHxI.  Oa 
llie  summit  of  the  hill.  111)  feel  above  the  level  of  iht 
river,  is  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  rises  lo  the  height 
of  17&  feel  from  the  churtdiyard.  Walker's  tcstimoniul^t 
tluted  Doric  column,  "JO  feel  high — springs  nearly  fVoro  Ibt 
same  level  on  the  central  western  bastion.  These  obj<n^ 
with  the  cupola  of  Ihe  town-Jiou^c,  give  a  very  staking 
outline  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which  stretches  from  th« 
W[iter*s  etJge  up  the  northeni  and  eastern  accUvity  of  lb« 
bill,  and  spreails  westwai^  into  an  extensive  suburb  orru- 
pymg  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  which  separates  the  hdl 
and  site  of  the  old  town  from  the  adjoining  emmencv^ 
Tlie  bishop's  palace  stands  within  the  walls  at  the  south- 
w  es  I  e  r  n  e  X  t  re  ra  1 1  v  o  f  I  b  e  town ,  n  ear  t  he  catb  ed  r  al ,  Bel  ween 
Ihe  cathedral  and  palace  is  the  courthouse,  a  ver>*  hand* 
some  edifice,  exhibiting  a  fa»;ade  of  126  feet,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns  with  wings  adorned  with 
Doric  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Peace  and 
Justice.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  IHIS, 
and  cost  oO,4;'j/.  \tts.  Outside  tlic  walls,  on  lh»s  side,  m 
the  county  gaol,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building,  com- 
plcled  at  an  expense  of  .1;f,7lSi.  (Irish)  in  the  year  11^24. 
The  crown-prisou  department  is  somewhat  too  extensive  fr^r 
the  demands  of  justice  iu  so  peaceable  a  county, 
the  walls*  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  : 
river,  is  the  custom-bous-e, a  hollow  sfiuarc  of  buihhu^^a^  i.t) 
feel  by  130.  The  quays  extend  from  the  bridge  northward 
for  ratlier  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  terminate  in  a  paicttt 
5^1ip,  constructeil  iti  ]ii3{}  at  a  cost  of  40«o/.  This  ?1rp  it 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  dn^dock  for  vt**^t^Ss 
of  300  tons  register.  A  general  shipyard  is  ailache<l  in 
which  vessels  of  200  Ions  and  upwards  have  been  recently 
buiU.  The  walls  and  ramparts  are  still  kept  ni  repair,  and 
form  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  cilixetis,  iSetwcen 
1803  and  1808  Ibe  three  principal  gates  were  budtat  a  rt»t 
of  1403/,  3.S.  Bishop's  gate,  which  forms  the  entrance  al 
the  !^ide  oct^upied  by  the  cathedral  and  court- house,  h  i 
bandsjjme  triumphal  arch  >\ilb  lateral  passages,  creeled  by 
the  corpomtion  in  I7b9. 

The  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watcbing  of  the  city  are 
managed  by  a  committee  under  the  act  of  2  and  li  Wm  JVt, 
c.  107.  The  y^as-works  which  supply  the  city  were  est** 
blished  by  a  joint-stock  company  in  1830,  at  un  »:  f 

7000i'.  The  supply  of  water  is  from  a  lank  on  ih* 
side  of  the  river.  The  water  is  conveyed  across  Uu  mi  i'il,c 
by  pipes  which  close  by  the  operation  of  the  same  raachineiy 
ibaS  opens  the  turning  platform  in  the  bridge  for  ihe  oc- 
casional passage  of  ves&els.  Turf-fuel  is  procured  from  lb« 
bogs  of  Clondenuot,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  l«*oyle. 
The  quantity  of  coal  and  culm  imported  iu  J 83^  MtiA 
13,9(56  tons,  of  the  value  of  S728/. 

The  port  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  acting  nnder 
the  provisions  of  tlie  2nd  and  3rd  W^m.  lV.^c.  107,  uhicf 
act  also  regulate:^  the  tonna^'c  duties.     The  t^uays,  vrhi 
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831  were  the  property  of  the  corporation,  are  now 
lands  of  private  individuals  and  companies.  There 
(nty-one  suc^h  auays  and  wharfs>  including  two  on 
erude  hank  of  the  liver.  The  shipping  belonging 
port  in  1837  consisted  of  forty  sailing  vessels  of  an 
te  tonnage  of  about  GOOO  tons,  and  of  six  steam- 
*an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1U63  tons, 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
ntered  inwards  in  1837  was  forty-six,  of  an  aggregate 
f  of  8385  tons ;  outwards  fifteen,  of  an  aggregate 
t  of  488G  tons.  Coastwise,  in  the  same  year,  the 
'  inwards  was  687,  and  the  tonnage  79,935  tons; 
Is  543,  tonnage  66,260  tons.  These  returns,  oom- 
rith  those  of  1826,  exhibit  a  considerable  decrease 
dreign  trade ;  but  a  much  more  than  corresponding 
i  in  the  trade  coastwise,  which,  within  the  last  ten 
AS  more  than  doubled. 

f  of  Londonderry  in  the  year  1835  {exclusive  qf 
re-shipments  qf  Sugars). 


Quantity. 

Aiticles. 

Ettim«Ud 

NumWr. 

Ton*. 

BWt. 

Tulue. 

il.  and  (lour 

cwte. 

416.042 

80.802 

8 

£ 
120.676 

.(mcluding 

CWti. 

85,890 

4.294 

10 

273.566 

tarn 

81,120 

4.056 

0 

212.940 

cwts. 

3 

0 

3 

15 

galb. 

63,480 

283 

6 

10.680 

yjinl.H 

6,035.902 

839 

6 

314.749 

irnifiietures 

t'^ 

96:^ 

0 

3 

24 

cmra 

8A5 

885 

0 

5.130 

hea/l 

73 

36 

10 

1,440 

,        , 

head 

313 

9 

10 

265 

,        , 

hend 

11.103 

740 

4 

13,880 

,        , 

No. 

33,056.000 

l.iSO 

11 

65.094 

I  eal^akins. 
id 

}   No. 

82.960 

574 

0 

11.235 

dM 

ralue 

•     • 

•     • 

21,080 
j61,MO,774 

le  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  an  estimate 
f  708,054/.  The  chief  articles  were  sugar,  58,744/. ; 
4,920/. ;  British  spirits  (chiefly  Scotch  whiskey), 
.;  tea,  19,255/.;  flax-seed,  16,896/.;  haberdashery 
parel,  13,550/.;  fish  (chiefly  herrings),  10,811/.; 
9570/.;  glass  and  earthenware,  8980/.;  tobacco, 
and  coal  and  culm,  8728/.  Tlie  customs  of  the  port 
year  1837  amounted  to  99,652/. 
estimated  that  the  quantity  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
annually  into  the  city  by  inland  conveyances  is 
tons,  of  which  37,000  tons  are  for  exportation  ; 
at  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried  out  of  the  city 
DO  tons,  of  which  5 1,400  tons  consist  of  goods  im- 
The  grinding  of  grain  (chiefly  oats)  is  the  chief 
of  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
ire  two  extensive  distilleries,  a  brewery,  copper-works 
rge  scale,  and  a  metal  foundry.  In  these  seven 
engines  are  employed,  of  an  aggregate  of  116  horse- 
The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Foyle  gives  employment 
men  besides  water-keepers.  The  fish  are  exiwrted 
rpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  in  boxes,  packed 
X.  The  produce  has  increased  greatly  within  the 
1  years,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  stake- 
In  1835  the  total  number  of  fish  taken  in  stake  and 
t  nets  in  the  Foyle  was  55,906,  weighing  143  tons 

This  fishery  belongs  to  the  Irish  Society. 
SI 8-19  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  city  was 
abited  by  1 02  families ;  in  1 8 1 4  the  number  of  houses 
imatedat  1458,and  of  inhabitants  at  10,570;  in  1821 
nnber  of  houses  was  found  to  be  1329,  and  of  inhabit- 
313.  In  1831  the  numbers  were — houses  1405,  in- 
its  10,130,  comprising  1972  families:  of  which  number 
ilies  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  1297  in 
manufactures,  and  handicraft;  and  641  were  not 
sd  in  either  class.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
luioners  of  Public  Instruction,  the  numbers  in  1 834 


Within  the  walls  . 
Without  the  walls 


2,121 
11,164 


748  males  and  504  females ;  and  12  daily  schools,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  contributions  and  bequeitts,  educating 
680  males  and  564  femules.  Gwyn's Charitable  Institution 
has  an  income  of  1870/.  13«.  per  annum;  in  1836  there 
were  81  boys  on  the  establishment.  The  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar-school  has  an  income  of  600/.  per  annum, 
567/.  6*.  2d.  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  London  com- 
panies, the  Irish  Society,  and  the  bishop.  The  Irish  Society 
also  contributes  to  the  support  of  eight  other  schools.  Two 
schools,  in  1836,  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  city  is  a  publio  library  and  news- 
room, with  a  collection  of  about  300  volumes,  established 
in  1819,  and  in  1824  transferred  to  a  new  buildiii)r  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is 
also  a  literai7  society,  established  in  1834.  The  savings'- 
hank,  established  in  1816,  had  deposits  amounting  to 
16,226/.  15#.  ed.  on  the  10th  Nov.,  1835.  The  number  of 
depositors  was  699.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  are: — the 
Mendicity  House,  established  in  1 825  by  Bishop  Knox,  and 
supporten  by  voluntary  donations  averaging  600/.  per  an- 
num; the  Poor-Shop,  established  in  1821  to  provide  the 
indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime  cost,  supported 
by  contributions  averaging  about  45/.  annually ;  and  the 
Indies*  Penny  Society,  estabhshed  in  1815,  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  indigent  room-keepers,  supported  by  subscriptions 
averaging  200/.  per  annum.  There  are  also  a  charitable 
loan-fund,  a  penitentiary  for  females,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  stands  on  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  was  opened  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  25,678/.  2s.  4d., 
and  is  calculated  for  104  patients.  The  funds  for  its  support 
are  ad^'anced  by  government,  and  repaid  by  the  counties  of 
the  district.  The  county  infirmary  and  fever-hospital, 
opened  in  1810,  and  the  dispensary,  established  in  1819, 
arc  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. The  annual  average  of  patients  relieved  in  the 
former  is  407,  and  of  those  relieved  by  the  latter  1564. 

(Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  City  and  North-westei'n 
Liberties  of  Londonderry,  4to.,  Dublin,  1837:  Report  of 
Railwuy  Commissioners,  Ireland,  1838;  Lelaud's  History 
of  Ireland,  &c.) 

LONG,  ROGER,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
about  the  year  1 680.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1704,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1728.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro)  al  Society 
and  Vicc-Chanccllor  of  the  University;  in  1749  he  was 
appointed  Lowndes'  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1751 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Brad  well  in  Essex, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  16th  December,  1770.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1 742, 
the  other  in  1764:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1784. 
This  work  contains  very  good  descriptions  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavens.  Besides  his  astronomy  he  wrote, 
under  the  signature  of  Dicaiophilus   Cantabrigiensis,    a 

Samphlet  entitled  *  The  Rights  of  C^hurches  and  Colleges 
efended,'  1 73 1 ,  *  Reply  to  Dr.Gally's  pamphlet  on  Greek 
accent,'  1 755 ;  *  Life  of  Mahomet,*  prefixed  to  Oakley's '  H  is- 
tory  of  the  Saracens,'  1 757  ;  *  Music  Speech  spoken  at  the 
public  commencement,  July  6, 1 71 4,' and  other  poems,  Lon- 
don, 1 719,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  author's 
life.  With  a  view  to  popularise  the  science  of  astronomy,  be 
caused  to  be  constructed  a  hollow  sphere,  wherein  thirty 
persons  could  sit  conveniently,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  was  a  representation  of  the  heavens  as  they  would 
a)}pear  to  an  observer  in  north  latitude.  The  keeper  of  this 
sphere,  who  is  generally  an  undergraduate,  receives  6/.  per 
annum.  {Cambridge  Calendar.)  The  habits  of  Dr.  Long 
were  peculiarly  mcSerate,  his  ordinary  drink  being  water ; 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  abstained  alto- 
gether from  eating  animal  food.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
600/.  for  the  benefit  of  his  college.  {Biog.  Brit.;  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Wood  mentioned  abo\e.) 

LONG  ISLAND.    [New  York] 

LONG,  a  character  used  in  old  music,  formed  of  a  breve 
with  a  stem  added,  thus — 
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ese  appear  to  be  still  increasing. 

rc  were,  in  1836,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  liberties, 

y  schools,  supported  wholly  by  the  pupils,  educating 
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and  ecjual  in  time^  or  duration,  to  two  breves,  or  four  semi 
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Wtives»  Sic.  It  is  rnroly  met  with  in  compositions  of  later 
dale  than  the  raiddlo  of  I  lie  seventceDlh  century,  and  is 
now  liardly  known,  except  to  the  musical  anliquaiy. 

Still  more  obsolete  is  the  LARGE  (a  wurd  omitted  in  its 
proper  place),  a  characttT  nearly  in  tlic  above  fornr,  but  the 
Lead  ifr  iiiui:!]  inoru  extendctU    E3L. ' 


_.       This  is  the  longest  note  ever  used  in  musical  notation, 

I    and  equal  to  two  longs,  fuur  breves,  &c. 

LONGFORD,  an  niland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein* 
filer  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  county 
of  JAitrini,  on  Ibe  northeast  by  the  county  of  Cavan,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Weslnieath,  and  en  the 
south-west  by  the  county  of  Roscoraniou.  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  part  of  Loch  Hce  unrl  the  river  Shanjion, 
According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  puliUslit^d  under  the  super- 
inlcndenco  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  *if  Useful 
Knowledge^  it  lies  betwoeu  53"*  2D'  and  53"  36'  N.  lat,.  and 
between  7*  19'  and  7"^  50'  W,  lonj^.  According  to  the  map 
itf  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  IrcUxnd,  it  ex  (ends  from  the 
I^itrirn  boundary  nt  GuUadou  Loch  on  llie  north  to  the 
AVestmeath  boundary  on  the  south,  '13  statute  miles,  and 
from  the  Shannon  at  Tarmoubarry  bridge  un  the  west  to 
the  Inny  near  Loch  Kmale  on  the  cast,  '12  nides.  I  la  area, 
according  to  the  same  map,  consinU  of— 

Aerei         r.       p. 

Land      .     ,    255,734     1     10 
Water  .       i  3^67  5     o     23 


Total   •      ,     269,409     I     33 
or  42 1  square  statute  miles  nearly.    In  1831  the  total  popu- 
Ution  was  112,558. 

The  general  »Voj>e  of  the  surface  is  westward  and  south- 
westward  towards  the  Shannon,  except  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  towards  Cavan,  where  the  county  embraces  a  iiuiull 
portion  of  the  basin  uf  Loch  Erne.  This  ilisirict,  forming 
the  immediate  basin  of  Loch  Gownagb,  is  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  county  by  a  slightly  elevated  tract 
upon  the  soutlv  Jind  by  a  --erics  of  hills  of  low  elevation  on 
iho  we&L  Tho  latter  cuuneuces  range  from  200  to  4()0  feet 
above  1  he  level  of  the  lake,  and  form  llie  etustern  front  of 
the  Cairn  Clonhiigh  group.  Luch  Gowmigh  is  a  very  irre- 
l.5ular  piece  of  water  cxl ending  from  north  to  south  five 
miles  and  a  half,  and  from  eMt  to  west  nearly  five  miles, 
but  fjx»m  its  being  rather  a  collection  of  lakes  i.ommunieat- 
ing  by  narrow  channels  than  one  slieet  of  water,  it  doeii  not 
in  all  cover  more  than  about  30 CD  acres,  of  wbieli  2278 
acres  aro  within  this  county.  Its  chief  feeders  arc  small 
slreams  running  from  the  surroundini;  hilly  country.  There 
arc  several  pretty  wooded  islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  shures 
are  picturesque  and  in  Fome  places  finely  planted.  The 
Cairn  Clonhugh  hills  extending  about  ten  miles  from 
northeast  to  M'lth-west,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  ttie 
district  between  Li^ch  Gownagh  and  the  Shannon.  The 
chief  heights  arc  Crott  on  the  north-east  (0^6  feet)  and 
Cairn  Clonghugh  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  I  fie  group 
(912  feel).  The  general  character  of  these  hills  is  lame  and 
pastoral.  They  lorra  the  southern  bout\dary  of  the  district 
of  Drumlish,  a  bare  tract  extending  along  Ihe  southern 
border  of  Lciirim.  and  w  ate  red  by  the  Ballinamuck,  or 
CtoUiird  river, which  lihcs  from  I^ich  Annagh,  in  the  north 
of  th<?  Cairn  Clunhugh  hills.  BaUinamuck  is  a  small  place, 
and  much  of  the  surrounding  country  i*  mnoi^*  and  barren: 
the  surface  improves  towards  Drumlis-h.  which  is  a  place  of 
gome  tnide  in  grain.  The  anule  included  between  the 
Shannon  ami  the  river  Rinn,  which  tlovvs  southward  out  of 
Lcitrim  [LErrniM],  is  much  encumbered  with  bog.  Betwecii 
the  Western  teiminalion  of  the  Cairn  Clonhuglv  hills  and 
Ihe  Shannon  is  an  open  welUeuUivated  tract,  m  which  the 
thriving  town  of  Newlown  Forbes  is  situated.  Newtown 
Foibes  lies  about  two  luiles  eastward  from  the  Shannon, 
which  here  siueads  mto  a  lake  three  miles  long  by  from  a 
lode  and  a  half  to  half  a  [uile  in  width,  enlled  LTuch  Forbes. 
The  intermediate  Hat,  beini^  about  two  rnilt?^  every  wuy,  is 
uccupicil  by  the  extensive  plantations  of  Castle  Forbes,' the 
beu\  of  the  Earl  of  Grnnnrd.  The  south-eastern  slope  of 
the  Cairn  Clouhu*;h  hdU  forms  one  «ide  of  Ui^*  immediate 
valley  of  iheCamUn,  a  considerable  river,  which,  taking  \U 
tlhis  in  lUe  oKtremc  tti&t  of  the  county,  sknts  the  low  range 
Voundin^  the  liaan  of  Loch  Gownngh  on  the  touih,  whence 


flowiiig  tlifoui^ti  iTie'flitiall  lakes  of  KUlcen  and  ft  " 
it  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  by  a  winding  c  ■ 
wards  of  iwcnly  miles  l*>  the  Shannon,  which  ii  u  > 
miles  south  of  Loch  Forbes,  at  Tarmonbarry*     The  couni 
Through  which  the  Caiulin  flows  is  open  and  well 
The  southern  bank  of  the  river  in  particular  ii^  b< 
numerous  seats  and  well  planted  demesnes,    U 
elevated  portions  of  the  plain,  between  the  souitva  of  (bf 
river  and  Loch  Gowna^h,  is  the  town  of  Granard. 
lower  down  the  river  is  St.  Johnstown.  Nearer  the 
is  Jjaugford,  Ihe  assize  town  of  the  county,  prineip 
ated  on  the  southern  hank  of  th*^  Candin.     Betv 
ford  and  the  Shannon,  the  Cam  I  in  receives  two  t 
slreams  from  the  south,  of  which  the  Keenagli  tiM. 
V»rgcr.    The  district  iutercepted  between  the  Keen 
the  Shannou,  which  along  the  soulh-western   boui 
this  county  expands  into  the  extensive  lake  of  Loch 
very  tlat  and  boggy.     The  arable  portion  of  this 
lowarda  the  Shannon  is  low,  and  alung  the  shores  of 
Ree,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county,  is  liabli 
to  extensive  winler-floods.     These  inundations  tnatcru 
alter  the   appearance   of  the  coast-line  of  the   lake,  i 
merging  several  large  peninsulas  and  converting  others  u 
is  hinds. 

Next  to  the  district  of  BalHnatauck,  this  is  the  leajl 
do  dive  part  of  the  county.     A  lorn;  the  shore  nf  Liich 
there  are  however  bume  handsome  demesnes  and  g( 
of  pasture-land.    The  towns  arc  Cloondaia,  or  R 
Harbour,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal,  wbi< 
vers^es  this  pari  of  iho  county  in  a  direction  neaily  panl] 
to  the  Keenagh  river  ;  and  Lanesborough,  at  the  head 
Loch  Ree,  where  the  Shannon  is  crosHL^d  by  the  road  l( 
ing  to  Roscommon.     An  inlet  of  Loch  Ree,  runni 
hmr  miles  eastward  from  the  main  ^heetof  the  lake, 
this  part  of  the  county  on  the  suuth*     Nctir  the 
this  direction,  are  the  small  hikes  of  Derry  and  Dc 
the  latter  of  which  in  winter  becomes  a  portion  of 
liirgcd  sheet  of  Loch  Ree.    The  level  of  Lt^li  Hee  in  m 
iner  is  122  feet  and  in  winter  129  teet  above  the  sea  at 
water.     At  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  inlet  i*  i 
confluence  of  the  Liny,  whu^h,  next  to  the  Suck,  Urii 
do^vti  a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  other  tributar)-  of 
Shannon.     Its  sources  are  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  wf 
the  streams  which  feed  Loch  Shcelin  have  their  n^e:  ii 
ing  from  L^icli  Shcelin,  it  pa.sscs  throuoh  Loch  Kinnle 
an  elevation  of  212  feet  above  the  sci,  in  the  eastern 
Tuity  of  Longford;  I  hence,  forming  for  a  few  uiile^  tlif 
dary  between  Lonijford  and  Westmeath,  it  enters  th6 
county,  where  it  expand.-*  into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Dcj 
varagh;  passing  from  which,  through  l-*jch  Iron,  it  ag; 
becomes  tho  cuunly  boundary  for  a  few  miles;  thenar 
ning  uirder  the   line  of  the  Royal  Canal  at  Quin's  Bfi* 
Aqueduct,  near  Abbeyshrule,  it  cuts  ofl"  a  small  portion 
the  extreme  south  of  Longford,  and  flowini;  weslwajd, ' 
BaUym^ihon,  enters  the  Shannon  at  the  head  of  the  ea*t< 
inlet  of  Loch  Ree.     The  valleys  of  the  Camlin  and  Ti 
are  separated  by  a  low  table  land,  which  rises  into 
one  canspicuous  eminence  of  liSt)  feet  at  Slieve  G\A< 
The  remainder  of  this  plain,  especially  towards  the  Inny, 
tuuch  diversilkd  by  low  ranf^eji  of  eskcrs,  similar  in  strttc* 
tnrc  and  direction  to  those  of  the  south  of  the  county  if 
Leiirim.     On  the  side  (if  this  plain,  towards  the  Inny.att 
the   towns  of    Ballymahon    and    Edge  worths!  own,     T^« 
ncighbourbutjd  of  Bally muhon  is  the  most  highly  iinfi 
pait  of  the  county,  being  in  all  respects  similar  to  ib- 
plain  of  Wcstmcath,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation      I 
ouly  striking  natural  feature  in  this  part  of  the  line  in  i-^^ 
Loch,  a  sheet  of  waler  about  a  mile  and  a  half  tn  lengtiw 
south  of  Edgeworihstown.     The  Mrcara  issuiiisr  from  * 
runs  southward  to   Loch  Iron  and  tiic  lutiy.     There  fti« 
numerous  otiicr  small  lakca  throui^hout  the  county. 

The  Shannon,  between  ihc  i>ointii  where  it  In 
boundary  of  the  county,  hus  a  coosi-hnc,  inrl 
ings,  of  about  tifty  miles.     Abo\e  L  ^ch  Ree  ' 

navigalioti  by  passen^er-buats.    The  irnde-boin  ' 

the  line  aio  barges  of  trom  thirty  to  fifty  tuns,  diu..  ...j,  ..  .a 
Ji  to  4 J  feet  water.     The  freight,  including  tolls,  i^  one 
penny  per  mile.   The  total  amount  of  go^jds  carm  d  in  Tnih 
directions,  in  the  yeur  1-^35,  %vas  9  770  tons,  of 
tons  consisted  uf  grain.    The  luny  otfers  pccti^ 
for  navigation;  but  as  yet  iliere  has  been  no  m 
to  remove  the  tlighl  obstructions  which  preveu.  ui 

of  boats.    The  Royal  CanaL  enteriag  the  county  al  llik^ 
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nearly  parallel  to  the  Inny,  turns  northward  at  Ballymahon, 
from  which  its  course  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Kccnagh 
river.  At  Abbeyshrule,  near  where  it  outers  the  county,  its 
elevation  is  223  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
Cloondara,  at  its  terminus.  13'J  feet.  The  intermediate 
descent  of  84  feet  is  distributed  over  seven  locks.  A  branch 
of  six  miles  in  Icnc^th,  on  one  level,  is  carried  from  the 
main  line  near  Killashee,  across  the  Keenagh  and  Ardagh 
rivers  to  Longford  town,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small 
basin.  Fly-boats  for  passengers  have  recently  been  esta- 
blittbed  along  the  entire  line  to  Dublin,  which  perform 
the  trip  from  Longford  to  Dublin  in  fifteen  hours.  The 
time  required  by  the  slow  passenger-boats  is  twenty-two 
bours.  The  principal  goods  conveyed  on  the  Royal  Canal 
%re  grain,  potatoes,  pigs  and  black  cattle,  turf,  bricks  and 
(mail  quantities  of  iron  from  the  Arigna  works,  down- 
wards ;  the  return  trade  is  chielly  in  coals,  merchandise, 
ind  manure.  The  trade-boats  carry  from  forty  to  sixty 
Ions,  and  draw  4}  feet  water.  The  total  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  by  fly- boats  on  the  canal,  for  the  year  endino; 
)st  of  May,  1837,  was  18,130,  and  by  slow  passenger-boats 
28,320.  At  the  time  of  this  return  the  tly-boat  system  had 
not  been  extended  beyond  Mullingar.  In  the  year  1S37 
the  number  of  live  pij^s  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  this  canal 
nras  34,349;  of  casks  of  butter,  3638;  of  tons  of  corn- 
meal  and  potatoes,  26,024  ;  of  tons  of  merchandise,  6247  ; 
3f  tons  of  coal  and  manure,  14,559  ;  of  tons  of  turf,  21,724  ; 
&nd  of  tons  of  stones,  sand,  tlai^s,  and  brcks.  16,127:  mak- 
ing a  total  tonnaue  of  84,683  tons,  producing  a  total  amount 
>f  toll  of  10,064/.  16^.  5rf.  The  country  is  in  general  well 
)pened  with  highways,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
tne  county. 

The  climate  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  the  midland  coun- 
lies  in  general.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  wet  and 
marshy  surface. 

Geology. — ^The  entire  district  south  of  the  Camlin  c<m- 
lifttsof  toie  Hoetz  limestone  of  the  central  plain,  with  the 
exception  only  of  two  patches  of  sandstone,  one  extending 
lerosts  the  bed  of  the  river  Inny  round  Ballymahon,  and 
:he  other  constituting  the  mass  of  Slieve  Goldry,  and 
ipreading  northward  to  near  the  town  of  Longford.  The 
mmediate  valley  of  the  Camlin  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
he  entire  tract  extending  northward  from  it  to  the  county 
»f  Leitrim,  consist  of  clay-slate,  constituting  a  portion  of 
iiegrauwacke  formation  of  Cavan.  Between  the  western 
sztremity  of  the  clay-slate  field  and  the  limestone,  which 
TOMes  the  bed  of  the  Camlin  near  its  junction  with  the 
Sbannon,  and  occupies  the  level  country  round  Newtown 
Forbes^  a  belt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  inter- 
renes:  this  last  formation  is  in  connection  with  a  tract  of  a 
imilar  character  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Leitrim.  The 
»kersv  or  low  gravel  region,  which  occur  so  fretiuently 
hroughout  the  southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Long- 
brd,  are  also  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  last-men- 
.ioned  county.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  fine  lal- 
«reou8  sand  and  marl.  Marly  clay  also  underlies  many  of 
he  boggy  tracts,  in  some  places  to  a  thickness  of  ten  feet 
letween  the  bog  and  the  limestone  rock ;  but  in  general 
:be  thickness  of  this  bed  of  clay  is  one  foot  only.  The 
LTerage  depth  of  the  bogs  is  thirty  feet:  they  contain  the 
tame  vegetable  matter  and  subsoil,  and  are  reclaimable  by 
he  same  means  as  those  of  the  other  midland  counties. 

A  nmall  tract,  similar  in  character  to  the  millstone-grit 
llnrmation  [Leitrim],  occurs  near  Loch  Gownagh.  The 
Jon-stone  is  said  to  be  ecjual  to  the  best  Swedish  ore,  and 
to  be  associated  with  coal-:)hale;  but  the  traces  of  coal  in 
his  district  ought  probably  to  be  referred  to  tho  detritus 
if  the  coal-tract  of  J^och  Allen.  Lead  ore  has  been  found 
o  the  quarries  in  the  limestone  district,  and  exposed  in  the 
MmIs  of  streams,  but  no  workings  have  hitherto  been 
ittempted.  Marble  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon : 
it  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  and  polishes  well. 

Soil,  ^.— From  the  great  quantity  of  bog  and  surface- 
viter  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  in  this 
listrict  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  tract  sloping  towards  the 
ralley  of  the  Inny.  Here  the  characteristics  of  the  lime- 
rtMie  plain  are  found  in  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  producing 
uther  heavy  grain  crops  or  sweet  fattening  pasture.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  chiefly  grazing  land.  Great  (|uantities 
jf  butter  are  niarle  by  the  fanners  and  cottiers.  Pigs  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  The  feeding  of  sheep  is  not  much 
Itteiided  to.  The  returns  of  the  sale  of  grain  in  the  several 
market-towns  are  defective.  About  15|600  barrels  of  oats  are 
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annually  sold  in  tho  market  uf  Granard,  and  about  2600 
barrels  at  Edgeworthstown.  At  Ballymahon  and  Longford 
are  also  brisk  markets  for  the  sale  ol^ wheat,  oats,  an<l  barley. 

The  condition  of  the  working  population  is  very  low. 
SixiHjnce  per  day,  for  eighty  working  days  in  the  year,  is 
the  amount  of  wages  slated  for  agricultural  labourers  in 
this  county,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Po<ir  in  Ireland. 
The  people  live  almost  entirely  on  veueiable  food:  they  are 
nevertheless  strong  and  healthy;  but  \\ant  of  regular  occu- 
pation and  inefticient  return  for  their  occasional  employ- 
ment has  added  to  a  spirit  of  reckle.-snc.-s,  the  effects  of 
which  are  apparent  in  the  criminal  returns. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  some  activity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown  Forbes,  where  the  first 
Earl  Granard  took  pains  to  introduce  it.  The  manufacture 
of  coar-c  llannels  and  friezes  for  home  consumption  is  also 
attended  to  throughout  the  county.  In  1831  there  were  in 
I-ongford  4  brewers,  104  coopers,  12  bucklers  of  tlax,  15 
tanners,  and  553  weavers  of  linen  and  wwdlen  fabrics. 

The  only  seats  of  tho  nobility  are  Castle  Forbes  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  and  Longford  Castle, 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonyford.  Carrickglass,  the  seat  of  tho 
J>;froy  family,  near  Longford,  on  the  Camlin  river,  has  an 
extensive  demesne;  so  also  have  Cloonfin,  Lissard,  Fox 
Hall,  Doory  Hall,  Castlecore,  and  Newcastle,  which  three 
last  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon. 

Divisions,  ^. — Longford  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Lonaford,  on  the  north-west,  containing  the  towns  of  Long- 
ford (pop.  in  1831,  4516),  Drumlish  (pop.  574).  and  Newtown 
Forbes  (pop.  537),  and  the  villages  of  Cloondra  (pop.  214)  and 
Ballinamuck  (pop.  163);  Granard,  on  the  north-ea&t.  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Granard  (pop.  2069),  and  the  villages  of 
Abbey lara  (pop.  316),  St  Johnstown  (])op.  255),  and  Bun- 
lahy  (pop.  2U9) ;  Ardagh,  on  the  east,  containing  the  town 
of  Edgeworthstown  (|)op.  1001)  and  the  village  of  Ardagh 
(pop.  142);  Abb^t/shrule,  on  the  south,  containing  only 
hamlets;  Rathcline,  on  the  south-west,  containing  tho 
town  of  Ballymahon  (pop.  1081),  and  the  villages  of  Lanes- 
borough  (pop.  390)  and  Keenagh  (pop.  396) ;  and  Moydow, 
on  the  west  and  centre,  containing  the  village  of  Killeshca 
(pop.  351.) 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Longford  sent  ten  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament :  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  Longford, 
Lanesborough,  Granard,  and  St.  Johnstown,  respectively. 
The  representation  is  now  limited  to  two  members  for  the 
county.  In  1837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1388  voters. 
The  assizes  are  held  at  I^ngford,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Longford  and  Ballymahon. 

Tlie  constabulary  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  con- 
sisted of  4  chief-constables,  23  constables,  1 1 7  sub-consta- 
bles, and  5  horse  ;  the  cost  of  supporting  which  establish- 
ment was  5482/.  16^.  2d.,  of  which  2678/.  Us.  lOd.  was 
chargeable  against  the  county.  The  number  of  persons 
charged  with  criminal  offences,  who  were  committed  to  tho 
county  gaol  in  the  year  1836,  was  607,  of  whom  557  were 
males  and  50  females,  being  in  tho  proportion  of  ono 
criminal  offender  in  185  of  the  entire  population.  The 
district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Maryborough,  in  Queen's 
(Jounty.  The  proportion  paid  by  Longford  towards  the 
expense  of  its  erection  is  4987/.  8*.  3d.  The  county  infir- 
mary is  at  Longford,  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Granard, 
Ballymahon,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Keenagh.  There  are 
barracks  at  Granard  and  Iy)ngford,  together  affording 
accommodation  for  400  men  and  200  horses. 

I>onpford  town  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  26th  Nov., 
20th  Car.  II.  Tlie  governing  body  consists  of  the  sovereign, 
bailiffs,  and  burgesses ;  there  is  a  seneschal's  court  with 
jurisdiction  to  200/.,  but  no  corporate  criminal  jurisdiction 
nor  borough  gaol.  Tho  paving  and  cleaning  of  tho  town 
are  under  tlie  control  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  9th 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  82.  The  town  is  not  lighted.  Longford  is 
principally  built  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Camlin :  the 
cx)unty  court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  barracks,  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  hand.^ome,  and  has 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  business.  There  have 
been  extensive  stores  erected  at  the  basin  which  terminates 
the  Grand  Canal  on  the  southern  side,  in  which  direction 
several  new  streets  are  laid  out.  The  Earl  of  l^ngford 
has  recently  built  abulter-markct  and  shambles.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Agi  icuUural  and  Conimeicial  Bank,  established  here. 

Lanesborough  has  also  a  charter  of  the  17th  Car.  I.,  but 
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tlid  governing  body  has  not  exercised  any  corporate  func- 1  sea,  and  about  150  above  the  fturrouDding  plain, 
tiuns  since  the  Union,   lis  silualion.  vvilh  a  bridge  ovor  the    the  ea&tem  extremity  of  the  present  town,  and   « 
SUanniin»  is  fuvourable  to  tradf,  tind  it  has  a  brisk  market  '  a  Hue  prospect  over  the  extended  pl&tris  of  Meatti^ 
Tur   agricultural  pruduce.     Great  i|uaiiritics   of  eggs   pass  i  meath,  and  Longford* 
through  Laneshorou^di  by  the  Royal  Canal  to  Dublin  and  ^      Ballymahon  and  Edgewortlistown  are  rather  large  vHl 


the  English  markets. 


Hi.  Johnstown   is  incorporated  by  charter  boaring  date  I  markets  for  grain 


than  towns.      Both  are  centrally  iUualed,  and  have 


5rd  April,  3rd  CarL  L;  but  there  are  now  no  traces  eith^ 
of  the  corporale  jurisdiction  or  of  the  lands  bestowed  fur  its 
establishment. 

Granard,  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  Charles  II, 
in  1673,  is  a  well-built  town»  consisting  chiefly  of  one  wide 
ftfeet,  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  remains  of  old 
Granord,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  ore  still  traceable  a  little 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  present  town.  A  lofty  earthen 
fort,  the  summit  of  which  is  593  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


The  village  of  Ardagh,  containing  142  inhabitants, 
name  to  a  bi9hop*s  slh?  in  the  province  of  Armagli. 
see,  which  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  wa*  united 
the  bishopric  of  Kilmore  in  1G58;  and  that  iimoo  htii 
dissolved,  was  aflerwards,  in  1742,  annexed  to  the  archJ 
episcopal  see  of  Tuam,  the  archbishop  holding  it  us  g 
suffragan  of  the  priniale.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Ghuidi 
Temporalities  Act,  the  see,  on  tbe  dcraise  of  the  pNMnt 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  is  to  be  reunited  to  Kilmore* 


Ibpulalion. 


D«te. 

Hew  ueertalnfid. 

Umatu 

Fuiuli««, 

Fftrnjlio« 
cmployud  J  . 

FamilSft 

i- 
•     ,.     .    .    lid 

FwalUct  acvt 
included 

in  iJici 

MaUc^ 

Peiiu1<». 

T.UI 

1792 
1813 
1621 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Act  of  1812     , 
Under  Act  55  Geo.IIL.c.  120 
Under  Act  nVill  IV.,  c  19  . 

10,026 
16,346 
18,987 
19.418 

•  * 

21,659 
20,438 

•  * 
15^461 

•  ■ 

2*553 

2^424 

53*215 

55,310 

*  • 

54!i55 

57,248 

50,100 

107,5:1 
112,$$! 

Hhton/  and  Aniiqmfies^-^The  territory  at  present  con 
Btituting  the  county  of  Longford  was  originally  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meath,  and  as  such  was  included  in  the 
grant  of  Meath  by  king  Henry  IL  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  from 

,.  Vhom  it  came  throu{]^h  his  son  Walter  to  a  female  heiress, 
one  of  Walter's  two  daut^hturs.  Owing  to  the  nogligeaco 
of  lii;r  descendants,  who  lived  in  England,  the  territory  wa-r 

I  lost  to  the  absentee  owners.     Oti  the  erection  of  thedisitrict 

[into  a  separate  county,  in  the  11  th  of  Elizabeth,  it  retaiaed 
few  or  no  traces  of  ever  having  been  uudtr  the  authority  of 

i  the  Engli&h  law  or  government.    The  O'Farrcls,,  who  almost 

fxclusively  inhabited  it  at  this  time,  conseutcd,  on  the  llth 
eh,  1570,  to  surrender  their  interest,  and  take  back  their 
I  lands  on  English  tenures.     On  the   121  h  of  April,  1615,  a 
L commission  was  appointed  by  king  James  to  inquire  into 
I  nis  title  to  the  territory.      An  inquisition  was  accordingly 
l-takeii,  by  which  it  was  found  that,  under  a  proviso  in  ihc 
Igiaiit  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
[act  of  absentees.     On  the  5  th  of  AuguBt  in  the  same  year  a  I 
DHjmission  was  issued  empowering  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
rs  to  dispose  of  the  estates,  so  found  to  be  in  tlie  king, 
"yatentees.      In   the    distribution   which   followed    the 
riiatives  had  a  preference.     Upwards  of  13»t}00  acres  were 
Ipssigncd  to  members  of  the  O'Farrel  family,  and  of  the 
I ^n tiro  residue  of  tho  county  only  1 7,904  acres  were  allotted 
1^   the  new-coraers,   the  remainder  bein^  parcelled  out 
imong  tbe  old  inhabitants.    Tbe  rent  reserv^ed  to  the  crown 
pn  the  new  grants  was  3d  per  acre.    Tho  plantation  did 
tiot  lake  effect  to  any  great  extetit,  as  in  1641  the  entire 
biiunty  appears  to  have  been  seized  back  by  the  O'Farrel s, 
lixcepting  only  Longford  Castle,  and  Castle  Forbes.     The 
Iconfiscations  w hich  ensuetl  extended  over  nearly  the  entire 
ounty,  and  introduced  almost  a  totally  new  proprietory. 
The  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Granard  possess  consider- 
bio  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  nciphbour- 
nj^  rampart  of  Duncla,  which    runs  from  Loch  Kinalo  to 
Loch  Gownagh,   a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles.     This 
r<»rk  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Dane's  Cast  [Down], 
find   probably  formed  part  of  the   division  between   the 
anlient  kingdoms  of  Meath  and  Ulster.    On  the  island  of 
Inch-Clorin,  in  Looh  llee,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  churches, 
"M^    the   foundation   of  a   round-tower.      An   abbey  was 
!t'«l  here,  about  a.d.  540,  by  St,  Dermid.  There  are  the 
;  .i...iiutions  of  another  round-lower  at  Granard.    The  Lord 
Ricliard  Tuite,  aj>.    1205.  built   an   abbey  at  Granard  in 
bunour  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  aflerwards  rifled  by  the 
ScoU,  under  Edwurd  Bruce,  in  1315.    In   1541    Richard 
O'Fcrnill.  tho  last  abl>ot,  was  made  bishop  of  Ardagh.    The 
^blMjyot  Longford  was  one  of  Patrick's  foundations.  0*Fer- 
|alU  or  O'  Kan  el,  pi  ince  of  Annaly»  founded  a  very  fine  monas- 
tery on  the  site  of  ihia  abbey,  a.d.  1400.     The  church  of  the 
friam  is  now  the  parish  church.     Abbeyshrule  was  another 
rich  foundation  oJT  tbe  same  family.     In  Loch  Hee,  besides  ' 


(he  Eeven  churches  of  Inch-Clorin,  were  the  tnoniatmi 
of  All  Saints,  founded  by  St.  Kieran  in  the  year  544,  ttd 
Innfsbofin.  fuunde*l  by  a  nephew  of  Patrick  about  thejev 
53ii,  on  islands  bearing  these  names  respectively.  T&m 
ure  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  also  of  the  reliKif^ 
bouses  of  Moydow,  Clonebrone,  Clone,  Derg,  and  Inri 
more,  a  foundation  of  St.  Columba's,  on  an  island  in  Lh  ij 
Gownagh.  A  few  castles  are  still  partially  standing ;  tli» 
principal  ones  are  at  Castle- Forbes,  Granard,  TcnalUck, 
Castlecor,  Rathcline,  and  Ballyraahon, 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  preMnt- 
ments.  The' amount  levied  in  1*835  was  12,606^  9f,  S^i,  if 
which  4162/.  18?.  5d.  was  for  roads  and  bridges;  3200/, li, 
2id.  for  public  buildings,  charities,  salaries,  &c. ;  %^7%L 
13«.  109.  for  police  ;  and  35567.  10«.  S^.for  tho  repajr&icat 
of  loans  advanced  by  government, 

{Transactions (}f  the  Qeological  Society ^xoi.  v.;  BepoH^^ 
the  Railway  Commismfmers  for  Ireland ;  MSS,  im  tk$ 
Library  qf  (he  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  Cox'a  Bitiory 
Ireland;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Paper  t) 

LONGl^US,  the  author  of  a  treatij^e  in  Greek  ♦  On  i 
Sublime,'  is  said  to  have  i^eeu  born  either  in  SyHn  or 
Alheiis,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.     His  edu' 
carefully  superintended  by  bis  uncle  Fronio,  a  ^  .\\ 

teacher  of  rfietoric ;  and  he  also  received  instrucligL 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rbttorto' 
ago»  especially  from  Ammonius  and  Origon.       Ho 
wards  settled  at  Athena,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
toric,  and  criticism  to  a  numerous  schiiol,  and  nui 
among  his  disciples  the  celebrated  Porphyry.     His  vebooll 
soon  became  tho  most  distinguished  in  the  Roman 
After  remaining  at  Athens  for  a  considerable  tJme» 
moved  to  Palmyra  at  the  invitation  of  Zenobia,  in 
superintend  the  education  of  ber  sons.     He  did  not  h 
ever  confine  his  attention  to  this  duf}',  btit  ako  look 
active  part  in  public  atfairs,  and  is  said  to  have  been  on*  i 
Zenobia's  principal  advisers  in  the  war  a^tnst  Aur^ltii 
which  proved  so  unfortunate  to  himself  and  his  roypl  tni 
tress.     After  tho  capture  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  a.o,  27; 
Longinus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emi^ror, 

Lonsfinus  wrote  many  works  on  philosophical  and  critlot 
Kubjects,  now  known  only  by  their  titles,  none  of  ^^  1  '  '  • 
come  down  to  ;is,  with  the  exception  of  hi*  ti' 
the  Sublime,'  and  a  few  fragments,  preserved  uv  vw^t 
writers.  There  is  however  some  doubt  w  hether  tliu  *ffuati*e 
*  On  tho  Sublime*  (irtpi  v^avc)  was  in  reality  wriifen  by  thii 
Longinus.  Modern  editors  have  given  the  narao  of  tbti 
author  of  this  treatise  as  *  Dionysins  Longinus;*  but  in  th«i 
best  MSS.  it  is  said  to  bo  written  by  Dionysius,  of  Lont^inuib 
and  in  the  Florence  MS.  by  an  nnonynKHm  author.  ^omIai, 
says  that  the  name  of  the  counsellor  of  Zt.'nobia  was  Longi- 
nus Cassius,  Some  critics  have  conU^ctured  that  this  trrt-, 
liao  wtt»  written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassua,  ot  by  b^*\ 
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Dytius  of  Pergamum,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (625, 
Oksaub.)  as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  but  the 
diiference  of  style  between  this  work  and  the  acknowlcdgeil 
works  of  Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassus  renders  this  conjecture 
Tery  improbable,  and  as  to  the  other  Dionysius,  the  con* 
leeture  has  no  foundation.  The  treatise  '  On  the  Sublime' 
has  for  its  object  the  exposition  of  the  natui'e  of  the  sublime, 
both  as  to  the  expression  and  the  thought,  which  the  author 
illustrates  by  examples.  As  a  specimen  of  critical  judg« 
ment  the  work  has  always  maintained  a  high  rank,  and  in 
point  of  style  is  perspicuous  and  precise. 

The  best  editions  of  Longinus  are  by  Pearce  (1724),  Mo- 
rus(1769),  Toup  (1778).  andWeiske  (1809);  the  best  trans- 
lations are  the  Grerman  by  Schlosser,  tho  French  by  Boilcau, 
and  the  English  by  W.Smith. 

LONGIPENNES,  Cuvier's  fam.ily  name  for  tho  long- 
er inged  oceanic  birds  (Grunds  Voiliers),  such  as  the  Petrels, 
AlMLtrosftes,  &c.  The  genera  which  he  includes  in  this 
family  are  Procellaria,  Puffijius,  Halodroma,  Pachyptiia, 
and  Diomedea. 

LONGIROSTRES,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of  wading 
birds  foiseaux  de  rivage),  in  which  ho  includes  the  genera 
Ibi9,  Numenius,  Scoiapdx,  Rhynchtea,  Limosa,  CalidriB 
aod  Tringa,  Arenaria  {Calidris,  Vig.),  Peitdna,  Falcinella 
{Erolia,  Vieill. — Scolf/pax  pygmcpa,  Linn.),  Machetes,  He- 
ntpa/ama,  Eurim/rhynchus,  Phalaropus,  Strepsilas,  Tola- 
nu9,  Lobipes,  and  Himantojjus, — the  greater  part  of  which, 
IS  he  observe^  would  come  under  the  great  Linnean  genus 
Seoiopax,  He  remarks  that  one  can  hardly  place  the  Avo- 
feUt  JReeurvirostra,  Linn.,  in  any  other  position  than  at  the 
ftiid  of  the  Lfmgiroitrei, 

IX)NGITUDE  and  LATITUDE.  These  terms  mean 
lifferent  things  as  applied  to  a  point  of  the  earth,  or  a  star 
in  the  heavens;  and  we  must  accordingly  distinguish  be- 
tween geographical  latitude  and  longitude,  and  celestial 
latitude  and  longitude. 

The  Latitude  of  a  star  in  the  heavens  is  its  angular  dis- 
tanee  from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  great  circle  drawn 
through  the  star  and  pole  of  the  ecliptic  It  differs  from  the 
Declination  only  in  this,  that  the  ecliptic  is  used  instead 
>f  the  ea  uator.  l^lie  longitude  of  a  star  is  the  angle  made  by 
the  circle  on  which  latitude  is  measured  with  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal 
inlenection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic.  Thus  a  star  on  the 
Bcliptic  has  no  latitude,  and  one  which  lies  directly  between 
I  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal  equinox  has  no  longi- 
tude. The  use  of  celestial  longitudes  and  latitudes  has  in 
peat  measure  been  superseded  by  those  of  right  ascensions 
tnd  declinations. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  geographical  longitude  is  the 
lane  whether  we  consider  the  earth  as  a  sphere  or  a  sphe- 
roid. It  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  and  that  of  some  one  meridian  which 
is  fixed  on  as  tne  starting-place.  Thus  we  choose  the  Ob- 
lervalory  of  Greenwich,  ana  the  French  that  of  Pans,  as 
being  in  the  first  meridian ;  and  while  we  express  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  observatories  (in  longitude)  by  saying 
that  Paris  is  2^  20'  24''  east  of  Greenwich,  the  French  de- 
Mribe  Grreenwich  as  2^  20'  24"  west  of  Paris. 

It  is  usual  to  measure  terrestrial  longitudes  in  time 
[Angle  ;  Timb]  ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe  being  sup- 
posed described  (as  in  the  diurnal  motion)  in  24  hours.  It 
ts  also  usual  to  reckon  longitudes  to  180^  east  or  west, 
vithout  proceeding  farther.  Thus  a  motion  in  longitude 
9f  185^  east  will  bring  the  traveller  into  175°  of  west  longi- 
tude. In  astronomical  writings,  however,  longitudes  (both 
mmphical  and  celestial)  are  measured  all  round  the  globe. 

supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
ii  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centro  by  tho  arc  of  the  Ms- 
UDiAN  intercepted  between  the  place  and  the  equator. 
Ihis  angle  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  polo  of  tho  heavens 
It  the  place :  and  the  determination  of  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  is  the  method  usually  resorted  to  for  determining  the 
buitude.  But  the  earth  not  being  precisely  a  sphere,  but  a 
ipheroid  [Geodesy],  the  zenith  line  (which  is  a  perpondi- 
nlar  to  the  tangent  plane)  does  not  pass  exactly  through 
the  centre,  and  the  altitude  of  the  polo  is  not  precisely  the 
mgle  subtended  at  the  centro  by  tne  arc  of  the  meridian. 
Still  however  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  called  the  latitude 
if  the  place ;  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  a 
atitude,  astronomically  determined,  is  the  an^le  made  by  a 
mm  whiiob  is  vertical  at  the  place  with  its  projection  on  tho 
equator.    The  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 


by  the  arc  of  the  meridian  is  less  than  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  by  u  number  of  seconds  equal  to 


■    ,>/  X  sin.  twice  the  latitude, 

where  c  is  the  £llifticity.  Assuming  this  at  ^  the  above 
is  such  a  proportion  of  U'i  as  the  sine  of  twice  the  latitude 
is  of  unity. 

The  reason  why  the  preceding  is  not  of  more  importance 
in  tho  construction  of  maps  lies  in  this,  that  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  is  mapped,  the  scale  b  necessarily  too 
small  to  make  such  an  error  of  any  consequence ;  and  when 
a  small  portion  of  the  earth  is  taken,  the  error  is  nearly  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  map,  and  relative  positions  are 
not  sensibly  affected. 

Tlie  method  of  finding  longitudes  and  latitudes  is  given 
in  the  next  article.  The  history  of  this  problem,  or  rather 
of  that  of  finding  the  longitude  in  particular,  divides  itself 
into  two  portions.  The  first,  or  the  account  of  the  real  pro- 
gross  of  the  problem,  is  so  mixed  up  with  tho  history  of 
astronomy  and  horology,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
it  within  any  limits  which  we  could  afford:  tho  second  is 
that  of  the  speculators  who  have  misunderstood  the  problem, 
and  is  not  worth  the  recital.  Since  however  there  are  still 
persons  who  imagine  that  some  mysterious  method  is  yet 
attainable,  by  which  the  longitude  is  to  be  found,  and  since 
the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  press  are  not  all  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  state  of  the  problem  to  prevent  the 
insertion  from  time  to  time  of  paragraphs  which  create  a 
most  erroneous  impression,  we  shall  briefly  point  out  the 
source  of  the  fallacy  which  has  misled  so  many  persons. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  requires  simply  accu- 
rate instruments  for  the  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  one  or  other  of  the  two  following^- 
cither  perfectly  correct  watches,  or  perfectly  accurate  tables 
of  the  lunar  motions.  The  legislature  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  passed  an  act  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude,  the  problem  being  then  very  inaccurately 
solved,  fbr  want  of  one  or  the  other,  good  watches  or  lunar 
tables,  never  contemplated  the  invention  of  a  method,  but 
only  of  the  means  of  making  existing  methods  sufficiently 
accurate.  And  the  legislature  of  George  III.,  which  re- 
pealed the  former  act  and  substituted  another,  specifically 
limited  the  reward  to  those  who  should  either  proceed  by 
improvement  of  chronometers,  or  of  lunar  table.  The  re- 
wards which  were  given  were  to  Harrison  for  the  former, 
and  to  Mayer's  executors  for  the  latter.  The  latter  act  is 
now  repealed,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  parliamentary 
offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  further  improvements. 

Many  persons,  imagining  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  qua- 
drature of  tho  circle,  &c.,  a  theoretical  difficulty  existed, 
have  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  invent  a 
method,  imagining  that  they  should  obtain  tho  prize  held 
out  by  the  legislature.  Some  persons  still  occupy  them- 
selves in  this  manner;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ])ersuade 
them  eiiher  of  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  or  of 
their  having  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  diracufty,  which  is 
now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  entirely  conquered.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  without  knowing 
the  position  of  the  equator  in  the  heavens,  or  the  longitude 
without  knowing  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Tlie  equator 
has  a  real  existence  in  the  heavens,  since  its  pole  is  the  im- 
moveable point  of  the  heavens,  which  can  be  detected 
(though  it  is  not  absolutelv  occupied  by  a  star)  from  obser- 
vation of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  which  always  preserve 
their  distance  from  the  pole.  But  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, a  purely  arbitrary  circle  of  the  earth,  determined 
merely  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  that  an  observatory  should 
be  built  on  a  certain  hill  near  J»ndon,  has  no  representative 
in  the  heavens.  The  only  method  then  of  finding  longitude 
from  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  finding  the  hour  of  the  day 
which  it  is  at  Greenwich,  at  a  particular  hour  on  the  spot 
whose  longitude  is  required.  It  is  then  known  how  much 
of  360  degrees  is  revolved  through  by  the  earth  in  the  period 
which  brings  a  star  from  the  meridian  of  the  place  upon  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  rice  versd  :  and  this  angle  is  the 
longitude.  A  watch  which  goes  cor^ectly^and  is  set  at 
Greenwich  will  carry  the  time  at  that  place  all  over  tho 
world ;  or  a  celestial  phenomenon,  of  which  the  Greenwich 
time  may  be  predicted,  will,  if  the  moment  of  its  happening 
be  observed  at  any  other  place,  give  the  difference  of  times 
at  the  moment  of  observation.  Anv  proposal  for  finding 
the  longitude  asfronomically^  which  dowwA^eac^x^^sii^'^^ 
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or  the  othefoftKSSe  principles,  is  useless,  unle^  it  be  that 
of  actually  measuring  the  distance  between  the  given  place 
and  Green wii'b,  ibe  latitudes  of  both  being  known.  Wbe- 
ihvt  it  be  pfMifiltl^  \o  \x^e  any  olbcr  than  aj^rronouiical  means 
for  the  puriiOfto,  it  would  be  presumfituaiis  to  decide;  but 
tbcre  certainly  is  no  oiber  method  whitb  offers  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  success. 

LONGITUDE  AND  LATiTUDE.  METHODS  OF 
FINDING.  We  shall  classity  the  various  modes  of  deter- 
miaing  jiToojirraphicallaiitude  and  longitude  partly  by  the  in- 
slrunientul  means  of  the  observer  and  p«rtlv  by  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena.  The  problems  are  of  course  the  &ame 
whatever  instrument  h  employed,  for  the  latitude  of  a  place 
IS  the  altitude  of  the  jhjIq  oI'  the  heavens  at  that  jtlaee, 
and  the  longitude  is  the  difference  between  the  time  on 
the  first  meridian  (we  shall  always  suppose  G^een^^^c^  lo 
be  the  first  meridian)  and  the  lime  at  the  place,  at  the 
same  physical  instant. 

Deter minaiifm  of  the  Latitude  at  Fixed  Obgervatoriptt 
and  lnd&{}endentltf. — 1.  In  deiermiuing  the  latitude  at  fixed 
observatories  which  are  furnished  with  accurate  circles, 
mural,  transit,  or  altitude  and  azimuth  circles  [Circle],  the 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  ci re um polar  stars  are  ob- 
served above  and  below  the  pule.  AVben  these  are  pro* 
perly  reduced,  the  place  of  the  pole  (which  lies  between 
the  places  of  upper  and  lower  culminaltoti  of  each  star) 
is  known^  and  hence  the  lalitudL»  is  found.  The  first 
object  of  all  astronomers  is  to  ijx  the  latitude  of  their  place 
of  obHervation,  and  the  details  of  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  published  series 
of  observations.  The  account  of  the  latitude  of  Green- 
wich in  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1636^  p.  hiii,,  of 
Cambridge  in  the  Observal ions  of  1833-4-5,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1B34-5,  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  the  process  is,  with  the  must  perfect  means  which 
wo  at  present  posseiss, 

%  Again,  if  the  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  be 

obs4!rved  several  days  before  and  after  the  summer  and 

winter  solstices,    the  altitude   or   zenith    distance  of  the 

L  middle  point,  i,e.  of  the  equator,  may  be  deducted.     Since 

[the    tables  of  refraction   have  been   perfected   by  Bessel, 

[  these  ob^rv  at  ions  give  a  satissfactory  latitude.  Both  methods 

I  iDay  bif  considered  to  be  independent,  as  they  do  not  draw 

their  data  from  other  observatories,  and  no  great  accuracy 

,  is  required  in  the  solar  tables  to  reduce  the  observations 

I  of  the  sun  to  the  solstice.     (Pond's  Lat.,  Greenwich  Obser* 

\t>atia/tt,  part  v.) 

In  the  observatories  of  Europe,  and  generally  where  I  he 
I  visible  pole  of  the  heavens  is  tolerably  high,  the  latitude 
lia  bent  deienuined  hy  citcuini>olar  stars;  near  the  equator 
Vmxx  independent  hitilude  tnuat  be  deduced  firom  circum- 
.  aoUlitial  observatiunii, 

3.  Before  the  intro<Juction  of  circles,  the  latitude  in  fixed 
observatories  was  derived  from  combining  two  instrument;^, 
[  the  mural  QUADiiANT  and  the  zenith  sector.  The  zenith 
\  disiatices  of  ulars  near  the  zenith,  and  to  the  north  or  south  of 
It,  wureobi^erved  by  the  zemih  sector,  and  also  the  distances 
l0f  the  same  fctars  from  the  ptile  or  the  equator  by  the  qua- 
Idrants;  hence  the  arc  between  the  pole  and  zenith  (the  co- 
I  latitude),  or  between  the  zenith  and  equator  (the  latitude), 
I  deduced.  The  place  of  the  pole  wa*  found  on  the  north 
^rant  from  circumpolar  tilars,  and  the  place  of  ilie  cfjua- 
on  the  south  quudmnf,  from  obi^crvations  of  the  sun 
I  near  the  fcoUiicev,  as  we  have  described  above.  When  I  lie 
[present  zenith  tube  wan  erecttnl  at  (ii'ueiiwich,  one  of  iti^ 
I  intended  uses  was  to  perform  the  fcame  office  for  the  mnml 
[circle  as  tlie  onijiual  zttiith  necior  did  for  the  quadranlg, 

Detf^rmirtntiun  uf  th^  l.atiltMie  Dilferentia/iy.-^i,  The 
IXEKITH  SECTOR,  when  of  the  proper  »ize  and  construe- 
[lion,  is  i^erhaim  the  most  accuriUe  inslrumunt  fur  deter- 
[mitiin;;  laiituiles  diff'^TPentiuily,  i.e.,  ai>-ummg  data  vUiich 
eiiiier  known  or  can  be  obtnincil  from  fixed  ob^erva- 
Itoric^.  With  thiA  instrument,  the  meridian  zenith  dibtancoi 
l«fsev ernl  atars  which  pas;*  near  the  zenith  may  be  observed 
^with  groat  certainty;  and  lis  the  polar  distances  of  tho^ic 
i  arc  at  may  be  determined  at  first-rate  observatories,  the 
r  diHtance  of  the  zenith,  or  the  co  latitude,  is  known.  The 
id-.  !..*  tlu-  tntjoaomeirical  survey  of  Great  Britain  are 
\  tlius  ^  c^nnparison  with  Greenwich,  the  instrument 

I  tmpl  ;  J,  a  very  fine  b-feet  zenith  sector  by  Ramsden. 

IWith  a  belter  knowledge  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars, 
'|h«  suctor  might  be  used  at  two  placeB,  and  the  arc  between 
lboi#  |»laoM  obtained  IVom  ob««n'atiani  of  tbf»  u^mut  ttari 


liDili^ 


at  two  epochs,  without  reference  tn  any  other  obcervaMli 
but  at  present  it  is  safer,  when  practicable,  to  refer  direolly 
to  corrcjiponding  obiiervations  made  at  a  fixed  obaenraloty. 

*2«  Another  differential  method  has  lately  been  much  used 
(at  least  by  continental  asironomersi,  in  which  Ihc  traatit 
instrunicnt  alone  is  employed.  P'ransitO  The  axis  of  the 
instrument  is  plucc^d  north  and  south,  and  carefully  levelled 


in  which  case  its  line  of  sight  will  describe  the  prim ^  *..m;^* 
In  the  figure,  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole,  Z  t  l 

E2W  the  prime  vertical,  which  is  also  the  linede=!. .  ^^ 

the  middle  wire  itf  the  telescope  when  it  revolves*  Lei  a 
star,  of  which  the  polar  diesianco  is  well  known,  b»  ob* 
served  at  S  and  S',  and  the  times  noted.  Tiien  PS, 
the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  is  known,  and  tlj<  and* 
SPS'  is  equal  to  the  time  between  the  observatioiu, 
and  consequently  }  SPS',  or  SPZ,  is  known ;  heooe 
wo  have  SP  and  SPZ  in  the  right  angled  wpherictl 
triangle  SPZ,  and  tan  PZ  =  tan  PS  X  cos  /  SPZ,  from 
which  PZ,  or  the  co-latilude,  is  obtained,  Thiv  i  ^  iW 

most  accurate  mode  of  determining  the  laii  tni> 

derate  instrumental  means.  The  transit  shouio  uu  icverM'd 
on  alternate  nights,  su  as  lo  get  rid  of  the  eflfect  of  imper- 
fect collimation  or  unetiual  pivots,  and  the  level  appbeil 
repeatedly  befljre  and  alter  the  obser\ations.  The  method 
depends  mainly  upon  tho  delicacy  of  the  level  and  the  p<jr- 
fect  truth  of  form  4i>  the  pivots,  and  when  all  prerauUoui 
are  taken  tho  results  are  surprisingly  goorL  The  sunpoil^ 
of  the  instrument  must  al&o  be  perfectly  steady  dunsi^ 
the  levelling  and  the  observation^  Differences  of  intiiudc 
may  be  determined  by  the  transit  instrument  independeui  Iv, 
by  observing  the  same  stars  at  the  two  stations.  In  tlu* 
case  any  error  in  the  assumed  polar  distance  uf  tbe  titan 
will  not  aflect  the  accuracy  of  the  rcsult, 

3.  If  an  observer  can  carry  with  him  a  circle,       ' 
altitude  and  azimuth,  or  a  repealing  circle,  he  i 
mine    the   latitude    by  circumpolar  stars   indepcsjuLSj      , 
but  it  h  better  to  observe   the  zenith  distances  of  ',>li1 
known  stars   scvcial   minutes   before  and  afler  they  yA^ 
the  meridian,*'     [Circle;   Rkpkatuno  Oirclk.]    Tfie  nr- 
ductiou  To  the  meridian  is  easily  computed  [Ripkatisc 
Circle],  and  the  place,>v  of  the  star^i  inserted  in  i 
lical  Almanac'  are  sufficiently  accurate.     It  is  »<i 
observe  stars  at  different  zenith  distances  fVum  70"  un  • 
side,  to  near  the  zenith,  because  if  there  be  any  fault  ii: 
instrument  which  dei»enclsi  on  the  zenith  dista  hue,  il^   - 
will  be   affected   sitiiilarly  on  both    sides  of  thr 
t.p.  the  zenith  distances  to  the  north  and  south  will  UoU*  U; 
too  large  or  too  small.     Now  as  the  colatiiudc  is  cc^ual  i« 
the  zenith  distance  =b  the  polar  di^tuncu  when  the  star  a 
north  of  the  zenith  (+  when  observed  alKjvethc  |H4e  and  — 
when  observed  below)  and  is  ecjijal  lo  the  polar  distance  - 
zenith  di^ilance  when  the  star  is  south  of  the  xeuith,  itu 
clear  that  an  error  in  the  zenith  distance  will  hav<^  i.r..  ..  iv 
opposite  effects  on  the  co- latitude  deduceil  from  u 
from   a   south   star.     Betides,   the   coincidence   - 
pancy  of  tlie  observations   will  afford  a   tolerabie   n 
of  the  inslrumenl  and  the  observer,  and  of  the  vaiu 
the   final   resulL      The  repealing  circle  was  at  one  tiuie 
over  estimated,  and  perhaps  at  present  is  not  quite  ruied  At 
ils  true   worth,   a  careful   and   intelligent    obsener   will 
come  very  near  tho  truth  with  it,  or  with  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  circle.     Both  are  rather  troublesome  to  use,  ;ii  •! 
both  require  either  a  very  solid  support,  or  a  lieeond  obs^  i    ^ 
to  read  tbe  level  while  the  first  observer  bisects  the  atar  ou^i 

•  Tho  number  of  mlnulci  which  il  trill  ht  prudent  to  otiipn^*  d«f>mili  at 
if  ier<tl  circiim«tafM»oii.  If  tbe  tine  b  known  to  one  seftiod,  whieli  tt  tmgtit  la 
h&,  ibo  obaenatiunt  maybe  cQmai«aciMl  i*h«ii  ah  •rrurof  1'  in  tht  ttob*  aUt 
nffiHrl  Uir  UUtndft  1"*  ut  oitUiiaty  easei,  aiid  Ibr  obaiFir ofs  who  do  uat  uodtr* 
■t4u)d  tb«  nii«oa  of  tilt  tSiiiif f  LO^  im  •tcb  iklf  of  Ibt 
dii«c«ii»ji, 
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^_       i  the  time.  Neither  can  they  he  considered  as  portable 

..^g%  ordinary  circumstances,  when  larg^e  enough  for  conve- 

'.^yi«nt  use.    The  altitude  circle  should  scarcely  be  less  than 

.  -^'^tf^l^  inches  in  diameter  in  either  construction.    On  the 

:  ^rt^oW  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  re|)eatins^  circle  as  a 

^-  flailing  instrument,  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  for 

j:^  permanent  situation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 

l^t^servers  have  the  patience  or  skill  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 

^tt'^o  accuracy  out  of  either.    The  obseryations  should  be 

Qovfined  to  stars,  as  neither  of  these  instruments  will  keep 

its  adjustments  well  under  the  sun. 

The  repeating  circle  was  used  by  the  French  astronomers 
to   determine  the  latitudes  in   their  great  survey.     Since 
^attime  the  instrument  has  been  much  better  made,  and  the 
cataloguesof  stars  which  have  issued  from  Konigsberg,  Green- 
•vicb,  and  Cambridge  have  supplied  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient means  of  using  it.    If  the  levels  are  very  good  and 
sensible,  we  think  that  the  obsen-ations  of  one  fine  nighty 
cverythinp^  being  favourable,  should  bring  out  the  latitude 
^thin  2"  or  3". 
4.  The  last  class  of  instruments  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  rc- 
^^  -  ~  lectins^  instruments,    including  the    retlecting  circle   of 
-.  -'  ^ug^hton,  the  repeating  rellecling  circle  of  Borda,  and  the 
[^-■RcrantofHadley.    These  will  be  described  underthe  article 
"^   faxTAifT,  as  the  title  best  suited  to  their  essential  quality  of 
^   leilexion.    At  present  wo  must  suppose  a  general  know- 
-^  le^ge  of  their  nature.     And  first  we  will  suppose  tho  ob- 

>  ferrer  Co  have  a  stand  and  a  mercurial  or  other  horizon.  In 
rr  thif  ease,  standard  stars  should  be  observed  several  minutes 
■  before  and  after  the  meridian  passage  to  the  north  and 
X  gonth,  between  the  altitudes  of  IS^'and  60^  and  as  much 
^  as  possible  in  pairs,  that  is,  for  each  star  to  tho  north,  a 
li  ittf  ^  the  soutn  should  be  observed  about  the  same  alti- 

to^  or  two,  one  higher  and  the  other  lower,  so  that  the  mean 

>  ti^^^  should  nearly  correspond.  Whatever  errors  may 
L     €i^  ^  ^h®  division,  glasses,  &c.,  will  be  the  same  in  each 

.   ^ytx  of  the  pair,  and  as  the  error  will  affect  the  latitude  dif- 
i.  r    fBiemly,  the  mean  latitude  will  bo  free  frum  the  error  very 
-_    9e»T\y.   In  this  way  several  pairs  may  be  observed,  taking 
-^  ^  lb0*tanof  the  'Nautical  Almanac,*  and  the  mean  of  the 
>jr  vhole  will  come  out  very  near  the  truth.  With  a  good  sex- 
-t    _   tant or  drde,  and  a  mercurial  horizon,  wo  believe  that  a 
:   _    oRfulobserver  would  get  the  latitude  within  6'',  in  one  fine 
t^      nighU   It  is  however  supposed  that  everything  is  fuvour- 
^   tiAt,  and  especially  that    the    instrument    is    supported 
i:.^   on  t  stand.     This    is  absolutely    necxibsary   for  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  stars,  which  dance   very  pcrplex- 
-~^.  ioffly  when  the  instrument   is    held   in    the    hand    and 
^*-     t  Wh  power  applied.    If  a  stand  cannot  be  afforded,  the 
^  MO  18  &r  the  best  object  to  observe  with  a  rellcctin^  instru- 
ment.   It  is  always  suppo^ied   that   tho  observations   are 
:l  -  nmde  for  several  minutes  beforo  and  after  the  meridian 
^     ptssage,  and  the  time  noted  for  compulinrr  the  reduction  to 
'3.    the  meridian.    The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  such  as  it 
vould  be  if  observed  on  the  meridian  and  freed  from  hi- 
::^  itrumental  and  other  errors,  is  then  computed,  and  as  the 
.^  bngitude  of  the  place  is  known,  at  least  approximately,  tho 
declination  of  the  sun  at  its  passage  over  that  meridian  may 
k^    be  computed  from  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'    The  meri- 
=^   dian  altitude  +  the  south  declination  of  the  sun,  or  —  the 
.V     north  declination,  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  tho  co- 
latitude  of  the  place.    With  Trou^^hton's  circle,  tlie  limbs 
^  ire  alternately  observed,  to  get  rid  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
_   and  the  number  of  observations,  forwards  and  backwards, 
r    should  be  equal,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  index  error.  With  the 
^    repeating  reflecting  circle,  the  observations  should  also  be  of 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  alternately,  and  should  be  carried 
quite  round  the  circle,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  excenlricily.    In 
^    the  sextant  the  index  error  should  be  carefully  determined 
before  and  aftor  each  day's  observations,  and  the  alternate 
limbs  observed  exactly  as  with  the  circles.    There  is  how- 
ever no  way  of  getting  rid  of  excentricity  in  the  sextant 
by  observing  one  object,  and  any  fault  in  determining  the 
index  error  will  vitiate  the  latitude  to  half  its  amount. 
While  the  circles  will  probably  give  a  latitude  to  nearly  6'', 
with  a  very  careful  series  of  observations  of  the  sun,  the 
sextant  used  with  eaual  care  might  be  out  10"  or  15".    It  is 
evident  therefore,  tuat  where  accuracy  is  an  object,  the  ob- 
server ought,  if  possible,  either  to  use  a  circle  or  to  mount 
the  sextant  upon  a  stand,  and  observe  stars  as  we  have  above 
described.  It  is  an  additional  reason  to  carry  a  stand,  when 
]>racticable,  that  in  low  latitudes  the  sun  cannot  be  observed 
It  aU  for  tho  Utitudei  nor  any  object  which  is  elevated  66^ 


or  70^.  In  this  case  stars  must  bo  used ;  and  without  a 
stand,  tho  t)bservation,  using  hii^h  maijnifying  powers, 
is  difficult  and  unsutisfactory.  In  speaking  of  the  ho 
rizon  we  always  mean  a  mercurial  horizon,  except  another 
is  spocilied.  The  glasses  of  the  roof  should  be  truly  plane 
and  parallel,  but  by  reversing  the  horizon  for  half  the 
observations  any  error  of  this  kind  is  destroyed.  Tho 
mercurial  horizon  is  unfortunately  heavy  and  inconvenient, 
and  troublesome  from  its  tremors  wherever  there  is 
any  motion.  Several  substitutes  have  been  used.  Oil 
or  treacle  has  been  adopted  with  good  success  where  the 
shaking  from  carriag;es,  AwC.  has  ])revented  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Sometimes  a  piece  of  glass  is  set  horizontal  by  a  level 
applied  to  its  surface,  or  by  a  tiuid  below  it,  so  as  to  get  a  re- 
tlecting surface,  but  these  generally  absorb  too  much  light  to 
be  used  conveniently  for  stars,  and  are  not  very  trustworthy. 
The  best  substitute  seems  to  bo  a  piece  of  speculum  metal, 
ground  plane,  and  laid  horizontal  by  a  level.  It  is  certainly 
the  brightest,  and  therefore  the  best  for  stars,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  horizons  which  are  not  self-regulated,  by 
being  tiuid,  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  under  a  hot  sun. 
Troughton's  retiecting  circle  is  rather  heavy,  and  reading 
three  verniers  for  every  observation  is  troublesome,  espe- 
cially at  night,  but  it  is  very  accurate,  and  fewer  observa- 
tions are  required.  Borda's  reflecting  circle  may  be  made 
much  smaller  and  lighter,  but  demands  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  a  greater  number  of  observations,  and  more 
reduction.  The  simplo  sextant  is  more  manageable,  but 
requires  greater  precautions  and  checks  in  its  use.  But 
with  any  of  these  a  skilful  observer  will  get  the  latitude 
very  nearly.  Sextants  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  10  inches 
radius  (which  is  probably  not  so  good  as  8  inches)  down  to 
the  snuff-box  sextant  of  1^  inches  radius.  For  travellers 
who  caimot  afford  to  carry  much  weight,  tho  3-inch  sextant 
is  very  convenient.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Lassell  states,  that  with  a  3-inch 
sextant  made  by  Dollond,  which  packs  up,  stand,  horizon, 
and  all,  in  a  box  4*3  inches  square  and  2*7  deep,  he  found 
that  he  could  get  the  latitude  within  10'',  and  the  time  to 
1».0  by  observations  of  stars.  The  horizon  was  of  speculum 
metal,  ground  by  himself,  and  set  true  by  a  level.  Tlic  ob- 
servations sent  with  the  account  completely  justify  Mr.  Las- 
sell's  opinion,  but  one  observer  differs  moi-o  from  another  in 
sextant  observations  than  in  any  other  class  of  astronomical 
instruments;  with  the  snufi'- box  sextant,  altitudes  may  be 
got  within  1'.  The  slate  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
must  be  noted  at  the  time  of  all  observations  for  the  latitude, 
in  order  to  compute  the  true  refraction.  At  tho  same  time 
we  may  remark,  that  if  the  obser^'atious  be  balanced,  i,s.  if 
the  altitudes  to  the  north  have  nearly  corresponding  alti- 
tudes to  the  south,  tho  refraction  will  affect  the  observations 
like  an  instrumental  error,  and  the  variations  depending  on 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  will  be  quite  insensible.  ' 

5.  Observations  of  Polaris  may  be  taken  at  any  time  for 
the  latitude,  and  there  are  tables  for  approximate  reduction 
given  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  for  each  year. 

6.  At  sea  the  sextant  is  the  only  instrument  which  can 
be  used,  and  the  latitude  is  generallv  got  by  observing  the 
altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  when  on  the  meridian, 
above  the  sea  horizon.  This  is  rather  a  rude  process,  but 
the  resulting  latitudes  are  generally  true  to  l',  or  at  worst 
to  2'.  Tlie  moon,  since  1834,  the  date  of  the  improved  and 
extended  'Nautical  Almanac,'  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  for  finding  tho  latitude  at  sea,  and  the  brighter  planets 
and  stars  are  often  observable  on  the  meridian.  The 
latitude  may  also  be  deduced  from  two  altitudes  of  the 
sun,  and  the  time  elapsed  between  the  obsmations,  or  in- 
deed from  any  two  altitudes  of  two  known  celestial  bodies, 
one  of  which  is  near  the  meridian,  and  tho  other  distant 
from  it,  as  persons  not  acquainted  with  spherical  trigono- 
metry may  satisfy  themselves  on  the  celestial  globe. 
There  is  a  considerable  difliculty  in  seeing  tho  sea  horizon 
by  night,  which  is  somewhat  reduced  by  getting  as  near  the 
level  of  it  as  you  can. 

Determination  (/the  Longitude,— T\\e  determination  of 
the  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  astro- 
nomically considered,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
finding  the  time  at  the  place  of  obser\ation,  and  finding  the 
time,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  first  meridian  (we  shall 
always  speak  of  Greenwich),  or  at  any  place  the  longitude 
of  which  from  Greenwich  is  well  known.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  classify  the  methods  of  finding  ;he  longitude 
by  tho  phenomsua  than  by  the  iustrumentif 
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DfUrrmfMiion  of  Time  at  the  Place.^l,  Tliis  is  best 
and  luosl  etaily  done  by  a  iraiisit  instrument,  SJid  the 
timts,  when  founds  is  kept  by  a  cluck  or  clironomettir* 
[TiiANsiT.]  The  transit  however  is  neaher  a  very  portable 
insiruracnt,  nor  is  a  proper  situation  for  il,  VfQ  mean  one 
sulhcieiitly  steady,  readily  found. 

2.  The  lira©  eanalsa  be  found  from  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
planets,  or  stars  out  of  the  meridian*  Thu&k  let  P  he  the  pule. 


„  ilie  zenith,  and  Z  S  the  zenith  distance^  or  S  H  the  altitude 
of  any  heavenly  body,  the  right  aiwa^ion  and  declination  of 
which  are  well  known,  and  consequently  the  polar  diijtancc 
PS.  Frum  these  data  and  P  Z  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
the  angle  Z  P  S  can  be  computed,  called  the  hour  angle,  and 
this,  if  the  body  be  the  sun.  and  to  the  west  of  the  meri- 
dian, U  the  appitreni  time  after  noon  ;  or  if  the  sun  be  to 
the  enst«  the  hour  an^le  Is  the  a^iparent  time  before 
noon*  This  apparent  time  i*  easily  reduced  to  mean  time 
with  the  data  of  the  *  Nautical  Alraiumc'  When  the  ob- 
jert  observed  is  a  planet  or  star,  the  hour  angle  being 
added  to  the  right  ascension  when  the  body  is  to  the 
west^  or  sublraclod  from  the  rijifht  ascension  when  the 
body  is  east,  will  give  the  sidereal  time,  which  can  be 
reiluced  to  mean  eolar  lime  with  only  an  approximate 
knowledg;e  of  the  long^ilude.  The  problem  llitrcfore  of 
findmg  tiie  time  consists  generally  in  observing  the  altitude  or 
xeuilh  distance  of  any  known  object,  and  determining  the 
hour  angle  from  it.  The  repeating  or  aUitude  and  azimuth 
circles  are  very  fit  for  this  purpose,  but  the  most  usual  and 
portable  instrument  is  a  retlecting  circle  or  sextant  with  its 
horizon  and  a  chronometer.  The  observations  of  altitude 
should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  on  the  prime  vertical,  i,e, 
when  the  object  is  east  or  west.  Again,  to  get  nd  of  in- 
strumental error,  and  also  to  save  computation,  the  fiun 
should  be  obseried,  when  cenyenient  and  poss»tble,  at  the 
same  aUiiudo  morning  and  evening.  We  should  also  recom- 
mend when  the  sun  is  obs>erved  I  hat  both  limbs  should  be 
observed  without  moving  the  index.  For  instance,  if  in  the 
morniner  the  sun  were  about  14* bii^h,  set  the  inslrumentto 
3tt^  nute  the  instant  when  the  upper  limb  by  retleclion  touches 
the  upper  limb  seen  in  the  horizon,  read  off  tho  aui^le  very 
carcfullyf  wait  tdl  tbelower  limbs  form  their  contact,  and  note 
the  lime.  Thcti  set  to  3 1°  30'  or  32**  and  proceed  as  before,  and 
repeat  tho  operation,  having  again  set  forward  1°  30'  or  2°. 
The  ob&cner  has  then  several  checks  without  trouble,  foi' 
tli«  limes  in  which  the  sun  rises  through  a  diameter  wdl  be 
»ensjbly  equal  or  vary  uuiftjrmly ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
timea  of  rising  tbiough  l*  31)'  or  2*  will  point  out  if  any  of 
the  usual  errors  have  been  committed.  In  the  afternoon  the 
same  process  should  be  repeated  in  an  inverse  order,  and  the 
time  of  apparent  noon  deduced  from  each  pair.*  It  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  index  error  is  to  be 
carefully  determined,  and  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
noted  whenever  observations  of  aUitude  ^or  time  or  latitude 
axe  made. 

3.  The  same  mode  of  observing  equal  altitudes  might  be 
applied  to  stars,  but  the  observations  would  ho  extended  to 
ver)'  inronvenieiit  hours,  and  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  to  ob- 
serve two  bright  stars,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the 
went,  and  if  possible  at  about  the  same  altitudes.  Koch 
star  wUt  then  i^ive  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  and  if  the 
altitudes  are  nghtly  ubiierved,  the  »(tme  error  of  tlie  chro* 
nemeltii\  If  the  errors  do  not  agree,  a  mean  will  come 
tiearcr  to  the  truth  than  either  of  Ibom  separately ;  but  if 
the  »tais  have  not  the  same  polar  distance,  the  edbct  of  a 
j;iven  error  in  altitude  u]K>n  the  hour  angle  must  be  ootnputod 
for  each,  and  the  difference  between  the  chronometer's 
errors  divided  in  this  ratio.  Thus,  suppose  the  eastern  star 
gives  a  chronometer  error  of  2S*.0  fast,  and  the  western  star 
mn  orror  of  28*.0  fast,  while  an  error  of  l'  in  the  altitude  of 
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the  eastern  star  causes  twice  the  error  in  the  deduo^  kmn 
an^Ie  that  a  sundar  error  of  l'  does  iu  tl^  weat^rn  at«; 
the  concluded  true  error  should  be  27*M^  intiead  of  tbe 
mean  error  2G«.5.  The  reader  will  see  that  if  the  obtBirt- 
tiuus  are  made  at  exactly  the  same  altitude,  any  mistalMm 
to  the  index  error,  refraction,  or  any  instrumental  d^* 
feet,  is  thus  got  rid  of  wiihout  much  trouble.  But«  iiihas 
been  mentioned  before,  very  perfect  obsiervatioiia  of  ilaia 
with  retlecting  instruments  can  scarcely  >»e  made  uuleaate 
instrument  is  mounted  on  a  inland.  From  good  ssto  af 
ob^^nulions  of  a  star  east  and  a  star  we«t,  the  time  auf 
be  determined  to  0\3  or  0^.4.  Tlie  tiine  ia  fvqflliM 
to  reduce  circum-meridian  observations  to  ibe  OMriiaMi 
fur  finding  the  latitude,  and  again  th«  latttiid«  is  tw- 
quired  in  order  to  deduce  the  time  from  aititudea*  Aa 
approximate  latitude,  such  as  results  from  the  larg«sl  <»b- 
served  altitude  dUouI  the  meridian,  wdl  give  the  time  oaai 
enough  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridum,  and  Dien  Hi* 
time  may  be  computed  rigorously  wilh  the  esuLct  ' 
Provision  may  be  made  for  this  revision  by  taking 
the  differences  of  the  loirurithms  at  each  step  of 
computation;  but  generally  speaking,  when  the. 
tudes  for  time  are  taken  near  the  prime  vertical^ 

ought   to  be,  a  small  error  in  the  Ittlitude  hi 

effect  on  the  hour  angles,  that  the  approximale  lati^ide  % 
near  enough. 

Deter  mi  f tat  ion  of  Greenwich  Time  ttitramiccUIif-'^'l^Thm 
are  two  phenomena  which  are  se^n  at  the  ntaoB  moBiaai 
from  whatever  pari  of  the  earth  they  are  visible,  via,  a  hintt 
eclipse  and  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  saleUitea,  Tlie  fir>t 
was  the  only  phenomenon  from  which  lougitu^lesvere  4^ 
rived  previous  to  the  invention  of  telescopes,  but  it  ii  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  unfortunately  cannot  ba  maki 
very  exactly.  It  baa  been  proposed  to  measure  «<|vbI  I|MI 
tities  of  the  eclipse  on  each  side  of  the  middle^  ana  IrtmHf 
astronutners  were  very  careful  to  note  the  looBiatitivta 
the  umbra  touched  or  mvi  nil  well-deflned  snots.  Byt  it 
present,  lunar  eel ipsesu  regarded,  as  tnere  are  masf 

more  occ urate  means  <  luingthe  longitude,  atid  « 

more  frequent  occurrence ;  and  i  unar  eclipses  are  of  nefilttl 
in  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motions.  The  eclipses  of  theiiiel 
lites  of  Jupilcrt  especially  of  the  first  saiclUle,  arc  looek 
more  common,  and  have  been  of  great  use  in  mmlem  fw- 
gnipby.  The  time  at  which  the  eclipses  tok- 
when  the  satellitei  passing  into  the  shadow  of  J  u , 
<imraerges),  or  passing  out  of  the  shadow,  bucumc^  vivoit 
I  (emerges),  are  set  do>vn  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac*  tt  tk 
time  the}'  would  be  seen  at  Greenwich  if  visible.  The  efr 
server  at  any  other  place  notes  when  this  pheouraenan  do«i 
actually  happen  at  the  place  of  obi^ervation,  ati4  IM 
difference  between  the  two  times  is  the  longtiude  of  tbe 
place  from  Greenwich  \  east  if  the  time  of  the  eclinae  ii  Iski 
thun  at  Greenwich,  and  we»t  if  it  be  earlier.  Unfortunattflf 
this  method,  so  easy  in  practice,  is  by  no  mt'dus  ivs  acetifall 
OS  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.     The  th^  tti^l- 

lites  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  pei-fcct,  '  « jertwn 

might  be  obviated  by  comparing  <,  itiam, 

and  might  be  very  much  dimini-. 
dictions  of  the  *  Nautical  Alrnuiun?*  by  tl 
at  Greenwich,  or  any  other  well  known  [ 
same  time.  But  tho  phenomenon  is  a  gradual  and 
instantaneous  one,  and  the  appearance  or  disapp 
of  ihe  sttlcUite  varies  greatly  witli  the  goo<l 
srojte,  the  eye  or  m<XKl  of  the  obson'er,  t: 
Ihe  place  of  observation,  &c,,  so  that  a  Ion- 
ftom  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  may  be  cons 
wide  of  tho  truth.  With  ordinary  tele«^  ' 
that  eclipses  of  the  second  saleUile  are  m 
uncertain  as  the  first,  nnd  that  the  third  and  . 
are  not  worth  obscn^in^  for  this  purpose,  being  mueh 
to  good  lunar  distances.  A  large  mass  of  eclipses  of  / 
satellites  made  by  the  same  telescope  and  the  same  < 
and  where  the  immersions  are  nearly  as  numerous j 
emersions,  will  however  yield  a  satisfactory  resu" 
aperture  of  Ihe  object-gbss  employed,  and  also  the  t 
the  observer,  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possibS 
the  telescope  and  observer  at  Greenwich,  or  whateter  i 
is  Oilopted  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  not  eonstn 
advisable  to  use  a  smaller  telescoiie  than  an  achromuHe  «f 
2}  inches  aperture  for  this  purpose,  or  one  larger  than  of  H 
aperture. 

2.  The  time  at  Greenwich  is  most  aecnrately  dc^nuifirf 
by  solar  ertlioscs  or  occultations  of  fixed  &inn  by  tbe  moves* 
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stations  are  rather  long,  but  not  very  difllcult  or 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  solar  eclipse 
observed ;  the  latter  is  the  better  marked  phcno- 
id  if  the  eclipse  be  annular,  the  commencement 
ing  up  of  the  annulus.  Recent  observations  have 
it  these  appearances  are  not  instantaneous,  and 
ihat  longitudes  deduced  from  them  are  not  free 
jrtainty.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the 
)t  liable  to  this  objection ;  and  when  the  star  is 
I  both  immersion  and  emersion  can  bo  carefully 
;he  longitude  from  an  occultation  affords  perhaps 
letermination  possible  of  the  longitude  between 
It  places.  Yet  even  here  doubts  may  arise,  at 
me  cases.  The  star  may  be  occulted  too  early  by 
ountain,  or  disappear  too  late  in  a  lunar  valley, 
tation  should  be  observed  at  both  places,  which  is 
KMsible,  and  the  star  should  pass  not  far  from  the 
\ie  moon.  If  the  solar  eclipse  or  the  occultation  be 
ed  at  Greenwich,  or  at  any  well  determined  obscr- 
)  data  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  must  be  cor- 
the  meridian  observations  of  the  moon  about  the 
s  tables  of  the  sun  are  at  present  nearly  as  per- 
lenration  can  make  them,  but  the  moon  may  be 
r  even  20",  which  might  occasion  an  error  of  30* 
the  deduced  longitude,  or  fVom  an  eighth  to  a 
.  The  solar  eclipses,  &c.,  with  a  map  showing 
rts  of  the  globe  they  are  visible,  are  given  in  the 
Almanac,'  and  the  occultations  by  the  moon  of 
tars  to  the  sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  visible  at 
1,  are  also  predicted  to  the  nearest  minute,  with 
cription  of  the  relative  situation  of  moon  and  star 
ible  any  one  to  observe  them  without  difllculty. 
le  occultations  of  fixed  stars  to  the  Ctth  mag- 
clusive,  visible  anywhere,  are  also  set  down 
iluable  work,  with  the   data  necessary  for   de- 

whether  they  are  visible  at  any  specified 
a  cannot  press  too  earnestly  on  all  persons  inte- 
perfeeting  geography,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
>  observe  an  occultation,  and  to  take  altitudes 
ily  with  a  circle  or  sextant.  The  computations 
ide  at  home.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  how  very 
been  done  by  English  travellers  for  the  exact 
ion  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  know 
D  time  how  little  talent  and  how  small  an  appa- 

required  fur  making  excellent  observations. 
a  we  have  shown  abundant  zeal  and  courage,  but 
been  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  in  the 
>f  our  geographical  researches,  and  in  the  ob- 
BCted,  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
isits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  are  rare,  and  the 
derivable  from  them  not  very  accurate. 
>d  and  now  fashionable  method  of  determining 
ude  is  by  observing  with  a  transit  instrument 
ian  passage  of  the  moon's  bright  limb,  and 
which  are  near  her  parallel  of  declination, 
atical  Almanac'  contains  a  list  of  the  stars 
be  observed  with  the  moon,  and  also  the  va- 
'  the  moon's  R.  A.  in  one  hour  of  longitude,  for 

the  longitude.*  When  the  place  of  observation 
f  near  Greenwich,  the  computation  is  very  simple, 
'ransit  is  nearJy  in  the  meridian  and  the  moon  is 
ver  ail  the  wires.  The  error  of  the  chronometer 
om  the  neighbouring  stars,  and  the  transit  of  the 
ected  for  this  error,  and  for  the  rate,  if  sensible, 
e  be  to  the  east  of  Greenwich,  the  R.  A.  of  the 
»S8;  if  to  the  west,  the  R.  A.  is  greater  than  at 
.  Taking  the  difference  between  the  R.  A.  at 
ind  at  Greenwich,  and  dividing  by  the  variation 
IT  of  longitude,  you  have  the  longitude  of  the 
r  W.  in  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour.  But  this 
lires  correction  when  the  corrcsjwnding  observa- 
Jreenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  can  be 
for  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  may  be  erroneous  more 
lom  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  the 

lA  Biglit  perhaps  bo  further  rxtcndrU  wilh  lulvautaf^o.  SappoM 
tie  muon*s  bright  liuib  on  the  mcriilian  of  Grccnwicli  to  bo  tn ;  on 
of  a:iyothi>r  place  Iho  longitude  of  which  is  required,  m';  Ihc  longi- 
ace  to  be  /,  4-  iwhen  Wt-st,  nnd  —  East;  then  m'  pan  be  thua  ex- 
;l»-Hn/-f-Ai>-fc/3-frf/4,  u  liiie  o.  b,  c,  aud  d  can  he  prv\iuui.ly 
*iii{{  iu  decimals  of  a  day.    Th«;  approximate  Viiliie  of  /,  from  the 

;    SiibstitutiDg  thia  value  for  /,  let  the  gum  of  tlie  other 
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stars  may  not  be  perfectly  well  determined,  though  that 
fault  is  daily  disappearing.  By  using  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  and  stars  observed  at  Greenwich,  the  longitude  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  errors  of  the  tables.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  more  convenient,  to  let 
the  former  computation  stand,  and  to  compute  the  longi- 
tude of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  &c.,  from  tne  observations 
respectively  made  there,  taking  care  to  note  the  signs 
of  the  resulting  longitudes.  Then  if  the  longituues 
of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown  place  are  both  cast 
or  both  west,  the  differcnco  will  be  the  true  longitude 
of  the  unknown  place,  east  or  west  of  the  known  one. 
Some  telescopes  give  a  larger  image  of  the  moon  than 
others,  and  its  apparent  diameter  is  affected  by  varying  tlie 
aperture  of  the  object-glass.  The  resulting  errors  in  the 
longitude  are  got  rid  of  by  observing  the  second  limb  as 
often,  if  possible,  as  the  first,  and  then,  keeping  the  results  se- 
parate, by  taking  a  mean  of  the  two.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion among  many  observers,  that  there  is  no  need  to  care  for 
the  position  of  the  transit.  Now  any  considerable  error  in  the 
position  of  the  transit  does  occasion  an  equivalent  error  in 
the  longitude,  and  though  it  can  be  corrected,  if  there  are 
data  for  detcnnining  the  want  of  adjiutment^  this  gives 
some  trouble  in  the  computation.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  a 
transit  very  nearly  in  the  meridian,  and  to  adjust  it  in  every 
respect,  at  least  approximately,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
carelessness  in  this  respect.  The  observer  should  always 
take  the  transits  of  a  star  near  the  pole,  and  of  all  Green- 
wich stars  above  and  below  the  moon  which  pass  about  the 
time  of  her  culmination,  and  it  is  proper  to  reverse  the  instru- 
ment on  alternate  nights.  When  the  place  of  observation 
is  very  distant  from  Greenwich,  it  will  be  necessary,  until 
the  quantities  a,  6,  c,  J,  mentioned  in  the  note,  be  computed, 
to  take  a  little  more  trouble.  The  approximate  longitude 
is  calculated  as  before,  and  then  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon'sbright 
hmb  must  be  computed  for  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time, 
from  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  for  every  hour ;  the  moon*s  semi- 
diameter  in  R.  A.  must  also  be  computed.  Wo  have  found 
it  on  the  whole  most  intelligihlc,  and  therefore  most  safe,  to 
compute  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  on  two  hypo- 
theses of  longitude,  one  the  minute  above  and  the  other  the 
minute  below  the  approximate  value.  These  results  are  to 
be  rx)rrected  by  the  Greenwich  or  other  observations  for  the 
error  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  then,  by  simple  proportion,  the 
correction  is  determined  for  one  of  the  hypothetical  longi- 
tudes. This  is  rather  a  long  process,  but  it  is  strictly  accu- 
rate, and  the  steps  are  intelligible  as  the  computer  proceeds. 
The  method  of  determining  the  longitude  by  transits  of  the 
moon  and  stars  is  the  best  for  places  very  distant  in  lati- 
tude or  longitude,  where  the  same  occultations  cannot 
be  seen.  It  is  nearly  as  good  for  the  roost  distant  as 
the  nearest  place,  the  variation  of  the  error  of  the  lunar 
tables  being  the  only  additional  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and 
the  phenomenon  presents  itself  very  often.  It  does  however 
require  a  very  nice  and  well  fixed  instrument  and  a  careful 
observer,  as  !•  error  in  observing  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  will 
cause  an  error  of  nearly  30»  in  the  resulting  longitude,  or  } 
of  a  degree.  A  considerable  mass  of  observations  of  both 
limbs  corrected  by  corresponding  observations  will  scarcely 
be  more  than  2"  or  3^  wrong. 

4.  But  where  a  transit  instrument  cannot  be  carried,  or 
cannot  be  used,  as  at  sea,  the  longitude  must  be  found  as- 
tro?iomically  by  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
planets,  or  fixed  stars,  measured  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment. This  apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  the  true  dis- 
tance, i.e,  such  as  it  would  be,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  as  these  distances  are  computed  and  set  down  in  tho 
*  Nautical  Almanac*  for  every  three  hours  Greenwich  time, 
as  they  would  be  seen  frorj  tne  same  place,  tho  Greenwich 
time  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  observation  can  bo 
calculated.  But  the  time  at  the  place  is  always  su])posed 
to  be  known  from  observation,  and  hence  the  difterence 
gives  the  longitude.  The  longitude  may  bo  determined 
on  shore  by  lunar  obsor\'atiou8,  and,  if  a  stand  be  used,  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  at  sea.  All  ships  and  travellers 
ought  to  be  well  supplied  wilh  chronometers,  i.e.  the  means 
of  keeping  their  Greenwich  time  when  by  observation  tliey 
have  got  it,  and  then  the  result  of  the  observation  and  com- 
putation is  simply  stated  to  be  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  Greenwich  time.  The  chronoiuetLT,  if  the  rate  be  pretty 
well  known,  continues  to  give  the  Greenwich  time  (the  cor- 
rection for  error  and  rate  being  applied)  for  several  days; 
and  tho  longitude  is  found  every  day,  by  compaxins^  tbA 
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actual  time  at  the  place  of  obserration  with  the  Greenwich 
time  at  the  same  moment,  given  by  the  chronometer.  We 
have  spoken  as  if  one  chronometer  alone  were  used,  but  it 
is  mere  folly  to  rely  upon  one  or  even  two  chronometers  in 
a  ship,  or  in  important  geographical  researches.*  These  are 
to  be  compared  from  day  to  day,  to  ascertain  Wiat  they  arc 
not  suddenly  altering  their  rates,  and  also  whenever  any 
astronomical  observation  is  made  which  determines  the 
Greenwich  time  (for  that  gives  the  error  of  each  of  the 
chronometers),  or  the  time  at  the  place.  In  reducing 
observed  lunar  distances  to  the  true  lunar  distances, 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  moon  and  stars 
at  the  time  of  observation  are  required,  and  at  sea  two 
observers  are  commonly  set  to  measure  these  altitudes 
at  the  moment  the  lunar  observer  gives  a  signal  that  he 
has  made  the  contact;  indeed  a  fourth  person  is  sometimes 
engaged  in  noting  the  chronometer.  On  shore  this  profusion 
of  aids  cannot  always  be  obtained,  nor  are  they  at  all  wanted. 
If  the  time  at  the  place  and  the  latitude  be  known,  the  al- 
titudes may  be  computed,  or  the  observer  may  proceed  thus : 
Ist,  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  planet,  or  star ;  2ndly,  an  alti- 
tude of  the  moon's  bright  Umb ;  3rdly,  three  lunar  distances : 
4thly,  a  second  altitude  of  the  moon ;  and  5thly,  a  second 
altitude  of  the  star  or  sun,  noting  the  chronometer  at  each 
observation.     He  will  then  have  the  means,  by  simple  pro- 

Sortion,  of  reducing  the  altitudes  to  what  they  would  have 
een  at  the  time  of  observing  the  lunar  distances. 
We  should  advise  observers,  who  are  properly  furnished 
with  chronometers,  rather  to  make  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations on  a  few  favourable  nights,  than  to  take  a  few 
observations  on  many  nights.  By  observing  several  lunar 
distances  on  both  sides  of  the  moon,  and  from  all  the 
stars  and  planets  east  and  west  given  in  the  'Nautical 
Almanac,*  the  errors  of  the  instrument  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure eliminated,  and  the  error  of  observation  much  dimi- 
nished. It  is  evident  that  if  two  equal  distances  are 
taken,  one  east  of  the  moon  and  the  other  west,  then  any 
error  of  the  instrument,  such  as  erroneous  index  error, 
want  of  parallelism  in  the  glasses  or  telescope,  excentricity, 
&c.,  would  be  the  same  in  each,  and  therefore  could  be  got 
rid  of.  In  like  manner,  if  two  observations  on  the  same 
side  of  the  moon  give  different  longitudes,  it  is  clear  that 
the  instrument  has  some  error  which  is  not  index  error. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  in 
treating  of  the  sextant.  The  luni-solar  obser\'ations  are 
generally  preferred  by  seamen  (and  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory),  partly  perhaps  because  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  by  giving  time  at  the  place,  is  immediately  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  the  longitude.  The  longitude  from 
lunar  distances,  however  carefully  taken,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  very  great  nicety.  With  all  appliances,  a  distance 
to  10",  and  a  longitude  to  20*,  or  1-1 2th  of  a  degree,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  certain,  and  the  errors  of  the 
lunar  tables  will  not  unfrequcntly  double  this  error.  At 
sea  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  any  series  of  lunar  dis- 
tances for  a  less  quantity  than  1"  of  longitude,  or  l-4th  of 
a  degree,  but  this  is  quite  suthcient  for  the  puri>oses  of  navi< 
gation  in  open  seas. 

The  computation  of  lunar  distances  is  very  easily  per- 
formed by  lliomson's  tables,  which  are  exceedingly  con^ 
venicnt,  and  require  only  a  little  more  extension.  They 
are  approximate,  but  near  enough  fur  the  navigator  ani 
the  traveller  en  route.  As  the  la'^t  accuracy  can  only  bo 
given  to  the  computations  after  the  errors  of  the  lunar 
tables  are  corrected,  there  is  no  need  of  much  refinement 
in  the  previous  work. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  longitude  on  shore  by 
taking  altitudes  of  the  moon  with  the  mercurial  horizon ;  and 
between  and  near  the  tropics  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 
In  these  low  latitudes  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  altitude  is 
nearly  vortical  and  very  rapid,  and  this  motion  is  doubled 
by  observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  its  image 
seen  by  reflexion.  The  bright  edge  of  the  moon  is  a  good 
object  in  reflecting  instniments.    The  calculation  may  be 

•  In  the  AM  plnra  chzononeten  are  liable  ta  accident <,  and  secondly,  lo 
change  Uielr  ratoa,  iind  that  M>nietimcB  by  jumps.  With  two  chronometer.t  »r*'i- 
dence  it  ifiven  of  error  by  their  discrepance,  and  with  three,  tho  I'aultv  chrono- 
meter may  be  d«>tected.  The  be»l  two  day  box-chronomctcm  may  be  boii^fht 
for  40  gaineat,  and  the  best  gold  and  sliver  podcotrchronometera  for  40  and  30 
guinea*  n^spcctively.  There  t«  an  idle  opinion  that  chronometrnt  nro  not  t'o*)d 
pocltetwatchejj.  They  are  perhaps  a  Uttle  more  liable  U>  injury  vhrn  ^et  Mi, 
than  fithcr  watchee,  on  account  of  the  heavy  cumiien^ted  balance,  but  after 
wearitiir  chK»nomoter*  for  years  without  any  particular  care,  we  l»elieve  that 
tliree  good  pocket-chrouometen,  not  larger  than  common  watches,  will  keep 
ih»  lijsfr  for  a  mouth,  aa  well  as  it  can  be  got  by  lunar  distance. 


made  thus :— Tlie  time  at  the  place  must  be  most  scrupo. 
lously  determined,  and  tho  error  and  rate  of  the  chioDo- 
meter  known,  if  possible,  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun 
on  each  side  of  noon  and  midnight  Then  the  error  of 
the  chronometer  being  known  at  the  place  and  time  of 
observation,  assume  an  approximate  value  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  determine  the  Greenwich  time,  the  R.  A.  sod 
declination  of  the  moon,  and  its  apparent  diameter  aad 
parallax.  Each  altitude  of  the  moon  will,  when  properly 
reduced,  give  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  which,  if  tike 
assumed  longitude  be  correct,  will  agree  with  the  error  ob- 
tained by  the  sun  or  stars.  If  there  be  a  difference,  a  second 
longitude  may  be  assumed,  and  thus,  as  has  been  shown  in 
speaking  of  transits  of  the  moon,  the  terms  obtained  from 
which,  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  true  longitude  can  be 
deduced.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  douoling  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  moon  in  observing  by  reflexion,  and  the  shsif- 
ness  of  the  images,  may  make  up  for  the  error  committed 
in  ascertaining  and  keeping  the  time,  but  of  this  theob* 
server  must  be  the  judge. 

Determination  qf  Greenwich  Time  by  Chronometers, 
— Hitherto  the  Greenwich  time  has  been  extracted  from 
astronomical  phenomena,  but  where  the  distance  is  not 
great,  the  time  may  be  brought  from  Greenwich  by  chrooo- 
meters.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  longitude  of  Madeui 
were  required:  then  having  ascertained  the  errors  and  rates 
of  several  goo<l  chronometers  at  Greenwich,  they  are  carried 
to  Madeira,  and  their  errors  on  the  meridian  of  Madein, 
and  their  rates,  determined  there.  The  Greenwich  time  u 
known  from  each  chronometer,  supposing  the  rate  during 
the  voyage  to  be  the  mean  of  the  rates  before  and  after,  and 
thus  each  chronometer  gives  a  longitude  of  Madeira,  and 
the  mean  of  the  whole  is  taken.  The  voyage  back  to 
Greenwich,  in  like  manner,  with  the  errors  and  rates  od 
arriving  at  Greenwich,  furnish  a  second  longitude ;  and  if 
the  motion  at  sea  has  any  tendency  to  alter  the  rates,  tbis 
cause  will  affect  the  first  determination  with  a  certain  emr, 
white  it  affects  the  second  determination  with  exactly  the 
same  error,  but  in  a  different  sense.  If  it  increases  thedif* 
ference  of  longitude  one  way,  it  diminishes  it  the  other  way. 
By  a  mean  of  several  such  voyages  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude  of  places  within  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight's  jou>- 
ney  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  exactness.  Thi 
best  determination  of  this  kind  which  has  come  to  ow 
knowledge  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Berlii 
andAltona.  {Berliner  Jahrbuch^  1839.)  There  are  sow 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  determining  longitudes  dio- 
nometrically,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  ipbQ 
known  that  two  observers  will  sometimes  differ  sevenl 
tenths  of  a  second  from  each  other  in  getting  the  time  tt 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  instrument.  Now  thii 
personal  equation^  if  it  exist  between  the  observers  at  the 
two  places,  will  affect  the  longitude  by  exactly  its  amount; 
hence  the  observers  should  be  reversed  for  half  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  if  possible,  or  their  relative  pereonal  eqmt 
tion  found  by  comparison  with  each  other,  or»  at  least, 
with  a  third  person.  The  accuracy  of  a  chronometrirtl 
longitude  depends  on  the  distance  in  time  between  thi 

f laces  compared  and  the  smoothness  of  the  conveyaim. 
t  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  where  the  distances  do  not  a- 
ceed  three  or  four  days*  journey,  and  where  there  aie  gold 
caniage- roads  or  steam-boats.  At  sea,  for  voyages  of 
moderate  length,  the  Greenwich  time  may  be  taken  almoit 
entirely  from  chronometers,  and  if  the  number  be  considv- 
able,  and  the  watches  good,  there  is  little  occasion  ftr 
lunar  distances,  except  for  the  greater  caution,  and  fobs 
assured  against  any  accident  affecting  all  the  timekeep0 
the  same  way. 

Determinatiofi  of  Greenwich  Time  by  Sif^nals.-^AwUlSm 
mode  of  ascertaining  differences  of  longitude  is  tibat  sf 
conveying  the  time  from  one  point  to  another  by  6rt« 
signals  or  rockets.  Thus  if  a  rocket  is  fired  from  i 
station  between  two  observatories,  and  the  explosion  Dotal 
in  the  time  proper  to  each  place^  the  difference  between  Un 
times  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.  A  chain  of  sodi 
signals  may  be  extended  a  considerable  distance  thus: 
Let  the  two  points  to  be  connected  be  A  and  B,  and  let  la 
observer  with  a  chronometer  be  placed  at  a,  and  otheit' 
with  rockets  at  a,  ^3,  thus:  A,  a,  a,  /3,  B.  Then  the  ob- 
servers at  A  and  B  note  the  rockets  from  a  and  ^3  in  timcf 
of  their  respective  observatories.  The  person  statioiM»i  at 
a  notes  by  his  chronometer  the  rockets  at  a  and  fi  (suppose 
^  at  10  minutes  after  a),  and  as  he  observes  a  at  the  saixM 
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il  moment  with  A,  A  would  see  /3,  if  it  wore  visible, 
)  minutes  later  than  he  does  actually  see  a,  and  there- 
be  explosion  of  p  is  known  in  time  proper  to  A*s 
atory ;  but  it  is  also  seen  by  B  at  the  same  moment 

time,  and  therefore  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
9d.  In  like  manner  any  number  of  intermediate 
«  of  obserrers  and  rockets  may  be  interpolated 
«  two  distant  points,  A  and  B.  The  relative  per- 
equation  of  the  observer  at  A  and  B  must  be  taken 
count  both  as  astronomers  and  obseriers  of  signals, 
)  personal  equation  of  the  intermediate  observer  does 
feci  the  observation.  In  this  way  the  longitude  of 
Wmi  Greenwich  was  determined.  {Phil.  Tram,) 
illy,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  one  place  from 
r  may  be  determined  by  measurements  on  itie  earth's 
t,  if  the  figure  of  the  earth  be  sufficiently  well  known, 
xideiical  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  in  many  cases 
not  to  agree  \iith  those  found  astronomically,  owing, 

supposed,  to  some  variations  in  the  density  of  the 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  observation.  It 
Bvcr  a  convenient  way  of  finding  the  latitude  and 
ide  of  points  near  a  well-established  observatory,  and 
rted  by  trigonometrical  survey. 


the  distance  P  G  in  feet  and  the  bearing  K  G  P  of 
Dt  P  from  the  ob8er\-atory  G  be  known  by  survey, 
N  be  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Then  drawing  P  K 
ndicular  to  G  N,  P  K  «=  P  G  X  sin  of  P  G  K  and 
P  G  X  cos  P  G  K,  when  P  K  and  G  K  are  known,  in 
*ind  the  value  of  ^  K  G  in  seconds  of  latitude  approxi- 
by  supposing  1"  to  be  =  100' 8  feet,  and  add  or  sub- 
hit,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  latitude  of  G,  which 
e  the  latitude  of  M,  the  middle  point ;  call  this  X.  Then 
ue  in  English  feet  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  M  is 

•7  +  number  thclogarithm  o^  which  =  |_?2^J^'*®j?jJ^ 

3  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  tho  same  parallel 
;lish  feet  ^ 

^     *  1+2  logsmX 

bete  values  of  a  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  the 
«t  G  K  and  P  K  are  readily  converted  into  arcs  of 
•  and  longitude. 

this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  '  Encyclo- 
Ifetropolitana,'  art.  '  Figure  of  the  Earth.' 
solution  of  the  problems  assumed  to  be  known  in 
Bgung  article  may  be  found  in  all  treatises  on  astro- 
uad  in  most  collections  of  tables  of  navigation.  We 
leommended  Thomson's  'Tables'  as  very  convenient, 
ifficiently  ac<!urate  for  the  traveller  and  navigator, 
f  tables  and  methods  which  a  man  has  become  accus- 
to  will  do.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  give 
I  and  explanations  for  the  opinions  here  advanced, 
'  will  give  two  or  three  recommendations  which  few 
lis  will  regret  to  have  followed.  The  first  is  to  make, 
praeticable,  large  masses  of  careful  and  unhurried 
itions,  and  especially  to  observe  the  rules  given  above 
llifying  instrumental  error,  by  making  such  ob- 
ens  that  a  given  error  will  have  contrary  efiects  in 
iiU.  Secondly,  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting  their 
Bents  and  their  timekeepers,  which  should  come  from 
imkers,  and  be  carefully  tried  before  starting,  espe- 
\X  such  temperatures  as  tho  traveller  may  expect  to 
ith.  A  chronometer  which  is  excellent  for  a  polar  ex- 
may  be  an  indifferent  watch  on  the  Tigris  or  in  the 
r  of  Africa,  and  versd  vice.  For  any  overland  expe- 
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dition  three  pocket  chronometers  should  at  least  be  taken, 
and  the  number  must  be  increased  according  to  the  length, 
the  difficulty,  and  the  importance  of  the  journey,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  for  stoppages,  changes  of  rate,  acci- 
dents, &c. :  a  belt  of  half  a  dozen  chronometers  would  scarcely 
be  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience.  Lastly,  if  the  traveller's  object 
be  chiefly  that  of  determining  exact  positions,  he  should  be 
careful  to  determine  the  longitudes  of  all  his  principal  points 
by  solar  eclipses  or  occultations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  if 
he  cannot  carry  and  fix  a  transit.  At  these  points  he  should 
determine  the  rates  of  his  chronometers  for  a  new  de- 
parture, and  determine  as  much  of  the  country  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  by  journeys  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
returning  to  the  same  place.  When  the  principal  points 
are  well  fixed  (we  speak  of  longitudes,  for  good  latitudes 
may  be  got  with  almost  any  instrument,  or  by  any  person), 
the  chronometers  will  fix  every  halting-place  where  the  time 
is  observed,  and  this  may  be  got  in  a  few  minutes  any  fine 
night  or  morning  or  afternoon ;  and  then  the  itineraries, 
compass  bearings,  marches,  &c,  and  all  the  loose  informa- 
tion on  which  too  much  of  our  geography  is  founded,  will 
furnish  valuable  details  in  the  proper  place.  The  necessary 
apparatus  is  not  very  expensive  or  cumbrous,  and  with  a 
little  practice  can  be  managed  by  a  moderately  intelligent 
and  methodical  person. 

LONGLAND,  or  LANGELANDE,  ROBERT,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  *  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman.*  He 
was  a  secular  priest,  bom  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  afterwards  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. ; 
and,  as  Bale  assures  us,  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Wicliffl  Longland,  according  to  the  same  author,  com- 
pleted the 'Visions'  in  1369,  when  John  Chichester  was 
mayor  of  London.  The  poem  here  named  consists  of 
'  Xa.  Passus'  (pauses  or  breaks),  exhibiting  a  series  of 
dreams  supposed  to  have  happened  to  the  author  on  the 
Malvern  Hills  in  W^orcestershire.  It  abounds  in  strong 
allegorical  painting,  and  censures  with  great  humour  and 
fancy  most  of  the  vices  incident  to  the  several  professions  of 
life,  and  particularly  inveighs  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  and  the  absurdities  of  superstition;  the  whole 
written,  not  in  rhyme,  but  in  an  uncouth  alliterative  versi* 
fication.  Of  the  •  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman '  there  are  two 
distinct  versions,  or  rather  two  sets  of  manuscripts,  each 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  peculiar  readings.  Of  one, 
no  fewer  than  three  editions  were  printed  in  1550,  by 
Robert  Crowley;  and  one  in  1561,  by  Owen  Rogers, 
to  which  is  sometimes  subjoined  a  separate  poem,  en- 
titled 'Pierce  tho  Plowman's  Crode,'  a  production  of  a 
later  date  than  the  'Visions,'  inasmuch  as  Wicliff',  who 
died  in  1384,  is  mentioned  (with  honour)  in  it  as  no  longer 
living.  Of  the  other  version  of  the  'Visions,*  the  only 
edition  is  that  published  by  Dr.Tliomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
4to.,  London,  1813,  who,  in  the  following  year,  republished 
the  'Crede,'  from  the  first  edition  of  that  poem  printed  by 
Reynold  Wolfe,  in  1553. 

(Bale's  Script,  Illustr.,  4to.,  Bas,  1559,  cent,  vi.,  p.  474; 
Percy's  Reliques,  edit.  1 794,  ii.  272 ;  Ellis's  Specim.  qf  Engl, 
Poet.,  i,  147;  Whitaker's  edit,  of  R  Plouhman,  Introd, 
Disc.) 

LONGOBARDS,LONGOBARDI,orLANGOBARDI, 
a  nation  of  antient  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ger- 
man.,  40)  as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi :  he  describes  them  as  few 
in  number,  but  secured  by  their  bravery  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  It  appears  that  they  lived  east  of  the 
Elbe,  towaros  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  W^arnefridus 
says  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  and  that 
their  name  was  Viniles,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
that  of  Langobards,  from  two  Teutonic  words,  lang  and 
bart,  'long- beards.'  The  Longobards  joined  Arminius 
against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevi.  {Tvuciu,  Annal.,  ii. 
46.) 

During  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  sera  the 
Longobards  followed  tlie  general  movement  of  tho  northern 
nations  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  we  find  them  acting  as  allies  of  Odoacer, 
king  of  Italy,  whose  dominion  extended  also  over  Noricum, 
and  bordered  on  the  region  then  occupied  by  the  Longo- 
bards. The  Longobards  afterwards  totally  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated  the  Heruli ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  they  occupied  part  of  Pannonia,  under 
their  king  Audoin.  Here  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Gcpid»,  a  nation  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
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la^turn  empure*  und  which  the  Longobards,  with  the  assist-  > 
Imiu'e  of  the  Avari,  a  tribe  of  the  Ilunni,  totally  defeated. 
■  [Alhoim*] 

[      In  thtr  year  568  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  near 
(Forutii  JuUi.  and  led  iho  Loiigobards  Ut  ibe  conquest  of 
[file  ulaiiis  of  North  Italy,  which  have  ever  since  been  called 
jfey  Ihe  name  of  the  conquerors.    [Lombardy,]     Pavia  be- 
l^rame  the  capital  of  the  Longobards.    Together  with  the 
Vl^nigobards  there  came  into  Italy  thousand«  of  men  of  other 
(tribes,  which    followed   tbe   standard  of  Alboiii,   namely, 
p Saxon*.  Suevi,  Gepidae,  Bul»;arians„  Pannoiiians,   Sarraa- 
lians,  and  others,  (Warnefrid,,  b.  ii..  ch.  26/)  After  Alboin's 
Idtf.itb  the  chief  of  the  Lonpobarda  elected  Clefo  m  hi»  sue- 
[iscswr,  A.D.  573  ;  but  on  bia  being  raurdererl  by  a  servant, 
eighleen  monlha  after,  the  nation  becara©  divided  among  a 
IniHuhef  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Ticino  or  Pavia,  a  duke  of 
TFriuli,  a  duke  of  Trenlo,  a  duke  of  Bergaiuo,  a  duke  of 
I BreHcm,  besides  thirty  dukes  inao  many  other  cities.    Under 
Ithe^e  flukej*  the  LonjioWrdd  penetrated  south  of  the  Apeu- 
InineN  and  conquered  Tuscany,  Liguria,  Umbria,  and  part  of 
I  Campania.     The   Byzantine   etnperors  retained  Ravenna, 
|Kume   and   its   duchy,    Padua,   Genoa,    Apulia,  Calabria^ 
[H»ple»,  and  the  southern  exlremUy  of  Italy  with  Sicdy. 
,'The  govern tnen I  of  ihe  dukes,'  a^ya  Warnefrid,  *was  very 
iTe?isive  lo  the  Roman  or  native  inhabtianls,  many  of 
bin  were  put  to  death,  an<l  »he  rest  deprived  of  part  of 
f  property,  and  obliged  lo  pay  tribute  for  the  rest.*  After 
'  ten  yctirs  of  this  disorderly  ilominimi  of  ibe  dukes,  the 
L^niLjobaidji  chotie  fur  their  king  Autaris*  tion  of  Clefo.  5^6 
—  5f>'J.     Hi«  reign  was  prosperous  :  be  repulii-d  the  aiiacks 
of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and  *jf  the  By zan lines  on  the 
other;  wnd  he  carried  his  arms  into  southern  Italy,  where 
he  founded  the  dukedom  of  Benevento»     After  ihe  death 
of  Autans,  his  widow  Tbeodolinda,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Boiaaria,  or  Bavaria,  married  Agilulfu*,  duke  of 
,  Turin,  who  was  acknowledged  by  tbe  Longohard&  as  their 
1  kinj^.     Agilulfuj*,  ihrougb  tbe  persuasion  uf  hi»  wife,   be- 
I  came  a  Catholic,  most  of  his*  countrymen   liemg  Aiiana, 
[  ind  marie  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  binhop  uf  Rome. 
Tbeodolinda  buUi  the  church  and  palace  of  Munza.  where 
was  deposited  the  iron  crown  (so  called  from  a  nad,  said 
to   be   from   the  cross   of  our   Saviour,   which   u   riveted 
inside  uf  the  crown),  which  has  served  ever  since  for  (he 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lom hardy,      Agilulfus   look 
Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided  with 
tbe  Eastern  emperor.    Truces  were  repeatedly  made  be- 
tween the   Longobards   and   the  Byzantines   €f  Ravenna. 
Agilulfim  died  in  615,  and  waH  succeeded  by  his  son  Ada- 
loaldus,  under  the  regency  of  Theodolmda.     AdaloaMus, 
ten  yeara  after,  having  lost  his  mother,  was  deponed,  ua  the 
chroniclers  say,  because  he  was  ini^^ane,  and  Aiiovaldus  waa 
elecleil  in  his  istcad.    Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Arioval- 
du&,  except  that  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  a.i>,  636, 
It  waA  uiider  his  reign  that  Cijlumbanus,  the  Irish  monk 
mnd  miisionary,  after  passing  through  Helvetia  and  Rhmtia, 
came  iulo  Italy  and  founded  tbe  monastery  of  Hobbio,  near 
the    Ligurian   Apennines,  which   aftei'WDr»is  became  cele- 
bratctl  ibr  itu  wealth  and  its  collection  of  MSS. 

Afiur  tho  death  of  Ariovaldus,  Rot  bar,  son-in-law  of 
Agilulfuii.,  was  elected  in  hjs  place.  Rothar  was  Ihe  first 
who  made  a  compilation  of  the  unwriticn  Iuwm  and  nsages 
of  the  Longobardst  and  pubUsbed  Ibem  in  a  kind  of  barba* 
rous  Latin,  under  the  name  of  Edict,  with  bia  own  preface 
and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  Longobarda  and  the  Roman  or  subject  popular 
tion,  which  continued  lo  live  under  ibo  Roman  law*  The 
dijtinclion  lietween  the  two  races  tbe  conquerors  and  the 
couqueied^  seems  to  have  continued  mild  tlie  fall  of  the 
Longohard  durainiou.  By  a  subsequent  law  of  King  Liut- 
prand,  who  made  considerable  additions  to  Ihe  edict  of 
llotbar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longo- 
hard woman,  the  children  born  from  ^ucb  a  marriage  were 
Roman,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  fitther.  The  laws 
of  the  Lungobarda  resembled  in  their  spirit  those  of  the 
Burgundian%  Franks,  and  olher  Teutonic  races.  Pecuniary 
compensation  was  awarded  for  most  personal  injuries,  a^n 
aautta,  wounds,  mutilation,  and  for  homicide.  Adultery 
and  thufl  were  punished  with  death.  Emigration  was  for- 
bidden, and  sedition  or  mutiny  was  a  capital  crime.  The 
judges  were  strictly  warned  against  partiality  or  corruption, 
and  onjijiued  to  decide  causes  within  a  limited  number  of 
days.  Single  combat  or  duelling  was  toleraied,  though  its 
'  arBct«ri«ed  by  Liutprand  as  absurd,    tlpon 


the  whole,  the  laws  of  the  Longobards  were  araoii|;  t)m 
most  rational  and  e<|tiitable  of  those  of  the  northern  Datiom 
which  divided  among  themselves  Ihe  ruins  of  the  Westani 
empire,  and  as  such  have  received  the  commendaticii  «! 
Montesc^uieu^  Gibbon,  Johann  Miiller,  and  others. 

Wilh  regard  to  Ihe  political  system  of  the  Longobards*  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  federal  ion  under  an  elective  kiti^ 
who  was  the  chief  of  Ihe  nation,  something  like  the  fobfa* 
queut  confederation  of  the  German  empire.  Wbeti  Autarii 
Wiifi  elected  king,  the  dukes  in  a  general  asseoiblj  a^raod 
to  give  one  half  of  their  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  Co^tl 
office  and  state,  but  in  other  respects  I  hey  acted 
reigns  in  their  respective  duchiej^  each  making 
conquests  on  his  own  account,  as  appears  by  tbe  < 
and  also  by  the  letters  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  Ws 
find  a  duke  of  Benevcnto  extending  his  conquests  as  Jar  as 
Cotrone.  the  dukes  of  Spoleti  taking  several  towna  of  B^ 
bma,  and  Ihe  dukes  of  Friuli  repeatedly  engaged  in  deadly 
warfare  against  tbe  Avari  and  Sclavonians,  without  the  rest 
of  tbe  Lon  go  hards,  or  the  king  himself,  intervening  tt 
parties  in  these  quarrels.  The  orders  and  enaetmetaH  ^f 
tbe  king  required  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  army  1 1  * 
the  two  vvords  are  used  ba  synonymous)  of  the  Longobarii. 
The  king  was  supreme  judge  and  commander,  but  not  ith 
solute  legislator.  These  relations  were  maintained  with 
lolerable  fairness  among  the  Longobards  ihemseKef^  but 
with  regard  lo  the  treatment  of  their  Roman  subjects  Ihi 
caso  was  somewhat  different.  Several  modem  wrtai^ 
Giannone,  Muratori,  Denina,  Bossi,  and  others,  bifi 
considered  the  Itahans,  or  '  Romans,*  as  they  were  called, 
under  tbe  Lcmgobard  dominion,  as  enjoying  equal  prifv 
leges  wilh  their  Longobard  masters;  but  Manzoni,  in  « 
very  sensible  and  soberly  written  disquisition  on  tbeiub- 
jecl,  has  dispelled  this  delusion.  {Dhcor§o  sopra  akm 
pufUi  delkt  Sioria  Lon^obardtea  in  Italia^  annexed  lo  Mift- 
zoni*s  Iraj^edy  of  Adelchi.} 

The  *  Roman*  or  Italian  subjects  of  the  Longobattb 
were  looked  upon  as  a  conquered  and  subject  race,  not  «- 
acily  like  the  IleUita  at  Sparta,  but  still  they  had  neither 
the  same  ]>olitical  nor  civil  rights  as  the  eonquenn; 
they  had  no  voice  in  their  assemblies;  they  bad  do 
against  the  caprice  of  their  Longobard  rulers;  tbey 
among  themselves  according  to  the  Roman  law,  bat 
atTaini  between  Ihera  and  the  Longobards  they  were_ 
by  Longobard  judges  and  according  to  the  Loaj 
law. 

Rolhar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Thnacia  Lit« 
nenais,  or  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  III 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  died  a.d.  653,  and  was  sucoeedbd  bf  l« 
son  Rodoaldus,  who  after  five  years*  reign  was  killed  by  t 
Longobard  lor  having  seduced  his  wife,  Aripertni^  • 
nephew  of  queen  Thcodelinda,  being  elected  in  his  pltcc^ 
reigned  till  tho  year  601,  when  he  died,  and  his  two  ImOI 
Pertharilu*  and  Godebertus  divided  ibe  supreme  aulhentf 
between  them.  Godebertus  however  conspired  agaii 
brother,  who  was  obliged  to  run  away;  but  Cud 
himself  was  killed  by  Giimoaldus,  a  chief  from  Ben 
who  took  possession  of  the  crown,  a-d.  €62.  Grirooaldfft 
was  an  able  and  warlike  usurper.  He  defeated  the  FrsnU 
who  bad  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to  near  Asb. 
Shortly  af^er,  Consianii  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  sad 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  having  landed  with  an  army  stTs- 
rentum  with  ibe  intention  of  recovering  Italy  frotn  tb^ 
Longobards,  took  Luceria,  and  laid  siege  to  Beneventa,  of 
which  Rom  u  aid  us,  son  of  Grimoaldus,  was  duke.  GhSHh 
aldus  marched  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  bis  MIW 
and  obliged  Constans  to  raise  the  siege  and  reture  toNapha 
Constitns  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  which  was  atill  tubjaii 
to  Ihe  Eastern  emperors,  and  took  away  tbe  ornameittl 
the  churches.  He  then  retired  by  the  way  of  Reggie 
Sicily,  where  he  committed  many  acts  of  oppression,  aa) 
at  last  he  was  smothered  in  tbe  bath  at  Syracuse,  a.o. 
All  the  records  of  those  tiroes  concur  to  show  that  tboifj 
provinces  of  Italy  which  were  still  subject  to  the  Byfantiot 
emperors  were  much  worse  governed  than  the  dominions 
the  liongobards.  Under  the  reign  of  Gnmoaldus,  Al9e(%l 
or  Alseck,  a  chief  of  Bulgarians,  emigrated  to  Italy  with  sH 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  tbe  Lm- 
gobard  king.  The  king  sent  him  to  his  son  the  duke  af 
Benevento^  who  assigned  to  him  the  towns  and  territories 
of  Boianum,  SoBpinum,  ^sernia,  and  other  places  in 
country  of  Samnium,  which  had  rouiaincd  desolate  in  c 
sequence  of  the  wars.  Warnefrid  us  {h.  v,  eh*  89)  adda 
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the  descendants  of  those  Bulgarians  continued  there  in  his 
da)'8.  '  and  although  they  spoke  Latin,  had  not  lost  the 
use  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors ;'  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which  shows  that  the  general  language  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Charlema^e  was  still  the  Latin,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  northern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  country. 

GrimoflJdus  added  several  chapters  of  laws  to  the  edict 
or  compilation  of  Rothar,  and  after  a  successAil  reign  of 
nine  years  died  at  Pavia,  a.d.  671.  After  his  death  the 
exile  PerfharituB,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  England, 
returned,  and  by  universal  consent  resumed  the  crown. 
Pertharitus  reigned  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  688, 
leaving  his  son  Cunipertus,  who  had  married  Ermelinda, 
AD  Anglo-Saxon  lady.  Cunipertus  was  driven  away  by 
Alacbis,  dukeofTarentum,  but  he  returned,  defeated  and 
killed  Alacbis,  and  resumed  the  crown.  In  the  meantime 
Romnaldus,  duke  of  Benevento,  took  Tarentum  and  all  the 
neighbouring  country  from  the  Byzantines,  and  annexed  it 
to  his  dominions.  Cunipertus  died  in  the  year  700.  His 
Inhnt  son  Linpertus  was  put  to  death  by  Aripertus,  duke 
of  Turin,  who  assumed  the  crown.  Asprandus,  whom 
Cunipertus  had  appointed  guardian  to  his  son,  fled  into 
Boiaha  with  Liutprand,  the  son  of  Asprandus.  Nine  years 
afterwards  they  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Bava- 
limns,  and  after  a  battle,  in  which  Aripertus  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ticinus,  Asprandus  was  ac- 
luiovledged  king  of  the  Longobards ;  he  died  soon  after, 
and  his  son  Liutprandus  succeeded  him  by  common  con- 
sent, ajx  713. 

Liutprandus  reigned  thirty-two  years.  He  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Longobard  kings.  He  took  Ravenna  and 
Uie  Pentapolis,  but  a^erwards  made  peace  with  the  Byzan- 
tines and  restored  Ravenna,  was  friendly  with  the  pope 
Zacharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  at  that  time  were 
alienated  from  the  Eastern  emperors  in  consequence  of  the 
•ehism  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  he  was  also  friendly  with 
diaries  MarteU  to  whom  he  sent  assistance  against  the 
Sanicens,  who  had  entered  Provence  in  the  year  739.  Liut- 
prand raised  many  churches  and  other  buildings.  '  He 
was.'  says  Warnefrid, '  valiant  in  war,  but  fond  of  peace ;  of 
a  forgiving  disposition  ;  although  destitute  of  learning  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  yet  gifted  with  judgment  and  per- 
spicacity, and  worthy  of  being  compared  with  philosophers ; 
careful  of  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  a  legislator.'  His 
laws  are  joined  to  those  of  his  predecessors  Rothar  and 
Grimoald,  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Longobards. 
Liulprand  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand,  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  for  his 
misconduct,  when  Ratchis,  duke  of  FriuU,  was  elected  king. 
Ratchis,  after  five  years'  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the 
Clown,  and  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Monte  Casino, 
where  he  became  a  monk.  Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Astolphus.  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Astol- 
phus  were  peaceful  as  long  as  Zacharias,  a  prudent  and 
opright  pope,  continued  to  live.  After  the  death  of  Zacha- 
rias. Stephen  II.  succeeded  him,  who  began  to  intrigue  with 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  wished  to  extend  his  power 
into  Italy.  Astolphus,  on  his  side,  having  taken  Ravenna 
in  751,  aud  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  tho  Exarchs, 
attacked  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that 
city  also  to  his  authority.  Pepin  came  twice  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pope,  and  each  time  defeated  Astolphus  near 
Playia,  and  obliged  him  to  give  up  Ravenna,  toe  Penta- 

eis,  and  other  towns,  which  Pepin  is  said  to  have  then 
towed  upon  the  Roman  see.  This  donation  however 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy :  the  instrument 
does  not  exist,  but  is  said  to  have  been  lost.  Astolphus 
died  in  756,  and  Desiderius,  a  Longobard  duke,  was 
elected  his  successor.  Desiderius  renewed  the  quarrel 
of  Astolphus  with  the  pope,  and  not  only  seized  the  towns 
given  up  by  Astolphus,  but  likewise  devastated  the  duchy 
of  Rome.  The  pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  for 
assistance.  Charlemagne  came  into  Italy  a.d.  774,  defeated 
Desiderius,  and  carried  him  prisoner  into  France,  where  he 
became  a  monk.  Adelchis,  son  of  Desiderius,  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, from  whence  he  returned  to  Italy  with  some  troops, 
and  (ell  in  battle.  The  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  ended 
with  Desiderius,  and  the  Longobard  nation  and  its  terri- 
tories became  subject  to  Charlemagne. 

The  political  system  of  the  Longobards  was  weak :  1st, 
because  their  king  was  elective ;  2nd,  because  the  state  was 
divided  among  so  many  almost  independent  dukes;  3rd,  be- 
)  it  established  a  degrading  inferiority  between  them- 


selves  and  the  native  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  4th,  because 
it  never  could  or  would  enter  into  a  fair  alliance  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  whose  power  was  growing  very  fast  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Italians  or  •  Romans,'  both  of  the  Ix)ngo- 
bard  and  other  territories  of  Italy.  The  popes  were  in  fact 
the  protectors  and  the  hope  of  the  degraded  Roman  popu- 
lation, and  this  contributes  to  explain  the  facility  with 
which  Charlemagne  in  one  single  battle  overthrew  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  Longobards. 

LONGOMONTA'NUS.  Christian  Severin,  better 
known  as  Christian  Longomontanus,  from  the  latinized 
form  of  his  native  village,  Langsberg,  in  Denmark,  was  born 
in  the  year  1562.  His  early  education  was  probably  whoUy 
due  to  his  own  exertions,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  poor  ploughman,  would  scarcely  have  enabled 
him  to  incur  much  expense  on  that  account;  but  upon  tho 
death  of  this  parent,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  goo<l 
school  by  his  maternal  uncle.  This  improvement  in  young 
Severin's  condition  excited  so  much  jealousy  among  his 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  unfairly  dealt  with,  that 
he  determined,  in  1577,  upon  removine  to  Wiborg,  where 
he  lived  eleven  years,  •  working  by  night  to  cam  a  subsist- 
ence, and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  during  the 
day.'  After  this  he  went  to  Copenhagen  and  there  became 
known  to  Tycho  Brahd,  who  employed  him  in  reducing  lus 
observations  and  making  other  astronomical  calculations  up 
to  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  island  of  Hocne  in  1597, 
when  he  sent  him  to  Wandenbourg,  and  thence  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Benach,  near  Prague.  His  stay  here  was  nut  of 
long  duration,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  attacl.ment 
to  his  native  country,  though  it  is  perhaps  attributable  w^ 
the  death  of  his  patron,  which  happened  in  1601.  [Bhahk', 
TvcHO.]  He  returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  viaii 
the  place  which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Copernicus,  and  reached  Wiborg  about  the  year  160.'J,  where 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  (recteur)  of  the  gymiui- 
sium,  and  two  years  after  was  promoted  to  the  professursbip 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  within  two  years  of 
his  death.    He  died  at  Copenhagen,  8th  October,  16*17. 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  is  taken  from 
the  18th  volume  of  the  '  Memoires  des  Hommes  lUustres,* 
Paris,  1732;  *  Theses  sura  mam  doctrinro  EthicsB  complec- 
tentes,'  1610;  '  Disputatio  Ethica  de  AnimsB  Huinanoi 
Morbis,*  1610 ; '  Disputationes  dua)  de  Philosophia)  urigitie, 
utilitate,  definitione,  divisione,  et  addiscendi  ratioiie,' 
1611-18;  *  Systcmatis  Mathematici,'  parti;  *  Arithnui- 
ticam  Sulutam  duobus  libris  methodice  comprehendens,* 
1611;  '  Cyclometria  <^  Lunulis  reciproce  aemonstrata, 
unde  tam  are®,  quam  perimetri  Circuli  exacta  diniensio 
et  in  numeros  diductio  secuta  est,  hactenus  ab  omni- 
bus Mathematicis  unice  desiderata,*  1612,  1627,  and  1G64  ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Eclipsibus,'  1616;  '  Astronomia  Danica  in 
duas  partes  tributa,  quarum  prima  doctrinam  do  diuturiia 
apparente  Siderum  Kevolutione  super  SphsBra  armillari 
veterum  instaurata  duobus  libris  explicat;  secunda  Theorias 
de  Motibus  Planetarum  ad  Observationes  Tychonis  de 
Brah^  &c.  itidem  duobus  libris  complectitur,*  1622,  1640, 
and  1663  (Gassendi,  in  his  Life  of  Tycho  Brah^^  says  that 
this  work  belongs  rather  to  that  astronomer  than  to  Longo- 
montanus, since  the  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  were 
either  calculated  by  Longomontanus  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  T^'cho,  or  copied  by  him  from  those 
which  Tycho  had  previously  caused  to  be  computed) ;  '  Dis- 
putationes quatuor  Astrologicae,*  1622;  'Pentas  Problema- 
tum  PhilosophisD,'  1623;  'DeChronolabioHistorico,' 1627; 
'  Disputatio  de  Tempore  trium  Epocharum.  Mundi  Conditi, 
Christi  Nati,  etOlympiadis  prima)/  1629 ;  '  Zetemata  septem 
de  summo  hominis  bono,M630 ;  '  Disputatio  de  summo  hom- 
nis  malo,'  1630;  *  Geometrisd  qumsita  xiii.  de  C^'clomctri'i 
rational!  et  vera,'  1631;  'Inventio  Quadrature  Circuli,' 
1634  (this  work  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  dispute  be- 
tween the  author  and  Dr.  John  Pell,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, who  proved  that  the  demonstration  there  given  of  tho 
quadrature  of  the  circle  was  fallacious,  but  notwithstandinf: 
Longomontanus  died  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  effected 
that  which  has  since  been  shown  to  be  impracticable) ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Matheseos  Indole,'  1636 ;  *  Coronis  Problema- 
tica  ex  Mysteriis  Trium  Numerorum,'  1637 :  *  Problcmata 
duo  Geometrica,'  1638;  Problema  contra  Paulum  Guldi- 
num  de  Circuli  Mensura,'  1638 ;  '  Introductio  in  Theatrum 
Astronomicum/  1639 ;   '  Rotundi  in  Plano^  sea  Cvt<l^&\^.  ^V 
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»oliita  Meiisura,*  1644;  *EnergeiaPmporliunii  scsqiiitertiiTi' 
1644;  *  Conlroversia  cum  PcUin  de  veru  Circuli  Munsura,* 
1 C  4  5 .      ( H 11 U  0  u'i  Die  I  httartj :  Hh^.  Un  ire*  *.  J 

LONGUS  is  iliti  name  uf  iht*  aullmr.  or  supposed  nuLhor, 
of  a  Greek  pastoral  rummice,  'The  Loves  of  DapiinU  nud 
Chloc/or,  accoiding  ti>  the  lileral  vcrsiuii  of  thu  Greek  tide 
(Roi^tviKa  ra  i^ara  i^uipriv  c«*  XXuijn"),  '  Pastoral  Mallera  con- 
cerning Da^jhnis  and  Chloe/  which  has  been  generally  ad* 
mired  for  its  elegance  and  ai!uplicity»  a^iid  U  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimen*  of  ihat  kind  of  comp^siition.  We  know 
nolbin^  of  the  author,  uht>  U  suppot^ed  to  htive  lived  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  lera.  The  *  Daphuia  of  Gea- 
iicr  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  modern  composition  to 
an  unitatiun  of  the  work  of  Louijui.  This  pastoral  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are;  ihat  ol' 
Leipzig,  1777,  called  *  Variorum/  becauiie  it  eontains  the 
notes  of  former  editors;  Vdloison's.  with  numerous  notes 
by  the  editor,  Paris,  1778;  Schaefer's^  Leipzig,  1B03;  that 
of  Courier,  Romc»  1810;  that  of  Pasaow,  Leipzig,  1811, 
Greek  and  German;  and  by  Sinner.  Paris,  182tJ*  Courier 
discovered  in  ihc  MS.  of  Longua,  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  a  passage  of  sonic  length,  belong  nig  to  the  tirst 
b(X)k|  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  other  MSS.  He  fir&t 
published  the  fragment  separately  at  his  o^vn  expense  and 
distribyted  the  copies  gratis.  He  afterwmds  emWdied  it  in 
his  edition  of  the  whok  pastoral,  of  which  he  published 
only  52  copies,  most  of  which  he  sent  to  distinguished 
scbolttrs  of  various  conntriea.  He  also  republished  Amyot*s 
French  translation  of  Longus,  adding  to  it  the  trans* 
ktion  of  the  discovered  passage,  [Couriee,  Paul 
Lortsil 

LONGWY.    [Moselle] 

LONS-LE-SAUKIER.    [Jfra] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS.    [LriiOihKiEOu  Tslawds.] 

LOOK,  EAST  AND  WEST,     [Cornwall.] 

LOON  (Ornitboloiiy},  one  of  I  he  English  names  for  the 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  Coltjmbas  gtaciaiu,  fDlVJ-:!!, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  37*] 

LOP,  Lake,    [TrtiKiSTAN.] 

LOPE  DE  VEGA.     [Veua.] 

LO'PHIAD.'li,  a  family  of  fisheis  of  the  order  Araulhop- 
tery^ii.  The  Jiabea  of  this  fjmily  (which  forms  the  *  P***?- 
torale^  Pt^dicu/tes^  of  Cuvier)  are  distinguished  by  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  being  elongated  and  fbrtning  a  kind  of 
arm,  whieh  supports  the  pectoral  Ons.  The  skeleton  is 
semicartilaginous*  The  family  contains  four  genera:  Lo- 
p/ifus  (Cuv.),  Anietwanufi  (Commersou),  Matihe  tCuv.), 
and  Bairachm  (Bloch.^  Schn.) 

The  extraordinary  fish  Mhich  is  not  unfrequently  met 
wi»b  on  our  coast,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Angler 
iLophiui  p'scaionits^  Lin.),  is  an  example  of  the  Hrsi  of 
the  above  genera, which  is  thus  c  haractenzed :  —  Skin  wiibout 
scales;  the  ventral  fins  situated  in  front  of  the  pectorals; 
opcrcule  and  branchiostegous  ra}8  enveloped  in  the  skin  ; 
gill  opening  situated  behind  ihe  pectomls ;  InanchiusTegous 
membrane  forming  a  large  purse-like  cavity  in  the  axilla; 
twa  distinct  dorsal  fins,  in  front  «d'  whieli  are  some  free 
rays  produced  into  long  slender  filQinents:  head  broad  and 
clepresbed,  *^xtl'emely  large  in  jnoportion  to  the  body. 

The  Angler,  or  Fishing  Frog,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  thus  de!*cribed  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — *  The  head  is  wide,  de- 
pressed ;  the  mouth  nearly  as  wide  as  the  head;  lower  jaw 
the  longest,  bearded  or  fringed  all  round  the  edge;  both 
jaws  armed  with  numerous  teeth  of  diflfrrcnt  lengths,  co- 
nicftl,  sharp,  and  curving  inwards ;  teeth  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  and  tongue;  threo  elongated  unconnected  (ilaments 
(HI  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  two  near  the  upper  lip,  one 
at  the  nape,  all  three  situate<i  on  ihe  middle  Imo ;  eyes 
large,  irides  brown,  pupU  black;  pectoral  fins  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  edge,  wide  at  thebaic;  branchial  jxinrhes 
in  part  suppoited  by  the  six  branchiostej^oiH  rays.  Body 
narrow  compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  head,  and  tapering 
gradually  to  ihc  tail  :  vent  about  the  middle  of  the  body; 
tha  whole  llsh  covered  with  a  loose  sktn»  The  number  of 
fin-rays  are: — dorsal,  3  s^pinous  and  12  soft;  pectoral,  20; 
ventral,  5;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  8.  Colour  of  the  upper 
l^urfaee  of  the  body  uniform  brown  ;  fin  membranes  darker; 
'nnilcr  tiurfate  of  the  body,  ventral  and  peel  oral  fins,  white  ; 
tail  dark  l*rown,  almost  black.* 

The  Angler  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  but  has 
been  known  to  measure  five.  It  lives  at  the  boUom  of  the 
"water,  civuching  cdose  to  the  ground;  and,  by  means  of  its 
ifeniral  and  [lectoral  fins,  it  iilirs  up  Ihe  mud  and  sand  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  itself  from  other  fishes*  TU 
hjng  filament  at  the  lip  of  the  nose  is  elevated,  and  the 
glittering  appendage  at  ils  oxtieiiiity  is  ?*aid  to  attmcl  tlie 
smaller  fishes  as  a  bait;  and  when  ihey arc sufllcteulJy  utta, 
they  arc  seized  by  this  voracious  fish. 

In  the  genus  Anieunaritt^'  there  is  thcbame  sort  of  fieo 
rays  on  the  head,  the  first  of  whirb  is  slender,  t^fien  termi- 
nated by  an  appendage;  the  following  rays,  augmented  by 
a  membrane,  are  sometimes  much  enlarged,  ami  at  oilvert 
arc  united  to  Jbrni  a  Un.  The  dorsal  fin  occupies  nearly  Iht 
whole  extent  of  the  back ;  ihe  body  is  often  beset  with  cu- 
taneous appendages.  These  fishes,  says  Cuvier,  by  filling 
their  enormous  stomachs  viiili  air,  expand  themselve*  hk<r 
a  balloon;  their  fins  enable  them  to  creep  on  land,  ^he^e 
ibey  can  live  for  two  or  three  days,  the  pucioraU,  fiom  iheir 
position,  performing  the  functions  of  hind  feet.  Tbcic 
fishes  inhabit  the  seas  of  hot  cbmates* 

The  siiecies  of  the  genus  Malthe  are  remarkable  for  ibelr 
projecting  snout,  beneath  which  the  rnouth,  which  h  of 
moderate  size  and  protracted,  is  situate*!.  The  body  is 
studded  with  bony  tubercles,  and  the  dori^al  Qii  i^  smolL 

The  fourth  atid  last  ^enus  of  ihc  present  famitj  (/?<j- 
irachus)  u  distinguished  by  the  lollowiiig  tharaeters:  — 
Head  horizontally  llattened,  broLider  ibaii  ihe  body  ;  the 
mouth  deeply  cleft ;  operculum  and  suboperoulura  spmou«; 
the  ventral  fins  narrow,  inserted  under  the  thiaut,  and  coa- 
laining  but  thrL*e  rays,  the  first  of  which  is  bruftd  trid 
elongated.  The  anterior  dorsal  fin  isshurl,  andsupjortcdby 
three  spinous  rays;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  long,  and  sup- 
ported  by  soft  rays;  the  anal  fin,  whieb  is  opposed  to  tW 
last,  is  also  supported  with  soft  rays.  The  lips  are  frcquenily 
furnished  with  filaments.  The  species  of  this  genus  kctp 
themselves  bidden  in  the  sand  to  surprise  their  prey,  like 
those  of  the  ^enus  LopliiuH,  and  the  wounds  mtlicced  Uj 
their  spines  are  said  to  be  dangerous. 

L0'PH10D0N,an  extinct  tientis  of  mamniiferous  quad- 
rupeds nearly  approaching  kx  the  structure  of  ihe  teeth  [u 
the  Tapirs  and  Rliinoce roses,  and  in  some  respects  to  tlic 
Hippopotamus,  separated  by  Cuvier  from  Put^othrrium 
(with  which,  as  well  as  Amtplothf'rium,  it  is  cbseU  n»o* 
nected)  under  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  M  t!r 
Blainville  namcfl  the  genus  TtqiirotheHum. 

Lophiodan  diflers  from  PaUeatkerhim  in  that  Ihc  lown 
molar  teeth,  instead  of  exhibiiint;  a  continuous  series  of 
double  crescents  running  longitudinally,  have  lran»iver>at 
elevations  (dcs  collines  trans versales),  nioit!  or  te^  oblujuc 
Cuvier  gives  the  following  a^  the  generic  characters  of  Lu*' 
phiodon  .'— 

1.  Six  incisors  and  two  canine.^  in  each  jaw;  geven 
mnlars  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and  six  in  iho  loMcr, 
with  a  vacant  space  between  the  canine  and  the  first  mobr; 
points  in  which  they  reiienible  the  Tapii*s. 

2.  A  third  elevation  (collme)  on   the  last  lower  molar, , 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Tapirs. 

3.  The  anterior  lower  molars  are  not  farntshed  with 
tranavcital  elevations  as  in  tlie  Ta(irs,  but  present  a  lotigi* 
tudinal  series  of  tubercles,  or  a  conical  and  isolated  one, 

4.  The  upper  molars  have  their  transversal  elevatroa* 
more  obrKjue,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the  Rhinocero»e5, 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  absence  of  crochets  on  the»e 
elevations. 

The    dental    formula    of   Lophiodan    then   will    be;— 


Incisors  —  • 
6* 


Cauincs 


1-1 


Molars 


6^6 


.=  At. 


The  rest  of  the  oidcology  of  Ibis  extinct  form  mdicates 
tho  affinities  above  mentioned ;  but  many  parts  of  llm 
skeleton  are  still  unknown,  and  particularly  those  essential 
portions  the  nasal  bones  and  those  of  the  feet,  the  number 
of  toes  not  beinq;  ascertained* 

No  less  than  fifteen  species  arc  recorded,  twelve  of  which 
are  named.  They  belong  lo  the  first  great  fresh- water 
formation  of  the  Eocene  Period  of  Lyell ;  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  analogy,  and  the  other  animal  remains  (those  of 
repiiles  especially *)  with  which  they  are  associated,  they 
must  have  lived  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  existencis 
of  Crocodiles  and  fresh- water  Teatudinaia  {Emys  ond 
TrmiyjL%  creatures  which,  at  present,  inhabit  warm  cli- 
mates. 

The  localities  are  Issel  for  three  species,  one  of  which  is 
al?o  found  at  Epplesheimand  another  also  at  Argcnion  and 
Soissons,  Argenton  for  three  other  species.  Buchsweiler 
for  two  more.    Montabusard  for  two  more,  one  of  ivhich  ii 
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iko  found  at  Gannat  Boutonnet  ncftr  MontpeUicr  for  one. 
Orenburg,'  fur  oiitf  {L.  Sitnricum  of  Fiicher):  these  s)»tjcie» 
are  named.  Others  have  been  found  at  Argentuu^  in  the 
Ljiomiuis,  nti^  Pnxint  and  near  Frankfort. 


1 


],  lovtr  iMck  molar,  fro»i  tW|p^e4tt  spMlfri  af  Lophiddon  of  ArgwDton.  (Cuv.) 
E,  Of  |<rir  auil»r(tMu;k>af  the  Mmfl.  (Cuv.)  3.  auiiiUB  tootii  of  the  wmme. 
ti"u».>    4,  incisor  Uelh  uf  the  Mtne.    (Ciiv.) 

In  the '  R^gne  Animal/  Cuvier  places  Lophiodon  between 
PijIa>oth&rium  and  the  Tapirs, 

LOPHORrNA.     [Biro  of  Paradise,  vol.  iv.,  p.  421.1 

LOPHO'PHORUS.     [Fhasianid.«.] 

UyPHOTES,  ii  genus  uf  Fakomdm  established  by  M, 
Lesson;  hat  that  term  having  been  previously  employed.t 
Mr. Gould  and  others  adopt  llie  genori<;  title,  Lei>idf>geny^^ 
|iropo«ed  by  Mr.  J.  E.Gmy.  Mr.  Gould  describes  a  species 
uuong  his  Australian  Birds  under  the  name  of  Z^>/(/ou'f?/^iy* 
tfittQius.     The  form  is  somewhat   allied    to  Pern  is.     Mr. 

ould  characterized  at  the  same  lime  several  new  specieH 

tFalconid^p  from  New  Sutilh  Wales,  and   the  following 

'  genus  from  the  same  locality. 
[ieracidm. — Type»    Fuico  Bfiigora.      Vig.   and    Horsf, 

Froc,,  1837.) 
I LOPHOTUS,  a  name  applied  by  G.  Fiseber  to  a  genus 

]  St  mi  ado? 

^LOPHU'RA,  a  genus  of  Saurians  eslablisbed  by  Mr. 

By,  but  changed  by  Cuvier  for  htiurus^  because  in  his 
ftion  the  term  Lophura  comes  too  mmr  to  the  term  Z,/> 

jfruf.  The  terms  are  buwever  both  in  their  construction 
Rd  aeeentuation  sutiiciently  distinct.  [Iouanid.k,  vol. 
xii,.  p.  4.'{9.] 

LOPH  Y^ROPA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol .  v.,  p.  339  ] 

LO'PUYRUS.  [CoLUMBiD.B*  vol.  vn.,  p.  3770  The  terna 
if  abo  employed  by  Duui^ril  to  designate  a  genus  of  Sau* 
rions  (Agama  ^t^uniea^  Kuhl.),  and  byLatreille  as  a  name 
f^r  a  genus  of  HymffiopterouM  Insects* 

LOR.\  NTH  A'CEiti.  a  natural  order  of  Exogens,  referred 
bjmnst  systematical  writers  to  either  the  jxjlvpt? tabus  or 
moaopetalous  subclass,  but  by  others  regarded  as  more 
elot&ely  in  alliance  with  the  apetalc^us  Santalacem  and  Fro- 
leace®.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  true  para^ijles»  growing 
Upon  the  bninciies  of  trues,  below  whose  bark  they  insert 
*heir  roiJts,  incorporating  them  with  the  wood,  and  feeding 
fipon  the  vital  juices  of  the  plants  uhich  they  attack.    The 

•  Kalkileln  im  Ortiibiifsor  Goavt  0r  Ilcrmaaa  Voa  Meyer  plaeni  ft  Dole 
flf  iMrmfaiiaa  »Xier  *  T«rr(i4r.* 


prindpBl  marks  of  Jiilinction  in  the  itrncture  of  Xxiran* 
ihaceas  are  a  one-celled  inferior  fruit  containing  a  single 
erei'i  ovule,  a  fruit  Liinsisting  of  a  peculiar  viscid  iBatter  re- 
setuhling  bird! tine,  and  a  valvate  corolla  wdh  the  stamens 
opposite  the  petak.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  cunimon 
mistletoe,  Vibcum  album,  found  wild  in  England  ;  a  species 
of  Loranthus  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe;  but  in  the  hot 
dry  parts  of  tropical  countries  the  species  abound,  swarming 
over  the  branches  of  irttes,  of  which  they  often  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  with  their  long  clustered  gady  coloured 
(lowers.  As  in  this  country  the  mistletoe  does  not  injure  in 
any  considerable  degree  ihe  plant  wlrich  it  attacks,  unless 
it  exists  in  unusuul  quantity,  so  in  India,  where  Loranlhi 
are  common;  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  is  accord* 
ing  to  the  reciprocal  size  of  the  parasite  and  its  stock. 
Mr.  GriflUh  states  that  a  species  called  Loranthus  Scur- 
rula,  which  is  generally  attached  to  Mclastoma  malabathrica, 
or  other  shrubs,  frequently  destroys  them  to  a  considerable 
extent;  others  which  are  minute  in  comparison  wjlh  iho 
stock,  especially  such  as  grow  upon  trees,  produce  no  ap- 
preciable injury.  Although  the  nature  of  the  pericarp  of 
plants  seldom  forms  a  part  of  their  ordinal  distinctions,  yet 
it  is  here  employed — for  this  reason,  that  the  viscidity  of  the 
fruit  and  the  parasitical  habits  of  the  order  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  seeds  sticking  by  their  own  glue  to 
the  branches  on  which  they  fall  ensure  to  the  young  pai-asite, 
ivhen  it  begins  to  grow,  a  suitable  substance  in  which  to 
push  its  roots;  and  as  the  viscidity  of  the  fruit  causes  tha 
greater  part  of  it  to  catch  upon  branches  before  it  Jails  to 
the  ground,  the  young  plant  would  die  immediately  after 
gerrnination,  if  it  were  not  a  parasite,  and  thus  the  raci> 
would  he<  t"me  extinct. 

Mr.  GniUth  has  shown  {Linn,  Trans.,  will  71)  that  io 
Loranihus  and  Vl!^cum  the  ovules  are  not  formed  tilt  after 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  most  curious  and  before 
Lnheaid-tjf  fact. 

LORCA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in 
the  dit^ceseof  tjaithagena^  is  built  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cafio,  40  miles  west  of  Carthagena,  It  has  an 
old  castle,  a  collegiate  church,  besides  other  churches  and 
convents,  a  royal  college,  an  epiircopai  palace,  two  hospital,, 
several  *  alamedas,^  or  public  walks,  planted  with  fine  trees^ 
and,  according  to  Miiiano,  4t),0(lU  inhabitants.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories ot  saltpetre,  woollen  and  linen  cloth**,  thread, 
and  lace.  The  territory  of  Lorca  is  very  fertile,  especially 
in  corn,  but  part  of  it  suffers  from  drought.  Various  means 
have  been  tried  to  supply  the  deficieruy  of  water,  hut  they 
have  fulled  ihiough  bad  management  and  the  political  coa- 
vulsions  of  the  country.  (Mifiaiio,  Dkcionurio  Geogra- 
ficn  de  Espana^) 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.  Tim  is  tl^e 
peculiar  appellation  of  the  attorney-general,  or  aieiiiar  stand- 
ing counsel  for  the  crown,  learned  in  the  law,  in  Scotland. 
The  regular  series  of  sucli  ollicers  caiinut  be  canied  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  indictments  befoie  the  lord -justiciar  of 
Scotland  seem  to  have  heen  under  the  charge  and  super- 
iiitendance  of  the  clerk  of  court,  or  justice  clerk,  as  lie  was- 
lermed  [Justice  Clkrk];  and  for  prosecutions  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  we  find  sometimes  the  chaniel- 
lor,  sometimes  the  clerk  register,  and  at  other  times  a  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  crown  appointed. 

The  earliest  standing  *  Advocate,*  and  with  whom  t he- 
series  properly  begins,  was  Sir  John  de  Ross  of  Mount- 
green  an,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  an  individual  well  known 
both  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  his  time :  he  is  one  of 
the  Scottish  poets  commemorated  by  Dunbar.  On  the  full 
of  Henryson  and  Lawson  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden^ 
Wis  hart  of  Pittairow  was  made  both  king's  advocate  and 
justice-clerk ;  but  afterwards  those  offices  were  again  sepa- 
rated, and  when  the  Court  of  Session  was  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Adam  Otleiburn  of 
Auidhame  was  king's  advocate.  On  that  occasion  he  waa 
aot  only  privileged  to  plead  within  the  bar,  but  actually 
nominated  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  or  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, as  the  kings  treasurer  and  justice-clerk  hkewise  wei^e; 
It  was  from  this  circumstance  he  actjuired  the  style  of  Lorcf 
Advocate,  an  appellation  which  occurs  in  the  years  IjHS 
and  1576  (Pilcairn  s  Criminal  Triah),  and  was  the  fixed 
designation  in  1587,  (Seethe  statute,  U87,  c.  115.)  Thia 
was  in  the  time  of  David  M'Gill  of  Rankielor ,  and  before 
M'Gill  had  long  lefl  the  otTicc,  it  had  the  additional  %L\W<iC 
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161C.)  It  was  However  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope 
f  founder  of  the  noMe  family  of  Hopetoun,  and  others)  that 
the  offiee  acquirt^d  the  vast  political  importance  wUieh  has 
in  modern  times  belong^ed  to  it.  This  arose  not  less  from 
the  subtle  and  ambitious  character  of  that  famous  person ^ 
than  from  the  circuraalance  of  the  king's  removal  to  the 
throne  of  En  a;!  and,  and  the  consequent  remoteness  of  Scot- 
land from  the  immediate  seat  of  government* 

In  M'Gilfs  time  the  yeariy  salary  attached  to  the  office 
was  'lU^.  When  Hope  uas  appointed  in  1G2S,  he  had  *imL 
a  year;  and  in  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  1500/. 

It  is  ditficulr  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  lord 
&dvo<^te ;  they  are  said  to  be  indefinable.  The  most  pro- 
rainent  however  is  that  of  public  prosecutor ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  has,  besides  the  solicitor-general^  four  standing 
deputies  of  !iis  owu  appointment,  who  retire  with  him  on 
a  change  of  ministry.  These  deputies  assist  htm  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  are  despatched  by  him  to  the  several 
circuits  of  that  court  to  prosecute  indictments  there.  He 
has  also  a  deputy  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  a  deputy 
or  occasional  snh??litute  to  conduct  prost'cutiona  before  the 
sherilf  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  county  court.  Every  county 
court  has  indeed  a  *  procurator  fiscal/  whose  duty  it  is  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  in  his  county ;  hut  that  officer  is  not 
yet  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  being  neither  of  the  bar,  nor 
named  hv  the  cruwn  or  the  lord  advocate. 

LDRli-KEEPER  (Cust-js  magni  Sigdli),  on  antient 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  king*s 
great  seal,  with  authority  to  nffix  it  to  public  documents, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  liave  no  force  till  Lhey 
have  been  authenticated  in  this  formal  manner. 

Until  the  reign  i)f  Henry  HL  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  chan- 
cellor, und  generally  subordinate  to  it.  The  cliancellor,  as 
a  high  judicial  otficer,  was  sworn  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
duties,  byt  the  functions  of  the  keeper  being  considered  as 
chieity  ministerial,  no  oath  appears  to  have  been  required 
from  him.  The  chancellor  was  often  elected  by  the  baron- 
age parliament,  or  great  council  of  the  n  a  lion,  but  the  cus- 
tody  of  the  great  seal  was  under  the  control  of  the  king. 
The  antient  entries  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  chan- 
cellor generally  are— A.  B,  Cancellariys  (qt  in  Cancellarium) 
An^liae  electus,  or  a  barouagio,  or  in  pleno  jMirliamento,  or 
per  regern  et  parliamentum,  constitutus  est.  Ree^ords  of 
the  reign  of  Htinry  1.  and  John  show  that  both  offiees  were 
held  aimullaneously  by  difj'ereut  persons  under  those 
pHnccs.  Sometimes  the  ofTices  were  united  in  one  indivi- 
duah  who  was  thus  both  judge  and  minister.  In  the  1  Jth 
year  of  Heniy  111.,  Ralph  Nevill  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment chancellor  for  life ;  and  two  yt^an*  iiftervvards  he  re- 
ceived the  custody  of  the  great  seal  from  the  king.  In  22 
Henry  IH.  the  great  seal  was  for<'ibly  laken  firom  Nevill  by 
the  king,  who  delivered  it  to  two  persons,  Geoffrey  the 
Templar  and  John  Lexington  ;  but  as  Nevill  could  not  be 
deprived  of  his  judicial  authority  by  the  crown,  he  continued 
to  hold  the  ottice  of  chancellor  until  his  death.  But  the 
great  seal  was  under  the  control  of  the  chancellor;  and 
when  Henry  HI.  demanded  it  from  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
hi^  chancellor,  he  answered,  that  having  received  the  se;d 
by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  resign 
it  to  any  one  without  the  like  rommnn  consent  It  was 
mLitter  of  L'oiiiplamt  against  Henry  HI.  tiiat  in  12GI  he 
appointed  Walter  de  Merton  to  be  chancellor,  *  inconsuho 
bflponagio,'  or  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage.  In  the 
following  year  he  appears  to  liave  removed  Hugh  le  De- 
spencer  the  chief-justice,  and  Nicholas  de  Ely  the  chancel- 
lor, appointed  by  the  barons. 

Edward  I.  took  the  great  seal  with  him  into  Flandera, 
and  afterwards  into  Gascony,  leaving  his  chancellor  in 
England  with  a  temporary  scab  and  m  6  Edward  L  the 
bishop  t>f  Bath  and  Wells,  the  chancellor,  on  goiug  abroad 
left  the  great  seal  in  the  custody  of  Sir  John  de  Kirby,  w\tl\ 
an  injunction  to  despatch  ihe  business  of  the  chancelly  in 
his  absence.  The  chancellor  cannot  now  make  a  deputy, 
or,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  a  litiutenaut  In  16  Edw.  L, 
Ayremin,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  companions,  were 
keepers  of  the  great  seal ;  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  being  at  the  same  time  chancellor.  Among  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  Edward  II ,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  by  the  ordeinonrs*  elected  by  the  barons  and  com- 
nioiis  in  parliament,  it  was  provided  that  the  kinj;  should 
appoint  the  chancellor  and  certain  other  great  officers  by 
l^ii  advice  And  assent  of  his  baronage,  and  in  parliamoni. 


This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  interference  with  the  rwyil 
authority  over  the  appointment  of  chancellor  until  the  time 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  In  the  more  vigorous  reifti  of 
Edward  HI.  we  fmd  by  the  parlinmenl  roll  Fbat  in  1343lki 
commons  prayc^l  that  no  alien  might  be  made  chanctUoc; 
but  the  kmg  answered,  that  he  could  appoint  whofD  ht 
would.  In  2  Richard  IL  the  Commons  prayed  that  tbe 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  rhief  chiiii- 
berlain,  and  steward  of  the  king^s  household  might  be  ep- 
pointed  in  that  parliament,  Henry  V.  had  two  great  sMlv 
one  of  gold,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bi^^hop  of  Durham, 
making  him  lord  chancellor  of  Ensrland,  and  another  of 
sdier,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  uf  London  to  kf^ 
The  statute  of  31  Henry  VHI ,  c.  10,  assigned  the  tame 
rank  to  the  lord  diancellor  and  the  lord- keeper,  gtvitig  tit 
the  person  holding  the  one  office  or  the  other  preredeiiei 
over  all   lay  peers  except  those  of  the  M      ■.  I;  lol 

in  5  Ehzab'eth,  Sir  Nic!ila,>^  Bacon,  lord  K  ^^elM 

an  act  to  be  pasijcnl  (c.  IS),  which,  after  rt^  ^  Imill 

t|uostion  had  qf  lat ^  mrimn  whether  like   [  iiority, 

pre-eminence,  jurisdiction,  and  power  t»eloiij,^  -  •^^'■* 

of  brd-keeper  of  Ihe  jireat  seal  of  England,  as  t 
the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of  England,  declart;  u.^i  :_, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  hns  always  hud,  used,  and  eSitpnii 
the  same  place,  authority,  pre  eminence,  jurisdii?tao£ ttV- 
cution  of  laws,  and  eiH  olher  custoinn,  e^jmmodilie^  vad 
advantages  os  the  lord-chanceyor, 

Notwiihstfinding  these  two  statutes  the  app^^  f 

lord- keeper  appears  not  to  have  stood  so  high  in  i . 
tion  of  the  public  as  that  of  chancellor;  and  the  great  itil 
has  been  generally  delivered  with  the  latter  title. 

Upon  the  rupture  between  Charles  L  and  his  fMrliamtnt 
tlie  king  took  the  great  seal  to  Oxford,  upon  which  A  new 
seal  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  parliament.  Thia  mw- 
sure  was  the  subject  of  severe  reproaches  from  the  roul 
ists  ;  though  unless  the  p^u-liament  were  prepared  to  sutnnil 
unconditionally  to  the  kmg,  it  is  dilhcult  to  say  how  any 
other  course  could  have  been  adopted. 

tMatth,  Paris:  Parliament  Ball* i  Cokes  4th /ltff.r 
Bohun's  Car  mi  CancelL) 

Tlie  power  and  duties  of  the  lord-keeper,  as  identiM 
with  the  chancellor,  have  already  been  stated.  [Chajickl- 
loe;  Ch^nceuy.] 

LORD-Ll EUTEN ANT,  It  was  formerly  usual  for  Ibt 
crown,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  commissions  af  amv, 
V 'I  uiring  certain  experienced  persons  to  muster  litid  tmf 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  such  commiwittn* 
ers  were  sent.  They  were  directed  to  put  into  mibtiry 
order  those  who  were  capable  of  performmg  military  ser- 
vice, and  to  distrain  such  as  were  not  qualified  to  s«r?«i 
but  were  possessed  of  real  or  per&onal  property,  to  fumiik 
armour  to  their  more  vigorous  countrymen  ;  and  they  wen 
to  erect  beacous  whtre  necessarj'.  The  form  of  tb€se  com- 
missions, after  much  complaint,  was  settled  by  statute,  tli^ 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Parliament-rolls  of  5  IleoJ^,, 
14t>3-4,  vol.  iii.,  p.  527, 

In  the  16th  century  these  commisBJons  of  array  oppesfiJ* 
have  generally  given  place  to  commissions  of  \\- 
by  which  nearly  the  same  powers  a-?  those  of  I i 
missions  of  array  were  conferred  on  certain 
standing  representatives  of  the  cruwn  for  U 
c*>unties  for  which  they  were  appointed  in  mil 
In  1545  a  commiission  Me  arraiatione  et  capitati 

contra  Francos'  issued  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  li  i.^ 4 

him  the  king*8  lieutenant ^  and  captain-general  of  ull  cap- 
tains, vice-captains,  men-at-arms,  armed  men,  an  beri.  mA 
all  others  retained  or  to  be  retained  against  thr 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Heni 
bridge,  Hunlingdon,  Lincoln»  Rutland,  Warwick,  Nuiil*- 
ampton,  Leicester,  and  Bedfurd.     A  similar   corami«'^»oT! 
issued  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  for  the  counties  of  K 
Sussex,  Surrey,   Hants.  Wilts,  Berks,  Oxford,  Midi 
Bucks,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  London;  m    ' 
Russell,  knighl,  Lord  Russell,  keeper  of  the  prj  ' 

the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall i,  anU 
Gloucester*    (Rymer.) 

The^  officers  are  however  spoken  of  by  Camden,  in  the 
reign  of  Ehzabeih,  as  extraordmury  magistrates,  convtituled 
only  in  times  of  difl'fuhy  and  danger,  which  was  the  caAe 
witli  commissioners  of  array,  as  appears  from  the  recitals  ui 
their  commission. 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  commissions  of  l 
tenancy   was  denied  by  ihe  Long  PBrliftimrtit,  and 
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qnestion  formed  the  proximate  cause  of  the  rupture  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Upon  the  Restoration  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions  was  established 
by  a  declaratory  act,  14  Charles  II.,  cap.  3. 

The  authorities  and  duties  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  of 
his  temporary  Tice*lieutenants,  and  of  his  permanent  deputy- 
lieutenants,  have  latterly  been  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
militia  acts.    [Militia.] 

LORD  OF  MISRULE,  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
Oiristmas  in  any  nobleman's  or  other  great  house.  '  First 
in  the  feast  of  Christmas,'  says  Stowe  (Surv.qfLoncL,  edit 
1603,  p.  98),  '  there  was  in  the  king*s  house,  wheresoever 
he  was  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disports,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  th^  house  of  every  noble- 
man of  honor  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal : 
amongst  the  which  the  mayor  of  London,  and  either  of  the 


ties,  and  on  the  will  of  the  king»  who  has  an  unrestricted 
power  of  increasing  the  number  of  peers. 

The  Scottish  representative  peers  were  introduced  at  the 
Union  in  1 707 ;  and  the  Irish  representative  peers  at  the 
Union  with  that  country  in  1800. 

The  component  parts  of  this  assembly  admit  of  being 
represented  thus : — 1.  Persons  sitting  there  in  respect  of 
offices  held  by  them.  Such  are  the  spiritual  lords  of 
England.  2.  Persons  who  sit  in  right  of  inheritance  of  a 
dignity  of  peerage.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  created 
peers.  4.  Hereditary  peers  of  Scotland  (for  there  can  be 
no  creation  of  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament,  at  the  banning  of  every  parlia- 
ment. 5.  Hereditary  or  created  peers  of  Ireland,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  sitting  for  life. 


.fis,  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending,  |  vacancies  being  supplied  as  they  occur.    And  6.  Spiritual 


without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders.  These  lords,  beginning 
their  rule  on  Alhallow-eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called 
Candlemas-day:  in  all  which  space  there  were  fine  and 
subtle  disguising*,  masks,  and  mummeries,  with  playing  st 
eards  ibr  counters,  nailes,  and  points  in  every  house,  more 
finrpastimes  then  for  gain.' 

Tius  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  revel-master,  was  sometimes 
tenned  a  Christmas  prince.  Warton,  in  his  '  History  of 
English  Poetry,'  telb  us  that  in  an  original  draught  of  the 
statutes  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1546, 
one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  '  De  pncfecto  Ludorum,  ({ui 
Imperaior  dicitur,*  under  whose  direction  and  authority 
Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  bo  exhibited  in  the 
ball  at  Christmas ;  as  also  '  sex  spectacula,'  or  as  many 
dialogues.  With  reeard  to  the  peculiar  business  anu  office 
of  Imperator,  it  is  ordered  that  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts 
■hall  be  placed  over  the  juniors  every  Christmas,  for  the 
rogulation  of  their  games  and  diversions  at  that  season  of 
iBirtivitj.  His  sovereignty  was  to  last  during  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas,  and  he  was  to  exercise  the  same  power 
on  Candlemas-day.  His  fee  was  fortv  shillings.  In  an 
audit-book  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxfora,  for  the  year  1559, 
Mr.  Warton  fbund  a  disbursement  '  pro  urandio  Prindpis 
Naialieii*  A  Christmas  Prince  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  he 
adds,  corresponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was 
a  common  temporary  magistrate  in  the  colleges  at  Ox- 
fixd. 

In  Sootland,  where  the  Reformation  took  a  more  severe 
tnd  gloomy  turn  than  in  England,  the  '  Abbot  of  Unreason,* 
IS  he  was  there  called,  and  other  festive  characters,  were 
rappreswd  bv  the  legislature  as  early  as  1555.  At  Rodes, 
the  eapital  of  the  province  of  Rovergne  in  France,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  they  had  an  '  Abo^  de  la  Malgouvem^' 
vbo  corresponded  exactly  with  our  Lord  of  Misrule. 

After  1640  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in 
Bnriuid. 

(Warton*8  Hist  Engl  Pbeity,  vol.  iL,  p.  378  ;  Brand's 
Bjpuiar  Anh'q.,  vol.  i.,  p.  387-393 ;  Nares's  OloMory.) 

LORDS,  HOUSE  OF,— one  of  the  two  assemblies 
vhich  form  together  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. [Pasliambnt.]  The  other  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  consists  of  persons  who  are  elected  from  time  to  time 
to  represent  the  people  at  large.    [Commons,  Housb  of.] 

The  persons  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  of  two 
dssses:  1,  Lords  Spiritual;  2,  Lords  Temporal. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  are  the  two  archbisnops  and  twenty- 
bar  bishops  of  the  English  Church,  and  one  archbishop 
ud  three  oishops  of  the  Irish  prelacy.  Before  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  when  the  monastic  establishments  which 
ibounded  in  England  were  suppressed,  the  superiors  of 
aany  of  them,  under  the  names  or  abbots  and  priors,  sat  as 
Locds  Spiritual  in  this  assembly.  In  those  times  the  Lords 
Spiritual  equalled,  if  the^  did  not  outnumber,  the  Lords 
Temporal  who  sat  at  any  given  time  in  Parliament ;  though 
sow  they  form  but  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  persons  com- 
posing tnis  assembly.  Six  more  bishops  were  added  wWn 
the  abbots  and  priors  were  removed. 

The  Lords  Temporal  are  all  the  peers  of  England,  being 
af  fall  age,  and  not  incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility ; 
ozteen  representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
twenty-eignt  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
number  of  the  two  last-named  portions  is  fixed ;  but  the 
number  of  peers  of  England  sitting  in  the  house  is  perpe- 
tually varying,  and  depends  upon  the  casualties  of  minon- 


lords  of  Irelaind,  who  sit  in  turns  according  to  a  cycle 
established  at  the  Union.  The  great  body  of  the  house  how- 
ever consists  of  herediUry  Lords  Temporal  of  England, 
under  the  several  denominations  of  dukes,  marquisses,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Each  of  the  individuals  of  these  ranks 
has  an  equal  vole  with  the  rest;  but  they  are  seated  in  the 
house  in  classes,  and  according  to  their  precedency. 

The  only  material  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  this  assembly  in  the  long  period  of  its  exist- 
ence have  been:  1.  The  supposed  limitation  of  the  right  of 
all  holding  lands  in  chief  of  the  crown  to  sit  therein,  by 
King  Henr)r  UI.  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  2.  The  re- 
moval from  it  of  representatives  of  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  who  are  supposed  to  have  formerly  sat  with  the 
lords,  and  the  placing  them  in  a  dbtinct  assembly,  called 
the  House  of  Commons.  3.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  hy  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
establishments.  4.  The  mtroduction  of  the  Scottish  repre- 
senUitive  peers.  And  5.  The  introduction  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  the  Irish  representative  peers. 

This  house  may  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning  of  any- 
thing like  an  English  constitution.  It  is  in  fact  the  mag- 
num concilium  of  the  early  chronicles.  The  bishops  are 
sometimes  said  to  sit  there  in  virtue  of  baronies  annexed 
to  their  respective  offices ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
baronies  are  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  the  now  creation 
by  Henry  VIU.:  and  at  best  it  is  but  a  legal  fiction,  it 
being  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  history  that  the 
bishops  formed,  as  such,  a  constituent  part  of  such  assemblies 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  were,  as  such,  among  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  sovereign.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  king 
Charles  I.,  before  he  finally  left  London  and  disconnected 
himself  from  the  Parliament,  was  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  a  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  Parliament. 

A  Question  has  been  raised  whether  as  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  tne  Lords  Temporal,  though  sitting  together,  form  two 
distinct  estates  of  tne  rwdm,  the  concurrence  of  both  is  not 
requisite  in  any  determination  of  this  house,  just  as  the 
consent  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to 
every  determination  of  Parliament.  But  it  iM  now  under- 
stood that  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Lords  Temporal  are  but 
one  body,  whose  joint  will  is  to  be  collected  by  the  gross 
majority  of  voices ;  and  statutes  have  been  made  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Spiritual  Lords. 

The  House  of  Loras  has  two  distinct  frmctions :  the  legis- 
lative and  the  iudiciaL 

In  its  legiJative  character,  every  new  law,  and  every 
change  in  the  existing  law,  must  have,  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  this  house,  as  well  as  of  a  minority  of  the  House 
of  CSommons. 

In  its  judicial  character,  it  is  a  court  for  the  trial :  1.  Of 
criminal  cases  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
2.  Of  peers  on  indictments  found  by  a  grand  jury  ;  3.  For 
tho  hcarinjBf  and  determining  of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  4.  For  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
appeals  on  writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench ;  and  5.  In  hearint^  and  determining  ap- 
peals from  the  supreme  courts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  house  has  the  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
judges  to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

A  few  points  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  differs  from  the 
lower  house  of  Parliament  remain  to  bo  noticed.  In  the 
chair  of  the  house  sits  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
When  the  king  (or  queen)  goes  to  Parliament  he  takeH  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Commons  are  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  there  to  receive  the  communicatiov 
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tiur.^   fc.u-s  i*c   J.;  j:^  dj»n  fif- 
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IS  "-iir  Siia^     lilt  :*iin  for  ships 

..-.  •^*-  :*•::...•     -iK  : -^i-s-i^iiiurt.r-     ▼irJte-i   bv  steam; 
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1    ■:  >-.:-  4:j.r.  :f  tj:^  r:c:3-z-»  ;'  Lcnect,  at  the  be 

:. -;. ;. . :.  J  '. \  :  ;.<c  ;  ;«s*- :  «- :  -  r? .  -^  «  a.'^:  re  2  :, 1 00 ;  in  I S Ji 
.:  ..*■:  t^t  t/ l.::>e  =  re  ihj::  :X--.-.  la  1931  it  yh 
j^  rj-  *'.i  »h.s  i-LS.-:  •■;:*  iz  :i*  :;■»::>:  ia  1536  itvii 
^r'.-;:.^  T:.*re  !-•>;  *■-=:*  zzx'.ir'in-res  ef  hais,  linens^ 
b.-i.'i,  4r.'l  fxy.'.fcr?  :  the  inc*  cisa-jU  ia  the  export,  pirtl; 
Xft  \i.H  'fi.tjikjix,  o:'  vaA,  h:r.ev.  salt,  butter,  com.  cit 
lift,  ari'i  rnaf.'-fa'.'turtd  g-xfl*.  The  sardine  fisberjr  ii 
•«fr.«:Iy  C4rn«.-d  ',:*.     There  are  ihree  yearly  fairs. 

A  Lout  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  oa  the  bank  of  the  Scoct 
ii  SI  i//«d«r-ma^azii;<;;  aiid  a  xn.le  vest,  an  exercuC'^joaod 
i'/r  fii<;  artillery.  An  hLSpital  las  lately  been  erected  on 
th«:  I'laiA  of  St.  Michel,  in  the  roadstead. 

Thtrff;  :.re  in  Lcirient  a  subordinate  court  of  justice^  cat- 
tfiin-hoiiM,%  and  fctainp  and  other  qovemment-ofiices;  a  high 
i.i.iii  lii.'l   liy  uiM*'44ivii   |i**i»«'«,  jiffi'Mi^^   oiliurn   by  Ijut  X.,  I  ■'J*»"''l  J  an  cjitJibliihiucnt  fur  the  special  instruction  of  stB- 
I  h  Mil  III  Vll ,  iKid  \,\a\m%  V      'Ilm  town  of  i>in;to,  wlijch    dcnU  duMined  fur  the  navy,  or  fur  the  great   schools  of 
'••  •"  <"'•  »**'ll  biiili,  mill  I'ifiitiiiin  ^noo  iiijiabitants  lias  |  Fonrhliire  and  St.  Cyr  and  i  lie  Polytechnic  School;  anagii- 
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/....  /^tf  #?/"  >.'.*•!,'.•.  jT",  ,:A  t0»:, ;*.'/,'.-/  •./,  %  '•'.-r.*;.  ',f 
..  *  ',r  1 41  ./••■*.  >.  '!  •  .'.  ,t..«  of  f^  .f*.  f.-  '/,  »;.•;;* 
•  ti.f.  *,t  t^  f*-*',  ,*  «}'•.. I 'J.  r*rlK«;.'  r  4. ••.':!.;%*•*  #:/,:,' 
"  M-.-y  til, 4  f.*/|. •..,!,  4##?  y^if-ri  ,f,  fr,#-  7>/i//o  /♦///r/c'/  <fc///j 
/.'//«///  /'//«//  //////i //.////  //a///!  //  yi'Ttftft':  Mnna  *  ♦«/4  , 
itmmh*tlnlv  hotht^ihnf  in  l.',tih,,  \r/  MiiflofJii,  bi*b'/fi  of  j 
Moi.<«Mt|i,,  /  v,l<  f',.»'*,  H/,f|,*.  I7M.  drjiJi/atird  t/«  Por#<; 
'  )#.oi/i»t  Xll  n*  4  l«t>ri»,*l  I...*  f  iM»i«fi«:d 'i'anvi  witlj  l|j/; 
«ii^l«if  I  of  oo'i  of  I.. 4  fio*'.!  lyii'Ji,  li'jrji.n.npr  vnih  *  K':'/i  fra 

ll.  Iilll|f<  .t«:    l:    I    liitil   M»il|  *       A   *I.li:l'l'lld    *hlir*:ll  WSH  afii-r-  I 

mp.m«I«  biijii  f'fiiiifl  •  tii<;  liolv  lioi.w/  and  fiobclimhtid  and  ' 
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lll'i^li    fiiiilHJ    lliii    q.iiirlii  iiy,   u|||<||    In    lililMially  VlHltfid    by 

niiiiiMiniu  |iil|fihii^  A  cMiiii'li'iablo  tiadi)  in  fiirriifd 
iMi  in  IihimU,  iimiiiiin,  ii;^iii  |)i,|.  (Hid  otJiiT  dcvotional 
Hill  iiiiniilii  f.iiii<l(i  i«  a  liirtli<i|i*n  mn.  Till!  oiKMj  woll- 
llllixl  liiuiiiiiiv  of  tlin  I'liuK'li  III'  I^iritlo  wiiM  III  ^'r(*ut 
nimiviiMi  iiui|iIiim1  liy  Piiiii  VI.  In  uiiiiblii  liini  to  HUt inly  tins 
ilfiiiiiiiiU  III"  iliii  riiMH-li  III  l/'M,.  Ill  ilio  folluwiiiR  voar, 
\vtiii|i  ilin  I'liiiili  liMiU  Liinlii,  !lii<y  Idiiiiil  litlln  to  Kidin. 
Tliii  rlinirli  mill  Iiiminiii  v  liiivn  bi>«>n  i^^itin  ninrlird  Hinri; 
llii>  Kiial.ii  til  Hill  liy  \t»li\«i  ortt'iilij'H  nl'  drv«i!«i'd.  (ViiU'-ry. 
/  •'♦/.lifi  I  .  i§  tfttilt',) 

l.tiUi:N/(»  1)K'  MKDM'I.    IMhiici.) 

I.OIth'A'UI  A.  H'hi.i  u(i  i.\.  \o|.  vi..  p.  .|o:,.|  Tho  torm 
f  •«'  i.S4#  III  iH  uU>  ouiploM'il  ii\  Luiiiuftii  to  dohi^iiiitr  n  ^iMiUrt 
v(  -Wii.'.it' 7>/iT^j;i,.|4v  h\firx. 

I.OKU'  \'Ul  \,  11  hiiliilivinioii  of  llii*  Mniiioiin  i^vuun  O'l- 
bui;!.  )iio)Iiimm1  by  Lrtiuoiinnix.     |i*Ki.i.\ui  ka  | 

lOKU'AM'A,  ibo  imiuo  upj'ho.l  by  Mimiviu  and  Kily.- 
iiKoi  !,»  ibo  f ''.vsf/.V*.  />iv./%iNn.iNt  of  IK*  Hl.iinyillo. 
;\«»»*o;mi  t,  \ol    \iii..  p.  til-;  ) 

l.O'U  I  KM'.  :i  u»\\  u  AUil  p»M  t  of  I'm  II IV.  ut  I  ho  ronthuMuv 
ol"  i!*»N*vit  ,ii\d  ibo  UIji>i1»  in  llu*  doprtitnuMit  of  Mor- 
I'.l'.ui.  :»«i'  m»K"»  x^o^i  b\  MMiih  M'  l\uiH  in  a  dinvl  lino,  or 
:s>  uij:,'^  b>  I  ho  i\sid  ihi\»Uf:h  .Moiivon.  Kouiji^ro*,  Kennos 

«"  1  l\»V»l\U'l. 

r:*x  lov^a  )«  of  u\vslor,i  oMijiM.  In  \  p  liiiii'i  l.^nii*  XIV. 
•;  M.»%1  ^sii*.  vh; 'ii  i.»  iV.i"  Kjv'\»-h  liidiu  iViiipaux  to  osta- 
♦»  »»  ^  III  :^  .ii-'»'x  Ai^  I  *:»s*kx  to.  bu:Mini;  vox>ol>  on  a  |>ari  of 
I'v  %S,*:v  .-r  IV. »  U»i::v  ii\«  n,Muo  j:i\o;i  l.»  iho  moutli  s>{ 
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cultural  bocicty;  a  society  for  affording  gratuitous  instnie- 
lion  in  practical  geometry  and  mechanics;  a  firee-school  for 
aritlinietic  und  geometry;  a  fiec- school  on  the  monitorial 
Nyfctein  :  and  six  elementary  schools.  There  are  also  a  veil* 
urrunged  and  well- ventilated  prison,  and  a  civil  and  mili- 
tury  hoHpitul,  besides  that  on  tlio  Island  of  St.  Michel.  The 
fortiflcuiions  of  this  town  arc  in  tolerable  condition.  Tbi 
environH  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 

liorient  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisscment,  containinc 
an  area  of  772  scjuaro  miles:  it  is  subdivided  into  eleren 
ranton.M,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
4H  communes:  tho  arrondisftcment  had  a  population,  in 
iN.'d.  of  128,1^8;  in  183G,  of  133,307. 
IX)'K1PES.  [Vknkrii).k.] 
1A)KIS.  [Lemi:kid.k;  Nycticebus;  Stenops.] 
LOKN  is  u  district  of  Argylcsliire,  bounded  on  the  east 
nml  north-oast  by  Loch  Lin nhe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  tho  south  and  south-west  by  Lochs  Melfort,  Aich,  and 
Awe,  and  by  the  district  of  Argylc;  on  the  west  by  Perth- 
sliiiv,  mid  iin  the  north  by  tho  shire  of  Inverness,  from 
which  It  is  soparutod  by  Loch  Leven.  It  is  divided  into 
UpiH*r  or  Northern  Lorn,  Nether  or  Southern  Lorn,  and 
Mid  Lorn,  and  lies  between  5G''  IS'  and  56'' 42' N.  laU 
and  hot  worn  4**  3j'  and  5"  37'  W.  long.,  comprising  the  13 
puri^hoH  of  Appin.  Andcliattan,  Dalavich,  Glenorchy,  Kil- 
bnuidon.  Kdlindo.  Kilohattan.  Kilchrenen,  Kilmelford, 
Kihnoro.  Kilninvor.  Li>nu*re  U^l^nd),  and  Muckaim.  The 
ub.^vo  houndaiy.  which  dtffors  considerably  from  that  given 
by  >ovoral  to^v^niphors  (Sv^me  ot'  whom  make  Loch  Eti%'eone 
oi  tlio  boundaiio^^  is  taken  from  Langland's  large  map  of 
.\  r.;>  losh : ro,  pub ; is l;od  in  1 90 1 .  The  parishes  com  pnsea  in 
Iho  disrr:o;  ar\»  tho^^o  on ume rated  ia  tho  Population  Returns. 
LOKKAINE.  a  prv^vmce  or  military  government  of 
Fr*ttiv  lvf.»ro  tho  Uo\ol.;tion.  sicu^tel  on  the  north-eastern 
fr.-.'.or.  It  ^*il*  Ivundod  on  tho  :'.or:h  by  the  duchy  of 
0  !.*^.  :  x».t>  i  .vryo-  I  l.,:\c:ii'. -'Ut^  ;:"t  I  T.-.o  c\vtra:o  ».:'  Treves;  on  the  iiorth- 
^I>  c«.:jii',.?hc\i  hc:v  i  tj*;  l\*  the  ^uo^.>  oi  IV a \  Po:i:n  ia  the  PaLituiatc;  on  the 
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t  b}  Alsace,  flrom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Vosges ; 
on  the  south  by  Franuhe  Comt^ ;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
county  of  Langres  in  Champagne;  and  on  the  west  by 
other  districts  of  Champagne.  Tlie  Ien}>;th  of  tlie  province 
was  about  115  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  its  breadth  from 
esLSt  to  west  130  miles  in  the  northern  and  about  70 
miles  in  the  southern  part.  It  area  was  about  6730  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  west  by  some  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Aisne  and  Marne,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Seine, 
and  by  the  Meuse ;  on  the  east  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tri- 
butaries. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  application  of  the  name,  cor- 
responding with  the  bounds  and  dimensions  given  above, 
comprehended  the  following  divisions :  — 

Chief  Towns, 
Larger  Divbkns,  Subdivbiout. 

r  1.  La  Lorraioe  Propre 


'  L  Tha  Dochy  of  Lor-, 


IL  TliaPaebyorBar. 
Barraii,  coo-* 


1 2.  La  LorraiiM  AUe- 
maude,  or  Germau 
Lnrraiue       .     .     . 

|3.  La  Pityi  det  Voago*  . 

1.  La  BarroU  MouTant 

2.  La  Barroia  non  Mou* 

Taut  .... 

1.  La  Pays  Messia 

2.  LaToulois         .     .     . 

3.  La  Verdtmois  .     . 


with  pupulatiou  iu  1S36. 
Nauci,  31,445;   Luneville, 
12.798. 


8arTe}(ttenitU(*a.  41 13. 
Epinal.  9526;     Mirecourt. 
56S4;  Kemircmout,  5055 ; 
8t.  Diey,  7906. 
Bab  sur  Ornaiii.  or  Bar  le 
Ok,  12.496  in  1331. 

Briey.  1.-30. 
Mets.  42.793.1 
TouL.  7333. 
Vku>um.  10577. 


IIL  Th*  thiM  Bishop, 
rka,  containing 

A  small  portion  of  La  Lorraine  Allemande  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  and  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  (hat  kingdom. 
The  remainder  constitutes  the  departments  of  Meurthe, 
Mbusk,  Mosbl^b,  and  Vosges. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul  under  Csdsar, 
Lonrmine  was  inhabited  by  the  Treveri.  or  Treviri,  the  Medio- 
matriei,  the  Yerodunenses,  and  the  Leuci,  all  Belgic  tribes, 
whose  country,  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Roman  province, 
or,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
dioeese  of  Gaul,  formed  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima. 
Ihis  part  of  Gaul  was  comprehended  in  the  earlier  conquests 
of  Qovis,  to  whom  all  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Rhdoe  became  subject  by  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  empire  under  the  sons  of 
CloTifl,  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia. 
In  this  kingdom  the  power  of  the  Franks  was  greater  and 
the  military  habits  of  the  people  were  more  firmly  retained 
than  in  other  parts  of  France.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France 
that  the  Carloviugian  family  first  rose  to  power  under  Pe- 
piq  THeristal  and  Charles  Martel. 

In  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  between 
the  children  of  his  son  and  successor  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  east  of  the  Mouse,  the  Sadne, 
and  the  Rhdne,  became,  with  other  countries  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  and  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  portion  of  the 
•mperorLothaire  (a.d.  843).  In  the  partition  of  this  prince's 
dominions,  the  northern  part,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  was  assigned  to  his  son  Lothaire 
the  younger.  From  one  or  both  of  these  princes  the  coun- 
try took  Hie  name  of  the  France  of  Lothaire,  in  Low  Latin 
Lotharingia,  whence  the  German  name  Lothringen,  and  the 
French  Lothierregne  and  Lorraine.  This  kingdom  existed 
ibr  a  long  period,  and  was  united  with  the  imperial  crown, 
so  that  eastern  France  became  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  duchy  of  Lorraine  consisted  of  a  large  part  of  tue  king- 
dom of  Lorraine.  It  was  established  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts,  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant,  and  Upper  Lorraine,  which  has  retained  its  designa- 
tion to  modern  times.  The  duchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was 
in  die  eleventh  century  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  Gerard, 
a  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  Gmird  descended  the  long 
line  of  the  dukes  of  J^rraine  who  governed  the  country  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  reigns  of 
Gterd's  successors  were  chiefly  occupied  with  civil  dissen- 
sions^ in  which  they  were  engaged  with  their  subject  nobility 
and  ecclesiastics.  Simon  II.,  who  was  duke  from  a.d.  1 1 76  to 
A.i>.  1205,  distinguished  himself  by  the  reoression  of  internal 
disorders,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
poor  from  the  aggressions  of  the  rich.  He  expelled  the  Jews 
from  his  dominions.  He  abdicated  his  duchy  to  retire  to  a 
cloister,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  a.d.  1 207.  The  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  following  cen- 
turies the  dukes  were  continually  engaged  in  hostilities,  either 
as  vassals  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  (who  were  possessors 
P.  C  No.  870. 


of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Lorraine),  or  on  their  own  acoount 
with  other  potentates,  or  with  the  more  powerful  of  their 
own  vassals,  especially  the  bishops  of  Metz.  The  connexion 
of  the  dukes  with  France,  under  the  crown  of  which  they 
held  some  fiefs,  involved  thorn  also  in  the  disputes,,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  that  kingdom.  Raoul.  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  one  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Creci,  a.d.  1346, 
fighting  with  Philippe  of  Valois  against  the  English ;  and 
J^an,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mere  boy,  was  taken  prisoner 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  a.d.  1346.  He  was  again  taken  prisoner,  aj>.  1364, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Bretagne,  in  which  Charles  de 
Bluis  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Jean  de  Montfort,  his  rival 
claimant  for  that  duchy.  [Bretagne.]  The  duke  J6an 
of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Rosbecque,  in 
which  Charles  VI.  of  France  defeated  the  Flemings  (a.d. 
1382):  hedied  A.D.  1390. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  le  Hardi,  the  successor  of  J6an 
in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  disputed  by 
Ren6  I.,  duke  of  Bar  and  of  Anjou»,  and  Antoine  de  Vaude- 
mont,  nephew  of  Charles.  In  the  war  that  ensued  Ren6 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (a.d.  1431)  by  his  rival, 
wlio  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bourgogne.  while  Reni 
had  the  assistance  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Ren6  ulti- 
mately obtained  his  liberty  (a.d.  1436),  and  set  out  for 
Naples,  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  during  his 
captivity.  •  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  both  of  the  emperor  Sigismundand  of  the  council  of 
B&le.  The  life  of  Ren6  was  busy.  In  a.d.  1 453,  long  before 
his  death,  he  resigned  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest 
son  J£an,  duke  of  Calabria,  wlio  joined  in  the  '  Ligue  du 
Bien  Public'  against  Louis  XI.  of  France  (a.d.  1 464),  and 
died  (ad.  1470)  at  Barcelona  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nicholas,  on  whose  death  (a.d.  1473)  Lorraine  came  to 
Ren£  II.,  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Ren6  I.,  and  on 
his  father^  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bar,  who  had  been 
Ren6*s  competitor.  Ren£  II.  was  seized  by  Charles  le 
T^mlraire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Bourooonb],  together  with 
his  mother  Yolande,  almost  immediately  on  his  (Rent's) 
accession  to  the  duchy,  and  though  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Louis  XL,  was  obliged  to  make  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  afterwards 
again  attacked  Lorraine,  took  the  capital  (Nanci)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  tne  whole  duchv.  The 
defeat  of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  (March,  1476) 
revived  the  hopes  of  Ren£.  He  assisted  the  Swiss  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  their  second  victory  over  Charles  atMorat, 
in  June  in  the  same  year ;  and  returning  to  Lorraine, 
rapidly  reconquered  it  Nanci  surrendered  to  him  in  Octo- 
ber; and  upon  Charles  leading  an  army  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  to  recapture  the  town,  l^  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Ren£  (January,  1477).  Ren6  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy ;  and  obtained  of  Charles  VHI. 
of  France  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Louis  XI.     Ren6  died  a.d.  1508. 

Antoine,  the  successor  of  RenI  II.  (a.d.  1508),  seems  to 
have  merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  the  title  which  he  received  of  *the  Good*  His 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  struggle  against  the 
peasants  of  Alsace,  whom  the  excitement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion induced  to  rise  in  vindication  of  their  liberty,  but  who 
&iled  in  their  attempt ;  and  for  the  declaration  of  Lorraine 
as  a  free  and  independent  sovereignty  by  the  Germanic 
body.  In  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Fran9ois  I. 
of  France,  Antoine  preserved  a  wise  neutrality.  He  died 
A.D.  1544,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fran9ois  I.  The 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  thus  took  rank  among  the  sove- 
reign states  of  Europe,  was  not  co-extensive  with  the 
French  province  of  Lorraine,  of  which  it  subsequently  con- 
stituted only  a  subdivision,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  geo- 
graphical sketch. 

Frangois  I.  reigned  only  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles  II.  (or  III.),  who  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  the  duchy  (a.d.  1546-1608)  did  much  for  its 
improvement :  he  acquired  regal  rights  over  that  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar  which  he  held  as  vassal  of  the  king  of  France, 
reserving  only  the  homage  due  to  the  latter  and  the  right 
of  appeal.  Duke  Charles  foundefl  a  university  at  Pont  i 
Mousson.  He  supported  the  party  of  the  League  in  France, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  his  kinsmen  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  [Guise.] 

Henri  II.,  Francois  11.,  and  Charles  III.  (or  IV.)  succes- 
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FBrely  occnpietl  the  ducal  llirone.    Chorles  IIL  (orlV.)wois 
I  involved  in  liosHlities  with  Louis  XIIL  of  Fiance,  by  whom 
the  dudiy  was  in  great  part  con<queied.    Duke  Charles  dis- 
tinguiihud  hiiusjelf  in  the  thirty  years**  war  in  Gemiany^ 
I  and  was  one  of  ihe  commander*  in  the  army  of  the  Catholic 
X^ague  at  the  bottla  of  Nordlingen,  a.i>.  1634»     The  tretily 
I  of  the  Pyrenees  restored  Larraine  to  bim ;  and  subsequent 
I  iiegotialionti   (a.d*   1661)  with    cardinal    Mazarin   aecured 
\  aUu  I  he  restiluiron  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.     The  other  dia- 
IriclBwlmh  subsequently  mail c  up  the  province  of  Lormine 
I  trere  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king ;  and  Charles 
Agreed   that  on  his  death  the  whole  of  bis  states  should 
'  fall  to  the  crown  of  France*     But  the  duke,  suBpicious  of 
the    designs    or    apprelicnsive  of  the   power  of  France, 
fenounced  liis  independent  soveieignty,  and  renewed  his 
allegiance    to    the    emperor.      And  when,   in   a.d.    1670, 
Loviis   XIV.   seized    his  dominionsit   an    imperial    am  has- 
indor  was  sent  to  Paris  to  claim  exemption  from  hostilities 
for  them  as  part  of  the  empire.     After  two  or  three  years 
spent  in  negotialions^hoslilities  brcame  general  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Duke  Charles  distinguished  himself  in  the  im- 
perial service  on  several  occasions,  till  his  death,  a.d.  1675. 
His  resilcsiii  unt|uiet,  and  versa! ile  character  had  involved 
biru   in   continual  dilikuUies.     He  was  succeeded   by  his 
tiephew  Charles  IV.  (or  V;)»  also  a  distinguished  mihtary 
commander.     Fmdin«2[  himself  (ad.  1677)  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  GU.OOO  imperialists*  he  attempted  to  regain  poases- 
lion  of  Lorraine,  but  was  battled  hy  the  skdl  of  I  he  French 
Mar^chal  Crequi,  who  had  only  30,000  men.    At  the  Ireaty 
of  Nimegiien,    ad.  1578,  the   rcstitutioti  of  Lorraine  was 
offered  to  him,  but  on  eonflitions  wliich  he  refused  lo  accept* 
He  lUslingmshed  himself  allerwaids  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perialists in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  aided  Sobieski 
in  the  deliverunce  of  Vienna  (A.D.  IGSaj.    He  died  a. d,  1690. 
Leopold,  ihe  Euctes^ior  i*f  Charles,  obtained  restitution  of 
his  states  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  a.d.  1697.    He  observed 
tieutrality  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succt'ssion,  and  devoted 
himself  to   the  improvement  of  his  dominions.     He  died 
AD.  J 7 29,    and  Was  siU'ceedcd  by  his  eldest  son   Framjois 
Etienne,  who  in  i7;J5  acquieseed  iu  a  treaty  helween  France 
and  Ihe  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus 
Leckziuski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  whose  dautihler  had  been 
married   lo  Louis  XV.  yf  France.     It  was  further  agreed 
that  on  the  death  of  Slanislaua  the  duchy  should  be  united 
to  France.     Framjois  Etienne,  who  married,  the  fullowing 
year,  the  nrchdurhess  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  afierwaids 
(ad.  1745)  elected  lo  the  imjjerial  crou  n,  received  the  re- 
verskiii  of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine.     Stanislaus 
*  vas  recDguised  as  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  a.d.  1737.   He 
I  governed  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  enron- 
I  faged   agri culture  and    trade,  managed   his   finances  with 
'  economy,  and  founded,  for  the  culiivalion  of  science,  the 
I  Academic  of  Nanci.  of  which  he  became  a  member.     HIb 
roBe  de  cbtimhre  having  accidentally  taken  fire,  he  was  so 
icverely  burned  ihal  he  died  eighteen  days  alter,  on  ihe  23rd 
Fehruary,  17(i6,  a^ed  ei^hly-nine.     On  his  death  Lorraine 
-was  incoiporaled  with  France,  to  which  it  has  ever  aioce 
jremained  attached. 

LORRAINE,  CARDINAL  DE.    [GtJisE.] 

LORY.      [I'SITTACID.*.] 

LOSS,  a  peculiar  loamy  deposit  in  Ihe  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extending  lo  s^jme  breadth  beyond  that  area, 
vhich  may  be  conjectured  to  be  analogous  with  accuroula- 
lions  in  valleys  of  South  Amcn*ica  containing  the  megathe- 
rium, and  with  other  '  valley  formations'  in  diHerent  parts 
of  the  world.  It  borders  the  valley  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
reaching,  though  not  eontinuonaly,  hum  Schaffhausen  to 
Cologne,  enters  many  of  the  lateral  dales,  lies  against  the 
hills, and  constitutes  hills  itself.  In  the  line  between  Basle 
and  Bingen  it  occupies  the  left  bank  by  Worms,  Oppeii- 
heim,  Floiihuiin,  &.c.,  and  the  right  bank  by  the  Schwarz- 
liiald  t«  Basle.  Compared  to  the  usual  character  of  ddu- 
iriuiii,  the  Loss  is  a  fine-grained  deposit;  fine  sand»  clay, 
and  calcareous  earth,  easily  pulverized,  and  containing 
aome  nodular  concretions,  constitute  the  mass  of  the  depo- 
sit.    It  sometimes  (at  Heidelberg)  alternates  with  gravel. 

Principally.in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ltias  are  fijund  shells 
of  land,  fresh-water,  and  marsh  mollusca  now  living  in  (he 
Ticinity.  These  sometimes  retain  their  colour.  Bones  and 
I  laalk  of  quadrupeds  usually  met  with  in  diluvium  occur 

ally   in   Uiss,  as  at  Weinheim   and  Bensheim.     These 

les  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  pre^ 
seut  /v^MwitorieSj  ft4  at  Rixheim,  \vhere  upon  aud  in  cavities 


in  the  fresh- water  V3rtiariea  bones  of  ittg,  rhinoceros,  hyUoti 
elephant,  horse,  &c.  occurred.  CannsUidt  yielded  bouri 
ana  teeth  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  hyaena,  wolf,  bear, 
slag,  roebuck,  oxen,  horses,  boar,  mouse,  hare*  bird«»  itid 
remains  of  vegetables.     (Meyer,  Ihlo'ftlogica.j 

Between  Sirasburg  and  Suhbad  the  Liiss  reaches  M 
French  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Kai^i-siuhl  liOOfeet, 
an  elevation  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  volcanic  cbt- 
racier  of  the  vicinity.  The  thickness  of  ihe  Lij**  i»  ^ijtaled 
lo  reach  200  or  even  300  feet.  Near  Andernacb,  Lu«s  al- 
ternates with  volcanic  sediments  (' Trass*),  but  gcncmllj 
overlies  ihem,  and  in  places  fills  old  craters  (as  the  Roder- 
berg,  near  Bonn), 

The  deposition  of  Loss  in  ihe  upper  Rheinlhal  has  ban 
often  viewed  as  the  effect  of  a  lake  suppoired  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Basle  to  Mayence,  and  lo  have  been  drained 
by  the  opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  at  Bin^en ;  but  from 
the  continuation  of  this  deposit  below  Ihatgui  !  rlcvi- 
lion  it  has  attained  on  the  tlanks  of  the  Sielv  ,  uii 

other  circumstances,  Mr,  Lyell,  who  has  specian^  t  A.^itimed 
the  snbject,  proposes  a  different  hypothesis.  He  thinks 
that  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Rhine  has  uuder- 
gone  clianges  of  level,  such  that  alter  having  formerly  stood 
tor  some  unknown  period  with  nearly  its  actual  height  tad 
physical  features,  it  experienced  a  great  and  generdl  depre** 
sion,  so  as  to  receive  river  deposits  ui  great  abundance;  ai)d 
that  it  was  again  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  jpartial  n^ 
excavation  of  the  anlient  valleys,  and  the  removal  of  luucL 
of  the  fluviatile  sediments :  what  remains  is  the  LBss. 

(Meyer,  Palfpologica ;  Lyell,  in  Edinb.  Phil,  Jaumd, 
1 934 ;  and  Prinriples  of  Geology^  last  edition,  vqL  it,} 

LOSTWITHIEL.     [Cornwall.] 

LOT,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  system  of  tbe 
Garonne.  [France;  Garonnk.]  It  rises  en  the  liortli* 
western  slope  of  the  C£vennes,  not  far  from  Mount  Ijmitt, 
lis  general  direction  is  west,  past  Mende,  Espaliun,  Gabon, 
and  Villeneuve  d'Agen,  into  the  Garonne,  which  it  joinis 
few  railea  below  Agen.  Its  length  is  about  220  miles  5  Ibr  H 
of  which,  vix.  from  Entraygues,  a  few  mdes  below  Espslian, 
it  is  navigable ;  but  the  navigation  is  difllcuU  and  dan- 
gerou?,  especially  above  Cabors,  from  Ihe  roi-ks  which  ob- 
struct the  current.  Below  Cabors  the  navigatioo  k  Iteili- 
tated  hy  several  sluices. 

The  river  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romtm 
hy  the  name  of  Oltis,  which  leads  us  to  Olt  as  the  old  »c^ 
nacular  term,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  a  sinaU  titer 
of  Lancashire  and  to  a  branch  of  the  Danube.  A  toim  on 
the  bank  is  still  called  St.  Gen  ids  de  Rivedolt,  of  Rite 
d'Olt,  and  another  is  called  St.  Vincent  de  Rivedot  (Rit<j 
d'Old).  From  the  incorporation  of  the  article  (L'OIl),  U» 
modern  name  Lot  has  resuUed. 

LOT,  a  department  of  France  traversed  by  the  Lot,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Ootr^te ;  oa  tbi 
north-east  hy  that  of  Canlal  ■  on  the  southeast  by  ihkXti 
Aveyron;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne;  oft 
the  south-west  hy  that  of  Ivut  et  Garonne ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  thai  of  Dordoti^ne*  Its  greatest  length  is  fro®  lbs 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Moncuq  in  the  soulh-w«4 
to  the  hank  of  the  (-^re  in  the  north-east,  68  miles;  ill 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  lenglh,  is  from  ht- 
tween  llie  towns  of  M  artel  and  L*Arche  (Cbrrese)  to  lb* 
neighbourhood  of  Figeac,  52  miles.  The  area  is  estimoled 
at  i!034  square  miles,  being  about  equal  to  that  of  llw 
English  county  of  Norfolk.  Ttie  population  in  1831  wis 
283,627;  in  183G,  2B7,003,  showing  an  increase  in  fit? 
years  of  3176,  or  rather  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  giving 
about  141  inhabilanls  to  a  square  mile;  considerably  below 
the  average  density  of  populalion  in  France,  and  very  ht 
below  that  of  the  Bnglisb  county  with  which  we  have  coib* 
pared  it.  Cahors,  the  capital,  is  in  44**  26'  N*  \:xL  aivd 
1**  27'  E.  long.,  307  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  bv  west  of 
Paris,  or  370  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans*  thfitcau- 
ronx,  and  Limoges. 

The  department  has  no  very  lofty  elevations;  but  hills  of 
moderate  height  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  its  surfiicc. 
The  principal  range  is  a  branch  from  the  central  gruUp  of 
Auvcrgiic:  it  enters  tbe  department  on  the  eiwtern  sm1«, 
and  extends  through  it  weslwaid  jnlo  the  adjacent  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  separating  (lie  basin  of  the  DorOognc* 
from  that  of  the  Lot.  The  south-western  part  of  the  de* 
partmenl,  in  the  neighLouihood  of  Ctihors,  is  occupied  tiy 
the  chalk  formalion  :  the  southern  and  central  parts  b)  the 
strata  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  th«  Dew  rwl 
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or  ■aliferoufl  sandstone ;  the  eastern  side  by  the  ibrmations 
from  the  saliferous  sandstone  (inclusive)  to  those  which 
repose  on  the  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  department  along  the  bank  of  the  Cdre  by  the  primi- 
tive rocks.  Among  the  mineral  productions  are  coal  and 
iron ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  coa]  produced  in  1835  was 
only  60  tons :  the  iron- works  are  idso  unimportant.  The 
hills  afford  granite,  marble  of  various  colours,  alabaster, 
ealcareous  spar,  and  stone  for  millstones  and  lithography. 
Cnieible-elay  and  fullers'  earth  are  found  in  the  valleys. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarkable  caverns  in  the  department ;  one  near  the  bank 
of  the  Selle  contains  the  fossil  bones  of  animals  not  now 
found  in  Europe. 

The  northern  side  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the 
Dordogne,  which  first  skirts  the  border  fbr  two  or  three 
miles,  separating  the  department  from  that  of  Corrdze,  and 
then  flows  through  the  department  in  a  winding  channel 
past  the  town  of  SouUlac :  after  again  skirting  tne  border 
for  two  or  three  miles,  it  enters  the  department  of  Dordogne. 
The  navigation  commences  at  Mayronne.  The  southern 
part  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the  Lot,  which,  after 
dividing  it  for  several  miles  from  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  crosses  it  in  a  very  sinuous  course  ft'om  east  to  west 
into  the  department  of  Lot  et  Oaronne.  It  is  navigable 
throughout 

The  navigation  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  may 
be  estimate  at  about  fifteen  miles ;  that  of  the  Lot  at 
about  eightv-six.    There  are  no  canals. 

The  numoer  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
only  four:  their  aggrej^ate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  was  170 
miles,  of  which  115  were  in  repair,  13  out  of  repair,  and  42 
unfinished.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Orl^ns  and  Limoges  to  Cahors,  and  from  Cahors  to  Mont- 
auban  and  Toulouse.  These  two  roads  form  one  line,  which 
crosses  the  department  firom  north  to  south.  Other  roads 
lead  fkom  Cahors  eastward  to  Villefranche  and  Rodez 
(Avevron),  and  westward  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot  and 
the  6aronne  to  Bordeaux  (Gironde).  The  Routes  D6- 
partementales  were  nineteen  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  400  miles,  but  not  half  of  them  were  finished. 
The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to  between  five  and  six 
thousand,  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  16,000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  is  under  the  plough.  More  corn  is  raised 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  and  fruit,  hemp, 
tobacco^  and  safifron  are  grown.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  a  ninth  part  of  the  department :  the  export  of  wine 
is  large,  and  the  wines  are  in  good  repute,  especially  those 
of  Cahors  and  Le  Grand  Constant.  The  white  mulberry- 
tr«e  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  places,  in  order  to  the  rear- 
ing of  silkworms,  which  is  mueh  attended  to.  The  wood- 
Unds  are  also  extensive,  occupying  about  one-sixth  part 
of  the  department.  The  number  of  sheep  reared  is  great, 
wool  being  an  important  object  of  attention  to  the  fifrmer. 
Poultry,  game,  and  truffles  are  abundant. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
foDows : — 

Aino-  Area  in  Sq.  PoyuUtkm  in 

*mmtuL    Sitwiioa.        MilM.  1831.  1836.         CommnnM. 

Cshors,         S.  860         116,336        117,299         122 

Tigeae        N.E.       616  87,727  89,778         112 

Gourdon    N.W.      558  79,764  79,926  66 
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283,827         287,003         300 


There  are  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cahors  are  Cahors  (population 
is  183U  10,818  town,  12,050  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
12,417  commune)  [Cahors];  St  Cirq,  Vers,  LaRoque- 
tiis-Arcs,  Luxech,  St.  Vincent-de-Rivedot,  Castlefranc,  Bel- 
kye,  Prayssac,  Crexels,  Puy-l'Ev«que,  and  Duravel,  on  or 
oear  the  Lot ;  Cabreres  or  Cabrereta,  on  the  Cells,  a  feeder 
of  the  Lot;  Concots,  Beauregard,  Lalbenque,  Castelnau-de- 
Montratier  (pop.  4053),  and  Moncuq,  in  the  country  south  of 
tka  Lot ;  and  C^tus,  St.  M£dard,  Lherin,  or  Lherm,  Les  Ar- 
qnes,  Cazals,  Marmignac,  Montelera,  and  Fressinet,  or  Frais- 
linet,  in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  which  lies  north  of 
that  river.  Cabreres  or  Cabrerets  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto 
with  beautiful  stalactites.  Castlenau-de-Montratier  is  on  a 
bilU  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Lalle  or  Lute,  one  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  Garonne.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollens  for  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry  of 


the  neighbourhood.    The  church  was,  before  the  Revolil* 
tion,  a  collegiate  church. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Figeac  are  Figeac  and  Ifar- 
oillac,  on  the  Cello ;  Bouillac,  Capdenac  or  Cadenae,  and 
Cajare,  on  the  Lot;  Cardaillao  and  Fons,  on  two  small 
streams  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  (^Ue ;  Br^tonoux  on 
the  Cdre,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  St.  C^r6  on  the  Bave, 
that  flows  into  the  Cdre ;  and  Loubressac,  Sousceyrac,  and 
L*Hdpital.  Figeac,  capital  of  the  arrondissement,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  wealthy  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  a.i>.  755  by 
king  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  afterwards  secularized.  Figeao 
was  besieged  A.D.  1568  by  a  powerful  army  of  Huguenots;  but 
the  assailants,  after  three  months,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  They  afterwards  took  the  tovrn  by  surprise,  aj>. 
1576,  pillaged  it,  and  put  many  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
sword.  They  erected  a  citadel,  which  was  given  up  in  a.d. 
1622  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  demolished  it,  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  There  are  two  fine  Gothio 
churches  at  Figeac.  The  population  in  1831  was  4691  for 
the  town,  or  6390  fi>r  the  wnole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was 
6237  for  the  commune.  Some  cotton  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle.  C]!oal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
is  a  quarry  of  excellent  ftreestone.  MaroiUac  had  fbrmeily 
an  abbey,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Pepin 
le  Bref.  There  is  near  the  town  a  semarkable  grotto, 
comprehending  several  apartments,  with  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  having  the  ft)rms  of  columns  and  statues.  Near 
Cajare  are  some  caverns,  denominated  '  the  Caverns  of 
WaiiTre,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  adherents  of  Wai£Ere, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  having  sought  safety  in  these  caverns, 
where  they  were  discovered  and  massacred  by  the  soldiers 
of  Pepin  le  Bref.  St  C«r6  (pop.  2905  town,  3987  whole 
commune)  had,  before  the  Revolution,  two  religious  houses. 
Hempen  cloth  is  manufactured  here,  and  oonsiaerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  raw  hemp  and  hempen  thread.  Good  marble 
is  quarried  near  the  town.  At  the  village  of  Assier,  not  fiur 
flrom  the  Olle,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  Fran9ois  I.  by  Galiot  de  Grenouillac,  one  of  his 
officers.  There  is  also  a  church,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  lightness. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gourdon  are  Gourdon  and  Le 
Yigan,  on  the  Bloue  or  Bleu,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ceou,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  Carennac  and 
Souillac,  on  the  Dordogne ;  Martel  in  the  country  north  of 
that  river ;  Gramat  and  Rocamadour,  on  the  Alzou,  which 
flows  into  the  Dordogne;  Moutfaucon,  on  the  Ceou,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordogne;  Degagnac  and  Lavercantidre. 
Gk>urdon  is  on  a  rising  ground :  the  population  in  1831  was 
2813  for  the  town,  or  5153  for  the  wnole  commune.  In 
1836  it  was  5334  for  the  commune.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuffs  and  sail-cloth.  (Joarse-grained 
granite  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Souillac  (pop. 
2253  town,  3096  whole  commune)  has  a  parish  church, 
finrmerly  belonging  to  an  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  a 
fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Dordogne,  which  is 
here  navigable.  There  is  a  royal  manufactory  of  fire-arms ; 
coarse  woollens  and  hats  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  leather,  salt,  and  timber.  There  are 
near  the  town  two  remarkable  intermitting  springs,  called 
Le  Gourg  and  Le  Bouley.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are 
quarried  near  Martel  (pop.  1824  town,  2903  whole  commune) 
and  Gramat  (pop.  1545  town,  3428  whole  commune).  Roca- 
madour had  formerly  a  monastery,  the  church  of  which  still 
exists ;  it  was  an  object  of  resort  to  pilgrims,  on  account  of  the 
burial  there  of  St.  Amadour,  whom  some  legendary  fables 
confounded  with  Zaccheus  the  publican,  mentioned  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Henry  II.  of  Bngland  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  plare :  his  son  Henry  was  on  his  way  to 
pillage  the  church  when  he  died.  A  sword  chained  to  the 
walls  of  this  church  is  affirmed  to  be  that  of  the  chivalrous 
Roland.  There  is  another  church  or  chapel  at  Rocamadour 
cut  out  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  nianufaetures  of  the  department  are  woollen 
stuffs  of  various  kinds,  linens,  and  some  silks.  The  chief 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  eom,  flour,  wine,  and 
walnut  oil  and  hemp.  These  goods  are  sent  to  Cahors  to 
be  sent  down  the  Lot,  or  to  Souillac  for  embarkation  on 
the  Dordogne. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Cahors,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  AlbL 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  A  gen,  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Universiture'  of  Cahors,  and 
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in  Uto  elc^cfilh  military  division,  tlie  head-q nailers  of 
vhieli  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  five  tnembers  to  the 
Cimmber  of  Depiilies.  In  respect  of  educiition  this  depart-  ' 
ment  is  far  below  the  average  of  Fmnce.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  ni  the  roditary  censusof  1 82 8-29,  orrly  twenty- 
four  in  a  buiidred  could  read  and  wrrle,  ihe  average  of 
Frjnce  beius;  thirty  nine. 

In  iho  time  of  tiesar  this  department  waspnrtof  the 
territory  of  llic  Cadorei,  ft*am  whom  its  capital  Cahora,  ori- 
ginally Divona,  derived  its  name.  UxcUwlunutn,  the  last 
plat'O  in  Gaul  which  held  out  against  LEesar,  was  probably 
a  hill  called  Pucch  d'lsaulu,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tourmente, 
a  amall  feeder  of  the  Dordo^ne  in  this  department  Another 
town,  Varadetinn,  mentioned  in  the  Feutinger  Table,  was 
probably  at  or  near  Varaie,  a  villai^e  ^oniti  of  the  Lot. 
Before  ihe  Revolution  (he  country  included  in  ibis  depart- 
ment constituted  the  greater  part  of  Querci  or  Quercy,  a 
province  of  Guienne. 

LOT  ET  GARON  NE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Dordogne ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Lot ;  on  the  south-cast  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Gera ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
LandeH  ;  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Gironde. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  northeast,  near  the  httle  town 
of  Sauvetcrro,  to  south-west  on  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  between  Castel  Jaloux  (Lot  et  Garonne) 
and  Roquefort  (Landes)  66  miles;  the  greatest  breadlh,  at 
right  anj;les  to  the  lenjcth,  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
Duras  north  west  {o  the  neiirhbourhood  of  Pnyniirol  south- 
eail,  54  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2^57  square  mdes, 
rather  less  than  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
but  rather  more  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk. The  population  in  1831  was  346,685  j  in  IS36  it  was 
346,400,  showing  a  decrease  in  five  years  of  485.  am!  giving 
168  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile;  rather  more  than  the 
average  density  of  population  in  France,  but  not  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  population  of  the  English  county  with 
which  we  have  com  pared  it.  Acen,  the  civnilal.  is  on  tlie 
Garonne,  in  44°  12'  N.  lat..  0**  36' E.  long.,  about  330  miles 
in  a  direct  lino  ;iouth  by  west  of  Pan«,  or  369  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orleans*,  Limoges,  and  Perigueux. 
1 1  The  ilepartiuent  has  no  elevntions  deserving  the  name  of 
mountains  I  the  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne  from  that  of  the  Lot  occupy  a  small  portion  on  the 
north-east ;  and  the  range  of  high  land  whiclt,  branching 
from  ihe  Pyrenees,  divides  iheba!»inof  the  Atlour  from  lliat 
of  the  Garonne,  overspread*  a  small  portion  on  the  south- 
west The  surface  of  the  department  is  generally  undulat- 
ing, and  slopes  gently  towards  the  west.  The  department 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  strata  above  Ihe  chalk.  Some 
iron  is  procured  ;  and  there  are  marl-pits  and  gy psf urn-quar- 
ries. Peat  and  potters'  earth  are  also  procured;  the  first 
in  small  quantity,  the  second  abundantly. 

The  prmcipal  river*  are  the  Garonne,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Lot  and  the  Baise.    The  Garonne  enters  the  ilepartment 
from  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  on  the  south-east  side,  and 
runs  west-north-west  27  miles  to  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  Baise,  receiving  the  Saone  on  its  left  and  the  Gers 
on  the  right  hank  1  it  then  runs  15  milc«  norih  by  west  to 
hclow  Tonneins,  receiving  the  Baiae  on  the  left  and  ihe  Lot  on 
the  right  bank:    from  below  Tonneins  it  ttows  about  liO 
Tudes  north- west  into  the   depaitment  of  Gironde.      The 
length  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  in  this  deparliuent 
may  be  estimated  at  62  miles:  the  official  retums  make  it 
6*>,     The  Baific  enters  the  department  from  that  of  Gers  on 
the  south  side  ;  and  (lows  17  miles  norih  by  west  by  Nfrac 
(where  it  becomes  navigable)  to  Lavardcc ;  from  llience  it 
flows  north-east  and  north  7  miles  into  the  Garonne:  its 
whole  course  in  the  depariment  is  24  miles,  for  about  halt 
of  which  it  is  navigable.     The  Ltit  enters  this  department 
from  that  of  Lot^  on  the  eastern  side  :  nnd  tlows  in  a  wind- 
ing course  south-west  12  tnile^  to  Ihe  little  town  of  Pcnne, 
I  where  it  reoeives  the  Bondusson  on  the  left  l>ank ;  from 
I  thence  it  tlows  west  by  north  12  miles  to  Cbasseneuil ;  and 
Ihim  Chassenouil  20  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with 
>  the  Lot:  its  whole  course  in  this  department  is  about  44 
i  miles  (the  official  returns  give  51),  for  the  whole  of  which  it 
i  in   navigable.      The   Dropt,  a   tributary  of  the   Garonne, 
Waters  the  northern  part  of  the  deparlinent,  m  w  hich  it  is 
navigable  for  about  IG  mde.'i;  it  unites  with  the  Garonne  in 
Ihe  adjacent  department  of  Gironde.     The  total  inland  na- 
[  vigation  of  this  department  amounts,  according  to  the  ofil* 
cial  returns,  to  about  150  mdes.    There  are  no  canals. 


There  were  in  1837  six  government  roads,  with  an 
gBte  length  of  223  miles,  of  whit  h  38  miles  were  unftni 
The  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  and  Perigueux  enters  11 
department  on  Ihe  north  and  runs  southward  by  CasliUonntrs.^ 
Vdleneuvo  d'Agen,  Agen  and  Astafurt  to  Auch,  in  the  d< 
partment  of  Gers,  Roads  branch  oflT  from  this  at  ViUe*' 
neuve  d*Agen  by  Libos  and  Fumel,  along  the  bank  of  th#* 
Lot  to  Cahors  u^t);  and  from  Agen  by  La  Plume  and  Lb 
Monjoye  to  Condom  (Gers}.  A  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Toulouse  by  Ihe  bank  of  the  Garonne  passes  through  BamlU; 
Marmande/ronueins,  Clairac,  Aiguillon  (where  a  tvmd  from 
Villoneuve  dAgen  by  Temple  and  La  Fate  falls  into  it^ 
Port'Sainte- Marie.  Clermont, and  Agen  (where  it  intersects 
the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Auch),inlo  the  deparlmi 
Tarn  et  Garonne.  A  branch  from  this  road  at 
Sainte-Marie  leads  by  Lavardec  and  N6rac  along  the 
of  the  Bai^e  to  Auch. 

The  departmental  roads  were  sixteen  in  number,  harinj 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  270  miles,  of  which  about  5J 
miles  were  out  of  repair,  and  nearly  I  (JO  miles  unfinished*' 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  amounted  to  above  nine  ' 
sand,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  BO 00  miles. 

The  valleys  watered  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne  aFe&moWj 
the  richest  portions  of  the  soil  of  France :  but  the  western  f  " 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  those  dreary  wastes,  or 
'landes,'  which  overspread  so  largo  a  portion  of  this  part  of 
France  [G  ironde  ;  Landes]:  they  constitute  about  an  eighth 
of  the  department.  These  d  istricts,  covered  with  dry  and  shift- 
ing sand,  produce  only  a  little  rye  or  panic,  and  that  by  the 
aid  of  manure  ;  they  are  covered  in  some  places  by  pooUatiiJ 
mars^bes ;  in  other  parts  by  forests  of  pines  or  cork-treeii, 
which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Be* 
partment.  The  northern  parts  of  the  department  are  oceB* 
pied  by  a  ferruginous  clay  which  yields  but  a  poor  return  to 
the  cultivator;  and  the  hills  between  the  Garonne  and  tl«« 
Lot  in  the  eastern  part  are  little  better.  These  coiDpara- 
lively  unproductive  sods  extend  over  two-tbirds  of  the  de* 
partment.  The  valleys  of  ihe  Lot  aud  Garonne  eompetiiste 
by  their  fertility  for  these  barren  tracts:  they  produce 
abundance  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maife  ;  so  that 
the  growth  of  corn  in  the  department  exceeds  the  r^jnsump- 
tion.  Above  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough.  Fruit-trcci 
are  numerous,  especially  plum-trees,  which  yield  excellent 
prunes  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  and 
the  produce  is  double  the  consumption.  Tlie  wine  is  hiffh- 
coloured  and  rich,  well  calculated  for  keeping  and  for  bear- 
ing a  sea  voyage ;  but  in  other  respects  not  of  the  beil 
quality,  except  the  red  wines  of  Th^sac,  La  Rocal,  Buict, 
and  Pdricard;  and  the  white  wines  of  Clairac  and  Aiguillon. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  the  best  gnmo 
in  France;  and  hemp  is  of  remarkably  line  growth  and 
cellent  qualiSy.  The  woods,  consisting  chielty  of  piw 
cork-trees,  and  eh es nut- trees,  occupy  about  an  eighth 
the  deprtment.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mi 
dow  land,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  are  toleralJ 
extensive:  the  breed  of  oxen  is  good  ;  and  there  ore  \u^$ 
Hocks  of  sheep.  Mules  nnd  osses  are  numerous,  hut  hof*e*i 
are  not  so»  Pigs  have  much  increased  of  late  years.  Poul 
try  also  has  been  reared  in  increasing  quantity,  espcctsl 
geese  and  turkeys,  of  which  a  great  number  are  fcnt  lo  ol[ 
parls  of  France.  Bees  are  numerous,  also  game  and  ' 
The  Garonne  yields  the  salmon,  the  trout,  and  the  ' 
and  even  some  sturgeons.  There  are  wolves,  fo3 
and  moles. 

The  climate  is  C4>nsidered  to  he  one  of  the  finest  in  Frtiie& 
There  are  however  allernate  periods  of  rain  and  clear  weati 
of  such  length  as  frequently  to  itijuro  the  harvests,  1 
winds  are  high,  especially  the  north-west  wind,  which 
summer  frequently  causes  violent  tempests.  In  the  sprii 
frequent  fogs,  accompanied  with  a  light  hoar  frost,  and  h 
loweil  by  bright  and  intenj^e  sunshine,  are  vcy  injuriously 
vegetation.  The  marshy  exhalations  of  the  landc*  give  nit 
to  dangerous  bilious  and  inter  mi  ttent  fevers. 

llie  department  is  divit^sd  into  four  arrondissetnenls,  si 
follows  i-^ 

At«a  ift  {NipuUtion  J«^ 

Name,  Situatloi).  sq.  Biite*.      I83l,  ""^"^ 

Agen   .     *     *     •  S,E.  390  84,569 

Marmonde       ,      .  N.W.  547  UM,068 

N^rac  ,      .      .      ,  S,W.  524  fiti,C61 

Villencuve  d'Agen  N.E.  5S»(i  97,087 

2,057   346,S85  34M»0 
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The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  thirty-five. 

In  the  arrondisiiement  of  Agen  are  Agen.  Aiguillon,  Port- 
Sainte-Marie,  and  Clerniont,on  the  Garonne ;  Granges  on  the 
Lot ;  Puymirol  on  and  Saint  Maurin  near  the  Sadne ;  Beau- 
ville  and  La  Sauvetat  de  Sauverea  on  the  Senne,  a  feeder 
of  that  river;  Astafort  and  I^yracon  the  Crers;  La  Roque- 
Timbaut,  Castelautier  and  Prayssas  in  the  country  north  of 
the  Garonne ;  and  La  Plume,  Moirax,  Caudecoste,  and  Cuq, 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Garonne. 

Agen  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  is  men- 
tionM  by  Ptolemy,  who  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Nitio- 
briges,  a  Celtic  tribe:  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  in  Ausonius,  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Table:  its  Latin  name  was  Aginnum  or 
Agen  num.  Few  towns  suffered  more  severely  in  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  overthrew  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  in  the  troubled  ages  which  followed.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Burgundians ;  and 
at  a  later  time  by  Saracens  and  Northmen.  It  was  after- 
wards at  different  periods  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse :  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
suffered  again.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  pleasant,  but 
the  town  itself  is  ill  built ;  the  squares  or  open  spaces  are 
irregular,  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty :  the  houses 
are  neither  handsome  nor  convenient  The  bridge  over  the 
€faronne  is  tolerably  handsome ;  and  the  public  walks,  es- 
peeially  the  'Cours*  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  delightful. 

The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Church 
of  Sc  Caprais,  the  Prefect's  Office,  and  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Jacques.  The  population  in  1831  was  11,991  for  the  town, 
or  12,631  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  13,309 
Ibr  the  commune.  The  manufactures  are  leather,  serge, 
printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  iron  goods, 
starch,  and  candles :  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  articles,  and 
m  com,  flour,  wine,  and  fruit,  which  are  sent  to  Bordeaux. 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  public  librarv  of 
11,000  to  12,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a  high-school,  a 
•oeiety  of  arts,  sciences,  and  agriculture ;  a  departmental 
nursery,  a  theatre,  and  baths.  Among  the  eminent  natives 
of  Agen  are  Sulpicius  Scverus,  one  of  the  Christiaa  fathers, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  Lac6p^e. 

Agen  is  the  seat  of  an  antient  bishopric ;  the  diocese 
now  comprehends  the  department :  the  bishop  is  ^  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bonleaux.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of 
aCour  Royale,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Gers,  Lot,  and  Lot  et  Garonne. 

Aiguillon  (pop.  2062  town,  4080  whole  commune)  is  in  a 
fCTf  lertile  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Ga- 
ronne. A  noble  cMteau  was  commenced  here  in  1790  by  the 
Duke  of  Aiguillon  and  never  finished.  There  are  also  (or  were 
vithin  the  present  century)  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle, 
<Hiee  of  considerable  strength.  The  inhabitan4s  manufac- 
tare  stockings,  and  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Port-Sainte-Marie  (pop.  1976  town,  3079  whole 
com.)  and  Clermont  arc  on  the  road  between  Aiguillon  and 
Affen,  very  near  each  other. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Marmande  are  Marmande, 
Ueilhan*  St.  Bazeille,  Cauraont,  Le  Mas  d^Agenois,  and 
Tonneins  on  the  Graronne ;  (document  and  Bouglon  in  the 
eountry  south-west  of  that  river ;  Castcl-Aioron,  La  Parade, 
La  Fitte,  and  Clairac,  on  the  Lot;  Souvelat,  Allemans, 
^rdaillan,  and  Duras,  on  or  near  the  Dropt ;  Soumenzac, 
in  the  district  north  of  that  river,  and  Miramont,  Levignac, 
Lauzun,  Seiches,  and  St.  Barthclemi,  Puymiclan,  Escasse- 
fert,  Castelnau-sur-Gupie,  Gontaut,  and  Verteuil,  in  the 
eonntry  between  the  Dropt,  the  Lot,  and  the  Garonne. 
Marmande  is  an  antient  town  which  was  pillaged  by  the 
Saraoena.  It  is  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Graronne, 
fertile  rather  than  picturesque.  Though  an  old  town,  it  is 
tokrablv  well  built  It  has  a  handsome  fountain  and  a 
Ingh-icnool,  the  buildings  of  which  are  worthy  of  observation. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5261  for  the  town,  or  7345  for 
the  whole  commune :  in  1836  it  was  7527  for  the  commune. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens,  bed-ticking, 
cordage,  leather,  and  hats ;  and  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  com, 
wine,  brandy,  plums,  and  hemp.  There  are  a  public  library 
and  an  agricultural  society.  Tonneins  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  long  and  broad  street,  lined  with  good  and  even 
eiflgant  houses.  The  town-hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
in  a  handsome  p/ac^  or  square,  plan  ted  with  elms,  and  com- 
nandiDg  a  view  of  the  river.    The  inhabitants  (3944  town. 


6494  whole  oomnune),  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protestants, 
manufeusture  pins,  rope,  and  hempen  thread  or  yarn.  Near 
the  town  is  a  snuff  manufactory.  Gonsiderable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Clairac  (pop.  2467  town,  4949  whole  commune) 
was  the  first  town  in  France  which  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion ;  it  was  formerly  the  rival  of  Tonneins  in  trade :  its 
snuff  was  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  N6rac  are  N6rac,  Moncrabeau, 
Lavardec,  and  Viane,  or  Viannes,  on  the  Baise;  Bruch,  Fran- 
cescas,  Montagnac,  Moncau,  and  La  Monjoye,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Baise ;  Sos  and  Mezin  on  the  Gelize ;  Gastel- 
Jaloux,  Villefranche,  Damazan,  Saintraille  or  Xaintrailles, 
Lausseignan,  and  Durance,  in  the  country  west  of  the  Baise 
and  Gelize.  N^rac  consists  of  two  parts.  Great  and  Little 
N^rac,  divided  from  each  other  bv  the  Baise,  over  which  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  In  Great  N6rac  is  a  fine  Grothic  castle, 
built  by  the  English,  which  was  for  a  longtime  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  Henri  IV.  held  his  court 
there.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Rohan,  the  Protestant  leader,  who  ex- 
pelled the  magistrates  and  the  partisans  of  the  royalist  party ; 
but  the  town  was  reoccupied  the  same  night  by  the  royalists, 
under  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Great  and  Little  N6rac  are 
both  walled.  The  market-houses  are  very  large.  The 
population  in  1831  was  3566  town,  or  6327  for  the  whole 
commune:  in  1836  it  was  6603  for  the  commune.  Among 
the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  hosiery,  leather  and 
stareh ;  there  are  several  com-milb ;  the  flour  is  exported 
or  made  up  into  sea-biscuit,  or  into  patties,  highly  esteemed 
by  epicures.  Mezin  (pop.  1962  town,  3146  whole  commune) 
has  many  water-mills  in  or  about  the  town.  Cork-cutting 
and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  manufacture  of 
coarse  earthenware  in  the  neighbourhood.  C!astel-Jaloux 
was  one  of  the  places  which  took  part  with  the  Huguenots 
in  their  struggle  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  was  obliged  to 
submit  Paper,  leather,  and  coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
factured ;  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine,  honey,  and  paper. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Villeneuve  d*Agen  are  Ville- 
neuve  d*Agec,  Furael,  Libos,  Penne,  Chasseneuil,  Sainte- 
Livrade  (pop.  3i43),  and  Le  Temple  on  the  Lot;  Tournon 
(pop.  7901)  on  the  Bondusson ;  Frespech,  Pujols,  Dolmayrac, 
ana  Montpezac  or  Montpezat.  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Lot;  Sauveterre,  Paulhiac,  Monflanquin  (pop.  5201),  La 
Ledat,  Gaste1nau-de-Comb<»,  Cancon,  Montau,  or  Montaut 
le  Jeune,  and  Monclar,  between  the  Lot  and  the  Dropt; 
and  Viller^al,  Castillonncs,  and  Cahuzac  on  the  Dropt. 
Villeneuve d'Agen,  or  Villeneuvesur-Lot,  has  an  antient 
castle,  and  some  remains  of  the  antient  town- walls,  which 
have  in  most  parts  been  replaced  by  handsome  walks.  The 
town,  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  well  laid 
out  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  Lot ;  the  principal 
arch  has  about  1 15  feet  span,  and  is  58  high.  The  population 
in  1831  was  5934  town,  or  10,652  whole  commune;  in  1836 
Yt  was  1 1,222  for  the  commune:  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  tanning,  and  carry  on  trade  in  com,  wine,  plums, 
cattle,  and  linen.  There  are  paper-mills  and  iron- works 
near  the  town.  There  are  two  yearly  feirs.  There  are  a 
high-school  and  an  agricultural  society.  Fumel  has  some 
paper-mills ;  and  at  Penne  (pop.  6005)  some  manufactures 
of  leather  and  other  articles  are  carried  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  is  that  of  the  whole  commune,  from  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  chief  branches  of  manufacture  are  corks,  sailcloth, 
light  woollens,  quilts  and  other  cotton  goods,  snuff;  earthen- 
ware, and  gloves.  There  are  also  glass-ljouses,  tan-yards, 
paper-mills,  and  iron-works.  The  number  of  iron  furnaces 
for  producing  pig-iron  is  five ;  charcoal  is  the  principal  fuel 
used :  there  are  twelve  forges  for  the  preparation  of  wrought- 
iron.  The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  wine,  brandy, 
flour,  prunes,  hemp,  deals,  resin  and  pitch.  These  articles 
are  sent  chiefly  to  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse,  the  conveyance 
to  these  towns  being  facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the 

(yaronne.  ,      ,.  «  * 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Agen,  and  is 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  that  city,  and  of  the 
Academic  Universitaire  of  Cahors.  There  are  five  Protes- 
tant consistories  in  the  department,  viz.  at  Clairac,  Ton- 
neins. N^rac,  Lafltte,  and  Castelmoron.  The  department  is 
in  the  eleventh  military  division,  the  head  quarters  of  which 
are  Bordeaux.  It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 
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Til©  depaTtment  for  the  most  part  formed  part  of  the  terri* 
tory  of  llic  Nitiobriges,  but  it  includes  probably  small  por- 
tioimof  Ihe  country  uf  llie  Pelrocoril  mid  Vasulea.  Aginiium 
( Agen)  and  Exciaum  (on  the  Bite  of  V  illeneuve  d'Aj^on)  were 
towns  of  the  NiliobrigCB.  In  lb©  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  tlie 
tlcparlment  wascotnprehended  in  Novempopulana.  a  sukli- 
vi>ion  of  Aquitania,  It  wai  aflterwardii  Bucc^suively  vmder  ibe 
Vifiigolbs  and  tbe  Frankn ;  and  was  exposed  to  ibe  ravages 
of  the  Gascons  or  Vaacona,  the  Saractan.s  and  the  Northmen 
or  Normatis.  It  suffered  alao  in  the  crusade  agaiiisl  the 
Albigenscs;  and  wai  ceded  to  the  Eiiglisb  by  the  treaty  of 
Breligny.  It  was  one  of  the  districts  which  early  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Before  the  Revolution 
it  constituted  part  of  Agenoia  and  Bazadok,  subdivisioua 
of  Guienne;  and  ofCondomois  and  Loraagiie,  Bubdivisioni 
of  GasfQgne. 

LOTHAIRE.    [Gbemany.] 

LOTHARINGIA.     [Lorraink,] 

jjOTHIANS  is  a  term  under  which  that  part  of  Scotland 
ia  corapreheuded  which  stretcheii  ulonpf  the  southern  sliorei 
of  ibe  Frith  of  Forth,  and  includes  the  three  counties  of 
IIiiddingtoM,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  The  first  of 
tiieae  counties  k  also  called  East  Lothian,  tho  second  Mid 
Lothian,  and  the  last  West  Ijolhian-  This  region  lies 
between  56''  40'  and  d6°  &'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2^  £4'  and 
3"  5U'  W.  long. 

Cooii'Lin*'. — The  Lammermuir  Hilli  terminate  on  the 
east  in  Berwickshire  with  the  buld  and  rocky  prarooiUory 
of  St.  AbVs  Head,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  'IM  feet 
above  tbe  sea.  From  this  point  the  coast,  irending  north 
of  wetitf  continues  rocky  and  steep  as  far  as  Fa-st  Castle, 
and  its  average  elevation  is  hardly  less  than  2ti0  feet.  Fur- 
ther west  it  sinks  lower,  but  still  presents  precipices  and 
crags  to  the  «iea»  which  rise  to  about  tho  height  of  100  feet. 
Its  character  is  somewhat  changed  where  Haddingtonshire 
begins :  though  it  continues  lo  be  rocky,  the  shores  rise  with 
a  gentle  slu|>e  to  a  modernte  height;  but  west  of  Dunhar 
Castle  craggy  cliffs  and  precipices  again  appear,  which  at 
last  disappear  undt^r  the  sands  of  Bel  haven.  A  low  and 
sandy  beach  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  ;  on  the  north  it  continues  to  themoulh  of  the  PefTor, 
with  ih«  exception  of  the  small  promoninry  of  Whitberry, 
which  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation.  But  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  PefTor  the  cliffs  arc  precipitous  and  rugged,  in 
some  places  not  less  than  lot)  feet  high,  and  overhung 
the  sea.  Tanlalkn  Castle  stand's  on  a  high  rock  *.ur- 
rounded  by  the  sea  on  three  sides.  The  coast  continues 
high,  but  less  precipitous,  as  far  as  New  Bcnvjck;  wosit  of 
that  place  it  is  Itat  and  sandy  for  eight  mile^:  but  as  we 
advance  farther  westward  it  becomes  rocky  near  Chapel 
Ness,  and  in  some  places  alrar>3t  bold:  this  character  con- 
tinues to  Gulan  Ness.  The  bench  of  Aberhidy  Bay  is  Hal 
and  sandy,  and  so  is  tbe  remainder  of  the  inheres  of  East 
Lnthian,  except  aomo  small  portions  of  it  near  Grai^ielaw, 
Boglehill,  and  west  of  Preston  Pans,  where  it  ia  several  ftjct 
lugh.  The  shores  of  Mid  Ijothian  are  low  and  sandy  as  fur 
as  Leitli,  and  some  miles  farlher  west;  but  a«  we  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  river  j\mond^  which  forms  the  boundary 
b-etween  Mid  and  Weal  Lothian,  they  are  intersected  by  some 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  cooAt  rises  aoincwhat  higher 
west  of  the  Amond,  whore  it  attains,  on  an  average,  an 
elevation  of  between  50  and  6(1  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as 
far  ft*  Black  Ness,  where  it  begins  to  lower,  unt.il,  west  of 
Borrowstounness,  it  sinki  so  low  that  more  than  2000  acrot 
are  cohered  by  the  lido. 

Surface,  Soii,  and  Riven, — Nearly  all  tbe  high  lands  in 
which  theriver»opginate  that  ttow  southward  to  the  Tweed, 
and  northward  to  the  North  Sea  and  Fnlh  of  Forlb,  lie 
within  tbe  Lothiuns,  and  liie  elevated  ground  which  consti- 
tuies  tbe  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  extends 
along  their  baundary.  The  whole  region  may  be  consi- 
dered as  dividiid  by  nature  into  three  portions.  The  most 
eastern  comprehends  tho  whole  of  East  Lothian  and  a  small 
jiorliua  uf  Mid  Luibian,  having  for  its  natural  boundary  a 
range  of  hills  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Esk,  and  extend  from  Berth  wick  to  Inveresk : 
they  are  called,  at  least  towards  their  northern  termination, 
the  Hills  of  FaUide  and  Carberry.  The  second  portion 
comprehends  ihe  country  between  this  range  and  the  Jx*ith 
Water,  and  contains  the  Peniland  Hills.  The  third  divi- 
sion extends  from  Leith  Water  to  iho  river  Avon,  which 
sei^riles  West  Lothian  from  Stirlingshire. 

11m  eastern  region  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of 


the  Lammermuir  raoge,  of  which  the  remainder 
to  Berwickshire.  These  hills  constitute  within  Ea 
thian  a  continuous  chain,  lieginning  at  the  Lammt 
(about  '2^  50'  W.long.),  and  running  north-east  to  the  StfA 
Lqw  ;  their  course  thence  to  St.  AbVs  Head  is  ooarly  i 
The  highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  Lammerlaw,  ab 
I  im  feet,  and  Sayers  Law,  1 739.  Towarfls  ihe  iwrlh 
ridge  lerniinafes  rather  abruptly  ;  hut  towards  the  south  i 
sends  off  several  ridges,  which  extend  in  a  soulh-i 
direction,  and  contain  several  high  summits.  Sparlletoni 
Spartledown  Law  is  1620  feet  high.  That  portion  of  ,"* 
Lolhian  which  is  included  within  the  Lammermuir  Htlll 
contains  many  deep  valleys,  through  each  of  which  ttowi  \ 
river  scarcely  perceptible  in  summer,  hut  in  winter  formii 
a  very  considerable  torrent.  The  beds  of  tho  riven 
wide,  and  formed  by  tho  debris  of  the  mountains  thr 
which  they  (low.  The  valleys  are  rather  narrow  and 
moderate  I'ortility^  but  they  are  under  cultivation* 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  muir  or  moss,  but  are  cmpah 
of  improvement.  This  elevated  district  Is  sometimes  ouven 
with  snow  for  three  nionilis. 

From  the  Lanunerlaw  a  series  of  hills  extendi 
westward  to  Fala  Hill.  They  are  connected  by  high  \ 
with  one  another,  and  are  commonly  called  the 
Hills,  from  one  of  the  highest  summits.  They  attain  1 
elevation  of  near  10t>U  fuel.  West  of  them  the  watefi' 
between  the  Gala  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  and  Uw 
Borthwick.  is  formed  by  a  table-land  of  an  uneven  suHkr^ 
but  without  any  distinct  ridge.  It  extends  on  both  side 
of  the  Gore  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Esk,  and  ia  oalid 
Borthwick  Muir.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  betwatft 
J 00  and  600  feet,  and  its  surface  is  chiefly  covered  mtk 
moss  or  heath.  The  Gore  Water  runs  in  a  narrow  aad 
deep  valley  of  very  moderate  fertility.  In  this  muir,  nottii' 
west  of  Borthwick,  rise  the  Falside  and  Carberry  HilU 
which  run  northward  between  Crichton  and  Cranston  oa  thi 
east,  and  Cockpen  and  Dalkeith  on  the  west,  and  termioali 
two  miles  south-east  of  Inveresk.  Their  elevation  viriei 
from  500  to  TUO  feet. 

The  country  between  the  Soutrie  Hills,  Borthwick  Muir, 
and  the  Carberry  ridge  partakes  much  of  the  character  of 
the  muir,  but  the  elevations  are  higher,  being  on  an  aver«(« 
200  feet  above  the  hose,  which,  near  the  Soutrie  HilU,  i» 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  lowers  considerably  fartbcr 
north.  Most  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  heath,  but  othsf 
portions  are  green,  though  they  are  intersected  with  bo|a 
Along  the  rivers  there  are  small  tracts  of  good  land- 

The  country  skirtini^  tho  Lammermuir  Hills  on  the  iMJrtk 
is  ratlier  undulating  than  billy:  its  elevations  ba%'0  genilf 
slopes,  and  rise  hardly  more  than  100  feet  above  lheirl»artk 
which  varies  in  height  above  the  sea  from  about  dOO  feil 
near  the  hills  to  250  feet  towards  the  Tyne.  Tbe  highan 
hills  in  this  tract  are  Skimmer  Hill  near  Salton  ((S()0  fe«t 
above  the  sea>  and  Down  Hill  near  Scott  (550  f«et).  Thii 
tract  does  not  contain  much  moorland ;  and  though  tDSD^ 
parts  near  the  Lammermuir  have  a  sandy  and  rather  stcrdt 
surface,  the  remainder  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produeai 
good  crojis.  The  northern  boundary-line  of  lliis  tract  bifiBf 
on  tho  east  at  Brox mouth,  east  of  J> unbar,  and  foUovi  a 
low  ridge  of  elevated  ground  which  runs  westward  near 
Spottt  8  teuton,  Garvald,  and  Gilford,  whence  it  paifei  to 
Salton. 

From  this  line  the  countrj'  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
river  Tyne,  without  forming  any  hills,  except  the  Trap* 
Hill,  in  tho  parish  of  Preston-kirk,  which  rises  abrupy 
aU  sides,  and  on  tbe  south  is  nearly  perpendicular.    ' 
district,  which  is  between  two  and  four  mUes  wide.  ( 
the  most  fertde  lands  of  East  Lothian,  and  produeai  i 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains-   Along  the  T^na  T     ^ 
are  rich  meadow-lands,  especially  towards  the  mouth  of  tbi' 
river. 

The  Tyne  originates  in  two  branches  in  the  Carbaitf 
Hills  and  on  Borthwick  Muir.  The  northern  branch,  eallafl 
tho  Tyne,  unites  with  the  southern,  called  SaUon  Walir« 
near  Sallon  House:  at  tho  junction  the  latter  la  tha  nen 
considerable  river.  From  Salton  House  the  river  run 
general  north*easl  direction  with  numerous  windiogal 
mouth.  At  Linton  it  traverses  a  ledge  of  rockt*  ^ 
formerly  caused  a  waterfall  about  two  feet  high*  hut 
rock  hus  boon  lately  cleared  away.  The  tido  ascenda  I 
river  two  miles  from  ils  mouth.  The  whole  ooune  oj 
Tyne  is  about  30  miles. 

From  the  Hills  of  FaUide,  §oulh-ea6t  of  Inrereakt  \ 
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high  ground  runs  in  m  north-east  direction,  being  nearly 
•qually  distant  from  the  churches  of  Tranent  and  Pen- 
emitland.  Farther  east  the  churches  of  Gladsmuir  and 
Adelstanfurd  are  built  on  its  highest  elevation,  and  between 
thMn  are  the  Garleton  Hills,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
tlieae  high  Unds.  From  Adelstanford  they  extend  eastward 
to  the  Tillage  of  Linton,  where  they  terminate  with  a  very 
gradual  descent.  The  soil  on  these  high  lands  is  of  inferior 
(pialltT;  but  on  the  gentle  declivities,  with  which  they  sink 
towafos  the  sea  and  the  river  Tyne,  it  is  characterized  by 
fertility,  especially  on  the  southern  slope,  which  terminates 
near  the  Tyne  in  rich  meadows. 

The  northern  slope  of  this  ridge  terminates  east  of  the 
Ckrleton  Hills  in  the  valley  of  the  PeiTer.  This  valley 
timversea  Bast  Lothian  from  Aberlady  Bay  on  the  west  to 
Peffisr  Sands  on  the  east.  The  rivulet  which  traverses  it, 
fbo  Peffer,  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  east  of  Congleton, 
■ad  immediately  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tyningham, 
and  the  other  runs  slowlv  to  Aberlady  Bay.  The  former 
nina  about  five  and  the  latter  about  eight  miles.  Their 
eommon  source  is  said  to  be  35  or  30  f^t  above  the  sea. 
The  valley,  which  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  was  for- 
mnlj  oocupied  by  swampy  grounds,  which  have  been 
dtminad  and  converted  into  meadows  and  fields  of  consider' 
■Ue  value. 

The  tract  of  land  north  of  the  valley  of  the  PeiTer  is 
chMfly  occupied  by  some  high  ground  running  nearly  west 
and  east  from  Gulan  Ness  to  Tantallan  Castle.  South-east 
of  New  Berwick  is  the  New  Berwick  Hill,  which  is  800  feet 
Ugh.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  region  b  not  cul- 
tivated, but  the  lower  ground  produces  moderate  crops  of 
grain.  Some  large  tracts  near  the  sea-shore  are  low,  and 
mostly  covered  with  sand. 

Hie  south-eastern  portion  of  the  middle  region,  which 
extends  from  Carberry  Hill  to  Leith  Water,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  Berth  wick  Muir,  to  which  it  is 
eoDtiguous.  The  whole  tract  between  the  Borthwick  Muir 
and  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Esk  is  a  table-land,  on 
which  numerous  small  hills  are  dispersed,  and  which  in 
the  southern  parts  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  to- 
wards the  union  of  the  two  Esks,  about  two  miles  south  of 
New  Battle,  it  gradually  sinks  down  to  a  lower  level.  The 
higher  part  of  this  tract,  like  Borthwick  Muir,  is  covered  with 
httth  or  consists  of  moorland,  and  contains  only  narrow 
strips  of  land  along  the  rivers  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  hills  which  occur  along  the  watershed  between 
the  Esk  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  rise  between  100 
and  300  feet  above  their  base:  it  is  only  near  the 
narce  of  Moorfoot  Water  that  they  attain  a  much  higher 
dsvation,  the  Blackhope  Scares,  east  of  the  course  of  the 

r,  rising  to  1850  feet,  and  Coatlaw,  west  of  it,  to  1680 


The  Pentland  Hills  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  coun- 
liy  between  the  Esk  and  Leith  Water.  The  southern  por- 
tisD  of  these  hills,  running;  along  the  boundary-line  of  Mid 
liplhlan  and  Peebles,  is  called  Cairnedge,  and  contains  the 
Oumhill,  about  1800  feet  high.  This  ridge  runs  nearly 
cast  and  west,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  conne<*ted 
with  the  Bevelaw-edge,  the  highest  part  of  the  Pent- 
Ind  Hills,  whose  summits  in  general  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1300  to  1600  feet.  Logan-house  Hill  is 
man  than  1700  feet  high,  and  Capelaw  1550;  Caerketan 
vith  which  the  range  terminates,  south-east  of  Collington, 
ittaina  about  1450  feet.  The  highest  summits  occupy 
Mariy  the  middle  of  the  tract  between  both  rivers,  but  their 
dMihrities  and  offsets  generally  extend  to  the  very  banks  of 
fto  Streams  or  to  a  short  distance  from  them.  The  base  on 
vttch  the  Pentland  Hills  stand  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
lit  Ibet  in  elevation ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  steep,  and 
tie  only  used  as  sheep-walks ;  in  the  narrow  valleys  the 
iaUe  land,  which  occurs  only  in  small  patches,  is  of  mode- 
Ma  flirtility. 

The  northern  declivity  of  the  Pentland  Hills  terminates 
tm  the  east  at  Laswade,  and  farther  west  a  mile  south  of 
Uberton  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Collington. 
The  eoantry  to  the  north  of  this  line  and  extending  to  the 
dnris  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  presents  in  general  an  undu- 
hiing  sar&ce  with  a  few  hills  on  it,  among  which  Arthur's 
Bttt,  near  Edinburgh,  is  the  highest.  The  most  elevated 
.  Mrt  of  this  tract  may  be  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
I  ku  it  lowers  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Frith,  where  it 
» in  a  low  shore.    It  contains  the  most  fbrtile  and 


best  cultivated  portion  of  Mid  Lothian,  though  its  soil  is  far 
from  being  of  the  first  quality. 

The  western  region,  comprehending  the  western  districts 
of  Mid  Lothian  and  the  wnole  of  West  Lothian,  contains 
in  the  southern  parts  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses 
and  heath.  The  surface  frequently  extends  in  plains, 
and  hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  not  common,  except  in 
some  places  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Frith  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Clyde.  Some  of 
these  hills  attain  a  height  of  900  or  1000  feet;  and  the  most 
western,  the  Levens  Seat,  is  probably  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rivers  do  not  run  in  narrow  glens,  as  in 
the  moorlands  east  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  the  arable 
ffround  along  their  banks  is  much  more  extensive  and  more 
fertile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  is  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  A  line  drawn  from  Currie  on  the 
Leith  Water  to  Kirknewton  and  Mid  Calder  in  Mid  Lothian, 
and  thence  to  Livingstone  and  Bathgate  in  Linlithgow,  may 
be  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  this  tract. 

The  country  north  of  this  line  resembles  in  soil  and  sur- 
face the  tract  north  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  the  level  are  much  greater,  and  its  descent  is  far 
Arom  being  so  uniform.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  country 
does  not  slope  towards  the  sea,  but  towards  the  river 
Amend,  whicn  traverses  it  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  basin 
of  that  river  is  bordered  by  higher  nound,  which  in  some 
places  rises  into  hills.  Of  these  hills  t^ere  are  in  Mid  Lothian 
the  three  hills  of  Dalmahoy  and  Kaims  between  Leith  Water 
and  Ormiston  Water,  of  which  the  most  southern  attains 
680  and  the  most  northern  660  feet ;  and  the  Corstorphine 
Hills,  west  of  Edinburgh,  which  extend  two  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  rise  to  460  feet ;  they  are  steep 
towards  the  east  and  north.  The  hills  which  rise  on  the 
borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Amend  in  West  Lothian  occupy 
a  larger  surface.  They  begin  east  of  Bathgate  and  run 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hills,  Knock 
Hills,  and  Kipp  Hills;  east  of  Torpichen  is  their  highest 
summit,  the  Cairn  Naple,  which  is  1498  feet  high.  They 
terminate  south  of  Linlithgow  with  the  Cocklerue,  500  feet 
high.  From  the  last-mentioned  hill  the  high  ground  runs 
eastward,  forming  moderate  elevations  with  gentle  descents 
until  it  terminates  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amend.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  high  grounds  con- 
tains a  greater  portion  of  arable  ground  than  any  other  part 
of  theLothians,  except  the  Vale  of  the  Tyne. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Mid  Lothian  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed.  Though  contiguous  to  the  Muir  of 
Borthwick,  it  presents  a  different  character,  its  surface  being 
formed  by  ridges  of  high  hills,  between  which  the  rivers  run 
in  deep  and  mostly  narrow  valleys.  The  hills  rise  probably 
to  1000  feet;  the  Tippetknows,  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Mid  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  attains  1323  feet 
The  arable  ground  in  the  valleys  is  of  only  moderate  fertility, 
but  the  hills  afford  good  sheep-walks. 

Geology, — ^The  lAmmermuir  Hills  consist  of  a  series  of 
transition  rocks.  They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
grauwacke,  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  various  places  trap 
rocks  protrude  through  the  strata,  and  between  the  ridges 
old  red  sandstone  occurs,  which  fills  up  to  a  certain  level  most 
of  the  valley,  especially  along  the  rivulets.  Along  the  north- 
em  declivity  the  hills  are  covered  by  a  conglomerate,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  grauwacke  slate 
coarsely  cemented  together,  and  fbrmin^  in  many  places 
large  and  elevated  mountain-masses.  This  conglomerate  is 
frequently  traversed  by  rocks  of  a  coarse  sandstone  and  pro- 
jecting dikes  or  veins  of' trap,  and  extends  to  some  distance 
from  the  hills.  The  lower  ridges  which  skirt  the  hills  are 
composed  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  extends  to  the  ridge 
running  fVom  Broxmouth  to  Gifford,  and  then.at  least  towards 
the  sea,  is  fbllowed  by  a  low  tract  belonging  to  the  coal- 
formation  ;  for  though  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  the  cliffs  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Dunbar  exhibit 
limestone,  clay,  ironstone,  bituminous  shale,  and  occa- 
sionally thin  scams  uf  coal,  with  some  organic  remains. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Tyne  the  surface  consists  of 
claystone,  clinkstone,  and  limestone,  where  it  is  not  covered 
with  mould.  The  upper  stratum  however  is  partly  tra- 
versed by  and  partly  rests  on  the  red  sandstone,  which 
forms  the  regular  strata  of  this  district.  The  sandstone 
rests  on  {he  transition  rocks  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  and 
is  in  some  places  covered  by  the  coal-formation  of  Mid 
Lothian.    In  a  few  places  basalt  and  trap  rocks  are  met  witht 
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eoaVformation  begins,  which  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  southern  dislrictsi  of  Mid  and  West  T^thimi*  The  great 
CO ul' field  Vw&  to  the  east  and  south  of  Edinburgh ^  where  it 
extends  about  25  miles  in  length,  U!»  greatest  breadth  bein^ 
BIX  miles.  It  is  cakuhiled  to  cover  iin  area  ©f  80  apare 
miles.  Though  the  cuuUforraalion  continues  farther  weat- 
waicl,  it  is  interriccted  by  extensive  tmcls  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  in  wliich  only  small  seams  of  c.ml  occur-  But  in 
the  hills  near  Bathijate  the  coal-formalion  aijain  predumi- 
nates.  and  beds  of  coai  occur  there  wlrich  ore  fll  for  work- 
ings and  extend  westward  into  Lanarkshire.  The  country 
!>etweeu  the  coal -format  ion  and  I  lie  Frith  of  Fmih  belongs 
1«>  the  red  sandstone,  consisting  moiitly  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  through  which  at  several  places  trap  and  basalt 
rocks  protrude. 

J^ithian.  under  the  naraes  of  Landen^   Lodoneia,  and 
Lothian^  antienlly  comprehended  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Twued  and  Forth  as  far  uest  as  the  river 
Avon,  which  separates  the  iounties   of   Linhthgow   and 
SUrlin^.     It  consequently  inchuled  the  whole  of  Berwick- 
shire and  part  of  the  counik^s  of  Roxburgh.  Selkirk^  and 
Peebles,  in  additiyn  la  the  three  counties  of  Haildington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  which  three  alone  constitute  j 
the  district  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  iho  '  Lo- 
^'lians/     This  fertile  district  was  inhabited  hy  llie  British  I 
Qtitil  iheir  expulsion  by  the  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  the  I 
fifth  century.     Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  I 


(a.d.  B43)  Kenneth  Macalpine  made  incursiotw  into  J 
onia,  a«  L*jthian  was  then  calle«i  but  did  not  succeed  i^ 
obtaining  any  peimanent  possesi^iyn*     It  suhsequenlly 
came  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  in  the  yeij 
ItJiO  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  IL  by  the  duke  of  Nurthuo 
herbnd,  but  Lothian  continued  to  be  known  as  a  couDlf^ 
distinct  frera  Scotland  even  as  late  as  the  rci^  of 
(A,D.  1 124).     The  eastern  boundary  appears  to  hav 
restricted  to  iheLainmermuir  hills  abaul  the  middle  i 
twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Williiim,  Burnaioe^  1 
Lion»  and  to  have  been  then  also  first  divided  into 
Lothian  [HAnDiNOTONSHiUK],  West  Lalhian[LiNLiTHG 
shire]*  and  Mid- Loth  inn  [EDiNuuRaH  shirk]. 

With    reference  to  Edinburghshire,  the  following  tab 
sliowuig  the  state  of  the  parish-schookof  that  county  at  ik 
end  of  the  year  l8Ji>,  has  been  coiupded  fii»m  the  Retu 
made  by  the  parochial  ministers  to  Parliament  iii  1826. 
the  parishes  of  Civnongate,  College  Church,  High  i 
Liiily  Yesters,  New  Grey  Friars.  New  North  Cbur 
Church,  Old  Grey   Friars.  St.  Andrew.  St.  Culbb 
Georgei  St,  Mary,  Tolbotilb  Kit  k,  and  Tvon  Church,  th 
are  uv>  parochial  schools,  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  I 
other  parishes,  there  are  schools  established  on  if»hat 
called  the  *  legal  provision/  besides  private  schools,  and 
number  of  scholars  attending  them  is  very  consid 
(CiUTiden*s  Brit.;  Chalmers's  Caiedonia;    Old  an 
StatMcai  Account  of  Scotland,  Stc.) 
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Eoitliiili  rciiilliig^  «  7tttn(;„  and  arittimftk  3ti^  6cl.  v  LaliD  6«  « bouk-keepiiig  sad 

fiTiiciical  mj*tliL'iUiiUcs  6ii .  ^i'-u^r«p]^y  2«i,  6<l.  *  . 

Coi^lish,  wriliD^i;  oiul  tiL-iMMiDU,  LftUn ,  Greek,  ntnxl  FrtMicli  *  * 

IbUtflUti  2*,^  M  niiiitj  'Is.  6<I ,  aritLmuUc  ^,  LqXmi  hi.  ,  * 

RrddiH];  Ss.  6d,,  wriliiJi;  3i  .  DritlimtfUc  Ss,  &1^  Latin  5i^  *  « 

KnittiHh.  writing,  »od  airitlimf  tic  3<       »  «  .  , 

ilradinif  3».  24  *  wrilint;  4*,  2d  ,  tinthmoik  5«.  2d.,  Latin  7*.  6J. 
£u^1uht  ¥rnUi)|i;.AU4t  ArithinL'tic  Ila  &!.  «  .  « 

|%tiKli*h  2k  IhI  ,  wdling  3k^  AJittimdle  d*.  6<t ,  f ntmmu:  -k.  Bit. 
L44t)ii  5i,  &L.  Fnoclj  54.  &).  «... 

EiiflUli  ^i,  ^i.,  vfiii\n«  3a.,  arilbmvik  3«.  €d^  ^^ramiaAr  &«.  Ai.  « 

H  LbUu  5i.  &L 

PrncUenJ  mHlUemftticA  5fe.  6d.       ,  .  .  .  , 

Kuuti^Ji  2^  U  .  wrUi ,»(  ^  6d  *  arilhmiftic  5i.,  f^ia  5k     . 
LaiiinCn^'k,  tuid  Fr^udi  10».6d.  .  ,  *  , 

Eui^lblu  writini;^  and  giiimm»r  3*.  Gd.,  uriUtmQti«»  gcogra|il!iiy,  book-kMrpiuf, 

kc.  43t.  .  *  ,  ,  .  , 

Fo-ilUh  24,  fiil.»  TMriiJuff  3ft.,  ariUin)i<Uc  4*  ,  Latio*  Greek,  and  Frcacli  &. 
£ii;^ruli  *Z%.  &ln  writing  34. 6d.  nriUimctic  4«.  6il.j  Lniin  Cw.        «  • 

KDi,'li«li  2s.,  i«  rilLDg  2*  64I.  artUitu^Uti  3«.  •  .  « 

Laaa.Ufr-ck»  Frvticli,  aii4Ui«matlc«  10ft.  6d.  .  •  • 

EDLffltftb^writiujf.  andoiitlimc'lkSt.      ,  .  .  • 

Ltiijluk,  n  ritiuj;,  aijaI  arLihiDutic  Am.  6d.,  Latin  aurd  nml^lieaiAtica  5^.         « 

EnflUl).  refu]u)i(.  ami  ;^ri.aiinar  7i.  6d  ,  Latin  IOhi,  &L         .  , 

Eb|;;ll0l:i  ^^,.  u  ntiiu^  <la.,  ariUtmetic  !k.,  I^tlu  7>.  6(1,  «  , 

Kii|;t{»tk.  ftritittij,  and  uriilimuiic  J>.  IxL  .  .  • 

KoiiliiJii  2ti.  &l ,  K  rii'in;^  3^.,  nritltnietit:  3!».  dL,  LaUn  5j.  • 

Lbj^ltikli. «» riUn^.  uitd  adlhiii«Uc  5«.,  Lutin  7»«  6(1. 

Rt^msiioK  and  wriUiig  2i.  6>LATitltioc!tic  aud  La,UJi  Sj.  , 

l£iigli>)i„i»iilli4j;,  AiulimUimtftk3%,  €d.      .  .  .  , 


LOTJONS,  or  washes,  termed  also  epilhems,  and  vvlien 
intended  for  the  eye,  eoHvria,  or  eye  washes,  nit*  either  mix- 
tures of  diflerent  ingredienlij,  or  sol u I  ions  of  various  medi- 
cinal substances,  in  water  or  oihcr  menstrua,  designed  for 
external  upplication.  If  Ibe  object  be  to  redmre  the  tem- 
perature ef  n  part,  they  are  generally  formed  of  spiriiuouii 
or  othtijr  vnlaiile  principles,  which  by  their  evaporation 
oecasiou  cold  (and  such  mufit  be  applied  by  means  of  n  very 
thin  single  layer  of  linen),  i>r  of  sahne  bodies,  which  at  the 
moment  of  ibeir  solution  caubc  a  reduced  temperature,  and 
which  should  be  applieil  immediately  after  beinj^  mixed,  and 
frequently  renewed*     Otlieia  are  composed  of  stimulating 

,  iubstances,  and  are  intended  to  impart  iiower  to  indolent 
tutnoursor  ulcers,  while  a  different  set  are  designed  to  allay 

\  p«m,  and  are  composed  yf  sedative  or  narcotic  principles. 
Many  of  the  nostrums  sold  under  the  name  of  lutions 
Ai'e  solutions  of  very  active  ingredients,  and  their  application 

*  is  often  prod  active  of  %ery  serious  effect  s, 

LOTTERIES  are  schemes  by  which  some  modern  go- 
\ernments  have  raised  a  revenue  from  iheir  subjects,  by 
taking  advanlaeo  of  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own 
good  fortune  which  is  entertained  by  a  large  pro  port  ion  of 
jaankiiid  Tiie  plan  upon  which  lotteries  have  generally 
heen  conducted  is  that  of  Belhng  for  more  than  their  intrin- 


sic worth  a  certain  number  of  tickets  or  chances»  and  lU* 
trihuting  hy  lot  a  pai  t  evily  of  the  money  thus  eoUeetei 
among  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  purcha^rir 
Lotterieis  may  thus  he  considered  as  games  of  chanoi.%  ihf 
aggregate  number  uf  players  in  whieli  are  sure  to  low  t 
pan  of  their  venture.  During  the  period  in  which  thf 
Knghbh  5s t ate  lotteries  were  cai*ricd  on  by  act  of  parlmtncoU 
it  was  the  plan  to  distribute  in  prizes  of  diflTertrni  miiijni- 
tudeii  an  amount  equal  to  lU/.  fbr  each  ticket  or  ehuicK 
that  was  issueil,  and  the  prodt  to  the  stale  consisled  of  ibe 
sum  beyond  that  rate  which  contractors  were  willing  to  give 
fur  the  privilege  of  celling  to  the  public  the  tickets  or  shatw 
of  tickets,  which  for  that  purpose  thev  might  divide  iuta 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  tickets.  Tit 
price  pit  id  by  the  conlractora  for  this  privilege  v-^n-^l  vnih 
circnnistances,  but  was  usually  about  uix  or  se\ 
per  ticket  beyond  the  amount  repaid  in  prize*,    y  I'y 

price  charged  hy  the  contractors  to  the  public  was  ^ 
four  or  five  pounds  per  ticket  beyond  that  paid  to 
vernment,  and  more  than  this  rate  of  advance  waa 
required  when    the  tickets   were  divided  into  %\ 
smaller  shai-es  being  charged  more  in  proportion  thail 
larger. 
The  invention  of  lotteries  is  ascribed  to  the  RomooSi 
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does  not  appear  that  they  wei-c  resorted  to  for  purpos^es  of 
roTenue,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  amusing  and  gratifying; 
the  people,  among  whom  the  chances  were  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed, the  prizes  being  of  but  little  value.  Tlie  earliest 
English  lottery  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in 
1569,  when  40,000  chances  were  sold  at  ten  shillings  each ; 
the  priies  consisted  of  articles  of  plate,  and  the  profit  was 
employed  for  the  repair  of  certain  harbours.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  century  the  spirit  of  gambling  appears  to 
have  materially  increased  in  this  direction,  for  private  lot- 
teries were,  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  suppressed 
'as  public  nuisances.*  In  the  early  period  of  the  history  of 
the  National  Debt  of  England,  it  was  usual  to  pay  the 
pnzes  in  the  state  lotteries  in  the  form  of  terminable  annui- 
tMS.  In  1694  a  loan  of  a  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  at  1 0/.  per  ticket,  the  prizes  in  which  were 
Audded  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  certain.  In 
1746  a  loan  of  three  millions  was  raised  on  4  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, and  a  lottery  of  50,000  tickets  at  1 0/.  each ;  and  in 
the  following  year  one  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
100,000  tickets,  the  prizes  in  which  were  funded  in  perpetual 
annuities  at  tlie  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Probably 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  taste  for  gambling  was  thus 
made  use  of  occurred  in  1780,  when  every  subscriber  of 
1000/.  towards  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  at  4  per  cent,  re- 
eeiyed  a  bonus  oi  four  lottery  tickets,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
each  of  which  was  1 0/. 

In  1778  an  act  was  passed  obliging  every  person  who 
kept  a  lottery-office  to  take  out  a  yearly  licence,  and  to  pay 
50/.  fca  the  same,  a  measure  which  reduced  the  number  of 
lottery-offices  from  400  to  5 1. 

The  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  thus 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  gambling  among  the  generality 
of  the  people,  became  very  soon  apparent.  By  limiting  the 
sobdivision  of  chances  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  ticket  as  the 
minimum,  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  labouring  popu- 
lation from  risking  their  earnings,  but  this  limitation  was 
extensively  and  easily  evaded  by  means  which  aggravated 
the  evilf  the  keepers  of  these  illegal  offices  (commonly 
known  as  '  little  goes*)  and  insurance  offices  requiring  ex- 
tra profits  to  cover  the  chances  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment. All  the  efforts  of  the  police  were  ineffectual  for 
the  suppression  of  these  illegal  proceedings,  and  for  many 
years  a  groat  and  growing  repugnance  was  in  consequence 
laanifested  in  parliament  to  this  method  of  raising  'any 
part  of  the  public  revenue.  At  length,  in  1823,  the  last 
act  that  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  for  the  sale  of 
kttery  tickets  contained  provisions  for  putting  down  all 
nrivate  lotteries,  and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale,  in  this 
lingdom,  of  all  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in  any  foreign 
lottery,  which  latter  provision  is,  to  this  day,  extensively 
evaded. 

The  system  of  state  lotteries  was  very  long  carried  on  by 
the  French  government,  and  was  the  cause  of  still  greater 
demoralization  than  in  England.  Recently,  state  lotteries 
have  also  been  abolished  in  France. 

The  Hamburg  lottery,  which  is  still  continued,  is  esta- 
blished upon  a  fairer  principle  than  was  adopted  in  France 
or  England.  The  whole  money  for  which  the  tickets  are 
lold  is  distributed  among  the  buyers,  except  a  deduction  of 
19  per  cent,  which  is  made  from  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
at  the  time  of  their  payment. 

JLotteries  have  been  very  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  Lave  been  sanctioned  by  the  several  states,  not  so  much 
•I  a  means  of  raising  money  for  state  purposes,  as  with  the 
new  of  encouraging,  as  thev  supposed,  many  useful  objects 
iriijch  could  only  be  effected  by  raising  at  once  a  large  sum 
of  money,  such  as  canals,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
flfen  the  publication  of  a  book.  The  numerous  frauds 
mctised  in  lottery  schemes  in  the  United  States  have  per- 
mm  dono  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  mis- 
ma  resulting  from  them  than  any  investigation  into  the 
true  principles  of  lotteries.  A  distinguished  American  law- 
ysr»  who  figured  in  the  New  York  State  Convention  about 
twenty  years  ago,  declared  that  though  '  he  was  no  friend 
^'lotteries,  he  could  not  admit  they  were  perse  criminal  or 
iamoral,  when  authorized  by  law.  If  they  were  nuisances, 
it  was  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  managed.  In 
Xngland,  if  not  in  France,  there  were  lotteries  annually 
JMtituted  by  government,  and  it  was  considered  a  fair  way 
Id  reach  the  pockets  of  misers  and  persons  disposed  to 
dissipate  their  funds.  The  American  Congress  of  1776 
instituted  a  national  lottery,  and  perhaps  no  body  of  men 
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ever  surpassed  them  in  intelligence  and  virtue.'  These  re- 
marks are  merely  quoted  in  order  to  show  what  a  man  of 
high  character  in  America  for  integrity  and  knowledge 
thought  of  lotteries  twenty  years  ago.  The  opinions  which 
ho  expressed  were  at  ijiat  time,  we  can  venture  to  say, 
shared  by  a  great  number.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  juster  views  are  now  prevailing  there  as  to  the  subject 
of  lotteries:  but  we  have  no  recent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

LOTUS  of  the  Antients.  The  plant  or  plants  referred  to 
by  classical  authors  under  the  name  of  Lotus  is  a  subject 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  commentators 
as  well  as  of  botanist^.  To  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  a  plant  but  imperfectly  described  has  in  this 
case  been  added  that  of  the  same  name  having  been  applied 
to  several  very  distinct  plants.  Fee,  the  latest  author  (Flore 
de  Virgil e\  enumerates  no  less  than  eleven  to  which  the 
name  Lotus  was  applied:  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enume- 
rate more  than  the  most  remarkable.  Of  these,  some  are 
herbaceous,  others  perennial.  Among  the  former  are  the 
Lotus  sativa  and  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides:  the  first,  he 
states,  is  also  called  trifolium ;  it  is  supposed  by  some  bo- 
tanists to  be  MeWotus  officinalis,  and  by  others  to  be  M, 
cipruf^a.  Dr.  Sibthorp  has  fixed  upon  Melilotus  mesta- 
nenxis  as  the  plant. 

The  Lotus  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides,  called  also  libyon,  a 
native  of  Libya,  and  about  two  feet  high,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  Lotus  trifolium,  and  fruit  like  that  of  fenugreek, 
is  thought  to  be  the  Trigonella  elatior  of  Sibthorp,  which 
he  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Cyprus.  Both  kinds  are 
described  by  the  Arabs  um^er  the  name  of  handachocha,  or 
hundkookee,  with  garch  and  thut^fvA  other  Arabic  names. 
From  the  great  number  of  similar  plants  of  the  tribe  of 
LoteiB  which  are  employed  by  Asiatics  as  articles  of  diet  or 
as  medicines,  it  is  impossible,  without  specimens,  to  identify 
either  of  the  above,  but  they  are  probably  allied  to  the 
Mehlotus. 

Lotus  a^gyptia,  or  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  Nffmphieacece,  being  described  as  springing  up  in 
Egypt  in  fields  inundated  by  the  river,  with  a  stem  like 
that  of  the  Kvaftoc,  or  Egyptian  bean  {Nelumbium  spea'osum), 
and  a  white  liliaceous  llower,  which  rises  out  of  the  water  at 
sun-rise,  and  sinks  down  again  at  its  setting,  a  capsule  like 
that  of  the  poppy,  in  which  are  contained  seeds  which  the 
Egyptians  roast  and  make  into  bread,  with  a  root  which  is 
likewise  eaten,  both  in  a  dressed  and  undressed  state.  Tiic 
plant  is  no  doubt  the  Nymph/ra  Lotus  of  botanists.  But 
as  in  the  most  antient  monuments  a  blue-coloured  lotus  is 
likewise  represented,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  Nt/mphtra  canruha.  At  the 
present  day,  the  seeds  of  several  Nymphmas  roasted  in  sand 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  as  are  likewise  the  stalks 
and  the  rootstocks,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  species.  As  the  llowers  of  the  Nym- 
phoDaceoe  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ilindus,  and  notices 
respecting  them  constantly  occur  in  their  poetry  and  mytho- 
logy, it  is  ix)ssible  that  an  Eastern  legend  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nymph  Lotis,  flying  from 
Piiapus,  into  the  '  aquatica  lotos.'  (Ovid,  Metamorph.,  ix. 
341.) 

The  Egyptian  lotus  however  is  not  so  celebrated  as  ano- 
ther less  known  tree,  to  which  exaggerated  description  has 
assigned  a  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  upon  which  the 
Lotophagi  lived,  and  which,  when  strangers  had  once  tasted, 
they  ceased  to  wish  to  return  to  their  native  country.  This 
is  specially  described  as  a  tree,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
several  have  been  confounded  under  this  name.  One  is 
described  both  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  as  a  native  of  Italy 
of  great  size,  forming  excellent  wood,  with  fruit  about  the 
size  of  pepper  and  as  resembling  that  of  the  cherry.  This 
description  applies  very  closely  to  the  Cellis  Austrnlis,  or 
European  lote  or  nettle-tree,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
timber-trees  of  the  South  of  Europe,  with  wood  of  consi- 
derable hardness  and  toughness.  It  produces  berries  about 
the  size  of  small  cherries  and  with  long  stalks  like  them, 
eaten  both  by  birds  and  children. 

This  however  comes  far  short  of  the  character  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi,  of  which  the  best  description,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  that  of  Polybius,  who  states  that  it  was 
a  moderate-sized  thorny  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Rham- 
nus,  but  broader ;  that  the  fruit  at  first  was  like  the  white 
berries  of  myrtle,  but  become  as  large  as  an  olive,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  containing  a  smsdl  nut,  taste  sweetislw 
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iwierobling  that  of  figs  or  datea ;  and  that  ft  win6  was  prepared 
from  it*  That  this  tree  wais  n  native  of  Africa  we  know 
from  1  he  Lotophngi.  who  employed  the  fruit  as  I  heir  chief  food, 
hein^  a  |>eople  of  the  African  coast  near  the  Syrt€».  (Herod.» 
iv.  17  7.)  Arahion  authors,  in  their  translation  of  the  works  of 
thif  Greeks,  give  the  ^^ynonyms  iti  both  languau^es,  and  we 
liave,  in  the  ehaptcr  of  Serapion,  retranslated  into  Latin,  *  De 
loto  arhore/  the  name  sidr  or  sidar,  given  as  the  Anibic 
name  of  the  tree,  and  nabach,  nihuh,  or  nabk,  as  that  of  its 
fVuit,  This  name  has  been  iong  known  as  that  of  a  species 
of  Zixyphus,  and  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  one 
species,  Z,  Noptfca,  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  *  Travels  in  Barbary/ 
iJRures  a  species  of  Zizyphus,  which  he  calla  *Seedra 
Arnhum,  quso  ei  Lotus  Yetemra.'  It  i,s  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a 
sweelkh  taste  and  salTron  colour.  He  found  it  sold  in  the 
markets,  callie  fed  with  it,  and  a  liquor  drawn  from  it* 
l>esfontaines  aU.o  found  this  Zhyphttfi  Lotus  on  the  same 
coast,  aiid  has  fully  described  it.  Mimj^o  Park  found  a 
species  of  Zizyphus  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  forms 
a  large  tree  with  yelloiv  farinaceous  berries  of  a  delicious 
taste.  The  natives,  he  says,  convert  them  into  a  sort  of 
breads  by  exposing  Ihera  some  days  to  the  sun^  and  after- 
wards pounding  ihetn  gently  in  a  mortar,  until  the  farina- 
ceous part  IS  separated  from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sUn,  resemble  the  sweetest  gingerbread. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  fruit  of  several  Bpccies  of  Zizyphus 
is  eaten  in  India,  One  kind,  commonly  known  by  tlie 
tiame  ber^  forms  a  moderate-sized  tree  in  a  cultivated  state, 
with  oval  fruit  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  about 
the  size  or  somewbat  smaller  than  a  common  plum,  which  is 
much  esteemed.  The  taste  is  mild  and  sweet,  with  a'slight 
degree  of  acidity,  probably  coming  nearer  to  the  taste  of 
dales  than  any  other  fruit.  In  Persian  works,  herree  and 
jharree  are  Given  as  its  Hindustanee,  kirmr  and  k/tuil  ns  its 
Persian,  and  *i(/r  as  its  Arabic  name,  with  nebbe  for  the 
fruit*  The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind  is  dried  and  powdered,  as 
Was  done  with  the  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi*  T!iis  powder, 
in  Arabic,  is  called  saviknon-nebbek^  in  Persian,  umd-i- 
hifiar,  and  in  Hindu,  ber-chonnee^ 

LOUDE'AC,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Cr»tc9  da  Nord,  near  the  river  Oust,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vilaine,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Munez  moun- 
tains. The  population  in  J 831  was  C735  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1836  it  was  fiRCS  for  the  commune.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  linen- thread  and  linens,  which 
also  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
monthly  fair  for  linens  horses  and  cattle.  There  are  an 
agricuhurnl  society  and  an  instituiion  for  instruction  in 
drawing.     Tliere  are  some  fiscal  government  offices, 

Loud6ac  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tains 551  sqviarc  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  canttuvs, 
and  fifty-six  communes.  The  population  of  the  arroridisse* 
mcut  was  98,004  in  1831  ;  95.102  in  1836:  a  considerable 
numbor  of  the  inhabitants  ore  engaged  in  the  linen  luanu- 
fact  u  re. 

LOUDUN.    [Vi^vvK] 

LOUGH  DIVT"'  vincial  name  for  the  bird  called 

the  Srnao  {Mrr^:  .  Linn.). 

LOUGIIBORUl  v.ii.    [L^iCESTEUSHiaz.] 

LOUGH  RE  A.    [Galway.] 

LOUIS  (LuDwiG  in  German,  LuDOvicirg  in  Lathi) 
is  the  name  t>f  many  kings  of  France.  Louis  I.,  called  •  le 
Dcbonnaire.*  and  alwj  MhePiuus,'  son  of  Charlemagne,  was 
made  his  fathers  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  813,  and 
afler  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  following  year,  he 
succeeded  hiin  as  king  of  France  and  emperor  of  the  West. 
Bernard,  son  of  Pepin,  elder  brother  of  Louis,  had  been 
made  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Italy,  or  .rather  Loiubardy 
(*qu»  et  Longobardia  dicitur*  are  tne  expressions  of  the 
chroiiiclers),  which  kingdum  was  defined  in  Charlemagne's 
wlU  as  being  bounded  by  iheTicino  and  the  Pa  aa  far  as  the 
territories  of  Reggio  and  Bologna.  All  to  the  west  of  the 
Ticiuo  and  south  of' the  Po  was  then  aniie.\cd  to  the  French 
crown.  Beinard,  having  conspired  to  supplant  his  uncle  in 
tlio  empire,  was  seized  by  order  of  I^uia,  and  his  eyes  were 
tout  out,  in  cons crpie nee  of  which  he  died  in  a  lew  days. 
Louis  shnwed  great  sorrow  for  this  act  of  cruelty,  to  whirh 
he  had  been  advised  by  his  courfurs.  :iiid  bo  did  public 
pcnoncc  for  it  before  an  asscrob.  j>3.     lu  the  year 

820  Louis  appointed  his  son  L  ti  -mg  of  Italy  and 

bis  cotlvague  in  the  empire.    To  bis  hon  Louis  be  gave 


Bavaria,  Bohemia,  find  Caiintbm,  and  In  bit  oibci* 
Pepin,  he  gavo  Aquifania.     In  830  Lotharius  i»n^  1 
revolted  against  their  father,  on  the  plea  of  the  bad  * 
of  their  stcp-raother  Judith  of  Bavaria,  a  Uoentf 
ambitious  woman.     At  a  diet  however  which  was. 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  the  father  and  sons  were  reoonctti ^\. ' 
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sons  revolted  again  in  H33,  and  their  fatbnr,  being 

hy  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  give  himself  op  t< 

Lotharius,  who  took  him  as  prisoner  to  Soissons, 

empress  Judith  to  Tor  ton  a,  and  confined  her 

Charles,   aften?i^ards  Charles  the  Bald,  the  obji 

jealousy  of  bis  half-brothers,  in  a  monastery.    A 

hi&hops  was  held  at  Compiigms,  at  which  the  arcl 

Rheims  presided,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  beina[ 

before  it,  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  hta^ 

Bernard,  and  of  sundry  other  offences.     !1  " 

was  comixdled  to  do  public  penance  in  s^:. 

kept  in  confinement    In  the  f<^]^   ■  ■   -  - 

king  of  Bavaria,  took  his  father 

Aqnitauia  joined  him,  and  they  kr....^.  v^  .. 

up  their  father,  who  was  reinstated  on  tht 

Lotharius^  after  some  further  resist  rinrt\  m;, 

and  returned  to  Italr.    The  C! 

to  Charles,  son  of  Judith,  the 

Eastern  France,  including  Paris,  and  Pepm 

soon  after,  Aquitania  was  added  to  Charlc?*?;  i 

iharins  had  all  Italy,  with  Provence,  Lyon,  ^ 

and  Saxony.    But  Louis  of  Bavaria  claims 

far  as  the  Rhine  for  himself,  and  invaded  Suabw* 

peror  Louis  murcbed  against  him,  and  a  diet  was 

at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellious  son,  but  meaa^r^-m 

emperor  fell  ill,  and  died  in  an  island  of  the  RT-^^^hi 

Mainz,  in  June,  8-JO,  after  fending  to  his  sonLotb«  ^r"*iti 

imperial  crown,  his  sword,  and  his  sceptre,    Loth^  ^r^*i 

acknowledged   as   emperor,   and   after  a  war  agr^^S^^^ 

brothers,  he  retained  Judy,  Provence,  Burgundy^  «fcJ*^  30<j 

raine.     Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  father  asi^^^  ti 

France,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  all  Germany.    ML-^hm 

the  imperial  crown  separated  from  that  of  rrai)»        '^^  , 

em|>eror  Louis  was  a  weak  prince.    It  was  under    — — ^Ji 

that  the  ficfs  were  first  made  transmissible  by        4|rJ 

whicli  hitherto  bad  been  held  for  life  only.     Le=^*/y<i 

allowed  the  popes  elect  to  take  possession  of  tbcir- 

without  waitint^  for  his  confinnation.    (HAnault,  J^^i 

VHidoire  de  Prance;   Dunham,  Ilisforrj  of  tke  <j 

Effijyirf*. ) 

LOUIS  ir.,  called*  le  Bii/.?ue.'  or  Mho  Stamroefer,'«Wj 
Charles  the  Bald,  succeeded  his  fa*^  ' 

France  in  877.    He  claimed  also  the 
his  cousin  Carloraan,  son  of  Louis  the  v-v^iu  ..i 
success.    In  France  also  he  was  opposed  by 
lords,   among  others  by  Boson,  the   brotl^^T 
mother,  Richllda.     In  order  to  conclli.ite  i 
the  example  of  his  father,  by  parcelling  n 
the  crown  into  fiefs  in  favour  of  his  vusshIs. 
Compi^gne  in  879,  at  the  age  of  35,  kawnj^  three  i 
L(niis,  Carloman,  and  Charles  called  Mhe  Simple.* 

IX>UIS  III.  succeeded  his  father  Louis  IL,  to;^,*tbc'r^  I 
his  brother  Carloman.    LouU  had  Nuuslria,  m 
Aquitania.     Boson  founded  the  kingdom  of  / 
included   Provence.  Dauphiny,  Lyon,  Saroy,  aiid  l 
Comt^.      The    Nurmans  ravaged'  the  norHiern    c 
France,  where  at  last  they  settled.     Louis  died  in  i?& 
bis  brother  Cirlonmn  remained  sole  king  of  Fnincc. 

LOUIS  IV.,  son  of  Churlcs  the  Simpi  -     ■         v 
throne  of  France  in  93G.   He  buslaincd  scs 
the  emperor  Otbo  L  on  the  subject  of  Lu 
ratue.  and  also  against  the  Noi-mous,  whi 
sun  of  Rollo,  died,  leaving  ati  infant  son,  K 
reign  was  also  disturbed  by  revolts  of  the  ;. 
especially  of  Hugo,  count  of  Laon^  the   fal'i 
Capet.     J^ouis  died  in  054»  and  was  succeeded  by  La»  ^  i 
Loihnrius.  I 

LOUIS  v.,  styled  '  the  Pain^'ant/  or  *  do  i 
of  Lotharius,  succeeded  him  in  966.  He  rcir 
year,  and  died  of  poison,  a<l  ' 

wife,  the  daughter  of  an  A  , 

the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  auu  liu^^u  ^u^mji  uruK  ^ 
of  the  throne. 

LOUIS  VL.  called  'le  Gros/  son  of  Pbii  -  ^    ^ 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  France  in  tin 

larger  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  in  l._  .,., .  .. 

great  vassals  of  the  cruwu,  OTerwbom  llie  kmg's  supreiuaqf 
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was  but  nominal.  Tlie  king's  direct  autboriiy  extended 
only  over  Paris,  Orleans,  fitampcs,  Compiegno,  Mclun, 
Bourgcs,  and  a  few  more  towns,  with  their  rosiiectivc  terri- 
tixies.  The  duchy  of  Normandy  was  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  who  had  taken  it  from  his  brother 
Robert  during  the  preceding  reign  of  Philip  L  Henry  and 
Louis  quarrelled  about  the  limits  of  tlieir  respective  states, 
and  thus  began  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
French  in  France,  which  lasted  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. Louis  had  the  worst  in  several  encounters.  In 
i  120  he  made  peace,  but  war  broke  out  again,  when  Henry 
>f  England  was  joined  by  his  son-in-law  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  who  entered  Champagne,  where  he  was  met 
\>y  Louis  at  the  head  of  all  his  vaifsals,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical; even  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  there  with  the 
subjects  of  the  abbey.  These  united  forces  are  !^aid  to  hav^; 
mounted  to  200.UUU  men,  and  the  emperor  thought  it  pru- 
lent  to  retire.  Louis  however  could  not  depend  on  the 
lame  zealous  assbtance  from  his  vassals  in  his  quarrel  with 
EI«nry  of  England  as  duke  of  Normandy,  because  the 
rassals  considered  it  as  their  interest  not  to  increase  the 
Mwer  of  their  king.  Meantime  Henry  of  England  having 
nven  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Conan,  son  of  the 
lake  of  Britanny,  the  latter  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
Iritanay  as  a  Oef  of  Normandy,  illcusiuh,  Abrcgc  de  rUis- 
oire  de  France.) 

Louis  le  Gros.  assisted  by  his  able  minister  TAbbe  Suger, 
lucocedcd  in  recovering  for  the  crown  some  of  the  power 
vhich  the  great  vassals  har.1  usurped ;  he  revived  the  prac- 
icc  of  Charlemagne  of  sending  into  the  provinces  commis- 
tioners  called  '  missi  dominici/  who  watched  the  judicial 
)roceedings  of  the  great  lords  in  their  respective  domains, 
ind  received  appeals  and  complaints,  which  they  referred 
o  the  king  for  judgment  at  tho  great  assizes.  In  most 
aset  however  the  kiug  had  not  the  power  of  enforcing  his 
»vn  ju<lgments.  But  another  and  a  more  effective  mea- 
lUre  of  Louis  le  Gros  was  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
Bunes«  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  among 
be  earliest  benefactors  of  the  French  people.  He  granted 
iharters  to  many  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
hereby  empowered  to  ciioose  their  local  magistrates  and 
idminister  the  affairs  of  the  community,  subject  however  to 
be  sanction  of  the  king.  By  this  means  he  began  the 
:reation  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  as  a  check  on  the 
nrergrown  power  of  the  feudal  nobles.  A  good  sketch  of 
he  history  of  the  French  communes  is  contained  in  the 
Expos^  des  Motifs  <1c  la  Loi  Municipale,*  pronounced  by 
M.  de  Martignac,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  9  February.  1829.  I-K)uis  le  Gros  die<l  at  Paris  in 
1137,  at  the  ago  of  sixty,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis.  He 
ras  succeeded  by  his  son  J^uis  VII.,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
Allowing  warnini^  on  his  deuth-bed:  *  Remember,  my  son, 
md  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  royal  authority  is  a  public 
charge,  of  which  you  mu:>t  expect  to  render  a  strict  account 
iftcr  your  death.' 

LOUIS  VH.,  called  *Le  Jeune,'  son  of  Louis  le  Gros. 
sacceedcd  his  father  in  1 1:^7.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
ind  heiress  of  Wdliam.  duke  of  Ai[uitania,  a  lady  who  was 
handsome  and  inclined  to  i^allantry.  Thibaut,  count  of 
Champagne,  having  revolted  a^cain&^t  the  kinc:,  Louis  took 
and  burnt  his  to\i  n  of  Vitry.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
^aux,  advised  Louis,  in  order  to  atone  for  this  cruelty,  to  go 
on  a  crusade;  but  the  Al)bt^  Suger,  who  v\as  mini.ster  of 
Louis,  and  had  also  served  the  king^s  father,  opp(»scd  this 
ptoject.  The  zeal  of  St.  Bernard  however  prevailed,  and 
the  kins^  set  off  with  his  wife  and  a  large  army  in  114*. 
Sujrer  and  Kaoul,  count  of  Vermandois,  L)uis's  brothcr-iii- 
law,  were  left  regents  of  the  kin^flom.  The  crusade  proved 
QDBUcecssful :  the  Christians  were  deleaied  near  Damascus, 
md  Louis,  after  several  narrow  escapes,  returned  to  Franco 
IB  1143.  His  first  act  alter  his  arrival  was  to  rc]<iid.ate 
Qeanor,  whose  conduct  during  her  residence  in  the  Ea<ft 
had  been  improper;  !)ut  the  bishops,  to  avoid  scandal,  dis- 
loWcfl  the  maniaire  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  valid  bc- 
ause  the  king  ond  queen  were  couiins.  Suger,  who  was 
DOW  dead,  had  strongly  opposed  on  i>olilical  grounds  the  dis- 
lolution  of  the  marriage,  and  the  event  proved  the  justness 
of  his  foresight,  for  Eleanor  marrie<l  Henry  of  England  and 
Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  who  by  this  marriai^e 
became  possesscfl  of  Aquitauia,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  in  fact 
of  one-third  of  France,  comprising  the  whole  maritime  tcr- 
litory  from  Dieppe  to  Bayonne.  Louis  married  Constance 
ii  Castile  fer  his  second  wiic.    A  war  now  broke  out  be- 


tween him  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  which  lasted  several 
years,  and  ended  by  a  peace  in  1 176,  after  which  Henry  as 
duke  of  Normandy  and  peer  of  Franco  attended  tho  coro- 
nation of  Louis's  bon,  Philip  II.,  called  *  Augusto,'  in  1179. 
Louis  died  in  September,  1 1  »0,  at  Paris,  being  sixty  years 
of  age. 

LOUIS  VIII,  styled  'Cteur  de  Lion.'  succeeded  his 
father  Philippe  Auguste  in  122  J.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  English,  from  whom  he  took  tho 
Limousin,  Pcrigord,  Aunis,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Garonne.  At  the  request  of  the  pope,  he  made 
war  against  the  Albigenscs,  and  laid  siege  to  Avignon,  where 
he  died  in  1226. 

LOUIS  IX.,  called  St.  Louis,  succeeded  his  father 
Louis  VIII.  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
i-egency  of  his  mother  Blanche  of  Castile.  During  the 
minority  of  the  king,  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  great  feudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany. During  this  troubled  period  Queen  Blanche  dis- 
played much  character  and  considerable  abilities.  Her  son, 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  vassals,  reduced  the  most  refractory  lords, 
and  among  others  the  count  of  Brittany,  wlio  came  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  which  was 
granted.  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  supported  the  rebels, 
was  defeated  by  Louis  near  Saintes,  upon  which  a  truce  of 
Ave  years  was  signed  between  the  two  kings.  During  an 
illness  Louis  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
June,  124H,  he  set  out  for  the  East.  He  la'nde<l  in  Egypt, 
and  took  Damiat,  but  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura,  he  was  taki'ii  prisoner,  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  to  restore  Damiat  to  the  Mus.sulmans.  From 
Egypt  he  sailed  to  Acre,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Pa- 
lestine, but  with  no  success,  till  the  year  1254,  when  he 
returned  to  France.  The  best  account  of  this  expedition  is 
by  Joinville,  who  was  present,  *  Histoire  do  St.  Louis,' 
edited  by  Ducange,  with  notes,  folio,  1 668.  Louis  on  his 
return  found  ample  occupation  in  checking  the  violence 
and  oppressions  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  treated  with  whole- 
some rigour.  He  published  several  useful  statutes,  known 
by  the  title  of  '  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis  ;*  he  established 
a  police  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put  a  magistrate 
called  prevot ;  he  classed  the  various  trades  into  companies 
called  confrairies;  he  established  tho  college  of  theology, 
called  La  S«>rbonne  from  the  name  of  his  confessor;  he 
created  a  French  navy,  and  made  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  tho  king  of  Aragon,  by  which  the  respective  limits  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  two  states  were  defined.  The  chief  and 
almost  the  only  fault  of  Louis,  which  was  that  of  his  age, 
was  his  religious  intolerance;  he  issued  oppre.*(sive  ordon- 
nances  against  the  Jews,  had  a  horror  of  heretics,  and 
used  to  tell  his  friend  Joinville  *  that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
dispute  with  the  unbelievers,  but  strike  them  with  a  good 
sword  across  the  body.'  By  an  ordonnance  he  remitted  to 
his  Christian  subjects  the  third  t)f  the  debts  which  they 
owed  to  Jews,  and  this  *  for  the  good  of  his  soul.'  (Mur- 
tennes.  Thesaurus  Aticcdotorinn,  vol.  i.,  p.  980.)  This  same 
feeling  of  fanaticism  led  him  to  another  crusade,  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  in  which  ho  met  his  death. 
He  sailed  for  Africa,  laid  tiege  to  Tunis,  and  died  m  his 
camp,  of  the  plague,  in  August.  1270.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
canonized  him  as  a  saint  in  1297.  Louis's  brother  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  took  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
fi-om  Manfred  of  Suabia.  and  estabhshed  there  tho  dyna>ty 
of  Anjou.  [An.t()U.]  (Joinville,  Matthew  Paris,  and  tho 
French  liistorians.) 

LOUIS  X.,  called  *Hutin,'an  old  French  word  meaning 
*  quarrelsome,'  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1314.  His  uncle  Charles  de  Valois  had  the  principal 
share  of  the  government  during  his  reign,  nlthough  the  kuig 
was  of  age.  Ix)uis  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  his  wilo 
Margaret  in  1315,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  then 
married  Clemcnco  of  Hungary.  He  carried  on  an  unsuc- 
cesbful  war  against  the  count  of  Flanders,  to  maintain 
which  he  increased  the  taxes,  sold  the  judicial  oflices,  and 
obliged  the  crown  serfs  to  purchase  their  freedom.  Louis 
died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  1316,  not  without  suspicions  of 
poison.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Philip  V. 

LOUIS  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  succeeded  his  father 
in  Mr)l,beintj  then  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  early 
exhibited  a  duplicity  of  disposition,  for  which  his  father 
mistrusted  him.    llo  had  revolted  against  his  father  in 
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^  and  heina  clefeatej.  Lad  taken  refuge  at  tlie  (lourt  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgund/,  who  pruteeted  hhxi  and  main- 
'tainea  bim  for  six  years,  until  his  laiher*s  death.  Louis» 
whuu  kmg.  became  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Cliaivle^,  the  son 
of  Phihp-  The  principal  events  of  hm  reign  are  connected 
Miih  ihose  of  Chudes,  iind  are  descnbed  under  Boiikgornk. 
The  <^aiitious  cunning  and  consummate  hypocrisy  of  Louis 
g^avu  turn  the  advantage  over  the  rash  courage  and  head- 
long passion  of  CharleSt  whieh  at  Xw^i  cautied  his  ruin  ant! 
Mdealh  at  the  giej^e  of  Nant'i,  in  January,  1477*  Louis  waa 
.  succciisful  in  depressing  the  power  of  Ihe  feudal  nobles, 
^*everal  ef  whom  be  put  lo  dealh»  and  in  rendering  the  au- 
^  thonly  of  the  provvu  independent  of  them*  He  took  into 
Ilia  service  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  kept  also  ten  ihouhand 
French  infantry*  whuin  he  paid  out  of  his  own  treasury. 
He  carried  on  a  war  at^ain^t  Maximdtun  of  Austria,  who  had 
mmritjt!  Mju'y  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Charles,  and  took  fwm  hira  Artois  and  Fraiiebe  Cemt^*: 
but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  them  by  I  be  treaty  of 
Arras,  in  i4«2.  Louis  aljio  made  peai^e  with  Edward  IV* 
of  Eni,4and.  Charles  of  Anjou.  count  of  Provence,  be- 
queathed that  province  lo  Louis  XL,  as  well  as  Ids  clamis 
to  the  thrones  of  Naples  aud  Sicih%a  bequest  which  led  to 
the  sahi-et|uent  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer  Naples- 
Louis  XL  died  in  14b3,  being  bixty  years  of  ago.  He  was 
a  strange  compound  of  daring  and  supersliiioii^  of  abilities 
and  weakness,  of  firmness  and  perseverance  in  his  political 
views,  joined  to  an  abject  meanness  of  sentiment  and 
habit.  The  laille,  or  direct  taxation,  was  trtpled  under  his 
rei|^n.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  *  Most 
Christian  King,'  which  was  given  him  by  the  pope  in  1469. 
The  best  account  of  Louis  XI-  is  jriven  by  his  contemporary 
and  confidant  Comine*.  in  his  '  M^? moires/ 

LOUIS  XlL,son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  descended 
from  a  youni;er  son  of  Charles  V.,  succeeded,  m  1498, 
Charles  VIIL,  who  hud  left  no  children.  He  had  been 
obtiged  by  I^ouis  XL  to  marry  bis  dau^^bter  Joan  in  1476, 
but  after  liis  accession  to  I  he  throne  he  dissolved  the 
marriage,  and  married  Anne  of  Britanny,  the  widow  of 
Charltis  VHL  Louis  asserted  his  claims  to  the  dur  hv  of 
Mijon,  which  were  derived  from  bis  grandmother  Valenlina 
Visconti,  daughter  of  John  Galeiazo.  duke  of  Milaa^  and 
sister  of  the  laijt  duke  Filippo  Maria,  who  had  died  without 
leaving  legitimate  children.  But  Fdippo  Maria  left  a  na- 
tural daughter  Bianca,  who  bad  marric<l  the  famous  con- 
dottiere  Francesco  Sforza,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Sforza  family  had  been  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  by  the  emperor,  Milan  heing 
considered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Francesco  was  succeeded 
by  b)S  son  Galea2&>,  who,  being  murdered  in  1476,  left  an 
infant  son  Gian  Galeazzo,  whoso  uncle  Ludovico  assumed 
tbe  government  daring  bis  minority.  After  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  in  1494,  Ludovico,  who  was  augpeeted  of 
having  poisoned  his  nephew,  was  proclaimed  Duke*  and 
confirmed  by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  L 
Louis  however  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  and  took 

fiosjsession  of  the  duchy  of  Mdan  in  HUil*  In  the  fol- 
owing  year  he  made  Ludovico  Sforza  prisoner^  and  carried 
bira  to  France,  where  he  died  m  coiifiuemenL  Em- 
boWened  by  this  success,  Ijouis  now  put  forward  the 
claimi  of  Ihe  crown  of  France  to  the  possession  of  Naples 
derived  from  the  Anjous.  [Louis  XL]  These  claims  had 
already  been  asserted  by  his  predecessor  Charles  VHL, 
XV ho  however,  after  mvading  Naples,  was  obliged  to  pive 
up  bis  conquest.  The  Arogonese  dynasty  bad  resumed 
possession  of  that  kingdom;  and  Fiederic  of  Aragon.  who 
was  king  of  Naples,  fueling  that  he  was  too  weak  to  resist 
Lous  XH„  applitid  for  a^^istance  to  his  relative  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  kin^r  of  Spain,  who  sent  hira  an  army  under 
the  celebrated  commander  Gonzalo  of  Cordova.  Louis  had 
recourse  to  secret  nej^futiations ;  he  proposed  to  Ferdmand 
of  Spain  to  dethrone  his  relative  and  protege,  and  to  divide 
the  kingdom  vf  Naples  between  them.  Such  a  proi'Osal 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  he 
asHtMjicd  to  it.  Whilst  Louis  marched  against  Naples, 
Gouzalo,  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  his  master, 
was  occupying  iu  his  name  the  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Puglia:  and  a  tbtrd  worthy  partner  in  such  a  trans- 
action, Poptj  Alexander  VL,  gave  to  Louis  the  solemn  iu* 
vestiture  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he  bad  a  few  years 
before  bestowed  upon  the  unlbrtuuale  Fiedeiic.  The  latter, 
perceiving  the  porfidiejusncas  of  his  Spanish  relative,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Louis,  who  gave  bim  the  duchy  of 


Anjou  and  a  pension  for  life.  Louis  and  Ferdinand 
quarrelled  aWui  their  respective  fibares  of  the  spoiV, 
Ferdinand  gave  orders  to  Gonzaio  to  thrive  away  the  ¥f\ 
from  Naples.  The  two  battles  of  Seminara  and  Ceri| 
both  fought  in  April,  1503,  in  which  the  French  ¥fep»i 
feated  by  the  Spaniards,  decided  the  fate  of  the  kinj^am  of 
Naples,  which  became  entirely  subject  to  Spain.  A  few  vem 
after  Pope  Julius  IL  farmed  a  league  with  Ferdiuand  and 
the  Swiss  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy  altogether ;  aadifl 
terthi^e  campaigns^  Gaston  de  Foix.  duke  of  Nemours. beiii|; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  the  French  abandoned  Ldb- 
hardy;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  son  of  Ludovico,  supi.>ort«dlir 
the  Swiss,  assumed  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  in  l^ll.  LeftB 
sent  a  f.  -sh  army  into  Italy  under  La  TrimouiUe,  ^^JHf 
beaten  at  Novara  by  the  Ssviss,  m  June,  15)3;  aiid  Aft 
iifti^r  tifieiin  years  of  fighting,  intrigues,  and  Hf  -  •— - 
the  French  lost  all  their  conquests  in  Italy.  > 
has  been  styled  by  courtly  historians  *  the  fai 
people ;'  he  was,  in  fact,  kind-hearted  towards  h . 
and  be  reduced  the  taxes  by  one-half;  but  ii._  .-„,,„ 
policy  was  unjust  and  imprudent.  In  order  to  forwttiMn 
ambitious  purposes  he  allied  himself  to  the  atrocious  BOillfel 
and  the  unprincipled  Ferdinand;  and  the  calamitieis  v*i^!i 
his  troops  indicted  upon  Italy,  the  horrors  of  the  btwiui  *. 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  execution  of  Count  Avogadro  and  !ii* 
two  sons  because  they  resisted  the  invaders,  and  oilM?r 
atrocilies  committed  by  the  French  commanders,  are  %rt*t 
stains  on  the  memory  of  this  *  paienial'  monarch.  Uarmg 
lost  bis  best  troops,  ho  reluctantly  gave  up  his  lulian 
schemes,  made  peace  with  Ferdinand  and  the  pope,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fifly-three,  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  Vlll. 
of  England.  His  young  wife  made  him  forget  hi*  j«irs 
atid  the  weakness  of  bis  constitution  :  *  oti  her  account,'  stvi 
the  biographer  of  Bajard,  *  he  changed  all  his  mode  of  hfr; 
instead  uf  dinmg  aLeTght  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  bcforti 
iie  fixed  his  dinner-hour  at  noon;  and  instead  of  goiiig  lo 
bed  at  six  in  (he  evening,  as  heretofore,  be  often  sat  u(»  till 
midnight.'  He  did  not  live  quite  three  inontf 
marriage,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  January,  151  fi,  i  _    ' 

male  issue.     He  was  succeeded  bv  Francis  I. 

LOUIS  XIIL,  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  of  Mary  de'  Mfdiei, 
succeeded  his  father  in   1610,  being  only  nine  years  a«, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother.     In  October,   161 4»  he 
was  declared  to  be  ef  age,  and  in  the  following  year  be 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Phdip  IIL  of  Spain.     Conmio 
Coiicini,   marMial    d'Ancrc>  a  Florentine^   the   faTOunle 
minister  of  the  queen-dowagert  bad,  by  his  insoleooftlld 
his  intrigues,  excited  the  jealouny  of  mafiy  of  the  h^ifii 
nobility,  wiih  the  prince  of  CirndL*  at  their  head,  who  A 
the  court  and  began  a  civil  war.     Ivouis  XUL.  wlm  »» 
impatient  uf  the  rule  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  favou'   , 
but  had  not  spirit  enough  to  hhuke  it  ofl\  constilied  wui  - 
young  courtier  called   Luines,  and  by  his  advice  ordeit^i 
Vitri,  an  ofiicer  of  his  body-guaid,  lo  arrest  Ihe  Tnarr^r^ 
Vitri  stopped  him  on  the  drawbridge  of  the  L 
marshal  attempted  to  defend  himself,  upon  v 
kdled  bim.     The  people  of  Paris  made  great  r' 
his  death,  dragged  his  body  through  the  street- 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.    The  par 
Paris  declared  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  treatv  ; 
eery,  and  on  the  same  pounds  sentenced  his  wit 
also  a  Florentine,  named  Galigai,  to  be  behead l 
body  burneil,  a  sentence  which  was  execut-  -1 
July,  IGJ7.      This  trial  and  sentence  are  au 
disgraceful  of  the  old  French  judicature.     1 
ager  was  sent  to  Bloia  under  arrest*    Luines  now  \ 
ruling  favourite ;  for  Louis  was  totally  incapable  of  | 
ing  himself  during  the  whole  of  his  life.     Some  ycnnt 
the  queen-dowager  escaped  from  Blois,  and  being  stippo 
by  sex  eral  nobles,  the  en  d  war  broke  out  again  ;  but  At- 
inaufl  du  PksNis,  bishop  of  Lu^on,  known  afterwarrU  » 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  acted  as  mediator  lH?lwe*.  i    i 
and  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  he  > 
cardniars   hat,  and   m  16'J4  became  niinister^   iina  f.is"jv 
prmie-rainisler,  which  be  continued  to   be  till    his  death 
in    11)42.      Richelieu   was  certainly  one   of  tbe  grcatc*t 
mimstcrs  of  Fiance   under  the  old  monarchy;  lerirff^  w^ 
resources,  firm,  sagacious,  and  unscrupulous,  be  i»u*'<vc«]'<l 
in  humbling  and  weakening  the  feudal  nobilitv,  and  H  > 
paved  the  way  for  the  absolute  government  of  Loui»  XIV, 
He  checked  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  bv  ii^i-i^i- 
»ng,   first  Biicretly    and    atterwards    opeiih,    the    German 
Protestant  states  and  the  Swedes,  by  Vfhitll  means  Frauct 
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acquired  a  considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
JCmpire.  In  1628  Richelieu  took  La  Rochelle,  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  which  had  often 
withstood  the  kingly  forces  under  the  former  reigns.  The 
French  armies  took  an  important  part  in  the  thirty  years' 
war ;  they  acted  on  the  Rliine  in  concert  with  the  Swedes, 
whilst  another  French  army  carried  on  the  war  in  Italy 
against  the  Spaniards,  a  third  army  was  fighting  in  Flan- 
4ers»  and  a  fouKh  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  The 
French  were  generally  successful :  they  took  Roussillon, 
Alsace,  the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  other  provinces.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1642,  Richelieu  died  at  Paris,  being  58  years  of  age. 
His  great  object  had  been,  during  all  his  ministry,  to  render 
the  government  of  the  king  absolute,  and  he  succeeded. 
Riehelieuat  the  same  time  patronized  learning  and  the  fine 
art6 ;  he  established  the  royal  press  ;  ho  embellished  Paris ; 
he  was  magnificent  and  high-minded :  his  ambition  was  not 
a  selfish  or  a  vulgar  one.  Among  his  agents  and  confi- 
dants there  was  a  Capuchin,  called  Father  Joseph,  whom 
he  employed  in  the  most  secret  and  important  affairs,  and 
who  seems  to  have  equalled  his  master  in  abilities. 

Loais  surviveil  his  miuiiter  only  a  few  months  ;  he  died 
in  May,  1643,  leaving  his  son  Louis  XIV.  a  minor,  under 
the  regency  of  the  queen-mother. 

(H^nault,  Abreee  de  Vllistoire  de  France ;  Vie  du  vM- 
table  Pere  Joserm;  Coxc  and  the  other  historians  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.) 

LOUIS  XIV.  succeeded  his  father  in  1G43,  being  then 
hardly  five  years  old.  His  reign,  including;  his  minority, 
lasted  seventy-two  years,  a  long  and  important  period,  marked 
by  many  events  and  vicissitudes  all  over  Europe,  in  most  of 
which  Louis  took  an  active  part.  The  history  of  such  a 
leign  requires  volumes,  and  has  been  written  or  adverted 
to  and  commented  upon  by  numerous  histoiians  who  have 
treated  of  that  age.  But  the  best  works  for  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Louis  and  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  France  under  his  reign,  are  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  Dangeau,  Louvillc, 
Noaill^  Cardinal  de  Rctz,  Madame  de  Motteville,  and 
others  and  above  all  the  writings  of  Louis  XIV.  himself, 
especially  bis  Instructions  pour  le  Dauphin^  which  reveal 
his  most  i'ecret  thoughts.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  a  pupil  of  Richelieu,  but  inferior  to  his  master, 
was  the  minister  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Louis.  He  continued  the  war  against  Spain  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes.  Tu- 
BBBne,  the  marshal  of  Grammont,  and  the  duke  of  Enghicn, 
afterwards  the  great  Conde,  distinguished  themselves  in 
tboae  wars.  The  treaties  of  Miinster  and  Osnabruek 
(1643)  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  Mazarin 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  concludmg  this  peace,  called  that 
of  Westphalia,  by  which  France  acquired  Alsace,  the  Sunt- 
gau,  and  the  seigniory  of  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun.  The  same  year  however  that  the  war  in 
Germany  was  terminated  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde  broke 
out  in  France  [Fronde,  La.]  The  parliament  of  Paris 
and  several  of  the  high  nobility  revolted  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  cardinal.  Louis,  then  ten  years  of  age,  the 
queen  regent,  and  Mazarin, were  obliged  to  leave  the  capital 
in  January,  1649,  and  this  humiliation  seems  to  have  made 
1  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed to  render  him  mistrustful,  arbitrary,  and  stem. 
After  some  fighting,  peace  was  made,  and  the  court  re- 
oatered  Paris  in  the  month  of  August.  This  was  the  same 
year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  England  and  the 
Bionarchy  abolished.  The  prince  of  Cond6,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  civil  war*  having  given  offence  to 
the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  was  arrested,  and  Turenne  and 
other  Frondeurs  began  again  the  civil  war  in  the  following 
year  C1C50).  [Condk',  Louis  dk.]  In  1651  the  queen 
ordered  the  release  of  Conde  ;  Turenne  made  his  peace  with 
the  court,  and  Mazarin  was  exiled  by  a  sentence  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  Cond6  however  continued  the  war,  and 
being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  took  possession  of 
Paris,  which  the  court  had  left  again.  I rf  October,  1G5-2, 
an  arrangement  took  place,  the  king  reentered  Paris, 
Cond6  emigrated  to  join  the  Spaniards,  the  cardinal  de 
Retz,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  disturbances,  was  put  in 
prison  at  Vincennes,  and  Mazarin  himself  returned  to 
rvHA  in  February,  1653,  and  resume<l  the  ministry.  In 
1654  Louis  XIV.  made  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders 
•gainst  the  Spaniards.  In  the  following  year  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Cromwell  against  Spain.    The 


war  continued  that  and  the  next  year  with  various  success  ; 
Turenne  commanded  the  French  troops,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond^  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  against  his  own 
country. 

In  1567  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  died,  and  Maiarin 
intrigued  to  prevent  the  election  of  his  son  Leopold,  and  to 
obtain  the  imperial  dignity  for  Louis  XIV.  He  began  by 
supi>orting,  through  his  agents  at  the  Diet,  the  pretensions 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  representing  and  exagge- 
rating the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  which  would 
attend  another  election  of  an  Austrian  prince  to  the  impe- 
rial throne.  It  was  soon  found  however  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  not  likely  to  be  nominated,  and  Mazarin  then 
intrigued  separately  with  the  electors  in  favour  of  Louis. 
He  bribed,  by  actual  disbursements  of  money  and  ample 
promises  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  tho  archbishops 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  as  well  as  the  elector-pala- 
tine, and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  the  elector  of  Mayence,  John  Philip 
de  Sehccnborn,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Louis  XIV.  would 
have  succeeded.  Louis  himself  repaired  to  Metz,  his 
army  being  cantoned  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  if  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions.  The  cardinal  sent  to  tho  Diet  at 
Frankfort  the  mai-shal  of  Grammont  and  M.  de  Lyunne 
to  further  his  object.  In  his  instructions  he  empowered 
them  to  offer  to  the  elector  of  Mayence  300,000  livres, 
besides  a  revenue  of  90,000  more  for  his  relations,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  send  at  once  to  Frankfort  the  value  of 
1,200,000  livres  in  plate  and  other  valuable  objects  as  a 
security.  (Instructions  adressees  de  Stenay,  le  29  JuilleU 
1657,  par  Mazarin,  d  Messrs,  de  Grammont  et  de  Lyonne, 

3 noted  by  Lemontey  among  the  Pieces  Justijicatives  of  his 
Issai  sur  V Etablissement  Monarchique  de  Louis  XIV,) 
The  elector  of  Mayence  however  adjourned  the  election  to 
the  following  year,  and  wrote  to  Leopold  of  Austria,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemb,  son  of  Ferainand,  promising  him 
his  vote.  The  other  electors  kept  tho  money  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Mazarin,  and  turned  also  in  favour  of  Leopold* 
who  was  unanimously  elected  in  1658.  From  that  time 
began  the  bitter  animosity  of  Louis  against  Leopold,  which 
lasted  half  a  century,  and  was  the  cause  of  three  long  and 
bloody  wars. 

Meantime  tho  war  with  Spain  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
November,  1659,  by  canlinal  Mazarin,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Bidasoa,  in  which  the  marriage  between  the  Infanta  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV., 
was  concluded.  Spain  gave  up  the  Artois  and  Roussillon, 
and  stipulated  for  a  free  pardon  to  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 

The  new  queen  was  married  and  made  her  entrance  into 
Paris  the  following  year  (1660).  She  brought  with  her 
half  a  million  of  crowns  as  a  dowry.  She  was  extremely 
weak  in  her  intellect  and  childish  in  her  habits,  but  harm- 
less and  good-natured.  Louis  XIV.  always  behaved  to  her 
with  considerate  regard,  but  never  felt  any  affection  towards 
her,  and  he  resorted  to  the  society  of  a  succession  of  mis- 
tresses, of  whom  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallidre,  Madame 
de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  the  most 
known. 

In  February,  1661,  Mazarin  concluded  at  Vincennes  a 
third  and  last  treaty  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  by 
which  Strasburg,  Phalsburg,  Stenai,  and  other  places  were 
given  up  to  France.  Nine  days  after  this  treaty  Ma- 
zarin expired,  at  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  his  nieces  Mancini,  and  to  his  nephew,  whom 
he  made  duke  of  Nevers.  Mazarin  was  more  successful 
at  tho  close  of  his  career,  in  his  treaties  of  peace,  than 
be  had  been  in  his  wars  and  former  negotiations.  The 
following  satirical  epitaph,  published  at  the  time,  expresses 
the  common  feeling  in  that  respect: — 

•  l-'ufln  In  canlinal  a  tcrmiue  fon  rort ; 
Ftao9uis !  que  (UruiiR  noua  dc  ce  grand  penonnage  ? 
II  a  iail  la  |>aix,  il  ust  moit ; 
II  ue  puiivcit  iK>ur  uoiu  rien  faire  dayantage.* 

Wiih  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  began  tho  real 
emancipation  of  Ix>uis  XIV.,  who  from  that  moment  took 
the  reins  of  the  government  entirely  into  his  hands.  Ho 
dismissed  and  imprisoned  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  or 
minister  of  finance,  and  .hud  him  tried  on  the  charges  of 
peculation  and  treason  by  an  extraordinary  commission, 
which  condemned  him  to  banishment;  but  Louis  aggra- 
vated the  sentence  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  casilo  of  Pig- 
nerol,  in  the  Alps,  where  he  died  in  1680.  In  appointi 
Colbert  in  the  room  of  Fouquet,  Louis  made  a  good  cho 
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and  mucli  of  the  splendour  of  his  reign  is  duo  to  that  ublo 
minister.  [Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste.]  The  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  Louis  XIV.  was  pure  absolutism.  The  king, 
according  to  bim,  represented  the  whole  nation ;  all  ])0wer, 
all  authority,  were  vcsitcd  in  him.  'L'etat,  c*cst  moi !  *  was 
his  well-known  expression.  This  form  of  government,  he 
said,  was  the  best  suited  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  its 
habits,  its  tastes,  its  situation.  In  his  written  instructions 
to  the  dauphin  he  tells  him  that  *  all  which  is  found  in  the 
extent  of  our  dominions,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  belongs 
to  us.  The  monies  in  our  treasury,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  in  charge  of  the  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  those 
which  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  subjects  for  tlie  purposes 
of  trade,  are  all  alike  under  our  care.  You  must  be  con- 
vinced that  kings  are  absolute  lords,  and  have  the  full  and 
entire  disposal  of  all  property, whether  in  the  possession  of  the 
clergy  or  of  layn^en,  and  may  use  it  at  all  times  as  wise  eco- 
nomists. Likewise  the  lives  of  their  subjects  are  their  own 
property,  and  they  ought  to  be  careful  and  sparing  of  them. , . 
He  who  has  given  kings  to  men  has  ordered  them  to  be 
respected  as  his  lieutenants,  reservmg  to  himself  alone  the 
right  of  examining  their  conduct.  It  is  his  will  that  who- 
ever is  born  a  subject  should  obey  without  discrimination 
or  reser\'ation....  The  essential  defect  of  the  monarchy  of 
Enj5land  is  that  the  prince  cannot  raise  men  or  money 
without  the  parliament,  nor  keep  the  parliament  assembled 
without  lessening  thereby  his  own  autnority.'  {(Etwres  de 
Louis  X/r.,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1816.) 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  work  begun  by  Richelieu : 
he  changed  France  from  a  feudal  monarchy  into  an  abso- 
lute one.  Ximenes,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  A.  had  effected 
the  same  change  in  Spain ;  but  they  had  the  clergy  and  the 
Inquisition  to  support  and  share  their  power,  and  the  abso- 
lutism of  Spain  stood  longer  than  that  of  France.  Louis 
enticed  the  high  nobility  from  their  rural  mansions,  attracted 
them  to  court,  employed  them  about  his  person,  gave 
them  pensions  or  placed  them  in  his  regular  army,  and 
completely  broke  down  their  former  spirit  of  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  church,  he  distributed  its  temporalities 
to  his  favourites,  both  clencal  and  lay,  bestowed  livmgs  and 
pensions  and  abbacies  in  commendam  on  courtly  abbds,  and 
thus  rendered  the  clergy  docile  and  subservient  to  the  crown. 
He  had  several  disputes  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  treated  the  pope  with  great  asperity ;  twice  he  braved 
the  pontiff,  through  his  ambassador,  in  the  middle  of  Rome 
[Alexander  VII.;  Innocent  XI.];  twice  he  seized  upon 
Avignon,  and  twico  he  obliged  the  papal  court  to  make  him 
humble  apologies.  In  his  old  age  he  became  very  devout, 
intolerant,  and  superstitious,  and  yet  he  mistrusted  the  papal 
court :  *  You  know,*  he  wrote  to  his  ambassador,  *  that  the 
court  of  Rome  always  seeks  for  opportunities  and  pretences 
to  extend  its  authority ;  that  whatever  concession  it  obtains 
from  other  states  through  the  necessities  of  the  times  and 
political  expediency  it  afterwards  considers  as  its  own  right; 
and  that  when  at  last  a  king  takes  up  the  defence  of  his 
own  prerogatives,  he  finds  himself  involved  in  much  more 
serious  disputes  than  if  he  had  stood  out  against  encroach- 
ment at  first.'  {Lcttre  du  lloi  au  Cardi7t(d  d'Estries,  27 
Mai,  1703) 

After  the  death  of  ]\Iazarin,  I^uis  admitted  no  more 
ecclesiastics  into  his  council.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  of 
the  Gallican  church  made  it  le.-s  dependent  on  Rome 
and  more  subservient  to  the  crown ;  and  the  hostihty  of  the 
magistracy  against  the  clergy  furnished  the  king  with  an 
arm  always  ready  to  cho(;k  any  mutinous  disposition  in  the 
clerical  body.  Louis  XIV.  niado  the  throne  support  the 
church,  but  did  not  look  to  the  church  for  a  support  to  the 
throne.  He  endeavoured  to  slop  the  increase  of  monks 
and  monasteries,  whom  ho  describes,  in  his  *  Instructions 
pour  le  Dauphin,'  as  *  useless  to  the  church  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  state.* 

The  ])arliaments  were  also  subdued,  like  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  by  the  absolute  will  of  Louis.  When  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  in  1.055,  the  parliament  of  Paris  having  made 
some  remonstrances  against  an  edict  of  the  king  concerning 
the  coinage,  he  rode  from  Vincenncs  to  Paris,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  parliament,  booted  as  he  was,  holding  his  whip 
in  his  hand,  and,  addressing  the  first  president,  told  him 
that  the  meetings  of  that  body  had  prcxluced  ralaniities' 
enough,  and  that  he  ordered  them  to  cease  di.^ciussing  hi,s 
edicts.  '  And  you,  Mr.  President,'  said  he,  •  I  forbid  you  to 
allow  it.' 

In  1057  Loui^  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  parliament  of 


Paris  from  making  any  romonstranoof  concerning  the  rojai 
edicts  before  registering  them, and  not  until  eight  days  after 
it  had  obediently  registered  them,  after  which  the  parliament 
might  address  him  written  remonstrances.  From  that  time 
and  to  the  end  of  his  reign  tlie  parliament  offered  little  or 
no  impediment  to  the  royal  authority ;  it  withdrew  itseU 
from  state  affairs,  and  confined  itself  to  its  judicial  fune* 
tions. 

Having  destroyed  all  opposition  from  the  only  orders  which 
enjoyed  any  consideration  in  the  state,  Louis  took  care  to 
make  it  known  to  the  tiers  etat,  or  commons,  that  it  wu 
not  for  its  advantage  that  he  had  humbled  the  privileged 
classes.  In  fact,  he  did  not  consider  the  tiers  ^tat  as  form- 
ing  a  class,  but  as  an  ignoble  crowd  of  roturicrs  who  wero 
doomed  to  work  for  him  and  to  obey  Ills  mandates,  and 
from  amongst  whom  he  deigned  from  time  to  time  to  select 
some  individuals  as  objects  of  his  favour.  In  his  celebrated 
edict  of  1679,  concerning  duels,  he  speaks  with  the  most 
insulting  contempt  of  all  persons  'of  ignoble  birth '  who  ars 
'  insolent  enough  *  to  call  out  gentlemen  to  fight ;  and  ia 
case  of  death  oi*  serious  wounds  resulting  therefrom,  he  sen* 
tences  them  to  be  strangled  and  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
awards  the  same  penalties  to  those  gentlemen  who  shall 
presume  to  fight  against '  unworthy  persons  and  for  abject 
causes.'  This  law,  most  offensive  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  people,  was  confirmed  after  Louis's  death  by  the 
edict  of  February,  1723,  and  continued  in  vigour  till  the 
fall  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Louis  established  that  system  of  centraliiation  in  tLe 
administration  which  has  been  followed  and  rendered  more 
comjilete  by  the  various  governments  that  have  succeeded 
each  other  till  our  own  days,  and  which  renders  France  the 
most  compact  power  in  Europe,  and  in  which  the  actioDcf 
the  executive  residing  at  Paris  is  felt  at  every  step  hy  erecy 
individual  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  kingdooL  Ht 
at  the  same  time  began  the  first  labours  for  a  regular  lyi- 
tem  of  legislation,  by  issuing  separate  ordonnances  for  civil 
and  criminal  process,  for  commercial  matters,  for  the  woods 
and  forests,  and  for  the  marine,  and  which  with  all  their  imper 
fcctions  formed  the  basis  of  distinct  codes.  The  education  of 
Louis  had  been  very  imperfect,  and  he  was  himself  in  grett 
measure  uninformed ;  but  he  encouraged  science  and  lite- 
rature, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  numerous  flatteries 
His  reign  was  a  brilliant  epoch  of  learning  in  France.  With 
regard  to  the  arts,  he  had  more  pomp  than  taste ;  he  felt  a 
pride  in  conquering  obstacles,  as  the  millions  he  lavished 
on  ^'^ersailles,  in  a  most  unfavourable  loc^ty,  amply 
testify. 

]^)uis  XIV.  hated  tho  Protestants,  not  so  much  firom 
religious  bigotry  as  because  he  considered  them  as  rebellious 
subjects ;  he  wanted  uniformity  in  everything,  in  religion  as 
well  as  politics.  This  led  him  to  that  most  unjust  and  disas- 
trous measure,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685, 
by  which  Protestantism  was  proscribed  in  France.  FniDce 
lost  thousands  of  its  most  industrious  citizens,  who  repaired 
to  England,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Germany,  carryiof? 
with  them  their  manufacturing  skill,  and  all  the  efforts  <^ 
Colbert  to  encourage  French  industry  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  that  cruel  and  fanatical  act,  of  which  the  revolt  of 
the  (X'vennes  and  the  war  of  extermination  which  foUoved 
were  remote  consequences.  The  persecution  of  the  Jan* 
senists  was  another  consequence  of  Louis's  intolerance. 

The  foreign  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  same  ruling  principles  or  prejudices  of  bis 
mind.  He  disliked  the  Dutch,  whom  he  considered  si 
mercantile  plebeians,  heretics,  and  republicans,  *  a  body 
formcKl  of  too  many  heads,  which  cannot  be  warmed  by  the 
fire  of  noble  passions'  {Instructions  pour  le  Dmtphin^'fd^ 
ii.,  p.  201);  and  he  carried  his  antipathy  to  the  grave, 
without  having  succeeded  in  subjecting  that  small  nation, 
whose  wealth  excited  enemies  against  him  everywhere.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  preju- 
dices in  two  men,  however  dissimilar  in  some  respectSi 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  hatred  of  Napoleon  against 
England,  which  he  designated  as  a  nation  of  shop-keepen^ 
was  like  that  of  Louis  against  the  Dutch,  and  it  produced 
similar  results  (o  his  empire.  The  same  determination  of 
establishing  uniformity  in  everything;  tho  same  mania  for 
a  unity  and  singleness  of  power,  which  both  mistook  for 
strength  ;  the  same  ambition  of  making  Franco  the  ruling 
nation  of  f^iropc  under  an  absolute  ruler,  were  aliko  the 
dominant  principles,  or  rather  passions,  of  the  'legitimate 
and  most  Christian  king,'  and  of  the  plobeiaa  *cMd  tad 
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champion  of  the  Revolution.'  Several  of  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  Louis  XIV.,  relative  to  foroi'jrn  conquests,  were 
found  in  the  archive:*,  anil  were  revived  and  acted  upon 
by  Bonaparte. 

The  first  war  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  emperor  Jjco- 
jold,  Holland,  and  Spain,  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Nymeiren,  1C78.  Louis  kept  the  Franche  Conitn'and 
part  o?  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  war  broke  out 
again  in  16S9,  between  Ljuis  on  one  side,  and  the  Empire, 
Holland,  and  England  on  the  other.  Louis  underlook  to 
support  James  IL  in  Ireland,  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  James  IL  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
exile  at  St.  Germain-en-Layc,  where  he  died  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  king.  In  Germany  Louis  XIV.  caused  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare.  Tliis  was  no  less  than  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  by  his  commanders,  A  district  of  more  than 
thirty  English  miles  in  Icnc^th,  with  the  towns  of  Heidel- 
berg, Manheim,  Speyer,  Oppenheim,  Crutzenach,  Franken- 
thal,  Ingelbeim,  Barliarach,  Sinzheim,  and  others,  was 
ravaged,  plundered,  and  burnt,  in  cold  blood,  under  the 
pretence  of  forming  a  barrier  between  the  French  army  and 
ita  enemies.  A  cry  of  indignation  resounded  throughout 
all  Europe  at  the  disastrous  news.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  James  Stuart  solicited,  from  his  exile  at  St.  Ger- 
main, the  assistance  of  the  emperor  against  William  of 
Orange,  in  the  name  of  legitimacy  and  the  Catholic  religion. 
Leopold  in  his  answer  obser\'ed,  *  that  there  are  no  people 
who  injure  so  much  the  cause  of  religion  as  the  Frenrli 
themselves,  who  on  one  side  support  the  Turks,  the  enemies 
of  all  Christendom,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Empire  ;  and  on 
the  other,  have  ravaged  and  burnt  innocent  towns,  which 
had  surrendered  by  capitulations  signed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Dauphin  :  they  have  burnt  the  palaces  of  princes,  plundered 
the  churches,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and 
treated  Catholics  with  a  cruelty  of  which  the  Turk^^  them- 
selves would  be  ashamed.*  (Letter  from  the  Emj.eritr 
Leopold  to  James  IL,  9th  April,  1689,  in  the  Mhnoircs  de 
Larquet  IL,  vol.  iv.)  In  1693  the  unfortunate  town  of 
Heidelberg,  which  had  been  partly  restored  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  taken  again  by  the  French  marshal  De  Lorges, 
the  women  were  violated,  the  churches  set  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  15,000  in  number,  stripped  of  every 
thing  and  driven  away  from  their  homes.  On  these  news 
a  ♦TeDeum'  was  sung  at  Paris,  and  a  coin  t^truck,  which 
represented  the  town  in  flames  ^'i'li  the  inscription,  •  Rex 
dixit  ot  factum  est!'  The  treaty  of  U}.swi(k,  in  1697, 
terminated  tho  war,  by  which  Lniis  gained  nothing,  acknow- 
ledged William  III.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  restored 
tho  duke  of  I-«rraine  to  his  dominions. 

The  third  war  of  Louis  was  that  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
It  began  in  1701  and  lasted  13  years,  convulsed  all  Europe, 
and  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
loais  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain, 
bat  this  was  the  only  advantage  he  gained ;  his  armies  had 
been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  his 
)est  generals  were  dead,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  his  sub- 
ecta  were  tired  of  war  and  of  taxes,  and  he  liimi>elf  was 
>roken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
le  had  been.  lie  lingered  anout  two  years  more,  during 
rhich  he  legitimated  his  numerous  natural  children;  made 
lis  will,  by  which  he  appointed  his  nephew,  Philip  Duke  of 
>rieans,  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  great  -grandson 
.nd  heir  Louis  XV. ;  fell  ill  in  August,  1715,  and  died  the 
.St  of  the  following  September,  77  years  of  a-^e. 

After  divesting  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  of  the  exag- 
^rated  praise  iKSstowed  on  him  by  tlatleiy  or  national 
ranity,  aner  animadverting  upon  his  numerous  faults,  and 
5ven  crinics,  it  must  be  fairly  acknowlerlged  that  he  was  a 
remarkable  prince,  and  hud  many  valuable  qualities.  He 
iras  active,  intelligent,  nnd  regular  in  business;  quick  in 
liscoTering  the  abilities  of  olher^  an  able  administrator 
bimselfy  endowed  with  a  constant  equanimity  in  adversity 
IS  well  as  prosperity,  and  a  perfect  self-command :  a  kind 
master,  he  was  not  prone  to  change  his  servants  capriciously, 
was  not  harsh  in  rebuking  them,  and  was  ever  ready  to  en- 
courage merit,  and  praise  and  reward  zeal  for  his  service. 
Hence  he  had  many  faithful  and  devoted  servants.  His 
manner  was  noble, and  his  appearance  imposing;  he  acted 
the  king,  but  he  acted  it  admirably,  at  least  to  the  then  taste 
of  tlie  people ;  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  decorum  and  out- 
ward propriety,  which  never  forsook  him.    "What  he  knew 


ho  learnt  by  himself:  his  natural  gifts  and  the  experience  of 
his  youth,  passed  among  civil  wars,  made  up  for  his  want  of 
learning  and  of  study.  If  he  carried  his  notions  of  abso- 
lutism to  an  extreme,  he  was  evidently  persuaded  of  his 
supposed  right,  and  acted  as  much  from  a  sense  of  duty  as 
from  inclination.  In  hi«  reign  of  seventy-two  years  he 
reared  the  fabric  of  the  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  which 
continued  for  seventy-two  years  more  af\er  his  death ;  and 
when  it  was  shaken  to  pieces'  in  the  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
still  the  ruling  principles  of  his  administration,  uniformity 
and  centralization,  survived  the  wreck,  and  France  is  still 
governed  by  them. 

Louis  Xl  V.  raised  the  revenue  of  France  to  7.'50  millions 
of  livres,  or  about  30  millions  sterling,  an  enormous  sum 
considering  the  then  poverty  of  the  country.  The  taille,  or 
direct  tax,  was  very  unequally  assessed.  The  evils  of  the 
system  of  taxation  under  his  reign  are  exhibited  in  a  book, 
printed  in  161)1.  called  'A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Taxes  in  France.'  Louis  spent  38fi5  millons  of  livres  for 
his  two  last  wars,  that  which  ended  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  successicm,  and  ho  left  at 
his  death  a  debt  of  more  than  two  thousand  millions.  He  set 
ut)  the  fatal  example  of  those  enormous  permanent  armies 
wnich  tho  other  powers  of  Europe  were  obli:5ed  to  imitate  in 
their  own  defence,  and  thus  gave  that  mistaken  impulse  to- 
wards making  France  a  nation  of  soldiers,  which  has  oeen  the 
occasion  of  much  mischief  ever  since.  (Mrmoires  CnmpletB 
et  Authentiqucs  du  Due  de  St.  Simon  siir  te  Stide  de 
Low's  XI J'.,  21  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820-30;  Lemonter}', 
Essai  sur  lEtabhsseniPftt  monarchique  de  Louis  XIV,^  et 
sur  Ifis  Althatums  qu^il  eprouvajendant  la  Vie  de  ce  Prince, 
forming  the  5th  vol.  of  the  *  CEuvres  de  P.  E.  Lemontev,* 
Paris,  18-29;  Hen^xuXt,  Ahrcgc  Chronolotrique  de  PHistofre 
de  Fiance ;  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XII .;  and  the  other 
French  historians.) 

LOUIS  XV.,  born  in  February,  1710,  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  tho  duke  de  Uourj:ogne,  eldest  son  of  I-ouis 
the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  died  in 
1711,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  died  in  1712. 
The  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  was 
Philip,  duke  of  A  nj on,  afterwards  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who, 
except  his  nephew  Louis  XV.,  wjis  the  only  legitimate 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who  survived  that  king.  Tho 
mother  of  Louis  XV.  was  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savov,  who 
died  in  171 1.  Philippe  d'Orlcans,  son  of  Pliilippe  de  f  ranee, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tho  head  of  the  actual  OrK-ans 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  was  appointed  regent.  Louis  XIV. 
had  by  his  will  appointed  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  parliament  of 
Paris  acknowledged  the  duke  as  sole  regent.  In  gratitude  the 
Regent  issued,  on  the  1 5lh  September,  a  declaration,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  restoring  to  the  parliament  the  right  of 
making  remonstrances  on  the  royal  edicts,  letters  patent, 
and  declarations,  before  it  registered  them. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  had  acquired  an  unfavourable  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  and  as  destitute  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles.  This  corruption  was  partly 
ascribed  to  the  Abbe  Dubois,  an  unprincipled  man,  who 
had  been  his  preceptor,  continued  to  bo  his  favourite, 
and  was  afterwards  his  minister.  Vicious  as  tho  duke 
was,  he  was  accused  of  crimes  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 
The  suflden  death  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Louis  XIV^  at  short  inter^•al3  from  each  other,  had  given 
rise  to  horrible  suspicions  which  have  been  since  generally 
rejected.  Tho  *  Mcmoires  de  St.  Simon,*  already  quotc(f, 
which  include  the  period  of  the  regency,  contain  tho 
most  correct  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
a  character  not  lightly  understood  till  the  publication  of 
that  work. 

The  Regent  began  well :  he  reformed  several  of  the  most 
outrageous  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  he  liberated  a  number 
of  individuals  who  had  been  for  years  immured  in  tho 
Bastille;  he  enforced  economy,  reduced  the  army,  supported 
the  general  peace  of  Europe,  courted  the  friend.^hip  of 
England,  concluded  the  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague  in 
1717,  between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  gave  up 
altogether  the  cause  of  the  I*retender.  UnfortJinaiely  for 
him  and  for  France,  the  disorder  in  which  he  found  the 
finances,  and  the  fearful  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  made  him ' 
listen  to  the  wild  schemes  of  Law,  which  ended  in  disap- 
pointment and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  families.  [Law, 
John.] 

Philip  V.  of  Spahi,  or  rather  his  minister  Albcroni,  ha« 
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^ncmimsed  a  conspiracy  against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  ! 

ibject  of  wliich  was  to  excite  a.  revolution  against  him,  to 

ipnve  him  *>f  tbe  regency  by  a  resolution  of  the  Ihree 

lut^s  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  Philip  himself  at  the 
liead  of  the  regency.  The  plot  was  discovered,  several  of 
)|he  leaders,  who  were  chiefly  in  Britanny,  were  punished  by 
^4etiih,  and  in  1719  the  Regent  declared'  war  o*,^ainst  Spain. 
Tho  war  however  did  not  last  long,  Albeioni  wos  dismis^^ed 
and  Ijanishcd  by  his  uevereign.  and  Pbilip  of  Spain  made 
peace  with  Franco  in  1720.  [Alheroni.j  In  1722  Dubois, 
who  had  been  mode  a  cardinal,  became  prime  luinisler  of 
France. 

In   February,   1723,   Louii  XV.,  having  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age,  and  the  regency  of  the  ' 

iuke  of  Orleans  lentiinaled.      Tlie  same  year  Dubois  died. 

nd  was  followed  to  tbe  grave  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  a  few 
tBonths  afler.  Tbe  duke  de  Bourbon  Cond6  was  made 
mime  minister,  and  governed  France  until   1726.     It  was 

iroposed  to  marry  Louis  XV.  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sens,  the 

luke*s  sister,  who  was  a  rare  instance  of  virtue,  beauty,  and 
anodesty  united,  in  those  times,  but  she  refu.^ed,  and  pre- 
^rred  a  life  of  retirement  to  a  throne.  Louis  marrieil,  in 
1 72o,  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of 
■Poland,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
iiflisraissed  from  the  ministry,  and  the  Abb6  de  Fieury,  the 

ing's  preceptor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  substituted 
Jor  bim  Tlio  seventeen  years  of  Fleury's  administration, 
iirhich  ended  with  his  death  in  1743,  were  the  best  period  of 
-the  reign  of  Louis.  [Fleury,  Axdre  Hercules.]  Fleury 
restored  order  m  the  finances,  and  credit  and  commerce 
-.revived.  In  1 733  the  war  of  tbe  Polish  succession  broke  out, 
JSby  tbe  death  of  king  Augustus  IL,  i»hen  Louis  XV.  took 
Ihe  part  of  bis  father-in-law  Stanislaus,  the  old  rival  of  Au- 
Lgiislua,  against  Austria  and  Russia,  who  supported  the  son 
'^f  Augustus.    [AuousTUs  IIL] 

The  war  wa^  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria  both 
•on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  the  French, 
^eing  joined  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  king  of  Sanlinia, 
[(Oblamed  great  success.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  con- 
<iucr€<l  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicdy,  and  thus  a  third 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  founded  in  Europe*  Peace  was  made 
In  I73C,  by  which  tbe  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given  to 
Stanislaus  for  his  life,  to  be  united  after  his  death  to  the 
«rown  of  France.  Francis,  duke  of  Lormino,  had  Tuscany 
4n  exchange.  In  1741  ihe  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sor broke  out,  in  which  France  look  part,  against  the  advice 
^f  Fleury,  who  was  overruled  by  the  king  and  tbe  courtiers. 
In  1743  Fleury  died,  and  Louis  declared  that  he  would 
govern  by  himrielf.  and  without  any  prime  minister.  The 
TS^ar  continued  till  1 748,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  ti^aty 
*of  AiX'la  Chapelle.  France  derived  no  advantage  from  this 
iinurderous  and  expensive  war,  and  Maria  Theresa  remained 
.in  )>o5scsaion  of  her  father's  dominions.  Louis  XV.  vviia  pre- 
•:»ent  at  the  battle  of  Fonlonoi,  in  May,  1745,  between  the 
Jingli^h,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  CumberlEind,  and  the 

Fiench,  commanded  by  Marshal  dc  iSuxe,  in  which  both 
*irmies  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  sutleied  moat 
severely  ;  the  French  however  clanned  the  victory. 

In  1755  hostilities  were  begun  by  the  English  against  the 
yrench  in  America,  in  con-«^equcnce  of  dispules  concerning 

the  boundarj- line  between  Ciinada  and  tbt^  Enghsh  settle- 
ments.  In  the  following  year  war  was  formally  declared 
Iwlween  the  two  powers.  This  war  connected  itself  with 
war  in  Eurojie  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
jlt^h  were  the  allies  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whiUt  the 
rcnch  joined  the  cmpresa  Maria  Theresa.  This  war  proV^ed 
fnojit  nnfortunnle  to  France.  The  French  were  beaten  at 
liosboch  by  Ficderick,  in  1737,  and  were  defeated  again  at 
Mi  ml  en  by  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  the  loss 
of  8000  men,  cannon,  baggage,  military  chest,  &c.  In 
America  they  lost  Canada,  A  project  of  iuvnsinn  of  England 
means  of  six  thousand  tl a i-bol turned  Ixmts,  by  which 
lings  were  to  beclT'ecied  on  various  points  of  the  coast 
revealed  to  the  English  ministry  by  an  Irishman  called 
Ifacal  lister,  and  was  abandoned.  At  last  by  the  peace  of  Paris, 

February.  1763,  France  formally  ceded  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  its  other  North  American  colonics,  besides   Granada, 

l>jminicai  and  Tol«igo  in  the  West  Indies;  its  nav)'  never 
after  recovered  frum  its  losses,  its  finances  were  exhausted, 
and  its  commerce  destroyed.  This  w:is  the  last  war  of  Louis 

XV^..  a  war  wtiirh  was  nudcrtakon  rashly  and  terminated  in 
a  disastrous  and  humilialmg  niannsr.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
grace resulting   Irom  it  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  a 


people  90  vaifk  and  senaitiTe  as  the  Freneh,  a&d  it  oombMly 

did  away  with  the  former  popularity  of  Louis^  trhich  bid 
once  obtained  him  the  title  of  *  Bienoim^/  or  beloved.  Tlw 
king  had  now  abandoned  himself  \o  gross  licentiousiieis, 
and  had  become  careless  of  state  affairs.  The  r0td  ti- 
tompt  of  Damiens  mado  him  still  more  alienated  from  bis 
people.  [Damiens J  After  the  death  of  his  niistr«i\the 
Marchioness  of  l^ompadour,  an  ambitious  intnguii 
but  who  had  still  some  elevation  of  mind,  he  i 
taebed  to  more  vulgar  women  [Barry,  Ma&ik  Jh>n*^, 
and  a  I  last  formed  a  regular  harem  after  the  fa&htoa  uf 
the  Eastern  sultans,  but  more  odious  from  its  caotrast  with 
European  manners,  which  was  called  the  Pare  aux  Ccrfi, 
and  upon  which  vast  sums  were  squandered.  The  ramtsleraf 
foreign  afikirs,  Choi  sen  I,  who  had  remonstnLted  vritb  fb* 
king  upon  his  degradation,  was  dismissed  in  1770.  Ila  wu 
ihe  lust  man  of  some  merit  who  served  I-ouis  XV.  [Citoi- 
SEiTL,  Etiennk  Fran<;ois,  Due  de.]  The  stale  of  the  fi- 
nances was  the  most  obvious  difficulty  of  ministers  towhoit 
remonstrances,  urged  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  appalling  and 
ominous  seriousness,  Louis  used  to  answer,  '  Try  to  milB 
things  go  on  as  long  as  I  am  to  live ;  after  my  de«th  it  vill 
be  as  it  may/ 

Louis  die^l  at  Versailles^  on  the  10th  May,  1774*  64  ran 

of  age*    Two  sons  whom  he  had  had  by  his  wife  " '    ' 

dead :   the  oldest,  the  Dauphin,  died  in  1 765,  u 
Ins  wife,  n  Saxon  princess,  three  sons,  who  ha\._ 
succession   kings  of  France,   namely,  Louis  XVI 
XVIII;,  and  Charles  X.     Louis  XV.  had  also  by 
several  daughters,  besides  illegitiniato  children. 

It  was  under  Louis  XV.  that  the  corruption  of 
and   principles  spread  in   France  to  an   alarming 
among  all  classes,  beaig  encouraged  by  the  materialil 
sensual  philosophy  which  were  taught  by  several 
letters.     BoEh  these  causes,  added  to  the  general 
national  burndiaiion,  and  ruined  finances,  pre  pan  '    i     'v-n 
for  the  explosion  which  took  place  under  bis  ti; 
successor.    (Lacretelle;  Fantin  des  Odoards/  Voliam;,  t  if 
Privre  de  Loui$  XF,) 

LOUIS  XVL,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  succeeded  him  tn 
1774,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.     He  had   mJ^rncd 
in  1770  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austri-*   ^  .:i.ir .,/ 
Joseph  IL    lie  chose  for  bLs  minister  of  finance   I 
honest  and  enlightened  man,  i\ho,  in  concert  \m.  . 
league  Malesheibe?,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  umcv 
wUhed  the  king  to  take  the  reform  into  his  own  hand*,  h^ 
abolishing  the  corv^es  and  other  feudal  exactions,  eqmf- 
izing  (be  direct  taxes  all  over  the  kingdom,  granting  lihcCT| 
of  conscience  and  recalling  the  Protestants,  reform^ 
criminal  code,  compiling  a  uniform  civil  code,  givii 
dom  of  trade,  rendering  the  civil  power  iadependeni'dl 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  suppressing  the  greater  pArt 
the  convents,  and  establishing  a  new  system  of  pybhcifi* 
struction.     These  were  the  real  wants  of  France;  iftbcj 
could  have  been  satisfied,  the  revolution  would  have  beoja# 
unnecessar}%     But  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  strongly  up- 
posed  these  projects,  the  pari iatu-^nts themselves  wew 
tr>  changes   which   would   reduce    their  own   im\ 
and  tbe  old  count  de  Maurepas,   who  was  also  onctj 
cabinet,  dissuaded  I  be  young  king  from  them.    Ti 
dismissed.     Louis  however,  following  hiy  own  nalul 
position,    effected  much  partial   good;    he   abolisl 
corv6es    and   the  practice  of   torture,    granted   lit 
trade  in  corn  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  betwt 
province  and  another,  made  many  reforms  in  the 
tration,  established  a  system  of  economy  and  oi 
gave  the  first  example  of  it  himself  in  his  own  bet 
He  also  granted  toleration  to  the  P role?!; tan ts.   But 
were  little  more  than  pallialives  and  did  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  existing  evils.     The  deficiency  in  the  trc  ""■''    '^"^ 
Ihe  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  hvies  lefi  by  " 
were  the  great  stumbling-block  of  Louis*8  adm;; 
He  however  went  on  fur  some  years,  during  which  he  .  i 
ga;;ed  iix  a  war  against  England,  which  was  very  t'  i 
with  the  French,  humbled  as  they  had  been  in  Ih*. 
strugglo  with  that  power.   The  object  of  this  war 
gular  one  for  an  absohito  monarchy  to  embark  in;  u 
in  support  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  North  America,  ^^ 
had  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Brili 
has  been  since  considered  by  many  as  a  political  I 
the  part  of  the   French  monarch.    On  lb*       ' 
1775<,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  wa- 
between  the  French  cabinet  and  Franklin  auu  CMji#»  1J^  *^« 
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on  behalf  of  the  Unitc<l  Stales,  hy  which  the  latter  were 
acknowledged  by  France  as  au  independent  community. 
In  the  following  May  a  French  lleet  under  count  d*£staing 
sailed  for  America,  in  June  the  first  hostilities  took 
place  at  sea,  and  on  the  10th  July  France  declared  war 
against  England,  and  40,000  men  were  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  plan  however 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  because  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  which  were  to  protect  the  landing,  were  dispersed  by 
contrary  winds.  In  America  the  French  auxiliary  troops, 
joined  to  the  Americans,  were  successful  against  the  Eng- 
lish. [Fayette,  La.]  At  sea  many  engagements  took 
place  between  the  French  and  English,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Indian  seas,  without  any  very  decisive  advantage 
ou  either  side;  but  on  the  12th  April,  1782,  the  French 
Admiral  De  Grasse  was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral 
Rodney  off  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  the  loss  of  five 
ahips  of  the  line,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon  Gibraltar  failed.  [AR90N.]  In  Scntcmber,  1783, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles;  England  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  Slates,  and  gave  up  to 
France  Tobago  and  the  coast  of  Senegal. 

Meantime  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  French  go- 
vernment went  on  increasing.  Necker,  a  Genevcse  banker, 
wealthy  and  retired  from  business,  havuig  become  minister  of 
finance  in  1776,  made  many  reforms,  effected  a  new  and 
more  equitable  assessment  of  the  direct  taxes,  established 
provincial  assemblies  of  notables,  who  apportioned  the  taxes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  gains  of  the  fermiers-gen^- 
raux.    [Farmers-General.]    After  five  years  of  war  his 

*  compte  rendu '  showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of  Hvres ; 
he  had  borrowed  530  millions  at  a  less  interest  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  times  of  war  ;  the  discount  on  exche- 

3uer-bil1s,    which   had   been  sixteen  per  cent,  was   re- 
uccd  to  eight,  and  all  this  without  any  addition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

In  November,  1783,  by  a  court  cabal  Necker  was  dis- 
missed, and  Calonne,  a  more  pliant  and  courtly  person,  was 
substituted.  He  managed  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  involved 
himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  last, 
beine  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  he  proposed  to  the  king 
to  esul  together  an  assembly  of  the  notables  selected  by  the 
king  from  the  various  provmces,  to  consult  upon  the  means  { 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which  Calonne 
stated  to  amount  to  1 10  millions  of  li\Tes.  This  assembly 
met  at  Versailles  in  February,  1787,  rejected  Calonne*s  pro- 
posal of  laying  additional  taxes  upon  property  (the  notables 
themselves  were  all  landed  proprietors),  and  proposed  in- 
stead several  measures,  among  others  a  loan  on  life  annui- 
ties, and  the  formation  of  a  council  of  finance,  llie  king 
adopted  their  measures,  and  then  dissolved  the  assembly.  A 
paper-war  now  took  place  between  Necker  and  Calonne  on 
the  respective  merits  of  their  administrations,  and  Calonne, 
being  oetected  by  the  king  in  a  falsehood,  was  dismiss^ 
Several  successive  ministers  followed  for  short  periods,  but 
they  could  do  nothing  to  retrieve  the  ruinous  state  of 
liEurs,  and  at  last  Necker  was  recalle<l.  He  stated  to  the 
king  that  the  only  resource  left  was  to  call  together  the 
states-general  of  the  kingdom,  whi(!h  hud  not  been  assem- 
Ued  since  1G14.  The  king  convoked  them  at  Versailles  in 
May,  1789.  These  states  had  always  consisted  of  the  three 
orders,  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  or  commons. 
Every  order  formed  a  separate  house,  in  which  it  discussed 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  government,  and  decided  by  a 
msgority  of  votes.  By  this  means  any  project  of  law  uis- 
pleasing  to  the  two  privileged  orders  was  sure  not  to  pass 
those  two  houses,  and  was  therefore  lost.  Necker,  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  proposed  to  give  to  the  third  estate  a 
double  vote,  so  as  to  balance  the  votes  of  the  other  two 
houses.  The  king,  after  some  hesitation,  gave  this  double 
vote  to  the  third  estate,  and  this  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  remarkable  that  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIU.,  was  one  of  those 
vbo  supported  this  organic  change. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  three  estates  having  assembled  in 
the  common-hall,  the  king  opened  the  session  by  a  temperate 
gpeoch,  which  was  much  applauded,  after  which  the  clergy 
tad  nobility  withdrew  to  their  separate  rooms  to  deliberate 
among  themselves.  The  third  estate  remained  in  the  com- 
mon-hall, and  in  the  following  sittings  proposed  that  the 
three  orders  should  assemble  and  deliberate  together,  which 
Ilia  other  two  refused.    On  the  10th  the  third  estate  elected 
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Bailly  for  their  president ;  and  on  the  followmg  day  they 
were  joined  by  several  deputies  of  the  clergy.  On  the  17th, 
on  the  motion  of  the  abb6  Sidyes,  the  third  estate,  joined  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  constituted  themselves  as  a  national 
assembly,  and  resolved  that  as  soon  as  that  assembly  should 
be  prorogued  or  dissolved,  all  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  it 
should  cease  to  bo  legal.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  these 
innovations,  and  the  king  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
hold  a  royal  sitting.  Meantime  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the 
assembly  were  closed,  and  a  guard  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  deputies  from  entering.  Bailly  led  them,  on  the 
20th,  to  the  *  Jeu  de  paume,'  where  they  swore  not  to  sepa- 
rate until  they  had  framed  and  enforced  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  and  the  redress  of  existing  grievances. 
On  the  23rd  the  king  convoked  the  three  estates  in  the 
common-hall,  and  arier  qualifying  the  resolutions  of  tho 
17th  preceding  as  illegal,  ordered  the  estates  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  withdraw  each  to  their  appropriate  chamber,  to  de- 
liberate there  upon  certain  subjects  which  he  laid  before 
them.  After  the  king's  departure,  tho  third  estate,  joinefl 
by  part  of  the  clergy,  refused  to  leave  the  hall,  and  when 
the  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  enforce  the 
king  s  order,  Mirabeau  answered  him,  that  they  were  there 
to  fulfil  their  duty  towards  their  constituents,  and  that  force 
alone  should  disperse  them.  On  the  20th,  part  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nobiKty  joined  the  third  estate,  and  the  name  of 
national  assembly  was  publicly  recognised.  The  events 
that  followed  rapidly  are  too  numerous  and  too  generally 
known  to  be  inserted  in  this  article.  The  national  assembly, 
by  the  constitution  it  formed,  changed  the  old  French 
monarchy  into  a  representative  republic,  with  a  singlo 
chamber,  and  an  hereditary  magistrate,  with  the  name  of 
king,  whose  power  however  was  rendered  insignificant  and 
nugatory.  They  suppressed  not  only  the  feudal  jurisdictions, 
but  also  the  manorial  dues  and  fees;  the  titles  of  nobility; 
the  tithes,  convents,  and  the  corporations  of  trades ;  they 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  church  ;  thev  aborished  tho 
old  division  of  the  kingdom  by  provinces,  and  ordered  a  new 
one  by  departments:  they  changed  ent'-eiy  the  social  rela 
tions  of  the  country,  so  that  even  Mirabeau  was  startled  at 
the  rapidity  witli  which  they  were  legislating,  and  began  to 
express  ominous  doubts  of  the  result.  (Dumont,  Souvenirs 
de  Mirabeau.)  *  It  is  easy  to  destroy,'  he  said, '  but  we  want 
men  able  to  reconstruct.*  Paine*s  pamphlet  on  the  supposed 
'  Rights  of  Man*  was  gravely  assumea  by  that  assembly  as 
the  basis  of  their  political  theory.  Meantime  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces :  not  only  the  abo- 
minable Bastille  was  taken  and  destroyed,  July,  1789,  but  the 
chdteaux,  or  manorial  residences  of  the  nobility,  all  about 
the  country,  were  attacked  and  burnt,  with  many  acts  of 
atrocity.  On  the  6th  October  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
entered  by  a  mob  from  Paris,  the  body-guards  were  murdered, 
the  royal  family  were  in  great  danger,  and  at  last  the  king  con- 
sented to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  escorted  by  the 
armed  populace.  On  the  same  day  the  famous  club  of  tho 
Jacobins  oegan  its  meetings  at  Paris.  [Jacobins.]  Tho 
emigration  of  the  nobles  had  already  begun :  several  members 
of  the  royal  family  repaired  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Tlie 
year  1790  was  passed  amidst  alarms  and  insurrections  in  the 
interior,  and  rumours  of  foroign  war,  amidst  which  the 
assembly  continued  its  labours  for  the  new  organization  of 
France.  It  passed  a  law  requiring  of  all  the  clergy  tho 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution :  the  pope  forbade  the 
oath  as  schismatic,  and  mauy  of  the  French  clergy  rcfuse^l  to 
take  it,  but  they  were  dismissed  from  their  functions  and 
replaced  by  others  more  docile,  who  however  had  not  tho 
confidence  of  the  more  religious  among  their  flocks.  Thus 
religious  schism  was  added  to  civil  feuds.  The  king  him- 
self was  obliged  to  send  away  his  chaplains.  He  had  by 
this  time  become  weary  of  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  assembly,  which  had  despoiled  him  of  almost 
every  royal  prerogative,  even  of  the  right  of  pardoning ;  tho 
*  veto,'  or  power  of  suspending  for  a  time  the  passing  of  an 
obnoxious  law,  had  also  become  illusory,  for  whenever  he 
attempted  to  exercise  it,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which, 
by  frightening  the  court,  obliged  the  king  to  submit 

In  June,  1791,  Louis,  with  his  consort,  his  sister,  and  his 
children,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  France,  but  was 
stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brougnt  back  to  Paris.  In  tho 
following  September  the  assembly,  having  completed  tho 
new  constitution  for  France,  presented  it  to  Louis,  who, 
after  making  some  remarks  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  its 
deficiencies,  swore  to  observe  it,    This  act  acquired  him  a 
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few  moTTients*  populantv ;  and  the  assembly,  having  stated 
that  the  ohject  for  wldeK  it  had  mot  was  completed,  closed 
its  airtiixja^  on  the  30lli  September.  The  xsi^euibly  consialed 
of  ins  nicmbere.  of  whom  272  were  bamjilcrs  and  solici- 
Itirs,  DO  were  judges  and  other  mag^ist rates,  208  beloiigwl  to 
the  piirixihial  ci!erg"y,  241  were  i^entlenien  of  nuble  birth,  48 
trdibiiihops  and  bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  1 76  mer- 
ehuiitft  and  landed  proprietors,  and  llie  r^st  physicians  and 

I  men  of  other  professions*  If  that  assembly  committed 
errors,  they  were  errors  of  judgment,  for  the  majorily  were 

f  ecrtainly  sincere  in  wishing  to  maintain  the  kingly  ofRce, 
tvhieh  ihey  thought  compatible  with  demt>cruttc  institu* 
tions.     Tiirough  a  mi^tJikiMi  delicacy  however  they  com- 

I  milled  a  very  serious  hhmder  before  Ihey  parted ;  for  they 
resolved  that  no  member  of  that  assembly  should  be  ehgible 

'  to  tlie  next  assembly  of  the  representatif^es  of  the  nation, 
m'hieb  becarue  known  by  the  name  of  the  legi.4:ilivo  assem- 

'  biy,  anil  wliich  was  composed  of  mncli  worse  materials. 

*  The  majority  in  the  tegislalive  assembly  were  men  hostile 
to  the  nionarcbical  princi|>le  altogether;  they  were  divided 

[between  Girondins  and  Jacobins.  [Gjrondins.]  They 
began  by  sequestnitrng  i he  properly  of  the  eniigranls;  Ihey 

I  isauetl  intolerant  decrees  agninsi  the  priests  who  would  not 

[  swear  to  the  constifytion,  and  by  these  means  obi igetl  them 

[  to  run  away  from  France :  they  treated  the  kinpj  with 
marked  disrespect,  dismissed  his  guards,  ]irovoked  the  war 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  cncourajred  republic^in  mani- 

I  festations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  tlie 

'  army,  established  extraordinary  courts  to  judge  the  emi- 
grants and  other  people  disaffected  to  the  new  order  of 
things  (the  word  'incivisme'  was  invented  to  designate  this 

I  new  offence),  and  issued  an  enormous  quantity  of  paper 
money,  which  quickly  beromuig  depreciated,  added  to  the 
general  misery.    [AssttiVAis.] 

The  king  eydeavoured,  by  the  use  of  his  '  veto,'  to  check 
this  headlong  careen  An  insunectiun  in  Juno,  17»2,  was 
the  consequence;  the  pakice  of  the  Tuilones  was  assailud 

I  and  entered  by  the  mob.  whiih  treated  the  royal  family  willi 
the  greatest  insolence,  thieatened  their  live*;,  anil  obliged 
tlie  king  to  put  on  a  red  cap  and  show  himself  at  the  win- 

►  dow  to  the  cmwds  below.  A  second  insurrection,  better 
\  Organized,  with  the  avowc<l  ohject  of  abolishing^  the  kinjjly 

ottice,  was  supported  by  a  parly  in  the  legislative  assembly. 

,  The  mob  again  attacked  the  Tuilerics  on  the  iOth  of  August. 

and  after  a  desperate  defence  by  ibe  Swisa  guards,  em e red 

it  and  massacred  all  the  inmates.  The  king  and  royal  family 

^  bad  time  to  escape  and  takercfui^c  in  the  hall  of  the  Icgisla- 

tive  assembly.  The  assembly  deposed  tlie  king,  sent  him  and 

liis  family  prisoners  to  the  Temple,  pruclaimcd  a  republic,  and 

convoku<l  a  national  convention  to  exercise  the  sovereignty 

in  tlie  name  of  the  people.     In  September  the  massacres  of 

the  pfdilical  prisoners  began ;  the  cry  of  'aristocrat*  becurae 

a  sentence  of  death  against  any  obnoxious  person.     On  the 

I  21  Jit  September  the  national  convenlion  opened  its  session, 

I  and  shortly  after  prepared  to  bring  the  king  to  trial.     The 

(  principal  heads  of  accusation  were,  his  attempt  to  dissolve 

I  the  states-general   in  1789,  his  escape   to  Varenues,  and 

1  other  acta  previous  to  his  accepting  lhec5onstitutiori  of  1791. 

f  Since  his  acceptance  of  it  there  was  no  charge  that  could  be 

,  gubstautiatod  aguiost  him,  except  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 

[  gatives  given  to  him  by  the  constitution,  such  as  the  *  veto,' 

>  and  changing  his  ministers.  The  rest  were  more  insinuations 
[and  surmises  of  having  bribed  deputies,  corresponded  with 
I  the  hostile  powers,  &c.  The  trial  was  opened  in  December. 
|lho  Girondins  and  ihe  Jacobins  united  against  Louis,  ami 
[be  was  found  u^udty  of  *  treason  and  conspiring  against  tho 
I  nation/     The  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  J  6th  Janu* 

ary*  1793.  Of  721  members  present  who  voted  in  the  con- 
Iveution,  366  voted  for  death  unconditionally,  2S8  voted  for 
[imprisonment  and  banishment,  and  thert^t  voted  for  death, 

but  with  a  respite,  hoping  thereby  to  safe  his  life.  The 
[majority  wimdi  sent  J^ouis  to  the  scaffold  was  only  five* 

On  the  2lst  January,  I7t>3,  Louis  XVL  was  taken  in  a 
I  coach  to  the  Place  Louis  XV**  where  the  guillotine  was 
1  fixed.  He  appeared  silent  and  resigned,  and  engrossed  by 
Ljeligious  thoughts.  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  at- 
I  tempted  to  address  the  people,  but  Berruycr,  the  cora- 
imander  of  the  national  guards,  ordered  the  drums  to  heat. 
IXonts  then  gave  up  the  attempt,  took  off  bis  coat  and  cravat, 
I  and  Iciid  his  head  un  the  block.  He  was  beheaded  at  ten 
I  o'clock  in  Oie  morning,  Hi,-i  consort  Marie  Antoinette  was 
j  Inwd^  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  the  following  October. 

Tlig  dioracUJi  of  that  imlortuattte  princcsi^  ho^  buea  i^scued 


from  unmerited  obloquy  and  the  malignity  of  bet  iOM 
by  Madame  Cam  pan  in  her  *M6moircs  sar  la  Vie  pritfe 
Marie  Antoinette/  London,  1823.    Louis  left  one  §on»  sIvV 
Louis  XVn.,  and  one  daughter,  who  marritfd  liar 
the  duko  of  AngoulSme, 

iNouveile  Confinaaifon  de  VAhrlge   Chronoln^que 
rUifitffire  tie  France  par  le  President  Henault,  vols,  v. 
vi.,  Paris,  1822.) 

LOUIS   XVn„    due    do  Normandie,    second   »on 
Louis  XVL,  styled  Dauphin  after  bis  elder  brotber^s 
in  1789,   remained  in  prison  in  the  Temple  niWr  ibe 
of  bis  parents^  and  there  he  died  of  diseuse  in  cortiee<|! 
of  ill  treatment  and  privaiion,  on  the  9th  ut  June^  IT 
He   W.1S  then   ten   years  of    age.     He  had   been  sty) 
Louis  XVn,  bv  ihe  roynlists  after  his  futher*s  death. 

1X>UIS  XVill.,  Stanislas  Xavier,  count  of  Provetteic, 
in  1755,  was  also  styled  *  Monsieur*  during  Ihe  life  of 
brother  LouisXVL,  who,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  to 
appointing  him  ret^ent  oir  France.    After  the  deaili  of 
nephew,  Louis  XVIL,  in  1795,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
of  France  and  of  Navarre,  although  he  was  then 
and  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Royalist  em 
who  composed  a  small  court  around  his  person. 
shown  his  liberal  disposition  in  favour  of  rational 
in  France  in  ihe  first  period  of  the  Revolution,  but 
lenee  of  the  Jacobins  obliged  him  to  emigrate  in  17 
lived  for  some  time  at  Verona,  in  the  Venetian  tei 
which  he  was  oblis^ed  to  c|uit  when  Bonaparte  invade 
in  179G.     He  resided  successively  in  various  parts 
manv,  and  at  last  settled  at  Warsaw,  hut  in  1h03  rem* 
to  ^fittau  in  Courlnnd,  under  the  proteetion  of  RitfiRta.^ 
the   i>eace  of  Tilsit,    1807,  he  was  obliged    to    h 
Continent,  and  he  repaii-ed  to  England,  where  be  fi: 
residence  at  Hart  we  11  in  Buckinghamshire  till  181 4p 
events  in  Franco  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  tbefbfQiiil 
of  his  ancestors.     He  landed  at  Calais  in  April  of  tliil 
year,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Ouen,  from  whence  be  iiatMi4t 
proclamation  Dcknowlcdging  himself  a^  *  *   '    -  u,»ntl 

not  an  absolute  king;   promising  the  i^iaof 

a  charter,  a  total  oblivion  of  all  ihe  pa^i,  .im-l  ^^^i<AiAie<xn% 
all  the  possessors  of  what  was  called  national  property*  Ott 
the  4th  of  June  he  laid  before  both  the  senate  and  legiirlstiu 
body  a  charter  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  aMiitftnee 
of  his  ministers,  and  which  was  unanimously  accepted.  a\\A 
became  the  fuufJamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
mains  to  Ibis  day,  with  a  few  alterations  introduce 

Louis  was  sincere  in  his  professions,  but  he  was  suiTuuddt^i 
by  disappointed  emigrants  and  old  royalists,  whose  iiuy^xt 
dence  injured  him  in  the  public  opmion ;  whilst  on  tbCj 
side  ho  had  against  him  Ihe  Bonapartists,  a  formidabla^ 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  army.     A  7 

hatched  against  Louis,  Bonaparte  returned  j  i,  aii4 

Louis,  forsaken   by  all,  retired  to  Ghent.     ["<*"*  *»'**'*^ 
Napolkon]    The  battle  of  Waterloo,  June,  l^15,optii«d 
again  to  Louis  the  way  to  Paris^  but  this  time  he  apppare^ 
as  an  insulted  and  betrayed  monarch.     Those  oflicers  wIkk 
in  spile  of  their  oalhss  to  Louis,  had  barefacedly  ftifouprf 
Bonaparte's   usurpation,   were   tried  and   found   gudty  t^ 
treason:    souio  were  shot,  and   others    exiled.      Tht  r>-^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  elected  under  i 
menl  of  this  second  restoration,  proved  ultra- r 
principle,  and   went   further  than   the   sovereign.      Ti»/ 
banished  all  those  who  had  voted  in  the  convention  fcf  ih* 
death  of  Ljuis  XVL,  a^s  well  as   those  who  bad  ace<»pted  | 
ofheo  under  Ntii>oleon  after  his  r  el  urn  from  Elba.     Mean 
time  sanguinary  reactions  took   pface  \\\  \ 
France,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  • 
the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants  was  jrvivt- 
litical   feuds.     At  last  Louis  himself  saw  the  danger 
which  the  violence  of  his  pretended  friends  exp-^^ -'^  *'*^ 
and    he   dHssoIved   the  ehtimber,   which   was    ?^ 
Chambre  Introuvable,*     In  the  new  elections  iln 
coustilutional  party  regained  the  ascendancy 
in  1 8 1 8 ,  ap p oi  n  le d  a  1  iberal  ra  i n  ist  17,  at  t hc 
was  Count  Decuzes,     But  the  assassination  of  his  1 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  by  a  fanatical  republican,  in  Feb 
1S*20,  again  alarmed  the  court,  and  restored  the  infl 
of  the  ullra-royaiisis.     Decazes  was  dismissed,  and  ^ 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.    The  law  of  i 
was  altered,  the  newspapers  were  placed  under  a  cen«f 
and  other  measures  of  a  retrograde  nature  were  ad 
No  open  violation  of  Ihe  constitution  however  was  comti 
III  1&23  Louis,  in  coQc^rt  with  tho  Northern  pow^r^-l 
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an  army  into  Spain  under  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Angon- 
lume,  to  rescue  Ferdinand  from  his  state  of  thraldom. 
[Fkrdin'and  VIL]  The  expedition  was  successful;  it 
restored  Ferdinand  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power ;  hut  it 
did  not  succeed  in  restoring  to  Spain  order  and  good  ^o- 
Temmcnt.  In  September,  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  died,  having 
been  a  long  time  ill  and  unable  to  walk :  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  mental  faculties  and  his  self-possession.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  was  suoceeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X. 
Louis  had  a  cultivated  mind,  considerable  abilities,  and  a 
pleasing  address:  his  ideas  were  eiiliglitened  and  liberal,  and 
in  ordinary  and  settled  times  he  would  have  proved  an  ex- 
cellent constitutional  king ;  as  it  was,  he  managed  to  steer 
tolerably  well  between  extreme  opposite  parties,  and  in  a 
most  critical  period.  He  published,  in  lb23,  the  account 
of  his  emigration,  *  Relation  d'un  Vuyage  de  Paris  u  Bru- 
xelles  et  Coblenz/  which  is  curious.  (See  also  Mcmoiret 
de  L^Hii*  XV in^  par  le  Due  i>.'  an  assumed  title,  Paris, 

LOUIS,  or  LOUIS  D*OR,  a  gold  coin  in  the  old  system 
of  France,  Arst  struck  under  Louis  XIII.,  in  1641.  Kelly 
says  *  the  L>uis  d*ors  coined  before  1726,  which  passed  then 
fur  20  livrcs,  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  36^  per  French 
mark  of  gold,  22  carats  fine;  the  remedy  in  the  weight  was 
14  grains  per  mark,  and  the  remedy  in  the  alloy  one-fourth 
of  a  carat.  These  ceased  to  be  a  legal  coin  in  France  as  far 
back  as  1726 ;  but  they  still  continued  to  circulate  through 
many  parts  uf  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they  had  a 
fixed  value,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  *'  the  old  Louis 
d*oni ;"  they  are  mentioned  under  that  name  in  all  the  edi- 
tionn  of  Kruse,  Ricard,  and  in  other  books  on  exchange 
printed  befbre  1780.'  '  From  the  year  1726  till  1785  Louis 
d'urs  were  coined  at  tlie  rate  of  30  to  the  mark  of  gold  22 
carats  fine,  and  with  a  remedy  of  15  grains  in  the  weight, 
and  if  of  a  carat  in  the  alloy ;  thus  at  least  30^  pieces 
were  eoined  from  a  mark  iMg  carats  fine.  These  ceased  to 
be  current  in  France  in  I78<i.'  *  In  Holland,  Germany,  &e., 
they  were  called  "  new  Louis  d'ors,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  last  mentioned.'  'In  1785  and  1786  all  the  gold 
eoina  in  France  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  mint  to 
be  melted  down ;  and  a  new  coinage  then  took  place  at  the 
rate  of  32  Louis  d'ors  to  the  mark,  of  the  same  degree  of 
ftneoest,  with  the  same  allowances  for  remedy  as  above : 
thni  at  least  32j^  pieces  were  coined  from  a  mark  of  gold 
2 IS  earats  fine.  The  intrinsic  value  of  this  new  Louis  d'or 
(allowance being  made  for  the  remedy)  was  1 8«.  9|r/.  sterling; 
and  1/.  sterling  =  25  livres  10  sousTournois  in  gold/  I^ouis 
d'ors  were  considered  as  a  current  Cv-m  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  though  in  England  thev  were  sold  only  as  mer- 
efaaudise,  where  at  different  period!*,  according  to  the  de- 
Hiand,  their  price  fluctuated  from  18^.  6f/.  to  2U.  sterling. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  twenty-frane 
pieces  struck  by  Louis  XVIII.,  in  imitation  of  the  Napo- 
leons, received  the  name  of  Louis,  or  I>ouis  d'or ;  a  desig- 
nation which  is  likewise  given  occasionally  to  the  same  coin 
struck  by  King  Louis  Pliilipix;,  but  which  are  more  ordi- 
narily called  twenty'Aanc  pieces. 

The  old  Ecus,  coined  before  1726,  were  called  Louis- 
BLANCS,  and  Lor  is  d'Argknt. 

(Furetiire,Z>/c/.  UniverseUe ;  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist, 
edit.  1811,  vol.  i.,  pp.  146,  147;  ii.,  202.) 

LOUIS,  ST.    [Missouri.] 

IX)UISBOURG.    [Cape  Breton.] 

LOUISIADE  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  extensive 
group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific,  south-cast  of  the 

rAt  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  between  8"*  and  12" 
lat  and  150®  and  155**  E.  lonoj.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  group  was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1768,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Torres  found  these  islands  in  1600, 
af^er  having  traversed  the  strait  between  Austraha  and 
New  Guinea,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Few  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  less  visited  by 
European  vessels  than  New  Guinea  and  Louisiade,  and 
our  information  respecting  them  is  accordingly  extremely 
scanty.  We  do  not  e\'en  know  the  number  of  the  islands 
which  belong  to  the  last-mentioned  group,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  very  numerous.  They  occupy  a  space  of 
more  than  800  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  be  large.  So  far  as  a  roueh  con- 
jecture may  he  formed,  there  is  not  one  that  exceeds  forty 
miles  in  Inngtli.  Some  of  theui  rise  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  they  generally  appear  to  be  very  fertile.  The  inha- 
bitants belong  to  the  race  of  the  warlike  Papuas,  and  are 


very  averse  to  any  intercourse  with  foreign  vessels  whieh 
visit  the  dangerous  sea  that  washes  the  southern  coast  of 
these  islands.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  cannibals.  The 
inhabitants  make  largo  pirogues,  or  canoes,  and  use  shields 
as  a  defensive  armour. 

CBuugainville,  Voyas:e  rotmd  the  World;  D*£ntrecas- 
teaux.  Voyage  round  the  IVorld.) 

LOUISIANA,  the  most  south-western  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  comprehends  tlie  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  between  '28°  56'  and  33^ 
N.  lat.,  and  88*  50'  and  94'^30'  W.  lone.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  waslies  its  shores  on  the  south  for  about  40(1 
miles.  The  Sabine  river  separates  it  on  the  west  from 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  Ill  is  river  constitutes  the 
western  boundary-line  for  200  miles ;  the  remainder  of  the 
hne,  about  69  miles,  runs  along  the  meridian  of  94''  W  to 
33**  N.  lat.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  33**  N.  lat  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  between  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
for  172  miles.  Between  33''  and  3r  N.  lat.  the  Mis- 
sissippi separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
the  course  of  the  river  between  these  parallels  being  235 
miles.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  theso 
states  lies  along  31**  N.  lat.,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Pearl  rivers,  and  then  along  the  last-mentioned  river  to  it» 
mouth ;  the  former  distance  is  106  and  the  latter  60  miles. 
The  area  of  Louisiana  is  calculated  at  48,220  square  miles, 
or  only  about  2000  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Surface  and  Sf^il. — Louisiana  presents  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  though  it  is  a  plain  country,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  the 
plains  are  on  difierent  levels,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a 
great  variety  in  soil,  climate,  and  agriculture,  and  gives  to 
the  different  regions  entirely  difierent  features. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Atchafalava  Bay  on  the  west 
(91**  40'  W.  long.)  to  the  Pass  de  Marianne  (89**  15' W. 
long.)  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  cast,  and  comprehends  a 
coast-line  of  above  250  miles.  From  Lake  Borgne  its 
boundary  runs  westward  through  the  lakes  Pontchartrain 
and  Maurepas,  and  then  along  the  Amite  and  Iberville  to 
the  place  where  the  last-mentioned  river,  or  rather  channel, 
leaves  the  Mississippi.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ho- 
mochitto  river,  about  31"  15'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  crosses  the 
Mississippi  westward,  and  continues  along  the  course  of 
Red  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.     At  this 

f>lace  begins  the  western  lioundary  of  the  delta,  which  f»»l- 
ows  the  course  of  the  Bayou  Bceuf  up  to  its  union  with 
Bayou  Crocodile.  Farther  south  the  river  Tec  he  up  to  its 
inliux  into  the  Atchafalava  branch  of  the  Mississippi  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundary-line,  and  afterwanls  the 
Atchafalaya  to  its  mouth  in  Atchafalaya  Bay.  The  whole 
country  contained  by  these  boundary-lines,  and  compre- 
hending about  one-fourth  of  the  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
square  miles,  is  for  six  months  of  the  year  cither  covered 
with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swamps  extend  along  the  sea, 
and  are  called  the  marshes ;  the  inundated  region  lies  north 
and  west  of  the  marshes. 

The  marshes  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  They  are  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  co\'ered 
with  grass,  which  however  is  quite  useless,  as  the  swamps 
can  only  be  traversed  in  boats  by  following  the  numerous 
watercourses  which  intersect  them*  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  marshes  extend  only  about  twenty  miles  inland, 
and  terminate  on  the  southern  border  of  the  elevated  tract 
called  Terre  Bonne,  the  only  part  of  the  delta  which  ex- 
hibits any  considerable  extent  of  surface  not  subject  to  in- 
undation :  the  larger  portion  of  the  Terre  Bonne  is  a 
prairie.  Between  La  Fourche  Bayou  and  the  Mississippi 
the  marshes  extend  much  farther  inland  to  the  shores  of 
Quacha  or  Barataria,  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi 
south-east  of  New  Orleans.  East  of  the  Mississippi  only  a 
small  tract  south  of  Lake  Borgne  is  not  marshy ;  but  along 
Lake  Pontchartrain  the  marsh  docs  not  occupy  much  more 
than  the  peninsula  which  se])arates  Lake  Borgne  from 
Dike  Pontchartrain.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy 
region  is  confined  to  the  very  narrow  banks  of  the  water- 
courses, and  even  there  settlements  are  only  formed  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  marshes,  on  account  of  the  great 
unhcalthiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  comprchcads  more  than  two-thir 
of  the  delta.    It  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  tl 
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_ily  inundnt^l,  an*l  llie  less  deeply  idundaled  (tact,    All 
[that  part  of  the  delta  which  is  west  of  ibe  Mississippi  aiul  of 
r  the  Bayou  la  Fourche,  with  !he  excepuon  of  u  tract  west  of 
Baton  Roiigejs  deeply  inunilated  from  February  to  AugusI, 
during  whiLrli  period  it  forms  an  immense  l^ike.     Not  even 
tlic  bunks  of  the  Atcliafalaya  arc  free  from    iouiidaliois. 
The  common  de[>lh  of  I  he  water  is  six  feel,  but  in  many 
;  parts*  especially  where  the  Red  River  joins*  the  Mississippi* 
i  it  is  much  more.     During  I  he  rtntminder  of  the  year  it  is 
[  dry  and  the  suil  flmi.    The  whole  region  is  covered  witli 
Vhii^h  and  valiiable  fe>re!st-trces,but  no  settlements  Imve  been 
I  formed  in  this  coumry.    It  maybe  compared  with  the  im- 
Uicnse  mundtiteJ  plains  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon river. 

The  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  as  well  us  the  tract  of  higher  ground  west  of  Baton 
\  Rouge,  is  only  inundated  to  the  deptli  of  three  or  fuur  feet, 
mad  the  inundation  ceases  a  moutli  or  six  weeks  sooner.  Tiie 
hankie  of  the  rivers  alsf>  are  several  feet  higher  than  in  tlie 
country  farther  baek,  so  that  they  are  at  moisl  only  slightly 
inundi;te<l.  Tlie  t?reateat  part  of  ibis  country  ia  indeed 
covered  with  treoii,  hut  there  are  also  tracts  without  wood.  As 
the  mure  elevated  banks  of  the  rivers  extend  in  width  from 
a  cjuarier  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  numerous  settlement's  ha\'e 
been  formed  on  them.  The  most  valuable  are  those  along 
the  Bayou  la  Fuurcho  and  the  MisFsissippi  Proper.  On  the 
former  ihey  begin  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  liitter  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  about  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  To  prijt4.^ct  the  cull i vat etl  ground  from  the 
'  annual  inundation  a  bank  of  earth,  called  it^vee^  has  been 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  Miatissippi^  It  begins  at  Fort 
St.   Philip   1-29^  25'   N,  lai,K  and  extemb  to  the  higher 

f  rounds  of  Baton  Rouge  (31^'  30'),  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
n  some  places  above  New  Orleans  this  embankment  is 
fifteen  feet  high  and  thirty  wide  at  the  base,  but  generally 
It  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet  at  the  base  and  five  in 
hei^^hL 

If  we  compare  tb©  delta  of  the  Mississippi  with  that  of 
the  Ganges,  the  marsbea  correspond  to  the  Sunderbunda, 
except  that  Ihey  arc  not  covered  with  trctJs.  The  inundated 
portion  of  the  American  delta  has  however  this  disadvan- 

I  ,tage,  that  its  waters  do  not  run  off  in  a  straight  course*  but 
are  detlected   by  the  high  grounds  along  the  prairies  of 

\  0}>eIousas  and  Attakapas»  and  farther  on  by  the  high  land 
of  the  Terre  Bonne,  Thiis  circumstance  retards  their  cfilux, 
which  is  still  further  retardc<l  by  the  extremely  snnill  slope 
of  the  inundated  tract.  The  tide  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  though 
it  does  not  rise  above  three  feel,  unless  it  is  impelled  by 
touiherly  winds,  ascends  the  Atchafalaya  to  the  intlux  of 
the  Courtableau,  a  distance  of  room  than  \m  miles.  Thus 
the  water  becomes  nearly  stagnant  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  inundattid  country,  and  produces  many  dangerous  dis* 
This  rircumatancet  added  to  the  difference  of  climate, 
iers  it  very  doubtful  if  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  ever 

^  can  acquire  a  population  and  a  degree  of  cultivation  ap- 
proaching that  of  Bengal 

The  country  west  of  the  delta  to  I  he  Sabine  river  is  like- 
wise bordered  by  a  broad  belt  t>f  marshes  along  the  sea. 
They  extend  hardly  ten  miles  inland  along  Cute  Blanche 
Bay' and  Vemidlion  Bay.  but  from  '20  to  30  miles  inland 
west  of  Vermillion  Bay.  These  marshes  however  are  not 
ciuite  destitute  of  trees:  several  clumps  of  live  oak  occur  ia 
them,  especially  on  both  sides  of  Mermentou  river.  North 
of  U*ti  marshes  the  country  rises  considerably,  and  extends 
in  open  praniei,  which  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  but 
covered  witli  grass.  The  prairies  are  traversed  by  numerous 
jrivers,  whose  narrow  bottoms  are  overgrown  with  trees,  ami 
contain  fertile  tracts,  A  few  settlements  have  been  made 
on  ihese  bottoms,  but  the  prairies  themselves  are  almost  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  Altnkapas  and  Ope* 
louiM8«  the  Bayou  Queite  Tortue  constituting  the  boundary 
Vetween  these  lril*C8.  The  prairie  of  the  Altokapas  extends 
in  a  narrow  strip  south- east  ward  between  the  marshes  along 
VennilUon  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay  and  the  river  Teche.  The 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  inundated  country,  but  they  are  above  the  line 
of  the  inundation,  and  contain  many  rich  cultivated  tracts. 
To  the  west  and  norlli-west  of  the  prairies  of  Opclousas 
lies  an  extensive  wooded  region,  which  on  the  Sabine  ex- 
tends to  30**  10',  and  terminates  not  Jar  from  Ibe  marshes. 
Itoccupies  the  country  about  the  northern  half  of  the  course 
of  the  Calc^isiu  river,  and  approaches  llie  inundated  country 
of  the  delta  ou  the  Bayou  Bceuf,  a  branch  on  the  Courta- 


bleou.  The  ^vhole  of  this  extcnstre  tract  in  covered  viil 
pine-foresLs,  and  the  soil  is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  It  itfl 
an  undulating  plain,  except  at  the  most  north-we»tern  anglnj 
of  Louisiana,  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Sabine  riv<*j 
and  the  Red  river,  where  it  rises  into  high  hills. 

Red   River  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  thl^ 
wooded  region.    Where  it  enteri  Louisiana,  high  grouo'  . 
covered  with  pine-trees  approach  to  the  margin  of  the  riTerj 
on  both  side*,  but  about  GO  miles  lower  down  a  remarkabk 
depression  of  the  surface  extends  from  north-norih'W<f«t  lal 
south-south-east,  and  is  about  GO  mdes  long  with  a  loeiiii 
width  of  eiglit  miles.     It  terminates  at  Grand  Ecor,  4  mik 
above  Natchitoches^     On  entering  this  low  tract  the  httc 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  presenting  a  most  intric 
maze  of  islands,  inlets,  channels,  aud  lakes^  of  every  ( 
from  one  to  thirty  mdes  in  length.     Lake  Bistineau  .' 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  wide,  and  Lake 
30  miles  long  and  from  one  to  ten  wide.    The  whole 
luw  region  is  inundated  fiom  one  to  twenty  feet  during  I 
months  of  February,  March,  and  Aprd,  but  in  sunnoer  tb 
lakes  and  low  grounds  ore  nearly  dry,  and  in  Octobers 
November  they  become  meadows  covered  with  a  carpel  ^ 
green  and  succulent  herbage.   There  are  yet  no  sctllemcnH 
in  this  country,  though  it  seems  better  adapted   to  then 
than  the  lower  part  of  the  delta.     Btilow  Grand  £cor 
inundation  of  Red  River  appears  not  to  extend  beyond  lUtJ 
bottom,  which  is  rather  wide,  and  the  higher  grounds  whirlil 
skirt  it  as  far  as  the  rapids  near  Alexandria  have  rather  i 
fertile  soil :  numerous  setllcmenb  have  been  formed  I 
Natchitoches. 

The  country  extending  from  Red  River  on  the  west  1 
the  Mississippi  nver  on  the  east  consists  mostly  of  elcvaledl 
wooilland,  especially  that  portion   which  lies  west  of  tb 
Washita  or  Ouachita  river.     In  this  region,  east  of  tsk 
Bistincau,  is  the  highest  land  of  Ijouisiana.     It  consists t 
numerous  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  their  htm 
they  are  covered  with  trees,  chielly  pine  and  oak,  thinly  io* 
terspersed  with  ash»  hickory,  and  dog-wood,  and  produoc  a 
luxuriant  herbage  in  summer  and  spring.  Far! her  east  tbc^ 
hills  sink  hito  a  plain,  which  extends  to  the  Washita  aad 
river  Boauf,  a  confluent  of  the  fonner.    Thia  plain  is  nearly 
a  level,  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  t  if' 
forest;  but  the  river  bottoms  are  wide,  and  have  a  Iv  i  i 
soil.    The  settlements  are  still  few,  and  do  not  r-- 
y on d  the  bottoms.     Where  however  the  rivers  W 
BtEuf  approach  one  another,  an  extensive  tract 
land  occurs,  on  which  the  settlements  increase   rarudlf»J 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River,  wh  "^  ' 
fk>rmed  by  the  junction  of  the  river  Ba'uf  with  the  W^ 
resembles  in  every  respect  the  less  inundated  part  <    _ 
delta.     But  between  the  river  Bee uf  and  the  Miji*iaitp|l9 
and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  latter,  is  a  low  tract  t»rl 
versed   by  the  river  Tensas,  a  con  11  u en t  of  Black  Riveft] 
which  is  likewise  inundated  by  the  water  which  issues  froiA  ] 
the  Mississippi  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.     Narrow  stripi] 
along  the  river  become  quite  dry  in  the  second  half  of  tiol 
year,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  swamp,  whicifcl 
producea  fine  timber- trees,  especially  cypress.     From  lb<**| 
forests  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  lumber  and  fuel. 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mi^^sissippi  extends  an  elevated 
country,  broken  by  numerous  streams.   Its  projection*,  vorn 
away  by  the  action  of  the  river,  are  known  by  the  name  of  j 
Bluffs.    They  rise  more  than  100  feet  above  the  alluvial  f 
plains  near  the  Mississippi.     These  hilk  continue  eii9t«ird  I 
for  ]if  or  20  miles  from  the  banks,  and  lie  scattered  ftboall 
in  wild  confusion.     They  are  overgrown  by  mingled  farciU  ] 
of  oak,  sweet  gnm»  poplar,  tulip-tree,  hickory,  and  senifl 
pine,  and  have  an  almost  uniformly  productive  soil.    Bfi 
degrees  the  hills  disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  plwft  1 
which  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  delta.     This  plwtt  ] 
has  a  sandy  sterile  soil»  and  is  entirely  overgrown  by  pJich- 
pine.    On  tlio  south  it  does  not  extend  to  the  lakes  of  Mau*  I 
repas  and  Poittchartrain,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to  lowcT»  I 
at  a  distance  of  ahout  ten  miles,  until  it  advances  to  the 
river  Amite  and  the  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in  narrow 
swamps,  which  line  the  banks  of  the  river  and  lakes.    Oa 
thia  declivity  of  the   more  elevated  plain  the  numbor  of  J 
settlements  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  L^uisiaatj 
of  equal  extent.     The  soil,  though  light,  is  well  adapted  la  I 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,   and   the  extensive  pme-fare»t*  ] 
prod  u  ce  ab  u  n  d  ance  o  f  p itc h  and  ta  r.  j 

ihvers  and  Lukes* — The  MissiBsiimi  enters  Louiaiana  atl 
<  it$  most  north-eastern  corner,  33°  N.  lat*,  but  received  Oil  1 
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iceession  of  water  from  the  rigbt  until  it  has  attained  31° 
M.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  united  waters  of  Red  and 
Slack  rivers,  which  together  probably  drain  a  tract  of 
100,000  square  miles,  and  bring  down  an  immense  body  of 
irater  during  the  spring  months.  A  mile  and  a  half  below 
iie  mouth  of  Red  River  the  Mississippi  sends  off  its  first 
^reat  branch,  the  Atchafalaya,  which,  flowing  in  a  southern 
md  south-eastern  direction,  traverses  the  lowest  part  of  the 
lelta,  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  lake  Chetimaches, 
ind  issuing  from  it,  passes  through  the  marshes  into  Atcha- 
UaymBay.  [Atchafalaya.]  Lake  Chetimaches,  or  Grand 
Lake»  is  about  40  miles  long  and  from  two  to  five  wide ; 
It  its  southern  extremity  it  is  40  feet  deep.  It  is  connected 
irith  the  Atchafalaya  by  several  natural  channels,  which 
raverse  the  intervening  country,  and  divide  it  into  many 
stands,  making  a  kind  of  net-work. 

From  the  Atchafalaya  the  Mississippi  flows  in  a  general 
onth-easteni  direction,  but  with  many  great  bends.  About 
ro*  20'  N.  lat.  the  river  sends  off  the  second  great  branch, 
he  Iberville,  which  runs  eastward,  and  joins  the  Amite 
iver.  The  united  stream,  preserving  the  latter  name,  falls 
nto  Lake  Maurepas,  a  circular  sheet  of  water  about  8  miles 
n  diameter.  This  lake  is  united  to  the  lake  of  Pontchar- 
vain  by  the  Pass  of  Manchac.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  in  the 
brm  of  an  ellipse  20  miles  by  32,  and  from  18  to  20  feet 
leep.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Lake  Borj^e  by  two 
shuinels,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  Chef  K^nteur,  and 
9ie  northern  the  Rigolets.  Lake  Borgne,  though  denomi- 
lated  a  lake,  is  really  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
lected  with  it  by  the  Pass  de  Marianne.  The  Iberville  river, 
)eforB  its  union  with  the  Amite,  has  but  three  feet  water, 
kod  that  only  during  three  months  of  the  highest  overflow. 
1  lew  miles  below  the  efflux  of  the  IberviUe,  the  Missis- 
ihmi  sends  off  another  branch  to  the  west,  the  Plaquemines, 
rmch  is  only  six  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Atchafalaya. 
rhough  it  has  only  water  during  the  high  flood,  it  is  im- 
loitant  for  the  internal  navigation.  Farther  down  occurs 
be  last  great  efflux  of  the  Mississippi,  the  La  Fourche  (the 
^cffk).  It  leaves  the  principal  river  at  Donaldsonville,  and 
lows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  for  90  miles ;  it  has  9  feet 
rmter  on  its  bar,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  4  or  5  feet  to 
ithin  30  miles  of  its  efflux ;  but  the  upper  part  of  its 
nine  is  very  shallow  from  September  to  March.  From 
!ie  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche  the  Mississippi  flows  east  to 
lie  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  the  sea  in  a  south* 
Htem  direction.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
[exioo  it  divides  into  six  branches,  called  the  West,  South- 
mstp  South,  East,  North-east,  and  L'Outre  Pass.  The  most 
•eqoented  is  the  East  Pass,  with  12  feet  water  at  ordinary 
idee ;  the  South-west  Pass  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  East 
^MS.  The  other  passes  have  from  5  to  8  feet  water,  but 
twy  are  rarely  firequcnted.  The  depth  of  the  water  increases 
mdlj  in  the  channels,  so  that  it  is  upwards  of  30  feet 
rnhin  a  mile  firom  the  bars,  and  still  greater  farther  upwards. 
("or  Ibrther  particulars  see  Mississippi.  In  the  inundated 
imet  ihesre  is  a  great  number  of  lakes  of  different  sixes. 
lie  largest  is  lake  Quacha  or  Barataria,  south-south-west 
f  New  Orleans,  which  is  22  miles  long  and  six  wide.  As 
hese  lakes  are  united,  cither  with  one  another  or  with  the 
Idef  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them  facilitate 
lie  internal  navigation,  especially  Lake  Palourde  and  Lake 
iTenet,  which  are  united  with  one  another  and  with  the 
ktehafalaya  and  La  Fourche,  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Red  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses 
Louisiana  with  a  general  south-east  course  of  200  miles, 
Mft  by  the  windings  of  the  river  of  above  300  miles.  The 
mTigation  is  interrupted  only  by  the  rapids  in  3 1"*  20' N.  lat, 
when  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend  across  the  channel  about 
Snee-quartera  of  a  mile  from  eaf;h  other ;  but  when  the 
Am  water  is  high  the  rocks  form  no  obstruction  to  the  pass- 
'am  of  boats.  In  the  low  country  above  Natchitoches, 
vEere  the  river  divides  into  many  branches,  the  navigation 
is  intricate  and  troublesome. 

Tlie  other  rivera  of  Louisiana  are  unimportant  as  channels 
nf  navigation.  The  Sabine,  which  divides  the  country  from 
Texas,  rises  in  the  last-mentioned  country.  Its  general 
Bourse  is  nearly  south,  with  an  elliptical  curve  to  the  east : 
it  flows  upwards  of  300  miles.  Before  it  enters  the  sea  it 
OowB  into  a  shallow  lake  30  miles  in  lengtk,  and  from  three 
to  five  wide.  In  ordinary  tides  there  is  not  above  three  feet 
vater  on  its  bar.  East  of  the  Sabine  is  the  Calcasiu,  which 
rises  in  the  angle  between  the  Red  River  and  Sabine,  flows 
pmllol  to  the  last-mentioped  river  at  a  distance  of  about 


35  miles,  efpands  near  i^  mouth  likewise  into  a  large  but 
shallow  lake,  and  has  also  only  three  feet  water  on  its  bar. 
Its  course  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  Mermentou,  which 
flows  to  the  east  of  the  Calcasiu,  is  properly  only  the  chan- 
nel by  which  Lake  Mermentou  discharges  its  watera 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  receives  most  of  the  watera  which  originate  on  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas,  but  the  different  streams  unite  before 
they  enter  the  manges  in  one  river,  which  receives  the 
name  of  Mermentou,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  tho 
lake.  It  is  not  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  the 
Sabine  and  Calcasiu.  Sixty  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mermentou  are  two  large  ba^'s,  Vermillion  Bay  and  Cote 
Blanche  Bay,  which  are  united  by  several  passes  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  have  twelve  feet  of  water,  but 
the  {msses  only  five  or  six  feet  VermilUon  Bay  receives 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  on  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  30^  30'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a  general  southern 
course  about  80  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five 
feet  draught  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Climate, — The  opinion  of  Volney,  that  the  countries 
along  the  Mississippi  have  a  much  milder  climate  than 
those  along  the  Atimtic,  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved  by  many  observations  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  latter,  under  the  same  parallel, 
is  from  two  to  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  places  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It  is  found  that  the  seasons 
are  milder  at  Charleston,  South  Carolma,  32^  42'  N.  lat» 
than  at  New  Orleans,  in  30°  N.  lat  A  considerable  dif- 
ference is  observed  between  the  climate  of  the  low  and 
high  lands  of  Louisiana.  In  the  low  lands  it  seldom  snows, 
and  frost  is  not  frequent,  but  in  the  winter  of  1814  the 
ponds  and  lagoons  near  New  Orleans  were  frozen  so  as  to 
admit  half-grown  boys  to  skate  or  play  on  the  ice.  (D^by.) 
This  extreme  cold  however  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the  ther- 
mometer commonly  not  sinking  Xo  the  freeaing-point  In 
summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  close  of  September;  the  thermometer  then 
ranges  between  75''  and  85^  and  sometimes  rises  to  90^ 
and  even  96°.  At  this  time  the  inundation  ceases,  and 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  infects 
the  air,  and  produces  dangerous  diseases,  especially  fevers. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  New  Orleans,  ac- 
cording to  Darby,  does  not  exceed  63^  or  about  U"*  above 
that  of  London,  which  is  21  degrees  nearer  the  pole.  On 
the  higher  grounds,  especially  on  the  open  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  the  climate  is  much  more  severe.  In  30^  SO' 
N.  lat  the  snow  has  fallen  to  a  depth  of  1 1  inches,  and 
remained  for  several  days  on  the  ground.  It  seems  that 
frost  occun  there  eveiy  winter,  and  even  sometimes  in 
April  and  September,  so  that  at  Natchitoches  it  does  great 
injury  to  the  cotton  and  tender  plants.  In  July  there  are 
heavy  rains  and  thunder,  and  in  August  sometimes  hurri- 
canes blow  from  the  south,  which  cause  great  damage  by 
forcing  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  adjacent  level 
country.  In  winter  the  north-western  gales,  which  are 
very  cold,  produce  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Productions, — ^The  species  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated  for 
food  are  rice  and  Indian  com.  The  rice  forms  an  article 
of  export  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  more  culti- 
vated towards  the  north  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
but  nowhere  to  any  great  extent 

Sugar  succeeds  very  well  south  of  31^;  farther  north  its 
cultivation  is  less  advantageous  and  more  expensive,  as  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  the  cold,  and  must  annually  be 
replaced.  Cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article,  succeeds 
everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Good  tobacco  is 
raised  in  different  places,  but  its  cultivation  is  on  the 
decrease.  The  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
has  generally  given  way  to  that  of  cotton.  Vegetables  are 
not  extensively  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
potatoe.  The  orange-tree  and  the  purple  fig  do  not  suc- 
ceed farther  than  SO"*  N.  lat  The  pomegranate-tree,  the 
peach,  and  vine,  succeed  wherever  they  are  cultivated,  but 
the  apple  only  in  the  northern  districts. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Louisiana  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  pine-tree,  which  is  most  abun- 
dant, covers  the  northern  and  western  sandy  districts,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
On  the  declivities  by  which  the  prairies  oi!  wooded  regior 
descend  to  the  inundated  grounds,  the  forests  mostly  ooi 
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F  it»t  of  omk,  tweet %uni,  fkoplar,  tu\ip-tree,  and  hickory,  of 
I  various   species;    the  mine   trees   occur   on   Oio   broken 
C(>uiit4\v  enU  of  tho  Miissiasjppi :    the  cbincapiu  gfowo  on 
the  boi-flers  oftlie  inundated  land^, 

Imujetis^  herds  of  callle  ore  raised  on  the  natural  mea- 
dows of  Opclousas  and  Attakapas,  oa  likewbe  horses  and 
muleii.      The  biJ^on  or  buifalo  i*  at  present  only  met  with 
I  towiii'<ls  the  northern  and  western  border^  especially  between 
J  th«i  Sabiuu  nnd  Red   River,  w  here  also  wild   horses  are 
Ifound.     Deer  is  only  plentiful  in  the  prairies  of  Opolonsaa 
Xund   in   the   pine-foresKi.      BearE,    lynxes,    the  Anociican 
f^Hnlhcr,  and  beavers  are  rare,  hut  wolves  are  numerous. 
I  Z>jr.u^t6  infest  the   prairicss,   and  nutnerons   si^rpents  the 
I  woods  and  lowlands.    The  alhgutoroccuri  in  all  Inc  rivers, 
l>ul   is  most   numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant 
Water :    it  is    not   dangerous,    except   when    attacked    or 
I  wounded.    The   Mississippi   and   its  branches   abound  in 
[  flih.     The  forests  nwarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  the 
|Wddlurkey»   the  paroj|iiet,   the  pelican,   the  flamingo,  and 
[the   humming-bird.     Swans,   geese,   and   ducks  are    very 
numerous  on    the  lakes  and   stagnant  watent  along  Red 
f  River* 

Cluy  oceurs  in  the  alliivial  soil  of  the  delta,  at  a  depth  of 
[iVom  ten  to  thirty  feet  alonp  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
[  salt  springs  in  the  northern  districts,  on  the  high  grounds 
I  from  the  Mii^iiissippi  to  Sabine  river,  and  suveml  of  them 
[are  turned  to  advantage.  Coal  exists  in  the  same  places, 
rand  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  north-western  corner,  between 
I  the  8ubinc  and  Red  River. 

InhMinntft. — The  inhabitants  of  European  and  Africa^n 
[origin  amounted  in  182n  to  163,407  individuals,  of  whom 
j  73,8G7  wero  whiten,  10^476  free  coloured  persons,  and  fiU,064 
[slaves.  A  considernl^le  part  of  the  population  are  I  he 
rdescc^ndnnls  of  French  si^ttlei-s;  and  some  ncw5,pai>cr&  were 
fo  few  vear.^  ago,  and  probably  still  are.  printed  both  in  the 
I  French  and  Enjilish  lano^ua^es.  According  to  the  census 
[of  I83U  the  nuniher  of  tree  people  was  I0(j,l30,  and  thtU 
lof  the  slaves  109,630,  Tho  great  increase  of  iho  slave 
Ipopulation  u  to  be  ascribed  to  tlio  increased  eulvalion  of 
f  cotton  and  FUgar. 

Tlie  native  tribes  are  not  eomprehended  in  tkta  census  ; 
\h\\l  their  number  probably  does  not  exceed  a  thousand 
lindividnnls.  On  the  prairies  are  the  Atiakapa^  and  Ope- 
Flousas,  but  these  tribes  are  far  from  being  numerous;  they 
f  have  no  fixed  hubitulions,  nnd  live  mostly  from  tho  pitidiice 
tof  the  chaise.  The  Chock  taws,  on  the  Washita  and  Red 
Jliver,  are  more  numerous.  They  have  adopted  uti'^Jculture, 
fund  their  village*  are  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
lolher  tnhabdants;  they  «'hielly  cultivate  Indian  com  and 
te  swect-potatoe.  The  Tensas,  between  Boeuf  and  Ten- 
'^lliver,  towards  the  northern  boundai7  of  Louisiana,  are 
^  in  number, 

Puliticat  Gno^jfraphy, — For  political  and  civil  purposes 
riiouisiima  i*  dividtnl  into  thirly-one  parishes.  The  present 
[  oitpital  and  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Donuldson- 
[villc,  situated  at  the  etlhix  of  the  I^  Fourehe  branch  from 
[the  MiShis^ipiii  r  it  has  much  increased  since  the  seat  of 
Ignvcrnmeni  was  removed  to  it.  The  largest  town  of  I^uis- 
llUna,  and  one  of  the  moRt  commercial  towns  of  the  United 
[Btates,  is  NewOdeatia  [Orleans,  Nbw],  on  the  left  bank 
lof  the  Mississi]>pi,  lOd  miles  above  it»  munlb.  All  the 
[Other  placi'S  are  inconsideriible.  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Mis- 
Ifissippi,  contains  only  I  2t)U  inhabitantii :  and  Alexnndria, 
Ion  the  Red  River,  liardly  more.  Natchitoches,  on  the  ^a^t- 
(named  river,  has  ntit  "iOtiO  inhabitants:  it  is  at  the  head  of 
{the  steam-boat  navigation  on  Red  River,  and  the  eentre  of 
I  tlie  trade  to  Mexico. 

Tlie  United  8falcs  granted  to  Louisiana  46,000  acres  of 
[latid  for  the  endownicnt  of  a  college,  and  Hr3,00n  acres  for 
Ithc  support  of  schools ;  the  State  annually  appropriates 
labtiUt  4(J,000  dollars  f  )r  the  support  of  parish  schools.  The 
[eollego  of  Louisiana,  which  has  an  annual  allowance  of 
77000  doHars  from  the  state,  is  at  Jackson;  and  a  college 
[has  ljGt?n  incorporated  at  Opclousas. 

Ounmct'rf. — Besides  the  vuluuhlc  pro<!uce  of  its  own 
[■oil,  the  prodnctiot*'^  of  all  tho  states  ana  settlements  within 
llhe  exten^ivve  brmin  of  the  Mississippi  river  which  are 
Idesitincd  for  a  foreign  market  must  pass  Ihrouj^h  this  state, 
I  because  uU  the  branches  by  which  the  river  enters  the  sea 
|*re  within  itH  luMindaiics.  As  to  this  n^mnienu  see  Or- 
t.KAN3,  Nkw,  The  interiml  cumniutiication  between  the 
lisper>ed  setlleraenls  and  New  Orleans  is  entirely  carried 
^pn  by  wat^ri  ad  there  is  no  carriage-road  in  jLouisiana, 


with  the  exception  of  that  whieli  runs  alotig  tbft 

sippi  on  the  Levee.     Boats  from   16  to  60  tons 

veyed   from    New  Orleans    by  the   PI 

Alchafalaya-    Those  destined  for  the 

kapas  desecnd  the  latter   river  and  en  mi 

destination  by  the  TtKihe.   Tlioso  bound  lo  1 1 

of  At! akapas  descend  the  Atchafalaya  abou: 

are  (hence  transported  by  an  outlet  and  Lai 

to  the  Fausse  Point  landing.     Uei'©  is  a  i    i 

mdeii  to  S.  Martinsville,  the  seat  of  ju»^< 

S.  Martin's  or  Upper  Attakapas.    Vcs^-^ 

central  parts  of  Upelousas  ascend  tho  Ale 

mouth  of  the  Courtableau,  and  thence  by  il: 

to  Larreirs  Landing,  six  miles,  or  intjo  Ba> 

miles    from    the  vdlago    of   H*   T^ndr^*.     * 

selllements  on  the  Lower  T    '  Do- 

naldsonville  and  New  Orleaii 

Verret,  and  by  the  inlets  whim  « ojmt  c  i   it^u-m;  lUKt:^ 

the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourchc  brandies  of  ibe 

sissippi. 

HiMiory.  — Tho  Miasissippi    river    was    diflcovofed 
land.    The  Spaniards  na^icated  the  Gulf  of  Mt^iif^o  ! 
c<»nturies  without  beinu;  aware  that  one  of  ll  t  | 

of  the  globe  fulls  into  it.     This  fact  may  be  >  d1 

tiie  circumstance    that   a  low,  flat,  and  tin  i- 
extends  on  both  sides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  * 
French^    after  their  estahlishment   in    Can 
information  as  to  this  river  about  1600,  bu)  indfl 

mouth  before  1G99,  when  M,  de  IheiTJlle  fuuiuicd  Uk?  Iliit"' 
colony.     The  city  of  New*  Orleans  was  built  in  17 i 
which   time  the   colony  began  to  be  of  iMimc    in 
Tho  French  remained  m  pos^essiouof  Louisiana  ' 
when   they   cede*l  it    to   Spain.     Tlie    roluny    ^a.*   tmr  . 
neglected  by   tho  Spnniards,   and  improved    rcry  sk-nl^ 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  natural  advantagoSi    In  lfeiO« 
the  Spanish  government  re-ceded  Louisiana  t4»  FnoCi,  lid 
the  French  government  fearing  that  I^ui^iiinri  wouhl  U 
taken  from  them,  during  the  war  that  f 
A  nitrons,  by  the  superior  naval  fynx  of   ; 
the  United  States  in  1803  for  15,000,00u  is 
time  of  the  sale  the  inhtibitants  were  chtLi! 
deficendnuts  of  French,  witli  a  few  Spanisih  > 
cans,  Engliiib,  and  Germans:    the  wlw>le   \ 
not  exceed  90»000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  4i),uiiu  *».« 
slaves. 

Louisiana  comprehended  all  the  country  included  in  tiif 
present  state  of  Louisiutia,  with  the  exception  of  ihit  tml 
which  extends  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  ri'  *- 
and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pont  chart  rain,  »! 
lion,  the  ininion«e  tract  of  country  included  belwxc* , ...  .,.- 
sissippi  river  anil  the  Rocky  Muuutains.  The  country  i»ss 
then  divided  into  several  territories,  of  which  LutiUi^iiiA  M 
rose  to  a  state.     In  1811  its  populaliou  had  i  lj  ths 

number  required  by  the  federal  constitution,  i  aiHsa 

was  formetf  into  a  state  in  inri.  The  logisUmu  uiuhuniv 
is  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  nnd  a  ^enrtte,  Tli 
members  of  both  houses  ore  elected  by  aU  t  ^  caili 

citizens   who  Iiave  attained  the  age  of  tAu  ■«»»». 

The  senate  consists  of  seventeen  members*  elut-; 
years;  the  number  of   representatives  i»   at   \v 
members,  who   arc  elected   for  two  years,     Tlic  ext-cuu** 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor.     Louis^iuna  scuds  twoMDi- 
tors  and  three  repres^entatlves  to  Con^^ress. 

At  the  time  of  tha  union  of  Loinsmna  wilh  tba  UiiJtD^ 
Staleji,  the  civil  laws  of  Spain,  and  alv*  i^^*-  R..T,,nn  Ipi 
to  some  extent,  were  in  force.     Some  cl  ttii^^ 

diately  in(roduce<l   fVtr  the   puqiose  ot  eno- 

dtlion  of  its  inhabitants  nearer  to  that  of  tij  mliil 

Stales,      Accordingly  juries  and  the  Halw:':  wrn? 

iniroducedj  but  the  untient  laws  still  rem> 
Their  defects  wero  however  m  evident^  thai 
formoil  tt  new  civil  code,  which  was  pubh.-^lKjl  lu  i^U 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  wat»  i/^titrUiteil 
with  the  preparulion  of  u  new  penal  code,  o4*  whicU  lli» 
iirbt  project  was  published  in  182-1»  and  the  code  itMlf 
was  promulged  in  1B33. 

U>U1SVJLLE,    [Kkntucky.] 

LOULE'.alownof  Algarve,  in  r  i— ^    -  i  '' --^ 
8  miles  north  of  Faro,  w  hit  h  is  on  f ! 
Il  cinitains  ICOO  houi^os  and  about 
churches  and  mona.steries,  one  of  v 
good  fiim dies,  in  which  they  man v( I  , 

wilh  the  fibres  of  the  aloe  {Agave  Ameri€%ina\ 
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and  dyed  for  the  purpose,  nnd  which  are  sout  all  over  Portu- 
gal, as  well  as  artificial  flowers  and  ot)ier  similar  articles. 
Tlie  town  of  I^uh^  is  surrounded  hy  walls  and  has  a  garri- 
son :  it.-,  territory  is  very  feriile  and  well  watered,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits?.  A  numher  of  fine  carob- 
trccs  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  lioule  has  the  title  of  a 
Man|uisate,  which  is  home  by  the  representative  of  a  Por- 
tuguese family,  allied  by  marriage  to  the  present  royal 
family.    CMinano;  Link.) 

LOURDES.    [Pyrexkes  Superieures.] 

LOUSE.    [PEDicrLus.] 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster 
m  Ireland  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Armagh 
and  Bay  of  Carlin^fonl,  which  separates  it  from  the  county 
of  Down ;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  on  the  south 
and  south-we^t  by  the  county  of  Meath  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  Monaghan.  According  to  the  map  of 
Ireland  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  il  lies  between  5:^* 
43' and  54**  7' N.  lat,  and  between  6T/  and  6**  41' W. 
lonjj.  Acconlini;  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  it  extends  from  the  Mattock  river  on  the  south  to 
the  Armagh  boundary  on  the  north,  25  statute  miles ;  and 
from  Dunany  Point  on  the  east  to  the  Meath  boundary  on 
the  west,  15  statute  miles.  From  the  sea  at  the  brid«;c  of 
Dundalk,  however,  to  the  Monaghan  boundary,  its  breadth 
IS  only  Gf  miles.  The  surface,  acconling  to  the  latter  map, 
consists  of 

Arrp«.  r.        p. 

Land        .  .     20:i,:j36       i2     3t»  . 

Water      •        •  8i:l      o      4 


Total        •  .203,149       3       0 

or  3173  square  statute  miles,  being  the  smallest  county  in 
Ireland.     In  H31  the  gross  population  was  107,486. 

From  the  Boyne  to  the  river  of  Dundalk,  comprising 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  surface  is  of  the 
nme  character  with  that  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  it  forms  the  iinrth-eastern  portion.  The 
only  eminences  in  this  division  at  all  conspicuous  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  which  thoy  cross  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  and  west,  formins^  a  continuation  of  the  hilly 
group  which  occupies  the  north-eastern  ani^c  uf  the  county 
oflfteath.  The  highest  ground  here  is  Belpatrick,  near 
Ihe  county  boundary,  7S9  t'cvt.  Ea-t  from  Belpatrick  rises 
the  round-backed  hill  of  Collon,  or  Mount  Oriel,  woodetl  to 
he  ton,  and  forming  a  striking  object  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles  in  all  direction^.  Near  tins  is  the  verj*  hand- 
•ome  though  small  town  of  C'ollon.  adjoining  the  e\ten- 
iTe  demesne  of  Oriel  Temple,  the  residence  of  LaviX  Ferrard. 
?rom  Ck>llon  a  low  hilly  range  extends  eastward,  attaining 
ts  highest  elevation  in  the  hill  of  TuUycskcr,  Clfi  feet,  and 
ermiiiating  in  the  promontory  of  Clo.:^her-head,  which  rises 
81  feet  above  the  Irish  Channel.  Tlie  heights  belonging 
o  this  range  are  cultivated  to  the  top,  and  present  no 
ibrupt  or  striking  outlines.  Between  them  and  the  Boyne 
lie  country,  except  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the  river, 
Mssesses  f^w  features  of  interest.  Near  the  coast,  about 
inidway  between  the  Boyne  and  Clogher-head,  is  the  village 
)f  Termonfeckin,  situated  on  a  stream  running  eastward 
from  Tullyesker  to  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  the  Mattock  river,  nsmcr  between 
Tullyesker  and  Collon,  runs  southward  by  Mellifont  to  the 
Boyne,  forming  the  boundiiry  between  Louth  and  Meath. 
The  northern  slope  of  the  hilly  range  above  mentioned 
&pceads  into  an  open  gently  undulating  plain,  almost  wholly 
under  tillage,  which  extends  without  anv  remarkable  emi- 
nence as  far  as  the  river  of  Dundalk.  'I^his  level  district  is 
crossed  from  west  to  east  by  various  streams,  which,  uniting 
u  they  approach  the  sea-coast,  form  three  mod-.'ratcly 
sized  rivers ;  the  Dee,  the  Glyde,  and  the  Fane.  The  Dee 
rises  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  and  pa^^^ing  through  the 
town  of  Ardee,  which  is,  next  to  Dundalk,  the  most  con- 
siderable place  in  the  county,  proceeds  in  a  direction  nearly 
from  west  to  east  until  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  where 
It  receives  the  White  river,  runninjj:  north-eastward  past  Dun- 
leer,  which  direction  the  united  stream  preserves  thi-ou::h  the 
remainder  of  it.««  course.  The  Glyde,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Lagan,  which  rises  in  Meath,  with  a  stream  de.'cend- 
ing  from  the  Monaijhan  border,  passes  for  the  first  five  miles 
of  its  course  thmugh  a  bare  and  uninteresting  tract  bonlering 
on  tho  latter  county.  Eastward  from  this  the  appearance 
uf  die  country  ntpidly  improves:  a  scries  of  demesnosi  of 


which  l/>uth  Hall,  the  scat  of  the  carl  of  I^uth,  is  the 
most  extensive,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river  for  several 
miles  of  its  course  through  the  rich  tract  north  of  Ardee: 
tho  remainder  of  its  pn^gress  to  Castlebellingham,  a  re- 
markably pretty  village  on  the  ejreat  northern  road  leading 
from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk,  is  through  low  marshy  meadow 
lands.     At  Castlebellingham  it  turns  southward,  and  wind- 
ing through  a  well-improve<l  tract  bordering  on  the  coast, 
meets  the  Dee,  with  which  it  has  a  common  embouchure  at 
Anagassan.     The   course  of  the  Fane  is  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  tho  Glyde,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  it  runs  is  similar,  the  more  highly  im- 
proved portion  being  towards  the  coast,  where  for  two 
miles  of  its  course  it  skirts  the  demesne  of  Clermont,  and 
then  enters  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Lurgangreen.     A  dead 
flat,  beginning  south  of  Lurgangrecn,  continues  to  Dun- 
dalk, the  county  town,  which  stands  on  the  extreme  vcrgo 
I  of  the  plain,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  formed  by  the  embou- 
;  chore  of  the  Castletown  river.     The  surrounding  country 
i  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation:  the  level  lands  towards  the 
1  sea,  in  particular,  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity  and  on 
j  an  extended  scale. 

Beyond  the  Castletown  river,  which  runs  out  of  the 
county  of  Armagh  in  a  direction  from  north  of  west  to 
south  of  east,  the  surface  is  of  quite  a  diiferent  character. 
;  A  group  of  mountains,  ranging  from  lUOO  to  lUOO  feet  in 
'  height,  and  extending  over  a  district  fifteen  miles  long  and 
five  miles  broad,  stretches  across  tho  Armagh  border,  and 
extends  eastward  intoa  <;reat  peninsula  forminir  the  uurthcrii 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  and  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Lough  of  Carlingford  and  basin  of  the  Newry  river. 

The  general  direction  of  thi^se  mountains  is  from  north- 
^•est  to  south-east:  tho  group  is  dividcil  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  by  a  ravine  traversing  it  from  north  to  souths 
and  forming  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Newry.  Through  this  defile  the  great  northern 
road  is  carried  at  a  considerable  hei<rht  above  the  berl  of  a 
mountain-stream,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
formation  of  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  the  demesne  of 
Ravensdale,  a  romantic  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  (J odericke. 
The  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  aliout  I50tt 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  glen  in  which  the  mountain 
stands,  is  clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet ;  and  this  hanging  screen  of  foliage  is  prolongetl  on  tho 
south  by  a  succession  of  similar  plantations  extending  as 
far  as  the  bai\-  of  Dundalk,  A  remarkable  wooded  emi- 
nence, called  Trumpet-hill,  rising  between  the  main  moun- 
tain-ran^c  and  the  shore,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  thi!« 
scene,  which,  to  the  traveller  approaching  Dundalk  from 
the  north,  is  one  of  peculiar  variety  and  grandeur:  this  eflect 
is  considerably  heightened  by  the  bleakness  and  monotonvof 
the  boggy  tract  of  Killeavy,  through  which  the  road  passes 
for  several  miles  before  entering  the  defile.  The  mountainji 
lying  to  the  west  of  this  ravine  arc  situated  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  consist  of  the  Slieve  Gullion  and 
Forkhill  groups.  Tho  latter  lie  immediately  along  the, 
boundary  of  l^)nth,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  exFremo 
ruggednoss  of  their  outline,  a  feature  more  or  less  cliaruc- 
teristic  of  all  the  heights  of  tho  range.  The  Kilcurry  river, 
descending  from  the  southern  declivities,  joins  the  Castle- 
town river  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge  of  Dundalk.  The 
glens  and  vales  which  lie  along  this  border  of  the  mountain- 
region  iwssess  much  picturescjue  beauty.  On  tho  eastern 
side  of  the  pass  of  Ravensdale  tho  chief  heights  arc  Cler- 
mont, 1 4G2  feet ;  Clermont  Cairn,  10 74  feet;  and  Dorlaryv 
906  feet.  Trumpet-hill  rises  465  feet,  but  from  its  exlrenio 
steepness  appears  to  be  much  higher.  From  tho  eastern 
side  of  Ravensdale  the  mountains  stretch  back  to  tbo  river 
of  Newry  and  bay  of  Carlingford,  which  they  owrhang  in 
masses  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  water's  etlge. 
The  chief  heights  hero  are  Corrakite,  1869  feet,  and  Car- 
Imgfonl  mountain,  immediately  over  the  town  of  Carling^ 
ford,  1!)3j  feet.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  pcnin^uiii 
and  along  that  side  boundiug  the  bay  of  Dundalk  tho 
mountains  leave  a  considerable  margin  of  level  land  between 
them  and  the  sea.  This  open  tract  is  several  miles  in  vidtli 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  low  point  of  Ballagan,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford.  A  considerable  valley,  watered 
by  two  sti-eains  called  the  Big  and  Little  Rivers,  penetrates 
the  mountain-region  on  this  side,  running  up  bctwoen  tho 
heights  of  Barnavave,  114-2  feet,  on  the  ea.>t,  and  Slieve 
N€4,doGb»  1024  fi^^t,  on  tho  we^U    On  the  north  the  plain  is 
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i5onlr*:l€d  lo  a  narrow  strip  v^oT^^  the  shore  of  CwrHnpfforfl 

Loch  ami  valley  o{  thu  Newry  river  hy  the  mouniain-gToiip 

pbove  ruuritionctl.     The  town  of  Carlingford*  n  place  of  cnii- 

siderable  anlit|uity  and  historical   iaterest   slauda  at  ouo 

extreraiiy  of  this  tracts  and  the  castle  of  Narrow- water  at 

the  other.     The  latter  however,  being  built  on  Iho  opposite 

side  of  the  river  of  Nuwry,  is  in  the  county  of  Down.     Tho 

harbour  of    Carlingford    is    described    under    the   arlitde 

LPowN.    The  only  other  harbour,  with  the  exception  of  a 

,  shallow  creek  at  Anagassan,  and  a  sniall  fisiiing-pier  at 

I  Clogher-head,   is  that  of  Dundiilk,     Clogher  head   i*   the 

'only  bold  feature  of  the  coast  belween  Duivdidk   tind  the 

mouth  of  the  Biiyne.     A  broad  sandy  beach,  in  some  places 

cxtendin^^   at   low-water   to  a  di.Htance  of  two  mdeb,  t^kirta 

this  part  of  the  coast  at  every  other  point,     The  danger  of 

those  gieat  bandy  shoala  is   how^ever  much  diininibhod  by 

the  prevalent  direction  of  tlie  wind,  which  for  nine  months 

of  the  year  is  olf  shore. 

Geology, — The  level  portion  of  the  county  south  of  the 
jriver  of  jjundulk  beloni^  ^^enerally  lo  the  extensive  clay- 
ilate  formation,  which  follows  the  northern  margin  of  the 
liineslone  plaiu  from  the  Irish  channel  on  the  ciist  to  the 
irerge  of  the  Upper  Shannon  on  the  west.  One  considerable 
patch  of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow 
telt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  is  included 
within  the  county  boundary  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rock  occur  in  several  other  loealilicii 
through  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  soulhcrn  division  ; 
Lut  the  greatest  extent  of  this  formation  within  the  county 
is  in  Ih©  district  north  of  Duudalk,  where  the  level  space 
hetweeti  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
from  the  town  of  CarUnj^ford  to  the  bridbje  of  Dundalk,  and 
thence  w^estwiir^l  on  both  sides  of  the  Castletown  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kilcuiry,  is  occupied  by  a  limestone 
formationp  which»  as  it  is  surrounded  on  the  landward  side 
l>y  transition  and  primitive  rocks,  may  probably  bo  in  con- 
nection with  that  ]hirt  of  tho  great  centi-al  IJeld  which  is 
kimwn  to  be  overlaid  by  the  waters  of  tho  Irish  Channel 
'  furlber  s<iuUi,  The  structure  of  the  mouniainous  region  is 
,  similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Mournc,  consulting  of  a  uu- 
I  citrus  of  granite  supportin<^  the  clay-sbto  and  limestone  of 
tlie  surrounding  field  on  its  Hanks;  the  clay-slate  near  the 
line  of  contact  being  altered,  and  pa^ssing  into  greenstone 
slate.  A  great  protrusion  of  crystalline  greenstone  trap 
occurs  at  the  eaatern  extremity  of  the  runge,  constituting 
the  central  mass  of  the  mountains  between  the  Big  River 
unA  Carlingford,  On  the  nortliern  dociivitiei  of  these 
heights  the  clay-slate  re-appears,  skirting;  the  southern  shore 
of  the  hay  of  Carlingford.  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  tiie  only 
minerals  which  have  been  oh.served,  but  nowbero  in  sulli- 
\  cient  quantity  to  warrant  mining  operations. 

Soil,  *fx'-— The  soil  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county, 
ultliough  not  so  rich  ns  that  of  tho  limestone  plain  of  Meath, 
is  well  calculated  for  every  kind  of  grain-crop.  Wheat  is 
^  gr<jwn  in  large  quantities  in  the  district  round  Ardec ;  oats 
and  barley  ai'e  the  chief  crops  raised  olf  the  tillage  lauds  of 
tho  re^t  of  the  southern  districts  The  tract  north  of  the 
liuy  of  Dundalk,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  also 
produces  heavy  wheal  crops.  Farming  in  general  is  carried 
on  in  a  superior  manner,  Green  crops  are  grown  by  almost 
mil  the  gentlemen  farmers.  The  fences  are  usually  of  quick- 
sot,  and  the  lands  well  drained.  In  tho  mountain-dijstrict 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  much  inferior,  and  the  im- 
jnoved  system  of  husbandry  unknown.  Spade -cultivation 
i»  here  very  general,  and  the  old  slide  car  without  whceU  is 
jilill  in  use»  The  dwclUngs  and  appearance  of  the  pcttsantry 
inhabiting  the  dieary  tract  through  which  the  northern 
road  passes  l>e fore  entering  ihedcGleof  llavensdtile  contrast 
strongly  with  the  comfortable  habitations  and  decent  dres^ses 
of  the  rural  population  of  Down,  Tho  condiiion  of  tho  pea- 
santry throughout  the  southern  district  is  however  consider- 
/ibly  better  in  all  respects  than  in  most  of  Ihe  couniiea  of 
p  Xeinstef*  Tho  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
I  cartes  ftom  SJ.  to  WL  iwr  day,  for  ilU  working  days  in  the 
lyear. 

There  is  no  regular  return  of  the  sales  of  grain  in  the 
several  market-towns,  Tho  sales  iu  Dundalk  in  1BJ5 
verc — 

Wheat 242  J  tm  ewts. 

Barley 3?7.o;4     „ 

Oats         14G,037i  „ 

The  «ik  of  oats  at  Arde<?  iu  the  same  year  \%  estimated 


at  r3,400  cwt8.»  and  at  CastlebeUingham  3500  rwt*. 
wheat  and  barley  of  the  above  return  aio  chiefly  the  y*i 
duce  of  Louth  and  Monaghan  ;  the  oal«»»  of  Cuvan,  Moi 
^hun,  ond  Fermanagh,    The  greater  part  of  the  oat» 
duced  in  Louth  is  used  for  home  consumption. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  ^onie  aeli^ 
at  Ravensdale  and  Collon,  where  there  are  large  bl( 
f^reens,  but  chielly  in  Drogheda  and  its    t        *  '       rlnni 
where  the  trade  is  generally  very  brisk.   In  \  i  tLtre 

is  a  stcam-iwwer  mill  for  spinning  flax,  whn  u  •  n.|  m  v:i  ;k 
spinners.  The  quantity  of  linen  made  in  the  to\Mi  is  \a^ 
webs  weekly,  siv^sevenths  of  which  arc  manufactur^id 
from  yarns  spun  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  or  in 
ported  from  Belfast,  and  the  remainder  of  British  yarUK  Tbi 
number  of  persons  employed  m  the  linen  manufacture  intW 
otmnty  in  1831  was  as  follows  :  bleachers,  20  ;  flax*  dresseiv 
()  ;  reed-makers,  2 ;  weavers  (includinfi^  sotue  woglks 
weavers)  972,  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  courzj 
G  brewers,  7  maltsters,  30  tanners,  64  coopers,  J I  oof^ 
dealers,  GC^  millers,  and  15  millwrights.  A  pin  niauafac;on 
was  established  at  Drogheda,  in  1836,  by  a  Munches-tcr  hooM, 
who  were  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  it 
their   English  establishment.      The  hands  '      d  «« 

children,  who  earn  about  4*,  per  week.    In  .  »<si 

2G0  employed,  and  the  proprietors  were  lOi^k.^^i,  .  --.  ior  lb 
site  of  another  establishment  in  a  populous  part  of  tk 
county.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  give  occasional  eroploj- 
mcnt  to  13  decked  fishing-t>oata^  11  half-decked  ditto,  ooe 
open  sail  ditto,  and  313  open  sail-boats,  having  an  luific* 
gate  tonnage  of  17  05  tons,  and  manned  by  1315  fi^heraiiD. 

There  is  a  rather  numerous  resident  jfenlry.  The  (^ 
nobleman  permanently  resident  is  Lord  Viscount  FemtL 
Tbe  Enrl  of  Roilen  hv^  a  mansion  and  fine  park  aiijoinrng 
Dundiilk,  but  is  usually  resident  in  the  count;.  " 
The  other  principal  proimetors  are  Sir  Patrick  1 
Allan  Bellingham,  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  tiie  lamiifei 
of  Forlescue," Balfour.  Taatfe,  Chester,  &c. 

IMvisiom^  Towns^  <j'C.— Louth  is  divided  into  the  baromi 
Kit  Lower  Dundalk,  on  the  north-oast,  containing  the  tovQ 
of  Carlingford,  population  tin  1^31)  1319;  f^^^'^f-  /J«if</»itt, 
on  tho  northwest,  containing  the  town  of  V  op.  d 

borough  and  town  13,078);  Louih,  in  the  cui;  .  iiniag 
the  town  of  Louth  (pop.  613> ;  Ard<*e  on  the  souih-westoaa 
centre,  containing  the  towns  of  Ardee  (pop.  39  75)aQdC]Mtkr 
boHinghum  (pop,  Gil),  and  the  village  of  Aiiaeassan  (popi 
235)  J  and  Ferrartt^  in  tho  south,  containing  the  tovnuoT 
Gollon  (pop,  1153),  Dunleer  (pt*p,  710),  and  Clogher  (p^f, 
59'i),  und  tho  villai^es  of  Termoufeckin  (pop.  470)  &cid  Ei- 
tray  (pop.  4*28), 

Dundalk,  the  assize  town  of  the  county»  has  had  variotji 
c;harlers  of  incorporation.  Tho  governing  charter  betn 
date  Jhe  -Ith  Marcli,  Hi74,  The  corporation  consists gf& 
bailiir,  IG  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  freei&eB< 
The  governing  body  is  tbe  corporation  at  large.  The  frw- 
dom  is  acquired  by  t^pecial  favour  of  the  gQ%^eTnin'r  }».,hv 
There  is  no  criminal  jurisdiction  beyond  that  of 
tbe  peace,  which  rank,  for  the  borough,  the  i 
recorder  hold  ex- officio.  The  court  of  record  u  disused. 
The  average  revenue  is  80/.  per  annum,  and  the  expc^* 
tnro  15U/.  The  corporation  in  1835  were  1126/,  10#,  iu  debt. 
The  patron  is  the  Earl  of  Roden,  who  is  proprietor  of  Bloait 
the  entire  site  of  the  town.  The  present  boundary  of  tkt 
boroui^h  comprises  an  area  of  445  statute  acres. 

Prior  to  the  Union*  Dundalk  returned  two  ui  embers  to  Un 
Irish  parliament.     It  is  now  represented  by  one  member  it 

the  imperial  ]>arliamunt.    Til e  right  of  election  f  ^ ''  '" 

^uth  the  corporation.  It  is  now,  by  the  !ind  \ 
8W,  vested  in  tbe  resident  freemen  and  10/.  hn 
The  number  of  voters  at  the  last  general  elettio: 

Dundalk  is  a  place  of  a  very  remote  antiquitv,     - 
Dundalgan  of  tbe  Irish  Ossianic  poems,  the  residence 
hero  Cuehullin.   It  is  extremely  probable  that  some  c;ir 
and  slono  works  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  the  present  U\ 
formed  a  portion  of  the  old  cMr  or  city.     The  situation 
the  place,  on  the  lowest  ford  of  the  Castlelow  n  river,  iu 
direct  road  to  Ulster,  rendered  it  early  a  port  of  importm 
to  the  English.     It  waii  hero  0*Hanlon  opposed  the  s 
of  De  Courcv  northward  in  1 179,  on  which  occasion  a 
number  of  llie  Irish  were  drowned  in  the  fords.   The 
of  tbe  battle  was  doubtful,  but  Dundalk  remained  in 
hands  of  the  English.     Tbe  site  and  vicinity  of  llie  towi 
were  aflerwtirds  bestowed  on  Bertram  de  Verdoii.  to  whoi 
Pf^bfibly  Xh^  pre&^nt  t^wu  owes  its  t^rigin,    0& 
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Brace's  invasion  of  Ireland  in  1315,  Dundalk  was  among 
the  first  places  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  here  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Ire- 
land. Bruce,  after  ravaging  the  south  of  Ireland  with 
various  fortune,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk 
iu  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1318.  Here  he  was  encoun- 
tered at  the  Faughart,  a  height  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Castletown  river,  by  Lord  John  Bremingham.  In  this  bat- 
tle Bruce  was  slain,  and  his  predatory  army  entirely  dis- 
persed. Bremingham  for  his  services  was  created  earl  of 
Loulh,  and  had  the  manor  of  Ardee  bestowed  on  him. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Shane  0*Neill,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizal^lh,  Dundalk  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  but 
without  success.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  Sir  Phelim  ONeill  took  it  without  opposition,  the 
garrison  having  surrendered  on  the  first  summons.  On  the 
26th  of  March.  1642,  Lord  Moor  and  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne. 
after  having  driven  the  Irish  from  before  Drogheda,  and 
retaken  Ardee,  advanced  against  Dundalk,  which  after  some 
resistance  they  carried  by  storm,  having  broken  open  the 
main  gate  with  pickaxes.  After  the  capture  of  Drogheda 
by  Cromwell  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians. In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  e\-acuated 
by  the  forces  of  James  II.  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
King  William,  who  took  possession  of  it  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  Boyne. 

The  main  street  of  Dundalk  is  built  along  the  line  of  the 
great  northern  road,  and  runs  nearly  north  and  south :  the 
other  leading  streets  run  eastward  from  the  main  street, 
and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  plain  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  creek,  where  the 
Castletown  river  expands  into  the  sea.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  main  street  is  the  bridge,  and  south  from  it 
the  linen-hall  and  church.  The  market-house,  a  decent 
brick  building,  and  the  county-court  house,  a  very  handsome 
edifice  of  cut  stone,  are  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  street.  The  county  infirmary,  a  brick  building  in  the 
Tudor  style,  stands  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  demesne 
of  Dundalk-house,  a  residence  of  the  earl  of  Roden,  skirts 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street  through  its  entire  length. 
An  extensive  cavalry  barrack  terminates  the  town  eastward. 
Tbe  goieral  appearance  of  Dundalk  is  highly  respectable. 
The  provisions  of  the  lighting  and  paving  act  were  put  in 
foree  here  in  1832.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  for 
Ughting,  paving,  and  watching  for  the  year  1836  was  696/ 
8r.  11^ 

The  corn-trade  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
town  are  a  steam-power  mill  for  grinding  wheat,  a  large 
distillery,  and  two  breweries.  Dundalk  is  the  chief  point 
of  export  fur  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Fer- 
managh* The  exports  of  agricultiural  produce  in  1835  con- 
sisted of 

Cwti. 

Wheat 142,097 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour  .     •       16,280 

Barley 56,280 

Malt 53.875) 

Oats 229,5424 

Oatmeal 129,260 

There  is  also  a  large  export  of  butter  and  eggs,  collected 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Longford.  The  butter  exported  is  about 
550  tons  for  the  season :  the  number  of  eggs  exported  in 
1835  was  2,410,800;  of  yards  of  linen  60,000;  of  lbs.  of 
wool  15,680;  of  heads  of  cows  and  oxen  3932;  of  horses 
100;  of  sheep  7266  ;  and  of  swine  48,183.  Total  value  of 
the  exports  for  that  year  452,813/.  In  the  same  year  the 
imports  amounted  to  107,953/.,  of  which  the  chief  items 


were  for  coal,  culm,  and  cinders  19,021/.;  cotton  manu 
factures  13,800/.;  woollen  manufactures  10,500/.;  haber- 
dashery 6500/. ;  iron  8960/. ;  fish  (herrings)  7000/. ;  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  4,800/. ;  sugars  2100/.;  and  teas  1400/. 
Two  steam-vessels,  each  of  200  tons  register,  the  property 
of  a  Dundalk  company,  ply  regularly  between  the  port  and 
Liverpool.  Since  the  establishment  of  these,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports. 
The  port,  although  it  has  not  much  depth  of  water,  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  one.  A  freight  will  be  taken  for  it  in  an 
English  port  at  a  less  charge  than  for  either  of  the  ports  of 
Newry  or  Drogheda.    There  are  no  harbour  dues. 

Dundalk  is  the  head  of  an  excise  district,  embracing 
Newry  and  Warrenpoint  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ardee  in 
Louth,  and  the  entire  county  of  Monaghan.  The  amount 
of  excise  paid  in  the  district  in  1835  was  1 12,189/.  18«.  7^, 
The  customs  paid  for  the  port  of  Dundalk,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  3598/.  5«.  7d.  A  branch  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land is  established  hero. 

Ardee  is  an  antient  corporation,  at  present  governed  by 
charter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1712.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The  go- 
verning body  is  the  common-council.  There  is  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  the  portreeve,  who  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ex  qffieio  within  the  borough.  The  civil  court  of 
the  recorder  is  now  disused.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabit* 
ants  that  corporate  estates  to  the  value  of  1000/.  per  annum 
have  been  spoliated.  The  present  income  of  the  corporation 
is  125/.     [Ardee.] 

Dunleer  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  3rd  of  August, 
1678.  The  corporation  is  virtually  extinct  The  town  itself 
is  inconsiderable. 

Carlingford  is  an  antient  corporation,  having  been,  during 
the  existence  of  the  English  pale,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  commanding  the  only  pass  at  that  time 
practicable  between  Dundalk  and  Newry.  The  governing 
charter  is  dated  19th  of  August,  1619.  The  corporation  is 
virtually  extinct. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Louth  returned  two  county  members 
and  two  for  each  of  the  above  boroughs.  The  representa- 
tion is  now  limited  to  two  county  members,  and  one  for 
Dundalk.  The  county  constituency,  at  the  end  of  1836, 
consisted  of  11 94  voters.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 
police  force  of  the  couuiy  consisted  of  4  chief  constables,  22 
constables,  107  subconstables,  and  5  horse  of  the  consta- 
bulary, supported  at  a  cost  of  5121/.  13«.  5J.,  of  which 
2469/.  18«.  8{/.  was  chargeable  against  the  county;  and  of 
1  magistrate,  21  constables,  70  subconstables,  and  2  horse 
of  the  peace-preservation  police,  the  cost  of  supporting 
which  establishment  was  4400/.  16«.  bd.  In  the  same  year 
the  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
who  were  committed  to  the  countv  gaol  was  321,  of  whom 
288  were  males  and  33  females.  Of  these  91  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal, 
137  males  and  20  females  could  read  only,  and  60  males 
and  9  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  at  Dundalk,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Dundalk,  Drogheda  (a  county  in  itself),  and 
Ardee,  in  which  last  place  is  a  court-house  and  bridewell. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Dublin.  This  asylum  was 
originally  built  in  the  year  1815,  by  parliamentary  grant,  for 
admission  of  all  pauper  lunatics  throughout  Ireland.  It 
was  created  a  district  asvlum  by  act  of  1 1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  22, 
and  is  now  annexed  to  the  district  formed  by  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Dublin.  Meath,  Louth,  and  the  counties  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.  The  county 
infirmary  at  Dundalk  is  a  very  extensive  and  complete  esta- 
blishment. There  are  dispensaries  in  all  the  minor  towns. 
There  is  no  local  newspaper. 


Population, 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III..,  o.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  J.V..  c.  19 
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18,834 
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19,811 

12i028 
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3!813 
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Loutb,  at  the  coming  of  the  English,  formed  a  portion  of 
tho  Itjnitory  of  Orgial  or  Oriel  by  which  name  it  att4;rvvards 
cam«  itself  to  ha  known  in  coiiiradij»iinriiun  to  i!ie  inuie 
we^srern  parts  of  lUc  tenitoiy*  Tlie  native  tUmilic^  «ir*liief 
iulhonty  in  ilie  tejTitorv  ut  thi^  lime  were  the  0'Ken'ailt>, 
or  O'Carrais  and  the  MacMahous.  D.iut^had  U'KervmlU 
prince  of  Org  iaU  was  the  foLinder  of  several  rdi^'ious  houses 
in  the  prefvent  county  of  Luulh,  about  th©  iinddlu  of  the 
tfl?etftti  century:  amon^  these  wa?i  the  Uisteiciaii  iil>buy  of 
M*!llif\>iit,  the  consecrolioii  of  which,  in  a.d.  11^7,  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  ass>emblage  of  the  Irish  nobility.  .Anion pf 
those  wiio  bestowed  fiifts  on  tl:te  new  t'^tabli.Nliiaent  on  tttat 
ocrasiou  was  Devorgilla^  wife  of  O'Rourk,  whu^-e  elopement 
wah  Dormot  MacMurroKh  shortly  afier  led  io  the  Engtish 
invasion.  The  easicm  part  of  OrgiaU  constuulint^  the  pro- 
Sent  Louth,  having  been  conquered  by  Do  Cuurey  between 
1179  and  IISU,  was  erecleJ  into  a  county  by  Kuig  Joh(i» 
A.D.  1210»  Being  at  the  lime  accoon led  a  portion  of  Ulsk-r* 
it  formed  part  of  the  ^rant  to  De  Courcy»  and  after  hn 
time  to  D«^  Liirey,  by  wliom  it  was  divided  among  inferior 
barons.  The  fanaUes  of  Ue  Verdon,  Fipptird.  Tautre.  BlI- 
lew\  and  Geinou  were  among  those  introduced  at  tliis 
pcriud.  During'  the  decay  of  the  Englisli  auihority,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  IlDteenlh  centurieis,  Louth  remained  alt  ached 
to  the  j^ovornmenl.  The  preservaiiou  of  tliu  etjunly  from 
the  general  spirit  of  defection  tlien  abroad  was  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  insUtution,  by  act  of  the  12lh 
Kdw.  IV,,  of  the  Brotherhood  uf  St.  George,  a  military 
fraienuty  compused  of  tliirteen  of  live  chief  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Kddarct  Duhlni,  Meath,  and  Louth, 
and  having  for  its  object  tlio  proleclion  of  the  pale  from 
the  neighbouring  Irish,  and  the  arrest  of  outlaws  and  rebels 
"Within  the  above  counties.  The  subsequent  hisltjry  uf 
l-iouth,  which  was  not  considered  a  purlion  of  Lciusier  u  tiljl 
the  reit^n  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  great  meai^uie  ihat  of  Drogheda 
find  Duiuklk-  [Drogheda.]  The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  lG4t  and  the  ensuing  civil  wars  extended 
over  nearly  the  entire  county.  Those  which  followed  the 
%'(kv  of  the  Revolution  of  16B8  embraced  22,508  acres,  of  an 
estimated  value,  at  that  time,  of  8-2,310/,  3j, 

The  nuineruus  antiquities  which  occur  throujihout  Louth 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  volutne  entitled  *  Loulhjana/ 
tonbhshcd  at  Dublin  in  1753,  Earthen  mounds  and  en- 
iTenchment*  are  of  very  freciucnt  occurrence.  The  most 
Teraarkable  in  ihe  county  m  ihat  of  Caslle- Guard  at  Ardeo. 
Its  perpendicular  height  is  nearly  90  feet,  the  ilcplh  of  the 
tnain  trench  between  31^  and  10,  the  circumference  at  the 
top  1411,  and  round  the  base  upwards  of  600  feet»  The 
inound  and  building  called  Fnh9  na  atn  Eighet  or  *  the  one 
liighl*i  work,'  near  Dandalk,  b  a  curious  combination  of 
Ihc  earthen  rath  with  llie  stone  rushiol,  and  is  prubably 
coeval  with  the  Dundelganof  the  Ossianic  rumances.  Stone 
ciides  and  uther  supposed  Druidie  remuins  are  aW  numer- 
Ijus.  The  most  remarkable  are  at  Baltirckan  and  Ballina- 
Itatry,  near  Dundalk>  At  Ballymascanlan  is  a  cromlech,  1  lie 
eovering-stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6.  and  weighs 
Upwards  of  thirty  tons.  Round  towers  formerly  stood  at 
Louth  and  Drogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dro- 
iDiiskin  and  Mauasterboyce.  The  last  is  one  of  the  fmest 
snecimens  in  the  kingdom:  it  is  110  feet  high,  but  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  conical  covering.  In  ihe  churchyard 
Hoar  the  tawer  stand  two  beautifully  sculptured  stone 
^ro»s€«.  The  larger,  called  St.  Boy  no's  Cross,  is  18  feet 
high.  On  the  base  of  the  smaller,  which  is  1  fi  feet  in  height, 
h  an  inscription,  on  which  *  Pray  for  Muredoch  *  is  legible 
in  very  antient  Irwh  characlcr*^.  The  arms  of  these  crosses 
are  enclosed  in  circles,  and  the  entire  surftice  of  each  is 
covrtretl  with  rich  tracery  and  allegorical  sculpture,  St. 
Boyne  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ihe  name  of  Si,  Bu:i§,  the 
founder,  who  died  ajj.  521.  Muredoch,  by  whum  the  other 
cross  was  probably  set  up,  died  ad.  83G.  The  ruin.-s of  the 
tbbeyof  Mellifont  occupy  a  beautiful  site  on  the  bunk  of 
the  Mattock  river,  near  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate- 
tower,  part  of  a  chapel,  and  the  lower  story  of  an  octagonal 
chapter- house.  The  ornamenta)  part  of  the  doorways  and 
Arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  formed  of  blue 
marble,  and  have  been  hijihly  giU.  There  are  some  very 
antient  ruins  on  the  hdl  of  Fau:jhart,  where  Edward  Bruce 
h  said  to  be  buried,  counecied  with  the  old  cell  of  St. 
Brigid,  Of  the  various  feudal  buildings  throughout  Ihe 
county  the  chief  are  the  castle  of  Carhntjfurd,  erected  by 
King  John,  Robe's  Castle,  north-west  of  Dundalk,  Tor- 
i^eckau  or  XenaoufecLin^  Caitle,  a  residence  of  the  aich- 


bishops  of  Armagh,  inliabited  lant  by  Primate  Uftahw.  and 
Castletown,  still  kept  in  habitable  order,  on  the  aouthbauk 
ut  Ihe  Castletown  river  near  Dundalk. 

Louth  lie^  rartiy  in  liie  diorese  of  Cloghert  but  ehir!!y  m 
thai  of  Armagh,  whu*h  extends  mto  ihecounliei*of  Ariuaijhg 
LondondeiTv,  Tyrone.  Louth,  and  Meatti,  The  numW 
of  parishes  in  this  diocese  is  ^H.  constituting  S8  bene-* 
fices,  and  havini;  88  cliurehes  of  the  Eslabluihnienr,  II 
other  places  of  Protesiunt  \vor^hJp  in  conne«:liou  ihcrcwiib, 
63  Presbyterian  nieetnig-houses,  44  raeeUu ^-houses  bc- 
loni^ing  to  oilier  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  120  "Roman 
Catholic  cliapels.  In  t8.'^4  the  total  population  uf  tim 
diocese  wai*  5oo,63fi,  of  whom  iheie  were  103,(112  membttl 
of  the  Established  Church,  84,837  Pre»byieriani, 
other  Proiestunt  Dissenters,  and  309,447  Roman  Call 
being  in  ihe  proportion  of  3  Roman  Catholics  to  1*81 
lestant,  of  whatever  flenoiuinaiiun.  In  the  same  year 
were  in  this  diuce^e  623  daily  schools,  in  which 
young  persons  received  instruction  ;  being  in  the  pro[ 
uf  tt'  lu  per  cent,  of  the  entire  iwpulalion  under  d&il] 
liuu,  in  which  respect  Armai^h  stands  fourteenth 
the  3'2  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schoolj,  in 
there  were  sixty -seven  in  .connection  with  Uio  N 
Board  of  Education. 

Tho  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  pi 
men  Is.      Tho    amount    Itjviefl    for    the    yeux    183,^ 
11,247/.  '2s.  bU.t  of  which  2749/.  14jp,  7rf.  was  for  road* 
bridges,  AbQUL  Bs,  jurf.  for  buddings,  salaries,  charitieA,  &Ct 
and  3'J8S/»  1j¥.  3d.  for  police, 

(Wrights  Lmiihitina;  Report  qf  the  Railtreof  CtnnmM' 
sionersfor  hfilmid;  Cox*a  History  of  Ireland;  Far  ha- 
mt'ptftry  Reftorttt  and  Papers,  &c.) 

LOUTH.      [LlNCOLNSHlRl!  ] 

LOUTHERBOURG,  PHILIP  JAMES  DE, a  distin- 
guished landicapo  painicr,  born  at  Strasbiirg,  October  3I# 
1741^,  was  the  son  of  a  miniature  painter  who  died  at  Pan! 
in  1  7 68-  He  at  first  studied  under  Tischbein,  afterward! 
under  Casanova,  whose  name  as  an  historical  painter  «ii 
then  in  great  vogue.  While  his  own  peculiar  Ibrtc  by  in 
landscape,  he  was  enabled  by  his  education  to  give  to  that 
branch  of  the  art  a  greater  compass  and  range  of  subject! 
than  usual,  as  in  his  various  battle  and  hunimp  pieces,  be- 
sides ol tiers  that  claim  to  be  considered  as  strictly  histoficil 
in  Kubjecl ;  for  instance,  his  *  Storming  of  Valencicj 
*  Lord  Howe's  Victor)'  in  June,  1794.'  Hisworksare 
by  great  vigour  and  mastery  of  pencil,  and  by  ex( 
management  in  regard  to  composition.  After  harine^ 
tained  considerable  reputation  at  Paris  by  the  works  wbicb 
he  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  having  been  admitted  i 
member  of  itie  Academy  there  in  1768,  I^utherbourt* 
cauie  over  to  England  (where  he  was  afterwards  eleclcl  ^ 
royal  aradeiniciaiil  in  1771,  and  was  engaged  a^  hcm'^ 
painter  at  the  Opera  House.  His  vigorous  style  of  execu- 
tion, his  ptwtieal  nnai::inaiion,  and  his  perfect  knowlcd^t^'f 
sretiic  effect,  well  quarified  him  for  a  depai  Iraent  of  art  whirli 
demands  lliera  all,  and  which  is  held  to  be  a  aubordinjLte 
one  chiefly  because  its  product  ions  are  soon  laid  aside  an'l 
en li rely  forgotten.  Soon  after  his  settling  in  this  couatry, 
Loutherbonrg  got  up,  under  ihe  name  of  the  Etdoji/tuitkoih 
a  novel  and  highly  ingenious  exhibition,  displaying  ibt 
changes  of  the  elements  and  Iheir  phenomena,  in  -^  "'•'  ' 
moonhght,  and  a  sunset  and  a  storm  at  sea,  Oi 
intereslint^  pictorial  contrivance,  which  may  li-; 
only  10  have  anticipated,  but  in  f^iuuc  re^^  l'  i^.  j  ' 
surpassed  our  present  diommas,  aUhough  mun  a  aUi^-iL^ 
scale,  a  tolerably  full  account  is  given  ia  PjQo*i  *  Wrw 
and  Walnuts,* 

Loutherbourg  etched  several  of  his  own  oonipoiiiJ»>r»v 
He  dic<l  at  his  residence  at  H  am  me  i  smith- terrace,  Wi^tij 
11,  181-2. 

LOU  VAIN  (the  French  name  of  Leuven),  a  verv  antietit 
town  in  South  Brabant,  in  51)"  54'  N.  lat.  and  4^  Slt^B.  I«ttg- 
II  stands  on  the  Dyle»  IC  miles  east  from  Brussels,  andtbout 
the  same  distance  souih-casl  from  Mechlin,  or  Mm 
nort  hwest  from  Tirlemont.    The  s>  stem  of  rail 
Ostciid,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels.  ^^  i 
atMahnes,  is  continued  through  Louvain  and  Ti 
Liej^e,  and  will  be  furth.^^reonlmued  through  Aix  U  l,,.  ., 
toCologne.and  eventually  to  Bonn. where  Us  ftirther  progi-^^- 
will  be  impeded  by  natural  di/lhulties,      Loumin  was  *ur* 
rounded  by  walls  in  1 156,  and  W^^  for  n  long  time  the  lesi 
dence  of  the  dukea  of  Brabant.  In  :^^^  times  Louvaic  wm 
tho  lax^cit,  the  riclwst,  and  the  m^S  cptamercial  c^ty  m 
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the  country.  Its  principal  trade  consisted  in  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  are  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  to  such  an 
extent  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  to  give 
employment  to  130,000  workmen ;  but  this  number  appears 
to  be  exagprerated.  The  weavers,  in  1382,  revolted  against 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  for  a  time  desolated  the  province, 
but  were  speedily  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  the  ringleaders 
being  exiled,  the  greater  part  of  them  came  to  England, 
where  they  intro<Tuced  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth. 
The  walls  oi'Louvain  are  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  space  enclosed  is  no  hmger  occupied 
by  houses,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. The  population  is  now  about  27,000,  or  only  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  was  500  years  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  lace  is  now  carried  on 
in  Louvaiu  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  several  breweries 
in  the  town,  and  the  beer  of  Louvain  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  has  a  great  sale  in  other  parts  of  Belgium.  There 
is  also  a  trade  to  some  extent  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  university  of  Louvain  was  established  in  1426  bv 
John,  the  fourth  duke  of  Brabant,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high 
celebrity.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1793,  and 
the  building  converted  into  an  hospital,  but  was  restored 
in  1S17,  and  is  again  a  nourishing  institution  with  GO  pro- 
fessors and  500  students:  it  has  a  botanic  garden  and  zoo- 
logical and  mineralo^ical  museums. 

The  town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  erected  in 
1440,  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in  Belgium ;  the 
tower,  which  fell  down  in  1GU4,  is  said  to  have  been  533 
feet  high.    The  town  is  in  general  not  well  built. 

LOUVIERS,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  is  on  the  river  Eure,  and  on  the  road  from  Evreux 
to  Rouen,  12  miles  from  Evreux  and  17  from  Rouen. 
This  town  was  antientlv  foi-tified.  In  the  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  townsmen  embraced  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  parliament  of 
Rouen,  when  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Protestants ;  but 
tfacy  submitted  to  Henri  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The 
town  is  handsomely  built,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  :  it 
has  an  antient  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  prome- 
nades round  the  site  of  the  ramparts.  The  population  in 
1831  was  8627  town,  or  9885  for  the  whole  commune ;  in 
1836  it  was  9927  fur  the  commune.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture is  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  first  intro- 
duced in  1681,  and  now  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in 
France :  there  are  upwards  of  forty  factories.  Other 
woollen  goods  also  are  made.  There  are  mills  for  spinning 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yarn,  moved  by  water;  there  are 
also  dye-houses  for  cotton  and  wool,  linen-bleaching  esta- 
blishments, tan-yards,  soap-houses,  sugar-refining  hous>es, 
and  workshops  for  making  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
various  foctories  and  mills.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  several  government  oflices,  a  public  library,  and  a 
theatre.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  fine  cloths  are 
sent  chiefly  to  Paris ;  the  remainder  are  exported.  Tlie  wool 
is  chiefly  brought  from  Spain.  The  arrondissement  of  Lou- 
viers  contains  302  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  five 
cantons  and  118  communes.  It  had  a  population  of  68.942 
iu  1831 ;  and  of  69,402  in  1836. 

LOUVRE.    [Paris] 

LOVE-APPLE,  a  fruit-bearing;  annual,  also  called  To- 
mato, is  the  Solanum  Lycoper^icon  of  botanists,  a  plant 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  berries,  from  which  are 
obtained  various  preparations  used  fur  culinary  purpoi^es. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  whence  it  has  been  carried 
into  North  America  and  the  Old  Woild ;  and  it  has  become, 
as  it  were,  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  common 
love-apple  has  depressed  round  lobed  irregular  berries,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  one  lo  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
colour  from  dull  red  to  yellow.  When  raw  they  have  a  singular 
flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  cooked  meat,  but  they  are  never 
brought  to  table  except  stewed  or  in  the  form  of  sauce.  The 
only  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  ihe  Tomato  which  it  is 
accessary  to  give  are,  that  it  should  be  treated  like  a  lender 
annual,  and  when  planted  out  have  a  southern  bank  or 
wall,  or  some  trellis,  over  which  the  branches  may  he  dis- 
posed. In  this  climate  the  summers  are  too  short  to  ripen 
the  fruit  unless  assisted  by  rellecterl  heat.  Many  varieties 
are  known,  which  some  botanists  consider  distinct  species; 
they  principally  differ  in  the  form,  colour,  and  size  of  their 
fruit.  They  all  are  at  variance  with  the  usual  character  of 
the  genus  Solanum^  in  having  a  fruit  with  an  irregular 


number  and  arrangement  of  its  cells,  on  which  account  ihej 
have  been  collected  by  Dunal  into  a  particular  genus,  to 
which  he  givei  the  name  of  Lycopersicon,  distinguishing 
eleven  species,  and  calling  the  common  garden  love-apple 
L.  esculentmn. 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  NETHERLANDS,  a  district 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  lying  between  49°  30'  and  63®  40^ 
N.  lat.,  and  between  2"  40'  and  7°  lO'E.  long.,  compre- 
hending the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  grand- 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
on  the  north  and  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  France. 

LOWER  GREEN-SAND.    [Cretaceous  Group.] 

LOWTH,  WILLIAM,  born  1661,  died  1732,  the  elder  of 
two  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  father  and  son.  both 
distinguished  by  eminent  attainments  in  biblical  literature 
and  by  their  useful  publications.  The  elder  is  the  less  emi  - 
nent,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  profounder 
scholar;  but  he  lived  less  in  the  public  eye,  and  attained  to 
none  of  the  dignities  which  were  bestowed  on  the  son. 
Early  in  life  he  became  chaplain  to  Mew,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  rectory  of  Buriton  in  that  diocese,  where  he 
lived,  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  from  whence  he  had  passed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford. 

If  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  laborious 
reading,  we  must  look  rather  to  the  works  of  other  persons 
than  his  own,  and  particularly  to  Potter's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Hudson's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Joscphus.  To  both  these  editors  he  commu 
nicate<i  valuable  notes.  Of  his  own  writings,  those  which 
are  now  most  read  are  his  '  Directions  for  the  Profl table 
Reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  which  was  first  published  in 
1 708,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  his  '  Commentanr 
on  the  four  greater  Prophets.*  This  last-named  worK 
usually  accompanies  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary  on  the 
other  books  of  Scripture,  to  which  it  was  prepared  as  a 
supplement. 

LOWTH,  ROBERT,  bom  1710,  died  1787,  a  prelate  of 
the  English  Church,  son  of  the  Lowth  last  named,  and» 
like  his  father,  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  and  his  valuable  writings  in  the  illustration  of 
them.  He  was  also  an  elegant  scholar,  and  an  inquirer 
into  minute  and  curious  history.  There  are  a  few  poems  of 
his,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  academical  exercises,  which  in 
their  day  were  greatly  admired. 

Ho  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Winchester  founded  bv 
William  of  Wickham,  from  whence  he  passed  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  was  also  founded  by  the  same  muniflcent 
prelate.  He  went  abroad  with  members  of  the  Dartmouth 
and  the  Devonshire  fiimilies,  who,  especially  the  latter, 
favoured  his  advancement  in  the  church ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  also  the  patronage  of  Hoadly,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  he  rose  by  regular  gradations  till  he  became 
bishop  of  London,  and  in  a  situation  to  decline  the  ofibr 
which  was  made  to  him  by  King  George  III.  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  A  few  dates  of  his  preferments 
may  suffice.  Early  in  life  he  had  the  rectory  of  Ovington ; 
in  i730  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester;  in  1758 
rector  of  East-Woodhay  in  thatdiocese;  in  1766  ho  became 
bishop  of  St.  David's ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  translated 
to  Oxford  ;  and  in  1 777  was  made  bishop  of  London. 

In  speaking  of  the  writings  with  which  Bishop  Lowth 
has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country,  we  shall  pass 
over  his  minor  tracts,  even  those  which  belong  to  his  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  Warburton,  arising  out  of  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  virulence 
rarely  witnessed  in  these  days  in  the  disputes  of  literary  men» 
and  the  pamphlets  may  be  recommended  to  any  one  who  can 
relish  angry  disputations  seasoned  by  learning  and  wit. 
Writings  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  greater  satisfaction 
are  his  *  Life  of  William  of  Wyckham,*  first  pubhshed  in 
173S,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  results  to  be  attained 
by  curious  and  recondite  biographical  research ;  and  his '  Lec-^ 
tures  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,'  which  were  delivered 
by  him  in  the  University  when  he  was  professor  of  poetry. 
These  lectures  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  almost  new 
subject,  little  attention  having  been  previously  paid  to  tho 
laws  of  Hebrew  poetry,  or  even  to  the  fact  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  poems,  in  the 
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ilrict  ana  fti'opef  sense  oftlie  word,  though  prescnto*!  to  the 
EiigUsh  reader  in  a  Diere  prose  version*  u lid  sis  if  there  wa> 
no  difference  between  them  and  the  parts  of  lliojie  Scrip- 
tures which  aro  really  prose.  Tliey  were  received,  when 
puhhsihed,  with  (ipreat  respect  by  the  learned*  not  of  Engbnd 
only,  but  of  ihe  Continent,  where  they  were  repnnted,  willi 
a  largo  bodyofvaluaMe  notes  by  the  learned  biblical  scholar 
J.  D.  Michaohs,  These  lectures  were  publistied  by  Lowth 
in  Latin,  the  language  in  which  tbey  were  delivered,  hut 
there  is  an  En^hsli  translation  of  iliem  by  Dr.  Grugury, 
publiiibod  m  J  787,  In  I  77^.  the  y«'ar  after  he  was  pi\irauted 
to  the  bishopric  of  J^tidon,  he  publi«>hed  a  *  Trunshttion  of 
tfie  Prujihet  Isai*tb,'  distinguishing  ihc  poetical  iVoiu  iIr* 
pari 8  written  in  prose,  and  exhibiiing  the  various  Ibrraj*  of 
Hebrew  parallel kiius  which  occur  in  that  piophet,  aiid 
ivhieb  he  had  explained  nad  illustrated  in  his  lectures^.  He 
gave  a  lar;;e  body  of  valuiihle  note^s.  These  were  his 
i^reater  works;  but  lie  pubtiiihed  also  an  *  Introduciioa  (u 
Euijflish  Grammar/  which  wa^  thought  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  was  0lten  re|U'inied,  but  is  now  nearly  ftuperseded 
«iid  forgot  leu. 

A  volume  containing  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings 
was  published  stxin  alter  hi*  deeease. 

LOXA,  or  LOJA^a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  30  miles  wetJt  of  Granadu  and  4U  uurtii  east  of 
Malaga,  ai  the  norlh  base  of  a  ridi*e  'if  hilh  and  in  a  valley 
watered  by  ihe  river  GcniL  It  has  manufactories  of  printed 
cotlutvs  and  paper,  three  puriahe*,  a  clerical  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  t3,U<UU  inhabiiant^.  The  territory  is  fertile 
tiud  well  waiered,  and  prvrdtices  corn,  niaize,  pulse,  oii,  and 
abounds  m  oak-trees.     tMinaiioJ 

lX>XrAD-ii,  Mr.  Vii^ors't*  name  for  a  family  of  birds 
pluceil  by  hmi  as  the  extreme  of  »he  tribe  of  Conirosfre$^ 
which  is  the  third  tribe  ut  his  Insesjit^es^  or  perching  hircls, 
and  intervenes  between  the  DeniirQutial  and  Scarisorial 
tribes  in  his  system. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  ihcir  inferiority 
of  size,  some  species  id"  tlie  f^^iiuily  may  be  observed  to  equal 
even  the  IJornhilh,  allowanre  hmn^  made  tur  ihoir  re- 
Ititive  proportions,  iu  the  extreme  enlajgcaient  of  the  bill* 
*  The  curved  and  serrated  bill  of  the  latter  family*  {Horn- 
httish  »ay8  Mr,  Vigors,  *  perceptibly  shorleiiiiig  itself,  as 
we  have  perceived  in  Momnimy  is  slill  earned  on  to  a  cor- 
responding group  in  the  present^  the  Pfiytotf/jtia,  Gmel., 
where  these  churaciera  are  preserved,  tiwui^h  Ihe  curve  is 
fthghter  and  the  serration  less  sUong.  United  to  that  genus 
hy  jsome  iiuennediate  but  uncharactensed  specieii,  the  Coc- 
^aihrauites,  Hriss.,  conducts  ua  to  several  groups,  among 
which  Pit^/m,  Cuv,,  Strobilophaga,  Vieill,  the  true  Loxia 
of  authors,  and  P^iiiiroMtra,  Temm.,  may  be  distinguished; 
from  whence  we  pass  to  the  shorter-billed  groups,  among 
which  Culiun,  Linn.,  and  CmopU,  Vveill.,  may  be  parlicu- 
larided.  These  are  but  few  of  the  ualuial  genera  wlueh 
abound  in  this  extensive  family.  Many  intervening  ^species, 
IKiifies^ing  strong  genuine  distinctions,  may  be  introduced 
among  these  groups^  which  at  length  lerminate  hi  some  of 
the  shorter  and  stronger-billed  species  of  tlie  Linnean 
Tannget's.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  commenced  the 
present  tribe f Con<ro*/r^^)  by  ihcir  union  with  the  Frin^il- 
lidee:  and  thus  here  aUo  ihe  circular  succession  of  athnities 
extends  uninterrupted  throu)/h  Ihe  whole  subdivision.* 
(*  Natural  Atlhiities  tiiat  cunneci  the  Orders  and  Families 
of  Bird^,*  Linn,  Tram,,  vol.  xiv  J 

Mr.  Swain^on  {Ciaasifimiion  of  Birds)  appears  to  reject 
the  fannly  allogeiher;  far  we  find  Phf/loioma  among  the 
P/tyft/ttjmhia,  II  subfanidy  oi  MtisophagidiP :  CoccotArauites 
under  the  subfamily  Coccnthratisiinfe ;  Pitylui  under  the 
Bubf^imily  Tanairanw ;  Strobilopha^a  under  the  '  Generic 
names  not  adopted  ;*  Loxia  and  PjtiHirmira  in  Ihe  sub- 
family Pyrrhutinep;  CtUiak  m  the  subfamily  Oihn<B  (family 
Mastqjfutgidie) ;  f'UsopuM  tCissopis)  cancelled ;  and  ihu 
Tatmgers  under  the  sublamily  Tana^rims ;  the  subfami- 
lies, with  the  exception  of  the  two  idaced  under  the  Mivso- 
i)hagid€^,  beuig  arranged  under  tLe  family  Fnngiiltdc^. 
tit.  Swainsons  Comrosire^  (his  second  tribe  of  Inses^ores} 
consist  of  the  families  CorvkUe,  Sturnidtp,  FringiUideer 
Musophagidai*,  with  their  subfamilies,  and  Buceridee. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  views  of  the 
ornithologists  above  quoted,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
this  article  to  Bn-^sons  genus  Z,OT/a  only,  of  which  M.  Tem* 
minek  remarks  thai  its  characters  exclude  all  other  species, 
being  proper  to  the  CroubilU  only,  llliger,  he  observes, 
in  his  /hklromfi^  i»  oho  Qf  Uiii  opinion.  , 


Loxia.    (CrossbilL) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  modernle,  ^tron:^,  very  mueli 
compresseil ;  the  two  mandibles  equally  curved,  iiookeri, 
and  the  elongated  points  eroding  each  other*  AWn/i 
basal,  lateral,  rounded,  cuncealed  by  hairs  directed  for- 
wiiids.  Feet  with  three  toes  before  anil  one  behind,  anlmor 
tocH  divided,  ff^iffgs  moderate,  the  lirsl  i|uiU  longest,  Tmi 
forked. 

M*  Teraminck,  wlko  gives  the  above  generic  charaeler, 
records  two  species,  Loxia  PijtinjKulta>'m  and  L.  curvirtMtra, 
ill  lus  second  edition  (1820),  and  L.  /tucoj  (era,  in  his  ihird 
pari  of  thai  edition  (1835).  The  same  three  species,  the  fir^t 
under  the  name  of  X.  pinetoruin,  are  recorded  by  Mr, 
Swainson. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genua. --The  tvirtli 
both  of  Europe  nud  America.  One  species  howefer*  L* 
curvirostra^  is  found  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  Euro^ke* 

Example,  L,  CHn^iru^tni^  the  common  CroAtbiil. 

Before  wu  go  inlo  the  hiT<tory  uf  lliis  species,  it  wfll  be 
well  lo  call  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  curious  orgatiito- 
lion  of  the  biil  in  ibis  genus.  Butfon,  who,  as  we  have  toi 
often  been  obliged  to  repeal,  frequently  saw  deformity 
where  all  was  harmony  and  symtne ideal  adaptation*  ^oet 
not  lose  this  opportunity  of  miscunslruinj^  what  he  did  not 
clearly  underRtand.  He  speaks  of  ihe  till  in  these  birds 
lu  an  error  aud  defect  in  nature— a  deformity.  If  Iv 
ever  kept  these  birdss  in  a  cage,  ho  would  soon  have  i 
Ihat  no  instrument  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  Uie 
work  required  of  it ;  and  if  ihcy  had  ever  visited  his  or 
chards  he  would  have  been  convinced  to  his  cost  of  its 
eJBcacy  in  splitting  fruits  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  tLe 
kernels.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  has  well  dlustrated  the  structure  and  moving 
power  of  this  organ*  which,  conjoined  with  the  peculiar 
tongue,  will  be  found  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  piece  ef 
mechanism  for  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

*  The  beak  of  ihe  Crossbill, 't  writes  Ihe  author  last  men- 
lioncd,  *  is  altogether  unique  in  its  form ;  the  mandible*  do 
not  lie  ujHjn  each  oilier  with  their  lateral  edgos  in  oppow* 
lion,  as  m  other  birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  left,  ind 
always  in  opposite  ditecUons  to  each  other.  In  some  ipcei- 
mens  the  upper  mandible  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  b»<t 
mandible  curved  to  the  lett ;  in  others,  the  position  of  the 
mandibles  is  reversed  as  to  their  direction.  In  the  fpm- 
tnen  I  examined  the  upper  mandible  curved  down^ 
to  the  leR,  the  under  portion  turned  upwards  and 
right.  When  holdinjr  the  head  of  this  bird  in  my  fi 
found  I  could  bring  the  point  of  the  under  mandible  m« 
line  underneath  and  touching  the  point  of  the  upper,  but 
not  beyond  it  towards  the  lell  side;  while  on  itB  own fidt 
the  point  passed  with  ease  to  the  distance  of  3-8ths  of  iB 
inch.  The  upper  mandible  has  a  limited  degree  of  motioA 
on  ihe  cranium,  the  superior  maxillary  and  nasal  bOOtl 
being  united  to  the  frontal  by  flexible  bony  lamitiie.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  the  details  of  the  anatomff 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  seven  figures  copied  below*  Hi 
first  notices  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  as  well  as  of  Cbt 
magnitude  of  the  processes  of  some  of  the  bonefl  of  tbi 
head  in  this  bird,  and  iiotnts  out  that  the  pterygoid  proucntlj 
of  the  palatine  bones  are  considerably  elongated  do' 
ifig*  '^^i «)  ^^  afford  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  large 
goid  muscles.  The  os  oiuoideum  (fig.  3,  b)  \^ 
culated  to  the  os  nuadratum  {fig.  3,  c\  afft 

prt  lo  the  moveaide  norlion  of  the  upper  lu _      _  . 

ju^al  bone  {fig.  3,  </,  a)  is  united  lo  the  superior  mnxUlafy 
bone  in  front,  and  fn  mly  attached  by  its  posterior  extremity 
to  the  outer  side  of  tbcos  quaduilum.  Thus,  when  Ihco* 
quadra tum  is  pulled  upwards  and  forwards  by  its  own  pro* 

•  HulToT]!,  sntrr  mvticlag  Uw  deftntnUy.  fomarkf  Uial  it  b  *  cwIIb  M^fM ii 
dilTorinUv'  cj,iil  al>u1(<  dutmeue  e«l  oImmu  da  (fnM-lK'c,'  Stc }  '  cat  fl  ai  1  mi^f^ 
qui  ait  ce  cararterr*  vu  pliuiot  cu  deluiit ;  et  Iu  pri'uvv  qit0  e*c>4l  |i|iitSt  na  (lii>ll^ 
unc  iTTfiir  do  tuiluro,  1^1' un  de  ko*  imiti  «ooct«ti»  c'«l  qUff  im  type  *a  mA  *ifl^ 
al>1i?,'  iltie. :  audyi'ttit*  %ins  awrnre  of  Itiro  use  wlijch  lh«  bird  ni:iK  »  of  T  "^ 
p.irl  al  lc4ut;  for  litf  fUxltier  says. '  MaJi*  oomme  U  d*«xJ«i>^ 
mppart«  ct  q«>  pui^  pmr  ^uttHjuvikt  avoir  quclqa'  us,t. 

tetiUuil  tire  parti  loviiie  de  %p»  debuU ;  ce  bee  UUTifrcnc:*  en  

Imi-s  ctturbe  pur  *c%  rxlremilei  «i  deujt  Mai  oppn»c«,  pui^k  iali  «^^iil*fiVl 
(Ikaclier  et  ruU-vcr  \m%  rcaiUc-B  (k«  |)oiniaei  de  pin  ot  Ur«r  la  fflMJt^  <|V  i*  [ 
iruu%«i   {ilaree  iOu»  ctiiiqiic  mullr.''     tfulTun  Ihmx  acMtrribe*  liow  lhie<s       ' 
is  pi^Trormi'xl,  ftDd  nAiU,  *  On  liU  Terra  cxjccuUt  eeUe  mautviirr*  eo  «» . 
rlanii  *a  ciiue  iinc  pomtoe  tic  ym  murL" :'  fbr  Uiis  hiC  qtiot^s  PfitciL  ■.»!  'jfon* 
tu  iiuiice  iht!^  u»t<  of  Uk'  l>ill  maulo  by  the  blttl  in  clinibistg  aboutui#«  ^'   ''^ 
di>e»  Uiil  liuwfitir  apprar  lo  tmvc  ttePt  Uie  CrcKtblU  so  <      "      "  ' 

wouliJ  tinrJty  luiv**  cmilpd  it '  plai  Ijfte  que   1^4  autre*  t .__  

hcivu  fuiitid  ill  h4A  iudei: '  sa  ftupiditt/  uur  iu  bk  tell  *  U  B*ft  onllt  I 
clati*  In  enpiivitt".* 

t  Losk  cumit»tn* 
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cleB,  tlie  upper  mandible  is  ele\'&ted  1>y  the  forward 
of  thiit  bone. 

In  most  other  birdii  the  inferior  projecting  process  of  the 
OS  quadratuin,  to  wbich  the  lower  jaw  is  ariirulalcd,  is 
some^vhat  hnear  from  before  backwards,  aud  compressed  at 
the  ijidci,  pcrmitlmg  vertical  motion  only  upward**  and 
dowDwards ;  but  in  Uie  crossbill  thesu  procesgefi  are  spheri- 
cid  (J!g.  3,  c),  and  the  cavity  in  the  lower  jaw  destined  to 
riHSive  the  proce^ss  is  a  circular  cup  i/tg.  5,  a) :  from  the 
uuion  of  ihes^e  two  portions  there  results  an  articulutiuii 
wiifa  all  the  motion  and  lloxibilily  of  the  mechanicoi  ball 
and  socket  joint. 

The  lower  jaw  is  very  strong  and  the  sides  or  pi  ales  ore 
elei'aled  ;  the  coronoid  proces^^es  (/tg.  5,  6,  A)  are  prominent^ 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  plates. 
the  temporal  muscle  is  attaehed.  In  a  head  of  this  bird 
which  had  been  divested  of  all  the  sofi  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell 
found  that,  on  sliding  the  lower  jaw  laterally  upon  the  other, 
as  performed  by  ilie  bird,  before  the  coronoid  process  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pterygoid  process  on  its  owh 
sid^  the  extreme  points  of  the  raandibleti  were  separated 
laterally  to  the  extent  above-mentioned  (3-6ths  of  on  inch). 

Tlic  right  side  of  the  head  was  that  to  which  the  lower 
jaw  inchned  m  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Yarroli,  and 
on  that  side  the  temporal  and  pyramidal  muscles  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  on  the  left  (^gs*  1,  2*  4,  o,  A)» 
indicating  by  their  bulk  the  great  lateral  power  which  the 
bird  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  pterygoid  muscles  (Jtg.  2p 
c,c\  oil  each  side  were  unusually  lari^e,  the  great  distance 
lo  which  the  articulated  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
removed  affording  ample  space  for  I  hem,  and  as  the  food  of 
the  birtl  consists  of  small  seeds,  a  narrow  pharynx  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  deglutition.  For  depressing  the 
lower  inaudible  three  muscles  are  called  into  action ;  but 
only  one  of  these,  the  great  pyramidal  i^gs^  l/*.  4,  ^)f 
whtch  covcrB  two  other  small  ones,  the  triangular  and 
square  muscles,  is  visible.  All  lliree  have  their  origin  on 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  are  inserted  by 
strong  tendons  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  centre  of  mot  ion  ;  liiey 
conse<[Uently,  by  their  feimullaneoutj  contraction,  raise  the 
point  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  depress  the  anleiior 
part  of  the  mandible.  The  lower  parti»  of  the  OAsa  quad- 
rala  are  pushed  rather  forwards  by  this  coraBression.  with 
the  help  of  two  small  musclea  (not  figureu),  but  whose 
situation  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  [fig*  3,  One 
of  these,  a  small  Hat  muscle,  arises  from  the  septum  of  the 
orbita  behind  the  small  ii|HTlure  in  the  septum,  and  passes 
downwards  for  insertion  iip4>n  the  projecting  styloid  process 
of  the  OS  quadratum;  the  i^econd  is  a  small  pyrumidal 
muscle,  arising  also  from  the  Bcptum,  anterior  to  the  other 
muscle  ;  and,  pasMug  downwards  and  backwaids,  is  insoited 
upon  the  os  omoideum:  both  these,  when  ttiey  contract, 
pull  the  OS  quadratum  forwards,  and  so  elevate  the  other 
mandible.  Thus  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
elevators  of  the  upper  jaw,  net  together  lo  separate  the 
mandible**  To  close  them,  the  temporal  and  pterygoid 
muscles  elevate  the  luvier  jaw,  assisted  by  the  slender  ^.lips 
i/ig.2,  d.dh  which,  extending  forwards  lo  the  superior 
maxillary  bones»  act  in  concert  by  bringing  Ihem  down.  To 
work  the  lateral  molion,  the  great  pyramidal  muscle  on  the 
right  side  pulls  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it 
k  allachtnl,  backwards,  the  pterygoid  muscles  of  the  left 
aide  at  the  same  time  powerfully  assisting  by  carry it)g  that 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  inwards, 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  quotes  Mr,  Townson,  to  show  lite  adap- 
tation of  these  parts  to  the  wants  of  the  bird  in  reciling. 
*  The  threat  pine-forests,  such  as  the  Uartz  in  Germany/ 
ay*  Mr.  Townson,  *  are  the  natural  places  of  residence  of 
the  Croisbeaks,  and  the  seed  of  the  cones  of  these  trees 
their  food;  and  it  is  to  pull  out  the  seeds  Jrom  between  the 
■}uam®,  or  scales  of  the  cones,  that  this  structure  is  given 
them.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  thus: — ^they  first  fix 
themselves  aerass  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points  of  the 
mitxdloE^,  from  their  crossed  or  lateral  positiLon,  to  bo  immo- 
diftiely  over  each  other*  In  this  reduced  compass  they 
insinuate  their  btaks  between  the  scales,  and  then  opening 
them,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  drawing  the  inferior 
maxilia  sideways,  force  oik^u  the  scales  or  aquama?.*  It  is 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  that 
the  aid  of  the  tongue  b'-:ome8  necess"kry ;  and  here  again 
we  have  another  instance  of  beautiful  adaptation.  There  is 
artktilaled  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  hyoides,  or 


bone  of  the  tongue,  an  additional  portion,  formed  partly  6f 
bone,  with  a  horny  covering  i/gs.  il,  7,  a).  Thii*  is  nar- 
row, and  about  Jibs  of  an  inch  in  length,  extending  for- 
wards and  downwards,  with  the  slides  curved  upwards,  and 
the  distal  extremity  shaped  like  a  scoop  somewhat  pointed 
and  thin  on  both  edges,  the  proximal  extremity  enaing  in 
two  small  processes  elongated  upwards  and  backwards  above 
the  articulation  with  the  bune  of  the  tongue,  each  process 
having  inserted  upon  it  a  slender  muscle  (Jigs.  6,  7,  if)  ex- 
tending backwards  lo  the  glottis  and  attached  to  the  os 
hyoides;  atid  these  muscles,  by  their  contraction,  extend 
and  raise  the  scoop-like  point  *  Underneath  the  aclicula- 
tion  of  this  homy  grooved  appendage,'  continues  Mr*  Yarrell, 
*  is  another  small  muscle  (c,/ig,  7),  which  is  attached  at  one 
extremity  to  the  os  hyoides.  at  the  other  to  the  moveable 
piece,  and  by  its  action,  as  an  antagonist  to  the  upper 
muscles,  bends  the  point  downwards  and  backwards ;  w  tiilst 
therefore  the  points  of  the  beak  press  the  shell  from  tlie 
body  of  the  cone,  the  tongue,  brought  forward  by  its  own 
muscle  fgenio-hyoideusj  is  enabled^by  the  additional  muscles 
described,  to  direct  and  insert  its  cutting  scoop  beneath  the 
seed,  and  the  footl  thus  dislodged  h  transferred  lo  the  mouth : 
it  wdl  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  figure,  tliat  when 
the  mandibles  are  separated  laterally  in  Ibis  operation,  the 
bird  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  seed  in  the  cavity » 
I 


t.  Hkull  of  Croubin,  fidc!' tIitw;  a,  t<i'mpoml  niuicli';  fr,  grv^tit 
muicli!.  2.  Head  Tiewcit  ftata  l^elow ;  6,  iciv^M  pyramidal  in(ucl«  j 
Ruid  miiictet ;  d,  d,  jyTucUos  mii#clt'«.  3*  Head  vxe^td  fttitn  tl>«  lU 
ryj^otd  prDCi-ts;  6,  o«  omuldt^uici ;  e,  da  quodntiUuB ;  dt  if,  c»  jiigat». 
viewed  from  behind;  a,  right  IciuiMital  mitscVe;  b,  i^out  pynmul 
S.  hayv^T  jftw,  flUe  view  ;  a,  cjivity  tax  Arlicidation  j  b,b,  coruttutd 
fi',  Toiiijue  *e«!n  from  Above;  n,  horny »cuapt  6,6,«xtetuormu<ic1r-*x* 
kidtf  View :  a,  liornry  *om»|i  ;  li,  ex.tea»or  movciet ;   c,  fiexor  muscle. 
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wtth  the  eye  on  thnt  ^'n^e  to  wliicli  the  untlcr  m^lKliblc  h 
an  VLtL*  So  much  for  Buft'onV  *  en'or  and  defeLvi  of  natnrc\ 
and  deform  tty.' 

IM^ctiptio'n  of  LoTta  airtirostra. — Adult  mid  Old 
Afai?»— Prircipai  cokmrs  of  the  plumage  nsh  slrongJy 
tingt'd  Willi  greenish ;  front,  cliceks,  and  eyebrows  greyi 
-wild  yellowish  and  whilish  spots;  back,  small  coverts  of 
the  wmgs.  and  scapulars  groenish ;  rump  yellow ;  lower 
|>nrl8  yellowish  gretin ;  nbdomen  grey,  with  deeper  spots; 
Win.5  and  tail-fentliora  blackish,  bnrdered  with  ixreenish; 
great  and  lesser  coverts  bordered  with  yellowish  while; 
iris  and  feet  brown;  bill  hoin-colour.  Length,  about  6  inches. 

MtUe  from  its  first  mouH  to  the  age  of  one  yeur.—XW 
•the  upper  and  lower  pjirls  of  the  body  bnck- red »  more  or 
less  lingc/1  with  greenish  and  yellowish;  wing  and  tad- 
feathers  blark,  bordered  with  reddish-green  ;  lower  coverts 
of  the  tail  white,  with  a  great  bruwn  spot  in  the  centre. 

VoitJis?  oftheijsar, — ITpper  parts  grey-brown,  clouded 
"vviih  greoai?ih;  rump  yellowish;  lower  parts  whitish^  with 
btigjludiiial  brown  atid  black  spots. 

Female, —In  all  fi^M, differing  but  little  from  the  young; 
the  plimiagfl  is  clouded  with  greenish  and  yellowish  tints* 
Neither  in  thitj  specie*  nor  m  L,  Pytiopmitacm  Am^  the 
female  ever  ahsnme  the  rod  livery,  whidi  is  only  peculiar 
to  the  male  a^er  its  first  mouU  up  to  the  age  of  one  year- 
Such  IS  ^L  Temmtnck*s  descriptitm  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  *  Mainucl*  (ISitu  ;  l>ut  in  the  third  part  (1^35)*  he 
states  that  the  principal  tinis  nnder  which  the/?m/e  presents 
itself  aio  more  or  less  of  a  brick  or  vermd lion- red,  the 
middle  of  the  belly  bein^  whitish.  The  muies  of  a  year 
old  are  of  a  tarnished  red»  of  a  yelluwish^reil,  of  agreonish- 
yellow,  or  tarnitshed  yellow  clouded  with  reddish.  The  old 
fnniies  have  the  upper  part  of  the  Iwdy  deep  grey,  the 
rump  of  a  yellowish  green,  the  losver  part  of  the  body  of  a 
bright  grey  clouded  with  greenish.  M.  Temminck  adds 
that  he  has  seen  males  with  the  summit  of  the  head,  belly, 
nnd  rump  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  large  brown  band 
bolnud  the  eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  the  old 
female.  M.  Tom  mi  nek  says  (in  I  he  same  part)  of  the 
genus  genciatly^  that  the  red  or  reddish  livery  of  ihe  males 
]M  not,  as  had  been  erroneously  believed,  peculiar  to  u 
limited  perujd  of  life,  but  is  the  perfect  slate  of  plumage  in 
ihe  male  aex:  after  quoting  M.  HreUm*s  proofs  of  iho  ni- 
diflnatiou,  M.  Temuiinck  goes  on  to  state  that  the  old  males 
have  a  red  plomnt^e  ;  the  young  a  reddish  plumage,  reddish- 
yelloNv,  t>r  )elU»wiHh  ;  the  flnuBles  a  yellowish-green,  and 
tlie   yonnt?  a  grey  or  greyish  plumage* 

Mr.  Gould  (Bird^  of  Europe)  observes  that  in  thorainda 
of  many  naturahsts  some  doubts  stdl  exist,  and  that  they 
ovisled  till  lately  in  his  own.  as  to  whether  the  rmh  rosy- 
red  colouring  assumed  by  this  bird  is  characteristic  of  the 
breed injr  seaSim,  or  the  permanent  livery  of  the  adult  male 
He  states  that  during  ]m  recent  visit  to  Vienna  he  had  an 
tipportunity  of  ohs-erving  boih  soxes  in  every  stage»  an  ex- 
am ination  of  which  afforded  him  abumbnt  inoah  tl^al  the 
red  plitmii'^e  i*  acquired  during  the  first  autumn,  for  he  saw 
many  lately  Hedged  that  hud  iheir  plumage  thickly  spotted  ; 
others  that  hud  partially  lo^l  Iheir  spotted  appearance,  and 
h,iid  partly  assumed  the  red  colourmp;  and  others  that  had 
their  ft^arhers  entirely  tinted  of  this  colour;  while  the 
adults,  as  most  ornithologists  have  stated,  were  eharaclerised 
by  a  plumas^e  of  olive  green,  which  ap|>ears  to  be  permanent. 

This  hiixl  is  Lo.rta  curviro&tra  of  Linnoous;  Beevn  in 
crfice,  Crncione  and  Cronero  of  the  Italians;  Bee.  cmise 
and  Bee  rroi^l^  comfnun  of  the  French :  Fichten  Kreuzschtm 
bel  or  KreutzschfrttM  and  Mitthrer  Gebirgs  und  Ftchten- 
KreHfz»chnabel  of  t  lie  Germans  ;  Kniisvinft  of  the  Nether- 
landers  ;  4//flt/r^AV*««/>6  of  the  Scandinavians;  Crosabill^ 
Common  Cro^shill^  or  Shell  Apple  of  the  modern  British ; 
und  GylfmgTites  of  the  antient  Bt  itiih. 

Habits,  Beproduction,  ^*e.  —  WiUughby,  who  notices 
its  change  of  colour,  &ays  that  it  is  a  most  voracious  bird ; 
much  delighted  and  teedmg  ver\'  fat  with  hemp-,seed.  *  It 
also,*  he  adds,  *  loves  lir-keniela.  . . .  They  say,  th:ii 
with  one  stroke  of  its  bill  it  wdl  in  a  trice  diMde  an  apple 
in  halves  that  jt  may  feed  upon  the  kernels,  by  that  means 
doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  orchards.*  Mr»  Townson, 
who  kept  some,  slates  that  the  degi-ee  of  the  lateral  [>ower 
nf  these  birds  is  surprising,  that  they  are  fond  of  exer- 
cising it  for  mere  amusement,  and  are  ihcrofare  not  a  little 
mischievous.  *  My  pot*,'  says  the  lost-mentioned  author, 
'  would  often  come  to  my  table  wbiUt  I  was  wntin£(,  and 
cwry  off  my  pencils,  tittle  chip-boxes  in  which  I  occaiionall)' 
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kept  insects/  titid  other  similar  objects,  mnd  tear  th«in  In 
pieces  in  a  minute.  Tlieir  mode  of  opernlion  is  by  ftnt 
peckin«^  a  little  hole;  in  this  they  insert  their  bUI,  and  tbea 
split  or  tear  the  object  by  the  lateral  force.  When  I  treated 
Ihem,  asl  often  did,  with  almonds  in  tlieir  ihells,  they  gol 
at  the  kernel  in  the  same  manner;  tirsl  peckmg  a  hole  it, 
the  shell,  and  then  enlarging  it  by  wrenching  off  pieces  bj' 
the  lateral  povver.'  Mr.  Yarrell,— who,  in  his  paper  in  ihi 
'  Zoological  Journal,*  from  which  we  have  taken  the  Cf* 
ganization  of  the  bill,  observes  that  notwithstanding  Bui^ 
fon's  assertion  to  the  f^fntiaiy,''  lliey  can  pick  up  and  eat  tbi 
smallest  seeds  and  i^hell  or  husk  hemp  and  similar  seed$,-^ 
tjives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  habit«  oft 
pair  in  captivity.  We  must  premise  that  Wiltughbf  alat 
remarked  that  iTvhen  kept  in  cagoa  Ihey  climb  up  and  dowi 
the  sides  with  their  bills  and  feet,  after  the  manner  of  pafw 
rots.  *  My  friend  Mr.  Morgan,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  k*fpt  a 
pair  of  these  birds  for  some  time,  aiid  had  opportunities  for 
observing  their  curious  habits.  Thc^y  were  itnpaticat 
under  confinement,  and  lestlci^s,  climbing  over  Ihe  wii\^  of 
their  cage,  by  the  use  of  their  beak  and  claws,  like  parroti. 
One  of  their  principal  occupations  wiis  twisting  oul 
ends  of  the  wires  of  Iheir  prison,  which  they  accomj 
with  equal  ease  and  dexterity.  A  short  tlat-head( 
that  confined  some  strong  net-work  was  a  favourite 
on  which  they  tried  Iheir  strength  ;  and  the  male,  who  wiil 
usually  pioneer  in  every  new  exploit,  suceeetled  by  long 
continued  efforts  in  drawing  the  nnil  out  of  the  wwi 
though  not  without  breaking  off  the  point  of  his  beak  in  tbi 
experiment.  Their  unceasing  destruction  of  cages  at 
length  brought  upon  them  sentence  of  Imnishmcnt.  Durinr 
Ihe  period  of  iheu-  captivity  a  comjdete  chan;^e  took  placJ 
in  the  colour  of  their  plutnuge,  without  the  sheddmg  of 
sin tile  feather.* 

The  ne^t  is  generally  phced  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  brsi 
in  fir  and  other  trees;  ii  is  built  of  moas,  lichens,  and 
Bueh  materials,  and  lined  with  feathers.  Eg^»  four  or  fi^ifc 
greyish  or  dirty  white,  with  irregular  bri*;ht  blofKl-fcd 
patches  at  the  larger  end,  and  smaller  specks  dispersed 
over  the  remaining  portions.  Temminck  says  that  in 
Livonia  it  builds  in  the  month  of  May,  but  the  general 
period  of  niditkation  mentioned  by  authors  {a  during  the 
winter  or  very  early  in  spring.  Whilst  they  are  at  work  on 
the  fir-cones  their  note  is  a  pcntle  twitter,  and  they  TO'iv  I* 
seen  elimbing  about  the  branches  like  Ptfrro/* ;  but  ihej 
are  said  besides  to  have  a  pleasant  son<i',  which  i&  only 
poured  forth  in  the  winter  months,  or  at  the  sea^n  of  in* 
cnhaiion. 

M.  Brehm  declares  that  the  n  id  I  fi  rail  on  and  lay  in  j?  of 
egg.H  take;?  place  in  all  Kcaiions,  and  he  attributes  thii  fwu- 
Inuity  to  the  comparative  abundance  or  K*arcity  of  food.  It 
appears  to  bo  certain  that  Crossbills  make  their  nesi*  m 
December,  as  well  as  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

Loralitiefi. — Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  &r.,  America (?)♦ 
and  Japan,  in  whieh  last  locality  it  is  called  Isuga.  The 
Prince  (tf  Musignano  (C.  Bonaparte)  nutes  it  as  very  rart 
and  accidental,  at>pearing  only  in  the  ceddest  wi. 
Rome;  but  as  not  rare  in  Philadelphia  in  the  \s 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  occasional  vii^iUisi  > »  "i; 
British  Isltmd?^.  Willughby  Foys  *  Sometimes  they  »«)• 
over  to  us,  and  in  the  western  part  of  England,  espenalJf 
Worcestershire,  make  bad  work,  spt>iling  a  great  dtfil  of 
fruit  in  our  orchards.*  About  the  commencement  of  d»* 
present  century  a  large  flight  came  to  the  south  of  Ireland 
in  the  autumn^  and  did  much  damage  to  the  apples,  &e; 
nnmbeis  of  these  birds  were  taken  and  kept  in  rage«  at  j" 
that  time.  Mr.  Selby  notices  the  immense  flocks  ib*l 
visited  England  and  Scotland  in  1821.  They  spicfd 
themselves  through  the  country,  and  were  to  Ihj  s«C1 
in  all  woods  and  plantations  where  the  fir-tree  abounil*fl 
Their  first  appearance  was  in  the  early  part  uf  Jan^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Hocks  seemed  to  cw*» 
siHt  of  females  and  the  young  of  the  year  (the  males  p<>** 
sesi-ing  the  red  plumage  assumed  from  iho  tlrsl  m« 
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id  of  that  year).  Many  of  llie  females  killed  Uy  Mr* 
slimvtHi  plainly,  from  ihe  denuded  slule  of  their 
Es  tUat  lliey  had  been  entpiged  in  ine nidation  some 
kr^vious  10  tbeir  arrival ;  which  circumi»tance.  he  ob- 
t,  agrt-e*  ^vith  the  account  given  of  ihe  early  period  at 
I  Ihey  breed  in  hijrlier  latitudes.  ITiey  cununued  in 
n  nil  rt»war»U  tbe  autumn,  but  kept  moving  north- 
fi->r  Mr.  Selby  found  iheci  in  September  particularly 
liint  in  all  the  fir-tractis  of  Scoilnnd  afier  they  had 
f  disappeared  i^outh  of  the  Tweed.  Since  that  time 
rite»  m  1825)  none  had  come  under  bi9  observation, 
iludeii  to  the  ^reat  havoc  they  commit  in  the  apple 
N£flr  orchard!)  in  their  occasional  visits  to  the  south, 
iiliinjj  I  lie  fruit  in  halves  for  the  sake  of  Ihe  enclosed 
Mr.  Hoy,  of  Stoke  Kayland,  in  Suffolk,  who  gives 
lcrc*tinir  account  of  the  habits  of  these  birds,  says 
h>m  18'il  to  ihc  middle  of  May,  1822,  CroNi»hilU  were 
numerous  in  thai  county,  and,  ha  beheves.  extended 
Bights  into  many  parts  of  England.  {LoudonsJ/a- 
e  of  Nat,  Hut ,  January,  1834.)  Mr.  Knapp  notice* 
Bi^ioufd  viKits  m  Mnall  parties,  and  ihe  damage  it  does 
orchard*  lie  ^ys  that  a  pair  wan  brought  to  him 
nrly  in  Angust,  and  the  breast  of  the  female  being 
bare  of  foutherB>,  as  is  observed  in  siitmi^  birds,  he 
it  is  probable  that  she  had  a  nest  in  the  neii^hhour- 
There  are  a  fe\f  instances  recorded  of  itii  breeding 

iilf  io  ^/n>i.— The  flesh  of  the  Common  Crossbill  is 
Bavourcd.  Mn  Gould  saw  in  the  bird-market  of 
i  multitudes  of  Crossbills  expo&ed  for  sale  ^vith  ^wat- 
ftartins,  and  many  others  of  the  i^maller  birds,  for  the 
454  of  the  table;  of  the^e  the  Cryssbill  appeared  to 
Seially  in  requcM  from  ita  supenonty  of  size  and  it* 
and  %voIl-iasled  Jlesh,  to  the  ^'ood  qualities  of  which 
•on Id  hears  lesiimuny.  The  t^ame  author  notieos  it 
(DJng  to  be  ul'  all  the  small  birds  the  least  distrustful 
i,  and  states  that  when  Jlock^  arrive  in  this  counlry 
»r«  are  taken  by  a  bird  limed  twig  at  I  ached  to  the 
fisbingvrod. 


male  {  upper  fljfiire*  yoang  of  Utn  yciif ;  iciw«r,  ulatL 

lODROM  IC  S  PI  R  A  L  f  Xolat;,  ohl  it  I  ue,  ?pnfio^,  c^jurse), 
f\<e  on  whuh  u  ship  saib  ^hcn  her  eouree  is  always 
I  point  of  the  compass,     li  is  called  in  English  worku 

Mil  MB  Ll?fB. 

I'OLA,    [.IksuiTs.] 

l^EPKE,  a  deparlment  in  the  sotilh  of  France,  bounded 
norrb-easl  by  the  department  of  Haute- Loire,  on  the 
1^  that  of  Ardet'he,  on  the  south  cast  and  south  by 
if  Gard,  on  the  souih-we^t  and  we^t  by  that  of 
|>IV  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Cantal.  The 
|f  the  depurtmenl  h  nearly  oval  ;  ils  greatest  length 
in  norlh-wesl  to  south-east,  from  the  bnnks  of  lUe 
river  Bcjs,  vnhuh  beparates  this  deimrtment  from  that 
itai,  to  the  Lieighbourhood  of  St,  Jeau  de  Gord  f  Gard], 


64  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is,  from  Ihc  banks  of  t!i#  , 
Borne,  which  separalcs  this  department  from  that  of  Ar 
di^ehe,  to  the  juncriun  of  the  Jonte  and  Ihe  Tarn,  57  miles,  \ 
The  areaof  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  1992  squart  ' 
miles,  >>eing   corsiderably   under  the   avcrat^e  size  of  the  / 
French  departments,   and   rather  lesst    thnn   the  Englisb  | 
county  of  Norfolk     The  i*opulalion  in  1S31  was  14(»,34r|i 
in  1B36  it  wu.h  141,733,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  ofl 
1386,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  giving  71  inhabitantf  f 
to  a  square  mUe,  less  than  one-half  the  average  density  ofl 
population  in  France,  and  about  equal  to  the  density  o(? 
populatiun  in  Westmorehindp  liic  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  ^ 
English  counties.     Mende,  the  capital,  is  in"  44"  31'  N.  hit* 
and  3**  29'  E,  long.,  302  mile*  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east 
of  Paris,  or  335  rades  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Ne- 
vera,  Mr»ulins,  Clermont,  and  St  Flour.  i 

The  department  is  altogether  of  a  mountainous  character* 
Tlie  C^vemies  cross  it  in  the  south-western  part;  Mont  Lo- 
z^re,  one  of  the  loftiest  tnountains  of  this  range,  is  48S5  feet 
high  fMallo  Brun),  and  p:ives  name  to  the  department :  tha 
Ri>c  de  Mai  pert  us  in  the  immediate  neighbour  hooti  of  Lozere 
(if  indeed  it  be  not  one  of  the  peaks  of  Lozfire  itself)  is  5508 
feet  high.  The  chain  of  La  Margeride,  which  branches  off  ^ 
from  the  C^vennes  at  Mont  Loz?re,  and  unites  that  moun- 
tain-range with  the  volcanic  proup  of  Auvergne,  extends 
through  the  deparlment  in  the  direction  of  ils  length;  and 
III©  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  eastern  part,  and 
extend  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Aveyron.  Th« 
mountain  ranges  of  the  C<?fenne$  and  La  Marj^eiide  deter- 
mine the  watershed  of  the  department,  and  divide  itbctweea 
three  of  the  great  river-basins  of  France.  The  ^mall  por- 
tion on  the  south-east,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  cresti 
of  the  Ccvennes,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne;  the 
rest  of  the  deparlment  is  divided  by  the  mountains  of  la 
M«rserido,  between  the  basin  of  the  lx»ire  in  the  north  and 
that  of  the  Garonne  in  the  west:  the  part  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  con*iuerably  larger  than 
either  of  the  others. 

The  department  is  chiefly  occupied  hy  the  primitive 
rocks  which  constitute  the  mass  ttf  the  Ccvennes  and  ihe 
connected  mountains.  On  the  south  eastern  slope  of  tho 
DHennes,  towards  tho  has  in  of  the  Rht>ne,  the  granites 
and  other  primitive  rock*  are  covered  wiih  the  strata  of 
later  formation  which  intervene  between  llic  chalk  and  the 
saliferous  sandstone.  The  same  strata  overspread  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  ihc  wei»leni  ^ide  of  the  deparlment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tarn  and  the  1^1,  and  in  ihe  counlry  be- 
tween tliem.  One  or  two  extinct  vnlranoes  have  been 
observed  within  the  limits  of  this  department ;  but  ihey  aio 
not  so  numerous  as  m  the  adjacent  departments  of  Haute^ 
Lone  and  Canlal. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  deparlment  is  not  great:  lead, 
silver,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron  ore  lire  procured.  Thero 
IS  not  however  any  coal,  nor  are  ihere  any  works  for  smelt- 
ing or  working  iron.  '^Marblo,  freestone  for  building,  «*nd 
}^'psum,  are  quarried;  and  there  are  some  mineral  sprtngis 
of  which  the  moj$t  frequented  are  those  of  Bagnols  les  Bains 
near  Mende. 

The  rivers  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which 
lies  wiihin  the  department.  To  the  basin  of  the  Rhone 
htdong  the  Ct^ze,  which  ri>^es  in  Mont  Lozcre,  and  brings 
diiwn  particles  of  g«dd  ;  the  Gar  don  d' A  la  is,  tho  Gard  on  d%'. 
Mialcti,  and  the  Gazizan,  which  unite  their  slreauis  in  tho 
adjacent  dcpnrtment  of  tho  Gard,  on  the  eiuitern  border  of 
which  all  these  rivers  join  Ihe  Rhone.  The  Chassezac  and 
the  Borne  water  the  east  side  of  the  department,  and  flow 
by  the  Ardeche  into  the  Rhone.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
belong  the  Allier,  which  rises  in  the  north*easlern  slopes 
of  La  Marftende,  and  fur  some  dislanre  separates  this  de- 
partment  from  the  adjacent  department  of  Anleche  and 
Haute-Loire  ;  the  Chapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  al-o 
ri.^e  on  the  same  slojio  and  flow  northward  mto  the  Alher. 
To  tho  basin  of  the  Garonne  belong  the  Lot  tmd  the  Tarn. 
The  I^t  ri^es  in  I  bo  south- western  slope  of  La  Margeride, 
not  far  from  Mont  Loz^re,  and  flows  west  hy  Mende  and 
Chanac  into  the  department  of  Avcyron  :  noarly  40  miles 
of  its  course  belong  to  this  department.  It  receives  the 
Coulani^cs  and  some  other  small  streams:  the  Coulognel 
and  some  others  fall  into  the  Coulanges.  The  Trueyre,  or 
Truy<ire,  a  more  important  tributary,  rises  in  Ihe  slope  of 
La  Margeride,  and  Hows  north-west;  it  does  not  join  the 
Lot  till  far  beyond  the  boundar)  of  this  dopurtmeui.  The 
B6s,  a  tributary  of  the  TruySre,  fuxms  the  bouadary  bolweea 
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carried  on  to  some  extent.  Chesnuts  are  prepared  for  sea- 
stores  in  considerable  quantity.  But  the  different  branches 
of  industry  are  not  suliicient  to  give  employment  to  the 
inhabitants,  a  number  of  whom  emigrate  yearly  to  the 
more  southern  departments  to  obtain  work  as  mowers 
and  reapers.  The  trade  of  the  department  is  trifling ;  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  labour  of  the  conveyance 
over  the  mountains  are  great  impediments.  The  exports 
are  cattle,  chesnuts,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Mende,  the 
bishops  of  which  are  suffras^ans  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit 
of  the  Academie  Universitaire  of  Nimcs.  It  is  in  the  ninth 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Mont- 
pellier.  It  returns  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. In  respect  of  education  it  is  below  the  average  of 
France ;  the  number  of  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  Jfif*/8-29  who  could  read  and  write  was  twenty- 
seven  in  every  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being  thirty- 
nine. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
Gabali,  a  Celtic  people.  Their  capital  was  Anderitum, 
afterwards  called  C£abali,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  now 
Javds,  a  village  between  St.  Chely  and  Mende.  Several 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Javols ;  such  as  the 
ruins  of  columns,  statues,  and  buildings ;  coins,  medals, 
and  vases.  Traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  have  been  observed  in  this  de- 
partment. Some  of  the  Celtic  monuments  called  dol-mens 
are  yet  in  existence. 

Before  the  Revolution  this  department  constituted  for 
the  mo6t  part  the  province  of  G^vaudan  in  Languedoc. 
Portions  of  the  district  of  Le  Velay  and  of  the  diocese  of 
Ui^  both  also  in  Languedoc,  are  included  in  the  present 
limits. 

LlfBECK  is  situated  in  53°  51'  N.  lat.  and  10°  50'  E. 
long.,  on  a  long  eminence  between  the  rivets  Trave  and 
Wakenitz.  Its  territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  on  the  west  by  Oldenburg  and  Holstein, 
and  on  the  south  by  Lauenburg ;  the  northern  part,  be- 
tween Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  extends  to  the  Baltic. 
Its  territorial  possessions  were  formerly  very  scattered; 
lome  detached  portions  were  in  Holstein,  some  in  Lauen- 
burg, and  others  in  Mecklenburg.  By  the  decision  of  the 
diet  in  February,  1803.  modifie<l  in  1804  by  a  treaty  with 
Oldenburg,  it  obtained,  in  exchange  for  many  of  its  distant  ' 
districts,  a  continuous  tract  on  the  Trave.  It  is  very  uncertain  J 
at  what  time  a  town  was  first  erected  on  this  spot.  There  , 
is  evidence  that  a  flourishing  commercial  town  existed  here  { 
in  tlie  eighth  century,  which  was  built  by  the  Wilzen.  a  ' 
Slavonian  tribe,  as  a  place  of  arms,  on  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Schwartau.  This  was  Old  Liibeck.  which  was  however  I 
soon  taken  by  the  Obotriti,  whose  king,  Henry,  chose  it  for 
his  r^idcnce.  In  1139.thc  Rugians  took  the  place  and 
totally  destroyed  it,  upon  which  Adolphus  II.,  count  of 
Holstein,  founded  the  present  city  of  Liibeck  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trave  in  1140.  He  peopled  it  with  fugitives  and 
settlers  from  Westphalia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  mer- 
chants from  Bardewick ;  but  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  being  jealous  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Liibeck,  to  the 
detriment  of  Bardewick,  did  his  utmost  to  interrupt  its 
commerce  by  land.  In  1157  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  1158  Adolphus  ceded  it  and  its  territory  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  rebuilt  the  town,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  gave  it  magistrates  of  its  own,  granted  it  several  pri- 
vileges, allowed  the  northern  nations  a  free  trade  to  it,  and 
mre  it  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called  das  Liibische 
HecM,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  so  many  coi^n- 
tries  and  cities.  In  11G3  the  see  of  the  bishopric  of  Olden- 
bmg,  founded  in  952  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  was  trans- 
ferrad,  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Ceroid,  to  Liibeck.    This 

Soved  a  great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  churches  of  St. 
ary  and  St.  Peter  were  already  built,  and  the  cathedral 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Ceroid  in  1170.  Henry  the  Lion 
being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Liibeck  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  during  whose  ab- 
sence in  the  Holy  Land,  Henry  returned  from  England, 
and  recovered  it,  but  had  held  it  only  three  years  when  it 
was  taken  by  Adolphus  III.,  count  of  Holstein  (1 192).  Ten 
years  later  it  was  taken  by  Woldemar,  brother  of  Canute, 
king  of  Denmark.  The  Danes  proved  very  oppressive  mas- 
ters, and  the  citizens,  taking  advantage  of  some  favourable 
feirMnutaneeSt  expelled  the  Danish  garrison  in  1226,  and 
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placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  who  confirmed  all  their  privileges,  and  made 
Liibeck  a  free  imperial  city. 

Tlie  citizens  had  many  contests  to  maintain  with  their 
jealous  and  powerful  neighbours,  but  their  valour  and  pru- 
dence triumphed  on  every  occasion.  The  wealth  and  power 
of  Liibeck  increased,  and  it  joined  the  Hanscatic  League, 
of  which  it  became  the  head.  [Hansk  Towns.]  Its  flcet» 
commanded  the  Baltic ;  Gustavus  Wasa  found  an  asylum 
in  its  walls  against  Christian  IT.,  and  Liibeck*s  voice  de- 
cided in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Liibeck  during  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  dreadful  pestilence  called  the  'black  death*  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  in  five  months,  in  1350,  between 
80,000  and  90,000  persons,  without  depriving  the  city  of 
more  than  half  of  its  population.  This  number  is  presumed 
however  by  some  writers  to  be  far  above  the  truth ;  yet  it 
appears  that,  200  years  later,  in  April,  1580,  between  50,000 
and  60,000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  were  numbered,  whieh 
would  certainly  imply  a  population  of  200,000  souls.  From 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hansa  in  1630  to  the  present  day. 
Liibeck  has  passed  through  numerous  vicissitudes.  The 
storms  of  the  French  revolution  fatally  affected  Lubeck. 
The  occupation  of  the  citv  by  Bliicher  after  his  retreat  from 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  his  brave  but  unsuccessful  defence 
against  70,000  French  soldiers,  led  to  the  plunder  of  the 
town  during  three  days,  when  many  of  the  defenceless 
citizens  were  murdered,  and  property  to  an  immense  amount 
was  carried  off  or  wantonly  destroyeil.  Liibeck,  like  Ham- 
burg, was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  in  181 0, 
and  so  remained  till  it  recovered  its  freedom  artcr  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  in  1813. 

Liibeck,  in  its  present  state,  is  no  longer  a  fortified  town ; 
the  old  ramparts  are  converted  into  public  walks,  and  the 
city,  being  on  a  moderate  eminence  between  the  Trave  and 
the  Wakenitz,  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  very  clean 
and  cheerful.  The  interior  is  more  regular  than  in  most  of 
the  old  German  towns,  it  being  intersected  by  several  broad 
and  straight  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone.  A 
great  number  of  the  houses  are  in  the  old-fashioned  style, 
with  the  gable  ends  towards  the  street,  but  the  more  modern 
are  in  better  taste.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
valuable  paintings  and  remains  of  antiquity,  there  are  five 
parish  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Mary  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  northern  Germany.  It 
is  340  feet  long,  and  the  middle  nave  152  feet  high  (so 
stated  by  Zeitz)  and  45  wide.  The  church  contains  va- 
luable paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Perugino,  Aldderfor, 
and  other  masters,  a  very  curious  astronomical  clock,  a '  Dance 
of  Death,'  a  fine  organ,  and  a  remarkable  altar  by  Guillinus 
of  Antwerp,  &c.  The  other  churches  are  much  inferior  to 
St.  Marv's.  Lubeck  is  celebrated  for  its  charitable  institu- 
tions, which  are  numerous  and  admirably  conducted.  The 
other  public  establishments  and  buildings  are  the  gymna- 
sium, the  commercial  institution,  the  patriotic  society,  the 
mechanics'  school  of  design,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
the  Calvinist  church,  and  many  others.  The  senate-house, 
an  antient  Gothic  building,  contains  the  hall  where  the 
deputies  of  the  Hansa  formerly  met 

The  territory  which  we  have  already  described,  including 
the  detached  district  and  those  which  it  possesses  in  common 
with  Hamburg  [Hamburg],  is  about  130  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  population  which  may  now  be  estimated  at 
46,500,  that  of  the  city  being  20,000  at  the  most,  that  of 
Travemunde  1 100,  and  of  BergedorfT  and  its  district  5300. 
The  manufactures  are  of  very  various  kinds,  but  none  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  is  beginning  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  has  80  ships  of  its  own,  and  the 
arrivals  are  above  900  annually.  At  the  moment  that  this 
article  is  written,  a  question  of  vital  importance  is  pending. 
Between  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  there  has  alwavs  been  a 
great  transit  trade ;  the  route  is  partly  through  the  Danish 
territories,  and  has  hitherto  been  free  from  all  tolls.  But 
in  defiance  of  antient  and  still  subsisting  treaties  between 
Denmark  and  the  two  cities,  the  Danish  government  has 
lately  imposed  a  very  heavy  duty  on  all  goods  going  from 
Hamburg  to  Liibeck,  and  vice  versci.  It  is  singular  that 
the  duty  on  the  first  is  fixed  at  double  that  on  the  second. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  this  were  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
England,  as  the  goods,  chiefiy  British  colonial  produce  and 
manufactured  articles,   sent  ftom  Hamburg  to  Liibeck« 
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arooiiiU  to  abovo  a  million  sterling  annuallyt  wlulc  the 
Russian  ond  Swedisih  |»oods  from  Liibeck  to  Il:imlnirg  do 
luit  fxrt'od  '200,t)aoA  The  two  cities  Imvo  appi-aknl  to  ihc 
diet  uf  the  Gerraau  confederation,  whose  decision  is  anxioui^ly 
c'xpetlL'd.  For  some  years  post  Ihcio  lias  been  a  rej^uliir 
coioraonieation  by  steam-boats  between  Liibeck  and  St. 
Petersburg:  the  Yoyage  in  generully  made  in  three  and  a 
half  or  four  day«.  (Hasselt  Geog.t  voL  v, ;  Stein,  Geog.; 
Zviiz^  Afmchten  von  Liibeck,} 

LUBECK  (Principality).  [OLDENiiTjao.] 
LUBIENIKTSKI  (Latinized  Lubicniecim}.  There  are 
five  |)er^on8  of  this  name  cone  Andrew,  two  Christopher, 
and  iwo  SlaniNlaus),  all  distinguished  in  the  Polish  Saei- 
tiiun  ("ontroverny.  A  list  of  Ihuir  several  writings  may  bo 
found  in  Sandius»  '  BiVd,  Anlitrin.,*  Freisladt,  16S4»  The 
subject  of  the  prej»ent  article  i^  Stanislaus  the  younger,  son 
of  Christopher,  who  was  born  at  Cracow,  Aui^ust  23,  1623; 
and  died  in  exile  at  Hamburg,  May  IB,  lti75.  He  was 
minister  of  a  church  at  LubUn,  until  driven  out  by  the  arm 
of  power  for  his  opinions.  He  died,  a*  is  stated^  by  poison  : 
a  fact  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daughters,  and  the 
serious  illness  of  !uh  wife,  afler  eating  of  the  same  dish^  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hamburg  majL^istraey  to  iastilute  the 
investiji^atioii  ustial  in  cases  of  audden  death* 

The  theological  works  of  Lubienietski  are  numerous^  and 
may  be  found  in  Sandius,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  His- 
toria  Reft^rmalionis  Polonicrc,*  published  in  lfi85»  at  Freis- 
tadt,  with  a  Life  prefixed.  But  the  work  which  makes  his 
Topululion  more  European,  and  entitles  him  to  a  place  here, 
is  his  *  Theatnim  Cometieum.'  This  work  was  published 
lU  Aiusterdam  in  1667  (Sandms  and  Weidler),  but  a  copy 
in  our  possession  has  a  Ley  den  title-page,  and  the  dale 
\i\%\.  This  change  ofltUcs  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
eilitiou  was  formerly  not  uncomnn>n,  and  has  caused  much 
confusion.  A  pictorial  frontispiece  has  the  folio wmg  ana* 
Kram  for  Stanislaus  Ltibienieeiiis :  *  Satis  in  ulua  Jesu 
lucebls.* 

Tlie  '  Tlieatrum  Comet icum'  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  Cijntains  the  correspondence  of  the  author  with  men  of 
science  throughout  Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  comets  of 
1064  and  1665  ;  and  has  in  it  communications  from  Vosyius, 
Oldenburg,  Hcvelius.  Kircher^  Bouillaud,  Von  Guericko, 
&:c.  Sec.  The  second  part  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
all  the  comets  (415  in  number)  recorded  in  history  down  to 
the  year  1665.  It  is  written  in  support  of  ihe  hypothesis 
that  comets  |ior1cnd  both  good  and  evil,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  notion  that  Ihey  were  harbingers  of  mistbrtune 
<inly;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  history,  it  being 
fMearly  shown  that  public  events  of  both  charaeiers  usually 
followed  close  upon  comets.  Thus  he  pointy  out  that 
'  though  the  comet  of  323  strengthened  the  heresy  pf  Arius, 
it  also  brought  about  Ihe  council  of  Nice;  and  this,  fmm 
J^ultienietHki,  was  not  a  little  satirical.  We  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  conclude  that  the  author  maintained  his  hypo- 
thesis in  good  faith,  or  to  suspect  that  he  chose  hh  liu(3  of 
firgument  as  the  best  practical  mode  of  attacking  the  pre* 
sading  terrors.  And  our  doubt  kH^>ra€^  strtmger  when  we 
fee  that  in  the  third  part,  c<ille<l  'Theatri  Conictici  exitus,' 
he  rather  widens  his  hyi^oihcsis;  and  whereas  he  had  be- 
fore muinlained  that  cumets  foretell  both  good  and  evil,  he 
11  ow  asserts  the  dilemma  that  they  predict  hoik  or  neither, 
but  sldl  cautiously. 

In  the  luio  discussions  about  Halley's  comet  this  work  of 
Lubienietski  was  freely  cite^l  in  proof  of  one  and  another 
former  appearance,  or  presumed  appearance,  of  that  nicmo- 
^.rablo  body.  It  seems  to  have  beon  taken  for  granted  that 
^th©  mere  mention  of  a  comet  by  this  author  is  suflicient 
^•evidence  of  its  having  really  ap^xared,  II  may  be  useful 
therefore  mi  future  occasions  to  recommend  those  who 
1  %ould  prove  a  comet  from  the  *Theatrura  Cometicum  *  (and 
[the  fifLiQC  caution  may  bo  given  with  respect  to  Riccioir^ 
flist),  first  to  examine  the  authority  on  which  the  fact  rests, 
yi^ubienietski  boa  collected  every  instance,  and  gives  his 
k-originals ;  but  this,  though  done  with  cure  and  great  learn- 
ling  (exhibiting  a  mass  of  research  which  will  appear  won- 
U^erful  when  wo  remember  that  the  investigator  was  driven 
I  lh)m  cotmtry  to  country,  and  engaged  in  continual  tbeolo- 
r«ical  controversy),  should  only  serve  to  enable  the  reader  to 
L  dificriminatc*  Many  of  the  authorities  cited  are  worthless, 
|«nd  it  even  happens  that  the  original  historian  of  one  of 
RLubienietski's  cometa  was  born  many  hundred  years  after 
("tlio  phenomenon  for  thQ  app^j^aucc  of  which  ho  is  made 
sufiicient  cyicl^QCCt  I 
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LUBLIN,  a  woiwodschaft,cir  provincei  of  the  kingdoin  «|^ 

Poland,  is  composed  of  the  circles  of  Lublin,  Clielra,  Jo 

fow.and  Zamoski*  which  Ibrmcrly  belonged  to  thokinf^oll 

of  Galicia.  and  were  ceded  by  Austria  in  lS!i)  to  thegronl 

duchy  of  Warsaw.     It  hcs  between  SO*"  17' and  5 1*  43*1 

lat.,  and  21"  4^  and  24"^  7*  E  long,,  compi 

66:i0  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  500. i 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  byPodlachia* 

Russia,  on  the  south  by  Galicia,  ami  on  tl 

domir.     The  Vistula  separates  it  fVoin  *^' 

IVom  Rusiia,  and  the  Wieprz  (whicli 

somedislance  from  Podlarhia.    This  pr  »... 

forests,  and  in  some  parts  morasses,  but  lii 

tracts  of  good  arable  land,  and  pasturage  wiU. 

cattle.    There  are  no  metals  except  bog-ore.     It  is  *\\\\\ 

into  four  circles  (in  Polish  obwodt^^  vue.  Lubhn* 

Ilrubieszow,  and  Krasnistaw. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  circle  of  Lublin,  beside*  tiwj 
pilal,  are  the  following :  Lubartow,  on  the  Wieprr,  hi 
castle,  three  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  31? 
bitaiits.  Kurow,  on  the  Kurowka,  has  a  fine  palace  c 
Potocki,  two  churches,  and  I'J^U  inhabitants.  In  Ittl 
mincrul  spring  was  discovered*  Ihe  waters  of  which 
semble  those  of  Pvrmont :  Pula^vy,  on  the  Vistula,  was  oi 
the  residence  of  Prince  Ciartorj^ski,  whose  splendid  paha 
with  its  library  of  ftO.OOO  volumes,  many  MSS,,  a  coUccik 
of  rare  Polish  antiquities,  and  coiinlless  treasuret  of  ifl 
was  celebrated  ihroughoul  Europe.  The  park 
finest  tn  Poland,  with  the  famous  temple  of  the  T 
country-seats  of  Marynke  and  Parchatka,  and  the 
dairy-farm  in  an  island  of  the  Vistula,  the  banks  of 
were  covered  with  pretty  country-houses.  Such 
lawy,  but  all  is  now  desolate ;  the  Russians  laid  the  wh 
waste  in  I B31 ,  during  the  ill-fated  Polish  revolotioft,  > 
treasures  of  art  were  destroyed,  despoiled,  or  carried  an 
e^^tnte  confiscated,  and  ihe  noble  owner  driven  intoextli 
mosir,  the  capital  of  ihe  circle  of  that  name,  a  very  j 
fortress,  is  situated  on  the  Wieprz.  It  was  fou 
ITiSs  by  John  Zamoyski,  after  his  victory  over  the  i 
Maximiliun  of  Austria*  The  houses  were  built 
Ilaimn  slyle;  and  a  high  school  witha  considorablelibmr). 
which  wa^i  long  celcbraled,  was  founded  in  16U5*  ITmj 
Cossacks  and  Swedes  besieged  it  without  success.  On  tht 
partition  of  Poland,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria.  In 
the  Poles  took  it;  and  in  1813  the  Russians,  In  Id 
Polish  stale  bought  the  town  and  environs  of  Count  i 
laus  Zamoyski,  wlio  received  for  it  above  fifky  (States  ^ 
longing  to  the  stale.  Hereupon  the  place  was  still 
strongly  fortilled,  and  was  deprived  of  its  extensive  suburbs, 
It  bos  however  still  abovo  4000  inhubitaiitH,  with  tlic  tlinf 
extensive  palace  of  Count  Zamoyski,  several  considerable 
buildings,  among  whicli  are  the  arsenal,  four  churrhe%  tbe 
town-hall,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre.  All  the 
institutions  are  abolished.  tl ruhleszow,  silunted  i 
Huljtwa,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  has  three  eliurd 
conveni.and  31IU0  inhabitants.  Krasnistaw,  on  theWil^] 
and  a  lake,  is  a  wallc(l  town  ;  it  has  a  palace,  fbrme  " 
see  of  the  Romish  bibhop  of  Chelm,  who  now  i 
Lublin,  se\^erul  churches,  and  '2952  inhabitants* 
xvhom  are  many  Je\vs.  (Jhelm,  in  this  circle,  the  «t  tf  tl 
Greek  bishop,  has  a  castle  on  a  high  hilh  sevoil  Gntl  \ 
and  Romish  churches  u  Piari^t  oollege,  a  gytoiiitiaiii  w^ 
2U00  inhribitaiUs, 

LUBUN,  the  capital  of  the  government  and  o(  the  , 
circle,  is  in  51"  16'  N.  laL  and  W  30'  K.  long.  It  t*  i 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Bystrirza,  and  is  luf 
rounded  witli  walls,  ditches,  and  great  lakes ;  it  is  divM 
into  the  tipper  and  lower  town,  of  which  the  latter  is  chiefly 
inhahiteil  by  Jews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  casfia  on  a  Ldl 
and  is  Ihe  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  app^  •  '»'  njA-f 
considerable  buildings  are    the    fine  town  vr 

chnrtdics,  of  which  the  cathedral,  dedirn^  d  ^  i 

and  the  churches  of  the  Ex-Jesuits,  t]  I'v 

Dominicans,  and  the  Carmelites,  are  wtu  i  i   < 

arc  twelve  monks'  and  six  nuns'  convents  t^niL*  •!  wijM-i 
have  been  suppressed),  a  Piarist  college,  a  s)  n  t;joguev  i 
gymnasium,  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  agricultural  toci*W» 
and  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The  tovu 
has  three  annual  fairs,  which  were  frequented  by 
numbers  of  German,  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  and " 
ish  merchants,  and  it  had  a  great  trade  in  v  t< 

corn, and  Hungarian  wines; but  the  late  eves 
le^  hftd  ttn  injufious  effect  oa  the  tntde  Qt  xui^  wwini' 
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ihej  have  had  on  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  \v'hich 
was  just  beginning  to  flourish.    The  population  is  12,500. 

LUC,  DE.    [Dk  Luc] 

LUCA'NUS,  MARCUS  ANNiEUS,  was  born  at  Cor- 
duba  (Cordova),  in  the  province  of  Bictica,  in  Spain,  a.d. 
3tt.  He  was  the  son  of  M.  Annscus  Mela,  who  was  the 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  Rome  under  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  of  the  time.  His  poetry  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Nero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  quaystor  and 
augur.  Lucan  did  not  however  remain  long  in  the  imi>e- 
rial  favour.  Nero  was  ambitious  of  being  considered  the 
best  poet  of  his  age ;  and  Lucan  was  foolish  enough  to 
enter  into  competition  with  his  imperial  master,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  for  the  best  poem  in  a  literary  contest  with 
the  emperor.  Lucan  was  acconlingly  forbidden  to  publish 
any  more  poems ;  and  simply,  as  it  appears,  on  account  of 
this  prohibition  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Piso  and 
many  others  to  assassinate  Nero.  (Tac,  Ann,,  xv.  40.) 
This  conspiracy  was  detected,  and  Lucan,  being  condemned 
to  death,  opened  his  veins,  and  died  repeating  some  of  his 
own  verses,  which  describe<l  the  death  of  a  wounded  sol- 
dier in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood.  (Tac,  Atm,,  xv.  70.) 
Ue  died  a.d.  65,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Lucan  wrote  many  poems,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us ;  which  were  entitled  respectively,  *  Catacausmos  lliacus,' 
•  Catalogus  Heroidum/  *  Hectoris  Lyra,'  *  Orpheus,'  *  Sa- 
turnalia,* *  Silvarum  libri  x.,'  *  Medea,'  an  unfinished  tra- 
pedy,  '  SatiricsB  Fabuloo  xiv.,'  &c.  The  only  work  extant 
18  a  poem  on  the  civil  war  between  Co^ar  and  Pompey,  en- 
titled  *  Pharsalia,'  which  gives  an  account  of  the  war  from 
its  ccmmencement  to  Caesar's  visit  to  Cleopatra  in  Egypt. 
Tlie  poem  is  com  prised  in  ten  books  at  present ;  but  since 
the  tenth  book  leaves  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  narra- 
tive, it  is  probable  that  some  part  has  been  lost,  or  that  the 
poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  extrav'agant  adulation  of 
Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even  exceeds  the  base  subserviency 
ofthe  poets  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  'Pharsalia' contains 
many  vigorous  and  animated  descriptions,  and  the  sneeches 
are  characterised  b^  considerable  rhetorical  merits,  but  the 
language  is  often  intlated,  and  the  expressions  extremely 
laboured  and  artificial ;  the  poem  is  also  deficient  in  that 
truth  to  nature,  and  in  those  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination,  which  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  class  of 
readers.  Still  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  youth 
of  the  author,  who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably 
have  cured  himself  of  those  faults  and  defects  which  are 
now  so  conspicuous  in  his  poem. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are  bv  Burmann  (1740), 
BenUcy  (1760),  Weber  (1831),  4ind  Weise  (1835).  Among 
the  numerous  translations  of  the  *  Pharsalia*  those  most 
deserving  of  notice  are — in  French,  by  Marmontel  (17C6), 
and  Br^beuf  (1795) ;  in  English,  by  Rowe  (1718),  and  by 
May  (1627),  who  also  published  in  1G30  a  continuation  of 
the  poem  to  the  death  of  Julius  Ciosar,  which  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin  verse  (1G40);  and  in  Italian,  by  Cris- 
toforo6ocella(]804). 

LUCAS,  PAUL,  born  at  Rouen  in  1664,  first  tra- 
velled in  the  Levant  as  a  jeweller,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Venetian  service  against  the  Turks.  In  1696  he  returned 
to  France,  bringing  with  him  a  collection  of  antient  coins, 
eograved  stones,  and  other  curiosities  which  were  purchased 
for  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1699  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  cataracts.  He  after- 
wards visited  Cyprus,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  but  was 
at  last  plundered  at  fiagdad  of  most  of  the  objects  of 
curiosity  which  he  had  collected  in  his  journey.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1 703,  and  publishcil  the  narrative  of  his 
journey,  *  Voyage  au  I-«vant,'  1704,  which  contaius  numer- 
ous  exaggerations  and  absurd  stories.  Lucas  was  not  defi- 
cient in  observation,  but  he  did  not  always  tell  the  truth  ; 
perhaps  he  thought  that  a  dash  of  the  marvellous  would 
enhance  his  narrative,  or  perhaps  he  listened  credulouslv 
to  the  stories  of  others.  In  1705  ne  was  sent  by  Louis  XI V. 
to  ^e  Levant  again,  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections, 
and  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Barbary, 
and  returned  to  France  in  1708.  He  published  the  narra- 
tive of  this  second  journey  in  1710:  *  Voyage  dans  la  Grece, 
FAsie  Mineure,  la  Macedoine^  et  TAfrique.'  This  work  con- 
tains some  interesting  memoirs  by  other  travellers  concern- 
ing Cyrenaica  and  Tunis.    Louis  XIV.  seat  him  out  again 


in  1714,  when  he  visited  most  of  the  same  countries  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  preceding  joumev,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  his  former  observations.  He  returned  to  Paris 
in  1717,  and  in  1719  published  an  account  of  this  third 
journey :  *  Voyage  dans  la  Turquie,  1*  Asie,  Syrie,  Palestine^ 
£g}'pte,  &c.,'  which  is  the  best  of  the  three,  though  it  also 
contains  some  strange  stories.  Lucas  travelled  once  more 
in  the  Levant,  and  at  last  died  in  Spain,  in  1737,  having 
gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  antiquities  of 
that  country. 

LUCCA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  state  in  Italy,  south  of 
the  Apennines  of  Modena  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  Modena,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Serchio,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Garfagnana  and  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean a  few  miles  north  ofthe  Arno.  Its  area  is  about 
320  Italian  square  miles  of  60  to  one  degree  of  latitude. 
(Serristori,  Sa^gio  Slatislico,)  Its  population  is  152,000, 
being  the  most  densely  inhabited  state  of  Italy. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions:  1st,  the  mountainous  districts  amonu;  the  Apen- 
nines, including  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  an  atnuent  of  the 
Serchio ;  2nd,  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  including  the  fine 
plain  of  Lucca,  which  is  cultivated  like  a  garden ;  3rd,  the 
nats  near  the  sea,  which  are  in  part  marshy,  but  produce 
good  pasture  for  cattle.  Tlie  people  are  very  industrious 
and  shrewd ;  many  of  them  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
where  they  work  as  plasterers  and  image-makers,  and  others 
from  the  mountainous  districts  repair  every  winter  to  the 
maremme  of  Tuscany  and  other  neighbouring  states  to 
work  in  the  fields,  wlieuce  they  return  home  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  ele- 
ven *Comuni,*  namely,  Lucca,  Viareggio,  Capannori,  Villa 
Basilica,  Camaiore,  Montignoso,  Borgo,  Coreglia,  Bagni,  Gal- 
licano,  Minucciano.  At  the  head  of  each  commune  is  a  political 
otiicer  called Gonfalonidre,  and  likewise  a  judge  called  Com- 
missario  Giusdicente.  In  the  town  of  Lucca  are  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals  for  the  whole  duchy. 
There  is  also  a  Lyceum  with  28  professors,  attended  by 
about  180  students,  and  with  a  library  of  16,000  volumes, 
two  clerical  seminaries,  and  a  college  for  60  boarders,  be- 
sides 16  grammar-schools,  in  the  whole  duchy,  attended  by 
427  pupils,  and  102  elementary  schools,  39  of  whirh  are  gra- 
tuitous, attended  altogether  by  2310  pupils.  For  female 
education  there  are  the  Institution  of  Maria  Luisa,  the 
Conservatorio,  and  an  Ospizio  for  the  i)oorer  class,  the  whole 
of  which  board  about  524  girls.  The  clerical  establishment 
consists  of  one  archbishop  (of  Lucca),  4  chapters,  230 
parish-incumbents,  625  priests,  and  429  clerici  having  the 
minor  orders  only.  There  are  also  1 2  conventsof  men  with  39 1 
inmates,  and  1 1  convents  for  females  having  alt(^ether  453 
nuns.  The  military  consists  of  one  battalion  of  infantry, 
one  company  of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  gendarmes,  in  all 
750  men,  besides  2000  militia.  The  public  revenue  is 
1,900,000  Italian  livres,  or  francs.  The  chief  heads  of  the 
expenditure  are,  396,000  livres  for  the  duke*s  civil  list; 
281,000  for  the  military ;  1,223,000  for  the  expense  ofthe 
administration.  The  communes  tax  themselves  for  their 
local  expenditure,  which  amounts  to  about  150,000  livres 
altogether. 

There  are  nearly  40,000  landed  proprietors  in  the  whole 
duchy,  or  about  one  to  every  four  individuals ;  6300  per- 
sons employed  in  trade  and  manufactures;  1270  employed 
in  the  civil  departments  under  government,  and  450  sea- 
men. Viareggio,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is,  next  to  Lucca, 
the  principal  town  of  the  duchy ;  it  has  a  roadstead  which  it 
frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  both  native  and  foreign, 
which  take  in  cargoes  of  oil,  timber,  beans,  and  other  minor 
articles.  The  value  of  the  oil  exported  is  about  600,000 
livres,  and  that  of  sik  is  200,000.  Tlie  principal  article  of 
importation  is  salt  fish.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
consist  of  silks,  which  employ  2500  workmen ;  woollens, 
which  give  employment  to  900  persons ;  paper,  glass,  iron 
and  copper  works,  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  hats. 

The  present  duke  of  Lucca  is  Carlo  Ludovico,  son  of 
Ludovico,  prince  of  Parma,  and  of  Maria  Luisa  of  Spain. 
Carlo  Ludovico  was  born  in  1 799,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  after  the  decease  of  his  mother  in  1824.  Ho 
then  reduced  his  own  civil  list  by  one  third,  namely,  198»'' 
Italian  livres,  and  has  since  made  other  useful  reformf 
improvements  in  his  little  state. 
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LUCCA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  plain  watered  hy  the  Serchio,  and  surrounded  hy 
mountains:  it  is  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Pisa ;  its  circumference  is  a  little  more 
than  three  miles,  and  it  contains  22,000  inhabitants.  Lucca 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  a  very  pleasant  promenade.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  clean. 

Lucca,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  is  rich  in  churches : 
the  cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  is 
adorned  with  several  good  paintings,  and  still  more  with 
statues  and  monuments  by  the  native  sculptor  Civitali.  The 
archicpiscopal  archives  and  those  of  the  chapter  contain  a 
vast  mass  of  historical  documents,  parchments,  and  MSS., 
some  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  the  oldest  probably  in 
Italy.  The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Lucca  are,  St.  Frc- 
diano,  which  has  some  fine  Roman  columns ;  St.  Francesco, 
with  the  tomb,  indicated  by  a  simple  inscription  on  the 
wall,  of  the  greatest  man  that  Lucca  has  produced,  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani ;  St.  Cristoforo,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
sculptor  Civitali ;  St.  Michele  j  St.  Paolino ;  St.  Giovanni, 
with  its  baptistery ;  St  Maria  m  Corte  Landini,  which  con- 
tains several  good  paintings ;  the  annexed  convent  belongs 
to  the  '  Chierici  Regolari  della  Madre  di  Dio,*  an  order 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Giovanni 
Leonardi,  a  native  of  Lucca,  which  has  produced  many 
learned  men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast,  but  unfinished ;  it  has  a  gallery  of 
valuable  painting  by  the  great  masters,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes.  Thepalazzo  Pretorio,  or  town-house,  which 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  massive  sombre  build- 
ing. The  palace  Guidiccioni,  where  the  public  archives  are 
kept,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Bernardini,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  academv  of  lotters  and  sciences  of  Lucca,  instituted 
in  1817,  which  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  holds  its 
meetings  once  a  month  in  a  hall  of  the  Lyceum,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of  *  Atti,'  or  memoirs.  The  duke 
18  perpetual  president. 

Lucca  (•  Luca ')  is  mentioned  in  antient  history  as  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Etruscans  after  they  had  conquered  the 
country  between  the  Arno  and  the  Macra  and  taken  it  from 
the  Ligurians.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  republic,  often  at  war 
with  Pisa  and  Florence.  It  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at 
the  head  of  the  Guibeline  party  [Castruccio  Castra> 
CANi] ;  it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan,  was  restored  to  its  liberty  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
in  1370,  was  subject  successively  to  several  tyrants,  and  at 
last  settled  gradually  into  a  narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its 
citizens,  Burlamacchi,  about  1 546,  being  made  gonfaloni^re, 
attempted  a  revolution  fbr  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
popular  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tuscan  cities.  Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  given 
up  to  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him  to  death. 
[Burlamacchi,  Francesco.]  In  1556  a  law  was  passed  at 
Lucca,  on  the  proposal  of  the  gonfalonifire  Martino  Ber- 
nardini, by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were 
eligible  to  office:  this  law, which  was  called 'Martinian,' 
established  a  close  aristocracy  like  that  of  Venice.  In  1600 
the  privileged  fiimilies  were  160 ;  in  1797  they  were  reduced 
to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct.  From  among 
these  families  was  elected  a  '  Signoria,'  or  executive  of  nine 
•Anziani,'  or  elders,  and  a  gonfalonidre,  a  senate  of  36 
members,  and  a  great  council  of  90.  In  this  manner  Luc^a 
was  administereu  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  peaceable 
obscurity.  In  1799  the  French,  under  General  Serrurier, 
entered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the  arsenal, 
carried  away  all  the  brass  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and 
exacted  two  millionsof  francs,  besides  supplies  of  provisions, 
professing  all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the 
antient  republic  of  Lucca.  Meantime  the  democratic  party, 
supported  by  the  French,  demanded  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government;  the  Martinian  law  was  abolished,  and 
a  constitution  after  the  then  prevalent  fashion,  with  two 
councils  and  a  directorv,  was  proclaimed.  In  1805  Napo- 
leon, having  re-established  monarchy  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  gave  Lucca  to  his  sister  Eliza  as  a  principality,  with 
Hew  constitutional  laws.  ' 

.    Jfi  i8)4  ihe  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Lucca  to  li^ria 


Luisa  of  Spain  and  her  son,  the  widow  and  child  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma ;  the  latter  duchy  being  given  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  Napoleon's  consort,  for  her  life.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  after  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa,  the 
present  duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  should  have 
again  his  ancestral  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  Lacca 
should  be  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  which, 
geographically  speaking,  it  is  naturally  connected.  (VaUry, 
Voyages  en  Italie  ;  Botta,  Storia  cT Italia ;  Memorie  e  Do- 
cttmenti  per  tervire  all*  htoria  del  Ducato  cU  Lucca,  4 
vols.  Svo.,  Lucca,  1818;  Lucchesini,  Storia  Letteraria  di 
Lucca.) 

LUCERN.    [LuzERN.] 

LUCERN  (Medicdgo  sativa),  a  plant  of  the  Linnsran 
class  Diadelphia  and  order  Decandria,  with  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  and  of  the  natural  family  of  the  Leguminos®.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  Medicago,  of  which  one  is  super- 
eminent  as  an  artificial  grass  in  temperate  climates,  and  a 
most  valuable  plant  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was  in  high 
repute  among  the  antienls.  The  authors  De  Re  Kwtka 
speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  wherever  husbandry  has  made  any  progress,  it  n 
in  high  reputation.  Lucern  is  a  plant  which  will  not  bear 
extreme  frost  nor  superabundant  moisture,  and  itscultivatioii 
is  therefore  restricted  to  mild  climates  and  dry  soils;  but, 
where  it  thrives,  its  growth  is  so  rapid  and  luxuriant,  that  no 
other  known  plant  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  good  deep 
loams  lucern  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  green  crops ;  when 
properly  managed,  the  quantity  of  cattle  which  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  on  an  acre  of  lucern,  during  the  whole 
season,  exceeds  belief.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than  it 
pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderful  as  the  growth  of 
clover  sometimes  is  in  a  field  which  has  been  lat^y  mown, 
that  of  lucern  is  far  more  rapid.  Where  a  few  tufts  of 
lucern  happen  to  be,  they  will  rise  a  foot  above  the  surifice^ 
while  the  grass  and  clover,  which  were  mown  at  the  same 
time,  are  only  a  very  few  inches  high. 

Lucern,  sown  in  a  soil  suited  to  it,  will  last  fbr  many 
years,  shooting  its  roots  downwards  for  nourishment  till 
i  they  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  drought  In  the 
dryest  and  most  sultry  weather,  when  every  blade  of  gras 
droops  for  want  of  moisture,  lucern  holds  up  its  stem,  fresh 
and  green  as  in  a  genial  spring.  The  only  enemies  of  this 
plant  are  a  wet  subsoil  and  a  foul  surface.  The  first  is 
often  incurable ;  the  latter  can  be  avoided  by  good  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  useless  to  sow  lucern  on  very  poor  sands  or  gravel, 
or  on  wet  clavs.  The  best  and  deepest  loam  must  be 
chosen,  rather  light  than  heavy,  but  with  a  good  portion  of 
vegetable  earth  or  humus  equally  dispersed  through  it.  If 
the  ground  has  been  trenched,  so  much  the  better ;  and  if 
the  surface  is  covered  with  some  inferior  earth  from  the 
subsoil,  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  the  crop,  for  it  will  pre- 
vent grass  and  weeds  from  springing  up,  and  save  much 
weeding.  The  lucern  will  soon  strike  down  below  it.  It  is 
not  a  bad  practice  to  cover  the  lucem-field  with  a  coat  of 
coal-ashes  or  poor  sand,  merely  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
where  this  can  easily  be  done. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  lucem-seed  should 
be  well  prepared.  It  should  be  highly  manured  for  the  tiro 
or  three  preceding  crops,  and  deeply  ploughed  if  not 
trenched.  It  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose two  successive  crops  of  turnips  are  most  effectual 
The  turnips  should  be  fed  off  with  sheep.  In  the  month  of 
March,  the  land  having  been  ploughed  flat  and  well  ha- 
rowed,  a  very  small  quantity  of  barley,  not  abovo  a  bushel 
to  the  acre,  may  be  sown,  or  rather  drilled  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  lucem-seed  sown 
broad-cast,  and  both  harrowed  in  and  lightly  rolled.  If  the 
land  will  not  bear  to  be  laid  flat  without  water- furrows,  it 
will  be  useless  to  sow  lucern  in  it. 

As  the  crop  comes  up  it  must  be  carefully  weeded :  no 
expense  must  be  spared  to  do  this  effectually,  fbr  suooeis 
depends  upon  it.  When  the  barley  is  reaped,  the  stubble, 
which  will  probably  be  strong,  should  be  pulled  up  by  the 
hand-hoe,  or  by  harrowing,  if  the  plants  of  lucern  be 
strong,  and,  at  all  events,  the  ground  roust  be  cleared  of 
weeds.  It  must  not  be  fed  off  with  sheep ;  they  would  bite 
too  near  the  crown.  Lucern  should  always  be  cut  as  soon 
as  the  flower  is  formed.  If  it  is  kept  clear  of  weeds  the 
first  year,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  with  it  afterwards, 
when  the  roots  have  become  strong.  The  second  year  the 
lucern  will  be  fit  to  cut  yery  earfv,  aii4  ix|  a  faTOUxable 
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•eason  it  may  bo  cut  four  or  fivo  times.  After  each  cutting 
it  is  useful  to  draw  heavy  harrows  over  the  land,  or  an  in- 
strument made  on  purpose  resembling  harrows,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  flat,  and  cutting  the  soil  like  small  coulters. 
It  will  not  injure  the  plants,  even  if  it  divide  the 
crown  of  the  root,  but  it  will  destroy  grass  and  weeds. 
Liquid  manure  which  consists  of  the  urine  of  cattle  and 
drainings  of  dunghills  is  often  spread  over  the  lucern  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  mown,  and  much  invigorates  the 
next  erowth ;  but  if  the  land  is  rich  to  a  good  depth,  this  is 
scarcely  necessary.  The  lucern  will  grow  and  thrive  from 
seven  to  twelve  years,  when  it  will  begin  to  wear  out,  and, 
in  spite  of  weeding,  the  grass  will  get  the  upper  hand  of  it. 
It  should  then  be  ploughed  up,  all  the  roots  carefully  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a  heap  with  dung  and  hme  to  rot,  and  a 
course  of  regular  tillage  should  succeed.  The  same  land 
should  not  be  sown  with  lucern  again  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  years,  after  a  regular  course  of  cropping  and  ma- 
nuring. 

Cattle  fed  upon  lucern  thrive  better  than  on  any  other 
green  food.  Horses,  in  particular,  can  work  hard  upon  it 
without  any  corn,  provided  it  be  slow  work.  Cows  give 
plenty  of  good  milk  when  fed  with  it.  In  spring  it  is  apt 
to  purge  cattle,  which,  with  a  little  attention,  is  conducive 
to  their  health.  If  it  is  given  to  them  in  too  great  quantities, 
or  moist  with  dew,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  hoven.  These 
inconveniences  are  avoided  by  giving  it  sparingly  at  first,  and 
always  keeping  it  twenty-four  hours  afier  it  is  cut,  during 
which  time  it  undergoes  an  incipient  fermentation,  and  the 
juice  is  partially  evaporated :  instead  of  being  less  nutritive 
in  this  state,  it  is  rather  more  so. 

An  acre  of  good  lucern  will  keep  four  or  five  horses  from 
May  to  October,  when  cut  just  as  the  flower  opens.  If  it 
should  get  too  forward,  and  there  be  more  than  the  horses 
can  consume,  it  should  be  made  into  hay ;  but  this  is  not 
the  most  profitable  way  of  using  it,  and  the  plant,  being 
very  succulent,  takes  a  long  time  in  drying.  The  rain 
also  is  very  injurious  to  it  in  a  half-dry  state;  for  the 
stem  is  reaailv  soaked  with  moisture,  which  is  slow  in  eva- 
porating. The  produce  in  hay,  when  well  made,  is  very 
considerable,  being  often  double  the  weight  of  a  good  crop 
of  clover  hay. 

Many  authors  recommend  drilling  the  seed  of  lucern  in 
wide  rows,  and  hoeing  the  intervals  after  each  cutting. 
This  is  the  best  wa^  with  a  small  patch  in  a  garden,  and 
when  only  a  little  is  cut  every  day ;  but  in  a  field  of  some 
extent,  the  lucern,  when  once  well  established  and  pre- 
served free  from  weeds  by  hand-weeding  the  first  year,  will 
keep  all  weeds  down  afterwards,  and  the  heavy  harrows 
with  sharp  tines,  used  immediately  after  mowing,  will  pull 
up  all  the  grass  which  may  spring  up.  No  farmer  ought  to 
neglect  having  a  few  acres  in  lucern  on  his  best  land. 

LUCERNA'RIA,  a  genus  of  soft  zouphyta,  established 
by  Miiller  {Zoolopa  Dantca),  It  is  much  allied  to  Ac- 
tinia, Linn.,  and  includes  one  or  perhaps  two  living  species 
from  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.    [Zoantharia.] 

LUCIA,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  situated  in 
13^  50'  N.lat  and  60''  58'  W.long,  about  40  miles  north  of 
St  Vincent  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  12  miles.  This  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several  of  the  mountains  terminate 
at  their  summits  in  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of 
theie,  called  La  Souffridre,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pit,  and  some 
severe  earthquakes,  which  ai*e  still  remembered,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  convulsions  within  this  mountain.  Saint  Lucia 
comprises  two  districts :  of  one  of  these,  Basseterre,  the  lowest 
part  is  well  cultivated,  hut  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
which  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  other  district,  called  Capisterrc,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  abrupt  fantastically  shaped  mountains,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  forest-trees  and  underwood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses 
of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  believed  that  this  island 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  appears  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Tulloch,  of  the  War-office,  and  presented  to  par- 
liament, on  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1817  to  1836 
the  average  number  of  deaths  in  each  year  out  of  each  1000 
white  soldiers  stationed  at  St.  Lucia  was  1 22.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred  in  1822,  when  392  out  of  every 
1009  were  carried  off;  tho  smallest  numberi  56  in  1000,  oc- 


curred in  1 832.  The  deaths  among  the  bbck  troops  during 
the  same  twenty  years  did  not  average  more  than  43  in  each 
1000,  and  varied  from  75  in  1819  to  12  in  1827.  The  fort  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  stationed  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  called  Mome  Fortun6,  about  850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  many  swamps  in  the 
low  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Castries,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  winduig  bay  in  a  low  marshy  spot,  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  greatly  impede  ventilation. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1836  consisted  of— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Whites         .         .         503             487  990 

Coloured  persons         6,645  7,695  14,340 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers        .  •        786 

Total         .         16,116 

Of  this  number  about  3300  reside  in  the  town,  the  rest 
are  located  on  the  plantations  throughout  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  island.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cocoa.  In  1835  there  were  produced  of  these  articles— 
from  4,087  acres  planted  with  sugar-cane,  5,861,379  lbs. 
of  sugar,  144,684  gallons  of  molasses,  and  101,028  gallons 
of  rum;  from  460  acres  planted  with  coffee,  104,888  lbs.; 
and  from  199  acres  planted  with  cocoa,  38,908  lbs. 

There  were  besides  5522  acres  cultivated  as  provision 
grounds,  and  5090  acres  of  pasture  land.  The  number  of 
stock  consisted  of  736  horses,  2511  horned  cattle,  1668 
sheep,  and  692  goats. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1835  was  51,807/.,  about 
three- fourths  of  which  consisted  of  British  manufactures* 
and  about  one-fourth  of  maize,  salt  fisK,  and  lumber.  The 
exports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  79,872/.,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  produce. 

St.  Lucia  is  so  called  from  having  been  first  discovered 
on  St.  Lucia's  day.  This  was  about  the  year  1635,  when  a 
settlement  was  attempted  by  a  party  of  Enffhsh,  who  were 
soon  after  driven  off  by  the  Carribs.  About  1650,  the 
French  effected  a  settlement  The  island  was  taken  in 
1664  by  the  Enghsh,  but  was  evacuated  by  them  in  1666, 
when  the  French  immediately  returned,  but  were  in  turn 
driven  out  by  the  Carribs.  In  1718  the  French  again  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  settlement,  and  its  possession  was  again 
disputed  by  the  English.  In  1731  the  two  nations  agreed 
that  the  island  should  be  evacuated  by  both.  In  1765 
England  gave  up  all  claim  to  possession  in  favour  of  France, 
with  which  country  it  remained  till  1779,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  1794  the  English  again  took  it,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  French  inhabitants  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  gar- 
rison, and  kept  possession  until  May,  1 796,  when  the  island 
was  again  taken  by  General  Abercromby.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  it  again  reverted  to  France,  but  was  taken  once 
more  in  1804  by  the  English,  and  has  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  British  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  an  executive  council.  The  French  laws  are  nominally 
in  force,  but  being  dispensed  by  English  functionaries,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  the  English  practice  whenever  an  ad- 
herence to  the  French  code  would  be  contrary  thereto. 

LUCIAN  (AovKiavjJf),  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  was  born 
at  Samosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
Syrian  province  of  Commagene.  We  possess  no  particulars  re-* 
specting  his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  except  a 
few  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writings.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  Trajan*s 
reign,  that  he  lived  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelius  Commodus,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
11  is  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circumstances,  placed 
him  with  his  maternal  uncle,  a  sculptor,  in  order  to  learn 
statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted  this  trade,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  afterwards  practised  at 
the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece  ;  but  not  meeting  with  much 
success  in  this  profession,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity 
and  a  numerous  school.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Gaul  till  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion of  rhetoric,  after  having  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dialogues  appear  to  have 
been  written  after  this  time ;  but  most  of  his  other  pieces, 
such  as  his  *  Hercules,*  '  Hesiod,*  *  Herodotus,'  *  Zeuxis,' 
•  Bacchus,  the  *  Dipsades,'  &c.,  were  probably  written  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Gaul.    During  the 
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Temainder  of  liis  life  wc  Oiid  him  tmvclling  about  from 
fihxcii  1(1  place,  and  vi*iitin^  succc5sivcly  Macedonia^  Cappa- 
'Jtx'ia,  Paplilsigonia,  and  Bilhyuifu  The  g:reater  pan  of  his 
time  buwevwr  was  passed  in  At  lie  i  is  where  lie  lived  oti 
terms  tif  llie  g neatest  itilimacy  with  Demonax,  a  philoso- 
pher of  g^reat  celebrity,  and  where  most  of  his  works  were 
probably  written.  Towanls  the  latter  pari  of  his  life  he  held 
a  lucrative  public  otru  e  in  Kgypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  emperor  Comraodua.  The  account  of  his  beinf» 
torn  to  death  by  dogs,  for  having  attacked  the  Christian 
religion,  rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  either  bySuidas  or  some  other  Chi'istiari  writer  of 
similar  character* 

The  dialogues  of  Lucian  are  written  in  remarkably  pure 
and  elegant  Greek,  and  are  free  from  the  faUe  orTmmeuts 
and  arliticial  rhetoric  which  characterise  most  of  the  writ- 
intjs  of  his  contemporaries.  Modern  critics  have  usually 
given  him  his  full  meed  of  praise  for  these  excellencies,  and 
have  also  deservedly  admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  hu 
great  talent  as  a  writer,  and  the  inimitable  case  and 
flow  of  hi^  dialogue ;  but  they  have  jieldora  done  him  the 
justice  he  deserves*.  They  have  either  represented  him  as 
merely  a  witty  and  amusing  writer,  but  without  any  further 
merit;  or  else  ihey  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and 
iiifidol  author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrupt  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.  But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  misiaUen 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  character  of  Lucian,  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  endeavoured  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion, 
fanaticism*  and  impusturc;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of 
the  pi'icsts,  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  solemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and 
llie  immoral  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of  his  age. 
iSechis  AleTamier.)  Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
the  Aristophanes  of  hla  age,  and,  like  the  great  comic  poet, 
he  had  recourse  to  millery  and  satire  to  accomplish  the 
great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His  study  was  human  cha- 
racler  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
furnished  ample  materials  fur  hia  observation.  Many  of  his 
pictures,  though  di-awn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
limes,  are  true  for  every  age  and  country.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  mention  the  essay  entitled  *0n  those  who 
serve  the  Great  for  Hire/  If  he  sometimes  discloses  the 
follies  and  vices  of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally 
uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  every  author  ou^ht  to  be 
judi^ed  of  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  by  a  stan- 
dard of  religion  and  morality  which  was  unknown  to  the 
writer,  Tlie  character  of  Lucian's  mind  was  decidedly  prac- 
tical; he  w.Ts  not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth;  and  nothing  that  was  ridi- 
culous or  absurd  escaiXKl  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The 
tales  of  the  po43ls  respectuig  the  attributes  and  exploils  of 
t!ie  gods,  which  were  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age.  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  satire 
aud  ridicule  in  his  dialoi^ues  between  the  gods  and  in  many 
other  of  bis  works*  That  he  should  have  attacked  the 
Christians  in  common  with  the  false  systems  of  the  Pagan 
rcli^^ion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  considers 
that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost  universally 
despised,  in  his  time,  by  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
Lucian*s  statements  have  5w>metiraes  had  an  historical  value 
assigned  to  them  which  he  dues  not  nppear  to  have  in- 
tended:  the  story  of  Herodotus  r^jading  his  history  at  the 
Olympic,  games  is  one  of  these,  [Herouoti's.]  Lucian 
had  a  taste  for  art,  which  he  has  shown  by  his  descriptions 
in  his  'Action,'  '  Zouxis,'  *  Eikones/  &c. 

The  best  editions  of  L»cian*s  wurks  are  by  Hemsterhu* 
fiius,  who  only  wlitcd  part  of  tlie  first  volume,  and  Reijs  (4 
vols,  8voJ,  by  I^hmann  (Leip,,  9  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  edition 
published  by  the  Bipont  Society ;  the  best  translation  of 
Lucian  in  German  is  by  Wielnnd  (fi  vols.  8vo.> ;  ihere  is  an 
English  translation  by  Tooke  (Loud.,  2  vols,  4to,,  1820). 

LUCL\N,  SAINT,  presbyter  of  Anlioch,  is  said  by  some 
wnters  but  without  sutlicient  authority,  to  have  been  Ijorn 
nt  Samo(sala ;  he  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of 
DtcKdetian,  A,r>.  312,  and  was  buried  at  Helcnopolis  in 
Bithynia,  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
wnlera  as*  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  Eusebius 
Cttlb  him  a  *  person  of  unblemished  character  throughout 
his  whole  life'Ci//*/.  iiccl,  niL  13);  and  Chrysostom,  on 
f/i&  aamvermry  of  Luciaa's  martyrdom,  pronounced  n  paae*  i 


gyric  upon  him  which  is  still  extant    Jcromo  infurmi  i 
in  liJs  *  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Wriltirs '  (c,  77^\ 
'Lucian  was  so  laborious  in  the  Btudy  of  the  Smptu 
that  in  his  own  time  some  copies  of  the  Scriplun»  i 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian  ; '  and  wc  learn  from  ano 
part  of  hig  works  {Proff*  in  Paralifh,  voL  i*  p.  \OTS\  tt 
Lucian*s  revision  of  the  Septua^int  version  of  the  Old  Tce 
tament  wa^  generally  used  by  the  churches  from  Con 
tinople  to  Antioch.     Lucian  also  made  a  revision  of  ' 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  considered  inferior  to 
otlition  of  the  Septuui;int. 

Tliere  were  extant  in  Jerome's  time  some  treatises  i, 
Lucian  concerning  faith,  and  abo  some  short  epistles;  bi^ 
none  of  these  have  como  down  to  us,  with  tli©  exception  i 
a  few  fragments. 

Tiicre  has  been  considerable  dispute  among  critif*-  - 
iuK  Lucian's  bchef  in  the  Trinity.     From  the  i 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  Trinitariaji  x  . 
and  from  no  censure  being  passed  upon  his  orthodoxf 
Jerome  and  Athanastus,  it  has  been  laaiutaiued  by  i 
that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  tlie  Catholic  docb 
of  the  Trinity  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Epiphoniust  io  1 
*Auchorot'  (XXXV.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4U,  D),  speaks  of  the  Lucimn 
and  Arians  as  one  sect ;  and  Philostorgius  (who  Uved  i 
AD.  1J.5,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Arian  controvi 
which  considerable  extracts  are  preserved  by  Photm 
prcssly  i<ays  that  Eusebius  of  Nicoinedia  and  ni; 
principal  Arians  of  the   fourth  century  were  ■;  f 

Lucian.     It  is  probable  that  Lucian's  opinions  ; 

quite  orthodox,  since  lie  is  said  by  Alexander  (in  i 
Hifii.  Ecd,  i.,  c.  4,  p.  1 5.  B)  to  have  been  excludtu  ii^m  ufc 
Catholic  Church  by  three  bishops  in  succession,  fur  advo- 
cating the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  It  is  however 
usually  supposed  that  he  returned  to  the  Catholic  eonuao- 
a  ion  before  his  death. 

LU^CIDA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  brighlealiAtf 
in  any  constellation  i  thus  we  have  Lucida  Hydras^  Lodii 
Lyrte,  &c. 

LU'CIFER,  bishop  of  CagUari  in  Sardinia,  is  principally 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  refusing  to  bold  my 
ctirainuuion  with  the  clergy  \vho  had,  during  the  retgn  of 
Consiant ins,  conformed  to  the  Arian  doctrines^  aUhou|(h  ^ 
hud  been  determined  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  a*d.  six  to 
receive  again  into  the  church  all  the  Arian  clergj-  wiw 
openly  acknowledged  I  heir  errors.  In  consequence  of  tbt 
decision  of  the  synod  at  Alexandria,  Lucifer  eventually  Ifft 
the  Catholic  church,  and  bis  followers  are  spoken  of  byw- 
clesiastical  writers  as  a  distinct  sect  under  the  uaoM  «f 
Luciferiaus,  The  number  of  this  sect  was  always  incoR- 
siderable :  Theodoret  says  that  it  was  extinct  in  his  thM 
{Hint.  Eer!.,  iii,  c.  0,  p. '(28,  D.)  Their  opinions  Iwwem 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time  when  they  ww« 
first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated  by  several  emiikent  i 
men;  among  others  by  Faustinua,  Marcellmus,  and  Ut\ 
larius.  Jerome  wrote  a  work  in  refutation  of  their  ti 
which  is  still  extant. 

Augustine  reniarlcs,  in  bis  work  on  Hen'      ' 
that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinion^ 
human  soul,  which  they  considered  to  be  of  a  <  uru; 
and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to  children. 

Lucifer  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  Atha 

have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  J 
been  exemplary  in  private  iife;  but  he  appears  Io  Imre  I 
a  man  of  violent  temper  and  great  bigotry.  Being  b»mshfd 
from  Sardinia  by  Conslantius,  iu  conBc*quence  of  hid  i 
sition  t^  the  Arian  doctrines,  ho  resided  for  many  y«  ' 
Syria;  but  after  the  deatli  of  lhi«  em[>eror  he  retu 
hifi  diocese,  where  he  died  about  a.d.  370. 

The  writings  of  Lucifer  were  published  by  TUlet,  P»r»^ 
1568;  they  consist  of— 'Two  books  addressed  to  tha 
Emperor  Q)nstantius  in  defence  of  Athanasius ;'  «OnApo«* 
tate  King!* :'  *  On  the  Duty  of  having  no  communion  widi 
Heretics;'  'On  the  Duty  of  dying  for  the  Son  of  God;' 
'  On  the  Duty  of  showmg  no  mercy  to  those  who  sin  agatiut 
God  :*  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Florentius. 

LUCI'LIUS,  CA1U8,  was  bom  at  Suessa  Auninta 
iSe^sa),  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  C«mf»ttiiii 
B.C.  1 48.  He  belongod  to  the  equestrian  onier,  and,  by  Ihi 
female  side,  wms  grand-uncle  to  Pompcy  the  Grent,  In 
his  sixteenth  year  Lucilius  served,  together  with  Mnriut 
and  Jugurlha,  under  Scipio  African  us  at  the  siege  tif  Nu* 
mantia,  (Velleius,  ii.,  9,  4.)  He  is  said  to  have  M 
ac*  IU3,  iu  hi»  forty-sixth  year;   but  the  exprcssioa  of 
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Horace  (Sat,  ii.,  1,  34),  in  which  Lncilius  is  called  old 
(Menexu  seems  to  imply,  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  remarked  {FasL 
Hell.,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  135),  that  he  lived  to  a  later  date. 

Lucilius  is  expressly  said  by  Horace  (Sat.i.,  1,  61)  to 
have  been  the  first  writer  of  Roman  satire;  by  which  we 
must  not  understand  that  no  Roman  writer  had  composed 
any  satirical  compositions  before  him,  since  the  satires  of 
Ennius  and  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  antient 
authors ;  but  that  Lucilius  was  the  first  who  constructed  it 
on  those  principles  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the 
time  of  Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem. 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  very  popular  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age ;  and  to  his  writings  some  of  the  most  eminent 
satirists  of  antiquity,  Horace,  Juvernal,  and  Persi us,  appear 
to  have  been  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  many  of  their 
most  striking  thoughts  and  expressions. 

In  addition  to  his  satires*  >\hich  were  divided  into  thirty 
books,  Lucilius  also  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  '  Numularius,* 
cpodcs,  and  hymns,  none  of  which  are  extant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments  from  his  satires,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Doaza,  Leyden,  1597.  Scanty  as 
these  fragments  are,  they  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  Lucilius,  which  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  great  energy  and  power  of  expression,  but  to 
haye  been  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  Horace 
compares  his  poetry  to  a  muddy  stream,  and  complains 
that  his  versification  was  rugged  and  uncouth  (Sat.  i.,  4, 
8-11) ;  but  Quiutilian  (Inst,  Or.,  x.  1),  on  the  other  hand 
maintains  that  Horace  has  not  given  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Lucilius,  and  that  his  satires  were  distinguished 
by  great  learning  and  abundance  of  wit.  Pliny  (Pr€^,  Hist. 
NtU,)^  Cicero  (De  Orat.,  i.  16;  ii.  0),  and  Gellius  (N.A., 
xviiL  5X  also  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  style  of  Lucilius. 
Juvenal  (i.  20)  calls  him  magnus  Aunmcee  alumnus, 

Lucilius  attacked  vice  with  such  severity,  that  Juvenal 
(i.  165)  speaks  of  the  guilty  as  trembling  at  the  vehemence 
uf  his  reoukes.  He  did  not  however  confine  his  satires  to 
the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  attacked  private 
individuals,  like  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  among  other  persons,  contemporary  and  pre- 
ceding poets,  as  Ennius,  CoDcilius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 
(Cell.,  A' il.,  xvii.  21.)  Tlie  powerful  protection  of  Scipio 
and  LbdHus,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  (Hor.,  Sat,  ii.  1,  70-75),  enabled  him  also  to 
attack  with  impunity  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
characters  in  Rome ;  among  whom  wc  find  the  names  of 
Quintus  Opimius,  conqueror  of  Liguria,  Csccilius  Mctellus, 
and  Cornelius  Rufus,  who  was  ,at  that  time  Princeps 
Senatus. 

LUCl'NA  (Conchology).    [Vknerid.«.] 
'   LU'dUS  I.   succeeded  Cornelius  in  252  as  bishop  of 
Rome.     Little  is  known  of  him ;  he  sur\'ived  his  election 
only  a  few  months ;  some  say  he  was  bani^ied,  others  that 
he  died  a  martyr.    He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  I. 

LUCIUS  n.  succeeded  Coleslinus  IL  in  1144,  and 
being  wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  in  an  aflTray  ef 
the  people  of  Rome,  died  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eu^nius  HL 

LUUlUS  in.,  Cardinal  Ubaldo,  a  native  of  Lucca,  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  after  the  death  of  Alexander  HL 
in  1181,  and  was  consecrated  at  Vellctri,  the  people  of 
Rome  being  opposed  to  him.  He  died  in  1185,  shortly 
after  having  an  mterview  with  the  emi)eror  Fre<leric  Bar- 
barossa  at  Verona.    He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  IH. 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Goomty  river,  in  2G°  51'  N.  lat. 
and  80^  50'  E.  long.  It  was  a  large  and  populous  place  in 
the  time  of  Abul  Fazl,  but  was  not  made  the  residence  of 
the  court  until  the  accession  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  in  1775, 
upon  which  event  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Lucknow  consists  of  three  distinct  Quarters :  the  first,  or 
oldest  part,  is  made  up  of  narrow  ana  dirty  streets,  and  is 
said  to  contain  at  least  300,000  inhabitants;  the  second 
quarter  consists  of  one  handsome  street,  with  a  well-built 
market-place  in  the  centre,  and  with  smaller  streets  branch- 
ing from  it  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
ia  this  quarter  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  branches  of  his  family  or  persons  attached  to  the 
eoort  A  space  between  this  street  and  the  river  contains 
the  ro^l  palace  and  gardens,  furnished  and  laid  out  in 

imitation  of  Euxopean  fashioDs.  The  dwelling  of  the  British 


resident  adjoins  the  palace.  Tlie  remainmg  quarter  of  the 
city  is  built  in  a  purely  Oriental  style,  for  which  reason  it 
has  the  most  interest  for  European  visitors;  it  contains 
many  splendid  houses  and  religious  edifices,  erected  by 
Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  and  an  unfinished  palace  begun  by 
Saadet  AIL  This  is  not  the  only  structure  in  the  city  which 
has  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  through  a  prejudice 
universally  felt  by  the  Mohammedans  in  India  against  com* 
pleting  any  unfinished  undertaking  of  a  deceased  person. 
The  English  have  cantonments  to  the  east  of  the  Goomty, 
and  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lucknow.  Besides  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  British  residency  there  are  many 
English  and  other  Europeans  and  their  (les:cendants  living 
in  the  city,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Oude.  Luck- 
now is  distant  from  Benares  1S9  miles,  from  Agra  202 
miles,  from  Delhi  280  miles,  and  from  Calcutta  G5U  miles, 
all  travelling  distances. 

LUCON.'    [Vendk'e.] 

LUCJON.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

LUCRETIA.    [Brutus.  M.  J.] 

LUCRETIUS,  with  his  full  name  TITUS  LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS,  was  born  d.c.  95,  and  die^l  b.c.  52,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Rome, 
was  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  and  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  entitled  '  De  Rerum  Natura* 
(On  the  Nature  of  Things),  contains  a  development  of  the 
physical  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet 
little  opportunity  for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
the  feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poetry, 
Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  didactic  and 
philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  if 
he  had  chosen  a  subject  which  would  have  afforded  him 
greater  scoi)e  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  first  of  poets.  Even  in  the  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  we  find  many  passages  which 
are  not  equalled  by  the  best  lines  of  any  Latin  poet,  and 
which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splendor  of  diction,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  and  country.  In  no  writer  does  the  Latin  language 
display  its  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectively  as  in 
Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in  his  descrip- 
tions which  we  rarelv  meet  with  in  the  Latin  poets ;  and 
no  one  who  has  read  his  invocation  to  Venus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  busy 
pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  fifth,  or  his 
description  of  the  plague  which  devastated  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth,  can  refuse 
to  allow  Lucretius  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  object  of  Lucretius  was  to  inculcate  the  great  doc- 
ti'ine  of  Epicurus,  so  frequently  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, that  it  is  the  great  object  of  man's  life  to  increase 
to  the  utmost  his  pleasures,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
his  pains ;  and  since  the  happiness  of  mankind  wtis  chiefly 
prevented,  in  his  opinion,  by  two  things,  superstition,  or  a 
slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  a  dread  of  death,  he  endeavours 
to  show  tliat  the  gods  take  no  interest  in  and  exercise  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  perishes  with  the  body.  In  the  first  three 
books  ho  develops  the  Epicurean  tenets  respecting  the 
fonnation  of  all  things  from  atoms  which  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  and  also  maintains  the  materiality  of  the  loul,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  compounded  of  different  kinds  of  air  in- 
haled from  the  atmosphere;  in  the  fourth  book  he  inquires 
into  the  origin  of  sense  and  perception,  and  the  nature  and 
orij^in  of  dreams,  which  leads  to  a  long  digression  on  the 
folly  and  miseries  of  unlawful  love ;  in  the  fifth  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the  world,  and  describes 
the  gradual  progress  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  and  in  the  sixth  he  attempts  to  account  for  a 
number  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as  waterspouts, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  pestilential  diseases. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
highly  estimated  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Ovid 
certainly  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  {Amor.,  xv.  23) ; 
but  Quintilian  mentions  him  rather  slightingly  (Just.  Oral. 
X.  1) ;  and  Cicero  does  not  praise  him  without  considerable 
reservation  (Epist,  ad  Quint.,  ii.  11).  The  nature  of  his 
subject  and  the  little  taste  which  the  Romans  iu  general 
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manifesled  fur  speculations  like  lljost;  of  Lucretius,  may 
jHjrliajis  account  for  bis  poetry  l>t#ing  ostiuiated  below  iis 
real  merifs. 

In  modern  times  the  *  Di'  Rmuui  Nalura'  ha.i  bcca  Ae- 
queiitly  ultaeked  on  account  of  its  philosophical  doctrines; 
find  among  the  works  that  have  been  written  against  it  in 
sk  lon(^  Liuin  pociUt  not  wiihoul  i-otvs  idem  bio  mciil,  by  the 
Cardinal  Polignae,  entitled  *  Anti-LncieUu8,  sive  do  I>co  et 
Natura/  in  nine  booki*.  addressed  to  Quin«ius,  au  atheist. 

The  best  editions  of  LucieLi us  are.  by  J-ambinus,  whoso 
ccnnmeiitary  h  very  useful,  15G3,  1570;  lltivercamp,  1726; 
Wakefield,  1796-^7;  Eichstadt,  ISOi  :  and  Forbjger^  182H. 
The  *  De  Re  rum  Nulura'  baa  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages;  the  tnmslalions  most  worthy  of  no* 
lice  are,  the  English  by  Creech  (frequently  printed),  and 
by  Mason  Good,  wiili  the  Latin  text,  and  numerous  notes 
oflittle  value»  in  2  volB.4to.,  ISU5  ;  the  French  by  Lagrange, 
with  the  Latin  text,  1799;  the  German  by  Meineeko,  1795, 
ami  by  Knebel,  182 1  ;  and  the  Italian  by  Marchetti,  17 1 7, 
fte(|m'ntly  reprinted. 

LU URINE  LAKE.    [Averko,! 

LUtJU'LlA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  RubiacciD, 
subor^lerCincbonaceaEJ,  tribe  Cinchoneic,  and  subtiibe  Rucin- 
rhonea\  tbua  indicating  the  close  atlinity  of  this  ixenus  to 
that  of  the  trees  yielding  Peruvian  bark,  or  true  Cinchonas, 
in  which  indec<l  the  only  known  species,  L.^raiimma,  wtis 
placed  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  (inured  in  his  *Tent.  Fl.  Nepal,* 
t,  2L  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  Nag-Urjoon  and 
some  of  the  other  smaller  hills  in  the  Valley  of  Nepal; 
alao  at  Bechiaco  and  Koolakan.  It  delights  m  exposed, 
rather  naked  situations,  blossoming,  according  to  the  situ- 
atioris  where  it  is  found,  nearly  the  whole  year  rountl  It 
is  also  fjund  on  the  Pandoua  Hilts  in  Silhet,  (lowering  in 
tlie  month  of  September.  As  seen  by  Dr.  Wallich  it  alfains 
a  height  uf  sixteen  feet,  but  he  was  informed  of  its  grow- 
ing to  a  larger  siise.  It  has  been  introduced  into  and  1ms  Ibw- 
ered  in  ibis  country  ;  but  frfim  the  nnture  of  the  dimale 
where  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  only  suited  lo  the  greenhouses 
of  England.  iL-t  locality  and  affinity  are  interesting, 
particularly  when  t^oupled  wiUi  the  prevalence  in  the  same 
TOouniains  of  two  other  geuera,  Uymenodictyon  and  Hy- 
menopogen,  belonginLj;  to  the  same  subtribe  EucinchoneaD, 
mid  iherefore  equally  allied  to  the  trueCitirbonaH  ;  all  indicat- 
ing the  part  of  the  Indian  territory  where  these  valuable 
plants  might  most  certainly  be  grown,  and  yield  a  profllable 
article  of  commerce.  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  this  tree,  when  cuvered  with  its  nume- 
Toufi  rounded  paniides  of  pink- coloured,  very  fragrant,  large 
blossoms/     (Wallich.  L  c,  p.  30.) 

LUCULLUS,  LU'CIUS  LICI'MUS,  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  n.a  115,  and 
*«*n'ed  under  Sulla  in  the  Marsian  war.  Sulla  had  a  very 
liigh  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Lucullus,  and 
employed  him,  though  he  was  very  young,  in  many  import- 
ant enterprises,  Whilst  Sulla  was  besieging  Athens  (d.c. 
87),  Luculhis  was  se<it  into  Egypt  and  Africa  to  collect  a 
ileet;  and  after  tlic  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
"he  was  lefl  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sulla  barj 
imposed  upon  the  coneueicd  states.  So  great  was  the 
reajard  that  Sulla  bail  for  Lucullus,  that  he  dcflicated  his 
Commentaries  to  him,  and  in  his  last  will  made  him  guar- 
dian to  his  son. 

In  B.C.  74,  Lucullus  was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed 
til  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in  con- 
ducting Ibis  war;  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
completely  defeated  Mithridates  and  his  powerful  son  in- 
law Tigranes.  In  n.c,  73  he  defeated  Mitluidates  at 
Cyzicus  on  the  Proponti*,  and  in  the  following  year  again 
conquered  him  at  Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Ponlus  and 
Armenia.  In  u  c.  69  !ie  marched  into  Armenia  against 
Tigranes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  father-in-law; 
and  completely  defQated  his  forces  near  Tisranocerta  in 
Armenia.  He  followed  up  hi.^  vietory  by  the  capture  of 
Tigranocerta,  and  in  the  following  year  also  took  Nisibss 
in  the  north  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  was  no!  able  to 
derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from  his 
victories,  in  eonser|uence  of  the  mutinous  ilisposilion  of  his 
■oldier*.  LucuUus  never  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  his  troops*  and  their  disaffection  was  increased  by  the 
ficts  of  Clod i us,  whose  sister  Lucullus  had  tnarried.  The 
popular  tiarly  at  home  were  not  slow  in  attacking  a  general 
\th9  baa  beeu  the  pergonal  friend  of  Sullai  and  who  was 


known  to  be  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  parlf 
They  accused  him  of  protracting  the  war  on  account  of  til 
fiicilities  it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  and  eveiitu 
ally  carried  u  measure  by  whi(!b  he  was  removed  from  tb 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey,  B.C.  66. 

The  senate,  says  Plutarch,  had  looked  forward  to  Lucu| 
Ins  as  likt^ly  to  piove  a  most  poweri\il  supporter  of  111 
patrician  order;   but  in  (bis  they  were  disap|K>inted ;   foi 
Lucutlus  on  his  return  lu  Rome  took  no  part  ni  publM 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  retirement; 
The  immense  IV^rtune  which  he  had  ama.'^sed  during  hi^ 
command   in  Asia  he  employed, in  the  erection  of  mo 
magnificent  villas  near  Naples  and  Tu scutum  ;  and  be  live 
in  a  style  of  miignincence  and  luxuiy  which  appears  tobafv 
astonished  even  the  most  weal l by  of  his  rontemporario  ^ 
Lucullus  was  a  man  of  reined  taste  and  liberal  education  j 
he  wrote  in  liis  youth  the  history  of  the  Marsian  war  : 
Greek  (Plutarch,  Luc,  c.  i.;  compare  Cic.  Ad  Att^  i.  \i 
and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
houses  were  deroratcd  with  tlio  most  costly  paintinga 
statues,  and  his  library,  which  he  had  collected  at  an  imme 
expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.   He  lived  on  iniimat 
terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  highly  praised  his  learning. 
inscribed  one  of  his  books    with  the  name  of  his  frienill 
namely,  the  fourth  book  of  his  *  Academical  Questions,*  iaj 
which  be  makes  Lucullus  defend  the  philosophical  opiniam  I 
of  the  Old  Academy,. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  LucuNui 
tost  his  senses,  and  that  his  brother  had  tbo  car«  of  b^ 
estate. 

(Plutarch's  Life  qf  Luctdiits  i  Livy's  Bpiiomes  ;  Appiw^ 
MUhriiiatk  War;  Cicero*8  Acad.  Qu€P».^  iv,;  Cboiott's 
Fmii  HeUemci.) 

LUDLOW,  a  coqjorate  town  and  parliamentary  bonn^k 
of  Shropshire,  133  miles  norlh-wei^t  by  west  from  London. 
It  is  locally  within  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  and  is  leree- 
ably  situated  on  the  eastern  bunk  of  the  Teme,  a  bninclwjl 
the  Severn,  over  whiuh  river  there  is  a  handsomii  i 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  charter?*  date  from  tb 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  lo  the  first  of  Jan 
The  property  ot  the  cur^ioration  consists  chiedy  of  liouses 
and  lands  in  Ludlow  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  in- 
come  derived  from  this  source  amounted,  in  the  year  ending 
September  29,  1833,  to  3010/. ;  the  expenditure  during  ih* 
some  period  was  *2476/,  The  town  council  is  compowd  q(  i 
four  aldermen  and  tweh  e  councillors. 

Tile  streets  of  Ludlow  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  liplitcd 
with  gas,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built.  The  inhsi^ 
bitanls  are  amply  supplied  with  water,  which  is  partlyd 
from  three  springs  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  J 
the  (own,  and  I  hence  conveyed  in  I  cad  en-pipes,  and 
rai*^ed  by  machinery  from  the  river  Ci»n'c.  The  ordit^ary 
police,  consisting  merely  of  the  chief  constnble  and  eight 
others  ap]iointed  by  the  leet,  is  said  to  be  effective.  Tin* 
borough  guol,  erected  in  1 7(34  at  the  expense  of  the  corpora- 
tion, is  commodious,  and  contnins  separate  ward*  for  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners.  The  manufacture  of  glarrt  | 
was  formerly  i>n  a  large  scale,  but  of  late  years  it  has  much 
declined,  in  cunsequent'o,  it.  is  said,  of  the  eompetitif)n<^| 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Liecestershirc  and  Noltiii| 
shire.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  lo  St.  Lawreno 
tho  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  living*  a  rectory  in 
patronage  of  the  crown,  is  valued  at  imL  per  annum. 

The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VL,  i* 
conducted  by  a  master  and  usher,  who^^e  salaries  are  respic* 
lively  \mL  rind  60/.     AH  boys  duly  qualifmd  by  resideow 
within  the  borough,  and  able  to  read  tolerably,  are  admittal 
upon  apphcalion.  The  number  of  free  scholars  in  iH$h  wi* 
under  tnirty.      Besides  the  grammar-school,  there  U  tlw 
national  school,  connected  with  the  church,  which  is  bbcf- 
ally  supported  by  voluntary  donations,  and  affords  initnK*  i 
tion  to  100  girls  and  150  boys.    There  are  also  two  ^^cbm>li ' 
established  by  the  Independents  and  Wesleyan  M 
which  are  numercmsly  attended.     In  1831  the  pop 
the  borough  was  5253,    Ludlow  has  returned  two  i{jriiih<''- 
to  pn^rl lament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
{Bountittnf  lipportx:  Mtwicipal  CorporaUmi  !^'         •     ^ 

LUDLOW  ROCKS.     The  upi^er  fart  iM 
system  *  of  Mr,  Murchison  is  thus  desigudiv^^.     i^v*  ..- 
elude  the  following  three  terms :^ 

Upper  Ludlow  Rock. — \  thick  nj  ass  of  laminated  irffOi* 
ceoua  deposits,  seldom  acquiring  considerable  bardne**, 
and  Riigg6%ting  the  notion  of  liafing  been  dcpoait«d  » 
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a  muddy  sediment^  firom  which  cireumstsinec  it  has  tklao 
btun  called  'mudstone'  by  Mr.  MurcliiaoiK      Very  rifh  in 

A)  uieiitt7' Limcstouc. — A  coiicrotiouary  aiul  pulypifei'i>us 
lituc&tone,  of  local  (wcurrencu  and  aiaall  tluckness»  merely 
sMrpttr^iting  the  olher  terms.     Many  fossiU. 

L'jwer  Ludlow  Rock.^ — Cbietly  an  argillaceous,  shaly, 
aiul  tlagt,7*  deposit,  with  a  few  calcareous  nodules,  yiddin'g 
shells. 

The  limestone  of  W*-Milock  and  Dudley  lies  btdow. 
LUDLOW,    EDMUND,  was   born  at  Maidcii-BraiHey 
in  Wiltshire,  about  thu  your  1620.     His  father.  Sir  Henry 
Ludlow,  a  couhiderable  landed  proprietor  in  tliat  county, 
and  itji  representative  in  the  Lon^  Parliament,  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  tlie  democratic  cause,  which  was  likewise  eagerly 
e-spou&ed   by  his  son.     Edmund   Ludlow  volunteered    in 
Efi^ex's  army,  and  finit  engaged  the  king's   forces  at  the 
baltie  of  Edge-hUl  (16-J2):  from  this  time,  with  only  oi-ea- 
^ional  interrupt ionsi  he  fillcl  sucli  i»taiions  miUtary  or  civil, 
as  rendered  him  an  important   partisan.     He  denunuced 
ihe  misgoverument  of  the  king,  and  sought  the  destructioit 
%}(  the   monarchy  and    the    estublviihmenl  of  a  cominoii- 
ilth.     He  wa!»  one  of  the  most  active  asbi»tants  in  CoL 
ic*H  purge,  one  of  the  foiemont  of  the  king*^  judges,  and 
one  of  the  raost  eager  voters  lor  the  aniufnlaiion  of  the 
Housm;  of  Peer*.     His  independenctj  rendered  him  obnoxitius 
to  CromwclU  who,  to  impair  his  mliuenoe,  bent  him  lo  Ire- 
land with  a  military  cnmraand  nG5«l,  an  expedient  wh'ich 
musst  be  acknowledf^cd  to  have  been  most  politic  :  for  when 
CromweU  assumed  theauihority  of  Proteclor,  Ludlow  loudly 
&ted  Bgain&t  his  elevation,  and  if  he  had  been  in  En^- 
i  might  poisftibly  have  impelled  it.     Con  tjis  lent  m  his  ad - 
icy  of  an  equal  commonwealth,  he  refused,  when  he  left 
Ireland,  to  yield  CromweU  tin  unqualified  submission.     He 
was  regarded  with  great  jealousy  oti  account  of  this  refusid, 
and  security  was  required  that  be  should  not  act  in  hoslility 
lo  the  government.   His  brother,  Thomas  Ludlow,  privately 
fiumuoed  ihe  security,  and  Ludlow  retired  into  Essex,  where 
he  resided  unld  Oliver  Cromweirs  death.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  course ;  was  active  in  parliatnent  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  the  couned  of  slate,  and  again  received  a 
command  of  tri>ops  in  Ireland.   Accusations  were  afterwardii 
brought  against  him  by  the  council  of  otlicers ;  he  was  called 
an  opponent  of  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  charged  wiih 
hieh  treason.     In  consequence  of  these  charges  he  travelle*! 
lo  London,  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  there  offered 
lo  enter  on  his  defence;  but  such  was  the  slate  of  confu- 
iion  at  this  lime.  Monk  and  his  forces  being  daily  expected 
in  London,  that  he  was  neither  heard  nor  were   the  pro* 
eeedin::^s  against  him  advanced  any  further.      When  the 
\  king  was  restored,  Ludlow,  justly  catiraating  his  insecurity, 
I  lied  ibe  country;    and   at*ter  narrowly  escaping   capture, 
landed  at  Dieppe,  in  Septemlx?r,  I66U.     From  I>iep|>e  he 
,  went  to  Switzerland,  and  havm^  visited  Geneva  and  Berne, 
1  resided  principally  at  Vevay.     In  1689,  wearieil  with  exde, 
[he  retunic*!  to  England,  hoping  that  his  offences  as  a  re- 
ran were    either  Ibrgotten  or  forgiven;    but  he  was 
dinted ;    an   arrest  was  threaten^,  and  he  was  com- 
again  to  fly  to  Vevay,  wber-e  he  died  in  16 'J 3,  aged 
[  seventy- three  years.      His  meiaoirs  were  written  in  Swit- 
xerlaud,  and  first  printed  at  Vevay,  two  volumes  in  169W, 
and  a  third  in  the  foll.>wing  year.     (Ludlow's  Memnim.) 
LUDQLPHUS.  JOB   (the  Latinized  form  of  his  mil 
lHarac  Leutholf),  was  bom  at  Erturt,  the  15th  June,  102-1, 
Ijind  wa^i  educated  at  the  univert^ity  of  L«?yden,  where  he 
|princi|mUy   studied  jurisprudence   and    Ihe  Orienlul    Ian- 
Iguage^.     After  letivm^  Leyden,  he  remained  for  some  tune 
Faris  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
1$51  h©  removed  to  the  court  of  tlie  duke  of  Sii\e- 
fOoCba,  in  order  lo  superintend  the  education  of  the  duke's 
I  ehddren.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at 
I  Frankfort-on*the-Main,  where  he  died  oti  the  8th  Am  il,  1  704. 
Ludolph  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental  scholars 
'  his  ago,  and  appears  to  liave  been  the  first  Eur^jx^an 
I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopic  languai^e,  which 
irnt  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  of  Abyssinia,     He 
bed  at  London,  in  1661,  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of 

language;  but  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  d(c- 

fbnary  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1698,  and  of  the  grammar 
in  1702,     Ludolph  alsio  paid  great  attention  to  the  Am  hade 
Ungaage,  of  which  hepubUi^hed  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
ia169S. 
The  moat  important  of  Ludolph'a  other  work^  are : '  Hislo- 
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ria  iElhiopica,  hi?©  Descnptio  Rcf^ni  nahessinoruin,  qi  _ 
vulgo  male  Presbyteri  Johannis  vocatur,'  Frankfort,  1G81  ; 
*Ad  Historiam.Iithiopicam  Coramentarius,*  Frankfort,  1691 
(there  is  an  English  edition  of  the  *  History  of  Ethiopia*); 
*Relatio  Nova  de  hodierno  Habessinifo  btatnex  India  nuper 
ulJala,*  Frankfurt,  1693;  *  Appendix  SecMinda  ad  Hisioriani 
*1ilhiopicain,  continent  Dissertation  cm  de  Ltjcustis/  Frank- 
fort, 1694;  'Epistola  yEthiopice  ad  universaro  Habessino* 
rum  gen  tern  st^ripta,'  Frankfort,  16S3;  *Epislola*  Samari- 
tansD  Siebemitarum  adLudolphuni/  with  a  Latin  translation 
end  notes  1688;  and  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Ethiopic,  Frankfort,  1701. 

LUGANO,    [TiciNO.] 
LUGO.    [Galicia.] 

LUKE,  ST.,  the  Evangelist.  Respecting  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  this  evangelist  we  have  no  certain  information ; 
of  his  later  history  we  learn  something  from  his  own  work, 
the  AcAs  r^  ihe  Apoittien.  [Afostles,  Acts  of.]  A  eonsi- 
derable  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  disphiyed  in  his 
writings,  eipccially  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gusi>el,  which 
is  written  in  elegant  Greek.  On  the  other  hanu,  bis  lan- 
guage contains  many  Hebraisms,  and  he  wa.s  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  relitfioui  rites  of  ibe  Jews,  whose  mode 
of  computing  lime  he  follows.  (Luke,  xxii.  I  ;  Acts,  ii.  1 ; 
xiL  3,  4  ;  XX.  6,  16,  Slc.)  Hence  it  has  been  much  diispuled 
wbelher  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  Tlie  ditllculty  is  best  explained  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Bultcn,  connimed  by  a  tradition  current  in  Jerome*s 
time,  that  Luke  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  became  a  prose* 
lyte  to  Judaism  early  in  life.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
Aci^,  XX i.  28-31,  and  Colt^sg,,  i\\  11,  14.  From  the  former 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  accused  Paul  of  defUmg 
the  temple  by  bringing  into  ita  Greek,Trophimul^  ofEphu- 
su*.  Luke  was  then  with  Paul  (Ads,  xxv.  1 7,  18»,  and  the  ac- 
cusation would  have  regarded  hnn  also,  if  he  had  not  been 
looked  upon  as  a  Jew  by  religion.  In  the  latter  passage 
Paul  distinguishes  Luke  from  otlier  individuals  'who  are 
of  fhe  eircumcision,'  which  seems  to  show  that  Luke  was 
not  a  Jew  by  birth ;  unless  indeed  the  Luke  here  men< 
tioned  be  another  individual,  which  we  have  no  reason  lo 
suppose.  Of  the  period  of  his  conversion  lo  Christianity  we 
know  nothing.  Cave  and  Mill  have  suppoied  that  he  was 
converted  by  Paul  at  Anlioch ;  but  they  are  not  supported 
by  any  antient  wTiter:  nor  is  it  likely  that  Luke  would  have 
passed  over  such  an  event  in  writing  the  AeAs. 

From  the  passage  quoted  above  {Col.^  iv.  14),  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers, 
it  appears  that  Luke  was  a  physician.  Another  tradition 
makes  him  a  painter,  but  this  statement  is  generally 
allowerl  to  deserve  no  credit ;  and  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Wetstein,  that  he  was  a  slave  during  part  of  his  life,  seems 
equally  unfounded, 

Luke's  native  country  is  unknown.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
say  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch:  but  this  statement  is 
not  found  in  Irenieus,  Clement,  TertuUian,  or  Origen.  nor 
in  %ny  writer  before  the  tune  of  Eu>ebius.  Eicfihorn  has 
conjectured  that  this  tradition  arose  fr\>m  confounding  the 
Evangelist  with  Lucius  of  Cyrcne,  who  is  meniioned  as 
living;  at  Antioch,  in  Ad.^^\n\.  I.  Many  writers  however 
entertain  the  opinion,  wbich  ts  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen, 
that  this  Lucius  and  the  evangelist  Luke  were  the  same 
person.  This  conjecture  i^  ably  maintained  by  Mr.  CluirUs 
Tayh>r,  the  editor  of  CalmeL 

Some  early  wTiters,  but  of  no  very  high  authority,  afBrm 
that  Luke  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
Christ,  whose  mission  he  aluue  of  the  Evangelists  records. 
{ Luke,  X.)  Others  mention  him  as  the  companion  of  Cleopas 
in  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  recorded  in  Luke*  xxiv.  13.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  mention  of  Cleopas,  whde  his  companion's 
rarne  is  withheld,  the  fullness  and  general  character  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  the  notice  of  minute  circumstances 
which  none  but  an  eye-wilness  could  record,  prove  that  the 
traveller  was  the  Evangelist  himself.  Other  reasons  are 
adduced  for  believing  him  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
lime ;  namely,  that  "ibe  laller  part  of  his  Gospel  and  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  have  every  mark  of  being  writ- 
ton  by  an  eye>witiiQSB  of  the  facts  he  narrates,  and  that 
ail  the  appearaneea  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  men- 
tioned by  liira  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem. To  this  it  is  objected  that  we  can  only  understand  O 
preface  to  his  Gospel  {u  1-4)  as  a  distinct  assertion  1 
Su  Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness  himself,  but  that  hi 
rived  hb  information  from  others  who  were  eye-witnesil 
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In  Acfjft  xi.  28,  the  Cambridge  MS*  has  a  various  read- 
liiifr/and  whun  vie  were  gathered  together,  there  stood  up/ 
[&c.,  whkh»  iJ'  adinlUed,  would  prove  lb  at  Luke  wa**  eon- 
iDttned  witli  tlie  (Jhurch  at  Antioch  ubuut  a.d.  42:  but 
\t\uA  rcudiiig  i«  not  usually  accounted  of  auy  great  au- 
llLorily, 

The  ilrtit  distinct  mention  of  Luke  in  the  New  Testa- 

ImctU  ii  in  A'ts,  \vL  10,  II,  \«here«  in  relating  the  vision 

l^ijieh  Piiul  liaw  at  Troas^  the  writer  huddenly  be|Tinii  to  use 

I  the  Drst  person  phiral,  whence  it  ii  inferred  that  Luke  here 

I  joitied  the  Apoeitle  (about  a.d.  ^3)«  whom  he  accompanied 

]  to  l^hdippi  (ver-  12).  He  seems  to  have  remained  at  Philippi 

I  durioff  Paul's  journey  to  Athens  and  Corinth^  for  he  dropss 

I  the  first  person  at  vor.  17,  and  does  not  resume  it  fill   he 

^  fellies  Paul's  return  to   PhUippi  (xx.  5,  (i).      From  this 

\  time  it  appears  from  the  Act»  that  Luke  was  Paul's  cou- 

slLint  eonipanion  till  his  arrival  at  Rome  (ubout  ad.  Gt  or 

fi3).  where  he  remained  with  the  Apostle  for  home  lime, 

i  probably  dui'ing  Paufs  first  imprisonment,     lie  in  tm-n- 

liuned  more  than  onco  in   Pnurs  Epislles  Avrillcn  durifig 

I  this  period.  (CoL,  iv.  14;  2   Tim.,  i\\  2;  P/ulem.,  v    2l.\ 

Soma  siupixise  liim  to  be  *the  brotber  whose  prjuse  is  in  all 

>  the  chmche:*/  mentioned  in  the  Episvtle  to  I  he  Ojriiithiatis  ' 

I  (viii.    18;  xii.  18K      Besides   his  mtimavy  with  Paul,  he  is 

ifiaid  by  Irenrood,  Eusehius,  Jerome,  and  other  etirly  write rs. 

'to  have   had  a  consideriible  act|U'ainlatiee  with  the   re^t  of 

the  Apostles:  indeed,  they  often  speak  t>f  Luke  and  Mark 

as  disi  iples  uf  the  Apu^lles,  as  distinguiiahed  from  Jehu  and 

Matthew,  whu  were  disciples  uf  ChrisL 

RuspeiMmg  the  einl  of  Luke^s  lile.  the  traditioti  is,  that 
ofier  Pauls  iibenilion  fioiu  his  iirnt  imprisonment,  lie  re- 
tired to  Achaia*  where  ho  resided  some  few  }etirsi»  wrute  his 
Gos|)el  and  the  At^ts  of  the  AjXislles,  and  died  at  an 
'  advanced  nge  (sorue  say  bO,  others  84  years),  probably  by  a 
naionil  de;nh,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  hia  niarlvrdoia. 
•  LUKE,  ST„  THE  GUSPEL  Ol\  in  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Lhrist,  written  by  the  evangelist  Luke,  and 
,  one  of  the  canonical  b<M>ks  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  genumeticBs  and  authenticity  of  Ihis  Gospel  are  at- 
I  levied  by  the  unanimous  voieeof  the  early  Christian  writers, 
and  Confirmed  by  internal  evidence,  and  by  ihe  passa^^e  in 
[  Act*,  i.  1,  com|Kvred  with  this  Gospel,  i.  4.     Michaelis  has  in- 
deed oltjectod  to  its  can  cm  teal  authority,  and  to  that  of  St. 
,  Mark**  Guapcl  also,  cluelly  on  the  ji^  round  that  til  use  hooks 
^are  not  the  protluction  of  Apostles,     But  svtcb  an  argument 
annot  be  admitted  in  opposition  to  the  uuiver*ial  opu^inn  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  nor  hate  we  any  jiroof  that  inspira- 
.  tion  was  confined  to  the  Apostles,  The  genuineness  of  parts 
I  of  the  Gospel  has  been  called  in  question,  especially  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  ehapters.     But  these  ehaptcris,  being  in  all  ex- 
isting MSS.,  are  sup^xirled  by  a  weight  of  external  evidence 
whirh  no  internal  drltic ul ties  can  overthrow. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  state  that  St.  Luke  com|>oscd 

bis  Go»pel  under  the  superintendence  of  St»  Paul.  Irenteus 

tays  that  *  Luke  put  down  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached 

by  Paul  ;^  Tcrtullian,  that  *  Luke's  ili<^e»l  li  often  ascribed 

|ta  Paul.'     In  all  probabilily  St.  Luke  would  not  iici»lect  St. 

[VauPs  assistunee  m  so  important  a  wx>i'k.  but  the  idea  thai 

I  ihe  Gospel  is  really  St.  Paul's,  and  that  8t,  Luke  was  little 

I  more  than  his  amanuensis^  is  not  sustaitied  by  tiny  striking 

I  agreement  in  the  stUe  of  the  two  wrilers. 

•The  most  probable  date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  about  k.d, 
^  63  or  G4.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Acta  of  the 
Btles,  and  was  prnliably  written  not  lung  before  that 
(ActSt  i.  1.)  Some  writers  place  it  in  a.i>.  53.  Theo- 
^Ipihyhht  asierb  that  it  was  written  fifteen  years  after  Christ^$ 
i  ojoeosioo. 

With  respect  to  the  place  of  its  colBposUion  the  common 
tradition  is  that  it  was  written  in  Greece;  Jerome  says  in 
Achaia  and  Bctotia. 

Like  the  Acts  of  the  Apo«illcs,  this  Gospel  is  dedicaleil  to 
Tbeophilus.  TfiC  conjccLures  of  critics  respecting  this  per- 
•ona>»e  are  a5  numerous  as  is  usual  on  such  |>oinls;  the 
conclusion  at  which  Kuinoel  arrives  is  thai  he  won  a  con- 
vertcnl  Gentilct  living  without  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  This 
dedication,  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  and  sorae  marks 
in  the  work  it&elf,such  as  the  explanations  given  of  mailers 
^xelusiTely  Jewish^  prove  that  the  Gospel  was  designed  for 
,  iba  beaeit  of  Gentile  converts. 

TImj  eontents  of  thi^  Gos.[>el  are  not  arranged,  like  those 
of  8t  Matthew  and  St,  Mark,  in  chronological  order*  but 
rather  accordin^^  to  the  subjects.  Scldeicrraacher  has  pro* 
posed  the  foUowmg  classification  •— 


1.  The  interval  preceding  the  public  lifo  of  Jesuit,  cl 
i.  and  ii. 

2.  Narratives  of  actions  and  discourses  of  Jcf  us^  c.Ui^|L 
at  Capernaum  and  itj»  neighbourhood.  Chapes*  iii.  to  ix» 
39. 

3.  Similar  narratives,  rclaliug  mostly  to  a  juurney 
Christ  to  Jerusalem.     The  exact  otid  of  this  divuioa 
is  doubtful. 

4.  The  last  days  of  Christ,  his  sufferings  and  death*  acii 
his  resurrection  and  ascension, 

The  qualifirations  of  St.  Luke  for  the  ta«k  be  uadorloolg 
were  very  high.     He  was  evidently  a  welUeducated  man 
perluaps  he  was  an  ove-ttitness  of  many  of  the  evouts  hi 
relates :  and  assuredly  ho  had  excellent  opportuniti 
in^  information  from  eye-vvituesses>     He  assurer 
liad  *  accurately  examined  all  matters  from  the 

{7tapffKo\Qvittti('*Ti  di'infhif  TrU^ty  <iir(j>(/3afC«  i- 3)  ;  atld  hlS  aMCff 
tion  is  borne  out  by  many  marks  of  c-ait;  and  accuracy  wbii 
appear  in  his  narrative.  In  both  hm  works  he  is  %ctu 
lously  minute  with  respect  to  dates  and  numbers  (aee  f^ 
example  Lulitf,  iii.  1) ;  and  he  lias  taken  thu  troubi« 
to  insi-rt  copies  of  imporlau I  documents  and  accurate  reporti 
of, speeches.  The  examples  of  the  latter  are  Ner>  nuniorouil 
of  the  former  we  havo  a  ^lriking  inslance  in  the  letUT  ^f 
Lysiias  to  Felix,  iAcls,  xxiii.  2t».)  It  wdl  ni»t  j;  '  ' 
pear  imi'robable  to  an  attentive  reader  of  tins  * 
eapeciully  m  the  account  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Ca^J^  i  nj 
Rume,  I  hut  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  juurnul  of 
cventf^,  which  he  m^cd  in  tomposing  his  histories* 

The   i^jntroversy  cuuceniing  the  s^jurccs  of  thin  G^[«:l 
and  those  of  St   Matthew  and  SL  Mark  has  beeit  allur 
under  Gospel.    A  full  account  of  the  theoiie*  Imti 
this  subject  will  be  IViund  in  the  Appendiit  to  the 
volume  of  llonie's  *  lutioduction.* 

(Lardm  r*s  Crtdibiltty,  and  Live*  of  ihe  ApoitUi 
EiHm^elisli ;   Cave's   Livejf   r^  the  ApctHlcn    and   Evan- 
'(elittji;  Kuinoel,  O/mmt'fU,   in  LiU  Ht^L  N.   T  A"/'i'. 
in  Ltic.;  Calmet*s  Diciio/ian/  la  Uw  BiltLj^h\   '" 
li>r;  the  Intraducliom  of  Michaelis   (by  1 
Hu^,  Home,  and  Eichhorn  ;  and  Schleiermat  oei  s  ^-r*a^' ' 
E^satf  Oft  the  Go^i'd  of  Luke,  wUh  Introduction  by  tb« 
Trail  stater.) 

LULEA-ELF.    [Bothma.] 

LULLY,  RAVMUND,burnomGd  the  Enlightened  Doc- 
tor, an  enlhusiastic  and  remarkable  chuiacter  of  the  thir- 
teenth C4^fitury^  was  born  at  Pahna,  iti  the  island  of  M.iiin  j. 
in  1234.    In  early  lift?  he  followed  his  paternal  ni 
arms  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  m 
himself  to  all  the  liteuc^  of  a  soldier's  life.     Passmg  ifvui 
extreme  to  extreme,  Lully  subsequently  retired  to  a  d'^'^cfl, 
where  lie  pursued  a  life  of  solitude  and  rigorous  u- 
Mere  ho  ptvtended  lo  have  had  visions,  and,  amui 
a  ntani  festal  ion  of  Christ  on  llie  crossi,  wiio  called  iiuti  h*  i- 
service  and  the  conversion  of  the  MolmmmcdauK     licit;- 
upon  he  divided  all  his  properly  among  the  poor;    aud  m 
Ins  thirtieth  year  he  began  to  prepare  himself,  by  ddigeul 
study,  for  the  labours  and  duties  of  a  missionary, 
Arabic  from  a  slave,  he  read  in  that  language  several 
si^pbical  works,  the  perusal  of  which,  in  all  probabilil; 
posted  those  new  views  of  ||:ammar  and  dialectic  by 
of  which  he  hoped  to  reform  science,  and  thereby  the 
itself.     Full   of  tliis  idea  he  had  a  second  vision  of  thu 
Saviour  in  the  semblance  of  a  fiery  seraph,  by  whom  hcit^'^ 
expressly  enjuined  to  commit  to  writing  and  to  p^ 
(realise,  lo  which  he  hmi^elf  gave  the  name  of  *i^. 
but  which  his  followers  and  admirers  dignified  hv  the  ULie 
of  the  *  Great  Art'  (Ars  Mugna),     Having  besought  Jatiid 
of  Aragon  ti>  establish  a  mouaslery  in  Majorca  for  the  c<hi' 
cation  of  thirteen  monks  in  the  Arabic  language  and  Xba 
duties  of  miasieuaries,  be  went  to  Rome  to  sti.k  the 
lenance  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.  for  similar  institulioj 
his   own   mission.      Receiving   however   little   encoi 
ment,  he  visited   Paris  and  Genoa  with  the  same 
and  with   similar   success.      From   Genoa  he  crovi 
Africa,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  dispute  with  a  Mohammedan  whom  ht* 
souglit  to  convert,  but  wu»  saved   by  the  n  of 

an  Arabian  mufti,  on  Ihe  condition  ofquii  ^  f-jc 

ever.     This  promi?*e  however  ho  suhje*jucnll> 
not  to  be  bhidiug  U|ion  liim;  for  after  revi>«iiuifj  I 
in  vain  Hcekiug  to  excite  symj  athy  and  co  ui 
designs,  he  reasssumed,  unassisted,  his  entl 
prisK;,     Proceeding  first  to  Cyprub  and  tUciite  iuiniH4H 
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i  nearly  stone*!  to  death ;  and  bemi^  cast  into  prison. 
Io^achI   nia  liberty  la  Ibe  generosity  at  t.<une  Genoese  mer- 
le hunts.    Upon  his  return  to  EuroiK?  Ltilly  vi&ileil  its  princi- 
Sal  citi»»   preaching  the  nece^ity  of  a  crusade  far  the 
*rovcry  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plan  of  which  he  laid  before 
[pope  Clement  V.,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  little  or  no 
llli\our.     Unchecked  however  by  so  many  disnppoinlments» 
[«iid  with  the  ardour  of  his  enthui^iiLsm  s^lifl  unabated,  Lully 
eturned  a  third  time  to  Africa,  where  hia  zeal  for  conversion 
felled  upon  bim  dreadful  torments,  from  which  he  wot  a 
ond  time  rescued  by  the  generosity  of  the  Gunoeso. 
!'he  sufferings  however  to  which  he  had  lieen  exposed  were 
j  so  great,  thnf  Lully  died  on  Iiis  pas^^e  home  when  be  was 
juat  witbi  r  hts  native  country,  in  the  year  1315. 

The  •  A  -  LuUi,  or  the  Lullian  Art/  which  found 

L  few  admirers,  \< mi  styled  themselves  Lullists,  after  it»  in- 
[  vcntor.  and  was  subsefiuenlly  revived  and  improved  by  the 
1...,  .  !>• -mo,  13  an  attempt  to  give  a  formal 
with  a  view  ad  wtdl  to  facilitate  in- 
r  ....>. se  knowledge.  The  means  which 
[Ibis  lo|fical  machmi?  tui ploys  arc :^ — I.  letters  fnlphabclnm 
p)«  wbtrh  stand  for  <  ertam  general  terms  common  to  till 
but  especially  to  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
;  '2,  figures,  viz. — triangles,  s^^uares,  and  circles, 
r^rbich  indicate  the  relatioui*  of  those  general  terras;  and 
S,  sections  (camera?),  in  which  the  combinations  of  these 
L Ideas  or  tBTiBS  are  farmed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  figures. 
hin  tlie  ihgiitv  spoces  of  the  triangles  and  squares  certain 
>  {>redicate9  are  inscribed,  and  certain  subjecis  on  the  circles. 
On  the  circle  of  subject.?*  the  triangles  of  the  pre<licatcs 
i  bein^  so  fixed  as  to  move  freely,  every  possible  combination 
pirf  ideiu  h  supposed  to  ht*  produced  by  their  revolution,  ac- 
nheangolur  points  successively  pas*  before  the 
ril»ed  on  the  mjrgin  of  the  circle.  Hence  arise 
ftNioms,  and  propositions,  which  vary  infinitely 
ilie  drfferent  «ipplication  of  general  or  parti- 
^salai  .  (s  to  particular  or  general  Subjects,     As  how- 

eve?  the  ide«s  which  are  selected  for  the  fundamental 
nations  of  Ibis  merhsnif*al  logic  are  purely  arbitrary,  the 
linowted«^  to  winch  tt  pt'ufes^es  to  lead  must  be  narrow^  auil 
limited,  and  at  best  it  does  but  furnish  a  few  taws  of  imi- 
^tersal  notions  for  analysis  and  combuiution.  Nevertheless 
M  the  invention,  weak  as  it  is,  was  fuiinded  on  a  feeling  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the    V  '  '         '      '  ^    is  it 

furnished  ti  weaptm  for  n  niitl 

Lulljr  has  been  gnitr^"''  i-,i  ,,ij  lu..-  li-i  v.i  ..i^-  iL-i...iioi!rs 

'  sf  philosophy.     In  t  I  ch:iracter  he  sftMus  to  cl.ihn 

more  justly  our  ml..... for   the  in:»n  rc*ohition  with 

which,  late'  in  life,  and  fit  \\\m  ino^t  part  una^stsiHl,  he  ap- 
Djiclf  to  the  study  of  <;rionpo  and  pbilisopby.  and 
fly  resoltition  with  which  he  persevnn*d  in  his 
converting  the  henlhen  in  despite  of  all  dts- 
Bents  jtnd  dis^ppointraenr. 
Tbo  works  of  Lully  have  been  edited  by  Salzinger.  *  Reiy- 
niondi  Lullii  opera  omnia,'  in  lt>  vols.  foU,  Mayeiice, 
i;ii-42. 

LULLY  ror  LULLl).  JEAN  B  APTISTE,  the  father  of 
French  dramatic  music,  \vas  the  son  of  a  miller,  unil  born 
tFlorotJce  in  16:?3.     Showing  in  bis  infnnt  yi-ars  a  strong 
ptjsity  for  music,  a  kind-hearted  monk  tau^'ht  him  the 
ftf  the  guitar,  an  instrument  then  as  commou  in  Italy  as 
now  in  Spain,     Ilaviitg  attracted   the  notice  tjf  the 
i!i*.r  nm^r^  hi.  wr»^  by  that  nobleman  reeummended  to 
ipensier,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a 
1  s  in  his  fourteenth  year.     But  his 

wit  and  talent  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
»«s,  for  they  were  not  set  off  by  cither  a  good  fizur-e  or 
ung  countenance.  Instead  therefore  of  becoming  the 
trof  the  hid)*s  fhn,  or  perhaps  of  her  confidential  com- 
kirations,  he  was  pbiced  in  the  kitchen,  and  commenced 
Bfeof  activity  in  the  humble  ciipacily  of  maminmi^  or 
Hon.  This  degradation  however  did  not  mtich  dis- 
Ige  him.  He  bad  previously  acquired  some  know- 
!  of  the  violin,  and  now  dedicated  every  spare  moment 
His  devotion  and  industry  were  crowned  with  suc- 
mm.  The  report  of  his  skill  quickly  ascended  1o  the  apart- 
ments of  the  princess,  who  placed  him  under  an  able  master, 
and  be  soon  was  nombered  among  the  king's  twenty-four 
violins.  He  now  ai^pired  to  the  rank  of  composer,  and 
kifii'L'^  pr'wiuced  some  airs  which  *  with  ravished  ears  tlie 
:rl,'  he  was  individutilly  summoned  into  the 
J,  commanded  to  perform  himself  the  comim- 
i  wtuch  littd  ezoitcd  9o  much  pkosuie,  tiBd  from  that 


moment  the  road  t  ►n  and  honour  was  opened  tsj 

him.     He  was  inr  placcil  at  the  ho.vd  of  a  nc\^j 

band,  denominated  /' v  t-rnis  l'to/o7t.f^  whicli  soon  ec!tpse<|  j 
the  famous  bundedes  nn^t  quntre. 

Lully  nmv  was  engaged  to  write  music  for  the  BallttfA 
entertainments  of  a  mixed  kind  much  admired  at  courL] 
Bui  Louis,  ambitirjus  of  rivalling  the  grjuul  ♦rpcra  nut  long  I 
before  establjMicd  at  Venice,  and  enconraycd  in  his  design  j 
by  t h e  Card i na I  M aza r in,  fo u n ded,  in  1  'i (i 0 ,  t h c  Acadhnie  j 
Rnyale  de  Mmiqu^^  an  institution  which  has  ever  nincii  I 
continued  to  ttourish.  At  thr»  bend  of  thi<<,  Lully,  who  had! 
been  appointed  Surinler  dc  la  Cha77tbrB\ 

rf^i /?cfi,  was  soon  placed.  I  withQuinanlt,  1 

the  admirable  lync  poet,  canicd  lulo  etfcct  the  k in g^sw^i shell  I 
to  their  utmost  extent.   His  abilities  and  exertions  were  not,  I 
as  is  too  usual,  suffered  to  remain  unrewarded:  besides  iba 
glory  of  complete  success,  ho  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  was  raised  to  the  houourablt'  rank  of  S(*crctaire  da  Rou  j 
Tlie  proud  Secretaires  bo^italed  a  I  admitting  a  matmifoj^l 
into  their  number*    Lully  coiu|)laiued  to  the  king.   '  I  havs  ] 
honoured  them,  not  )*ou,*  said  the  monarch,  *by  putting! 
man  of  genius  among  them.' 

On  the  recovery  of  Louis  from  a  severe  operation,  Lully] 
composed  a  Te  Deum,  and  during  a  rehear^ial  of  it,  whilaf 
beating  the  time  to  the  band  with  his  cane,  lio  struck  hii| 
foot  a  violent  blow,  whicti  was  followed  by  serious  conie- 
quenees,  and  havmg  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  quark, 
bis  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  credulity.    Ho  died  in  Paris^ 
in  ir>87,  where,  in  the  church  cf*** /V^rV^  AVf*,  his  family 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  bis  memory.    In  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  a  priest,  who  refused  him  the  j 
consolations  of  the  church,  unless  he  con  scented  to  destroy] 
the  opera  on  which  he  was  engajjed.     He  complied:  the 
manuscript  was  committed  to  the  names.     A  friend,  etiter- 
ing  shortly  after,  reproached  him  for  having  listened  to  a 
dreaming  Jansenist.     'Hush I  hush!*  whispered  the  com- 
poser, '  I  have  another  fair  copy  of  the  work  in  my  drawer.* 

Lully  was  a  shrewd  man,  possessing  a  consideral^lt^  fund 
of  humour,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  are  relaied  of  liim. 
His  companionable  qualities  led  him  too  much  into  com- 
puny,  which  he  did  not  enjoy  in  a  temperate  manner,  and 
th*  serious  turn  whicli  the  accident  Just  inentioned  took  was 
imputed  to  the  bad  state  of  body  produced  by  his  habitual 
indulgences.  As  a  composer,  ho  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  in  his  art.  To  him  music  is  indebred  for  KOine  of 
its  greatest  improvements,  and  his  works  display  genius  of 
a  high  order  tempered  by  the  souudc^^t  judgment.  Even  " 
Handel  acknowledtfc^l  thai  ho  modelled  his  overtures  aficr 
those  of  Lully;  anrl  our  illnsstriou!*  Purccl!  did  not  hesitate 
to  prolU  by  many  hints  tillorded  by  the  nineteen  operas 
composed  bv  the  favourite  of  Lotits  le  Graftd, 

LUMBA'GO.    [RiiEi'MATisii.] 

LU  M  B  R  I'C  U  S,  The  ge  n  us  Lu  m  hrtcm  o  f  Lin  na?us  con  - 
sisted  not  only  of  the  Earth  wormx^  prrjperly  so  called,  but 
of  an  Infcslinal  worm  or  Eft tozoon  (var.  Intestinalis  y),  tho 
AiCaH^  fumbrwfiides,  ^vhich  so  often  infests  children,  and 
the  LumbrJcus  marinns  or  Luj^  of  our  shores,  bo  much  in 
rerpiest  by  fishermen  as  a  bait  for  sea-tish.  The  genus,  as 
he  left  it,  cotu|irised  only  the  two  species  teiTextrk  and 
mohrtw^^  aufl  is  arranged  under  his  Vermes  (Inlcstina), 
between  Asraria  and  Lmnhricwt. 

Lamarck  and  Cuvier  both  place  the  genus  Lumbncus 
among  the  Annelids. 

The  former  makes  the  Echiuretts  or  Lombricincs  the 
second  familv  of  his  Apod  Anntlids.  He  obsi»rves  that 
ibey  have  in  truth  projecting  bristles (soies)  externally ;  but 
these  bristles,  rarely  fasciculated,  are  not  relrttctile,  have  no 
sheath,  nor  ore  tliey  furnished  with  pcdiform  mainillce, 
seoyug  OS  a  case  for  bundles  of  reiraclde  bristles,  as  in 
alRbe  Annelida  of  Lamarck's  two  following  orders,  the 
Aniennate  Annelids  and  the  Sedtmlary  An  ff  el  ids. 

Lamarck  states  that  he  formed  this  family  at  the  expense 
of  the  genua  Lumbricus  of  Liunoous,  or  mlber  of  a  part  of 
that  genus;  but  he  adds  that,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
the  knowledge  of  their  internal  organization,  he  considers 
his  labours  as  imperfect  and  provisional  only.  He  assigns 
to  this  family  as  a  hubilat  moist  earth  and  the  mud  or  sand 
(vase)  of  the  sea,  and  states  that  their  bnincbia)  are  not 
known.  The  three  genera  placed  by  him  under  this  family 
are  Lumbricm,  Tfiaktssema^  and  Ctrratuiu^.  To  these  the 
editor  of  the  last  edition  adds  Siemapns^  ond  expresses 
his  opinion  that  iSavigny^s  goQUS  Ophelia  ought  to 
rangt^d  near  Cirratulm* 
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Cuvier  makes  the  Ahmnchiata  (Les  A  branches)  ihe  thh-d 

I'Order  of  tlit^  Aimeluls,   and  the   Seiigt^rum  Abratichiuin 

I  (Abrauehes  Sc  ligeru*,  ou  Pourvucs  de  soius)  the  Crsl  order 

of  that  fnrnilv.    The  order  consists  of  the  genera  Lumhricus 

and  Sats.     It  is  to  the  Brst  of  these  gonera  that  we  aro  to 

rail  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  characterized  hy  a 

long  cylindrical  body  dividetl  hy  wrinkles  into  a  great  nnra- 

i  ber  of  rings,  antl  hy  a  monlh  wilhn^it  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks 

tliat  the  Lumbriri  nnght  to  be  subdivided;  and  Savigny 

lias,  in  cITect,  snl'divided  the  Earlh-wonns  into  the  genera 

[Enteritm,  Ht/po^ctoTh  land  ClttMo.      MM.  Audouin  and 

[Millie  Edwarus  diatioguish  also  the  genua  Trophouia. 

Of  these  Enteriftn  lias  upon  each  ruig  lunr  pairs  of  small 

bristle -I  ike  processes,  eiglit  in  alL 

CliielHo  IS  staled  to  huve  two  bristle-like  processes  only 
on  each  ring'. 

Hyi^og^eon  lias,  besides  tlio  other  bristle -I  ike  processes, 
one  on  liio  back  of  each  ring.  (This  ibrm  is  noticed  as 
being  American  only.) 

Trophonia  has  on  each  ring  four  bundles  of  short  bristle- 
like proces^s,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  a  ^real  innnber 
of  long  aitd  brilhant  hrLstle-like  processes  which  surround 
the  mouth, 

Savigny  described  upwards  of  twenty  species^  which  he 
considers  to  be  distinct,  an<l  to  have  been  confinindcd  pre- 
'  viously   under    tlie    name  of   Lumhricit'i  ierrestris,      M. 
Moircn,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  and  An^- 
tomy  of  the  Litmbricus  ierresiris'  (Brussels,  J8'jO),  appears 
>  to  be  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species  de- 
nofibcd  by  Savigny  and  olhers,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
'that  they  are  merely  vaiietie*.    M.  Mdne  Edwards  (edit,  of 
Limarcic's  Animmir  sanu  Feriebres,   1838)  considers  the 
eharftclers  on  which  Savigny  relied  as  ilislinciions  for  di- 
viding the  group  inlo  the  three  genera  a^  of  little  import- 
ance. 

We  take  oi  an  example  the  common  Earth-worm  (Lum- 
Meu9  terreHris  of  Linnseus)» 

Oroanizatiox. 

Eternally  the  Earth-worm  presents  a  body  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approximated  to  each  other ; 
al  aliont  one-third  uf  their  length  may  be  seen,  particularly 
at  the  season  of  rcprrjduction,  the  dtteflnm,  which  hecoraea 
at  that  time  a  highly  important  agent.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  reddish  or  bluish,  and  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  secreting  a  viscous  substance, 
■\*hich  forms  a  sort  uf  protect mg  slieath  to  its  body,  and 
greatly  tacilitates  its  progress  through  the  earth.  The 
animal  is  cyclers,  and  unprovided  with  either  tentacles, 
branchioo,  or  cirrhi, 

Rfif(jiiratortj  St/stetn. — The  generally  received  opinion  is 
that  the  blood  of  the  Earth-worms  is  aerated  hy  means  of 
lateral  seiies  of  small  pyrifoim  vesicles,  analogous  to  the 
breathing  stics  of  the  Leeeh  [Lekck,  vul.  xiii.,  p.  38fl,  and 
opening  externally  by  very  minute  jwres. 

Digeiftive  S*/*tem.— The  mouth  consists  of  two  lips  with* 
out  tentacles  or  armature  of  any  description  ;  but  the  upper 
lip  is  elongated  and  pruhoscidiftirm.  The  CEsophagus,  which 
is  a  wide  membranous  canal,  is  continued  straight  down  for 
bwlf  an  inch,  and  ends  in  a  dilated  bag  or  rosier  voir,  to 
which  succeeds  a  muscular  stunnich  or  gizzard,  disposed  iu 
the  form  of  a  ring.  The  intestine  is  constricted  at  each 
segment  of  the  animal  by  a  series  of  ligaments  or  partitions, 
connecting  it  to  the  panctes  of  the  bodv,  and  swells  out  the 
intermediate  spaces,  when  distended  by  the  particles  of 
earth.  (See  the  Catalog ue  nf  the  Physiolo^dil  Series  fif 
Cnrnparaiive  Anatomi/  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Cuthge 
qf  Surgeo)t9  in  Londou^  vol,  i.,  and  the  preparation  in  the 
Gallery;  No.  470.) 

Nei*VQtis  System*— The  nervous sj-gtem  of  the  Earth-worm 
consistit  of  a  series  of  small  ganglions  dose  to  each  other. 
In  tlie  Museum  of  the  Odlege  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation, 
Ko,  1296  (Gal/ erf/,  Phys.  Series),  illuistrative  of  this  system. 
It  is  an  Earth-worm  (Lumbncus  /^rr<'*^n>,  Linn.)  with  the 
venlro!  parietes  of  the  ahrlomen  removed  to  show  the  n«_fr- 
vous  chords,  their  ganj^lions,  and  lateral  branches.  The 
divergence  of  the  two  main  lateral  chords,  in  order  to  pass 
TO  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  iPsophagus,  is  clearly  shown 
iCnt.^  vol.  iii.,  part  I). 

Generative  %«f"Wi,  — Allotriandrous,  or  with  male  organs 
BO  disposed  as  to  fecundate  the  ova  of  a  different  indi\iduaL 
(Owen.)  Uuvier  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  hermaphro- 
dites.  but  that  it  was  possible  that  their  junction  only  served 


to  evcite  each  other  to  fecundate  themselves.  It  ho^  bccfi 
doubted  whether  these  animals  are  oviparous,  ovoviviporous, 
or  viviparous.  M.  Moiitfigre  and  Sir  Everard  Home  sup- 
posed tiiem  to  he  viviparous.  M.  Loon  Uufour  ( 1  ^'S  j  and  1 8*JS| 
asserts  thai  they  are  oviparous,  m  which  opinion  he  is  joinei" 
byM*  Dugi5s(l828)t  who  believes  that  the  living  vermicubr 
animals  which  M,  Montdgre  look  for  young  Litmbrici  werg 
intestinal  worms  only.  M,  Morrcn,  in  the  work  abov 
alluded  to  {t829>,  states  thai  the  mode  of  reproduction  i 
both  oviparous  and  ovoviviparous  :  that  is,  we  appreheiwi^ 
the  aniiiial  under  certain  unfavourable  circumstan*  cs  will* 
like  the  viper,  deposit  the  e^A^  *i  ■    "  '       '      _  ibi?fi| 

intejiially.    The  statement  ofSl.  V  e^^uj 

descend  between  the  intestine  and  im:  LAieiiiui  m^i  lujie  t0^ 
the  circuinference  of  the  rectum  (jusq*  autour  du  rcctum)i 
where  they  are  hatched,  according  to  Cu^ier,  the  youii 
making  their  exits  from  the  anus.  M.  Dufour,  on  the 
Irary,  says  that  Ihey  produce  efjgs  analogous  to  those  oft 
kechc>.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeotis  iUaU^ 
!ery,  Phys.  Seiies^  No.  2*2^4),  the  anterior  moiety  of  u| 
Earth-worm  (Lumbncus  ierteHriSf  Linn.)  is  sbowti  wilj| 
the  parietes  of  the  body  slit  open  along  the  back,  and  tba 
two  halves  divarieaterh  so  as  to  expose  the  alimentary  cami^ 
testes,  and  ovaries.  Four  portions  of  black  bristle  indu  at* 
the  four  testes,  which  are  the  small  white  globular  bodiei< 
immediately  exterior  to  the  bristles,  two  on  each  tide.  Tlit 
ovaria  are  the  larger  oval  bodies,  of  a  less  pure  white  Ihia, 
the  testes,  in  the  interspace  between  the  bristles,  Tbcyira 
four  on  each  side,  and  increase  in  size  as  they  are  sittuiled 
more  posteriorly.  Each  of  these  essential  organs  of  repith 
duction  has  a  separate  external  aperture,  which  is  tvrf 
nnnute;  and  impregnation  takes  place  hy  the  appoflition  nf 
the  genital  outlets  of  one  individual  to  those  of  anoiber, 
w  ithout  intromission,  as  i  n  the  leech.  I  n  this  slate  I  wo  Etrtb- 
WTjrms  are  preserved  in  a  succeeding  series  (Owen.,  Cat^ 
vol.  iv*) ;  Nos-  2 '2 'J 3  and  2296  arc  also  preparation*  illustra- 
tive of  the  organs  of  generation  in  these  aniraak. 

Orgafu  qf  Pro^refni^itm, — Earth-worms  creep  at  a  goed 
pace  hy  means  of  muscular  contraction  and  dilatation  Ofl- 
ing  on  the  rings,  which  carry  on  their  under-«de  the 
bristle-like  ^n'ocesses  abore  mentioned:  these  last  operate 
as  feet.  The  power  of  elongation  is  considerable,  and  tlie 
anterior  part  of  the  animal  acts  as  a  sort  of  awl  in  per;e- 
traiing  the  earth. 

Habits,  <f'*'-— The  Earth-worm,  as  far  as  relates  to  iti 
appearance  above  the  surface  of  I  lie  ground,  may  be  wa- 
st dered  almost  a  nocturnal  animaL  In  the  night'scowa  tn4 
at  early  morning  hundreds  may  be  seen,  though  not  ime, 
unless  they  arc  disturbed  either  by  moving  the  ground  rf 
pouring  liquids  into  their  holes,  is  to  be  found  moving  aboat 
in  the  day.  The  power  of  reproducing  parts  after  muiilatica 
ht  as  most  must  have  noticed,  very  great  in  this  anim&l 

Utility  to  Man.^-Tliii  worm-casts^  which  so  much  anaoy 
the  gardener  by  defurming  bis  smooth-shaven  lawns,  are  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  agriculturist;  and  this  despieei 
creature  is  not  only  of  j^reat  service  in  loosening  the  earth 
and  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  is  also  a 
most  active  and  powerful  agent  in  adding  to  the  deptb 
of  the  soil,  iind  in  covering  comparatively  barren  IraetH 
with  a  snperticjal  layer  of  wholesome  mould.  In  a  paper 
*  On  the  Formation  of  Mould,'  read  before  the  Geulo- 
gical  Society  of  London,  by  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  F,G*S » 
the  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two  of  the  cou*i 
striking  charocters  by  which  the  superficial  layer  of  e*rih, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  vegetable  mould,  i«  dislin^ 
guished.  These  are,  its  nearly  bomogeneouia  nature,  allhouf^h 
overlying  different  kinds  of  BulwoiU  and  the  uniform  finewag 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  fact  may  be  well  observed  m  atiy 
gravelly  country,  where,  althougl:)  in  a  ploughed  field. Ji 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  small  stones,  yet  in 
old  pasture  land  not  a  single  pebble  will  be  found  wubin 
some  inches  of  the  surface.  The  author*s  atteroinn  m^ 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  M:ir 
Staffordshire,  who  showeil  him  seveml  IleUls,  sobil 
a  few  years  before,  bad  been  covered  with  lime,  and  oibon 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  The^e  substances,  in  emy 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  benetti 
the  turf,  lliree  fields  were  examined  with  care;  tlw?  ftni 
consisted  of  good  pasture-land,  which  had  been  limetl,  witi^ 
out  havnig  been  ploughed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  ^^^ 
before:  the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick  j^  and  iw 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  fimt^l 
af^gregated  luinpi  of  tho  litne,  fortningi  ot  an  ^ual  tl«|Hb. 
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&  wefl'Toarkefl  white  line.  Tlie  soil  beneath  Oiisi  was  of  n 
gravelly  nature,  and  diflcTed  vt»ry  considerably  from  the 
mould  nearer  ihe  surface.  About  three  years  since  cinders 
\*ere  likewusc  spread  uu  this  field:  these  are  now  buned  at 
Ihc  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of  black  spots  parallel 
to  and  above  the  Vfhitc  layer  of  lime.  Sotne  other  cin<lcrs, 
which  had  been  scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field, 
uere  either  still  lyin^  on  the  surface  or  eatan*;;led  in  the 
roots  of  the  gra^.  The  8ec4ind  field  examined  was  reraark- 
able  only  fmm  the  cinders  being  now  buried  in  a  layer, 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  beneath  iho  surface. 
This  layer  wus  in  parts  so  continuous,  that  the  superficial 
mouUl  was  only  attached  to  the  subsoil  of  red  clay  by  the 
bng^r  root^  of  the  gTa;sa. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete.  Pre- 
viously to  fifteen  years  litnce  it  was  waste  land ;  but  at  that 
tira*  it  was  drained,  harrowed*  ploui^hed,  and  well  covered 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  It  has  not  since  been  dis- 
turbed, and  now  supports  a  tolerably  good  pasture.  The 
section  here  was  turf  half  an  inch,  mould  two  inches 
and  a  half,  a  layer  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  composed  of 
frapnents  of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their  bright  red 
colour,  and  some  of  considerable  size,  namely,  one  inch  by 
half  an  inch  broads  and  a  quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a 
few  quartx  pebbles  minglefl  with  earth  ;  lastly*  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  was  the  original  black 
peaty  soil.  Thus  beneath  a  layer  (nearly  four  inches  thick) 
of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixed  with  some  vegetable  matter, 
thoie  lubatAnces  now  occurred,  which,  iifleen  years  before, 
had  been  spread  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  slated  that 
the  appearance  in  all  case$  was  as  if  the  fragments  had,  as 
the  £irmers  believe,  worked  themselves  down.  It  does  not 
however  appear  at  all  possible  that  either  the  powdered 
lime  or  the  fragments  of  burnt  murl  and  the  i>ebbles  could 
£^iiik  through  compact  earth  to  some  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  and  still  remain  in  a  continuous  layer ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although  adding  to 
the  surface  some  of  the  conKiituent  parts  of  the  mould* 
sliould  separate  in  so  short  a  time  the  fmc  from  the  course 
earth,  and  accumulate  tbe  former  on  those  objects  which 
so  lately  were  strewed  on  iho  surface.  Mr.  Darwtu  also 
remarked  that  near  towns,  in  Oekls  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  ploughe<l,  he  had  often  been  sturprised  by  tlnding 
pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches  below  the  turf.  On 
the  mountains  of  Chile  he  had  been  perplexed  by  noticing 
cle\ated  marine  shells,  covered  by  earth,  in  situations 
where  rain  could  not  have  washed  it  on  them. 

Tlie  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  which  oceun-ed 
to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may  at  Urst  appear  trivial, 
the  author  does  not  doubt  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that 
the  whole  is  due  to  the  di^^c^tlvc  process  by  which  the  com- 
mon Earth-worm  is  supported.  On  carefully  examining 
lietween  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  described, 
the  author  found  that  there  waa  scarcely  a  space  of  two 
iaches  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  cast- 
ings of  worms.  It  is  well  known  that  wora>.^  swallow  earthy 
matter,  and  Ihal,  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the  remainder  in 
Utile  intestine-shaped  heaps.  The  worm  is  unable  to  swal- 
low coarse  particles;  and  as  it  would  naturally  avoid  pure 
lime,  the  fine  earth  lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  and 
burnt  marl,  or  the  powdered  lime,  would,  by  a  sluw  process, 
be  removed  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  This  supposition 
is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  6cld  in  uhirh  cinders  had  been 
spread  out  only  half  a  year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw 
the  castings  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smoller  fragments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it  at  first  might  be  thought, 
the  great  number  of  Earth-worms  (as  every  one  must  be 
iware  wbo  has  over  dug  in  a  grass- field)  making  up  for  the 
intii^nificant  quantity  of  work  which  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage  of  old 
wsture-land^  which  farmers  are  always  particularly  averse 
irom  breaking  up,  is  explained  ;  for  the  worms  must  require 
|4 o^nsiderable  length  of  lime  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of 

ould,  by  thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent 
i  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  added  by  man.     In 

be  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three  inches  and  a 

alf  had  been  well  digested.  It  is  probable  however  thai 
Fihe  process  is  continued,  though  at  a  ^^low  rate,  to  a  much 

[i^tcr  depth ;  for  as  oflen  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry 

"ler  or  any  other  cause  to  deacend  deep,  it  must  bring 

.    r  turface,  when  it  empties  the  contents  of  its  body,  a 

f  partklei  of  earth.  The  author  concluded  by  remarking, 


that  it  h  probable  thatevery  particle  of  earth  in  old  ptwttin!- 
lind  has  passed  through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  hence 
that  in  some  senses  the  term  '  animal  mould' would  be 
more  appropriate  than  'vegetable  mould/  The  agricul- 
turist, in  ploughing  the  ground,  follows  a  method  stnclly 
natural  ;  and  he  only  imitates  in  a  rude  manner,  witliout 
being  able  either  to  bury  the  pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from 
the  coarse  soil,  the  work  which  nature  is  daily  performing 
by  the  agency  of  the  Earth-worm. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  Darwin  has  received 
from  Stafibrdsbire  Ihe  two  f'.dlowing  statements: — 1,  In 
the  spring  of  1835  a  boggy  field  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
sand  that  the  surface  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  sand 
is  now  overlaid  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil  2.  About 
eighty  yeai^  ago  a  field  was  manured  with  marl,  and  it  ha^ 
been  smce  ploughe*!,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  exact 
period.  An  imperfect  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
depth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  surface,  of  twelve 
inches  in  some  places  and  fourteen  in  others,  the  difference 
corresponding  to  the  top  and  hollows  of  the  lidges  or. butts. 
It  is  certain  that  the  marl  wa-^  buried  before  the  field  w»is 
ploughed,  liecause  the  fragments  are  not  scattered  through 
the  sod,  but  constitute  a  layer  which  is  horizontah  and 
therefore  not  parallel  to  the  undulations  of  the  ploughed 
surface.  No  plough,  moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its 
present  potiiition,  as  the  furrows  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
never  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  the  above  paper 
it  is  shown  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accumulated  m  fifteen  years;  and  in  this  case,  witliin 
eij^hty  years  (that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered  probable 
from  the  agricultunil  state  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
the  field  had  never  before  been  marled)  the  Earth-worms 
have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  thir- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  iFroceedin^s  of  the  GeoTogieiU 
Son?/y  n/ London,  vol,  ii.,  1837-3S,) 

LUMME,  a  name  for  the  bird  called  the  Speckled  Diver^ 
or  yifif^kled  l/jon  iCoiyrnbus  ArciicuJs,  Linn.). 

liUN  ACY.  Unsoundnesss  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  most 
accurate  definition  of  the  present  legal  meaning  of  this  term 
that  cirti  be  tjiven.  Fortnerly  a  distinction  was  made  between 
lunatics  and  idiots :  a  lunatic  being  described  as  one  who  has 
had  understanding,  but  from  some  cause  has  lusl  the  use  of 
his  reason  ;  and  an  idiot,  as  one  who  has  had  no  under* 
siauding  from  his  nativity.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  also  produced  some 
important  differences  in  the  management  of  their  property. 
These  have  now  fallen  into  disu^se,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
suihcient  for  the  purposes  of  this  articlo  to  consider  the  con- 
se(^uences  to  the  individual  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ge^i*^ 
rally.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  a  lunatic  is  one  whah«tf 
lucid  intervals,  but  tliis  distinction  may  also  at  the  present 
day  be  disregarded. 

Fersons  of  unsound  mind  may  inherit  or  succeed  to  land 
or  personal  property  either  by  representation,  devise,  or  be- 
quest, but  they  cannot  be  executors  or  administrators,  or 
make  a  will,  or  bind  themselves  by  contract.  It  is  stated 
by  Bljcks tune  that  the  conveyances  ond  purcha.ses  of  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  are  voidable,  but  not  actually  void; 
Hub  however  perhaps  needs  some  qualilication,  for  a  bargain 
and  hale,  Of  surrentlRr.&c,  and  also  personal  contracts  made 
or  entered  inio  by  such  persons,  are  actually  void  as  against 
their  heirs  or  other  representatives,  thout^h  it  is  true  a  feoff- 
ment with  livery  of  seisin  was  voidable  only.  [Convkyances.] 
A  person  of  unsound  mind,  though  he  allerwards  be  re- 
stored to  reason,  is  not  permitted  to  allege  his  own  insanity 
in  order  to  avoid  his  own  act ;  for  no  man  is  aUowe<l  to  stul- 
tify himself,  or  plead  his  own  disability  (13  Vesey,  59 U), 
unless  he  has  been  imposed  upon  in  consequence  of  his 
mental  incapacity  (2  Carr.  &  P.  178;  a  Carr.  &  P.  K  30); 
and  an  action  will  lie  against  a  lunatic  upon  his  contract  for 
necessaries  suitable  to  his  station.  The  reader  ifi  referred 
for  information  upon  this  subject  to  I  Blackst.  Comm  ,  291 ; 
1  Fonbl.  Eq.^  K  1 ,  c.  2  ;  2  Sugd.  Pom.,  295-15 ;  5  Barn.  &  C. 
1 70  ;  Moody  &  M.  li>5,  6.  Acts  done  during  a  lucid  interval 
are  valid,  but  tlie  burthen  of  proving  that  at  ihe  time  when 
the  act  was  done  ihe  parly  was  sane  and  conscious  of  his 
proceediugs,  lies  upon  the  ixjrson  asserting  this  fact.  The 
marriage  of  a  person  «f  uniiijoiul  mind,  except  it  he  solem- 
nized during  a  lucid  interval,  is  void. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  under  wliich  persons  of  un- 
sound mind  are  placed  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  uy 
ibem,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind  which 
should  bo  coniidered  as  depriving  the  party  of  that  amounf 
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ot  self-control  which  coriFititutes  him  a  responsible  agent, 
are  iu  n  painful  stnte  of  uncertainty.  As  a  general  rule  it 
may  however bi>  laid  down  thnt  where  uni^oumlnessof  mind, 
of  such  a  nnlure  as  to  render  the  party  incompetent  to  ex- 
ercise any  aelf-eojiirolj  is  established,  criminQl  punislnncnt 
viil  not  bo  intlicled;  but  ihat  lie  wiU  be  kept  in  safe  cns- 
Yxly  during  tbo  pleOisure  of  tb«  rnjwn  (30  &  40  Geo.  Ill-, 
c-  04,  and  1  &  'i  Viet*,  c  14).  On  the  snbjoet  of  cHniinal 
responsibility,  and  what  constitutes  unsoundness  of  mind 
in  a  legal  \mii\i  of  %  icw,  the  reader  h  referred  to  the  various 
treatises  on  nieiiical  juri^priidence,  particularly  to  thai  by 
Dr.  Ray,  lately  published  at  Boston  in  llie  United  Slntiis: 
and  also  genernlly  to  Dv.  Ha3lam*s  *Objaervalions  on  Mad- 
ness anrl  Melancholy,'  *  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  relates 
Xq  Insanity,'  'Illustrations  of  Madness,*  and  bis  other 
works.     The  followini^  remarks  may  however  be  useful. 

In  lunacy  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  the 
individual  be  actually  ef  sound  mind,  though  a  jury  on 
an  iinjui^itiun  held  under  a  commisiiion  of  lunacy  must  ex- 
press ^i  heir  opinion  or  finding  in  the  tbnn  that  the  allegcfl 
lonnlic  is  of  *  unsouud  mind*  (/«  n^  Holni'S^  1  Russell,  Ibi); 
hut  though  such  must  bo  the  findin;r  in  order  lo  make  a 
man  legally  a  Lunatic,  the  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  departure  from  the  slate  of  samty  be  of  sucli  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  confinement  of  the  individnnl,  or 
the  Imposition  of  resti'Hint  upon  him  as  I'egards  the  dis- 
pjisdl  of  his  property.  No  general  rule  c^in  be  laid  down  by 
whicli  to  ensure  a  right  decision:  but  in  all  such  inquiries 
it  shtndd  be  kept  in  mind  that  insanity  varies  inlinitely  in 
its  foiins  and  degrees.  It  ^hould  be  particularly  remem- 
bered that  persons  may  be  of  weak  mind,  and  cectntric, 
autd  area  be  the  subjects  of  delusions  on  certain  subjects, 
and  yet  both  inoDensive  and  capable  of  dii'ecting  pecuniar)' 
matters.  The  individual's  natural  character  should  be  taken 
into  considei-ation  as  accountinsj  for  eccentricities  of  man- 
ner and  temper,  and  his  education  in  estimating  his  i:^no- 
ratice  and  apparent  want  of  intellect ;  and  lastly  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  irntation  and  excitement  pro- 
duced in  a  mind,  perhaps  natnndly  weak,  by  the  inquiry 
itself,  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  bis  liberty  and 
property.  Confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  dct>ixsili<ms 
or  evidence  founded  on  short  and  inattentive  examina- 
tions. 

Sotnetimes  the  naadraan  conceals  his  disease,  and  with 
such  remarkable  cunninj?  and  dissimulation  that  the  detec- 
tion of  it  is  very  dirticult:  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  the  insanity  consists  in  some  hallucination;  and  here, 
nidess  the  nature  of  the  delttsion  be  known,  it  will  often  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  elucidate  by  questions  any  proof  of 
unsoandness  of  mind.  Those  who  arc  insane  on  particular 
subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordmary  and  trivial  points, 
provided  theiie  do  not  become  associated  with  the  prevailing 
notions  which  constitute  their  disease. 

When  insanity  is  urged  as  the  ground  of  non -responsi- 
bility for  u  critninal  net,  it  has  been  erroneotisly  held  that 
the  main  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  individual 
has  or  had  *  a  sense  of  good  and  evil,'  *  of  right  and  wrong.* 
But  thi«,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  is  found 
incapable  of  |>ractical  apolicntion  ;  and  the  records  of  trials 
of  this  kind  show  that  tne  i^uide  to  the  decision  ha;*  gene- 
rally been  the  proof,  or  absence  of  proof,  lliat  insanity  of 
some  kind  existed  at  the  time  of  the  ncr,  although  before 
I  find  after  it  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the  knowled2:e 
of  rij^ht  and  wrong  might  be  retained.  Thus,  on  the  trial 
of  Hatfield  for  shoolint?  at  George  IIL,  Errdiine  aifrned 
that  l!ie  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  absolves  from 
critninal  responsibility,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  delusion  and 
criminal  act  were  connected;  and  on  this  principle  Hat- 
field was  acquilietl,  but  confined  for  life.  Bellinj^ham  how- 
ever, who  shot  Mr.  Percival  under  an  equally  povrcrful  de- 
lusion, in  consequence  of  ihu  greater  excitement  in  the 
puhhc  mind  oc<*asionud  by  the  result  of  the  insane  act,  was 
convictetl  and  executed.  In  many  instances  homicide  has 
.  been  prompted,  not  by  any  insane  hnlJucination  or  fTtlisHinii^ 
but  by  a  morbid  impulse  to  kiiL  Here  there  h 
evidence  of  the  feelini^s  and  propensities  of  the  n  ' 

having  been  previously  disordered,  of  his  being  in  fact  tiie 
subject  of  moral  insanity  [lNs\>-rTY],  and  judgment  in 
such  cases  is  aided  by  the  absence  of  motive  to  the  act. 
Where  the  geneml  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  beun  such 
as  to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind,  even  ibough  consider- 
able contrivance  hu3  accompanied  the  act,  or  where  there 
is  evidence  of  hi*  having  bceo  the  subject  of  on  incjistible 


impnlso  to  kill,  it  is  becoming  now  the  practico  U^  Hm 
verdict  of  acquittal,  in  opposition  to  the  older  autlicrritic%- 
who  caufinwl  the  exemption  from  responsibility  on  i]i 
ground  of  insanity  within  very  narrow  limits. 

A  lunatic  Ls  according  to  law,  responsible  for  acta  com* 
mitted  during  *  lucid  intervals,'  a  term  by  wliicli  is  uodcf^ 
stood  however,  not  mere  remissions  of  the  violemxj  of  thtt 
disjease,  but  pciiods  during  which  the  mind  resumes 
perfectly  sane  condition.  In  forming  an  opinion  ninccnjr 
ing  such  lucid  inten'als,  it  is  lo  be  remembert  '  ' 
absence  of  the  signs  of  insanity  must  have  ct :. 
duration  before  it  can  be  thence  concluded  that  the  mmd 
pcrfecily  sane  ;  and  that  lunatics,  when  apparently  con- 
valescent, arc  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  paroxysms. 

One  of  the  most  tlitllcull  points  to  bo  detcrmitied  is  wi: 
regard  to  the  mental  capacity  of  old  personB,  in  wrbota  thi 
mind  is  confessedly  impaired.  The  decay  of  intellect  i^ 
old  ago  is  first  manifested  in  the  loss  of  uiemorv  rf  r>rf^ 
sons,  things,  and  dates,  and  particularly  with 
recent  impressions*  Bui  it  is  not  the  mere  liabi^ 
get  names,  &c.,  which  will  render  the  will  of  an  old 
invalid ;  it  should  be  shown  that  in  conversation  about  hii 
affairs,  and  his  friends  and  relations,  ho  did  not  evinrv 
sutlicient  knowledge  of  botli  to  dispose  of  the  former  ^ili 
sound  and  untrammelled  judgment.  Many  old  men  iippeir| 
stupid  and  forgetful,  but  when  their  attention  is  fairly  nxfi 
on  their  property,  business,  and  family  affairs,  under»t:in(I 
them  perfectly,  and  display  sagacity  in  their  remarks. 

The  care  and  custody  of  idivils  and  lunatics  form  abranrb 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were  formerly  administered  by 
the  king  himself.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Cotirt  of 
Wards,  the  lord  chancellor  has  been  specially  appointtd  lo 
exercise  this  power.  [CHA^fci-LLOu.]  The  method  Cift  r  v 
ing  a  person  to  be  of  unsound  mmd,  for  the  pun 
priving  him  of  the  control  of  his  property,  and, 
ctfcumstances  require  it.  providing  for  the  safe 
his  person,  is  as  follows.  The  lord  chancellor  up 
supported  by  affidavits,  and  in  some  cases  upon  a  pwisoiui 
inteniew  also  with  the  tilleged  lunatic,  when  sucli  i 
course  seems  necessary,  grants  a  commission  to  m({uirii 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  party,  and  if  the  jury  shonM 
find  hmi  to  be  lunatic  or  of  uuirmnd  mind  (one  of  wLick 
modes  of  finding  is  absolutely  necessary),  the  care  of  \m 
person  is  committed  to  some  relation  or  other  fit  pcr^vtu 
with  a  suifiible  allowance  for  nmintcnatjcc,  who  is  cjlU^l 
the  committee  of  the  person;  and  the  rare  of  the  estate  \^ 
committed  either  tJ  the  same  or  some  other  person,  whw  •* 
called  the  committee  of  the  estate.  [G  uardi  an\]  The  com- 
mission is  a  proceeding  issuing  from  the  common-law  sitle  .if 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  after  the  appoint  men  t  of  the 
committee,  the  chancellor  acts  by  virtue  of  l  1  au- 

thority, and  his  orders  are  enforced  by  the  ,   ■^c^'^4 

of  the  court.  The  committee  of  the  estate  is  considered  ai 
a  mere  bailiff"  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  sole  inteit'Sl  of 
the  owner,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  - ;  but 

the  court  will  order  allowances  lo  bo  made  !  '-.ot^* 

of  the  parly  who  is  of  unsound  mind,  add  evn  w  di^  *i 
child,  where  the  circumsifinee>  of  (he  several  parties 
and  require  it,  and  will  direct  proper  acts  to  be  done 
munagemcnt  of  the  estate,  as  repair  of  buildings,  falling 
timber  which  is  deteriorating,  &t'. 

On  the  general  subject  see  Stock  On  the  Law  ^  NtM^i 
Comfoyn  Mentis ;  and  Colli nson  On  Lunan/, 

LUNAR  OBSERVATION  generally  means  an 
vation  of  the  moons  distance  from  a  star,   for  llie  pof»" 
pose  of  finding  the  longitude.    [LoNoiTiiDfc  A^o  LtAii-nm^; 
MExnons  of  Finding.] 

LUNAR   TOEORY.     By  the   theory   of  a 
meant  the  deduction  of  its  motion  from  the  law 
tion.     This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  articlo  Giia\itai;">* 
For  the  numerical  data  sec  Moon. 

LUNATIC.     [Lfmacy.] 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  Besideathe  large  en doiredboi- 
pitals  (as  the  Bethlehem)  aiul  -^iTiiv  i^viui.,^  tt».^"'T«?aa' 
merous private  establishment  me. 

In  the  cities  of  London  and  infit* 

around,  and  in  the  *  onnty  of  Middlesex,  th  js  are 

under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Metro|i  iitai*- 

sionersof  Lunacy,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the  lord 
chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  and  visiting  such 
bouses.  The  commissioners  are  in  number  not  less  tbftti 
15  and  not  more  than  20 :  four  or  five  must  be  physiciwu* 
and  two  borristeirs.    In  other  porta  of  Englsad  limiltf 
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d  ti»  the  justice*  in  ^ 

I  r  of  all  such  licence-         : 

of  iitc  toctropuliUia  comniishiuii(;r£i. 

i>h<>  |K;rM>a  cull  be  udujiLted  tato  a  bouiM^  kepi  for  tUe  re- 
ccptiaD  of  tlib  iiiiiaao  \^'itbout  a  curllUeule  i>igTie<l  by  two 
medical  men,  not  iniercsted  iti  ihtj  profits  of  Uiu  establish* 
menu  ^ho  mii^t  bavu  8Ci>arulely  Tiaited  uud  exauiiued  ittc 
p^uUent  witluu  seven  d;ivii  l>e£'oro  his  admission  intu  ihu 
..    upon   sl;  :    rooimis  bcin;?   vbuwu,  Ibo 

iai3  liivve  uuof  unc  nil  "licnl  inun  i>nly, 

■      '   '  ,  ^^  ^L-cond  WLihin  ^cYcn  dti^jfi 


afier  : 
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^.  c  b^cu  ]ia —♦''*»  r,ir  the  mauage- 

ifiou  ol  houist^s  fi^r  11  II  i)f  pei'«on» 

-i'l»  and  of  county  II  .uujs  for  the 

e  of  pauper  and  criniiuul  Ivinaiic^  the  hul  of 

1  WilL  1  V.»  e.  64,  continued  bv  1  &  2  Viet.,  c.  73. 

laetit  of  luuatii-d  see  Insanity.) 

<,    tUo    lime    between    two    uew    moo&s% 


LV 
[Moon.  J 

LUND  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  tbc  province  of  Soino 
nnd  Uin  of  Malmohus,  in  ^Ii"  4u'  N.  kt.  and  W  lO^E. 
long  •  about  Mrvcn  iuile«  from  th<»  Souud«  It  i%  sitiuiled  in 
lite  c«l3tre  of  on  extensive  plain  ofK^cxt  fLTtiiity^ubieb  pro- 
duceai  rk'hei  crops  of  wheat  than  any  other  disirirt  nf  Swe- 
den: tfjbacoo  and  maddi^r  are  also  raided  in  it.  Tbc  skt^els 
ins  slmigbt  and  wide,  and  the  bouses  roinmouly  of  two 
tUi^TA,  ;ii  'I  ruinv  nf  ihem  surroundi'd  by  onliaid^  aiul  ij^ar* 
dcDiL  of  the  town  i^  Ibo  c:\;heflral,  a  huge 

and  111  Unjt^  of  hewn  stone.     Lund  i^  the  scat 

jiH  I  celebraletl  university.     Between  the 

e:i  iiiversily  buildings  i«  a  apace  planted 

with  iitafcf-treea,  and  kept  jn  j^ood  order.  The  university 
bmldinira,  greeted  in  lGi»%  con«i!»t  at  present  of  two  exten- 
sive edifices,  l)io  old  and  new  one.  f  be  former,  which  ia 
tho  larger,  is  three  stories  high,  and  luu  a  tower.  In  the 
{Ti  *  t  r  is  the  hiiitorieal  museum;  there  are  also  two 
1l  i)i*     Li  the  second  tluor  is  the  library*  which 

nearly  40jOa<»  vuluraes,  among  which  are  a  few 
luable  TOttnuftcripta*      In  the  third  fl»x*r  ia  the  leetu re- 
ctor malhemalic^t  and  the  colled  ion  of  instruuicotd. 
rTatoty  is   in   the  tower.      The    new  univt-nsily 
It'  c.MtLiiris  the  uK'etinii-rooms  of  the  senate  and  of 
ll  .  and  likewt»e  the  archives;  in  the  second 

_tio  Motions  of  natural  bislor)-.     Tho  chemical 

try  u  nt  a  separate  building.     There  is  a  botanical 
bclon^ng  to  the  university.     In  the  buildins^  at- 
dicd  to  it  is' the  leclure-roora  for  botany,  and  in  the  upper 
tbe  lecturt'^rotiin  for  anatomy*  with-numerouis  prepara- 
the  botanical  t^arden  is  u  plantation  called 
in  which  foreii^n  f>rest'treei*  are  grown  fur 
instoli    '    *  "      I  hut' parts  of  the  kingdom.     The 
ol  nude,  ied  in  1830  to  G32 ;  tho  popula- 

the  town,   .><      .  i.^^-  to  the  census  of  IH'25^  is  neiurly 
id  it  is  liupposeJ  J  bat  it  now  exeecflH.  45UU  ^ouh.   An 
ttiiniorcc  lU  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  countiT  i^ 
on  between  Lund  and  Mahnii.     (Forseir*  Siathiics 
Sweden  ;   Schubert,  Rehe  durch  Schtreden,  Ntirtvrgen, 
) 

.UNBIN,  SIR  ALAN,  of  Lundin.  or  Lundio,  in  the 

ire  ol"  Forfar,  was  sun  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Landin, 

held  the  olRce  of  kind's  hostiarius,  or  door  waid^  and 

one  of  Uie  magnates  Scotia?  who  ratified  tbc  matriago 

Ikin*^  Alexiinler  IL  with  Joanna  of  England.     Sir  Alan 

married  the  bastard  daughter  of  thu  kin^s^  Alexander, 

before  tlw  year  1233  he  had  succeeded  his  father  in 

"^      ol*  Durwarri     Before  thi-^  time  also  ho  had  imi- 

jblbci'*s  munificence  to  the  chuich,  and   in  tbe 

>f  the   age  bad   founded    a  Dominican   convent   at 

>ntros'j.     n«j  was  a  forward  impetuous  charactert  and  for 

riilve  Tears  ii^^iiunied  without  any  authority  the  title  of  earl 

Athdb 

4243  ho  was  appointed  lord  justiciar  of  Scotland,  and 

rued  Ibr  about  six  years,  when  he  was  removed  under 

which  strongly  mark  his  audacity  and  arabi- 

In  l'i4'J  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  coronation  of 

infknt  son  of  king  Alexander  IL ;  and  the  next  year  he 

Ifovailed  on  Robert,   abbot  of  Dumferroline,  then  chan- 

sllor  of  Iho  kiniidom,  to  make  a  niotion  in  council  to  legi- 

wife,  80  that  on  failure  of  issue  of  the  kingV  Ixnly 

b<»iri  might  succeed  to  the  throne.     For  tliii 


t.  u  N 

I  act  tbe  kiiii?  concfilved  ftci  rrt»at  a   di>n1«^i>inr0  that  Lo  lin- 

inJ  soon  after 
'  ^  i^'  Ileniy  UL 

iti  l^runce^and  sertyd  in  his  army;  and  at  Icnglhr  in  I2i4, 
by  the  inthience  of  the  English  king,  he  was  re-instatod  in 
his  otUce  of  lurd-justiciar,  and  so  continued  tilt  1257,  when 
he  wan  Jim  a  ill  rcmowd  for  the  powerful  Comyn.  He  died 
i:  c  throe  dau^htere,  who  carried  his  great 

1  lili  blood  into  other  families*    Fordun  calls 

iirn  -  Mr  •lap'^uis  ct  strciiuisiimus  in  armitii  et  svgi  et  xegno 
fnJoli^'^iuiUH.* 

LUNDY  ISLAND,     [''       *  1 

LUNK.  LUNULE,  ili  m  a  sphere  or  ou 

n  plniK    tu    luo  urci  of   w....,,    ,...   enclo^  a  space. 

[Hyi  :  Si'Hb.RK,J 

Ll  cl>      [L4NCA»HIRIi.] 

LUNEBURG  is  an  antiont  alhMlium  of  the  bouse  of 
Brunswick,  which,  in  the  year  l'23^«  was  rai>ted,  togi^ther 
With  Brunswick,  to  tho  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  was  *ubM>- 
rjucntly  «eparated«  and  formed  a  dkhUuct  pitncipality.  Jn 
rec4.*nl  times  it  lost  tho  bailhwick  of  KliUze,  ubicii  was 
celled  to  Prussia,  but  was  itidemnified  by  the  addition  of 
that  part  of  Lauenburff  which  wu^i  retained  by  Hanover* 
It  is  now  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  situated  between  52*  15'  and  ^jii**  30'  N.  Int. 
und  !**  16'  and  1  r  4U'  E.  long.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  ll  I    '  '  V    '  uites  it   from  H    '  ''       '  urg, 

and    J  iL'    norlh-eaiil    i  rg- 

SchWciin    .iij'i    nic    i'lLiaMi'i    ""'   "iicool  ]>i  aiirit-'u  uur  '  ;   on 

the  cast  by  the  province  :  on  the  sourb-eait  and 

<oulh  by  Brunswick  and  ii.v.,  „„i_im ;  and  on  the  west  by 
CalenbcrL(.  The  shape  is  near  a  Sfjuare,  and  the  aiva  40 8u 
square  miles.  The  popidation,  according  to  the  latt^t 
census,  is  30CJ  tfi.  The  country  ia  on  the  whole  an  im- 
mense sandy  plain,  which  is  broken  by  some  chains  of  low 
hills.  This  tract  is  chiefly  covers!  with  heaih.  with  hera 
and  there  extensive  turf  moors,  and  considerable  woodji, 
mostly  of  fir.  Fertile  arable  land  h  rare,  but  on  the  banks 
of  most  of  the  nvcrs,  especiiilly  the  Elbe  and  the  Alter, 
thero  is  very  rich  fuarsh- land.  It  was  calculated  twenty 
)cars  ago  that  at  least  seven  tenths  of  the  whole  provinces 
were  covorcd  %vUh  heath  and  brake  ;  for  of  4,1 72.64i  Calen- 
berg  acres  which  Liineburg  contains,  only  5GD.46  7  acres 
were  aiuble  hn>d,  174,522  acres  pasture,  and  40 2, u 00  acres 
forosLs.  On  the  banks  of  the  smaller  rivers  the  land  is  i$i 
many  parts  well  cultivated;  for  instance,  about  Liichow 
and  UeUer,  where  llax  of  good  qua!  ity  is  grown.  The  prin- 
eipal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  runs*  along  tlie  frontier;  only 
the  bailhwick  of  NeuhauB  lies  heyond-lhat  river,  which  re- 
ceivci*  from  the  province  itself  the  Ilmenau»  with  its  alUnents 
the  Wipperau,  Liihe,  Seve,  and  Netzo;  and  the  Aland  and 
leeze,  which  come  from  tho  Altmark.  Th<?  Ohre  and  tho 
Esto  rise  in  Liineburg,  the  former  tM'>  >  the  province 

of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  lowm  i.  The  AUcr, 

in  the  south  of  the  province,  wah  its  i:i  < ..  i:.u  Oker, 
Fuse,  Oerae, and  Bohme,  bclungs  lu  the  \a] m  .  i  :  uo  Weser, 
The  country  has  a  ver)  gradual  fall  towunU  :  '  '  nnd 
the  Wcser,  esjiecially  towards  the  former, aga^,  in. 

dalion  of  which  the  land  iss^ecuiedby  dike*,  a  ..^  ..-^ii,*»t 
land  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  celebrated  Liineburg 
Heath.  Tbistmct,  which  has  been  called  the  desert  ^Arabia 
of  Germany,  has  some  villages  and  seals  of  rich  landowners 
on  the  small  streams,  who  enjoy  very  ex teuAive  right*  of 
common  on  this  heath.  The  breed  of  small  coar^e^woollcd 
hhceiH  called  Heide^hnucken,  which  a  French  traveller  mis- 
taken as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  Ic  pcu}le  df^$ 
Heideschfiucks,  is  kept  on  this  heath.  The  vdhigcr*  derive 
their  chief  «^ub:»istence  from  tbe  breeding  of  bees  and  ga- 
thering bilberries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranberries,  of  winch 
vast  qiiantilies  are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The 
hcatli  is  !K»  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  bees,  that  many 
th(JU^and  beehives  are  sent  thither  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  the  .soil  has  made  of  lato  years 
considerable  progress.  As  it  is  only  in  the  rich  tnanih- 
lands  that  good  crops  of  corn  can  be  nii:^ed,  there  is  scarcely 
sutllcient  for  the  population.  Flax  is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated.  The  land  produces  also  hops,  potatoes,  garden 
vegetables,  and  turnips  in  abundamo,but  only  a  little  fruit. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  more  profitable  tb:in  tillage;  tho 
fihecp  are  very  numerous,  but  their  wool  is  in  general  in- 
d  I  Be  rent.  The  breed  of  hnrses  ha^  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  tho  national  stud  at  Udle.    The  forests  afford 
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limber  for  building  as  well  as  fuel,  for  which  ihere  is  a  good 
rale.  Gypsum  abouDds  in  many  places ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  gyp&um  are  the  ctdebrated  saline  springs.  Near 
Liiclujw  there  is  a  district  calletl  Druwiiu,  or  WendJand,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  in  their  laniruQff*^  and  manners, 
rt'toin  traces  of  Ihcir  descent  from  the  Wends.  The  main 
road  fur  rumnierce  between  Hamburt^  and  the  interior  of 
Oenuauy  passes  tlirough  this  principaUty.  The  staple  town 
is  Liineburg,  and  the  inhabitants  exjiect  to  derive  great  ad- 
van  ta;;cs  from  the  privilei^e  jnst  granted  to  the  city  by  hi*i 
present  tnajestVt  to  hold  ihrec  annual  fairs.  The  Traffic 
from  Hanjburif  by  way  of  Harbury  and  Celle,  from  Bremen 
by  way  uf  Cello,  and  from  Liibeck  by  way  of  Luneburg,  is  not 
»o  considerable.  There  are  no  manufactures,  properly  st» 
called,  except  at  liineburg,  Harhurg,  and  Cede.  Spinning 
of  yarn,  Imen-weaving,  and  itocking-knitting  are  pretty 
general  among  the  country-people^  who  likewise  make  a 
Huatitity  of  wooden  wares.  In  genenU  the  inhubitauls  are 
ill  prelly  easy  circumstances. 

LUNEBURG,  the  capital,  lyinp  in  53^15'NJar.  and  10° 
1  7'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  Ilnienau,  which  h  here  nuvi- 

{table  about  fifleen  railes  above  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  and 
nu  i  3,U0t)  inhabitantji.  At  the  western  end  is  the  Kalkberg, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  country  (about  350  feet  high), 
on  which  the  convent  uf  iSt,  Michael  and  some  fortifications 
were  erected  in  the  tenth  century.  At  present  2U,tJU0  tons 
<jf  lime  are  annually  procured  from  tho  Kulkberg^  and  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  Liineburg  was  formerly 
sUii-ounded  with  walls,  but  the  fortiflcations  are  now  dis- 
mantled. The  principal  buildings  ami  public  institutiotis 
are  the  royal  palace,  the  i;ymnasium,  St.  MichaeVii  chnrrh, 
in  the  vaults  of  which  are  the  monuments  of  the  aniient 
princes,  the  convent  of  St  Michael,  wilh  a  Latin  school,  the 
town-hall,  the  arsenal,  an  hospital,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  cons»iderable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country, 
■uch  OS  linen,  sail,  wax,  honey,  woollens,  linen  thread,  tlax, 
horses,  of  which  7U,0UO  are  annually  brouf^ht  hither  to 
market,  &c.  There  are  very  pro<luctJVe  salt-worki  in  a  part 
of  the  city  whjeh  is  sejmrated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is 
called  tbe  Sulze,  The  spring  froui  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
is  very  sl»"oni^,  being  perfectly  saturated,  and  yields  '200,000 
cwt.  auiinnlly,  and  would  yield  much  more.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  Iranisit  trade  from  Hambur(|  to  the 
interior.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  snuff,  playing- 
card.^,  some  breweries  and  disliUeries,  a  paper-mill,  £^c.  Of 
the  other  towns  in  the  principality  the  most  important  are 
Celle  (otherwise  Zell»,  a  tolerably  well-bud t  town,  at  the 
junclion  of  the  Fuse  and  the  Aller,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
CGurt  of  appeal ;  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  with 
120  i>rallions.  a  large  houi^e  of  correction,  six  churches,  and 
many  other  public'buildings  and  inbliiulions.  The  suburbs 
ure  very  extensive.  On  the  we'^t  side  of  the  town  is  a 
palace^  with  a  magnificent  chapel,  and  in  the  French 
garden  is  the  monument  of  Maiiida,  queen  of  Denmark, 
sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  Harburg,  on  the  Elbe, 
opposite  Hamburg,  has  some  manufactories  of  hnen,  wool- 
lens, and  stockings^  a  powder-mill,  tanneries,  wax-bleach- 
ing, sugar-refmery,  and  a  great  trade  in  timber.  Uelzcn 
in  the  Heath,  ou  the  llmenau,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who 
cultivate  the  best  tlax,  and  have  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  camlets,  and  starch- 

LUNEL     [Ue'raultO 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  similar  to  a  ravelin, 
or  demt-lune,  but  generally  of  smaller  dimensions.  Such 
I  work*  have  been  placed  m  the  retired  angles  beiueen  the 
ditches  of  a  bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  but  they 
are  now  usually  considered  us  advanced  works,  and  ate 
pkoed  in  frontof  tho!»e  jtist  mentionefL 

The  form  of  a  lunette  is  tho  same  as  tl^at  of  the  redoubt 
y  in  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  article  Fortificatiox  ;  and 
iU  potitions  may  he  understood  by  conceiving  such  works 
to  be  plac&d  beyond  the  glacis  S  8  on  lines  passing  through 
P  anrl  Z,  X  and  R,  and  produced.  Each  lunette  is  pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  ditcli,  beyond  which  is  a  covered- way\ 
as  usual. 

The  host  disposition  for  a  series  of  such  works  is  that  in 
vhich  they  are  alternately  more  and  less  advancetl  beyond 
the  fortress;  since  then  they  alTord  one  another  a  reciprocal 
defence  by  ihe  crossing  fires  which  may  be  kept  up  from 
the  nearest  faces  of  ev«ry  salient  and  reHred  lunette.  And 
ihould  the  besiegers  succeed  in  carrying  thoir  uppioac!jes 
up  th«  glacis  of  the  latter,  the  ^rtiUery  en  th«  Uauks  of  the 


two  more  salient  and  collateral  lunettes  would 
prevent  them  from  forming  a  battery  on  its  crest  to 
ihe  work.    The  operations  against  any  one  retired  lune 
must  consequently  he -postponed  till  the  two  rollaleral  li 
ne ties  are  taken;  whereas  had  all  been  equally  adv« 
beyond  the  fortress,  the  three  might  have  been  bre 
and  assaulted  at  the  same  time. 

To  give  tlie  more  advanced  lunettes,  which  are  gen 
those  placed  beyond  the  ravelins,  all  the  advantage  i 
whicli  they  arc  susceptible,  the  magistral  lines  uf  ibcir  f 
should  coincide  with  the  sides  of  an  equilateral 
whose  base  is  a  line  joining  the  faces  of  the  two  ootti 
basiions  at  points  about  t\Nenty  or  thirty  }atds  from 
Jlanked  angles  ;  for  thus  the  earthen  parapet*  at  the  at. 
angles  of  the  lunette  will  not  be  easily  desiroyed  by  i. 
and  the  ditches  before  the  faces  of  the  work  con  be 
fended  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  arldlcry  couvetiientj 
placed  on  Ihe  faces  of  the  bastions.  The  ditches  of  the 
tired  lunettes  should  in  like  manner  be  defended  by  ariil 
placed  on  the  faces  jf  the  collateral  ravelins;  and  the 
gisiral  lines  of  their  faces  should  consequently  b«  dtrecta 
towards  such  ravelins. 

In  a  front  of  fortification  of  the  ordinary  extent  (Z$ 
yards)  this  rule  for  placing  the  advanced  lunette  will  pi 
mil  the  ditch  and  covered- way  of  the  latter  to  be  de^K&d. 
by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  retired  places  of  anus  LlTl 
[FoRTtFiCATiON],  and  from  the  covered-way  before  the  bf> 
lions  ;  and,  that  such  fire  may  gra^e  the  bottom  of  theiltlffi 
of  the  lunette,  this  ditch  ought  to  be  in  an  inclined  pUtK 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  slope  of  the  glacis  S  S,  Shauvi 
the  dikh  so  formed  he  too  shallow  to  fulfil  its  end,  wbicb  t* 
that  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  in  his  attempt  lo 
assault  the  lunette,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  deeper; 
and  that  it  might  not  thus  become  a  trench  in  which  the 
enemy  would  be  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  il 
should  communicate  with  water,  by  which  it  might  be  Ailed 
previously  to  the  expected  assault. 

The  rampart  of  a  lunette  differs  in  no  respect  from  Ihitof 
other  works ;  it  should  have  the  same  relief,  or  beigbl 
above  the  natural  ground^  as  is  g^ven  to  tho  ravelins;  siiiei, 
as  in  the  latter  work,  the  fire  of  artillery  should  be  €a|iibU 
of  being  directed  against  the  trenches  of  the  enetny  tl  tka 
foot  of  the  glacis,  over  the  beads  of  the  defenders  on  ihn 
banquette  of  the  covered -way.  Its  escarp  j^hould  be  rotlteii 
with  brick  or  stone,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  oom- 
pelled  to  form  a  breaeli  in  it  by  artillery,  or  by  a  mioot  fPt 
viously  to  tnaking  an  assault ;  or  at  least  that  the  attack  t^ 
escalade  might  be  a  process  of  difiiculty  and  danm.  Tilt 
I  terroplein,  or  ground  m  the  interior,  should  be  high  enoof  b 
j  at  the  gorge  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  entering  Uiefowi^ 
out  scaling-ladders;  this  part  should  be  further  pmlefly 
by  a  loop  holed  wall,  or  a  line  of  palisades;  a  should k 
seen  and  defended  from  some  collateral  work,  and  an  Ofm 
caponniSre,  or  a  subterranean  gallery,  for  communieifeiioi. 
should  lead  from  the  gorge  of  each  lunette  to  the  plaM  (f 
arms  in  its  rear.  The  advanced  covered-way  should  pa»m 
front  of  all  the  lunettes,  and  it  might  terminate  at  the  two 
extremities  on  inaccessible  ground,  or  in  the  geoenl  ocwilid*  i 
way  of  the  place 

Advanced  lunettes  about  a  fortress  form  strong  ] 
artillery,  by  which  an  enemy  is  compelled  to  comm 
approaches  at  a  greater  distance  than  would  otborwiin 
necessary.     The  length  of  their  fac4?s  may  be  from  tiity  I 
seventy  yar»Is,  and  that  of  their  Hanks  fn.nn  fifleen  to  tM»r«  J 
It  is  considered  that  a  well-di>posed  series  of  these  WOrail 
would  prolong  the  defence  of  a  place  about  ten  or  iw«h«  ^ 
days.     But  tbey  are  only  proper  for  fortrctis^  of  the  tm 
magnitude,  since  they  would  rcHjuire  a  large  garrison;  af>d 
the  troops,  on  being  compelled  to  retire,  might  not  Ind 
sutficient  nmni  in  a  small  place. 

LUNE'VILLE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  airoft- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  186  miietfton 
Paris  ni  a  direct  line  eoat  by  south,  or  221  miles  by  tk  J 
road  through  Chillons  sur  Marne,  Bar  le  Due,  and  NaocL  i 
This  place  appears  to  huve  been  a  mere  village  Wfore  thi 
eleventh  century.     It  afterwards  became  a  fortified  um^\ 
and  the  capital  of  a  county.    In  the  war  between  Cbark* 
le  Tcni6rairc,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  ReuA  H.^dukflof  j 
Lorraine,  it  was  tuken  and  re-taken.     In  the  voiir  j 
was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demolished  tfie  forliU 
l^-oiKjld,  duko  of  Lt>rraine.  rebuilt  the  castle  at  ! 
m«no«mcat  of  the  la^t  century,  and  made  it  hii  i 
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A  dte  destroyed  part  of  this  castle,  a.d.  1720,  but  it  was 
]m)inptly  restored.  A  second  fire  (a.d.  1755)  destroyed  one 
of  the  wings  which  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years.  This 
castle  was  the  usual  residence  of  Stanislaus  ex-kinpf  of 
Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine ;  it  now  serves  as  a  cavalry 
barrack,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  6000  horse.  The 
park  and  gardens  have  become  public  walks  and  in  the 
•  Champ  de  Mars,'  or  exercise-ground,  a  cavalry  exercise 
camp  is  formed  every  year.  There  is  a  covered  riding- 
school  for  cavalry,  320  feet  long  by  85  wide,  without  pillars 
to  support  the  roof,  in  which  200  men  can  exercise  at  one 
time.  The  town  was  much  improved  by  the  dukes  Leopold 
and  Stanislaus.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and 
straight.  There  are  three  suburbs,  those  of  Nanci,  of 
Viller,  and  of  Alsace.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Vezouze,  on  which  the  town  stands ;  and  near  the  town 
are  two  others  over  the  Meurths  into  which  the  Vezouze 
ftills  just  below  Lun^ville.  The  parish  church  is  a  modem 
building  of  elegant  architecture;  the  portal  however  is 
overcharged  with  figures  and  ornaments ;  two  towers  rise 
above  the  portal,  crowned  with  statues,  the  one  of  St  Peter, 
the  other  of  Michael  the  archangel  casting  down  Satan. 
The  Place  Neuve  (New  Square)  is  ornamented  with  hand- 
some buildings.  The  population  of  Lun^ville  in  1831  was 
12,216  for  the  town,  or  12,341  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1836  it  was  12;798  for  the  commune.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  weaving  wool- 
len-cloth and  cotton  goods ;  manufacturing  silk,  cotton,  and 
worsted  hose ;  in  making  embroidery,  pins,  hats  earthen- 
ware»  iron-stoves  and  especially  leather  and  gloves. 
There  are  several  breweries.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the 
above  articles;  also  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  flax,  hemp, 
woody  and  fruit  grown  in  the  gardens  round  the  towh. 
There  are  six  yearly  fairs.  There  are  several  govemment 
offices  a  high-school,  an  agricultural  society,  two  hospitals 
or  asylums  (one  of  them  for  orphans),  a  Jews'  synogogue, 
and  a  theatre.  Charles  Alexander  of  Lorrains  an  Austrian 
general  of  reputation  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 
born  here.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  empire  and 
France  was  negotiated  at  Lun^ville  in  1801. 

The  arrondissement  of  Lun6ville  has  an  area  of  466 
aquare  miles  and  comprehends  five  cantons  and  145  com- 
munes. The  population  in  1831  was  82,851;  in  1836  it 
was  84.698. 

LUNGS.    [Respiration-! 

LUNGS,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  The  highly  orgamzed 
straetureofthe  lungs  and  the  incessant  exercise  of  their 
important  ftmction,  frequently  under  noxious  circum- 
stances, render  these  organs  perhaps  the  most  liable  to  dis- 
ease of  any  in  the  body.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  sud- 
den atmospherical  changes  and  transitions  of  temperature, 
want  of  proper  nourishment,  inattention  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness ana  some  of  the  mechanical  employments  in  which 
the  confined  and  heated  atmosphere  of  workshops  is  im- 
pregnated with  minute  particles  of  foreign  substances  such 
as  steel,  wool,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the  chief 
exciting  causes  of  this  extensively  prevailing  class  of  dis- 
eases. The  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those 
affections  which  are  acute  and  rapid  in  their  progress  ^ind 
those  in  which  their  course  is  slower  and  the  changes  of 
itructnre  more  gradually  effected. 

In  infiatnmation  of  the  lungs  (pneumonia,  peripneu- 
monia) the  air-cells  and  parenchymatous  structure  of  the 
organ  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  affection  is  gene- 
rally preceded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  shivering  and 
such  other  febrile  symptoms  as  commonly  usher  in  any 
febrile  attack.  Soon  afterwards  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion are  felt  in  the  chest,  with  hurried  respiration  and  a  short 
dry  cough.  The  pain  is  sometimes  severe,  sometimes  it  is 
described  as  of  a  dull  and  obscure  kind  and  deeply  seated. 
If  the  pleura,  or  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs  participate 
in  the  affection  it  is  generally  severe.  At  first  there  is 
little  expectoration,  but  this  increases  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  sputa  acquire  a  reddish  or  rusty  colour 
from  the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of  blood.  They  also 
poseesa  an  unusual  viscidity  and  tenacity,  sometimes  to 
soch  a  degree  that  the  vessel  into  which  they  are  received 
may  be  inverted  without  their  falling  out ;  they  also  contain 
numerous  minute  bubbles  of  air,  which  are  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  consistence  of  the  secretion. 

if  the  disease  continue  unchecked,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing becomes  much  greater,  and  the  respirations,  which  in 
the  natural  state  are  about  20  in  a  minute,  increase  in  fre- 
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ouency  to  about  40  or  60.  Sometimes  there  is  little  cough 
throughout  the  disease,  but  most  commonly  it  increases 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  sputa  become  more  deeply 
tinned  with  blood.  The  features  subsequently  assume  a 
livid  appearance ;  the  breathing  gets  more  oppressed ;  ex- 
pectoration is  effected  with  ditticulty ;  the  powers  of  life 
fail,  and  the  patient  dies  firom  the  lungs  being  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  their  function. 

When  a  favourable  change  takes  place  in  the  course  cf 
the  disease,  either  spontaneously,  or  fh>m  judicious  medical 
treatment,  it  is  generally  attended  by  perspiration,  the  ex- 
pectoration loses  its  rusty  colour  and  unusual  tenacity,  the 
urine  becomes  turbid,  and  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea. 
Andral  and  other  authors  are  of  opinion  that  improvement 
is  most  likely  to  take  nlace  at  certain  times— critical  days. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  aisease  has  received  most  important 
assistance  from  auscultation,  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  detected  by  its  aid,  where  formerly  it  would  have  been 
overlooked.  The  assistance  afforded  by  the  auscultatory 
signs  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  defer  them 
until  we  have  spoken  of  the  changes  of  structure  in  the 
lungs  occasioned  by  inflammation. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia  the  inflamed  part  ac- 
quires an  unnatural  density  and  heaviness  from  the  unusual 
accumulation  of  blood  in  it,  and  if  a  portion  of  lung  so  cir- 
cumstanced be  examined  after  death,  pressure  with  the 
finger  on  its  surface  leaves  an  indentation  which  is  not  filled 
up,  as  would  immediately  be  the  case  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  part.  When  it  is  cut  into,  a  bloody  frothy  fluid  exudes 
freely  from  it,  and  the  surfaces  present  a  deep  blood-red 
colour,  and  if  a  portion  be  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  a  crackling  noise  is  heard  indicating  the  presence 
of  air.  In  a  more  advanced  state,  the  lung  is  found  still 
more  dense,  and  does  not  crepitate  when  squeezed,  showing 
that  air  is  no  longer  admitted.  As  in  this  condition  it 
somewhat  resembles  liver,  it  has  been  termed  the  staf2;e  of 
hepatization.  When  the  disease  has  proceeded  still  further, 
suppuration  may  be  found  to  have  taken  place.  Pus  is  then 
obsen'ed  to  be  efiiised  throughout  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
eased part,  by  which  its  dull  red  is  changed  to  a  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  and  the  mass  is  rendered  soft  and  easily 
broken.  Suppuration  in  the  form  of  abscess  very  rarely 
occurs  as  a  consequence  of  pneumonia.  Laennec  is  of 
opinion  that  death  most  probably  takes  place  before  the 
change  can  have  proceedea  to  that  extent. 

Auscultatory  Signs, — In  that  stage  of  the  disease  in 
which  there  is  only  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part, 
and  whilst  air  is  still  admitted,  the  respiratory  miu'mur  is 
heard  on  examining  the  chest  with  the  ear  or  stethoscope, 
but  it  is  attended  with  a  crackling  sound  which  resembles 
that  produced  by  rubbing  a  portion  of  hair  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  near  the  ear,  or  by  throwing  salt  into 
the  fire ;  this  is  commonly  called  crepitous  rattls  or  crepi- 
tons  respiration.  A  clear  sound  is  also  heard  on  percussing 
the  chest 

If  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  the  stage  of  hepatization, 
the  lung  being  in  that  part  solid  and  impervious  to  air,  per- 
cussion will  afford  only  a  dull  sound  without  resonance, 
and  the  murmur  attendant  on  respiration  will  be  altogether 
wanting.  Should  a  large  branchial  tube  pass  near  the  hepa- 
tized  portion,  the  resonance  of  the  voice  in  the  bronchus  will 
be  heard  more  distinctly  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  solid 
beine  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  the  healthy  lung. 

Wnen  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  sound  on  percus- 
sion"* is  also  dull,  and  the  natural  respirator}'  murmur  U 
wanting,  but  in  its  stead  a  loud  gurgling  noise  is  heard, 
resembling  that  produced  by  air  passing  through  soap-suds. 
It  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  pus  escaping  into  the  larger 
air-tubes. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  any  other  part.  The  important  nature  of 
the  organ  renders  it  necessary  to  resort  promptly  to  bleeding, 
sometimes  to  a  very  farge  amount,  and  on  repealed  occa- 
sions. Antimonials  and  mercury  are  also  highly  useful  in 
this  affection. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  cx)nnned  to  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  is  called  bronchitis ;  it  may  also  coexist  with 
pneumonia.    [Bronchitis.] 

Mortification  or gangrenet^ the  lungs,  tliough  sometimes 
occurring  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  most  frequently  takes 
place  as  an  independent  affection.  Great  fetor  of  th« 
breath,  with  an  expectoration  of  dark-brown,  greenish,  ar 
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fetid  sputa,  excessive  debility*  and  a  cadaveroiu  expression 
of  countenance,  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  indicated. 
After  death  portions  of  lung  are  found  in  a  partially  decom- 
posed state,  of  a  dark  brown  or  dirty  greenish  appearance, 
vith  a  putrid  smelL  Occasionally,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  mortified  parts  have  been  separated  and 
r(*movod  by  expectoration,  and  the  patients  restored  to 
health ;  but  this  is  not  a  result  which  can  commonly  be 
lr)oked  for.  It  has  boen  known  to  occur  sometimes  as  a 
cun!te(|ucnce  of  working  in  cesspools,  and  of  long  exposure 
to  the  noxious  effluvia  attendant  upon  such  occupations. 

Ilfrmopiyns ;  Spitting  of  Blood.  —  Expectoration  of 
1)lo()d  may  occur  cither  by  exhalation  from  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes  or  from  the  lesion  of  a  blood- 
vessel. It  generally  occurs  in  early  life,  from  the  age  of 
ni'tocn  to  thirty- five,  and  in  the  former  instance  may  be 
dei>cndent  upon  local  congestion.  Tliis  determination  of 
bl(KKl  to  the  lungs  may  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  some  natural  or  accidental  discharge  from  other 
parts,  as  in  suppressed  or  impaired  menstruation,  or  the 
arrest  of  an  hemorrhoidal  discharge.  Malformation  of  the 
chest  also,  by  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  or  an  impeded  transmission  of  blood  through  the 
abdominal  viscera,  from  the  presence  of  tumours  or  ascites, 
may  likewise  contribute  to  produce  it  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  be  dependent  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  itself,  as  in  purpura  and  some  eruptive  fevers ;  but  its 
most  frequent  cause  is  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  it  may  arise  in  an  early  stage  from  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  occasioned  b^  the  tubercles,  or  subse- 
quently from  the  vessels  participating  in  the  ulcerative  de- 
struction. 

A  remarkable  83rropathy  has  been  observed  to  exist 
between  the  uterus  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood  has  sometimes  oeen  known  to  precede  the 
appctarance  of  the  menses,  and  to  cease  entirely  on  their 
nrccHsion.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  to  supersede  the 
discharge  altogether,  or  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  its 
quantity. 

An  attack  of  h8emopt>'sis  is  usually  preceded  bv  certain 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  chilUncss,  headache,  lassi- 
tude, and  a  quick  and  vibrating  pulse.  The  patient  also 
experiences  a  sensation  of  weight  and  constriction  at  the 
chest,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching  in  it.  The  expeo- 
toration  of  blood  is  attended  with  cough.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  brought  up  is  very  considerable,  and  is  expelled 
with  violence ;  at  other  tiroes  the  sputa  are  only  streaked 
with  it.  The  expectorated  blood  is  generally  of  a  Vermil- 
lion colour,  and,  when  in  small  Quantities,  it  is  frothy  and 
mixed  with  air.  When  the  blooa  comes  from  the  stomach, 
it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  and  without  cough,  without 
the  frothy  appearance,  and  is  of  a  dark  grumous  character. 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy, — When  it  happens  that  the  blood, 
instead  of  being  exhated  into  tlie  air-tubes,  is  effused  into 
the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  name  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  is  given  to  it  One  or  two  lobules,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  lungs  only,  may  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  the  structure  of  the  part  not  being  broken  down 
by  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  hemoptysis  may  not  take 
place.  Such  effusions  are  found  after  death  in  the 
form  of  circumscribed  indurated  masses  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  nearly  approaching  to  black,  and  surrounded  by  the 
lung  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  Life  not  being  immedi- 
ately destroyed  in  such  cases,  time  is  given  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  most  fluid  parts  of  the  blood,  which  will  account 
for  the  indurated  character  of  these  deposits.  When  the 
effusion  is  mora  extensive,  large  portions  of  the  substance  of 
the  lung  may  be  torn  and  broken  down,  and  hemoptysis  to 
a  very  considerable  and  generally  immediately  fatal  extent 
takes  place. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  disease  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  is  impeded  and  oppressed  with  blood.  The  causes 
mentioned  as  conducing  to  hemoptysis  are  also  common  to 
this  affection,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  similar.  The 
plan  of  treatment  in  these  affections  is  founded  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  are  applicable  in  any  case  of  internal 
hemorrhage.    [Hamorrhaob.] 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis.'—Thls  is  by  fkr  the  most  frequent 
and  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  ef  the  chest  It  is  the  conse- 
(]uence  of  the  deposition  of  small  granular  bodies  of  a  grey- 
ish-white colour,  called  tubercles,  in  the  structure  of  the 
lungs.    By  coalescing  those  smaller  bodies  acquire  some- 


times the  size  of  a  bean*  or  even  of  a  filbert,  assume  t 
light  yellow  colour,  and  become  something  like  cheese  in 
consistence.  They  may  exist  in  a  quiet  state  for  a  long 
time  without  materially  affecting  the  health,  but  subse- 
quently they  become  more  active,  soften,  and  give  rise  to 
abscesses  (vomica),  which  increase  and  produce  death  either 
by  suffocation  or  by  wearing  out  the  powers  cMf  the  constitu- 
tion.   For  a  more  extoidd  account  see  article  Phthisis 

PuLMOBTALIt. 

Malignant  Diseases, — The  lungs  are  also  subject  to  dis- 
eases of  a  specifically  malignant  nature,  such  as  medullary 
sarcoma  and  melanosis ;  but  these  rarely  occur  as  a  primary 
affection.  The  medullary  and  melanoid  matt^  is  deposited 
in  these  organs  as  a  secondary  affection,  in  conjunction  with 
its  existence  in  other  parts,  and  frequently  in  all  or  the 
majority  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Black  or  Carbonaceous  Matter  in  ike  iMngs.—Ot  late 
years  medical  men  have  observed  a  peculiar  diBook)ratioa 
in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  died  after  working  for  a 
long  period  of  time  in  coal-mines,  or  in  mines  where  guo- 
powder  is  used  in  htrge  quantities  for  blasting  masses  of 
rock.  The  lung  is  foond  of  a  coal-black  colour  throughout, 
though  stOl  perfectly  natural  in  all  its  other  characten.  It 
also  exists  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  lung,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration of  persons  so  affected  partakes  of  the  same 
colour.  The  cause  of  it  seems  to  be  doubtful ;  but  most 
probably  it  arises  from  the  inhalation  and  absorption  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  mines. 

Bony  and  cartilaginous  tumours  have  been  found  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  membrane  surrounding  the  lungs  (the 
pleura)  is  sometimes  met  with  converted  into  bone ;  some- 
times it  is  studded  with  tubercles  similar  to  those  found  ia 
the  lungs  of  Phthisis.  For  an  account  of  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  see  Plxu&isy. 

LUN ULITES.    [Ckllaw;ra.  vol.  vL,  p.  400.] 

LUPA.  (Cmstaceology.)    [Portunidje.] 

LUPINITE,  a  peculiar  bitter  substance,  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Lupinus  aibus  by  treating  the  meal  with 
anhydrous  alcohol :  the  solution  being  evaporAsd  to  dry- 
ness, the  lupinite  remains ;  it  has  a  green  colour,  is  tram- 
lucent,  and  may  be  melted ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  as  well  ts 
in  alcohol ;  but  it  is  probably  mixed  with  other  vegetable 
products. 

LUPl'NUS,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  afinval,  pe- 
rennial, and  half-shrubby  plants*  oommonW  cultivated  ia 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  gaily-coloured  flowen.  The 
species  inhabit  Europe,  the  basin  of  the  lieditemiiean, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  both  North  and  South  Aaerio^ 
especially  of  the  former,  where  they  are  extremely  abundant; 
but  they  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state  throuf^out  all  tie 
tropics,  except  on  mountains,  and  in  the  principal  part  of  Asii. 
New  H(dland,  and  South  Africa.  Figures  of  great  numben 
have  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the '  Botanical  Registv 
and  Aff  aeazine,'  and  there  is  a  monograph  of  the  gaoi 
published  at  Lund  by  the  younger  A^irdh  in  1835,  nadir 
the  name  of '  Synopsis  generis  Lupini. 

Lupines  have  been  used  as  green  manure,  thai  ii»  as  a 
crop  to  be  ploughed  into  land  when  green,  but  thqr  am  not 
esteemed  for  this  purpose.   They  are  also  still  cnltivatedLsi 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Neapolitans  and  sthcr 
southern  nations,  who  eat  the  seeds  after  steeping  them  in 
water  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  which  alwm  xendeis 
them  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  tbemi 
The  Greeks,  who  called  them  thermos,  employed  lupiMi 
not  only  as  an  article  of  food,  but  medicinally,  esteemint 
them  vermifugal  and  emmenagogue,  &c    (Diosoor..  lib.  i, 
c  132.)    What  species  was  cultivated  by  them  is  unkDOvn; 
their  wild  thermos  is  supposed  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  ^     | 
angustifoUus.    The  two  species  most  common  in  Greeee     : 
now  are  L.  hirsutus  and  pUosus,  but  the  species  cultivated     \ 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  X.  albus  and  Z.  thermis. 

Lupines  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  /ayNif,  a  woK 
because  of  their  devouring  the  substance  of  the  land  so 
which  they  are  grown.  ] 

LUPQWA.    [Cypraidjb,  vol  vui.,  p.  26i.]  ] 

LUPULIN,  a  name  given  to  a  substance  extracted  froa 
hops,  and  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  bo  th^  peculiar  ; 
principle ;  but  it  has  been  since  found  that  it  contains  only 
from  about  6  to  1 2  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  matter  to  which 
hops  owe  their  power,  and  to  this  the  name  of  lupstUie  \M 
been  given. 

LUPULITE  is  prepared  by  a  tedk>ut  pioceas;  it  if 
nearly  colourless^  but  sometimes  of  onrngeHSolour:  ia  thf 
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>nneT  case  it  is  opaque,  bmt  in  the  latter  transparent ;  it 
as  no  smell  till  it  is  heated,  and  then  it  has  the  odour  of 
opa;  its  taste  is  bitter:  water,  even  when  boiling,  dissolves 
nlj  jjth  of  its  weig[ht ;  the  solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  is 
ot  either  acid  or  alkaline ;  neither  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  nor 
)lutions  of  metallic  salts  produce  any  effect  upon  it ;  alcohol 
isaolves  lupulite  readily,  but  in  sether  it  is  almost  insoluble. 

LUPUS  (the  Wolf),  one  of  the  old  constellations*  named 
I  Aratus  and  Ptolemy  simply  e^oy,  'the  wild  beast'  It 
-as  not  a  separate  constellation,  but  was  carried  in  the  ri^ht 
and  of  the  Centaur  towards  the  Altar.  The  same  descnp- 
on  is  given  by  Hyginus.  In  modem  maps  it  is  repre- 
sntcd  a!3  a  wolf  trans6xed  by  the  spear  of  the  Centaur.  It 
situated  between  Centaurus  and  Ara»  directly  under 
corpius. 

Hie  principal  stars  are  as  follows  :<— 
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LURK.    rSA6NK,  Haute.] 

LtJUIDiE,  a  name  given  by  Linnrous  to  ono  of  his 
itural  orders  of  plants.    It  is  equivalent  to  Solaua        of 
lodem  botanists. 
LUSATIA.    [Lausitz.] 
LUSIGNAN.    [Cyprus.] 
LUSITA'NIA.    [Portugal.] 

LUSTRUM  was  the  name  applied  to  a  period  of  five 
liar  jears  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  termination  of 
lis  period  was  generally  marked  by  ereat  religious  solem- 
tties.  A  purifying  sacrifice,  called  suovetaun'lt'a,  was 
raally  offered  at  this  time  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the 
impus  Martins  (Liv.,  i.  44) ;  and  the  victims  consisted  of 
oow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  led  round  the  people 
nee  times,  and  then  slain ;  but  this  sacrifice  was  sometimes 
nitted  on  religious  grounds  (Liv.,  iii.  22).  Yarro  (De 
mg.  Lai^  V.  2)  derives  the  word  from  luere^  because  the 
rmers  paid  their  taxes  at  that  time;  but  others,  with 
ore  prottability,  trace  the  etymology  to  the  purifying  sa- 
iflce  which  was  then  offered. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  antient  Roman  year  con- 
ited  onlvof  10  months,  or  304  days,  and  that  this  year 
mtinued  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  Niebuhr,  in 
is '  History  of  Rome,*  has  shown  that  the  lustrum  was 
18  period,  after  which  the  beginnings  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ftoia  years  were  made  to  coincide ;  since  5  solar  or  civil 
ianof  365  days  each,  containing  1825  days,  coincide  with 
religious  years  of  304  days  each,  containing  1824  days, 
ith  the  difference  of  one  day. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian  the  name  of  lustrum  was  given 
>  the  public  games  which  were  exhibited  every  fifth  year 
I  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  (Sucton.,  Domitian, 
4.)  The  poets  frequently  usqd  the  word  for  any  space  of 
fe  years  (Hor.,  Od.  ii.  4,  24 ;  iv.  1-6),  and  sometimes  con- 
ninded  it  with  the  Greek  olympiad,  which  was  only  a  space 
ribur  years.  (Ovid,  Pmt,,  iv.  6-5;  Martial,  iy.  45.) 
(Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  pp.  270-280,  Eng. 
insl.;  Qreuzer's  Abriss  der  Romiichen  Antiquitdten, 
.  146;  and  the  article  Censor  in  this  work.) 
LUTE,  3  musical  stringed  instrument  with  iVets,  one  of 
le  numerous  varieties  of  the  antient  cithara.  Till  towards 
le  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  practice  formed  an  es- 
fntial  part  of  a  good  education,  but  it  has  since  been  partially 
iperseded  by  the  guitar :  nevertheless  the  salaried  office  of 

•  Mr.  BailBy  MBkei  thw  star  to  be  ^  of  Bftyer,  and  Om  next  X. 


Lutemst  is  still  continued  in  tho  Chapel  Royal,  though  the 

Elaoe  is  a  sinecure.  The  derivation  of  the  word  seems  to 
ate  perplexed  many  who  have  sought  its  etymology :  it  is, 
we' have  no  doubt,  to  bo  traced  to  the  Teutonic  Lui,  whence, 
modified,  it  has  passed  into  all  the  European  languages, 
whether  cognate  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  notice  of  this  instrument,  so 
named,  before  tlie  time  of  Dante,  who,  ludicrously  euoujirh, 
compares  the  swelled  figure  of  a  person  suffering  under 
dro|fey  to  the  form  of  the  lute.  The  shape  of  the  body  and 
principal  or  lower  neck  may  bo  seen  in  our  wood-engraving 
of  the  Arcu-Lutk.  Mersenne,  in  his  Harmonie  Univer- 
selle  (1636),  describes  the  lute  as  consisting  of  three  parts: 
the  table,  made  of  fir ;  the  body  or  belly,  of  the  same  wood 
or  cedar,  constructed  of  nine  convex  ribs  joined ;  and  tho 
neck,  on  which  was  fixed  the  finger-board,  of  hard  wood, 
having  nine  fi»ts  made  of  catgut  To  these  is  to  be  added 
the  head  or  cross,  in  which  tho  pegs  or  screws  were  placed. 
Thomas  Mace,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  tho  lute,  in  a  curious 
work  entitled  MunclCs  Monument  (1676),  agrees  in  the 
description  given  by  the  learned  French  monk,  adding  a 
great  number  of  other  particulars  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  instrument ;  to  whose  very  remarkable 
folio  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  minute  information 
on  the  subject  We  shall  here  only  state,  from  the  same 
writer,  that  the  lute  had  at  first  six  strings,  or  rather 
eleven,  for  the  five  largest  were  doubled;  but  that  the 
number  was  gradually  increased  till  it  reached  twenty-four. 
He  tells  us  that  in  his  time  a  very  choice  instrument  itched 
the  sum  of  100/.,  which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  400/. 
of  our  present  money.  [Arch-Lute  ;  Guitar.] 

The  notation  for  the  lute,  theorbo,  &c.,  called  the 
tablaiure,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  other  instruments. 
'  The  chords,'  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  '  are  represented  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  lines,  and  on  these  are  marked 
the  letters  a,ktC,  &c.,  which  letters  refer  to  tho  frets  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrument  The  time  of  the  notes  is  signified 
by  marks  over  the  letters  of  a  hooked  form,  that  answer  to 
the  minim,  crotchet,  &c.  This  is  the  French  tablature ; 
but  the  Italians,  and  also  the  Spaniards,  till  of  late  years, 
made  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters.'  There  were  many 
kinds  of  tablature,  but  being  now  obsolete  and  forgotten, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  concerning  them. 

LUTES,  in  cliemistry,  are  substances  employed  in  various 
operations  for  closing  the  joints  of  apparatus,  and  especially 
for  connecting  retorts  and  receivers  so  as  to  prevent  tho 
escape  either  of  the  vapour  or  gases  generated  during  dLs- 
tillation  or  sublimation.  The  term  lute  is  also  applied  to 
the  external  coating  of  clay  and  sand,  or  other  substances 
applied  to  glass  retorts,  in  order  that  they  may  support  a 
high  temperature  without  fusing  or  cracking.  For  opera- 
tions on  the  large  scale,  as  the  distillation  of  aquafortis 
and  muriatic  acid,  &c.,  common  plastic  clay  is  a  sutfieiently 
good  lute.  Sometimes  it  has  been  recommended  to  use 
what  is  termed  /at  lute,  but  this  generally  only  in  small 
distillations,  as  of  nitric  acid:  this  lute  is  prepared  by 
mixing  dried  and  powdered  pipe-clay  into  a  paste  with 
linseed  oil ;  and  the  joint  is  further  secured,  both  where 
this  lute  is  used  and  m  many  other  cases,  by  tying  it  over 
with  moistened  bladder. 

In  most  operations  however  a  mixture  of  pipe- clay  and 
meal,  as  linseed  meal  or  almond  powder,  is  quite  sufficient, 
when  secured  by  bladder,  for  any  purposes,  either  when 
acids  or  ammonia  are  to  be  distilled.  In  luting  common 
stills,  in  which  oils  or  water  aro  merely  distilled,  linseed 
meal  and  water,  made  into  a  paste,  form  an  effectual  lute. 

In  luting,  or  rather  coating  glass  retorts,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  high  temperatures,  Stourbridge  clay  or 
Windsor  loam  mixed  with  tow  have  been  used ;  but  i  hey 
require  long  drying,  and  are  apt  to  crack.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  of  brushing  the  retort  over  with  a  paste  of 
pipe-clay  and  water,  sifting  sand  upon  it,  dr>-ing  it  quickly 
in  the  ash-pit  of  the  sand-heat ;  then  covering  it  again 
with  clay  and  sand,  and  repeating  the  alternate  applications 
and  drying  till  the  coating  is  judged  sufficiently  thick. 

LUTHER,  LUDER,  or  LOTHER.  MARTIN,  born  at 
Eislcben  in  Saxony,  in  November,  1 483,  was  the  son  of 
Hans  Luther,  a  miner  and  a  worker  in  metals,  who  was  a 
native  of  Eisenach.  Young  Martin  was  first  sent  to  the 
school  of  Eisenach,  where  he  spc^Qt  four  vears,  and  in  1501 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Erfurt.  His  father  intended 
him  to  study  the  law,  for  which  however  he  felt  little  inc* 
nation,  but  ho  applied  himself  to  literature  and  mnii 
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wlik'li  laMer  he  continued  to  cultivate  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  While  at  Erfurt  he  appears  to  have  exhibiied  tlie 
Bsuiil  jovial  careless  disposition  of  a  German  student.  In 
1605  am  accident  occurred  which  altered  the  current  of  bis 
thouijhts.  One  of  his  fellow-students  was  killed  at  his  side 
Ijy  lightnings  and  Luther  from  that  moment  made  a  vow  to 
Lecome  a  monk.  On  the  17th  of  July  in  Ihe  same  year  ho 
entered  the  Angutitine  convent  at  Erfurt,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  VirjrU  and  a  Piautus.  His  father  was  at  first  averse 
frura  this  resolution  ;  hut  after  two  years  he  consented^  and 
was  present  at  the  ordinatiou  of  his  son  in  1307,  In  the 
retirement  of  his  convent  Luther  was  tormenled  by  tenip- 
tatiuns  and  religious  scruples  and  doubjji,  which  he  has 
paihetieally  described,  csiieeially  on  the  suhjects  of  faith 
and  salvation^  unlit  he  at  last  adopted  iho  principles  ©f  St, 
Auj^ustin,  or  at  lea^l  those  ascribed  to  that  Father,  on  t^nace 
and  predestination.  The  provincial  of  his  order*  Staupitz, 
a  man  well-informed,  honest,  and  kind-hearted,  administered 
to  him  spiritual  consolation,  and  appreciated  his  talents; 
and  it  was  through  his  influence  thut,  in  1508^  Luther  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg.  In  his  lectures,  which  were  well  attended,  he 
appears  to  have  discarded  the  scholastic  farms  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  timi\  and  to  have  appealed  to  reason  more 
than  to  aulhorjty.  In  1510  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Italy  on  business  concern ini?  the  order,  a  circumstance 
^vhieh  brought  about  a  crisis  in  Luther's  life.  He  proceeded  to 
thai  country^  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Christ- 
endom, with  his  heart  full  of  spiritual  hoi>cs  and  devout 
txpeclations :  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  and  shucked 
at  what  he  there  saw.  lie  fuund  pomp  and  pride,  j^ross 
sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  as  he  tells  us,  even  in 
the  convents  which  were  hiss  halting-places  on  the  road. 
He  told  the  monks  at  M dan  that  tliey  ouijht  to  fast  on 
l*>idays,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  for  his  pains.  His  health 
became  afl*ected  by  thcsev>ccurreni:es;  he  fell  ill  at  Bologna, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  lime.  Having  re- 
covereJ,  he  continued  hia  journey  to  Rume,  and  on  his  arrival 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  his  order  near  the  gale  Del 
Popolo.  There  he  knelt  un  the  ground,  '  bathed  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs  C  bo  hurried  to  the  vanous  sanctuaries 
with  which  the  capital  of  t  he  Chrii^tian  world  abounds  :  but 
on  looking  to  those  around  bim,  ihe  inmates  of  the  Holy 
Ctty,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  grief,  what  many  a  young 
enthusiast  has  experienced  bel<jre  and  bincc  on  entering  the 
"World,  that  names  and  realities,  professions  and  practice, 
are  tjuite  dilferent  things.  Luther  was  in  fact  single  in  Ms 
faith  and  his  religious  fervour.  Rome  at  that  time,  after 
having  passed  through  the  scandalous  pontificate  of  Borgia, 
was  ruled  by  the  choleric  and  warlike  Julius  II.,  who  re* 
presented  the  church  militant  upon  earth,  and  who  was 
then  busy  about  his  SLbcmes  of  humbling  Venice  and 
driving  (he  French  out  of  Italy.  Hia  cardinals  were  able 
diplomatists,  men  of  the  world,  and  learned  Latinists, 
better  acquainted  with  Cicuro  than  with  the  Bible.  In 
vihiting  the  churches,  Luther  was  shocked  at  the  indecent 
hurry  with  which  the  priests  went  throng li  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  at  the  blasphemous  jests  which  he  somelinies 
heard,  Kven  the  ministers  of  the  altars  made  no  secret  of 
their  unbelief.  Luther  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  llome: 
lie  hurried  back  to  his  native  Germany  with  his  head 
bewildered,  bis  feelings  distressed,  and  his  reliLjious  belief 
greutly  shaken.  He  used  to  nay  however,  in  afier-ycars, 
thai  be  would  not,  for  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  have 
missed  that  journey  to  Itjme.  lor  without  it  he  should  have 
been  tormented  by  the  fear  of  being  unjust  towards 
the  pope  during  his  subs^equent  controversy  with  the  papal 
power. 

In  1512  Luther  waf^  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  called  the  Wise,  defrayed  the  ex|>ense  of 
his  inauguration,  which  was  celebrated  with  splendour. 
The  rc|)UtatJon  of  Luther  had  spread  as  that  iff  a  learned 
divine  and  an  eloquent  preichcr.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  bcholaalic  learning,  and  tolerably  so  with  Ihe  Fathei's; 
he  knew  Grtekt  but  vcrv  little  Hebrew  he  had,  above  all, 
deeply  aludied  the  Scriptures,  which  was  not  a  common 
attainment  araonir  ecclcaiiistics  in  those  days.  He  was 
asealous  and  earnest,  devotional  in  bis  ihoughta,  and  irre- 
juuachable  m  bib  morals.  In  his  own  order  he  was 
appointed  provincial  vicar  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  in 
which  otiice  he  evinced  much  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  aud  piety  in  the  various  monastic  houses  of  that 


In  1517  Pope  Leo  authorized  by  a  bull  the  sale  of  itldu! 
gences  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  his  prede- 
cessor Julius  11.  had  done  in  France,  Poland,  and  otb< 
partf>,  nominally  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  budding  ti 
new  church  of  St  Peter's,   and  also  for  support*] 
league  of  the  Christian  powers  against  the  Turks, 
little  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  was  erapl 
cither  purpcsse.    [Leo  X*]    Tlie  practice  of  ^llmg  m 
gen  CCS  had  existed  for  some  centuries  before  Luther, 
the  original  dtx; trine  and  practice  of  the  Church  on  tl 
matter  see  Indulgence*     Leo  addressed  the  pa|)al  c«. 
mission  for  the  sale  in  Saxony  to  Albert,  elector  of  Man 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who  appointed   Tetsci, 
Dominican   monk,   his  quaestor,  to  preach   and   sell  i' 
indulgences  through  the  country.    Tetzel  appears  to  ha^ 
executed  his  mission  with  the  grossest  quackery,  cabaiici 
his  wares  in  the  opinion  of  his  uninformed  and  creduli 
customers  by  the  most  absurd  exaggerations,  and  _ 
beyond  ihe  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman  canouistft 
that  age.     He  pretended  that  liis  indulgences  rel 
only  from  penance,  but  tioin  sin  altogether,  and  from 
of  whatever  enormity.     Luther,  who  was  then  profi 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  was  shocked  at  these  impious 
tions,  and  while  sitting  at  his  confessional  in  the  church 
convent  he  had  practical  proof  of  their  misehievofM 
Some  of  his  penitents,  who  had  purchased  the  indi  \ 
refused  to  submit  to  the  penance  or  reparation  which 
joined,  saying  that  Teizel  had  released  them    from 
penally.     Luther  having  refused  absolution,  they  went  vi 
complained  toTetzel,  wlio  threatened  with  both  spihtuoiaad 
temporal  puuiahmcnts  all  those  who  denied  the  eflii 
his  indulgencea,     Luther,  little  heeding  the  threats 
Dominican,  and  being  encouraged  m  his  opposition 
own  superior  Staupitss,  who  also  felt  indignant  at  TcUcri 
impudence,  drew  up  ninety -five  theses  or  propositions  con 
cerning  indulgences,   in  which,   drawing    the   diHimenon 
between  the  canonical  penalties  intlicted  by  the  Church  on 
the  penitent  sinner,  and  the  penalties  required  here  or 
hereafter  by  Divine  justice,  be  maintained  that  the  popi 
had  the  power  of  remitting  the  former  only ;  that  iodul- 
gcnces  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  dead  :  that  true  roa- 
trition  of  heart  and  amendment  of  life  would  obtain  pardon 
without  any  pupal  indulgences;  that  the  true  ireasufe^  d 
the  Church  were  contained  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Cfifit 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  at  all  events,  if  mdulgttti 
be  of  any  avail,  Ihey  ought  to  be  distnbuted  gratis  10  ^e 
poor,  and  not  to  bo  made  an  article  of  trade:  and  here  Ite 
exposed   in   strong  colours  the  avarice,    itijpudcnce,  and 
licentiousness  of  the  qua'Stors,  and  the  fearful  corruptum 
of  principles  and  conduct  among  the  poor  dtduiled  ^lupuU- 
lion  resulting  from  the  whole  sjj^lem. 

Luther  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  proposiliona  in  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  dated  31st  October,  UI7, 
beseechmg  that  prelate  to  inlerpose  to  prevent  the  furth<*r 
spreading  of  error,  and  to  put  a  slop  to  TeUtcrs  - 

practices.    On  the  same  day  Luther  affixed  anotl 

ins  theses  on  the  gates  of  the  Castle  church  of  Watcubog* 
signed  with  his  name,  and  containing  his  offer  to  defend  ihecii. 
This  was  Luther's  first  challenge  to  that  power  which  th*Ji 
kept  all  Europe  in  awe,  and  which  he  was  destined  to  shdieto 
i  ts  very  fo  u  n  d  a  t  ions.     Thou  g  h  i  n  1 1 1  e  se  celebra  I  ed  i  h  tj*ct  there 
was  nothing  but  what  has  been  maintained  by  manyllanitn 
Catholics^  still  some  of  them  were  certainly  at  variance  vith 
the  opiniuus  generally  entertained  for  three  centuries  hefitn 
Luihur's  lime,  and  also  witli  the  claim  of  infalhbdity  a«4UQii4 
by  the  popes.     From  the  pulpit  of  the  same  church  Luihcf 
repeatenly  expounded   his  propositions,  and  via>  i  t.:t'!r 
listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.     His  theses  tj 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  mam  principle  ii 
they  rested,  namely,  that  indulgences  could  onl} 
canonical  or  temporal  penalty,  gained  ground   ■ 
throughout  Germany.     Tetxel  and  his  brother  DuiiUi,. 
after  burning  Luthcrs  theses,  attempted  to  answer  ili^ 
by  counier-propoaitions  mainly  grounded  upon  the  sutrtfiK. 
authority  of  the  pope  and  his  infallibility.     But  ihts  |ir> 
duction  injured  Tetzcrs  cause,  and  a  copy  of  it  w     ;    '      ' 
burnt  by  the  Wittenberg  students.     Lco  5C.,  wht  i 
of  the  dispute,  reajarked*  that  it  was  but  a  r|ijaritjl  . 
monks  and  that  brother  Lulher  secme<l  lo  l>e  a  m 
parts.     The  idlo  assertion  which  has  been  put  fn 
later  writers,  that  Luther  and  hb  superior  Stn 
actuated  by  jealousy  against  the  Domhucans  for  h 
tuonopoly  of  the  indulgeaces,  heui  been  tritUDphaatiy  r&fuud 
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by  Dr.  Maclamo  in  a  note  to  Moeheim  b  '  Ecclesiastical 
History,'  and  the  insinuation  was  never  broached  during 
Luther's  lifetime  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  fact 
the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  fallen  into  contempt  among 
the  clergy,  and  the  Franciscan  friars  themselves  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  year  1518  Eckius,  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  took  up  the  controversy  against  Luther,  who  answered 
him,  and  thus  increased  his  popularity  and  the  number  of  his 
adherents,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  warmth  of  debate  car- 
ried him  beyond  his  original  propositions  and  led  him  to  touch 
on  the  abstruse  subjects  of  free-will  and  the  means  of  justi- 
fication. Still  it  appears  that  Luther  had  as  yet  no  inten- 
tion of  separating  fVom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
May,  1518,  he  addressed  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in 
which  he  says, '  I  throw  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet,  most 
holy  father;  call  or  recall  me,  approve  or  condemn  me  as 
you  please ;  I  shall  acknowledge  your  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Clirist,  who  presides  and  speaks  in  your  person.'  Leo  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  in  sixty  days,  and  there  to 
plea<l  his  own  cause  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  interposed, 
and  obtained  permission  for  Luther  to  be  examined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  judged  by  its  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  Cardinal  Caietano,  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  papal  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  was  ordered  to 
examine  him.  Luther,  accompanied  by  Staupitz  and  an- 
other friend,  repaired  to  Augsburg,  in  October,  1518,  ond 
was  received  by  the  cardinal  with  courtesy ;  but  instead  of 
arguing  the  point  with  him,  the  cardinal  assumed  an  im- 
perious tone,  and  commanded  him  to  retract  because  the 
pope  so  willed  it,  and  how  could  he,  Luther,  a  single  monk, 
expect  to  be  ablo  to  cope  with  the  pope?  (Luther's  Letter 
to  Spalatin,  chaplain  to  the  elector,  and  his  friend,  dated 
Augsburg,  14th  October.)  Luther  replied  that  neither  the 
legate  nor  the  pope  could  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  that 
St.  Peter  himself  had  erred.  In  one  of  these  interviews 
however  the  cardinal  was  insensibly  drawn  out  from  his  high 
ground,  and  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  but  it  would 
appear  with  little  success.  He  rejected  with  scorn  what 
lie  considered  the  novel  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
by&ith  alone.  In  the  end,  Luther,  thinking  perhaps  of 
the  fate  of  John  Huss,  suddenly  quitted  Augsburg,  leaving 
behind  an  appeal  to  the  pope  'better  informed.'  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Leo  issued  a  bull,  declaratory  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  asserting  that  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth,  had  the  power  of  delivering  from  all  the 
punishments  due  to  sin  those  who  had  repented  and  were 
m  a  state  of  grace,  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead.  On  the 
28th  November  Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  church. 

Meantime  the  cardinal  legate  was  urging  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  expel  Luther  from  his  dominions.  But  the 
elector,  who  considered  Luther  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  his  newly  founded  university  of  Wittenberg,  would 
not  consent,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  having  died 
jost  at  this  moment,  Frederic,  as  hereditary  vicar  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacancy,  was  a  person  too  important 
for  even  Rome  to  dictate  to.  Leo  commissioned  a  new 
le^te,  a  Saxon,  named  Miltitz,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, to  endeavour  to  bring  Luther  to  a  reconciliation. 
Miltitz  had  a  conference  with  Luther  at  Altenburg,  in  the 
beginning  of  1519,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  con- 
demning the  abuse  made  by  Tetzel  of  the  indulgences, 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  it  on  that  monk's  ignorance  and 
profaneness,  and  so  far  conciliated  the  warm  but  generous 
spirit  of  his  antagonist  as  to  induce  him  to  write  a  submis- 
sive letter  to  Leo,  dated  13th  March,  1519,  in  which  Luther 
aeknowledi^ed  that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity 
too  for,  and  promised  to  observe  in  future  a  profound  silence 
upon  the  matter  in  debate,  provided  his  adversaries  would 
observe  an  equal  temperance ;  further  protesting  that  he 
never  meant  to  deny  the  power  of  the  pope,  which  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Christ,  and  that  he  would  always 
exhort  the  people  to  honour  the  Roman  see,  which  ho  had 
in  hi^  writings  endeavoured  to  clear  from  the  impious  exag- 
geration of  the  quajstors.  *  This  letter,'  says  Beausobre,  *  is 
a  sad  monument  of  human  weakness,'  for  Luther  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  council.  Luther's  vacillation 
however  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  old 
established  reverence  for  the  papal  see,  the  reminiscence  of 
his  own  early  impressions  and  education,  and  of  his  solemn 
monastic  vows,  and  also  to  the  cordiality  and  convivial 
fiimilvurity  of  his  intercourse  with  Miltitz.    It  appears  that 


Leo  himself  wrote  to  Luther  a  very  mild  and  conciliatory 
epistle,  published  by  Loscher  in  his  UruchtUd  Nachricht, 
1 742.  Miltitz  liad  other  conferences  with  Luther  at  Lei- 
ben  word  and  Lichtenberg,  which  gave  great  hopes  of  a  full 
reconciliation,  when  the  polemic  intemperance  of  Luther's 

Sersonal  adversaries  widened  the  rupture  and  brought  the 
ispute  to  a  crisis.  (Seckendorf,  Commentarius  Histor,  de 
Lutheranismo.) 

Eckius  challenged  Carlostadt,  one  of  Luther's  disciples, 
to  a  public  disputation  at  Leipzig,  concerning  free-will. 
Carlostadt  maintained  that  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
our  natural  liberty  is  not  strong  enough  to  lead  us  in  the 
path  of  good  without  the  intervention  of  Divine  grace. 
Eckius  asserted  that  our  natural  liberty  cooperates  with 
divine  grace,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  consent 
to  the  divine  impulse  or  resist  it.  Eckius  seemed  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument  on  his  side,  when  Luther,  who 
had  repaired  to  Leipzig,  entered  the  lists  against  Eckius, 
by  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  Duke  George's  castle  a  ser- 
mon calculated  to  draw  the  hostility  of  Eckius  against  him- 
self. Eckius,  in  fact,  immediately  selected  from  Luther's 
works  thirteen  propositions,  which  he  met  by  as  many 
counter-propositions.  One  was  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.  Eckius  maintained  that  the  chiutsh 
was  a  monarchy  with  a  head  of  divine  appointment  Luther 
admitted  this,  but  contended  that  the  Iiead  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ.  The  long  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  he  observed,  extended  only  to  the  Western  church, 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  jure  divino^hxxi  founded 
on  reasons  of  pohcy  and  tacit  consent  Then  came  the  sub- 
jects of  purgatory  and  of  indulgences,  in  which  Luther  had 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  partly  drew  his  antagonist  to 
his  side.  Next  were  discussed  the  questions  of  absolution, 
grace,  free-will,  and  good  works,  in  which  tho  Catholic 
divine  appeared  to  prevail  in  point  of  argument.  Hoffman, 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipzig,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  disputation,  rerused  to  declare  to  whom 
the  victory  belonged,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.  Luther 
however  went  on  publishing  several  works,  'On  Babylonian 
Captivitv,'  •  On  Christian  Liberty,'  &c.,  in  which  he  openly 
attacked  the  doctrines  and  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Leo  now  assembled  a  congregation  of  cardinals, 
before  whom  the  works  of  Luther  were  laid,  and  by  whose 
advice  a  bull  of  condemnation  was  drawn  up  against  Lu- 
ther, and  published  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  in  which 
forty-one  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were 
declared  heretical,  and  as  such  solemnly  condemned ;  his 
writings  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Luther  him- 
self was  summoned  to  confess  and  retract  within  the  space 
of  sixty  days,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Luther 
having  again  appealed  to  the  general  council  of  the  church, 
publicly  separated  himself  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
by  burning  on  a  pile  of  wood,  without  the  walls  of  Witten- 
berg, in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  Leo's 
bull,  and  also  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the 
pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.  This  was  done  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1520,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  January 
the  pope  launched  a  second  bull  against  him,  by  which 
Luther  was  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
for  having  disowned  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  PontilT. 

Luther  having  now  irrevocably  separated  from  Rome, 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  in  several  vehement 
and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  full  of  coarse  vituperation  against 
the  pope,  whom  he  openly  styled  Antichrist 

At  the  same  time  Leo  urged  the  new  emperor  Charles  V., 
in  his  character  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  to 
make  an  exemplary  punishment  of  Luther  as  an  obdurate 
heretic.  But  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  employ e<l  his 
influence  with  Charles  to  have  Luther's  cause  tried  by  a 
diet  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  at  Worms,  in  April, 
1521. 

Having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
Worms,  and  was  met  by  multitudes  outside  of  the  town.  On 
entering  he  began  singing  the  hymn  '  Our  God  is  a  strong 
citadel,  which  becami;  Imown  as  Luther's  hymn,  and  the 
inspiring  song  of  the  Reformation.  On  tho  17th  of  April  he 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  the  electors,  bishops,  dukes, 
margraves,  and  other  princes  and  lords  assembled,  and 
being  asked  whether  he  was  the  author  pf  the  books  now 
produced,  in  which  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  pope 
were  contained,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Being  next 
I  asked  wheUier  he  would  retract  or  maintain  them,  he  ^ge 
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fcr  time  to  fonsider  of  his  answer,  and  was  allowed  one  day. 
The  following  day  he  appeared  again  before  the  assembly, 
aivd  suit!  that  his  writings  were  of  various  character,  rhat 
in  some  he  had  treated  only  of  Christian  faith  and  piety, 
imd  these  couM  contain  notliing objectionable ;  that  in  some 
he  had  exposed  the  inventions  of  men  and  the  usurpations 
of  the  popes,  and  these  he  conld  not  retract ;  that  in  others, 
whicli  were  diretrled  against  the  defenders  of  the  pope,  he 
in»p;ht  have  expressed  himself  in  an  unbecoming  manner, 
hut  that  he  could  not  retract  the  substance  however  censur- 
able the  manner  of  it ;  that»  being  a  man,  he  wa^  liable  to 
error,  and  that  he  was  ready,  if  convicted  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  commit  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  his 
publications  to  the  (lames.  And  he  repeateti  what  he 
luid  already  said  on  another  oemsian,  that  both  pope  and 
cQuncd  wore  liable  to  error,  and  had  in  fact  often  erreJ, 
He  liad  formerly  quoted  the  council  of  Constance  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  assertion. 

On  the  following  day  Charles  V.  told  the  diet,  that  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  should 
ever  defend  its  doctrines  and  constitution,  that  he  vmihl 
hear  Luther  no  morc,  and  that  he  should  dismiss  him,  and 
afterwards  treat  him  as  a  heretic.  This  decision  was  also 
that  of  the  majority.  Some  were  for  trying  persuasion  and 
entreaty  with  a  man  who,  like  Luther,  could  not  bo  fright- 
ened into  subraission;  but  entreaty  was  likewise  of  no  avail, 
for  Luther  refused  to  retract  &  single  proposition  unless 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  anthority  of  the  Scripture. 
Ho  was  then  ordered  to  leave  Worras^  with  a  written  nro- 
inise  of  security  fur  twenty-one  days.  He  left  on  the  26tn  of 
i\priL  but  on  entering  a  forest  his  carriage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  of  armed  htirsemen  in  masks^  who  placed  him  on 
horjieback  and  rode  off  with  him  to  the  i^olitary  castle  of 
Wartburg",  situated  on  a  mountain.  This  w^is  another 
tontrivance  of  his  kind  protector  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
The  greatest  secrecy  was  obser\Td  concerning  the  place  of 
Jus  retreat,  and  it  was  pui-poaely  reported  about  that  his 
enemies  bad  carried  him  off.  A  month  after  his  departure 
an  imperial  edict  appeared,  placing  Luther  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  ordering  him  to  be  seized  and  retained  in 
prison  at  tbe  emperors  pleasure,  and  imprisonment  and 
eonfiiK'ation  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  aided  and 
abetted  him.  But  the  edict  could  not  be  enforced.  The 
eleetor  of  Saxony  was  Luther's  friend ;  few,  if  any,  of  the 
Dlher  electors  or  princes  were  his  enemies,  and  the  po- 
pular voice  was  for  him  :  for  the  Germans  in  genera!,  al- 
though few  of  them  understood  the  subject  matterof  Luther  s 
polemics,  were  weary  of  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power. 

In  his  asylum  at  Wartburg  Luther  wrote  several  treatises 
against  auricular  confession,  against  monastic  vows,  clerical 
celibacy,  and  prayers  for  the  dead»  agaiQ§»t  the  Sorbonne  of 
PariSi  which  had  condemned  liis  works^and  which  he  exposeil 
1u  public  ridicule.  His  writings  spread  and  produf*ed  a  won- 
derful effect  in  Saxony,  Hundreds  of  monks  tjuitted  their 
convents,  and  raarrierl.  The  Austin  friars  of  Wittenberg 
abrjlishe<l  the  mass.  Carlostadt,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  but 
more  intemperate  than  his  raasier,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  reformers,  demolished  the  images  in  live  church  of  All 
Bainis  at  Wittenbergt  and  next  proposed  to  bani&hall  books 
from  the  university  except  the  Bible.  He  also  affected  to 
obey  to  the  letter  Ihu  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  by 
goin^  to  work  in  the  fields  for  some  hours  daily.  Even  the 
pulishi-d  Meluncthon  followed  the  example,  and  went  to  work 
n\  a  baker's  shop. 

Luther,  in  his  retirement,  hoard  of  these  follies;  he  per- 
ceived I  hat  fanaticism  was  sixjiling  his  cause,  and  he  re- 
solved immediately,  without  heeding  his  own  danger,  to 
return  to  Wittenbert^  <15"22).  He  rebuked  Carlostadt, 
who  retorted,  calling  him  an  idolater  becjiuse  he  betieved  in 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  ajid  a  courtier  for  living 
on  terms*  of  intimacy  with  princes.  At  last  they  parted  in 
auger;  Carlostadt  was  banished  from  Saxony  a.s  a  seditious 
perstin  by  the  elector,  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  niitural 
e^juulity,  and  he  went  to  join  Zuingli  in  Switzerland. 

Luther  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  and  oracle 
of  the  reformers  of  Germany,  and  as  such  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life»  The  doctrines  which  ho  gra- 
dually asserted,  and  which  were  expounded  and  fixed  by 
his  disciple  Mc lane thon,  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
arc  staled  in  the  arlirle  Protestantism.  At  the  close 
of  i^il  he  pubib»hed  his  German  version  of  the  New 
TestamenU     In   1^23  he   preached    i^inst    the    mass* 


He  had  already  replied  in  his  usually  scunrnoas  styl 
polemics  to  the  treatise  in  defence  of  tbe  sacraments  w'ntt^' 
by  Henry  VHL  of  England.  It  must  be  observed  bowevai 
Ibat  tbe  coarse  vituperations  which  shock  tlie  reader  iv 
Luther's  controversial  works  were  not  peculiar  to  hii% 
being  commonly  used  by  scholars  and  divineEii  uf  the  mtdd^ 
ages  in  their  disputations.  Tlie  inveriives  of  VaH"  V-' •i'"t^ 
Poggio,  and  other  distinguished  scholars  against  r 

are  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste  continued  in  pru 
after  Luther  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  an  t 

it  are  found  in  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  even  in  ?    .  i.* 

works  of  the  jwlished  and  courtly  Voltaire* 

In  1524  Luther  threw  off  his  mona^itic  dress,  and  define 
lively  condemned  monastic  institutions.  ConvenlF,  b^ttb  of 
men  and  women,  were  now  rapidly  suppressed  ihrough»>id 
North  Germany,  and  their  property  was  seized  by  t '  -  r 
power:    indeed   there  can  be   no  doubt  that  tl  t 

plunder  contributed  greatly  to  the  encouragement  \v  j  <: 
princes  and  electors  gave  to  the  newdoctnnes,  Tii-^  uj'-  - 
rcction  of  the  xPtedei'tau/er^  or  anabaptists,  led  by  n  lausiijo 
named  Muntzer,  which  assumerl  the  character  of  «  pOMlol 
war  against  all  property  and  law,  gave  great  coooero  H 
Lutber,  who  was  launte4  by  many  with  bemg  the  soitroe  fbta 
which  all  those  aberrations  flowed.  He  preached  agiuntl  tht 
fnnaiic^,  he  tried  to  mediate,  he  besougbt  the  peaianli  i» 
lay  down  their  artns,  and  at  the  same  time  be  Ctild  tb« 
princes  to  reflress  the  grievances  of  the  poor ;  bul  th^  tiwur' 
gents  were  too  far  gone  in  their  brutal  career  of  b1oodsb«4 
and  devastation,  and  nothing  hut  the  sword  could  |ki|. 
a  stop  to  it.  Luther  was  sorely  grieved  throughout  the 
of  his  life  at  the  renewed  disorders  of  the  anabapti 
other  fanatics  on  one  Side,  and  on  the  other  at  the 
ness,  vvorldlincss.  and  corruption^jf  all  cUisses,  He 
at  times  that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  nigh, 
world  had  fallen  into  decrepitude ;  avidity  and  self*ii 
were  the  ridiiTi.'^  pa-isions.    (Luthers  Table  Talk;  and  hk' 

In  1525  Luther  married  Catherine  de  Bora,  a  young  nun 
who  had  left  her  convent  the  year  before.     He   had  hng 
before  condemned  the  obligation  of  clerical  celibacy,  os  vcQ 
as  that  resulting  from  monastic  vowg,  as  being  human  de- 
vices unknown  to  the  original  church.     *  Marriage  in  itj 
purityV  he  wrote,  *  is  a  stale  of  simplicity  and  i>eaee/  Wh^n 
Luther  married  he  was  poor,  for  amidst  the  grr 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  church  disi 
salary,  which  was  r; barged  upon  the  revenues  o* 
property,  was  by  no  means  regularly  paid,  and  L 
not  a  niarj  to  ask  money  of  his  friends.    In  the 
his  steady  and  considerate  patron  Frederic  of  Sa\ 
but  Jobn,  his  successor,   not    only   continued 
Luther,  but  made  open  profession  of  his  doct' 
com  missioned  him  to  prepare  a  new  church  ser\  i 
dominions,  in  addition  to  which  Luther  wrote  a  i 
a  small  catechism  Ibr  the  use  of  schools,  in  a  style  ; 
suited  to  youth*     Besides  the  elector  of  Saxony*  tbe  Elt^vof 
Palatine,  the  landgrave  of  He^se,  the  duke  of  Deux  I'oais 
the  inargi-ave  of  Brandenburg  and  grand- master  of  Prujfew* 
and  also  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  empiiv,  (ipcnlf 
embraced  Luther*s  reformation.    In  Switzerland  hovcvcf 
anotber  reforaier,  Zuingli,  who  had  begun,  like  Latbcr« 
by  opposing  iudnlgenees,  had  also  effected  a  reformatina, 
but  he  inculcated  tenets  different  in  some  rcbpect^  (him 
those  of  Luther,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  r«il  pfu* 
sence  in  the  sacrament,  which  Luther  uduiitted.and  Zuingli 
entirely  denied,     Luther  was  vexed  at  this  div^ioni 
cially  as  several  towns  of  Germany,  Strasburg,  Ulra, 
ningen,  Lindau,  Constance,  and  olhcrS)  adopted  Z' 
tenets. 

In  March,  1529,  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Speyer.  I'ti  wbtrlt 
theCalholica  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  edict  '' 
but  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  la^ 
Hesse,  the  margiave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  dcpuho  uf 
the  imi>enal  cities,  caused  its  rejection.  TbeCalhoUo*  tKet» 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  reformers;  they  drew  up  i 
decree,  apparently  directed  against  those  who  denied  tin 
real  presence,  but  so  worded  as  to  include  the  Lutherans abo* 
who  refused  their  sanction  to  it.  It  was  ou  this  ooca*iou  tb»l 
the  reformed  princes  and  deputies  delivered  a  formal  *  ptt>* 
testation  *  against  the  decree,  dated  Speyer,  19th  of  Aj^nl 
1521),  which  wa^i  signed  by  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  C^jt^^ 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Philip,  landtrrave  of  He»&e,  Ernest 
and  Fi-uncis,  dukes  of  Liineburg,  Wolfgang*  priuce  of 
Anhalt,  and  the  deputies  of  fourteen  cities.    From  tbii 
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Ikrotestation  arose  the  name  of  *  Protestants,'  which  in  its 
origin  was  applied  to  the  Lutherans. 

Tiie  Undgrave  of  Hesse,  wishing  if  possible  to  bring  about 
a  union  among  all  reformers,  succeeded  in  appointing  a 
conference  between  Luther  and  Melancthon  on  one  side 
and  Zuingli  and  GScolampadius  on  the  other  at  Marburg. 
The  conference  turned  cnietly  on  the  subject  of  the  real 
presence,  but  it  produced  no  approximation  among  the  op- 
posite parties.  They  separated  neither  in  friendhness  nor 
nostility,  and  both  parties  retained  their  favourite  tenets. 

In  1530  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Augsburg  by  Charles  V., 
who  attended  it  in  person,  and  there  the  Lutherans  pre- 
sented their  confession  of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon  and  approved  by  Luthen:.   [Augsburg,  Con* 

FBS8I0N  OF.] 

In  1534  Luther  completed  his  greatest  work,  the  German 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance, 
force,  and  precision,  and  which  has  rendered  the  Scriptures 
really  popular  in  Germany. 

The  remaining  years  of  Luthcr*s  life  were  passed  in  com- 
parative quiet,  chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, in  writing  reli^ous  and  controversial  tracts,  and  in 
epistolary  correspondence.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Pro- 
testant princes  and  clergy  upon  all  important  mattm,  and 
listened  to  with  deference.  The  pacification  of  Niirnberg 
in  1532  had  left  the  Lutheran  princes,  states,  and  towns  in 
full  possession  of  their  reUgious  liberties ;  and  that  peace 
was  not  openly  interrupted  till  after  Luther's  death.  Luther 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  doctrines  spread  farther 
and  fertber  through  Germanv,  thoughout  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg* to  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
He  also  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  so-called  Sacra- 
mentarians  of  Strasburg,  Ulm,  and  other  towns,  by  means 
of  Bucer,  so  that  all  reformed  Grermany  was  united  under 
one  banner.  The  Helvetic  reformed  churches  however  con- 
tinued separate  from  his. 

At  the  beginning  of  1546  Luther  repaired  from  Witten- 
berg to  Eisleben  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  counts 
Ifansfeld,  whose  subject  he  was  born.  He  attended  several 
ednfexenoes  for  that  benevolent  purpose,  and  succeerled  in 
vestoring  peace  to  that  family.  While  at  Eisleben  he 
preached  four  times,  and  also  revised  a  plan  of  regulations 
eonoeming  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  that  little  state. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  precarious  state  of 
health:  on  the  17th  February  he  felt  very  ill  and  weak, 
kid  himself  on  a  couch,  spoke  of  his  approaching  death,  for 
which  he  appeared  quite  prepared,  and  recommended  his 
ioul  to  Jesus.  He  grew  worse  in  the  evening.  Count 
Albrecht  of  Mansfeld  and  his  countess  and  several  medical 
nen  attended  him  during  his  last  hours.  His  old  friend 
Dr.  Jonas  having  asked  him :  '  Reverend  father,  do  you  die 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  faith  you  have  taught?' 
Lather  in  a  distinct  voice  replied  *Yes,*  and  soon  after 
kreathed  his  last.  His  body  was  carried  to  Wittenberg, 
where  it  was  buried  with  great  honours.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  wrote  several  affectionate  letters  to  bis  wife, 
who  had  remained  at  Wittenberg  with  her  children.  He 
left  her  by  his  will  a  house  which  he  had  purchased,  as  well 
IS  a  small  estate  at  Zoilsdurf,  charging  her  to  pay  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  4.00  florins;  and  he  left  her  also 
t  few  valuable  trinkets  and  other  moveables,  worth  about 
1000  florins.  '  I  leave,*  he  wrote, '  no  ready  cash  or  hidden 
treasure,  as  I  have  had  no  other  income  but  ray  salary  and 
t  few  presents,  and  yet  have  managed  to  keep  an  establish- 
ment and  purchase  property ' 

lAither's  work5,  which  are  multifarious  and  voluminous, 
psnly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German,  have  been  repeatedly 
paUished.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Erlangen,  26  vols. 
12mo.,  1826-33.  Among  his  works,  those  of  most  interest 
to  the  general  reader  are  his  'Table  Talk,'  Tisckreden,  his 
fiuniliar  letters,  and  his  sermons.  Luther  ranks  high  among 
German  writers  for  the  vigour  of  his  style  and  the  develop- 
vtent  which  he  imparted  to  his  vernacular  language.  Schrocck, 
Kelancthon,  and  others  have  written  biographies  of  Luther, 
t&d  If  ichelet  has  extracted  a  kind  of  autobiography  from 
Bomerous  passages  of  his  works :  '  M6moires  de  Luther,  ^rits 
fir  lui-mdme,  traduits  et  mis  en  ordre,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1835.  From  these  passages  the  character  of  Luther  is  clearly 
deduced,  for  there  was  no  calculation,  reserve,  or  hypocrisy 
(bout  him.  He  was  frank  and  vehement,  and  often  intem- 
Pente.  But  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  vehemence ;  he  really 
Mt  the  importance  of  the  topics  he  was  discussing ;  and 
^her  he  was  right  or  wrong  m  his  peculiar  opinions,  ho 


was  a  sincere  and  zealous  believer  in  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. Luther  considered  religion  as  the  most  important 
business  of  man,  and  because  he  considered  it  as  such,  he 
wished  to  ascend  to  its  very  source  unalloyed  by  human  au- 
thority. He  contended  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  con- 
sult the  great  book  of  the  Christian  law ;  ana  although  he 
insisted  upon  his  own  interpretation  of  particular  passages 
of  the  scriptures,  the  principles  of  free  inquiry  which  he 
introduced  led  to  further  results,  and  gradually  established 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  now  exists  in  the  l^testant 
states  of  Europe.  But  Luther  himself,  whilst  he  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  against  human  authority,  did  not  for  a 
moment  admit  of  any  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of 
revelation.  The  question  between  Luther  and  his  anta- 
gonists is  therefore  of  material  importance  chiefly  to  Chris- 
tians. To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  it  may 
appear  of  little  conseouence  what  Christians  do  believe,  or 
how  and  whence  they  derive  their  belief;  but  even  in  a  social 
point  of  view  it  is  of  some  importance  to  decide  whether 
large  multitudes  of  men  are  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
and  be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  believe  certain  doc- 
trines, or  whether  they  are  for  ever  to  repeat,  generation 
after  generation,  whatever  they  have  been  taught  in  their 
youth,  without  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  on  the 
matter. 

Those  who  judge  of  Luther's  disposition  merely  from  his 
controveraial  style  and  manner  greatly  mistake  his  character. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind  and  generous;  he 
abused  and  vilified  his  antagonists  the  more  in  proportion  as 
they  were  powerful,  but  he  could  &el  for  the  unhappy,  and  he 
even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterest  enemy 
Tetzel,  when,  forsaken  by  his  employers,  and  upbraided  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death 
and  despair. 

Luther  gave  that  impulse  towards  spiritual  philosophy, 
that  thint  for  information,  that  logical  exercise  of  the  mind, 
which  have  made  the  Germans  the  most  generally  instructed 
and  the  most  intellectual  people  in  Burope.  Luther  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  education  as  auxiliary  to  religion 
and  morahty,  and  he  pleaded  unceasingly  for  the  education  oi 
the  labouring  classes,  broadly  telling  princes  and  rulers  how 
dangerous  as  well  as  unjust  it  was  to  keep  their  subjects  in 
ignorance  and  degradation.  He  was  no  courtly  flatterer : 
he  spoko  in  fovour  of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  against  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  guilty  of  cupidity  andoppression.  Luther's 
doctrine  was  altogether  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  and  in 
Germany  it  tended  to  support  constitutional  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power. 

Luther's  moral  courage,  his  undaunted  firmness,  his 
strong  conviction,  and  the  great  revolution  which  he  effected 
in  society,  place  him  in  the  firstrank  of  historical  characters. 
The  form  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  emerging  from  the 
receding  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  towering  above 
the  sovereigns  and  warriors,  statesmen  and  divines  of  tho 
sixteenth  century,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  his  anta- 
gonists, or  his  disciples. 

(J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Centffolium  Lutheranum^  2  vols., 
1 728-30,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  then  written 
concerning  Luther  and  his  Reformation.) 

LUTON,  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Flitt  and  county 
of  Bedfprd,  comprising  the  township  of  Luton  and  the 
hamlets  of  East  and  West  Hyde,  Leegrave,  and  Stopslcy. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lea, 
18  miles  south  by  east  from  Bedford,  and  29  north-west  by 
north  from  London,  is,  we  believe,  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river.  The  making  of  straw-plat  and  malting  constitute 
the  chief  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  valued  at 
830/.  per  annum.  Besides  almshouses  and  a  few  other  be- 
nevolent institutions,  there  is  a  national-school  which  is 
usually  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  children. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1831  was  5693,  that 
of  the  township  alone  being  39 6 1 .  ( Ecclesiastical  Revenues 
Report ;  Population  Returns,  &c.) 

LUTRA.    [Otter.) 

LUTRA'RIA.  (Conchology.)    [Pyloridka.J 

LUTRl'COLA.  (Conchology.)    [Pyloridka.] 

LUTTERWORTH.    [Leicestershire.] 

LUTZEN.    [GusTAVus  Adolphus.] 

LUXEMBOURG,  or  LUXEMBURG, a  grandduchyor 
provmce  in  the  Netherlands,  the  sovereignty  of  whxh  at 
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this  time  (Vebruary,  1839)  formg  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands 
became  grand-duke  of  Luxembourg  by  the  arrangements  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  [Belgium.]  Luxembourg  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  on 
the  north  by  Liege,  on  the  west  by  Namur,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  French  departmenU  of  the  Moselle  and  Ardennes. 
lis  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  75  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  50  miles;  its  area  is  690,000  hectares 
(equal  to  1,700,000  English  acres),  or  2656  square  miles, 
distributed  as  follows : — 


Woods  and  plantations 
Arable  land,  pastures  and  meadows 
Heaths  and  commons 
Uncultivable  land,  marshes,  &c. 
Roads,  &c. 


Hcckirex. 
211,000 
240,000 
127,000 
88,240 
23,760 

690,000 


The  principal  rivers  of  Luxembourg  are,  the  Moselle, 
which  for  twenty-five  miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Prussia;  the  SOre,  an  attiuent  of  the 
Moselle,  and  also  a  boundary  through  part  of  its  course 
between  this  province  and  the  Prussian  territory ;  the  Our 
and  the  Elze  or  Alzette,  which  fall  into  the  SQre ;  the  Semois, 
which  rises  near  Arlon,  and,  flowing  first  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north,  falls  into  the  Maas ;  the  Ourthe,  which 
rises  near  Bastogne,  and  falls  into  the  Maas  near  Liege ; 
the  Lesse,  which  rises  near  Neufch^teau,  and  also  falls  into 
the  Maas  near  Dinant.  There  are  also  several  small 
streams,  which  have  the  appearance  of  rivers  only  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

Luxembourg  is  crossed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
cast  by  a  range  ofhigh  ground,  part  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  tue  Maas  from  that  of  the  Moselle. 
This  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1800  feet  above  the 
Maas  at  Liege,  and  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  French  frontier.  The  soil  of  this  elevated 
region  is  calcareous,  which  character  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  range,  and  forms  a  band  about  25  miles  wide,  which 
is  principally  occupied  as  pasturage.  The  lower  lands, 
which  are  commonly  called  the  good  country^  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yield  abundant  harvests  of  wheat  and  rye,  as 
well  as  flax,  hemp,  mangel-wurzel,  and  all  kinds  of  legumes. 
Such  of  the  high  lands  as  are  applied  to  arable  cultivation 
rarely  yield  anything  but  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Luxem- 
bourg contains  many  woods  of  large  growth.  The  agricul- 
ture of  this  province  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Sdre;  and  in  1837,  the 
most  abundant  vintage  on  record,  there  were  produced 
75,503  hectolitres  ( 1,661,066  gallons)  of  wine.  The  quality 
of  the  wine  of  the  district  is  inferior.  In  the  same  districts 
are  upwards  of  2000  distilleries,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
have  been  established  since  1832.  The  quantity  of  spirit 
distilled  in  1837  was  4,116,420  gallons,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  establishments  are  generally  upon  a  very 
small  scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  there  were  in  the  province 
32,585  horses,  122,288  horned  cattle,  and  167,532  sheep ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  year  there  were  exported  5  horses, 
172  horned  cattle,  and  7536  sheep  and  lambs,  besides  22,217 
hogs,  of  the  number  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken ; 
they  must  however  be  very  numerous,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  the  province  by  whom  swine  are  not  bred  and 
reared.  The  branches  of  industry,  not  agricultural,  pursued  in 
Luxembourg,  besides  distilling,  are  those  of  iron-wol*ks,  slate- 
quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth-mills,  and  paper-mills. 
The  quantity  of  iron  made  is  about  9000  tons  in  a  year,  the 
ore  for  which  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  province.  The  fuel  employed  in  tlie  smelting-furnaces 
is  wood-charcoal.  Luxembourg  contains  lead  and  copper. 
At  Stolzembourg,  a  village  about  seventeen  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Luxembourg,  a  copper-mine  was  worked  in 
1749,  1764,  and  1768,  and  in  1772  was  abandoned  as  being 
exhausted.  There  is  a  lead-mine  in  work  at  Longwilly,  near 
Bastogne,  but  the  produce  is  not  great. 

Luxembourg  is  less  densely  peopled  than  any  pro- 
vince of  Belgium.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1837,  was  323,219,  of  whom  15,693  only  were 
living  in  towns,  and  307,526  iu  rural  districts.    In  1836 


there  were  bom  in  the  towns  322  male  and  2B3  female 
children,  and  in  the  country  5678  male  and  5469  female 
children ;  all  together,  i  1,752.  The  number  of  deaths  in  that 
year  was,  in  towns  231  males  and  194  females,  in  the  coun- 
try 3588  males  and  3408  females;  all  together,  7421.  It 
appears  from  an  authentic  document  that  the  population  of 
Luxembourg  in  1541  waa'onlv  95,058  souls.  In  1784  there 
were,  in  the  towns  of  Luxemoourg,  Arlon.  and  Echtemacb, 
12,874,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  province  211,220  inhabitants; 
all  together,  224,094.  In  1 8 1 7  there  were  only  2 1 3,597  souk 
but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  rapid.  In  1S28, 
when  the  population  was  302,654,  there  were  302,251 
Catholics,  68  Protestants,  and  335  Jews. 

Tlie  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  province  in  Belgium,  a  fact  which 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  towns  and 
to  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  which  is  such  as  to  make 
proprietors  of  the  majority  of  tlie  labouring  people.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  the  absence  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequently of  temptation  to  commit  offences  against  property, 
which  form  the  great  majority  of  charges  brought  before 
the  tribunals  in  richer  and  more  densely  peopled  comiDuoi- 
ties.  The  province  does  not  contain  any  considerable  libra- 
ries nor  museums  of  natural  history.  Some  antient  abbeys 
in  former  times  possessed  considerable  collections  of  bookft, 
but  they  have  long  since  been  dispersed,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Luxembourg  there  is  now  no  collection  that  would 
be  considered  remarkable  if  possessed  by  a  private  per- 
son. 

The  youths  of  Luxembourg  have  no  college  within  tbe 
province  which  they  can  attend,  and  are  accustomed  to  go 
for  instruction  to  I^uvain,  to  Liege,  and  to  Paris.  There 
were  in  1833,  in  all  Luxembourg,  779  primary  schools,  at- 
tended by  39,114  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The  number  has 
increased  since  that  time,  and  every  village  or  hamlet  has 
now  its  primary  school,  the  teacher  of  which  is  chosen  by 
the  heads  of  families. 

The  city  of  Luxembourg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  in  49**  37'  N.lat  and  6*9'E. 
long.,  on  the  Elze:  66  miles  south-south-east  fiom  Liege, 
25  miles  south-west  from  Treves,  and  100  miles  south-east 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  and  has  a  double  line  of  outworks  in  tbe 
form  of  a  heptagon.  It  is  small  but  well  built,  has  four 
churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  built  market- 
place ;  its  population  is  1 1,500.  Luxembourg  as  a  fortres 
belongs  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  is  occupied  by 
their  troops.  The  town  of  Arlon  is  1 0  miles  north-north-west 
from  Luxembourg.  [Arlon.]  Echternach,  on  the  right  bask 
the  Siire,  13  miles  north-east  from  Luxembourg,  has  a  po- 
pulation of  3417,  who  are  occupied  with  the  manu&ctun 
of  pottery,  woollen  cloths,  and  otner  less  important  matteis. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  five  gates;  it  con- 
tains 527  houses,  1  church,  3  chapels,  a  town-hall,  and 
an  hospital.  Other  towns  of  the  province  are  8t.  Hubert, 
in  the  Ardennes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  rich  BenedittiDe 
abbey,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  1500  inhabitants; 
Bouillon,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  nane 
[Bouillon]  ;  Neufchuteau,  in  a  wild  district  of  the  Ar* 
dennes,  with  1200  inhabitants;  Bastogne,  in  a  plain  in  tbe 
Ardennes,  with  2400  inhabitants ;  Diekirck  on  the  Sure, 
with  2500  inhabitants ;  and  Grevenmachern,  in  a  pleasant 
country  on  the  Moselle,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wine  is  made.  [Akdennes.] 
LUXOR.    [Egypt;  Thebes.] 

LUZE'RN  (Lucerne  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aargau,  on  the  east  by  Schvyu 
and  Zug,  on  the  south  by  Unterwalden,  and  on  the  vest  by 
Bern.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  33  mile^ 
and  its  greatest  breadth  27.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  657  miks. 
The  declivity  of  the  valleys  is  towards  the  north-east  and 
north-west.  The  southern  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the  Waldstiittea 
lake  at  the  town  of  Luzern,  and  flows  in  a  north-east  directiw 
into  Aargau.  Below  Luzern  the  Reuss  is  joined  by  tht 
Wald  Emme,  which  rises  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  tlw 
canton,  runs  northward  through  the  fine  district  called  the 
Entlibuch,  and  then  flows  north-east  until  it  meets  tbe 
Reuss.  A  succession  of  high  grounds,  running  across  tJ^ 
middle  of  the  canton,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Reuss  from  that 
of  the  Aar,  to  which  latter  river  the  northern  part  of  Luzcni 
belongs.  The  Suhren  Hows  out  of  the  Sempacher  lake,  whieh 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  canton,  and  runs  northward  towards  ths 
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Aar.  The  Wi^jger  rises  in  the  coiitro  of  llio  canton,  soulh- 
WB«t  of  the  lake  of  Sompach,  and  runs  northward  into  the 
AsLT.  North-ea^t  of  the  SeDQpAobeT  lake  is  another  and 
ftmaUer  lake,  called  the  Bflldegger  lake,  frotn  whii:h  a 
stream  runs  into  tho  Halwvler  lake,  which  is  in  Aargau,  but 
touches  the  bordem  of  Luzern,  and  fmm  which  a  river  runs 
into  the  Aar,  The  only  mountains  in  the  canton  are  at  ilg 
southern  extremity,  on  tho  bordena  of  Unterwalden  and  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  None  of  them  attain  the  limils  of  per- 
jietual  snow.  The  highest  is  Mount  Pilatua.  Htuth-west  of 
the  town  of  Luzcm«  and  a  conspicuous  feature  in  iL3  laud- 
scape.  It  is  a  mouniain-group  nearly  thirty  niiluii  in 
kngth,  extending  along  the  borders  of  Luzern 'and  Unter- 
waldcu,  and  having  seven  peaks  or  summits,  calkd  Esel, 
Oberhaupt,  Band,  Tomlisluirn,  Genismiilli,Widderfel4  and 
Knappslein.  The  Tomlishorn,  6858  feet,  and  ihe  Esel, 
f>G78  feet,  are  the  highest  summits.  The  name  of  Pilalus 
k  said  to  be  derived  from  iho  Latin  word*  pileatus,'  beeauj*e 
the  mount  a  in- top  is  ofien  covered  with  clouds  as  wiih  a  hat. 
The  local  legend  of  the  peasantry  derives  it  from  Piluty,  Ihe 
governor  of  Judaea,  who  is  said  to  have  wandered  mto  Hel- 
vetig,  and  to  have  drowned  himself  in  a  lake  on  ibis  moun- 
tain. It  is  also  called  Fracmont,  *  Mous  fractuV  because  ils 
sides^  especially  towards  Luzern,  lo<.ik  broken^  craggy,  and 
inaceessible.  The  soulhern  side  towards  Alpuach  in  Un- 
terwalden  is  less  abrupt, and  it  is  covered  wUh  furests  which 
belonz  to  that  canton.  The  most  practicable  paih  for 
ascending  the  Pilatus  is  on  that  fside.  The  view  from  its 
sutDinits  is  very  extensive.  The  soil  of  Luzern  is  fertile  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  cantons  of  Switzerland  which  producer 
more  corn  than  it  consumes,  and  the  excess  is  purchased 
by  tho  neighbcmring  Waldjitatten,  or  pastoral  canlons. 
Fruit-trees  are  also  abundant ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  only 
in  some  favourable  situations.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  in  a  great  part  of  the  canton, 
especially  in  the  Entlibuch.  In  some  districts  of  the  canton 
are  rnanufaclorics  of  Imcn  and  a>lton  gfxxls^  The  trade 
between  Switzerland  ami  Italy  by  the  St.  Go  1  hard  empluys 
a  number  of  people,  and  all  iljo  goods  pass  through  Luzern 
and  the  lake  of  the  W  aids  tat  ten. 

Tlie  population  of  the  canton  in  1836  was  123,407  inhahit- 
tDts,of  whom  only  3585  were  natives  of  other  countries*  They 
are  exclusively  Catholic,  German  is  the  language.  Under 
the  former  system  Luzern  was  a  municipal  aristocracy,  tho 
majority  in  the  legislative  councU  being  monopolized  by 
the  citizens  of  the  head  town.  In  1831,  the  country-people 
having  Blrjn^ly  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  a 
ocw  constitution  was  framed,  by  which  all  ihe  citizens  of 
tbe  canton,  of  the  Catholic  faith,  being  above  20  years  of  age, 
tnd  having  a  property  of  6U0  francs  and  paying  taxes 
thereupon,  have  a  vote  in  the  elections.  The  great  council 
consist*  of  100  members,  of  whom  18  are  returned  by  the 
town  of  Luiern,  and  62  by  the  rest  of  the  canton  :  these  80 
deputies  appoint  the  remaining  20,  of  whom  7  must  be 
from  the  town  of  Luzern.  The  qualiOcations  for  a  deputy 
ire^  S5  years  of  age  and  a  taxed  properly  of  3000  francs. 
Etflry  two  years  one-third  of  tho  council  is  renewed.  The 
great  councd  appoints  15  of  its  membera  to  form  the  little 
eouncih  or  executive,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  schuUheiss 
or  afoyer,  who  is  renewed  annually.  The  supreme  court 
of  justice  consists  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  the 
great  council,  one-third  of  whom  are  renewed  every 
two  yean.  The  canton  is  divided  into  twenty- five  elec- 
toral circles,  and  mto  five  administrative  districts,  namely, 
Luzern,  Sursee,  Entlibuch,  Willisau,  and  Ilochdorf. 
The  public  revenue  of  the  canton  is  367,642  Swiss 
lirrcs  (the  Swiss  livre  is  one  franc  and  a  half  of  France, 
or  about  15  pence  sterling),  and  the  expenditure  347,380 
Uvres.  The  monopoly  of  salt,  \\hich  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
pevT^mment,  as  in  most  Swiss  cantons,  brings  in  10i,0U0 
ItYiW  to  the  revenue;  the  ohmgeld,  or  tax  on  the  vineyards, 
Uvres;  the  pu«ta|^es  ti4,000;  the  tolls  l7,00Ui 
10,000;  the  contribulions  at  which  munastic  and 
clesiastical   foundations   are   as^M^ssed   amount    to 

425   livres.     The  abbey   of  Miinster,  or  Berymnnster, 

.    in  850,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Urban,  are  among 

the  wealthiest  in  Switzerland.    Luzern  is  in  the  diocese  of 

h^  bishop  of  Basel,  who  resides  at  Soleure, 

^EThere  are    in   ihe   canton    165   primary  or  elementary 

Ipools,  and  16  secondary  or  gmmmar  schools,  a  seminary 

n^  tearhers,  a  gymnajsium,  a  lyoeum,  and  a  polytechnic 

iHititute. 

LUZK^RN,  the  town  ofj  is  situated  at  tne  woatem  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten,  and  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  tho 
lake.  The  largi^r  part,  which  is  on  the  right  hank,  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill :  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  ilankedby  towers,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  tho 
lake,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  and  well-wooded 
country  interspersed  with  neat  country-houses,  with  Mount 
Pilalus  rising  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Kij^i  on  ihe  opjKjsilts 
side  of  the  lake.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  pleasant,  Iho 
streets  being  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill  puve^l.  The  remarkablo 
buildings  are:  I,  iho  town-house,  with  some  tint*  rooms 
adorned  with  paintings;  2,  the  college  of  l!ie  Jesuila,  With 
a  fine  painting  by  Torriani ;  3,  the  arsenal,  vihich  couiaiila 
some  relics  of  the  battles  of  Sempach  and  Morat ;  and  4.  the 
three  covered  wooden  bridges,  which  are  the  chief  curiosities 
of  Luzern.  They  are  built  un  Ihe  lake,  and  serve  as  a  pro- 
menade:  the  HoFbitick  is  1. IHO  foet  long,  and  is  painteij 
with  huhjecls  taken  from  the  Bible  ;  the  Kupellhruck  is 
1000  fuel  long,  and  its  paintings  relate  to  the  hi!»tory 
of  Switzerland  ;  the  Spreuerbriick,  which  is  sliort,  has  some 
painimgH  of  the  *  Dance  of  Death.'  The  psiroctual 
church  and  cemelery  arc  oulsiile  of  Ihe  town,  mid  are  well 
worth  visilitig.  The  topographic  tmip,  in  relief,  of  the 
country  round  the  Waldstliiten  See,  hy  the  late  Gcneial 
Pfyfllr,  who  spent  more  than  10  years  of  his  life  in  tou- 
strucUng  it,  is  one  uf  the  most  remarkable  things  at 
Luzern.  It  is  22  feet  h>ng  and  I J  feet  wide,  and  contains 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyiz,  Uuter^^alden,  Zug,  and  t»art 
of  Luzern.     The  matcnals  are  pasteboard,  wax,  and  resin. 

In  a  secluded  spat  in  the  neighbourhuod  of  Luzern  is  the 
monument  erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss 
guards  who  died  m  I  lie  doience  of  ihe  Tuilencs  against  the 
mob  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  August,  1792.  It  consijsU  of  a 
wounded  and  dying  lion,  of  colossal  size,  in  alto  rilievo^ 
sculptured  on  the  hide  of  a  rock,  in  a  kind  of  niche.  Tho 
model  for  it  wa^  tient  by  Thor\valds4Ui  irom  Rome,  The 
names  of  ihe  o!lit!erg,  26  in  numlier,  \v[n\  witli  760  soldiers, 
fell  on  that  memorable  occasion,  as  well  as  those  officers, 
16  in  number,  who,  with  uhoui  350  soldiers,  survived  it, 
are  engraved  underntath.  The  lion  is  represented  gra>ping 
a  shield  with  a  tleur-de-lys  on  it,  and  a  bundle  of  broken 
arms  with  the  Swiss  cross  are  lying  on  one  side. 

Luzern  contains  8150  inhabitants.  It  has  two  hospitals, 
a  savings'  bank,  a  friendly  soc;iety,  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stil ut  ions,  it  has  also  a  musical  society,  a  cul lection  of 
mineralii,  ami  very  ^ood  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
each  divided  into  three  classes.  Luzern  is  ihe  principal 
of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  resides 
here,  (Leresche,  Dicthnnaire  ti^ografihique  t>hdtxtique 
(le  la  Suit^^;  also  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Shghi 
Reminucenc^i  qf  the  Rhine  and  SuifzerUind.  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1834,  which  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  Luzern 
life,  manners,  and  stenes,) 

LUZON.    [Philippine  IslaxhsJ 

LYCA'ON.     [Uy.ena-Dog,] 

LYUAO'NIA  iAvKaovia,  and  the  inhabitants  AvitdaPt^), 
a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  is  first  menliuned  by  Xeiiophon, 
who  describes  it  as  extending  eastward  from  Icuiuuni  in 
Phrygia  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  30 
parasangs,  about  110  English  miles,  {Anab.,  L  2,  s.  19,)  It 
was  yniled  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia,  (Xen.,  Anak^  vii,  8,  s.  25.)  But  in  the  lime 
of  Strabo  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  applied  to  llie  suuth- 
eastern  part  of  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia,  and  en  the 
west  by  Pisidio. 

Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table-land,  de' 
ficient  in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  pro  euro 
by  digging  deep  wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep,  of  which 
Amynlas  had  upsvartls  of  300  fiocks  (xii.  c.  vi,,  vol,  in.,  p. 
58,  59,  Tauiknitzh  Iconium,  ihc  principal  town  of  Lycaonia, 
called  by  Abulfeda  AW(/aA,  and  at  present  A'owff/i  ^  Strabo, 
ut  supra;  Cn%,  Fmut  xv,  4;  Phn,,  Nat.  Hid.,  v.  2J),  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  Ibot  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Konieh  contains  at  preseni  a  population  of  about  30,01*0 
inhabitants.  iVlikfiSQlt  Erdbeschn  A^iem,  n.  197,)  I^au^itt 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  part  of  Lycaonia;  it  cotitained 
the  cilic.'i  of  Larauda,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  the  two  last  of 
whichwere  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  and  uppear,  from  the  nar- 
rative  in  tho  Ads,  to  have  i>een  places  of  considerable  im- 
portance.    iAcUt  xiv,  6,) 

The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united^  hut  at  what 
time  is  uncertain,  to  Galalia:  but  the  sonlhcrn  part  was 
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ttp^T^med  in  tlie  ime  of  Cicero  (Fam^  xiii.  73)  by  an  ir^de* 
Kndent  prin€B  of  the  name  uf  Antipater,  who  resided  at 
fierbe.  Antipatcr  however  being  afterwarils  conauered  by 
Amyiitas,  king  of  Galatia,  the  whul«  of  Lycaonia  itill  under 
the  power  of  the  Gaklians,  At  the  dea|h  of  Amyntas, 
B.C.  25,  Lycaonia,  togolber  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman 
province,  (Dion.  Cass.,  liv.,  p.  589,  Stephan.)  In  Ihe  time 
of  Pliny  Lvcaonia  formed  a  separate  telrarchy,  which  con- 
tained 14  towns.     {NaL  Hisl,  v*  25.) 

The  language  of  Lycaonia  mentioned  in  the  Acts^  xiv. 
\l,  has  occasioned  ranch  dispute  among  thu  learned;  of 
which  an  account  Js  given  in  Jahlonski's  'Opuscula,'  cd. 
Te  Water,  iii,  3. 

LYCESTA,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  crustacean^ 
which  M.  Desmarest  views  aa  coming  very  near  to  the  genus 
jtftf'fvi  <d'  Learh. 

LY'CIA  (Ai'jcia),  a  proTinco  of  A-sia  Minor,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Phr^gia,  on  the  east  by  Paraphylia,  on  the 
west  by  Caria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  interior  of  this  country  waj*  entirely  unknown  till  the 
recent  visit  of  Mr«  Fellows  0838).  who  travelled  a  consider- 
able distance  inti>  the  interior,  and  made  many  interesting 
discoveries,  which  will  be  shortly  communicated  io  the 
vorld  by  the  publication  of  hb  journoJ.  We  are  infortned 
by  him  that  the  country  is  erroneously  represented  in  all 
the  maps,  and  tliat  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  interior.  Tlie  coast  i»  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
taintt  which  ritjo  in  many  places  to  a  threat  height.  Mount 
Solyma,  called  at  present  Takhntlu,  to  the  north  of  PjiaseliA 
on  the  borderijof  Pamphylia,  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  feet. 
[Anatolia,  I,  lu  493]  According  to  Straho  (xiv.,  c,  iii.. 
vol  iii.,  |>.  213,  TauchTiitz)  there  is  a  great  number  of  good 
harbours,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature  of  the  eoast 
The  length  of  the  coast,  from  Telmissuis  on  the  west  to  Pha* 
seli^  mi  the  oast,  is  said  by  Straho  to  be  1 720  stadia.  The 
northern  part  of  Lycia  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  which 
support  the  high  lable-land  of  Phrygia  on  the  south,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients  under  the 
name  of  Mass  icy  lus.  Mount  Massicytus  is  erroneously 
placed  in  most  maps  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where 
there  are  no  mountains,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows.  The 
Xauthus,  which  is  also  represented  as  an  inconsiderable 
atreum,  is  in  rt^alUy  a  river  of  considerable  length,  tlowing 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Lycia;  and  the  whole 
of  the  interior^  instead  of  being  occupied  by  mountains,  as 
was  commonly  thought,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fertile  plain, 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side,  and  drained 
through  its  whole  ejttent  by  the  river  Xanthus. 

Aecording  to  Herodotus  the  Lycians  were  originally 
called  Milyans.  and  afterwards  Solymi;  hut  again  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Tei mila?,  after  Sarijedon  settled  in  the 
country,  having  been  compellefl  to  leave  Crete  in  conse- 
quence of  dissensions  with  his  brother  Mmos,  They  were, 
accordinj^  to  the  same  authority,  eventually  called  Lycians 
from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  came  to  Lycia  after 
he  hud  heen  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother  iEgeus. 
(llerodol.,  i.  173.  Compare  Straho,  vol.  iii.,  p.  217,  218.)  In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia,  and 
the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people  aj^aiUst  whom 
Bellorophon  is  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia  (//„  vi. 
184>*  In  later  times  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the 
north  of  Lycia,  was  always  called  Milyas;  but  the  people 
are  never  called  Solymi.  though  the  name  still  remained  in 
Mount  Solyma  on  the  north -eastern  coast.  That  Lycia 
wa-s  early  *^olonized  by  the  Greek  nation  is  evident,  not 
only  from  ihe  atcount  of  HerodoluH,  but  al^  from  many 
other  Lycian  tradUions,  as  well  as  from  the  worslnp  of 
Apollo,  which  wa-s  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Xanthus 
was  a  Cretan  settlement  (Steph.  Bvz.),  and  60  stadia  below 
the  town  was  a  i^ovo  sacred  to  Latona,  near  an  anlient 
temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  < Straho,  vol.  iii,,  p.  213;  Diod., 
V.  56).  But  the  chief  temple  was  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  he  gave  oracles  through  the 
mouth  of  a  priestess.  cMiiller's  Dpriam,  i.j  p.  245,  £ngL 
transl.) 

The  Lycians  appear  to  have  obtained  considerable  power 
in  early  times.    Titev  were  almost  the  only  pem  *  T 

the  Halys  who  wore  not  subdued  by  Crossus  ( 1 
28);  and  they  raai      '     '   (inate  resistance  to 
the  general  of  C>  i  rr  eventual**  """"u* 

rodol.,  i.   1  7t^>        t  n-*-*  ^im-   .ri    .aa 

expe<htion  aj  Atler  the 

to 


the  Seleucidee,  til!  the  conquest  of  Antiockm  by  the  1 
roans,  when  their  country,  a»  well  as  Caria,  was  granted  ] 
the  conquerors  to  the  Rhodians  (Polyb..  p.  848,  Ca 
but  their  freedom  was  afterwards  again  secured  to  ihera  I 
the  Romans  (Polyb.,  p,  925),  who  allowed  them  to  preser 
their  own  laws  and  their  political  constitution,  which  i 
greati  y  praised  by  6  trabo.  A  ceo  rd  ing  to  t  h  is  accau  n  t  ( vc  T  ni 
p.  2 1 4)  ine  govern  men  t  was  a  kin  d  of  federat  io  n  t  nf  1 

23  cities,  which  went  deputies  to  an  assembly,  .  41 

governor  was  chosen  for  the  whole  of  Lycia^  as  %cU  ftij 
judges  and  inferior  magistrates.     All  matters  rulatingtol 
the  government  of  the  country  were  discussed  in  ihrt  «&- 
Mcrahly.     The  six  principal  cities,  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinan, 
Olympus,  My ra,  and  Tlos,  had  three  votes  each ;  other  cilJcs 
two  votes  eacli ;  and  the  remainder  only  one  each.    In  ft«ft- 
sequence  of  dissensions  between  the  diOercnt  citw 
constitution  was  abolished  by  the  emperor  Claudiu 
Claud.^  c.  25;   comi»are   Fesf^as,,  c.  8);    and  the  v^ 
ut^ited  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.     (Dion.  Can^l 
777,  a  Steph.} 

Lycia  contained  many  cities  of  considerable  importtaeml 
Phny  (Ml/.  Hiit^  v.  28)  mentions  36,  hut  says  that  tbctti 
were  formerly  as  many  as  7U.  Telmi&sus,  on  the  bonlerBofl 
Caria,  a  seaport  with  a  good  harlKiur,  must  have  been  sf 
placeof  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Crci^  TI  i-fa 
7y),  but  afterwards  declined  in  power;  it  3 

Straho  as  a  small  place.     South  Of  Telmissti^,  uu  mc  wa^i 
were  the  towns  of  Pynda,  Cragus,  and  Patam ;  the  last  of  ^ 
which  is  described  by  Straho  as  a  lar^  city  with  J 
temples  in  it,  and  is  said  by  Livy  (jtxxvii.  1 5)  to  hair 
the  capital  of  Lycia,     According  to  Plinv.  tho  antifnl 
of  this  town  was  Sataros  {HiU*  AW., 
was  afterwords  changed  by  Ptolemy  1  .10  J_ 

sinoe.    (Straho,  vol.  il,  n,  215,  2  l&J  To  the  north  of  Patan 
on  the  river  Xanthus,  were  the  towns  of  Xanthus  (whic 
was  burnt  by  its  inhabitants,  when  they  could  no  hm^H 
resist  Brutus)  and  Tlos ;  and  to  the  cast,  along  the  co  " 
those  of  Myra  (mentioned  in  tho  Acts,  xxvii.  5,  ai  1 1 
port,  but  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  interior),  Limyn,  i 
Olympus.    The  position  of  Pinara  is  doubtful :    it  is  pid 
down  in  the  maps  on  the  river  Xanthus,  above  the  tovti  c 
tho  tame  name;  but  the  numerous  inscriptions  whU 
Fellowg  found  at  this  spot,  called  at  present  Dooray 
that  this  was  the  position  of  Tlos.     Between  MyH 
Olympus  was  the  sacred  promontory,  stretching  out  a  cyo 
siderable  distance  into  the  sea,  elf  which  were  the  C 
nian  islanfls.     On  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  was 
jKjriant  town  of  Phaselis,  founded  by  the  Dorians.  (I 
li.  178.)    It  had  three  harbours  (Strabo,  vol.  iii., 
and  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     It  was  one  of 
cipal  resorts  of  the  Cilician  pirates  in  the  later 
Roman   republic,  and  was  destroyed   for  th" 
Paul  us  Servilius.     (Cic.»  P*err.,  \±  HI)     It  wi^ 
rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  (viiL  25^; 
recovered  itii  fi>rmer  importance. 

LY'CIUM.     Many  antient  authorsi  and   unu 
Dioscorifle*5,  describe  under   the  abtjve  t\. 
as  used  in  medicine,  which  is  slated  to 
one  obtained  from  Lycia  and  Cappa 
from  India.   The  former  is  said  to  he  t], 
shrub  called  Pyxaca  nth  a.     Tlie  latter  is -, 
valuable  and  efilcacious  as  a  medicine,  ami 
als^j  by  a  thorny  shrub  which  is  culled  LowcUitts, 

Mi>st  modern  authors  have  staled  these  plants  and 
Kubstancc  they  pi"oduce  to  be  totally  unknown  ;  otbttnt 
aider  species  of  Rhamnus,  or  the  common  box,  to  W  alii 
to.     Prosper  Alpin us  thought  Berberis  Cr  ■    ■■   *     ' 
of  the  plants;  w'hile  Garcias  ah  Orlo  tlioi 
be  the  substance,  and  Acacia  Catechu  the   ^..„.,,  y 
it.     It  is  possible  that  some  species  of  Rhamnus, 
infeclorius,  of  which  both  the  root,  wood,  and  berries 
medicinal  properties,  and  which  are  in   the  ^tv 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  may  have  formed  one  of  \,\ 
ot  Lycium,  a^  it  is  cjjmmori  in  the  couti tries  where 
kind  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  and  some  s] 
Rhamnus   were   by   the  older    botanists   calUi^d 
Though   there   is  uncertainty  about  ihe  Lycium 
Minor,  t  bat  of  India  seemed  to  have  been  qui  t        ' 
thu  pulitujiUnn  ofn  paper  •On  tho  Lyciuni 
by  Ui.  Royle,  in  the  Linnean  Society 'bTnmv         us  lur  i 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  piuf   rli ar  Catechu 
the  Ki/Kuiif  iV^ucJv  iLycimi  indicumy^\li^  ^oiu^^uu;  iq  Act 
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Qcompatiblo  with,  the  evidenco  adduced  on  the  aubject  from 
)riental  writers.  The  Greek  authors  on  medicine  having  boon 
mnslatcd  into  Arabic,  and  from  this  language  into  Peniian, 
nd  these,  with  additions,  ft)rniing  the  works  now  in  use  in 
ndia,  we  may  expect  to  iind  in  tliem  some  Iruco  of  Ly- 
ium ;  and  in  fact  in  that  called  Makhzun-al-Uikneh;  loqf- 
fon  is  mentioned  as  the  plant  which  yialdi  ^Uzi'Jf,  and  in 
Pertian  it  U  cBWedfeelzukreh.  Loqfiff^  ii  evidently  written 
or  iookyon,  through  an  error  of  the  tranicnber  in  a  dia- 
iritical  point,  in  the  same  way  th^t  Filafoos  (Philip  of  Mar 
redon)  has  been  changed  in  some  of  these  works  into  FikJtoof. 
rhis  is  further  evident  indeed  from  referring  to  the  I^tin 
translations  of  Sexapion  and  Avicenna»  where  hadad  and 
fed-suhurtQ  are  translated  Lycium  and  Lycium  indicum. 
\n  the  Persian  work,  hoosui  or  hooziz.Cthe  same  word  as 
hadad)  is  described  as  being  of  two  kindi:  one  from  India, 
qT  which  the  Hindee  name  is  rttfo/;  and  the  other  from 
Arabia.  The  Persian  name  JM-ztthrek  is  translated  in 
our  best  dictionaries  •booL-thom,*  that  is,  Pyzacantba.  The 
best  kind  of  rusot  is  said,  in  iheMahMzun-ci-Udwieh^  to  be 
brought  from  Nug^r-kote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahuv, 
and  that  it  is  an  extract  made  from  a  decoction  of  the  fresh 
wood  of  dar-huld.  On  inquiring  in  the  sbofw  of  the  drug- 
giaU  in  the  bazars  of  India,  Dr.  R.  learned  that  both  the 
wood  dar-hdd  and  the  extract  ncaof  w«re  imported  into  the 
plains  of  India  from  the  Himalayas.  On  trawHing  in  these 
mountain^  and  on  wishing  to  be  shovn  the  plant  which 
produced  the  wood  ealled  "dat^huli  as  well  as  that  frrjm 
which  the  ruaoi  was  procured,  species  <^  Berberry  were  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  and  it  was  stated  that  Vjth  the  w<x>d 
and  the  extract  were jproeuTed  indifferently  from  BerberU 
tmaiiea,  B.  anstaia^  B.  Ufdum.  and  B.  pinmata.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  wood  of  each,  and  having  iook  eonvcrtcd  into 
extract,  he  ibund  both  to  correspond  in  every  remrct  witb 
what  he  Ittd  bought  in  the  plains  under  the  name  or  dor- Aald 
and  nuot.  The  extinct  runi  u  proavahle  in  the  bixan 
of  India,  being  moth  caaployed  by  the  native  praetir'MWTs 
of  medicine  in  India,  as  an  external  applkntioD  ru\pMA  vvcr 
the  swollen  eye-lid  either  simply  or  il  eosibLnaxivn  wliL 
opinm  and  alum  and  a  htlle  wasv  or  «£!,  bah  in  itKfpiez:! 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  tbe  eve.  The  wx^  of  Ber^rv^ 
being  empbyed  both  in  Ecrape  and.  Iiidsa  as  a  y«'!l'/w  {^«. 
it  has  been  niggnicd  bv  Mr.  K  S'JSy.  ±  &  psfver  rvui  dt- 
hn  the  Rmral  Asiatic  Sooerr.  ifaat  tic  rwL  wx^  ve  n- 
tract  might  be  impori«d  froai  fnidja  f-jT  iIk  wk  'j^i^  macv- 
Aetnren  of  Snrope.  nis  notice  ma;  appear  <wyeyj?ij'jari 
to  the  imnortanee  of  iht  sai^eKft.  tat  it  is  arwts-wKo&r  m 
ihofring  the  knowledge  w^kk  ^ur  Grwt^u  imi  !/  <^  pr^ 
duds  0?  India,  at  the  same  amt  sue  %  prm-ei  ^ut  ttvl'. 
extent  to  whkh  the  iaAaaat  tf  ^e:::  inrx.  w-jru'  ism 
spread. 

LY\^ODON.  ascom  li  wn«et-.a. 

Example^  UferA-m  Csyer.m.  Smsi  ^hfrrjom.  E-rxiukv. 
Sehlegel). 

/>gier^»(WL-— Wiining  gmeuA-lg^rt  «V:n«  u^t  wr.u 
out  variation^  end  the  fcaues  aiuBf  'ittt  miti'Jit  ^f  'tu»  Ut'^i 
less  distinctly  naxted  wirb  wunt  apuou  ^^dii  tinis*  uf  *m. 


^\X\i  pundo,  tho  hciul  rt^tioulutiMJ  with  whltu  lim^H,  ntid  tho 
Hcalus  wmt4i  at  tho  tipH ;  Kr^^'t^"*"  yi*llow  Mow ;  itycs  livid 
green.    Length  from  uobo  tu  tuil  VI  inrlum;  of  tlm  liiil  two 
tiichos. 

Lnviility  of  tliu  viiri«'ly  ubuvc  ilrH('rilKf<l.  iinmiiK  iliM-iiyiul 
wood,  near  a  sniull  struum,  iunnudiutiily  l>«i)iMitl  Kiurirluinu, 
lat  about  25**  south. 

Habitit  «$<.—'  When/  rontinurs  Dr.  Nmitli,  '  by  ilm  r» 
moval  of  sumuof  tho  rotten  uiuiiti««H,  tho  ntptilo  v/tm  oximimuI^ 
it  moved  slowlv  among  thu  rvuiainin^j;  omw  in  wurrii  of  a 
place  of  concealment ;  and  when  it  wuh  intitrrii|)liMl  mils 
advance,  it  simpler  coiled  itselt  up  without  inutiih'iilinK  any 
disposition  to  resist  tho  oi)|iosition  oflTcnMl ;  ii  iiiniihir  i-onrMt 
I  had  previously  obsurvud  ollierh  of  tin;  Munio  bpci-ioH  iiursuo 
when  attempts  were  mafle  to  Ke«:uru  them  ;  and  nmlliiT  did 
the  one  here  described  nor  tlie  others  ever  miiVe  with  any 
considerable  rapidity,  nor  ap|)ear  niui:h  in  feur  of  ttutir 
assailants.  All  the  specimens  which  1  Imvo  M-«rn  of  this 
fpecies  were  obtained  in  damp  situations,  and  n(tv4;r  rttmoto 
r«t>m  localities  wlieru  tliey  could  rapidly  and  without  mwh 
exertion  ajnoral  theruMslves  if  neceMary  ;  and  in  tin  luitirr 
respect  they  resemble  ra'M  of  thi;  iuhttnuitun  snttkn*  of 
South  Africa,  i»hich  are  not  endowed  with  tho  powirrs  of 
eflectiDg  rapid  movements. 

LY'CXJPUS  KUROPiKUS,  a  wild  pUint  inhabiting  wut 
ditches  and  s;des  of  p^iuds,  bek/nKing  t/i  i\us  natural  ofd«r 
LabiatJB,  and  known  popularly  uivUsr  tlie  nmuw  of  gip*/- 
wort,  because  gipsies  are  said  Uj  stain  tlieir  skius  with  lU 
juice. 

LYCX)PERDON,  a  genus '>f  fun|ri,«rriiittii*g  ^\nTn  burstp 
either  by  \'yAer^<ut  or  natural  d^hw-Jcitf:^,  a  qua xi tit)  </f  'Just- 
like  wbdi  or  Sf/jr^a,  wbef<^4;  the  sp<wrf;«  urt  *jjmuviu\y 
eall^  puff-balls,  llde  M  \^AMi*ikih  uAU^AmA  ui^r  ihui 
name  a  wyAf  of  plants,  lery  diflerent  ff^ra  «a/:h  *Aiu:r  m 
mujy  re«|«beu.  altlMM«gh  aierwsng  in  th*  r;/»;uib«ts<««:i;  just 
BcntMW :  reeent  wrJ4;r»  have  diftUrjjguisL^^  ihtetu  a«  m 
many  djst^Act  gwwra.  TU;  oiily  tvv  itb>;ii  A  «s  i*^.mmify 
Us  BMSLtxA  iMte  sje  tiM;  •^MUUiU  pvf'MuAa,  «h«/.h  tMirat 
vregulaiVT,  ai^  ti«  sUmpwf-iAlU,  vh^L  w^UK  $n  % 
defr.:>  iut'.»*rjt  mua^er.  Ti^  a««  ew.L  %uijakUt\MtM  4/ 
nead'/at,  |iMfU>r«a.  vyydt.  ^wiift.  k^:.,  ai.^  wjfu*^  *A  tiM 
sftfwaei  ar%  «v>M^L^it  «rx£.ii/A.  Vii^u  *^^*yM»iss^ju  pv9- 
irsil,  LBeTypwSvJL  tv:i:saat,VMSk  tnS  ftfrf^^s^'V  i '<%'«'«  a  aJuitMli 

dec»ei  £  «;a2aJ4em  v^v^u/.  ub*>s««M  *^.</e<^  m^  t^r«r;<#t{ 
jj7«^..4e^j?  k:  tuk'  afATX,  <ji«x»nr-et  t  €JvwC  '^  W/w'i^jW*  <  wa, 
Ta»"  Tqr  tt-^jp*?:;  vf  r*  •yr^*«  Ti*  <MMif^t,  vr  lAirTy 
>ii;^''Uk:js.  i;r%  iiiii*.'!  .Ma  ^»tt:ii«*^  n^a^i^C  ^  ^n'/'-by  if/4 
jfLJar.-i  *.•  ii*":  a)#»r2  wuet  r:;^.    •.ui:;*   «;«>?•  .'-i.^   •*«,*«  «.*>« 

iXr.-.  L  wAMfJt  l.iiVL\0ar  V*    j.r/w,  WU^.-.    ••^•••-ta'     'iV'"^    <-vf*»: 

iiM^cvMrStt.  fell',  »-  ^iM**.  %J-r*tt'*  vv^t  '.'01 1  «^-f.f*  i  /icjr  4,-^, 
'.u:uiii'  'i*t  *;#;»•**      i^v  um  na*  ••^•«•   u»>-i    »ui^-i»  -y  voii  «/ 

»  ifc:;^*  Jiifa>-ii*«^>-'.-:  »p9*.'«»9t  ^l^ntft  iw.t  »  $»«•  ji  •  •<  ,«S'*si^a, 
aiut   Lu^gi,   9 IX    fc  jw.uwni^.   l^t^n*:  umm..    w'iim*^   iwa  t^jva 

of  h^^SL  4r.li*.  tf«i.»>it^  V;  'u»,  uMTt'^ttoi    j«a«  w  ■/'  K-.#*.-/iwu.. 

W»  1.  ti«f:i1^U«»Ut^     l^M^     i^lK    Jr/«»tflifija/Mit     V.     '.t^    *.'»  tr    -jf 
1  /TU*tft  uut  t/  '.Uk  i^-v^    y^\f  i.it'jv  I  \r*  'ia   Wiitj*  •'•  y»*  ^** 

si*     H    «^lt     i»;    V**t    »■».   li*''-^.    .^S»:i     f.      ••.■'-     w-    «tl     •*•"•»  V^'-*. 

if  tuatt*  \f  wix^n  HI*  >#«««•*«<  V  ^a«':4v  ^iu  '^.  .  «<«• 
lAfc  v.rtij»    «»o»i    \\    ut    •niliV.-c,      '>!««.« !«<«'<     x /. « /  m1««  «4 

Ti^**    ^f^TIi      Ll-.^fk*r««:'     •;<llil«>      !«*%•    fell-    <:{4-iM4/    >.      ^    *j,t\gt.'    « 

ttti  ialif.  -X^  2Mi"4«M  U  y*>.i»  *»*•  'j.;-  •  ^.«r■i  »:  /  7  •  /; 
4lf(      tu*     *jbi«e«;i**r(r      -*'i'.r:;i    >:■-      .V      Ji.//'.      .i.      «/•     >.[*» 


Dr.  Smiih,  whii  xvearnaL  'vy.  ta^sr»-»    n     .r\  t.j> 

'South  Afrieaii  Quinerj;  iwe%iA,   itg:vr'»  itw  'i's*^.-^ 
in  the  4th  nnmbe;  uf  ii*  '  l\uttn»u-nk    o'  tii-   ^^>:.tr*   y 
Sonth Africa' fji^t.  xiuv  n.  iu>.  rji.-«-«  i    vjausa^n."  « 
mniety  of  a  shHi;ng  umakMir'^npei   r-^i^^r  jitfr*'.    \uj^<*. 
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wbo  lived  in  tlie  I2tb  century  of  the  Christian  mra,  is  still 
extant,  and  affords  tio  small  assistance  in  making  out  the 
meaning  of  this  ditHcult  poem. 

Tlie  '  Cassandra'  was  printed  for  tlie  first  time  at  tbe  Aldiiio 
press,  Vunice,  1513.  The  best  editions  are  by  Potter,  Oxf. 
1697,  1702;  by  Reichanl,  Leip.  17«8;  by  Sebastian.  Rome, 
1804;  and  by  Bivchmann,  Lei|>.  1833.  The  commentary  of 
Tzetzcs  has  been  published  with  most  of  the  editions  of 
Ihe  *  Cassandra  ;*  nml  baa  also  appeared  in  a  separate  form 
tinder  the  superintendence  of  C.  G,  Mtiller,  Leip.  1812 
The  *  Cassandra'  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Roys  ton. 

LYCOPODI A'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of  tasonlar  Arro- 
gens,  chieliy  consisting  of  moss*Uke  plants,  inhabiting 
moors,  boggy  heaths,  and  woods  in  many  parts  of  the  worhL 
They  never  exceed  tbe  height  or  kngth  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  usually  grow  prostrate,  having  their  stems  covered 
with  numerans  imbricated  scale-like  leaves*  which,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  bear  in  their  axils  bivalve  cases  con- 
taining an  intlammable  powder,  sometimes  extremely  fine, 
and  u&ed  for  artificial  fireworks,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
their  spores.  No  distinct  trace  of  two  kinrls  of  sexes  has 
been  ft>und  in  these  plants,  which  seem  to  have  no  very 
close  allies  among  existing  races.  Their  resemblance  to 
fernsi  near  which  syslematists  always  place  them,  chiefly 
consists  in  their  being  asexual,  and  having  spiral  vessels  in 
their  sterns.  Some  of  them,  especially  Lycopodium  ru* 
brum,  are  violt*nt  purgatives,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  others  as  dyes,  but  in  general  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  any  except  the  botanical  syiiematist.  Their 
name  has  however  of  late  been  brought  frequently  before 
tiie  public  in  popular  works,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
that  certain  large  fossils  common  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
called  Lepidodendra,  are  the  relics  of  an  extinct  gigantic 
race  of  these  now  pigmy  species.  This  opinion  has  been 
formed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dicbotomous  mode  of 
branching,  common  in  LycopodiaceaJ,  is  a  circumstance  of 
paramount  importance  in  determining  natural  alfinities.  and 
that  the  Ijcpidodendra  were  asexual.  The  latter  is  however 
not  proved,  nor  indeed  very  probable,  and  the  internal  ana* 
toray  of  Lepidoflendron  Harcourti  has  been  shown,  in  the 

•  Fossil  Flora/  to  he  unfavourable  lo  the  supposition.  (Fn*- 
*tY  Ffora,  article  *  Lepidudendron  Harcourti;*  and  Adolphe 
Brongni art's  l*c^c{mLr  FttMi/e,t,  arlicle  *  Lycopodiaceu).  J 

LYC01*0DltES.  The  athnity  of  many  fossil  idnnts  to 
some  of  the  various  genera  composing  the  Lyeopodjaccfle  is 
very  distinctly  pointed  out  by  M.  Brongniart,  both  in  the 

*  Prodrome*  '{IHIH}  ami  in  tbe  *  Histoire  des  Vcg/^ttTLix 
Fossiles,'  Such  of  these  as  agree  in  the  following  charac- 
ters are  ranked  under  tlie  title  of  Lycopodiies. 

Branches  pinnate ;  leaves  inserted  all  round  the  stem,  or 
in  two  op|Kigile  rows,  not  leaving  distinct  and  circumscribed 
cicatrices.  Several  species  are  described  from  the  coal  de- 
posits and  oolitic  fornialbns.  Wo  give  below  a  drawing 
uf  part  of  Lycopodites  falcatus  (Phillips's  Geoi.  of  York- 
skire)  from  the  oolitic  shales  of  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarbo- 
rough. 


-^^^^^.^     -^     V.^'^v 


LYCO'RIS,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorsihran- 
chiaie  Annfilkh  {Nereids,  properly  so  called)  of  Cuvier.  Sea 
Savii(ov  (/^V.  Anri^iX  and  Cuvier  ilir^ne  Animai). 

LYCURQUS.    [Sparta.] 

LYCURGUS.  the  Athenian  orator,  the  son  of  Lyco- 
pht'on,  and  the  i^randson  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  ridiculed  by 
Aristiiphancs  (Btrdu,  I  l"20G>,  was  one  of  the  warme:4  sup- 
porters tif  the  democrat ical  party  in  the  contest  with  Philip 
of  Macedou.  TIjl*  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  be  was 
older  than  iXnuo'it hones  (Liban,,  Ar^.  Aristo^iton} ;  and  if 
biri  faiber  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty  Tymnts  ( Fite 
Di'rr<7n  OroL,  p.  H4\,  Bj,  he  must  have  been  born  previous 
III  MX*  404  ;  but  the  words  of  ibe  hiogmpher  are,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  has  justly  remarked  {Ftui.  HdL,  vol,  ii.,  p.  151), 
ambiguous,  and  may  impiv  that  it  was  his  grandfather  who 
*vaa  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty*  j 

Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from  Plato  I 
ml  l,:«»«t^*     He  ^ooi^  jjjj  ^^^.^  pjy.^  ^^  ^j^g  management  I 
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of  pubUc  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  Athenian  ambaisiidoii 
who  succeeded  (bc,  343)  in  counteracting  the  designs  ot 
Phihp  against  Ambracia  and  Peloponnesus,  (Demo^ilu^^ 
Philip,  in„p,  129,  ed.  Reiske.)  He  filled  the  office  of  tret-' 
surer  of  the  public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  years, 
that  is,  according  to  the  antient  idiom,  twelve  years  (Dn-i 
Sic,  xvi.  8S) ;  and  was  noted  for  Ihe  integrity  and  abilir 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  RVkl 
(Public  Mmnomy  nf  Athens,  yd[.\i.t\i.  183,  EniiL  trftn^by 
considers  that  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  un 
tiquity  who  bad  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
finance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to  twelve  hundred  talents,' 
and  also  erected  during  his  administration  many  pulilie 
buildingfs,  and  complete*!  the  docks  the  armoury,  ib« 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Panathenaic  course.  f>o  »?reil 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycurgus^  tli^t 
many  citizens  confided  to  bis  custody  large  sums  of  money; 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  had  the  accounts  of  hit 
public  administration  engraved  on  stone  and  set  up  in  ftttt 
of  the  wrestling-school  An  inscriptioUi  preserved  lo  the 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of  tbo 
public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  ( Public  Ecanrmy  (/ 
A  them,  vol*  i.,  n.  264)  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  accounts  of  Ly- 
curgus. (See  the  inscription  in  Btkkh'a  Corpus  InMcrip- 
tionum  Gr^pcarum,  vol.  i.,  p.  250.  No.  157.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chaaronea  (n.c.  388)  Lycurgus  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  L)Si* 
cles.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alexandaf' 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  b.c.  335.  He  died  about 
the  year  n.c.  32  3.  and  was  buried  in  the  Acaderaia.  ( Pausan., 
i.  29»;f  15.)  Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  upon  tbe  asceti- 
dency  of  the  democratical  party,  a  decree  was  passM^d  by  the 
Athenian  people  that  public  honours  should  Ije  paid  fu 
Lycurgus  ;  a  brazen  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias  (i.  8,  J  3),  and  tli<* 
representative  of  his  family  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
dining  in  the  Prytaneum.  This  decree,  whith  was  pronoaed 
by  Stratocles,  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  *  Li%^ 
of  the  Ten  Orators/ 

Lycur^s  is  said  to  have  published  fifteen  orations  OlUf 
Dec,  OraU,  p.  843,  C. ;  Photius,  Corf.,  268) ;  of  which  only 
one  has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration,  which  was  deli- 
vered B-C.  330,  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates  {Kara  AiuMrp.i- 
rovf),  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  afttT 
the  battle  of  Cha?ronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian 
state.  The  eloquence  of  Lycurgus  is  great Iv  praised  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xvi.  88),  but  is  justly  characterised  bj 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as  deficient  in  ease  and  cb- 
gaace  (vol,  v.,  p,  433,  cd.  Reiske). 

Tlie  best  editions  of  Lycurgus  arc  by  Taylor,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  the  *  Oration  of  Demost ben es  against  MidW 
Camb,,  1743'  Becker,  1821  ;  Pinzger,  1824,  Blunie,  \m\ 
and  Baiter  and  Saupp,  1834.  It  is  also  included  in  ih 
edition  of  the  *Orotores  Gra>ci,*  by  Reiske  and  Bekker.siKl 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris.  1783, 

(Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  Life  qfhocrales,  attrtbuted 
to  Plutarch;  Preface  to  Taylor's  edition  of  Lycuri^Oi; 
Nissen's  dissertation,  De  Lycurgi  Oratoris  Vita  et  Rttitu 
testis,  1833,  Compare  Rkkh's  Publie  Economy  o/Aihem, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  264-269  ;  vol.  ii,,  pp.  183-188.  Engl,  tran^h) 

LYCUS,  River.     [Anatolia.] 

LYDFORD,  a  village  in  The  west  of  Devonshir«>.  sexcu 
miles  north  of  Tavistock,  now  almost  deserted,  and  vititcft 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  waterfall  or  cataract  in  tlic  Lyk, 
near  a  bridge  where  the  stream  is  pent  in  between  high 
rocks.  When  the  river  is  full,  this  waterfall  is  a  very  pUifi- 
ing  object,  though  Risdon  (* Survey  of  Devon')  says, 'It 
niaketh  such  an  hideous  noise,  that  being  only  heatd  Mi<l 
not  seen,  it  causeth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  passengers,  B«fio* 
ing  to  them  who  look  down  to  it,  a  deep  abvs-s.  and  maj  k 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom,'  Tbis'otft 
insignificant  villugc  was  formerly  a  frontier  town  of  att 
siderahle  streni^rth  and  importance,  having  1 10  burgeMe# 
within  the  walls,  and  many  without,  and  protected  by  a 
castle,  erected  probably  by  the  Saxons,  when  they  Iwl 
driven  the  West  Britons  across  the  Taraar.  Lydford  ws 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  997.  It  is  recorded  in  DomewlayAi 
a  manor  and  borough  in  antient  demesne,  having  furtn^^ 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Edwird 
the  Confessor, and  as  not  being  liable  to  any  import,  except 
al  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  causes,  as  London,  tjd- 
ford  appears  however  to  have  been  tallaged  with  Ext-ter, 
Axminster*  Witeford,  and  ten  other  towns,  in  20  Heoiy  IL 
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(1174);  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  John  (1203),  that  king,  for 
the  small  sum  of  5  marks  CU,  13j?.  4i/.),  entert^^d  into  an 
engagement  willi  H.  de  la  Pumcraio,  that  he  would  not 
grant  to  the  burgesses  of  Lydfnrd  betler  libertios  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  ntuens  of  Exeter.  (Madox,  Exch.,  282» 
note  CtJ  485.)  When  in  the  possession  of  his  son  Richard^ 
king  of  the  Romans,  it  had  a  marketf  which  had  been  re- 
newed in  1130  (*  Mttgn*  Rot.  Seacc.')  and  a  fair.  {Col, 
Rot  Chart,,  9  7,  102.) 

The  parish  of  LydfortI  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kmgdora,  including  the  high  raoriLss  called  the  Cbace 
or  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  formerly  Derlemore,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  ihc  county  of  Devon, 

Lydfordt  with  DartmtK>r»  was  commonly  annexwl  in  royal 
grants  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  in  6  Edward  IL, 
after  the  forfeiture  of  Gaveston.  we  find  Thomas  Le  Erce- 
dekne  committee  of  the  earldom  (1  Abbr.  Roi.^  Origin,  in 
Seace^  186,  195,  19C),  and  a^so  constable  of  Lydford  Castle, 
and  keeper  of  tho  forest  of  Dartmoor,  ilhid,  196  b.)  Lyd- 
ford and  Datimoor  were  inalienably  incorporated  with  the 
dukedom  of  Coniwall  upon  its  creation  in  1339,  in  favour 
of  the  Black  Prince. 

Lvdford  Castle,  sometimes  called  the  castle  of  Dartmoor^ 
(Ct$l^  Rot  Fat.,  249)  is  an  extensive  building,  though  now 
very  dilapidated.  It  is  the  Stannary  Cattle,  and  contains 
the  ruoms  where  the  warden  of  the  siannaries  of  Devon,  an 
office  sometimes  granted  to  the  abhot  of  Tavistock  (2  ParL 
RolUt  JO  b,),  or  the  vice-warden,  held  his  stannary  courts; 
it  had  dungeons  for  the  reception  of  delinquent  tinners.  By 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.,  the  tinners  of  that  county  were  not 
to  bo  imprisoned  elsewhere.  In  the  last  year  of  this  kin^* 
rei^,  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  claimed  the  body  of 
tinner  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  killing  \t  % 
brother's  son  ;  but  upon  an  inspection  of  the  charter  it  waa 
found  to  contain  a  reservation  of  cases  of  life  and  member. 
The  privilege  of  imprisoningat  Lydford  became  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  in  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II L,  1377,  when  it  was  asserted  by  the  commonfl» 
that  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  took  prisoners  arrested 
hr  arrearages  of  account  out  of  other  gaols  and  kept  them 
ftl  Lydfard,  where  there  was  sometimes  no  gaol  deliver)'  for 
IfU  years,  and  where  these  supposed  tinners  were  so  favour- 
abty  treated,  thai  they  Ihought  of  anything  but  paying  their 
debts.  1*2  Piirt.  RMls,  344)  This  complaint  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  popular  notion  that  *by  Lydfurd  law' 
men  are  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 

The  parliaments,  or  convocations,  of  tinners  for  Devon, 
w«*re  held  on  a  hit»h  lock  in  Dartmoor,  called  Croekem  Torr, 
wliere  stood  a  table  and  scat^,  the  whole  being  hewn  out  of 
the  granite  surface,  without  any  neigh l>ouring  building  or 
protection  from  the  weather.  Tlie  stannators  of  the  stan- 
naries of  Devon  (called  sometimes  the  stannaries  of  Dajrt- 
tnooT,  CcJ.,  Rot,  Pat.,  23  h.),  who  composed  these  parliaments, 
were  elected  by  the  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates,  of 
;he  four  coinage  towns,  Chogford,  Ashburton,  Plympton, 
nud  Tavistock,  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  there  appears  to  have  been  ii  contention  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  three  former,  as  to  the  privilege  of 
coinage.  iCal.  Inq.  post  Mort.,  10.)  The  table,  round 
which  these  legislators  assembled,  and  the  seats  which  they 
occupied,  have  ceased  to  exist.  These  interesting  remains 
were  some  years  since  broken  to  pieces  and  removed  by  the 
workmen  of  the  late  judge  8ir  Francis  Buller.  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  respect  the  relics  of  by- gone  usages, 
had  purchased  an  eslati*  in  this  parish,  and  tli«  fragments 
of  these  venerable  monuments  were  employed  in  the  con- 
ftruciion  of  a  modern  mansion. 

Like  other  border  districts  Lydford  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  respect  of  tenures.  It  is  said  (5  Co*  Rrp^  84) 
the  custom  of  Lydford  Castle  ia,  that  freeholders  of  inhe- 
ritance cannot  pass  their  freeholds  except  by  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord.  This  particular  form  of  restric- 
tion  upon  aUeriation  appears  to  have  h-een  by  no  means 
uiiiisiiah  (*  Year  Book,'  14  Henry  IV.,  fo,  l.>  Risdon 
mentions  other  peculiarities  annexed  to  the  tenures  of 
the  freeholders  in  Lydford,  called  the  Fen  field  men, 
foanerly  the  Fengfield  men.  The  term  may  have  been 
originally  *  fangfield,*  the  Anglo-Saxon  fand  German)  verb 
*  fang  en.' to  receive  (preterite  *  fing*),  being  still  current 
throughout  Devonshire,  where  however  the  preterite  is 
be«"ome  regidar,  *  fanged.' 

Though  Dartmoor  is  a  bleak  uniheltered  morass,  we 


find  tiiat  in  llio  time  of  Henry  III.  '  David  de  Seyredun 
held  a  yard-land  (vjrgata  terrae,  sometimes  20,  sometimes 
4H  acTCb)  in  Seyredun  and  Sappesby,  by  the  8er\'ice  of 
the  serjeanty  of  finding  two  arrows  when  the  king  came 
to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  so  held  his  an- 
cestors since  the  Conquest*  (Testa  de  Nevile,  195),  and 
that  Richard  de  Droscombe  held  a  yard-landof  the  (yearly) 
value  of  half  a  mark  (C*.  8d),  in  the  hundred  of  Bxmin- 
sler  by  the  serjeanty  of  carrying  the  king's  bow  when  he 
hunted  in  Dartmoor  {Jbid,  196).  It  also  appears  that  the 
service  of  Odo  le  Archer  in  Droacomb  was  to  present  a  boir 
and  three  arrows  when  the  king  hunted  in  Dartmoor  {Ibid, 
197). 

LYDGATE,  JOHN,  an  antient  English  poet,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund  in  Suffolk,  The  dates  of  only 
a  few  of  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  ascertained.  He 
was  ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1389,  a  deacon  in  1393,  nnd  a 
priest  in  1397 ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
horn  about  1375.  Warton  says  h©  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  his  greatest  eminence  about  the  year  1430.  After 
a  short  education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  a  complete  master  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  both  countries.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante,. 
Boccaccio,  and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguishtfd 
a  proficient  in  polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  schoo!  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility  versifi- 
cation and  composition.  Although  philology  was  his  subject, 
he  was  not  unac<|uainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day:  he 
was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician, 
an  astronomer,  a  thcologist,  and  a  disputant.  Warton  was 
of  opinion  that  Lydgate  *  made  considerable  additions  to 
those  amplifications  of  our  language,  in  which  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Occleve  led  the  way  ;'  and  that  he  was  the  first 
of  our  writers  whose  style  was  clolhetl  with  that  perspicuity 
in  which  the  English  phraseology  appears  at  this  day  to. 
an  English  reader. 

To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces  would  be  to  write  tlie^ 
catalogue  of  a  little  library  ;  Ritson,  in  his  *  Biblio  graph  ia. 
Poelica,*  has  given  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed  greater  rersa- 
idity.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  his  *  Story  of  Thebes,' 
his  *Fall  of  Princes,*  and  his  *  History,  Siege,  and  Destruc- 
tion of  T^oy.'  The  first  is  prinle<l  by  Spight  in  his  edition 
of  Chaucer;  the  second,  the  *Fall  of  Princes,*  or  *  Bo ke  of 
J  oh  an  Boch  as' (first  printed  by  Pynson  in  1494,  and  several 
times  since),  is  a  translation  from  Boccaccio,  or  rather  from 
a  French  paraphrase  of  his  work,  *  De  Casibus  Virorum  et 
Fetninurum  lUustriura.*  *  The  History  of  Troy'  was  first 
printed  bv  Pynson  in  1 01 3,  but  more  correctly  by  Marshe  in 
[^55r  and  was  once  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

A  pension  of  7/.  13^.  Ad.  for  life  was  granted  to  Lydgatet 
by  King  Henry  VL  in  1440,  probably  upon  the  presenta- 
tion to  that  monarch,  when  he  visited  St.  Edmunds  Bury^ 
of  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mo- 
nastery. This  manuscript  is  still  presen-ed  in  the  Hai^ 
leian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  2278,  and  m 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  illuminated  MSS.  in  that  great 
repositor),  which  also  contains  in  the  old  Royal,  Cot  Ionian, 
Harleian,  and  Lansdowne  Collections,  other  splendid  ma- 
nuscripts of  Lydgate's  various  poems. 

A  note  in  Wanley's  part  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  seems  to  insinuate  that  Lydgate  did  not  die, 
(ill  1482,  which  is  improbable.  He  was  certainly  alive  iui 
1440  ;  and  the  best  authorities  place  his  death  about  14GL, 

(Warton*s  Hiit.  Eng..Bi€t.,  4th  edit.,  vol,  ii.,  p,  51-100;: 
Ritson,  Biblmf^raphia  Poetical  p.  66-90 ;  El!is*s  SpedfnertJf ; 
Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet.,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  5,  6.) 

LY'DIA  ihvlla),  a  country  of  Asia  Mmor.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times;  but  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Mecander ;  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it 
flrom  Mysia;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  ■  and  on  the  west  by 
the  /Egean,  though  the  tract  of  country  along  the  coast  was. 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ionia.  Lydia  was  in- 
tersected by  mountain-ranges,  running  from  east  to  west;  of 
which  the  principal,  called  M^ssogis  by  Strabo,  is  a  branch 
of  Taurus,  and  forms  the  northern  boundaryof  the  valley  of 
the  Marauder.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  tho 
antients  under  the  name  of  Tmolus,  which  appears  to  detach 
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Itself  froiti  tlie  M<^8ogia  near  the  borflerfi  of  Phrygia,  runs 
paralltrl  to  Ibe  Mcssogis  ihrongh  I  he  centre  of  Lydia  and 
^  tfrmiiiatos  ou  [\w  western  coast  onposlte  the  island  of  Chios. 
A  bmnch  of  TtiiulLib,  vulhtk  Sipylus,  slreltihcii  more  lo  ihu 
noilh-woiit  lowiirda  the  towns  t>f  Cuma  and  Phocaea.  The 
chain  of  maun  tains  wliich  separates  Mysia  from  Lydia 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  northern  rani^e  known 
ill  Bithynia  b)'  the  natne  of  Olyranns,  and  in  Mysia  by  that 
of  Ida  and  Tetnnun.  Lydia  is  thus  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal valleys;  the  soutliern,  between  M^^ssogis  and  Tmolus, 
through  wliich  the  Caystrus  flows,  h  of  moderate  extent ; 
hut  the  nurihern,  between  Traolns  and  Sardene*  watered  by 
the  Hennus,  and  its  tributaries  the  HyUus,  Paetolus,  and 
Coi?ttnns,  forms  a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia 
and  the  salnbrity  of  the  eUmale  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  wnters;  and  this  account  is  con  ft  rmM  by  the 
reports  of  modern  travellers.  (Chandlec^s  Traveh  in  Asia 
Minor^  p.  260 ;  compare  Arundell^s  Visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches  qf4sia.)  Chiiihull  si>ealts  of  the  country  between 
Trnalns  and  M6ssogis  as  a  *  region  inexpressibly  delicious/ 

The  origin  of  the  Lvdian  people  b  uncertuin.  Some 
writers^  and  among  others  Jusephns  (Aniiqmt.^  i.  C,  4), 
have  imagined  that  they  are  meiilioned  i^  the  book  uf  Ge- 
nesis {x.  22)  under  the  name  of  Lud  (*TI7)1  *n  wliich  pas- 
sage they  are  descriljed  as  descendants  of  Shem.  Homer 
dooi  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name  of  Lydia,  but 
always  eaiU  the  people  Maetines,  According  to  most  antient 
writers,  the  people  were  originally  called  Moeones,  and 
oblained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydns,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  by  tradition  as  the  Urst  king  of  the  coun- 
try, (Herudot,  i.  7;  Diod.  Sic^  iv.^  p.  237,  Rhodwmati; 
Phn}',  N*  /?.,  V,  30.)  Later  writers  make  a  <listinctioii  be- 
tween Mceonians  and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  as 
dwelling  on  the  north-east  of  Tmolns,  near  the  river  Hyllus, 
and  the  Lvdians  as  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  were  of  a 
common  origin  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians  (L  171). 

The  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who 
informs  us  that  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia  i  the  Atyadte 
from  the  earliest  times  to  b.c.  1'2'21  i  the  Heraclidte  from 
B.C.  12-21  to  716  J  and  tha  Mennnad^  from  nx\  716  to  556, 
The  proper  histor)'  of  Lydia  can  only  be  said  to  begin  with 
Ihe  last  of  these  dynasties;  linKe  the  two  first  an*  almost 
entirely  labulous.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Mermnadn 
princes:  1.  Gygos,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder 
t»f  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  HeraclidiD  monarchs*  reigned 
from  B.C.  716  to  678.  2.  Ardys,  from  B.C.  678  to  629.  3.  Sa- 
dyatle«,  from  b.c.  629  to  6 17*  4.  Alyattes,  from  b*c.  617  to 
5611.  [AlVattes.]  5.  CrcEsus,  from  nx.  560  to  556»  though 
he  wan  probably  atisociatcd  in  the  sovereignly  during  the  life- 
lime  of  his  father,  [CiuEsrs]  These  menarchs  were  en- 
gaged in  almost  uninterrupted  wars  witli  the  Greek  eities 
on  the  coast;  but  the  empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth 
and  puwer.  It  obtained  its  t^reatest  prosperity  during  the 
reign  of  Croesus,  who  subdued  all  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
^'cst  of  the  river  Halys  {Kuil-ermaliK  with  the  exception  of 
tho  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodot.,  i.  23,)  But  this  empire, 
Ihe  most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus  (b  c.  556);  and  the  country  beeunie  a 
Persian  province.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  nation  in 
Asia  was  more  warUke  than  the  Lydiatis  (i.  79) ;  till,  through 
the  advice  of  Crossus,  they  were  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  lenrn  music  and  dancing  (i.  154). 
After  Alexander's  contjuests,  Lydia*  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Asia«  forme<l  part  of  the  empire  of  tlie  Seleucidoj ;  and  on 
the  eonquest  of  Antiocbus  by  the  Romans,  bx.  189,  it  was 
given  to  Euracnes,  king  of  Pergamus,  as  a  reward  fur  the 
assislLinee  he  had  afforded  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Syrian  monarch.  (Li v.,  xxxvii.  56;  Appian,  Syr„  3H  ; 
1  }facc.,  viih  fl.)  On  the  death  of  Attains  HL.  fi-C,  13.1,  it 
came,  wnth  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
info  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

The  antient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mcrcinl  prosperity  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  ihe 
precious  metals;  as  is  evident  from  other  circumstances, 
atid  particularly  from  the  rich  presents  which  Cr<Bsus 
hent  to  the  different  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot.,  i.  50.) 
The  Lvdians  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  large  quantity 
of  gi>lu  which  was  washed  down  from  the  muunlains  by 
'the  river  Packilus ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever 
carried  wn  ihe  operation  of  uiiuiug,  iHeioduL,  i,  *J3;  v.  101  ; 
eoiuparo  Heeien'bi]fe<fcarcAt'*>  &c.,  'Asiatic  Nations,*  vol  i. 


p.  106,  107,  Eng.  transh)  But  in  the  time  of  Strabo  m 
gold  was  found  in  this  river  (xiii.  UiS);  and  if  Hcro(1otu« 
bad  been  misinformed,  which  is  improbable  s^inco  he  visited 
Sardis,  the  tL^le  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  appear* 
ance  of  Mount  TmoTus,  which,  according  to  a  modern  tra- 
veller, *  h  adoraed  with  bright  and  shining  parliclesi  re- 
sembling gold-*lusl.'  (Chishull,  quoted  by  Chandler,  Tra- 
vela  in  Asia  Mifwr^  p.  260 J  The  Lydians  are  said  by  ihe 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upon 
gold  and  silver:  and  they  claimed  to  be  tire  invenlor^iof 
the  games  wbich  were  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the  Uun?  of 
Herodotus  (i,  94). 

The  most  extraordinary  work  of  art  in  antient  Lj^d^i  wot 
the  enormous  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyatles,  the  father  of 
Crtesus,  erected  a  little  tu  ihe  north  of  the  river  Hermu$. 
Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works  of  the 
tians  and  Babylonians,  and  dci^eribes  it  as  6  stadia  {{^ 
three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and  2  pletbra  (*iOO  feet)  ill' 
cumference;  and  13  pletbra  {130t)*  Greek  feet)  in  width. 
The  basement  was  built  of  great  stones,  and  the  upper  part 
of  eartli.  (Hcrwlot.,  l  93,)  Chandler  visited  the  spot  ia 
which  this  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised;  be  de- 
scribes the  ground  as  covered  with  earthen  barrows  or 
mounds  of  various  gizes^  and  mentions  one  in  particular,  near 
the  middle,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  ho  supposes  to  liave 
been  Ihe  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  and  conjee  I  urei 
that  llie  basement  of  stone  is  now  concealed  by  Ihe  tnonl<i, 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  the  lop*  <  TrtweU,  \k 
263  ;  compare  Arundell's  Vi»ii,  &c.,  p,  186.)  In  the  neigh- 
buurhood  of  this  mound  is  ihe  lake  known  to  the  anticnta 
by  the  name  of  Gyga?a.  (Homer,  /if.,  ih  864  ;  Heruflot.,  u 
93.)  It  is  described  by  Chandler  as  large  and  abounding  lO 
lish  ;  its  colour  and  taste  like  common  pond- water,  iiitli 
beds  of  sedge  growing  in  it.     (Traveh,  p.  262.) 

tlie  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  are  iL'^i'rn.iM)! 
under  Ionia*    The  most  important  of  those  to 
properly  belonged  to  Lydia  were  Sardis,  Phdadei^  i 

Thyatira. 

Sardis  (Sap^ttc,  ^apSiCt  Sap^uch  called  at  present  Sart^  k 
situated  on  the  river  Paclulus,  a  tributary  of  the  Hermus, 
in  ihe  middle  of  an  extensive  plain.  The  citadel  was  re- 
markable for  its  strength,  being  situated  on  a  lof\y  hill 
which  was  a  perpendicular  precipice  on  the  back  part.whtrh 
looked  towards  Mount  Tmolus.  It  is  not  meniioneti  Ly 
Hi*mcr,  but  some  have  conjectured  that  he  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Hyde  (vl^tj,  IL^  xx.  385).  Sardis  wa* 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  invasion  of  Lydia,  m 
the  reign  of  Ardys.  (Herodot,,  i,  15.)  It  was  the  capital  cf 
the  Lyclian  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  Persian  »- 
traps  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  »a\ 
5U3  (Herodot.,  v.  J0(^  101);  at  which* time  the  houses  wm' 
iirincipally  made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  those  budt  of  brick 
had  thatched  roofs.  Under  ihe  Romans,  Sardis  furraeil  ik 
seal  of  a  separate  provincial  government.  ('  Sardiana  Juris* 
dictio,*  Pliny,  N.  H^  v.  36.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
eartbtjuake  in  the  lime  of  Tiberius  (Tac,  Ann.^  ii.  47) ;  but 
it  was  again  rebuill,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wan 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sart  is  at  preicni  4 
*  misenible  village*  (Chandlers  Travels,  p.  253);  but  thLW 
are  large  ruins  of  the  antient  Sardis  in  the  neii;hVH>urboo4, 

Philadelphia (*iXar*Xf (in Iralled  at  present  Allah  Shrh 
(that  is^  Cftyq/God)^  28  miles  south-east  of  Sardit*  (Anton, 
Itin,^  p.  336),  stands  on  a  part  of  Mount  Tmolus.  by  \ht 
river  Cogantis.  This  lown  was  built  by  Altalus  Phil 
king  of  Pergamus;  and  is  slill  a  place  of  some  ui  , 
Chandler  speaks  of  it  us  '  a  mean  but  considerable  luv* n.  ^ 
large  extent,  spreading  on  Ibe  slojtes  of  three  or  four  hill*/ 
iTnwel%  p.  249,)  To  the  east  of  Philadelphia  Slrabo 
the  di^lrict  t>f  Kalakekaumene,or  En  ft  re/if  burnt,  oiio 
in  length  and  406  stadia  in  breadlb  (xiii  ♦  '^  ' 
Strabo  was  iudouiit  whether  it  ought  to  be  r« 
of  MysiaorMieonia,  He  describes  the  surl:i_  , 
as  covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  as  of  a  bbcti 
colour,  as  if  I  hey  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  fUr* 
< Compute  Lofuhtt  Gcog.  Jntirnaf^  vol.  viii.,  p.  H2.)  TIk 
vino  was  cultivated  in  this  district  with  great  success, 

l^hyateira  Hivarfipa),  called  at  present  Akhisior,  ww 
built  by  Seleucua  Nicalor;  though  there  appears  to  hfi^"*? 
l)een  a  small  town  on  the  same  spot  before  his  lim**,  t:4»lle«l 
Pelopva.  (Steph.  Byz, ;  Pliny,  iV.  //.,  v.  29  )  Strabo  mvu^ 
tions  It  as  a  colony  of  the  Macedonians  (xiii.  p.  V29).  1» 
^   *  la  Khe  luticlt  ALrATTB*  itic  widUi  h  enoui^oiulv  fua«d  at  S$UQ  frel« 
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ira«  situate  on  tbo  borders  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  near  the 
5river  Hvllns»  on  the  road  iHnwcen  Pergamvas  and  Sardis. 
[t  was  famous  fur  tbe  art  of  dyeing  purple.  (AcU^  xvt.  14  ; 
knd  Kuinoers  note  on  the  passage.)  Thyatira,  Philadel- 
|)hia,  arid  Sardis  are  three  of  the  S^ven  Churches  which  are 
addressed  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
•   LYDIAN  MODE.    [Mode] 

LYDUS,   JOANNES   LAURENTIUS.  was  horn  at 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia  (whence  he  derived  h;a  syrnaine). 

Ebout  A.i>,  41*0,  At  the  age  of  tTienty-ono  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople*  and  wns  employed  for  forty  years  at  the 
feturt  of  the  emi>eror  in  variays  official  duties.  Ho  died 
khoui  the  latter  end  of  Justinian's  reign.  Lydns  appears 
b  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Rotnan  anti- 
quities; and  his  works,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
£fter  lie  had  retired  from  the  Imperial  courts  contain  much 
Virions  information  on  the  mythology  and  history  of  several 
Ibf  the  nations  of  anlkjuity. 

'  Tha*e  works  of  L)dus  have  coidc  down  to  ns:  one  *  On 
[be  Mo^strates  of  the  Rotnan  Republic/  edited  hy  Hase, 
^oris,  1812;  a  second,  '  On  the  Months,'  wliich  was  origi- 
lly  puhHshed  by  Schow,  Leipzijj,  1794,  and  has  since 
n  edited  by  Roether,  Leipzig.  IS27;  and  a  third,  *  On 
mens  and  Prodigies/ which  has  also  been  published  by 
[at^,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  alilion 
&&S  been  printefL  The  l>est  edition  of  ^.vdus  is  by  Bekker. 
~  nn,  1837,  which  forms  a  part  of  J  ho  *  Corpus  Scriptonim 
istorioB  Bvzantinao,* 
Vp  FMW  ARD,  bora  1704,  died  1767,  m  English 
;>hed  by  the  attention  whith  he  paid 
II  (tut hie  languai^e*  and  literature,  wa^i  a 

^tive  ot  TotnesA,  edueated  in  the  univei-sity  of  Oxfijrd,  and 
beneficed  in  Northamptontihire.  The  living  which  he  held 
%a«.  that  of  Htiujk'hton  Pana,  which  he  exchanged  for  that 
©f  Yardley  Hastings,  This  api>ears  to  have  been  all  the 
preferment  he  enjuyefi 
'  The  publicatitins  of  Lye  are  all  in  that  rare  department 

Klilernture  to  whieh  he  espt'c tally  devoted  himself*     The 
^t  was  an  edition  of  the  manuscript  left  by  Fra litis  Junius 

f  .T  ■  -" '^  entitled  *  Ely  molo^; icu  m  Anglicanum.*  This  man  u- 

\i<  long  lain  in  tlie  Bodleian  Library,  no  one  having 

^^wv..,.^;^  or  the  knowledge  and  leisure  sutFicient  to  un- 
^■■flce  the  publication  of  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
HHbrs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Tlii^  Lye  accomplished, 
\n\  the  work  appeared,  with  some  additions  and  suitable 
irolegomena,  in  a  folio  volume,  1743,  He  also  published, 
[i  the  desire  of  Berzelius^  bishop  of  Upsal,  an  edition  of 
tiat  singular  remoin  of  the  Gothic  languagOi  the  parent 
►f  many  dialects,  the  translation  of  the  Evangelists,  corn- 
only  called  Ulphilas's  version.  During  the  whole  course 
>f  his  studies  he  had  kept  in  view  the  preparation  of  a  large 
lictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gotnie  languages.  This 
Teat  undertaking  he  had  just  completed,  having  actually 
elivered  the  manuscript  to  the  printer,  when  death  took 
im  away.  His  labour  however  wait  not  lost,  the  work 
emg  published  in  1772,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
There  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  person  in  Ni- 
bols's  •  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
^oh  ix,,  p.  75i-"53t  a  work  abounding  in  exact  and  original 
ifonnation  concerning  nearly  all  the  distinguished  literary 
ibourei>  of  the  century  to  which  it  relates. 
LYME  REGIS  is  a  small  and  irregularly  built  seaport 
)wn  in  the  piirish  of  Lyme  and  county  of  ijorset,  20  miles 
feil  fmm  Dorthester  and  Vlu  wesl-soiith-west  from  ton- 
on.  The  streets  are  badly  paved  and  not  at  all  lighted, 
%\v  "-^  •:  '*>al  tlioroughfaie  is  so  narrow^  that  the  safety 
^•rs  is  said  to  be  endangered.      The  fish- 

... 1  the  beat  part  of  the  town,  is  regarded  as  a 

[uisance,  and  the  butchers'  shambles  are  erected  in  the 
iain  street.  Indeetl  the  corporation  appear  for  many  years 
»  have  altogether  disregarded  the  improvement  of  the 
own.  The  chart erii  of  imxirjxj ration  granted  to  the  town 
ate  from  the  r^th  Edward  1.  to  the  26th  Charles  11.,  which 
was  acted  upon  until  IGsg,  when  it  was  recalled  by  a 
iroclamalion  of  James  IL  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
b  1833  was  288/,,  which  was  sulticient  to  cover  its  expendi- 
lore.  This  however  is  inde|>cndent  of  the  *  Cobb'  or  harbour 
lues,  which  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  18.13, 
0  417/.,  the  disbiu^ements  on  account  of  the  same  during; 
liat  period  bdng  44fi7.  That  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
iapidly  declining  ajjpcars  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
)S31  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  with 


cargoes  inwardi^'outw^rdg,  and  coastwise,  was* 6 2 9,  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  44,9.10;  while  in 
1833  the  number  of  vessels  was  only  2tH,  and  the  corre- 
sponding tonnage  11,87  7.  Indeed  the  harbour  appears 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  durinp^ 
bad  weather,  as  it  is  the  only  safe  shelter  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  ihe  Start  Point  of  Portland,  The  church,  de»li- 
cated  to  St.  Michael,  is  an  aniient  edifice.  The  living,  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  and  patronage  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  the  cathetlral  of  Sarum,  is  vtdued  at  275/.  per 
annum.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Lyme  and  Char- 
mouth,  was  3345,  that  of  the  town  alone  being  2407,  Until 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Lyme  Regis  had  returnetl 
two  members  to  parliament  continuously  from  the  rei^n  at 

Edward  L      It  now  retunis  Vm>»   member.      {Rt^jxtrt 

of  t/ie  Commutioners  on  the  '  n  of  Lyme  Regh, 

from  which  this  notice  is  chiell)   !.,  ) 

LYM  FIORD.    [JtrrrAWDj 

LYMINGTON  is  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Hampshire.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  river  Lymington,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  7  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
tSoutbampton,  and  about  9ii  miles  south- west  Irom  London. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  paving  and  lighting 
are  defrayed  by  a  rate  of  13td  in  the  pound  on  houses,  and 
Aid.  in  the  pound  on  land.  •  Lymington  is  subordinate  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  from  the  iiecessity  of  the  importers 
having  to  pay  the  full  duties  on  the  entrance  of  their 
cargoes  into  the  port'  {Cctrp.  Reporti\  which  circumstance 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabilaiits  as  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as 
they  consider  the  situation  of  their  own  port  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  unimportant, 
and  the  coasting-trade  is  cndently  on  the  decline,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aggregate  tonnage  inwards  and  oulwar(Ls, 
which  in  1812  amounted  to  44,934,  had  gradually  decreased 
down  to  the  year  1832,  when  the  tonnage  inwards  was 
10,757,  and  outwards  7242.  The  town  has  of  late  years 
received  considerable  improvements,  with  a  view  to  invite 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season :  31^00^.  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  lfe35  for  the  erection  of  baths,  and  a  like  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  gas-works.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  salt,  which  some  years  ago  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  has  since  declined. 
The  salt-works  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent 
Channel,  to  Ihe  south-west  of  the  town.  The  fairs  for 
cheese  are  held  May  12  and  October  2,  and  are  usually 
well  attended.  Lymington  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
there  being  no  charter  extant  or  upon  record.  The  town- 
council  consist  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  common-coun- 
cillors (5  and  6  William  IV,,  c.  76),  and  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  arising  from  landed  properly,  tolls,  quay  and 
river  dues,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  October,  1832,  to 
68/.  I9f.  St/.,  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  being 
79/.  12*.  Ad.  The  parish  church,  dedicate^l  to  St.  Thomas 
i  Becket,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  its  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  living  is  a  curac]', 
dependent  in  some  respects  upon  the  church  of  Boldre,  and 
the  income  is  included  in  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Buldrc. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  33GI. 
Lymington  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  EUzabcth,  {Bfmndtiry  Reports;  Corporation 
Reports,  &c.) 

LYMNE'A,     [LiMN^AXs.l 

LYMNO'REA  (Zoology),  Peron's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Meikii^m.  X^iis  name  comes  loo  near  to  Limnoria,  See 
that  article. 

LYMNO'REA.  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyta,  proposed  by 
Latnouroux  (Erpos.^  p.  VJ),  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  recent  Medusidie.     (Be  Blainville,  Actinotogie^  p.  2*iW.) 

LYMPH,  LYMPHATICS.  The  Lymphatics  are  the 
SYStem  of  vessels  which,  from  the  part  that  they  take  in 
I  fie  process  of  absorption,  are  not  unfVequently  called 
absorbents.  They  consist  of  minute  branched  tubes  of 
extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose  cxiremiiies  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  or  less  dense  net-work  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  From  this  net- work  they  gradually  converge 
into  a  succession  of  branches  of  increasing  size,  and  termi- 
nate in  two  main  trunks,  called  the  right  and  left  great 
lymphatic  veins,  through  which  the  lymph  is  poured  with 
the  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  [L^tTi  als]  into  Ihe  right 
and  lel\  subclavian  veins.  The  lymphatics  also  eommu  uictito 
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ith  tUe  remiattbme  otber  part^of  iheir  course, chiefly  near 
their  minute  exlremitieSp  ant!  more  rarelj  by  krger  branches. 
They  have  in  their  ir.terior  numerous  delicate  valves  formed 
iif  oreacentic  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  exactly  like  those 
of  the  veins  [Circulation,  fig*  11],  and,  hkc  them,  pre- 
vonling  the  retrograde  courae  of  the  contained  fluid.  The 
valves  of  the  lymphalica  however  are  much  more  closely 
net  than  those  of  the  veini,  so  that  when  full  of  fluid,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  most  distended,  they  give  those 
'vesaels  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance,  by  whicQ  they  *ire 
easily  distinguished  from  veins  of  the  same  size.  In  I  he 
course  of  the  larger  lymphatics  there  are  numerous  firm 
roundish  or  oval  bodies,  called  lymphatic  or  ab&orhent 
glands.  [Glaxd.I  To  each  of  the«e  there  pass  two  or  more 
lymphatic  vesselst  which  on  entering  them  become  ex- 
tremt'ly  tortuougi  and  after  varied  convolutions  and  anas- 
toraoses,  terminate  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  branches, 
which  again  pass  from  the  gland  and  pursue  their  course 
towards  the  main  trunk. 

The  Lymph  is  a  thin  opaline  whitish  fluid  of  a  somewhat 
saline  tasle,  which  a  short  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
body  separates  into  a  clear  fluid  and  a  soft  while  or  pinla^li 
coasfulum.  It  is  extremely  diflicuU  to  obtain^  in  conse- 
iiuenceofthe  small  size  of  the  lymphatic  vessels;  but  in 
the  rare  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured for  analysis,  it  has  presented  the  same  constituents 
iis  the  blood  deprived  of  its  colouring  globules.  The  ca* 
agulum  consists  of  nearly  pure  fibrine,  and  the  fluid  por- 
tion in  a  solution  of  albumen  with  alkaline  salts. 

The  physiology  of  ihe  Lymphatics  is  explained  in  the 
article  Absorption'. 

The  name  of  Lympli  is  rather  vaguely  applied  to  many 
different  morbid  secrelions  which  have  a  thin  walery 
appearance.  Coagulating  or  coagulable  Lymph  is  the 
fibrinous  matter  effused  in  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
[Inflammation.] 

LYNCEUS.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p,  342.] 

LYiNCHBURG.     [Virginia] 

LYNN,  distinguished  as  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING^S 
LYNN,  ft  parliamentary  borough,  port,  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Freebridgc  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk,  is  on  the  right  or  east  bunk  of  the  river  O use,  a  little 
above  ils  outfal,  in  5^  45'  N.  lal.  and  W°  25'  E.  long.,  about 
hs  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east  of  St*  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, or  96  miles  from  Shoreditch  Church  by  the  road  through 
Catn bridge,  Ely,  and  Downhara  Market. 

The  present  town  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  It  has  been  supposed  thai  there  was  in  the 
Roman  time  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  West 
or  Old  Lynn  now  stands,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  Ouse  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  outfal  at  or  near  Wisbench  (Wis-beach,  or  Ouse- 
buach),  the  Little  Ous^j,  with  the  Nare,  and  one  or  two 
other  streams,  having  their  outlet  at  Lynn  ^  but  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Ouso  having  become  obstructed,  a  new  channel 
was  oyjened  into  the  bed  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Greater  Ouse  were  thus  brought  by  Lvnn.  The  harbour 
of  Lynn  wns  ainsidejably  enlarged  by  this  alteration,  the 
weslern  bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
iwcpl  away,  with  one  of  the  churches  of  Old  Lynn,  and 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  original  or  Roman  town.  (Richavds's 
Hist  of  Lynn,}  Lynn  hatl  been,  previously  to  this,  a  place 
of  considerable  tratfe,  and  was  especially  favoured  by  King 
John,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  It  was  sub- 
seciuenily  patronijscd  by  Henry  VII L,  who  emancipated  the 
coriioralion  from  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  bishojjs  of 
Norwicli,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn 
Episi'opi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn. 
In  tho  civd  wars  of  Charles  L  the  town  stood  out  for'  the 
king,  but  capitulated  a.d.  IG43,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  Ihe  parliamentary  cotumander 
fur  tiie  eastern  associated  counties.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  soon  afterwards  to  surprise  tho  parliamentary  garri- 
t^m,  but  it  was  detected,  and  the  projector  (tlie  well-known 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrangc)  was  kept  for  some  ycar^  in  prison. 

Tha  town  at  present  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  riven  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  or  bounded  by  several  narrow  streams  or 
•  fleets,'  over  which  are  many  bridges*  There  is  no  bridge 
iu  the  town  over  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thaxues  at  London  Bridge ;  but  there  are  bridges  about  a 
mile  above  th^  town  over  the  Eau  Brink,  which  is  a  modern 
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cut,  and  the  old  channel  of  the  Ouse ;  by  whicU  bridge 
is  communication  with  West  Lynn  as  well  as  with  Wii 
and  the  Lincohishire  Fens.    The  town  was  fortnei 
fended  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  in  which  were  nine 
and  three  gales.     One  of  the  gates  on  the  south 
low^n  remains,  and  there  are  a  few  fragments  of  the 
the  fosse,  which  was  outside  the  walls,  still  encircles 
town.     On  Ihe  north  side  of  the  town  is  St.  Add'^  Fort, 
battery  of  heavy  gun^^  intended  to  guard  Ihe  passage  of 
river.    The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  hut  not 
supplied  with  water    The  three  principal  streets  are 
rallel  to  the  river ;  smaller  streets  connect  them  or  brand 
from  them.    The  houses  are  chiefly  old  and  inconvenienl 
except  in  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  town.    The  Tuesday 
mttrkel-placc,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  compi 
an  area  of  three  aciea>  and  is  surrounded  by  some  U- 
houses.   There  is  in  it  a  market-cross,  an  octagonal  buildioj 
erected  a.d.  1 7  lu,  now  in  bad  repair,  having  an  Ionic  pensly 
rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  galh 
The  Saturtlay  market  is  held  in  a  convenient  area  near 
Margaret's  Churchyard.    There  are  also  a  cattle  and  & 
market.    The  guddhall  is  an  antient  building  of  stone 
flint,  with  court-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  Stc     There 
borough  gaol,  but  it  is  not  suflicient  for  the  proper  c\  _ 
cation  of  the  prisoners.    There  are  an  exchange  and  a 
tom-house  in  one  building,  an  excise-oflice,  and  a  theatre, 
modern  buildings  weU  arranged  and  fitted  up.    The  borouglll 
compriijes  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Nicbo-( 
las,  and  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  Soutli  Lynn.  The  churcb 
of  St.  Margaret  is  a  cross  church  of  spacious  dimensioni, 
which  was  once  much  larger.    It  contains  portions  of  the 
early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles  of  English  archi- 
tecture.   The  chancel  or  choir,  which  is  early  English,  has 
a  fine  east  window,  and  two  octagonal  turrets  crowning  tht 
buttresses  at  the  angles.    There  are  two  western  towers, 
one  of  which  formerly  had  a  lofty  spire,  and  there  was  fo^ 
merly  a  lantern  or  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  traa- 
sept.      The  charnel-house,  in  the  churchyard,  was  some 
years  back  used  as  a  grammar-school,  but  a  new  school-bouse 
has  been  s^ince  built.     The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  is  very 
large,  being  1 U4  feet  long  and  74  wide,  inner  dimensions.   It 
consists  of  a  lofty  nave  with  side  aisles,  but  without  any 
transept  or  distinct  choir  i  it  is  chiefly  of  decoraitjd  or  per- 
pendicular English  architeelurej  with  large  east  and  vmt 
windows.     It  has  a  very  rich  soutli  porch,  and  a  fine  wooden 
roof.     It  had  a  spire  170  feet  high,  which  was  blown  doirn 
a  century  ago.     All  Saints'  Church  is  also  a  cross  church, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  St.  Margaret:    the  toiicr« 
which  fell  down  in  1 763  and  demolisibed  part  of  the  cburcb, 
has  not  been  rebuilt.     Beside  the  churches  there  are  the 
remains  of  some  other  ecclesiastical  ediflees*    There  i«  an 
hexagonal  tower  'Jll  feet  high»  a  remain  of  the  Grey  (or Fran- 
ciscan) Friars*  monastery,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  ta 
vessels  en lerinp;  the  harbour.    The  chapel  of  our  Lady  on 
tho  Mount*  or  Red  Mount  Chapel,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  remLirkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  archi lectins 
it  ia  a  small  cross  chapel  of  stone,  and  is  erected  on  llic 
walls  of  a  more  antient  building  of  coarse  red  bricks,  an  ir- 
reguJar  octagon,  about  26  feet  in  diameter,  with  butlrcaiei 
at  the  angles,     St.  James's  Chapel  was  lately  used  a»  s 
workhouse.    There  are  several  dissenting  meeiing-house* 
in  Lynn. 

The  population  of  the  borough  in  1S31  was  13,370,  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  was  employed  in  agriculluw 
or  in  manufacture  projierly  so  called.  Hope  au(t  sailclglh 
are  the  only  manufactures,  and  of  the  latter  but  little  ii 
made-  The  trade  of  the  place  is  however  great.  It  is  tl» 
port  of  that  large  portion  of  the  midland  counties  which  i» 
watered  by  tho  Ouse.  The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  the 
channel  by  which  it  is  approached  from  Lynn  Deopf  a 
rather  intricate.  Some  parts  of  this  channel  are  not  more 
than  one  foot  deep  at  low-water  in  spring  tides;  and  in 
following  the  channel  from  Lynn  seawards,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  at  least  five  miles  before  reaching  a  depth  of  !»ix  f«C 
The  banks  on  each  side  of  the  channel  are  then  dr|  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  *  L}m 
deeps*  are  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  out  to  sea,  bat 
they  arc  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Lvnn,  foilowing  ibi 
course  of  f!ie  chaunoL  (Commander  Hewett's  Sttrvef/(!f 
Lynn  and  Botion  Dvffj)^.)  The  exports  are  chiefly  com  anJ 
Qgricultural  produce,  sent  coaslwi;?e,  and  a  fine  white  saoi 
found  near  the  toWDi  and  used  iu  making  glas&.    A  n^ 
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quantity  of  shrimps,  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
are  sent  to  London.  The  imports  are  corn  and  coal ;  timber 
ikom  America ;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  and  tallow  from  the 
Baltic ;  wine  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  &c.  For- 
merly many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  in  a  great 
di^^e  given  up.  Ship-building  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
•stent  it  formerly  was.  There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday, 
and  a  market  for  general  commodities  on  Saturday.  There 
mre  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  con- 
sists of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
i|  chosen  mayor :  by  the  same  act  the  borough  was  divided 
IbIo  three  wards.  Lynn  has  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
»ant  eyer  since  23rd  Edward  I.  The  parliamentary  con- 
stituency in  1833  consisted  of  257  freemen  and  608  ten-pouna 
hptiseholders ;  together  865.  The  parliamentary  and  muni- 
«^al  boundaries  coincide,  and  include  an  area  of  2620  acres. 

The  Hying  of  St  Margaret  is  a  perpetual  curacy  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas ;  their  joint 
fearly  value  is  138/.  All  Saints  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
j^early  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Both  are  in  the 
■rchaeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

There  are  at  Lynn  an  endowed  grammar-school,  national 
snd  Lancasterian  schools,  and  several  private  schools ;  a 

Schanics'  institute,  a  parochial  library  in  St.  Margaret*s 
urch,  and  a  public  subscription  library.  There  are  four 
hospitals  or  almshouses,  ana  many  other  charitable  insti- 
tations. 

.  LYNX.  The  name  of  Lynxes  is  applied  by  zoologists  to 
Irinibdivision  of  the  great  genus  Felis,  or  Cats,  well  marked 
pKtemally,  and  elevated  by  Mr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
puder  the  appellation  of  Lyncus, 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  difference 
ptHween  the  organization  of  the  Lynxes  and  that  of  the 
MOier  Cats ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  is  some 
■Modification  about  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  and  the  organ 
AT  the  voice  generally,  to  produce  the  peculiarly  powerful 
■me  analogous  to  what  is  called  'spitting*  and  'swearing* 
fat  the  domestic  cat. 

Linneaus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Sysietna  Naturcp, 
rseoids  but  one  species.  Felis  Lynx,  to  which  he  assigns 
Ihe  woods  and  deserts  of  Europe  and  Canada  as  localities. 
This  was  probably  the  European  Lynx,  and  the  descriptions 
DMty  have  been  founded  on  Lynxes  from  Canada  as  well  as 
Biirope. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition,  adds  three  other  species.  Feles 
CkauSf  Caracal,  and  r^fa ;  and  gives  two  varieties  of  Felts 
hfnxt  with  Europe,  America,  Northern  Asia,  and  even 
imn,  as  the  habitations. 

Fennant  notices  seven  species  of  Lynxes, — the  Mountain 
JLj^nx,  Cat-a-mounlainof  Ray  (North  America),  the  Serval, 
Ihe  Lynx,  the  Bay  Lynx,  the  Caspian  Lynx,  the  Persian 
£»fu?»  and  the  Libyan  Lynx,  He  states  that  the  third 
phabits  the  vast  forests  ot  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America ;  *  not  India,  though  poets  have  harnessed  them 
Is  the  chariot  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of  that  country.* 
Ihe  fourth,  he  says,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  inner  parts  of 
Ihe  province  (now' the  State)  of  New  York.  To  the  fifth  he 
nsiens  the  *  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marshy  parts  that  border 
DO  the  western  sides  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  particularly  about 
fhe  Castle  Kislar,  on  the  river  Terek,'  and  the  Persian  pro- 
rmces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan ;  adding  that  it  is  fre- 
gnent  about  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  antient  Cyrus, 
rersia,  India,  and.Barbary  are  the  countries  which  he 
ststes  to  be  the  localites  of  the  sixth;  and  Libya  and 
Barbary  are  mentioned  by  him  as  the  countries  of  the 
leyenth.  It  is  doubtful  what  animals  Pennant  meant  to 
designate  under  some  of  these  names.  The  Serval  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  Lynx. 

Cuvier  observes  that  there  are  known  m  commerce,  under 
fhe  name  of  Loups  Cerviers  (Lupus  cervarius),  four  or  five 
lorts  of  Lynxes,  which  had  long  been  confounded  by  natu- 
iiKsts,  and  whose  specific  limits  were  not  perhaps  well 
fixed  when  he  wrote.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
irrangement  of  M.  Temrainck,  and  then  return  to  observe 
what  part  of  it  is  adopted  by  the  Baron. 

M.  Temminck  gives  the  following  as  species  :— 

Felis  cervaria ;  described  as  nearly  equalling  a  wolf  in 
•Ue,  and  possibly  the  Kattlo  of  Linnasus  and  the  Swedes ; 
^t  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  skins  of  it  are  contained 
^  the  cargoes  that  arrive  from  the  Baltic.  In  commerce 
be  skins  of  F.  cervaria  are  said  to  be  only  obtained  from 
P,C^No.878. 


the  markets  of  Moscow,  to  which  they  are  brought  from 
the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  considered  as  probable  that 
this  species  may  have  been  confounded,  under  the  name  of 
the  Canadian  Lynx,  with 

2.  F.  Borealis,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  wolf.  This  comprehends  the  Canadian  but 
not  the  Mississippi  Lynx  of  Cuvier,  and  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  north  of  botn  the  old  and  the  new  continents :  its  fur, 
less  valuable  than  thatof  F.  cervaria,  is  slated  to  be  received 
equally  from  Sweden  and  from  Hudson's  Bay. 

3.  F,  Lynx  (true  Lynx),  different  from,  but  nearly  allied 
to,  F.  cervaria,  F.  Borealis,  F.  rufa,  and 

4.  F,  pardina.  Size  of  a  badger,  but  the  legs  longer, 
resembling  F,  rufa  in  form  and  size  ;  tail  short,  but  longer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  F.  Lynx.  F,  pardina  is  the 
Loup  Cervier  of  Perrault,  and  is  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  centre  being  the  locality  of  the  true  Lynx* 

5.  F,  Caracal;  Nubian  Caracal;  and  Cat  of  the  Desert 
of  Bruce ;  Persian  Cat  {Lynx)  of  Pennant. 

6.  F,  aurata.  Rather  less  than  the  Caracal.  Country 
unknown.     Skin  purchased  from  a  London  dealer. 

7.  F.  Chaus  (Giildenstedt),  figured  by  Schreber.  The 
other  animals  described  under  this  name  are  considered  to 
be  referrible  to 

8.  F,  Caligata;  Booted  Lynx  of  Bruce;  F.  Libycus 
(Olivier)  ;  Libyan  Caracal  of  Buffon. 

Of  these  Baron  Cuvier  notices  Felis  cervaria  as  the  finest 
and  largest ;  Felis  Borealis;  Felis  Lynx,  which  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  populous  countries,  but  is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Africa ;  Felis  pardina, 
Oken,  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  Felis  rufa.  Gulden. ;  and 
Felis  Chaus,  or  Lynx  of  the  Marshes  of  Caucasus,  Persia 
and  Egypt.  Cuvier  further  observes  that  it  is  believed  at 
present  that  the  Booted  Lynx,  Felis  caligata,  Temm.,  may 
be  distinguished  from  Felis  Chaus;  but  he  remarks  that 
F.  caligata  is  at  least  very  nearly  approximated  to  it,  and 
that  it  has  the  same  habits. 

Felis  Caracal  (Persia,  Turkey,  &c.).  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  Lynx  of  the  antients,  closes  Cuvier*s  list  of 
species;  but  he  alludes  rti  a  note  to  Lynx  fasciatus,  L.  Flo- 
ridanus,  and  Z.  montanus  of  Rafinesque;  and  to  Felis 
aurata  of  Temminck,  as  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

Mr.  Gray  places  his  genus  Lyncus  (subfamily  Felina) 
between  the  genera  Felis,  Linn.,  and  Prionodon,  Horsf. 

M.  Lesson  gives  the  following  species:—!.  F.  Lynx,  the 

*  Loup  cervier  of  the  furriers,  Goupe  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  Wargelue  of  the  Swedes,  who  recognise  three  very 
different  varieties  of  it.*  He  states  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
Ls  its  habitat,  where  it  has  become  very  rare,  and  he  says  that 
they  point  out  (*  on  indique*)  a  pale  variety,  *  Felis  rufa. 
Pennant?'  and  that  *  le  capitaine  Brooks  en  indique  trois,* 
which  may  be,  in  his  (the  captain's)  opinion,  regarded  as 
species.  2.  F.  pardina,  Oken,  Temm. ;  Loup  cervier  of  the 
trench  Academicians;  to  this  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Turkey  are  assigned  as  localities.  Next  follows  Felis 
Serval,  which  cannot  be  considered  a  Lynx.  3.  F.  cervaria, 
Temm.  4.  Felis  Borealis  (Chat  du  Canada,  Geoff.),  to 
which  the  northern  countries  of  America  and  Asia  arc 
given  as  its  distribution.  5.  Felis  Caracal,  the  Lynx  of 
the  antients  (Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia).  M.  Lesson 
describes  the  differences  of  the  Caracals  of  Algiers,  of 
Nubia,  and  of  Bengal.  4.  F.  Chrysoihrix  and  F,  aurata^ 
Temm.;  country  unknown.  5.  F,  Chaus,  Gulden.  (Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Caucasus).  6.  Booted  Lynx  (F.  caligata^ 
Bruce,  Temm. ;  F.  Libycus,  Oliv.).  To  this  a  range  is 
given  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Asia.  M.  Lesson  also  notices  as  specifically 
different  the  Felis  Manul  of  Pallas  and  Desmarest,  a  species 

•  WlUi  respect  to  Felis  Pardinft,  CoL  Svkei  makes  the  roUowin^  stnfcmont  • 

*  Although  Temminck,  iu  hU  "  Mono^aphie  de  Mammaloi;ie. "  p.  1 16.  in  a  note, 
KAvii  the  skin  of  this  European  Felis  is  well  known  amun^st  the  timers  as 
ttiu  Lynx  of  Portu^,  I  have  nowliere  been  able  lo  meet  with  a  specimen  iu 
Loudon ;  and  as  amongst  my  friends  scarcely  any  one  appeared  to  Im)  awure  of 
the  existence  of  a  Spanish  Lynx,  I  thought  it  might  be  uccoptable  to  Uie  mem- 
bers to  exhibit  specimens  in  a  state  of  maturity  and  nonage.  In  Andalusia, 
whence  the  specimens  come,  it  is  called  Oato  ctavo  {clavo  meaning  the  pupil 
of  the  eye),  illustrative  of  the  spotted  character  of  the  skin.  Some  poajinnts 
in  Andalusia  make  short  jackets  of  the  skins.  The  animal  inhabits  the  Siena 
Morena.  I  bought  both  skins  at  Seville  for  thirty  reales.  about  6x.  Sd.  Neitiu>r 
the  British  Museum  nor  the  Zooloi^cal  Society  has  tipecimens. 

•  Temminck  describes  the  Pnrdma  as  "  Toutes  les  parties  du  corps  lu%tre,  ii 
peu  pres  de  la  mSme  tcinte  que  dans  lo  caracal."  This  \a  certainly  not  tho 
description  of  my  animal,  the  colour  of  the  adult  being  reddish-gray,  and  that 
of  tho  iion-ailuU  light  fawn ;  nevertheless  there  are  so  many  other  ]H)ints  crun- 
mon  to  both,  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  consider  them  distinct.'  {ZanA^ 
Proc.,  1838. 
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Tif.t  adttrTttCfi  by  Temminck,  Init  wliirli  has,  afcoi-ding  to 
Pii\lais»  the  tippoaraiu'o  uf  llie  Lyftx;     (Munc^olmn  TartaryO 

Sir  William  Jartlinc  ('N at unil bit's  Librtiry/  Mciuitnuliii, 
Tol.  li.,  1634),  who  adopts  llic  genus  Li/ncuJt  or  Lynchus  of 
Mr.  Gray,  as  llie  firih  Renus  ol*  the  Pelinw,  enumerates  l|je 
foUowiiiiJ  species  :  Lynch uf^  Caracal ;  L.aur<ita;  L,CMi- 
do^a<t(er,  itihabiis  Chili  rTemm.,  Mus.  Lcyd.):  L.cafi^ahu 
Bruce  ;  L.  nignpcs,  Burtludl,  inhabits  SoiUh  Afritra  ;  L. 
Chans  (Giilden.,  linv^p ) ;  L,  Cana/femis ;  L,  ri{fiu  Bay 
Lynx»  inhabits  bankji  of  Colonjbia  river.  United  Slates  not 
Canada  (Teram.) ;  L./ftsnafa,  Banded  Lynx  ( Richardson j, 
inhabits  N.  America,  woody  countries  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  the  PaciOc  tLt^wis  and  Clark);  and  L.  Lynx,* 

Sir  William  Janline  remarks  that  thef  e  is  yet  considerable 
coufuiiion  amoiiR  the  Lynxes  of  America,  and  that,  except 
the  Cwnada  Lynx,  the  species  are  perhaps  not  well  delcr- 
uiinyd.  He  obycrves  that  Mr  Vigors  and  Dr,  Horsfieh! 
desscribe  one  under  the  title  of  E  maculata  IVom  Mexico. 

8ir  Wdliam  further  statea  that  another  Asiatic  l^ynx 
may  ho  perhaps  added  in  the  Felts  affmis  of  Mr.  Gray, 
tlgined  in  his  *  lllustr.  of  Indian  Zooloj^-' 

It  may  be  necessary'  also  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
two  s|>eciea  of  Feltn,  one  in  the  volume  of  the  '  Natural  is  I'm 
Library,*  F.  Servalinit,  figured  aa  F.  ornaia,  which  Sir  W. 
Jurduie  at  first  considered  as  identical  with  Mr.  Gruy's 
species  with  the  last-racntioned  name,  but  which  Mr*  Gray 
considered  to  be  distinct.  The  figures  of  both  F,  ornata^ 
Gray  ('  lllustr  Ind.  ZooL'j,  and  F,  SFivalina,  Jardine,  have 
!4mail  tufts  on  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  are  otherwise  in- 
clined to  be  lynx-like;  as  if  thev  formed  the  passage 
between  some  of  the  sraaller  Spotted  Cats  and  the  Lynxes* 

Mr.  Swainson  (*  Natural  Hist,  and  Classiflcal ion  of  Quad- 
rupeds*,* 1835)  having  compared  the  two  typicnl  forms  of  the 
Fei'rp  and  BtqyioreSf  observes  that  it  remains  to  l>e  ascer- 
tained which  group  among  the  Fetce  may  be  likened  to  the 
fhvh,  and  he  fixes  upon  the  Lynxes,  btM-ausc  LynrcR  and 
Ou'h  are  both  nocturnal  animals,  liotli  have  short  tails  and 
comparatively  large  heads ;  and  because  the  Owlft  *  are 
particularly  remarkable  for  certain  appendages  or  tufts 
which  rise  above  their  cars/  whilst  in  the  Lynxes  the  *cars 
are  long,  and  from  the  lip  of  each  arisen  a  to  ft  of  Icnjijthened 
hairs,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tuftnof  k-nglbericd  feathers 
on  the  horned  Owl^,  the  most  typictil  birds  of  the  family 
of  Singidw*  His  only  notice  oi'  Lynx  in  the  '  Classifica- 
tion* at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  *  Lynx  Antiq*,  ears  tufted 
with  hairs,  tail  :^hort  ;*  and  it  appears  as  the  UOli  and  last 
subgenus  of  7v;/i,y.  Linn.,  the  other  four  bcin^, —  1.  *  Leo 
Antiquorura.  Lions,  head  and  neck  furnished  w*ilh  n  mane 
of  lorif;  liair,  tad  tufted*  2-  Fe/h,  /,,  CtLi,  no  main,  tail 
long,  not  tufted.  3.  Cynailurus,  Wag.,  Hitntiu^  LrojianU^ 
claws  sera i-rotrac tile ;  and,  4.  Prionodon,  Hori^f ,  afllnities 
uncertain/ 

The  Lynx  Cfi  maybe  divided  into  two  groups:  the  first 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  bodies  are  comparatively 
tilender,  and  whose  tails  and  tufted  cans  are  comparatively 
long ;  the  second  of  those  whose  bodies  are  lliicker  and 
slout,  and  whosc  ears  and  tail  are  comparatively  short. 
Tlie  Caracal  is  an  example  of  the  first  subdivision;  and  the 
liuro/iean  and  the  Canada  Lyi^xcs  of  tlie  second.  Sir  Wra. 
Jardine  considers  the  tufts  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  as 
somewhat  inconstant,  and  only  present  in  spring,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  breeding  season,  like  those  adorning 
tlio  ears  of  many  squirrels. 

It  is  evident  that  much  doubt  Ktill  haiijis  about  many  of 
the  species,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader 
some  of  those  forms  which  are  most  free  from  uncertainty. 

Lynxes  of  the  Olu  Continent. 

A*  examples  of  the  Lynxes  of  the  Old  World  we  select 
the  following  species:  — 

77t e  Caracal,  M .  Tern m  i nek  describes  this  spec ies  ( Fdix 
Ca^'ucal),  which  is  the  Siynh  Ghttsh  or  Blarh-ear  of  Cliarle- 
ton  and  others,  a8  having  a  pale  rcddi^h-liruwa  fur  with  a 
vinous  tinge,  the  red  becoming  paler  as  it  reaches  the  lower 
p^irts.  Two  spi>ts  t>f  pure  white  above  the  eyes,  the  uppei- 
most  on  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  the  lower  at  its  external 
angle.   Termination  and  edges  of  the  upper  lip,  chin,  breast^ 

*  fii  o..'"i-i.>  T '—   -   '    •"•     -   •'^-   -■  '1 '--.  -'■ 'i r^im  Qf 
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bellr,  and  in:;tdes  of  the  leirs  pnrc  white :  pnrl§  * 
whiivkers  spring,  black;   back  of  the  ears  at  the  basi 
ldtt«!k,  more  i^rey  towards  the  tips,  which  are  tuOfl 
long  black  hairs,     Ivcngth,  2  feet   10  inches,  of  wb' 
tail  measures  10:  average  height  about  14  incbesc 

Mr.  Bennett  (Tower  Menagerie)  describes  the  Car»ral»| 
larger  than  the  Fox,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  -■:■:* 
the  body  as  of  a  deep  and  unilbrm  brown,  the  i 
for  the  most  part  slightly  tipped  with  grey;   th*:  u,, .. 
inner  parts  nearly  white ;  and  the  chin,  lower  hp,  ami  (t^  I 
spots,  one  on  the  inner  side  of  and  above  iho  <'\f    anrlt^l 
other  beneath  its  outer  angle,  complctclv  ^ 
throat  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  brown  than  ,  (|^i 

fur;    the  ears  long  and  upright,   tapering  gradually  i^  ^1 
fine  tip,  surmountetl  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  liiira,    ^  \ 
black  externally  and  whitish  within ;  whiskers  shcirt,t*^j_j 
their  origin  from  a  series  of  black  lines  which  occupi^     - 
sidea  of  the  muxjelo ;  at  some  distance  behind  them,  in  " 
of  llie  neck  on  each  side,  a  short  and  thick  tutl  uf  tf 
coloured  hairs  :  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  of  the. 
uniform  colour  with  the  body  from  baie  to  tip. 

Ibe  description  of  Mr,  Bennett  is  very  good,  * 
that  of  M.  Tcmmiuck.      Slight  variations  of  ci 
the  hue  depend  most  probably  on  fscv    n^^*'    ' 
There  are  three  or  four  specimens  nov^ 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  {h 
finest  of  these,  now  itt  very  line  condition,  was  bniu^ 
with  the  GirafTes, 

Geografifiicai Dktribution, — Persia,  Ind  -^(P 

nant);  Persia,  Turkey,  kc  (Cuvicr) ;   the  i  i^*" 

from  Egypt  and  Barbary  to  the  ejttremity  of  Caari^um  i 
the  southern  half  of  Asia,  at  least  as  far  castwar*^  «  * 
Ganges  (Bennett).     N.B.,  the  specimen  from       *       ^^' 
Bcnncll  took  hi§  description  is  noticed  by  him 
of  Ben^-^al,  and  he  observes  that  there  is  no  differ*-  .  - 
importance  between  it  and  the  African  Nmriety       ^ 
whijm  M,  Duvaucel  sent  drawings  of  the  aniranl     * 
cutta,  was  convinced  that  this  is  the  case.     He  i. 
Caracal  A  hngue  qimte  of  Buffou's  Supplement* 
and  observes  there  is  no  difference  between  tbx»  *^ 
others,  and  that  the  first  Camcal  of  Buflbn  had  si.     »-^^- 
tail.      Africa,   Arabia,    Persia   (Fiscber);    Afri< 
And) itt  (Lesson) ;  Southern  India  and  Africa  (Ja  i 

Habit  a,  Forni,  (Iff!,— This  species  is  said  to  foil 
and  otfier  hirge  beasts  of  prey,  most  probably  i 
pose  of  feeding  uptjn  what  they  leave.     But  in  : 
this  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  \ 
which  it  is  said  to  pursue  actively  on  trec«.    It  li 
the  name  of  hon*s  provider^  most  probably  ft-om 
the  fUitstcps  of  the  lion   and  having  been  foui*  - 
upon  the  carcasses  which  the  former  has  leff,   Ac^  ' 
M.  Temrainck,   the  Caracalsn  hunt  in  p,acks   hV 
dogs,   and   so  run    down    their   prey.      Pennan 
Thcv^not,  notices  their  feeding  on  the  remains 
which  the  lion  leaves,  and  t^eems  to  confirm  ll 
i;iven  by  M.  Teuiminck,    for  he  stales  that   I  her' 
brought  up  tamL%  and   used  in   the  chacc  of  L-* 
drupeds  and   the   larger  starts  of    birds,    such 
pelicans,  )seacockB»  &c. :    when  they  scire  llietr; 
hold  it  fast  with  their  mouth  and  lie  motionless  oi 
nant,  uuotin^  Hyde,  nlso  slates  that  the  Arabf  - 
who  call  it  Atmh  el  Ard,  say  that  it  hunts  like  i1 

jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  and  covers  its  si   y^.^ 

hunting.     In  captivity   the  Caracal  is   geiierall)'-  ,^.,r  ^ 

naturcdand  irritable,  and  does  not  seem  to  hold  ^^'^      .■ 
promise  fur  domestication;   but  we  are  aware  th^^' 
safe  to  come  to  conclusions  of  this  sort  upon  th«'    ' 
of  an  unhappy  irritable  animal   shut  up  m  a  ^ 
nature  intended  il  for  unlimited  roamings. 
above  was  wriUen.  we  have  seen  a  young  Caracsti' 
Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  Regent's  Pftf  • 
mitjht  be  rendered  very  tame  with  a  htlle  attention ; 
already  familiar,  anxious  to  l)e  noticed,  pleased  widiT.^ 
caressetl,  ami  playful  as  a  kitten.    Dr.  Charleic ' 
gives  evidence  of  the  fierceness  and  strength  of  i : 
for  he  relates  that  he  saw  one  fall  on  n  honnd,  wmri      -^.^ 
killed  and  tore  to  pieces  \n  a  mometil,  though  thcdu^tJ'"  l^i 


fended  itself  to  the  utmost. 

This  animal  derives  ils  name  of  Caracal  from  thRTurbsfc^  | 
words  hara^  black,  and  kttlach,  ear ;  and  the  Persiau  i 
Si  yah  Gii^h  or  Sia-gwich  {sia^  black,  and  frwcK  ew)  *  I 
derived  from  the  same  characteristic  markings,  I 

Authors  seem  to  concur  in  holding  tJ^nt  tni^  ii  tb?  Ai^^l^ 
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Lynx»  of  ihe  anticnU,  and  though  we  lean  strongly  to  tliis 
opinion,  tbe  reader  should  iM^nr  ui  mind  that  the  liUt^r  evi- 
dently Ui»ed  tho  term  to  denote  various  animals,  as  Gesner 
well  remarked.  The  'lynces  Bacchi  variffi*  of  Virjril 
iGeorg^t  \iu  264)  and  the  akin  'maculosa?  lyncia.'*  alludcMl 
to  by  the  same  author  {Jincid.t  i.  323),  can'  hardly  be  held 
10  apply  to  tlie  Caracal,  though  Ovid's  line  (iftf/-,  xv*  413) 

*  VIcU  racrmlfero  lyne««  dMit  India  Dnccho ' 

may.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  anticnts  themselves 
had  no  very  precise  ideas  of  the  animal  which  w-^^  nrr'..rrtfHl 
to   Bacchus  as  one  of  his  attributes.    The   ^  s, 

Father,  and  Tiger  seem  to  be  all  employed  i  ^  ^te 

dm  animal  or  these  animak;  and  if  we  refer  to  gems  or 
coins  or  other  antient  monuments,  the  Ltjnceitt  \o  play 
somewhat  unpardonably  perhaps  on  Virgil's  expression, 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  varies.  The  animals  repre- 
lented  on  the  antient  sculptures  have  generally  the  round 
ear  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  and  Panther  or  Leopard;  and  their 
general  contour  is  that  of  the  Lion.  Lioness,  or  Panther, 
md  Leopard.  See,  for  instance,  No.  30»  No.  37,  in  Room  1 ; 
Fragments  of  Terraoottns  in  Room  x. ;  No.  B  (Bacchus  and 
Ampelus),  Room  iv.;  No.  40  (Libera,  or  Female  Bacchus), 
Room  vi. ;  No.  1*2,  Room  iii. ;  and  No,  7,  Room  ii.t  of 
IheTownley  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum;  and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge* •  British  Museum:  Townley  Gallerj,'  vol  i.  and  ii. 
The  Lion's  skin,  with  which,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  Panther 
ind  R*je,  he  was  represented,  appears  on  the  colossal 
ktatue  of  Bacchus  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
lifu£eum.t  In  the  edition  of  the  Gemma*  et  Scuiptur(r 
Antique,  by  Gronovius,  we  find  in  the  *  Carro  di  Bacehn/ 
lUuded  to  in  the  article  LEOpAtiDSp  a  child  in  a  chariot 
Iriving  two  round-eared  sp43tted  tTcat  cats:  and,  in  the  next 
5em  figuruil,  'Tigredi  Bacho,*  also  a  comcUan,  we  have  a 
"ountl-eared  spoliess  female  great  cat  with  a  tuft  at  the  end 
)f  tbe  toil,  which  no  Panther,  Leopard,  or  Lynx  possesses. 
In  the  coin  of  Soptimius  Sevorus,  Eoticed  in  Captain 
Smyth's  'Catalogue,*  between  the  figures  J  is  a  Lynx  or 
Paother,  illustrating  tlie  verac  of  Proper ti us  :^ 

*  Lyncibus  ad  e^elaEQ  veeU  Anaiiiic  tuik.*^ 

Nor  does  there  occur  to  us  any  anllent  statue^  gom,  or 
loin  whereon  the  *Lynx*  of  Bacchus  is  represented  with 
lointed  ears  tufted  at  the  summit,  the  characteristic  mark 
if  that  sutidivision  of  the  cats  denominated  Lynxes  by 
nodern  zoologists;  though  we  by  no  means  feel  suiflcicnt 
eliance  upon  our  limited  experience  to  consider  this  nega- 
IT©  evidence  as  conclusive.  Tho  animal  iu  the  Palest nne 
)Ao«aic,  with  the  word  *  Lynx*  beluw  it,  is  represented  With 
I  tail  of  considerable  lenglht  and  cuuuiit  be  mistaken  lor 
me  of  the  animals  now  called  Lynxes;  indued,  if  we  do 
lot  err,  the  Abbe  Barth/^lemi  obi^erves  that  this  annual 
lears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  huise. 
LThal  the  Ai-y^  of  Aristotle.  ^Elian.  and  Oppian  was  not 
lie  of  the  doubtful  animals  above  alluded  to,  but  one  of  the 
Lf  Dxei  of  modera  zoologists,  there  can  be»  in  our  opinion, 
lo  doubt. 

/T^!i  in(xiv.  6)  eives  such  a  description  of  his  Lynxes, 

ho   tips  of  their  ears  tufled,  their  leaping  on  their 

rriL^,  aui]  Uieir tenacity  in  holding  it, as  cannot  be  mistaken; 

md  he  riuotcs  two  lines  of  Euripides,  to  show  that  the  am- 

n:il  Ailiich  he  is  describing  is  the  Lynx  of  that  poet.  Oppian 

f.,  iii,,  V.  84)  also   gives  such  an  account  of  his 

^  as  can  be  referrible  to  no  other  animals  than  those 

m  which  we  are  treating.     He  speaks  of  two  kinds,  notices 

beir    preying    on    hares,    and    leaping  upon   btags    and 

ifyitef. 

Fennant  conceived  that  the  Euronean  Lynx  was  the 
ivyt  of  yElian  and  Oppian,  and  the  Cnans  of  Pliny  ;  with 
egard  to  the  former,  wc  think,  without  due  consideration. 
The  Carncal  CiiUies  much  more  within  Oppian's  description 
ban  the  European  Lynx.  Oppian  expressly  noiicts  the 
■  ^  ^  rind  Ihe  yellow  colours  of  his  two  kinds,  but  mentions 
'-.  The  localities  of  the  Caracttl^  combined  with  ihe 
r.^^<  evidence,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  it  should 
im  the  animal  desi^iated  a^  a  kvyt  by  Arit^totle  and  .'Klian, 
ind  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  by  Oppian,  if 
Ilia  differences  were  not,  as  they  well  might  be,  those  of 
dimate,sex,  or  age.  Mr.Bennett(*Towcr  Menagerie*)  thinks 
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that  the  Caracal  is  un"|uciilionably  identical  wiib  the 
*  Lynx'  of  tho  anticnls,  though  the  name  has  been  usurped 
in  modern  times  for  an  animal  of  northern  origin,  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  known  to  the  Romans  by  a 
totally  different  appellation. 


If  !$««*Ln»T»ry  of  Etit<-niimin;|  Rno^  L«(Ue ;— Bri^h  Muwrtun — ElxUi  and 
hBllililiii  riiililfii*      1  11 

t 
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The  CiinwiiU 

The  Booted  Lynr,  Felii  culi^ata,  Bruce.  Temm, ;  K 
if Aycfw,  Olivier;  /'.  CA«w-*.  Thunb,,  GeolT.  (part);  Ltjfix 
det  Marau  (part),  Cuv.  (Fischer). 

Descn'ptt'on. — Small,  toUl  length  about  three  feet,  of 
which  the  slender  tail  measures  rather  more  than  one- 
third,  or  thirteen  inches  and  a  half;  ears  large,  red  within* 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  brown  short  hairs  ;  sole  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  foot  { leg,  in  common  parlance)  deep  black ; 
upper  paru  of  the  body  bluish  grey,  in  some  specimens 
fuhous,  clouded  with  jafrey  and  sprinkled  with  black  hairs; 
lower  parts,  including  the  under  parts  of  the  iierk  and 
breast,  reddish;  thighs  marked  with  indisrmct  bands  of 
mlher  bright  brown;  two  rather  bright  ruddy  bunds  on  the 
cheeks;  tail  at  ils  base  colour  of  the  back,  black  at  the  tip, 
and  with  three  or  four  incomplete  rinjjs  above  it,  which 
rings  are  separated  by  intervals  of  a  more  or  less  pure 
white. 

The  Ft^male  has,  sjenerullv*  the  tin  Is  more  yellow. 

The  young  have  weU-delined  dark  bands  upon  their 
sides. 

Geographical  DintribiUhfh—MtXQ^^  from  Ei^t  and  Bar- 
biry  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  south  of  India. 


Hw  Booted  LifBx. 


a^  ^ 
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Fijod,  EaUiU,  ^.^r.— The  Booted  Lynx  preys  upon  birds 
and  small  quaJfu|>cdH;  of  the  furiuer  the  Guinea-fowl  is 
much  sought  aflt-T  by  the  African  varielieis.  Like  othyrs 
of  the  subdivision,  it  will  make  a  good  lUL^ttl  on  eanion,and 
feast  on  ihe  retUQins  of  larger  <]uainjpedi  whicli  have  fallen 
before  the  Rfeat  beusts  of  prey. 

The  Cfuius^  Felu  Chaus,  Giildenst, ;  LyriW  deft  Marais 
(part),  Cav, ;  Mrita  Rahn  ManjuTt  or  Larger  Wild  Cat^  of 
the  Mahrattas  (Col.  Sykoi). 

Dr.  Rijpners  figure  and  description  have  dissipated  the 
corifusiiiu  iliat  tbrmerly  reigned  with  regard  to  this  and  the 
pre^'cdiiig  species.  He  states  that  the  Cham  is  well  covered 
Willi  hair  all  over,  and  of  this  covering  that  which  forms 
the  ^rouTiilvvork  is  woullvi  very  soft,  and  plentifully  deve- 
loped ;  the  hairs*  are  not  thickly  bet.  The  w^lour  of  the 
wo<jlly  hair  i^  of  a  dirty  paR-sh  ochre  yellow,  darker  on  the 
back  and  lighter  on  the  under  parts;  llie  hairs  or  bristles 
are  of  the  s»anie  colour  at  bottom,  have  a  dark*brown  ring 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  tip  are  of  a  greyish  yellow^  whitinh, 
or  saffron  colour;  so  that  the  appearance  produced  is  a 
nii\c<l  eoloi|ring  of  greyish  yellow  and  dirty  white.  Many 
of  the  hairs  hLive  a  black  point,  and  on  the  sides,  where 
luany  lie  togcihcr,  they  form  pale  black  perpendicular  or 
oblique  spirdl  lines  and  liere  and  there  single  bluck  points. 
The  hairs  of  the  hack  arc  of  a  lisiht  ochre-yellow,  wilh  pomla 
fttmost  of  a  satfron  eolour,  and  form  from  the  shoulders  to 
,  iht  tail  a  yellow  stripe,  which  is  darkest  on  the  cross.  The 
l>os4j  is  hiaek ;  above  the  eye  i^  a  large  white  spot,  and 
below  it  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  colour.  A  black  streak 
runs  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  nose*  Tlie 
edges  of  the  lips  are  bordered  with  black,  and  a  fine  while 
riii^  encircles  liiem.  The  eyebrows,  cheeks,  and  bristles  of 
the  whiskers  ore  while,  and  among  the  latter  are  a  few 
hairs  of  a  shining  bluck.  The  inner  surface  of  the  car, 
towards  its  outside,  is  bordered  by  tufts  of  hair  which  are 
white  and  yellow  ;  the  back  of  the  ear  is  grey  browni,  and 
the  tips  arc  brown  with  terminating  black  tufts,  half  an 
inch  in  length;  ihe  cheeks,  lower  jaw,  throat,  neckband 
chest  are  oclireouti  yeilow,  and  the  belly  inclincis  to  whitish 
yellow  with  darker  sjKJts.  Externally  the  anterior  and  pos* 
tcrior  extremities  are  of  ihc  general  colour  tlown  lo  the 
ankles  (which  arc  dirty  oehreo us  yellow  and  black  behind), 
and  barred  with  four  or  more  black  transverse  bands,  Tiie 
inside  of  the  limbs  is  yellowish,  and  there  is  a  large  round 
bliiek  spot  on  the  foreiegs.  The  tail  is  about  oncfourth  as 
hm'^  as  the  body,  of  ti  greyish  colour,  blunt  and  black  at  the 
points  towards  which  are  two  black  rings  between  two 
greyish  white  ones;  but  neither  of  these  is  very  distinct 
tRiippel) 


;^ 
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Geognmhical  Dhtributhn. — Nortb  of  Africa  ;  how  far 
up  the  Nile  is  not  ageertuined*  In  the  morasses  and  bii^hy 
h)wUnds  tlial  border  the  Caspian  Sea*  and  on  tlic  banks  of 
its  tributary  rivers.  Said  to  be  more  numerous  in  Persia 
Noticed  in  Deccan  by  UuK  Sykes.  The  female  that  served 
for  Dr  RiippeVs  description  and  figure  vas  killetl  a  I  the 
Liwke  of  Menzale,  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt. 

Hul/itf,   Food,   i^^. — ^This  species  haunts   marshes  and 
boggy  regions,  and  goes  hunting  during  the  night  after 
l/i/^  smaU  rodeatSt  aiid  fishes;  it  seltlom  climbs  trees, 
«o«/  Je^  nui  tmJJf  tamad,     (liuppel J 


The  Chaim  t*f  Pltny  (AW,  HUt.,\nl  19),  winch  the  GauU 
called  Raphius,  with  the  ligure  of  a  wolf  and  the  spots  of  a 
pard,  first  show  n  at  Potnpey's  games,  can  haidly,  we  tUmk^ 
have  been  this  animal. 

European  Lynxes. 

Tfte  Eurfypeun  Lyna:    FeiiM  Lynx,  Linn, ;    Lc   I 
Bulf, — Fur  long,  of  a  dull  reddish  grey  abo\e,  with  ti 
spots  of  reddish  giey  upon  the  sides,  the  spots  on  the  liuil  5 
rounder  and  smaller;  whitish  below,  mottled  with  bhick. 
Length  about  three  feet. 

This  species  varies  much.  In  winter  the  fur  is  much 
longer  than  it  is  in  the  summer,  and  lias  a  hoary  oppt^ar* 
unco  in  the  former  season,  cjwing  to  the  long  hair  being 
then  tipped  wilh  greyish  white.  The  tad,  which  is  black  at 
Ihe  end,  is  short,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  incbcii  long. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Some  authors  confine  Ihe 
locality  of  this  species  to  Europe;  others  are  of  opinioo 
that  it  increases  in  numbers  as  it  approaches  the  bonlers  of 
Asia,  wluch  it  also  inhabits,  and  abundantly.  France  if 
considered  its  most  northern  range.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  clear  that  Fefis  cert^aria  of  Temminck  is  not  n 
variety  [>f  this  species.  But  F.  cervaria  inhabita  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  skins  are  sent  from  Moscow.  This  is  su] 
to  be  the  Kattto  of  the  Swedes  by  some,  while  oth 
sider  F,  Lytijr  to  be  the  Gvupe  of  the  Norwegians 
IVargelue  of  the  Swedes.  If  these  differences  should  proi 
to  be  well  founded,  it  may  be  ibat  there  ore  two  Europci 
species,  or  at  least  varieties,  one  in  habiting  southern  Kuroptt 
not  higher  than  France  and  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  aol 
the  other  inhabiting  ihe  north  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

IJaffits^  Ftjod,  4'c. — The  European  Lynx  feeds  upon  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  oHen  ditutis 
trees. 

This  species  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Zttpm 
rrrvarim  of  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,,  viii,  2*2)  and  the  Cmm 
Oiii.  19)  above  alluded  to*  Both  are  spoken  of  ta 
shown  in  the  arena  by  Pompey.  and  as  coming  from  Gaul 
Dr.  Fischer,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  supjioses  it  also  Ui  Ifo 
the  Lyav  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  chapter  *  De  Uiiguhi* 
tviii.  -Ig), 


European  Lynx, 

The  Enrojican  and  northern  Asiatic  Lynxes  •aJ  tk^  ] 
Canadian  Lynx  produce  the  great  supply  of  furs  kuewii  ^f 
the  furriers  under  the  name  of  lynx.  The  colder  the  c!jID  to 
the  fuller  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur. 

American  Lykxes. 

We  select  as  our  example  Iho 

Caitada  Lynx^  Fetis  Canaderms  (GeofT),     Dr.  Rtchiw* 

Fon    (* Fauna  Boreali  Americana)  stales  tluit  thi;  i;»rlf 

French  writei's  on  Canada,  who  ascribed  to  this  spctattl^ 

habit  of  dropping  from  Irees  on  the  backs  of  deer,  an*l  <J^ 

^  j^ti:oying  them  by  tearing  lUcir  tbio«U  and  druikiit|:  ^<^ 
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blood,  giive  it  the  n&me  of  Loup  Cermet,  The  Frencli 
Omadians,  he  adds,  now  t^rm  it  indiflerenlly  Le  Chaiy  or  Le 
Peesfmo,  He  remarks  that  Ihe  niiaiake  of  Charlevoix  in 
applying  to  it  the  appellation  of  Carpajou,  which  is  proper 
to  the  wolverene,  has  produced  somo  e4>iifiision  of  Byno< 
nymes  amongst  subsequent  writer*.  Other  wriiers  however 
cuii^ider  that  Chartevuix  intended  to  deai^nate  the  Puma 
by  the  name  of  Carcajou,  though  he  ujMxi  the  terra  impro- 
perly*  If  the  following  he  the  passage  alluded  to,  it  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  Canadian  Lynx — *  The  elk  has 
Cither  enetnies  besides  the  Indianji,  and  who  carry  on  full  a^ 
cruel  a  war  against  hitn.  The  most  terrible  of  all  lliese  is 
the  Gurcajou,  ur  Quincajou,  a  kind  of  cat  wilh  a  tuil  so  long 
that  he  twists  it  several  times  round  its  body,  and  with  a 
hkin  of  a  hrownbh  red.  As  i^oon  as  this  l^unter  cotnes  up 
uith  tliO  elk  he  leaps  upon  him,  and  fastens  upon  hih  neck, 
about  which  he  twists  his  long  tail*  and  then  cuts  his  jugu- 
lar/ Sec,  &c,  {Letter  vit.)  Now  though  there  may  be  a 
little  exagi^eration  about  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  the  use 
which  the  animal  makes  of  it,  the  description  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  Puma,  and  t*ot  to  the  Lynx,  which  has  a 
mere  stump  of  a  tail,  whilst  the  Puma  has  a  remarkably 
louf;  one.  [GuLO;  Lions,  vol*  xiv.»  p.  Z^."] 
h  Description. — As  there  is  some  question  about  this 
!||M^es  — for  Pennant  notices  it  as  identical  with  the  £u- 
MMUi  L^nx,  and  M.  Temminck  describes  the  species  as 
dSriftme  in  both  hemispheres*  under  the  name  of  Felis 
BorealiSt  whdst  M.  GeofTroy  has  named  it  as  a  dislinct 
species — we  shall  give  the  description  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  adopts  M,  Geoffroy's  name,  at  length. 

*ThQ  head  is  roundt  the  nose  obtuse»  and  the  face  has 
much  of  the  form  of  that  of  the  domes*lic  cat,  but  the  facial 
line  is  more  convex  between  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  erect, 
Inanj^lar*  and  tipped  by  an  upright  slender  tutt  of  coarse 
black  hairs;  they  are  placed  about  their  own  breadih  apart, 
ae^d  on  their  posterior  surface  they  have  a  dark  mark  be- 
neath the  tip«  which  is  continued  ticar  both  margins  down- 
wards towards  their  bases.  Oti  the  body  and  erlremities 
the  fur  is  hoar);  most  of  (he  hairs  being  tippeil  with  white; 

00  the  crown  of  the  head  and  for  a  broad  Bp:ice  dt^wn  the 
Tuiddle  of  the  back  there  is  a  L^ausiderable  mixture  of 
blackish  brown,  and  on  the  Glides  and  legs  of  pale  wuod- 
hrowti.  In  some  specimens  these  coloui-s  produce  an  indis- 
tinct mottling,  but  in  general  there  ate  nu  defined  mark- 
ings. A  rufous  tinge  is  also  occasionally  present  about  the 
i\\\{\e  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  pottierior  pavla  of  the  thigh. 
The  tail  is  coloured  like  the  back,  except  the  lip,  which  is 
black.  The  fur  is  close  and  fine  on  the  back»  lont^er  and 
paler  on  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it  shows  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  a  dark  liver-brow  u  rolour  from  the  roots  to 
near  the  tip,  but  on  the  sides  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
Icnj^h  of  a  pnle  yellowish  brown,  beinf^  merely  a  little 
darter  near  the  roots*  The  iegs  are  thick,  tliu  loes  very 
tliick  and  furry»  and  are  armed  with  very  sharp  awl- 
^haped  white  claws,  shorter  than  the  fur.  There  are  four 
toe«  on  each  foot,  those  on  the  hind  foot  being  rather  the 
]ur|*est,  bat  both  feet  have  much  spread.    Length  three  feet 

icme  inch/  &c* 

1  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  synonymes,  &c.: — 
'Zo«p  eerrier  (Anarisqim}Sagard.  Theodat. ;  Loup-cervieVt 

or  Lyn.Vi  Dobbs;  Cat-Lt/nx,  Penn.,  *Arct.  ZooL;'  Cat,  ot 
Piihn,  Hutchins;  Liynx,  or  /fYW  Ct^t  lieanie,  Mackenzie; 
Fetis  Canadertmt  Oeof[.,  *Aun.  du  M us.,' Sabine,  Frank- 
lin's 'Journ/;  *  Zoolo^^ica!  Museum,' No*  72;  Pesshao, 
Cree  Indians  and  Canadian  Voyngcrs. 

Geographical  Range.— The.  only  species  of  the  genus 
exLstiiig  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Rare  on  the  sea  coaist;  does  not  fr<> 
quent  the  Barren  Grounds,  but  is  nut  uncommon  in  the 
wo*>dy  districts  of  the  interior.  Found  on  the  Mackenzie 
River  as  far  north  as  66*.     (Richardson.) 

Habits,  Foody  Sec. — ^Tiraid,  incapable  of  attacking  any 
of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  but  well  armed  for  the  capture 
cf  the  American  hare,  its  principal  prey.  '  lis  large  paws, 
»lender  loins,  and  long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
tocks, scarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thiclt  tail,  give  it  an 
awkward  clumsy  appeurance.  It  makes  a  poor  fight  when 
it  is  surprised  by  a  hunter  in  a  tree;  for  thongli  it  spits 
hke   a  cat  and  sets  its  hair  up,  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 

blow  on  the   back  with  a   slender  slick,   and   it   never 

Attacks  a  man.    Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straight   forwatd, 

prith  liie  back  a  little  an^hed,  aud  lighting  on  mil  the  feet  at 


onco.  It  swims  well,  and  will  cross  the  axm  of  a  ^lako  two 
miles  wide  ;*  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land*  It  breeds  once  a 
year,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.*     (Richardson.) 

Utility  to  Man, — ^The  skin  of  the  Canada  Lynx  forms  a 
considerable  article  in  the  fur  trade  ;  the  annual  importation 
by  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Oj  in  pan  y  is  stated  at  from  seven  to 
nine  thousand*  Dr.  Ricbard,>on  says  that  the  natives  eat 
its  tiesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  llavourless, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare. 


TIj^  Can  at  I*  Lynx, 

Those  who  would  wish  to  rcail  of  the  fabulous  quttlitie.<* 
gravely  attributed  to  the  quick-sijrhted  lynxes,  and  the  use 
of  some  of  their  parts  in  the  antieut  *  Pharmacopttia,'  may 
consult  Ptiny,  Nni.  Hist,,  viii.  38 ;  xxviii.  8;  andOvid,  Met., 
XV.  4L1,     See  also  the  article  Belemnitk. 

LYNX,  a  constellation  of  Hevelius,  situated  directly 
in  front  of  Ursa  Major,  the  head  of  the  animal  being  half 
way  between  a  Ur^aB  Major  is  and  Capella.  Its  principal 
stars  are  m  follows :  — 
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LYON,  or  LION,  a  city  in  France,  formerly  the  capita 
of  the  district  of  Lyonais,  now  of  the  department  of  Rhone, 
situated  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne,  in 
45**  46'  N.lal.,and  4"5u'  E,  long.;  '24U  miles  in  a  direct  line 
south-east  of  Paris ;  286  miles  by  the  road  through  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Autun,  and  Chftlons  sur  Sa6no  ;  288  through 
Fontainebleau,  Nevers,  Moulins,  and  Roanne;  and  303  by 
Troves,  Dijon,  and  Chiilons  sur  Sa&ne. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  Lyon  was  founded  by  L* 
Munatius  Plancus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  at 
the  time  of  Julius  Ca?sar*s  death,  who  sellled  here  the 
people  of  Vienna  (Vienne),  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  Allobrogcs,  about  Al  B.C.  It 
seems  improbable  however  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Gauls;  and  the 
Celtic  name  given  to  the  place,  Lugudunum  or  Lu^dunum 
(a  name  common  to  two  other  towns,  Lngdunum  IJatavo- 
rum,  now  Leyden,  and  Lugdunum  Coiivenarum,  now  St, 

■  til  rt'fiTL'ni'^*  Ui  th*'  alU'galiott  tliat  Chftrlovoijt  refcn  lo  tlii*  animal  wlven 
lie  iHCH  lUo  Uim  Careajoiu  wo  may  rfntark  ihat  In  tlie  cofilhiuiUiou  or  bit 
ficcouQt  he  dyscrilx**  the  Elk  «*  fleemg  to  th«  walcr  ilrf  mmneui  lie  b  »ets«4 ; 
fcx  •  0»e  Carcfluou,  '**Ik»  cQUuat  endiue  tbo  waler.  quils  hi*  buW  lmni(tdt«lclv , 
hal  ir  Ihe  wAior  happea  to  be  at  loo  jfrwt  t  dLsUttcv,  Ue  will  Otfitrpy  the  «lk 
titifiire  be  rcacliof  iU 
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^  or  fraud  de  Comminges),  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origm 
wholly  to  PlancuB. 

Cioiar  does  not  mention  Lugilunura,  which  has  furnished 
one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any  higher  anti- 
quity ihEui  the  time  of  Plancus;  but  the  rcasoQ  seems 
bUo f^ e  r  h  c f  in  s uffi cien  t . 

Ahno^t  thirty  vears  after  the  settlement  of  Uie  Viennese* 
PlancuA  establislied  at  Lugdunnm  a  Roman  colony,  or 
rather  a  mnnicipium ;  eucli  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Father 
Monestricr,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  erudite  history  of  Lyon - 
others  make  the  seillement  of  the  Viennese  and  of  the 
Roman  colony  to  have  been  siniuUaneons. 

Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about  the  time  when  Plancus  is 
supposed  to  hiiTO  established  his  colonvt  and  appears  to 
have  made  Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  suine  time^ 
an  m4  ication  of  the  rising  importance  of  the  place.  S  trabo, 
writ  in  tj  a  few  years  after,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous 
ci  t y  o  f  G a  ul ,  excep  t  N  a rbon  n «  ( i v,  192,  Cmaub. ),  1 1  was  t  ii  e 
great  mart  of  the  Roman s»  who  had,  even  at  that  early  time, 
a  mint  fur  coining  gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  four  jjroat  divisions  of  Gauh  An  altar  was 
ereeted  here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  common 
eonsenti  in  honour  of  Augustus* 


CJoio  of  Ljoa. 
BriiUb  Mitwiim.    AttiuJ  filie.    SUvi^r. 

Both  Tiberiue  and  Caligula  appear  to  have  favoured  the 
town.  Tlje  !atter  visited  it,  and  instituted  games  professedly 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  about  a,d.  40.  Tht^  emperor  Clau* 
dins,  himself  a  native  of  Lyon,  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
launicipium  to  Ihat  ef  a  colony;  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  But  its  grciilness 
received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow  j  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  conjeeturtd, 
from  lighlning,  about  aji.  50,  according  to  some,  but  ac- 
cording to  other  calculations,  about  a.d.  G4  or  65.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the 
emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  msinifesterl  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  in  his  downfal.  UiK>n  Vilellius  assuming 
the  imperial  purplo,  they  embraced  his  cause  ;  and  he  stayed 
»ome  time  al  Luydunum  on  his  way  from  the  Rhenish 
provinces  to  Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  emperor,  came 
to  this  city  on  the  overthrow  qIl  Vitellins>  to  establish  the 
authority  of  his  father  Vespasian  in  Gaul. 

In  the  contest  of  Clod iusAlbinus  with  Septiraius  Severus 
Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  contest.  In  an  engage- 
ment neiu-  this  town  Albinos  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(AD.  197).  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
vanquishefl,  wiis  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which  He- 
rodian  describes  as  being  then  large  and  weallliy.  In  the 
reign  of  Probus,  Pro  cuius  w*as  elected  emperor  by  the 
people  of  Lugdunum,  who  had  be«n  ill-treated  by  Anrelian, 
and  were  fearful  of  the  severity  of  P  rob  us.  llie  latter  how- 
ever defeated  Proculus,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
(A.D,  280). 

The  usurper  Magnentius,  having  been  defeated  Uj  Con- 
st an  tins,  sole  sur%HVor  of  the  sons  of  Constant  ine,  took  refuge 
in  Lugdunum,  but  was  seized  by  the  townsmen,  who  thus 
made  their  peace  with  Constantius  (a.d.  353).  Ma^nenlius 
tilew  him-Helf  to  avoid  being  delivered  up.  While  Julian  held 
the  government  of  Gaul  under  Constant iu^i!,  the  environs 
nf  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
by  the  AMcmainii.  The  emperor  Giatian.  pursued  by  the 
usurper  Maxim  us,  wjis  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugdunum 
(A.D.  383).  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  the  Burgundians 
seem  to  have  i)0sse5sed  themselves  of  this  town  and  of  the 
south-eiistern  part  of  Gaul»  under  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
perors, who  employed  them  to  oppose  other  barbarians  of  a 
fiercer  character,  [Burgundian'k,]  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Burgimdian  kingdom,  Lugdunum  came  into  the  power 
of  the  Franks. 

Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  wriod,  occupies  a  consider- 
able ]>lace  in  ecclesiajstical  as  well  as  in  civd  Lislory.  The 
Gospel  had  hmfi  early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul, 
ttutl  here  a  severe  persecution  raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 


Aurelins  Antoninus  (a.d.  172  or  177).    The  cbuTclies  it 
Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lugdunum  sent  a  relation  of  ibeif 
sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygio.     This  aocouaVj 
ascribed  by  some  to  Irenjeus,'  is  WTitteu  with  srmphdt|aA| 
beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  paasagutt 
antient  hi?*tory  of  Christianity.'     {Hifit.  of  the  Ch 
Library  of  Vsfful  Knowledge,)     Po  thin  us,  bishop  of 
and  perhaps  the  person  who   introduced  the  Gosp 
these  regions^  was  one  of  the  mar tvrs  in  ibis  per 
His  successor  was  Irenceus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  I 
early  Fathers. 

In  the  division  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  under  the  M«^-' 
rovingian  princes,  Lyon,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  inc)ude|] 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  or  Burgundy  (aj>.  561-6UJ|| 
but  the  city  was  depopulated  by  a  fearful  nestilencc,  fln4| 
the  troubles  of  the  period  and  the  rise  of  Chylous,  wbkl 
boLarae  a  royal  residence,  were  unfavourable  to  it.     In  lb 
division  of  the  Frankish  empire  among  the  grandchitdn 
of  Charlemagne  {aj3.643),  Lyon,  with  the  district  of  L)oi 
ais,  fell   to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lothaire^  and   in  tlitl 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (a.d.  855)  it  fell  to  ChaHa^J 
king  of  Provence,  who  made  it  his  usual  residence.    On  bill 
death  (A.n.  S63)  it  was  seized  by  Charles  le  Chauve,  king  oil 
France.     On  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Hour- ^ 
gogne  by  Boson  f a.i>.  879)  Lyon  was  included  tri  his  domi- 
nions.    In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  Corlovin^tan 
kings  of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  alternalely  to  that  king- 
dom and  to  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transjurane,    It  was 
in  these  troubled  times  that  the  counts  or  governors  of  L 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  bt^redilarj'  sway,  not  over  il. 
city  of  Lyon   so  much  as   over  the  districts  of  LyoQiti,.j 
Forez,  and  Beanjolais. 

From  about  a.d.  955,  Lyon  was  under  the  kings  of  BdM*  j 
gogne  Transjurane,  and,  upon  the  union  of  that  kingifuia  ' 
wiOi  the  Germanic  empire,  A.n.  1032.  it  lK?came  p;irt  eflhe 
domains  of  the  emperors.     Under  the  kings  of  Buurgogtit 
the  counts  of  Lyonais  exercised  tlie  functions  of  govertil     ^ 
The  city  was  not  however  considered  as  a  part  of  theif 
ditary  fief;  and  in  the  reign  otRorlolph  IIL,  sunia 
Faineant,  Bruchard  his  brother,  arclibishop  of  Lyon,  ob 
the  lordship  of  the  city,  which  appears  lo  have  nun 
annexed  to  the  see.     The  emperor  Frederick  Barbflrotiil 
f  A.D.  1157)  confirmed  the  temporul  jurisdiction  of  tl)earc2|o ' 
biahops,  extended  it  over  all  that  pari  of  their  diocese  nUA 
w  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  (*,e.  on  the  east  offlb 
Rhone  and  SaoneJ,  and  made  tliem  princes  of  the  etapirc. 
Tho  archbishops  received  the  title  of  exarch:  Ihcy  wtro 
allowed  free  and  indeptndent  jurisdiction,  except  bo&ru 
they  were  subject  to  tlie  supreme  authority  of  the  coipcret^ 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.    This  grant  excit(  ' 
jealousy  of  the  then  count  of  Forez,  and  stirred  up  a  nn 
I  ween  him  and  the  archbishop.   Soon  af(er  this  time  ] 
Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  one  of  tlie  reformers  of  the  chiach 
in  the  dark  ages,  lived  and  preached  at  Lyon. 

At  Lyon  was  held,  a.d.  1245,  tho  thirteenth  genoml  ooBS- 
cd,  in  which  the  [xjpe  Innocent  IV.  pronounced  senten«pf 
excommunication  and  deposition  against  the  empen>r  Frt- 
derick  IL,  on  the  ground  of  sacrilege  and  h*.iL-v.  A  iief 
crusade  for  tho  recovery  of  the  Uoiy  Land  w  inpib 

and  it  was  determined  lo  render  aid  to  thv  &• 

douin,  or  Baldwin  IL  of  Constantinople. 

The  citizens  of  Lyon  appear  at  this  time  to  have  forti 
a  powerful  body.    There  was  considerable  trade  cojrric'l 
and  many  Italian  and  Swiss  families  settled  here    Ti 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  governmL:;: 
ecclesiastical  rulers.    D^arning  that  Philippe  11 
had  established  or  extended  the  power  of  tlii*  - 
of  Paris,  they  dotermine^d  (in  the  early  part  i  i 
century)  to  elect  a  municipal  body,  which  ;n.\-  , 
did.    The  diJeicnceii  between  them  and  the  archl 
chapter  led  at  last  to  oj'en  hostilities;    and  tli 
France  (St.  Louis)  being  one  of  the  arbitrators  - 
in  Older  to  heal  these  disorders,  his  successora  in 
bring  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  ciu^u 
PhilipiJe  IV.,  Le  Bel,  received  the  citizens  of  Lynn  ttn  '• ! 
his  especial  saleguard  and  protection.    Tlie   n' 
strugj^led  stoutlylur  their  rights ;  but  in  the  rem 
lippe  v.,  Le  Long,  the  regal  authority  was  firmly  l 

In  the  year  liI74  another  general  cx>uncil    u  ^   \i>   j  u 
Lyon  ^  at  which  the  Greek  church  was  professediy  hjji 
to  the  Latin  church,  and  se\eml  other  important  afl-  ^ 
brought  under  notice. 


lie  remotene?is  of  Lyon  from  the  centre  of  the  German 
empire,  and  the  othei*  more  jnessinjr  occupations  of  ihe 
emperors,  prevented  them  from  interfering  in  the  contest 
between  the  oilizens  of  Lyoti  and  their  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors, and  the  withdrawnl  of  the  eiiy  from  the  imperial 
gQvernment  and  its  annexation  to  France  look  place  with 
carcely  any  opposiriun  from  the  emperors.  Tho  political 
athority  and  a  portion  of  the  judicial  authority  were  in 
linn.l^of  the  kings  of  Franco,  and  were  exercised  for 
fficcns  appointed  with  the  title  of  gardiatenrs;  by 
^  of  Maeon,  who  were  seneschals  of  Lyon ;  and 
ibsefjuently  by  the  governors  of  the  province  of  Lyonaia, 
portian  of  the  judicial  administration  remaint^l  in  the 
arnds  of  the  archhishops,  and  anutlier  portion  in  the  hands 
■^  live  municipality  (or  consulate,  as  it  was  termed),  whit^h 
instituted,  down  tatho  liLSt  century,  a  tribunal  distinguished 
|f  its  tJpri^ht  and  enlightened  deeisiuns,  Lyon  continued 
\  increase  in  population^  wealthi  and  commerce.  Its  in- 
stitutions were  free;  the  citizens  elected  their  ow^n  magis- 
trates, controlled  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  niuni- 
ciyjality,  and  were  exemut  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  courts 
except  those  establishcfl  in  the  city. 

In  the  year  i3fil  Jacques  of  BourhoUp  count  of  Maine, 
and  his  son  Pierre,  with  several  other  nobles,  were  defeated 
and  mortally  wounded  near  Lyon  by  the  *  free  companies  * 
who  were  at  that  time  ravaging  France.  Li  the  contest 
curied  on  with  these  marauders,  the  aqueducts  which  had 
_jODTeyed  water  to  the  Roman  Liigdunum,  and  the  Roman 
ridge  of  Franchevillc,  were  ruined. 
In  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
jon  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots;  but  re- 
bvered  its  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
Iries.  The  execution  of  Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou,  he- 
led  by  order  of  Richelieu,  ad.  1G42i  took  place  in  this 

the  year  1 793,  during  the  government  of  the  convcn- 
ttn,  the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Evolutionary  club  which  had  been  established  in  the  city  ; 
ad  seizing  the  Hutel  de  Villc  (or  town-lmll),  ejjudemned 
"bttUjer,  president  of  the  club,  whom  they  had  captured,  and 
Ht  him  to  death.  Tlio  population  of  Lyon  in  1788  lias 
een  estimated  at  180,0(Jl*:  other  accounts  make  it  to  have 
been  only  1*21,000  in  171IJ.  It  is  hkely  that  the  troubles  of 
the  Revolution  Imd  dinunidhcd  the  prosperity,  and  with  it 
thf  population  of  the  city,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  two 
iiients  makes  it  likely  that  one  comprehended  a  larger 
II  of  the  enviror^s  than  the  other.  Against  this  great 
he  Convention  sent  an  army  of  GU,OUii  men  with  a 
ed  pieces  of  cannon*  The  townsmen  determined  on 
..-i-..iHice:  ll>,Ot)0men  uii^ui^ed  in  the  defence  under  the 
count  of  Prccy,  women  and  children  caught  the  spirit  of 
rc<^i<.tance,  and  the  wealthy  merchants  and  landowners  de- 
voir d  their  fortunes  to  the  providing  of  necessaries.  The 
t<j\rn  wajs  bombardefl,  and»  though  several  successful  salhea 
were  made,  was  obliged,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-six  days,  to 
jield  to  famine  and  force.  The  chiefdefenders  quitted  the  place 
and  retired  towarrls  Savoy,  but  were  overtaken*  and  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  hostile  cavalry:  about  fitly,  with 
\h^  count  de  Pi6cy,  succeeded  in  reaching  Savoy.  The 
victorious  army  took  possession  of  the  now  defenceless  city, 
and  a  fearful  train  of  crueUies  followed  for  Hve  months^ 
under  the  direction  of  Coulhon,  Collot  <rHcrbois,  and  Maig- 
net.  The  guillotine  was  rendered  permanent;  aud  its  ope- 
ration being  too  slow,  the  wretched  prisoners  were  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot.  Nearly  six  thousand  victims  perished, 
includnig  thosc»  who  fell  in  the  defence  ;  the  principal  buihb 
ings  were  demolished  ;  and  the  Convention,  as  if  in  mockery. 
gsve  a  new  name  to  tlie  city,  that  of  (Jomraunc  Affranchie. 
Tliis  dreadful  blow,  together  with  the  long  war  which 
fallowed  the  Fixsnch  revolution,  caused  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Lyon  to  lant^uish.  In  IHOft  the  population 
was  estimated  at  fens  than  yu,000,  only  half  its  p^vpulation 
at  the  time  of  the  fatal  siege.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elbain  1  Slojhccountof  Artois(nfterwardsCharles  X.), 
brother  of  Louis  XV TIL,  ihc  duke  of  OrlAans  (the  present 
king  of  the  French),  and  Mav*'chal  Macdonald,  hastened  to 
I^on :  but  on  the approaih  of  Napoleon,  the  populace  and 
Ihe  army  raised  the  cry  of  'Vive  rEmpereur,*  and  the 
princes  retired.  Napoleon  took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
issued  a  decree  anmjlling  the  chief  political  changes  made 
during  his  ab*^nce* 

|4  Lyon  was  the   scene  of  great  disturbances. 


Unions  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  hitii  been 
lormed  by  the  artisans,  who  took  the  name  of  MutueU 
listes ;  and  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  mastcrB  occasioned 
a  general  turn-out.  -  Political  feelings  mingled  with  the 
irritation  caused  by  these  circumstances,  acts  of  disorder 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  civU  and  military  aulho- 
rities,  and  several  arrests  were  made.  The  determinatioti 
to  bring  the  parties  arrested  to  trial  led  to  an  insturrection. 
The  rioters  fortified  themselves  with  barricades,  took  pos- 
session of  tlie  suburbs,  and  the  place  wns  contested  tor  two 
days,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  'JOO  men  to  the  inilitary  and 
more  than  that  number  to  the  insurgents,  who,  Jlniing  it 
hopeless  to  conlinue  the  contest,  laid  down  their  anus. 

Lyon  is  situated  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Saune  with  the 
Rhone.  The  gt'ncral  direction  of  the  Rhone  previous  to 
the  junction  is  firom  east  to  west,  hut  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity its  course  is  from  north- north -east  to  south  south- 
west. The  general  direction  of  the  Saone  is  from  north  to 
south,  but  it  makes  a  bend,  convex  to  the  east,  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  FourviiJre  just  before  its  junction  with  the 
Rhime.  The  two  rivers  enclose  between  them  a  long  tonoue 
of  land  extending  to  the  south  or  south- south-west,  on  which 
part  of  the  city  is  built  The  junction  of  the  streams  for- 
merly took  place  juut  south  of  the  then  existing  rampai-ts 
of  the  town,  and  below  the  junction  was  an  ialand  culled 
Mognat,  or  Mogniat,  and  several  shoals ;  but  about  sixty 
years  since  (a,d.  1776)  a  new  and  straight  channel  was  cut 
for  the  lib  One,  carrying  the  point  of  junction  above  a  mile 
farther  down  the  stream,  converting  a  considerable  part  of 
the  former  bed  of  the  river  into  dr>*  land,  and  uniting  the 
islaud  of  Mognat  and  the  shoals  with  tlio  maiu.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  bed  of  the  S»Cne  between  the  former 
and  present  points  of  junction  was  formed  on  the  western 
side  of  whnt  liad  previously  been  the  bed  of  the  united 
streams*  By  this  great  alteration  a  large  extent  of 
ground  was  gained,  over  which  new  streets  and  build- 
ings are  continually  extending.  Another  considerable 
part  of  the  city  is  on  tlie  hill  Fourviere  and  at  the 
base  of  it,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  SaOne ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  west  by  the  antient  town-wall.  There  are 
the  remains  of  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of  that  part 
of  the  city  which  is  between  the  two  rivers.  These  fortiflca- 
tions  run  along  the  bill  of  La  Croix  Rousse,  which  rises  on 
this  side,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interval 
between  the  Rhone  to  the  Saone.  On  the  south  west  of 
the  city,  adjacent  to  the  part  on  the  right  of  the  SaOne,  are 
the  three  faubourgs,  or  suburbs,  of  Bt.  Irence,  St.  Just,  and 
St.  Georges,  or  La  Quarantaine.  On  the  north-west,  ex- 
tending alonfj  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  is  the  faubourg 
of  Vaize.  which  forms  a  distinct  commune, or  municipality. 
On  the  north  is  the  new  commune,  or  municipal  district  of 
I^  Croix  Rousse,  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  comprehending 
the  suburbs  of  Le  Serin  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone  and 
St.  Clair  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone  is  the  faubourg  of  La  Guilloti<}re,  which  forma 
with  »he  quarter  Lcs  Botteaux  another  distinct  coram une, 
or  municipal  district.  South  of  the  city  is  the  new  quarter, 
on  the  land  gained  by  altering  the  bed  of  the  RhOne,  called^ 
from  the  architect  who  planned  it,  the  Presfju'ile  (or  Penin^ 
sula)  Perrache. 

The  RhGne  has  a  medium  breadth  of  about  650  feet.  Its 
current  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
inundations  ;  to  ]}revent  the  disastrous  effects  of  which,  an 
embankment  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  suburb  of  La 
GuillotiQre.  There  are  three  bridges  over  it:  ihe  Pont 
Morand,a  wooden-bridge ;  the  Pont  Charles X.,  which  hiis  the 
foundation  of  the  piers  of  stone  and  the  olher  parts  of  wood; 
and  the  Font  La  Guillotiere,  a  atone  bridge,  leading  to  the 
suburb  of  the  same  name.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
is  a  range  of  quay*,  not  much  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  partly  planted  with  trees;  south  of  the  city,  on  the  same 
bank,  an  avenue  extends  along  the  Pres(iu'ile  Perrache, 
forming  the  commencetnent  of  the  road  to  St.  Eiieune; 
another  avenue,  extending  northward  from  the  quays,  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  road  to  Bourgcu-Bresso  and 
Geneva,  These  quays  and  avenues  form  a  tolerably  direct 
line  of  more  than  three  miles  In  length.  There  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone  a  promenadct  the  *  Cours  Bourbon ;' 
and  several  public  gardens  and  houses  of  entertainment 
much  frequented  on  holidays. 

The  Satnie  has  a  slower  current  and  a  more  winding 
course  than  the  EhOne,    It  skiiU  tliQ  kill  <iC  \L^\xr4\H^x  ^ 
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ynj^elillg  crag  of  trhich  ttretcbcs  down  to  fbe  fiver.  A 
Lg^  was  made  by  the  Romans  along  (be  bank  by  cutting 
piwsy  part  of  ibis  cra^,  which  derived  from  that  circumstance 
the  n»me  of  Petra  Excisa,  now  Pierrc-Scisc.  On  the  sum- 
init  of  the  crag  stood  a  Gothic  ra^lk\  kmg  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  when  lords  of  the  cily.  After  ihe  war  of 
the  League,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  made  a  state 
f  prtflon  ;  and  demolished  after  the  siege  of  1793,  The  crag, 
which  consists  of  granitic  rock»  is  perpetually  diminishing, 
^  beini;  quarried  for  buildin^»  Both  b:inks  of  the  SaAne  are 
lined  with  quays  and  have  several  bitsins  or  docks  for 
*  boat^i.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  in  the  city.  The  Pont 
de  rArchev^ch6  (fortiierly  Pont  de  Tilsit)  and  the  Pont  du 
Change  are  of  stone,  and  are  remarkable,  Ihe  first  for  its 
degarit  archilecture,  and  the  second  for  its  antiquity.  The 
Paul  de  Serin  and  the  Pont  d*Ainav  have  the  foundation 
of  the  piers  in  stone,  the  rest  of  woorl.  The  Pont  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Pont  Volant  are  wholly  of  woo<L  There  is  one 
lusi^ension  ironbridge  and  il  wai  designed  to  throw  another 
over  from  the  suburb  of  Vaize  to  thul  of  Serin.  We  know 
not  if  ibis  design  has  been  executetb 

Besides  tliese  seven  biidges,  there  is  one  below  the  city, 
partly  of  atone  and  partly  of  wood,  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sa6ne  with  the  Rliune.  Over  this  hrul»Q  the  railroad 
from  Lyon  to  St.  Etienne  passes.  The  trafiic  bv  boats  on 
the  Sadno  is  very  great. 

Between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  in  the  Presquile  Per- 
rache  is  a  cut  with  a  haain  lor  boats  ;  another  large  basin  is 
in  the  suburb  of  Vaize  on  the  Sa5nc* 

Thif  interior  and  more  anlieni  part  cjf  the  town  has  nar- 
row, wet,  and  dirty  streets,  paved  with  inconvenient  round  or 
projecting  stones,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  curb- 
atoncJS  designed  not  for  footpaths,  but  to  preserve  the  shops 
from  accident  by  carts  or  other  carriages.  The  houses  are 
old  and  gloomy,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  narrow  eourt- 
yartU  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate.  They 
are  ehietly  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  solid  construction.  In 
the  newer  parts  of  the  town  are  some  handsome  streets. 
The  qua)S  are  lined  with  good  houses;  those  on  the  bank 
of  the  Sncine  are  older  than  those  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
The  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  variously  estimated  ten 
vears  since  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred. 
'The  squares  and  other  open  spaces  amounted  to  near  sixty. 
The  princi|>iil  is  ihe  Place  Bellecour,  otherwise  Place  de 
I>»uis  lo  Grand.  It  is  above  300  yards  in  length  and  has  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  about  201*  to  240  yards;  it  is 
pltinted  with  Umctree^.  and  has  in  the  centre  a  line  eques- 
Irian  statue  ofLjuisXlV*.  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  at 
the  Ucvolutioiu  This  statue,  two  fountains  which  adorned 
llie  PUce,  and  the  fine  houses  which  surrounded  it,  were 
destroyed  after  the  siege  of  171^3,  and  the  Place  remained 
long  in  ruins.  In  the  north  of  the  city  is  tbe  Place  dt^s  Ter- 
reaux :  and  at  the  soutliern  extremity  the  Place  Louis 
XV in.  lately  built.  The  quarter  of  Bellccour  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  wenllhy  people ;  there  are  many  good 
houses  in  the  quarters  of  St.  Cl.iir,  IvCS  Terrcaux,  and  Per- 
rache;  the  quarter  of  St.  Jean,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Saiine,  is  occupied  principally  by  the  members  of  the  bar 
Lyon  is  remarkable  for  the  contrast  IVetiuently  presented 
by  the  mean  hoveU  which  mav  be  seen  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  the  most  splendid  mansbu«. 

Of  the  public  buildinj^^  the  cEithedral  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  western  fruiil,  which  is  praised  by  tome 
for  its  magnificence,  is  on  the  whtdc  heavy,  but  it  has  three 
richly  ornamented  doorways,  and  over  the  central  doorway 
a  One  circular  window.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  of 
Minplo  but  striking  architecture.  In  ibis  cathefkal  lliere  is 
a  curious  clock,  which  showM  the  year,  the  month,  the  day, 
the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the  second  ;  the  suns  place,  the 
jdmscs  of  the  moon,  and  llic  saints*  days  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  now  out  of  rt'pnir*  The  <  Imreh  of  the  Charlreux,  on 
ihe  slope  of  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse  in  the  northern  part 
nf  ihe  eity,  has  a  good  dome  and  a  handsome  high  alt^r  ^ 
tlmt  of  St.  Iren^'e  (IreiiiBUs),  rendered  a  more  shell  by  the 
Mege  of  iri.*3,  has  a  haud:«ome  front;  lliat  of  £nay  is  re- 
|<|piijurkablt'  fur  four  granite  columns  which  support  its  cupota^ 
•ltd  which  were  taken  from  a  Romuu  tt-mplc,  dedicated  to 
Au{!U»tu^  that  occupied  Ihe  same  site;  that  of  St.  Nizier  is 
of  Gothic  ai'chiti'ctuie  with  a  Grecian  portico,  the  work  of 
Plrliherl  Delortnt*;  that  of  the  C'jllt^e  has  a  fine  nave, 
and  that  of  St.  Just  is  a  modern  building  in  good  taste  and 
c>f  elegnni  proportion.    The  eh<ircbed  of  Lyon  generally  are 


but  little  worthy  of  notice.  The  Protestants  occspy  Si  & 
church  a  building  originally  designed  foraneiicbatif||e. 

The  archbishop^  palace,  thonch  it  has  some  fifiieTOOOiK, 
has  little  exterior  beauty.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville^  or  tonn-hftll. 
Is  perhaps  the  finest  public  building  in  Lyon.  It  ha**  a  liDe 
front  with  a  clock-tower  rising  from  tbe  centre.  Il  wa« 
built  AD.  1646-55,  by  Simon  Maupin,  and  is  constdsnd Ibe 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  £urope,  except  that  oC  Am* 
sterdam.  It  forms  one  side  of  tbe  Place  des  Tcrrans; 
another  side  is  formed  by  the  former  Benedirhn^  nhhc^cl 
St  Pierre,  now  called  '  lis  Palais  du  Comm<-3  xOk* 

It  is  used  as  an  exchange,  a  repository  for  st  '  -ettiti 

or  collections  of  obj€^cts  of  science  and  art,  a  plaice  Lf 
meeting  for  several  learned  societies,  a  school  of  msirui- 
tion  m  drawing,  anatomy,  &c.,  and  for  other  pur|»Mn. 
The  prefect^s  office,  formerly  a  Dominican  convimt,  a 
remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its  beauty.  It  h»% 
a  tolerably  extensive  ganlen.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  cir  liuk^ 
pital,  and  the  H(^pital  de  ta  Cbariti^,  destined  for  fouirii- 
lings  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  jK>or,  front  the  bs^nkstif 
the  Rh6ne ;  the  former  is  a  building  of  noble  extent  tod 
appearance,  \*iih  a  fine  dome  in  the  centre.  There  irr 
several  theatres;  the  Grand  Theatre  budt  by  Soulllotku 
been  lately  replaced  by  a  new  building. 

The  population  of  Lyon  in  1826  was  145.675:  tills  mini- 
ber  probably  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Vaixc,  La  Dtii 
Ronsse,  and  La  Guiilolii^re.  In  H31  tbe  population  <'( 
Lyon  was  133,715;  that  of  tlie  commune  of  Va'ixc  r.ji 
4237  (of  whom  3596  were  m  the  town);  that  of  tbe  com- 
mune of  La  Croix  Rousse  was  1**213  (of  whom  9080  wero  in 
the  town);  and  that  of  the  commune  of  La  GuilMi^. 
18,294  (of  whom  about  l'2,O0U  were  in  the  town):  togdkr, 
165,459*  In  1836  ihe  population  of  Lyon  was  !5n^l(: 
and  if  we  estimate  the  increase  of  population  in  Vaift,  U 
Croix  Rousse,  and  La  Guilloti^re  to  have  been  io  jfo- 
portion  to  thai  of  Lyon,  the  a^n:regate  popubtiun  U 
the  place  witl  be  little  short  of  1^5,000.  Lyon  i%  tl^c 
greatest  manufactuiitig  town  in  France.  It<  -umL  tnanw- 
facturo  is  that  of  silk,  which  is  highly  €-'  :  lh( 

durability  of  the  colours  and  tliC  good  taste  i  _     ^^nk 

^lixed  fabrics  of  gilk  and  cotton  and  of  silk  and  wuol  sc 
mainifaclurcd  ;  also  shawls,  crapes,  silk  stocking*,  gold  lad 
silver  stuffs,  nliands,  and  embroidery.  The  greater  fiart  v( 
the  silk  produced  in  France  h  worked  up  in  the  loomi  d 
Lyon;  and  a  large  supply  is  dniwn  from  Italy.  TbcsiU 
from  the  worms  reared  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbcniv 
is  naturally  of  a  pure  white.  In  182B  the  numburt 
tories  or  smaller  esliiblishments  for  the  silk  m« 
ture  in  all  its  branches  was  7140  within  the 
of  Lyon;  tbe  looms  were  18,829;  to  which  may  bt 
added,  for  tiie  suburbs  and  the  communes  within  tibout 
fiHeen  miles  of  Lyon  on  every  side,  about  5li00  or  twfli* 
looms:  rnakini^  in  all  24,000  to  25,000  looms  for  the 
district  of  which  Ibis  town  is  the  centre.  The  bat  manu- 
facture, tboUK'li  it  ha*  declinecl  from  its  former  tlourt^iti!) 
eonditiun,  is  »«iili  considerable.  Good  earthenware  is  niiit« 
and  gt)ld-wire  drawing  is  managed  with  great  skill,  AiBNC 
the  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade  iire  th«*CdD- 
dition  des  Soies.*  where  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  difpttul 
the  silk  brought  to  the  city,  that  it  may  be  cffcctualiT <i^ 
prived  of  the  moisture  caniracted  in  the  throwiu^-mtiii  cf 
on  the  road ;  the  d*.^p*5t  for  colonial  produce  and  foctt^n 
goods;  and  the  depik  far  salt.  Among  the  suborddBif 
branches  of  industry  nre  printing  and  bookselling,  aad  ibe 
manuCaclure  of  printed  cotton?^,  piijier  hangings,  artiflctal 
(lowers,  iron  goods,  pliite,  jewellery,  glass,  and  hatd 
There  are  breweries  and  curriei's'  shops.  Trade  b  i 
on  in  grr^ccries.  spiees,  and  wines.  Chesnuta  fbrmj 
considerable  article  of  trade:  they  are  brouj^ht  chictff  fNB 
the  depart  menta  of  Ardcclie,  Loire,  Isere,  and  Var.  nrA  sw 
sent  from  Lyon  to  various  parts.  The  town  is  the 
of  the  fine  woollens  of  Eibaiuf,  Sedanj  and  Lou , 
which  it  supplies  the  other  towns  of  the  south ;  and  af  'i** 
oils  and  soaps  of  Provence,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
Languedoc,  which  it  despatches  to  the  north  <*t  Ftant* 
The  mercantile  men  of  Lyon  have  the  reputation  of  ekm 

attention  lo  business,  exactness  in  c.ilri>«"'     > — • -« 

their  umlertakingss,  and  strictness  in  tl 
engagements.     Wealth   is   more  equaL,    ,,,:,._,.   :._.. 
other  great  commercial  towus,  nntl  capitalists  arc  IcMVitb- 
jeci  lo  great  vicissitudes.     Luxury  has  mnile  leva  ptogrsis 
here  than  in  similar  places.     Fondness  fur  the  coiintfy  ii  % 
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eristic  of  the  inh{ibitant«.  The  beautiful  environs 
town  are  studded  with  country-houses;  and  on  holt- 
e  vast  population  pours  out  of  the  town  in  swarnis 
>'  a  purer  air.  Science  and  art  are  more  cultivated 
most  other  trading  towns ;  they  are  however  valued 
for  their  bearing  on  commerce  and  manufactures, 
m  is  the  seat  of  an  Acad6mie  Universitaire,  the  circuit 
h  comprehends  the  departments  of  Ain,  Loire,  and 
There  is  a  public  library  of  92,000  volumes  anfl 

00  (some  authorities  say  1500)  manuscripts.  There 
ools  of  theology  and  medicine ;  a  seminary  for  the 
K)d ;  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  belles-lettres,  and 
id  various  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
Ige.  There  are  three  hospitals,  a  subscription  dis- 
,  a  maternity  society,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
ly  other  charitable  mstitutions.     The  archbishopric 

(now  united  to  that  of  Vienne)  is  very  antient* 
rese  comprehends  the  departments  of  RhCne  and  of 
the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  the  bishops  of 
Langres,  Dijon,  St.  Qaude,  and  Grenoble.  Tliere 
rotestant  consistory  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
jyale  of  Lyon  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  depart- 
'  Ain,  Loire,  and  Rhone :  there  are  two  prisons  in 
1,  and  several  subordinate  judicial  courts  and  fiscal 
There  are  a  mint,  a  royal  powder  refining-house« 
yal  snuff  manufactory.  Lyon  is  the  capital  of  tho 
th  military  division,  which  includes  the  depart- 
r  Rh5ne,  Loire,  Cantal,  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  Haute 

g  the  eminent  natives  of  Lyon  were  the  Roman 
i  Qaudius  and  Caracalla,  the  poet  Sidonius  Apol- 
the  architect  Philibert  Delorme,  who  built  the 

;  the  botanist  Jussieu,  and  Mar6chal  Suchet 
•rondissement  of  Lyon  comprehends  an  area  of  501 
liles;  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  292,370;  in 
330,044.  It  contains  126  communes,  and  is  dividefl 
antons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
lAIS,  or  LYONNAIS,  a  province  of  France  pre- 
;he  Revolution,  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  of 
ifch  was  the  capital  of  it.  It  was  bounded  on  thu 
r  Bourgogne ;  on  the  east  by  the  principality  of 

the  district  of  Bresse,  and  the  province  of  Dau- 
>m  all  which  it  was  separated  by  tne  Sadne  and  the 
on  the  south  by  the  districts  of  Le  Vivarais  and  Le 

1  Languedoc;  on  the  west  by  Auvergne  and  L& 
lis  or  Bourbonnois.    It  was  subdivided  into  three 

Forez  on  the  west  and  south,  Le  Beaujolais  or 
is  on  the  north,  and  Le  Lyonais  proper  on  the  east 
LAis;  FoRKz];  and  comprehended  several  towns 
fon,  as  Beajeu,  Villefanche,  Fours,  Montbrison, 

8t.  Etienne,  L'Arbresle  (formerly  La  Bresle), 
t  Chamond,  and  others.  It  is.  now  divided  into 
rtments  of  RhOne  and  Loire.  The  province  of 
►ocame,  in  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the  extinc- 
e  Carlovingian  dynasty,  an  hereditary  county ;  but 
y  does  not  appear  to  have  included  the  city  of  Lyon, 
itton  of  the  county  among  the  different  branches 
.mily  led  to  the  separation  of  the  lordship  of 
s  and  the  county  of  Forez.  It  is  not  clear 
;he  district  of  Lyonais  Proper  passed  with  the  city 
ander  the  government  of  the  archbishops  of  that 
subsequently  of  the  French  crown,  or  whether  it 
>ct  to  the  county  of  Forez.    The  former  is  most 


Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  form  as  a  subgenus  of  Tcmaiia 
(Puff  Birds)  [Barbkts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  434],  under  the  femUy 
HalcyonicUe.    [Kinofishxrs,  vol.  xiil,  p.  227.] 

LYRA  (the  Harp),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  repre- 
senting the  lyre  of  Mercury  (Aratus),  of  Mercury  or  of 
Orpheus  (Hyginus).  It  is  surrounded  by  Cygnus,  Aquila, 
Herculeii,  and  the  head  of  Draco.  Its  brightest  star,  a 
Lyrw,  also  called  Vega,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  Cassiopca,  the  pole-star, 
and  the  middle  of  Ursa  Major,  this  star  may  be  seen 
neariy  in  the  perpendicular  to  that  line  drawn  through  the 
pole-star.  When  Aquila  is  known,  a  line  drawn  through 
Its  four  neighbouring  stars,  0,  ft  a,  and  y,  will  pass  through 
a  Lyr».    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows :— 
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i  was  the  country  of  the  Segusiani.  It  was  in- 
.  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima.  It 
jquently  in  the  power  of  the  Burgundians  and  of 
LS.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part,  except  the 
nvirons  of  Lyon,  was  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
re.  The  counts  of  Lyonais  and  Forez  were  vassals 
mch  crown. 

SLA,  a  genus  of  Conchifers  belonging  to  the  Mya- 
ap.  Mr. G.  B.  Sowerby  has  described  two  species: 
:to,  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  at  the  island  of  Muerte, 
to  particles  of  sand  in  eleven  fathoms  water,  and 
!omes  rather  irregular  in  form  as  it  increases  in 
the  other,  L.  brevi/rons,  found  at  Saint  Helena,  in 
1,  at  depths  ranging  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  at- 
particles  of  sand. 

INIX,  Waglor's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  with 
e  bill  defended  by  very  long  bristles,  and  both 
nearly  equal,  the  wings  very  short  and  rounded, 
il  narrow.  Exam»3?e,  Lyporm'x  striata  (Brazil). 
C .  No.  B"^ 


LYRA.  (Ornithology.)  [M;bnura.] 
LYRE  (Avpa),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed  kind, 
known,  under  various  names,  from  the  earliest  historical 
}}eriod.  The  Greeks  ascribe  its  invention,  some  to  Mercury, 
Bome  to  Apollo ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  mav  have  had 
it  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  from  Asia.  Indeed 
Holy  Writ  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  antediluvian 
origin.  Jubal,  the  seventh  only  in  descent  from  Adam, 
was  '  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;'  and 
as  by  the  word  harp  we  are  to  understand  either  the  lyre 
itself,  or  some  instrument  analoeous  to  it,  we  must,  on  sueh 
authority,  grant  to  the  son  of  Lamech  the  merit  of  being 
its  inventor.  In  our  version  of  the  Scripture,  kinnor 
(TIM)  is  rendered  by  the  word  harp,  while  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  give  the  Hebrew  term  a  Greek 
form — KtOapa,  cithara,  a  word  generally,  though  we  believe 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  \vpa,  or  lyre. 
Erroneously,  we  say,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  Lyre 
and  Cithara  (or  guitar)  were  generic  terms ;  the  first  being 
theparentof  all  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  having  no 
neck,  or  finger-board ;  the  last,  of  all  those  furnished  with  a 
neck,  and  which  finger-board  probably  was  divided  by  frets. 
[Guitar,  Harp.] 

It  is  true  that  in  all  the  remams  of  Grecian  art,  no  in- 
strument with  a  neck  is  to  be  found.    Artists  perhaps  pre- 
ferred the  more  compact  and  elegant  form  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Grecian  lyre.    The  same  taste  descended  to  the 
moderns ;  witness  the  statue  of  Handel  in  Vauxhall,  Gar- 
dens, as  Dr.  Burney  well  remarks.  Montfaucon  tells  us  that 
hii  had  examined  the  sculptured  representations  of  six  hun- 
dred antient  lyres  and  citharas,  and  found  not  one  with  a 
nock.  But  had  the  learned  father — who  was  a  most  excellent 
and  indefatigable  antiquary— lived  in  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  met  with  abundant  evidence  in  Egypt  to  prove 
that  instruments  with  necks — instruments  of  the  guitar 
ktnd,  such  as  were  subsequently  called  /ti/^#— existed  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago.    The  three-stringed  guitar, 
^ays  Mr.  Wilkinson  ^Manners  and  Customs  qf  the  Antient 
Egyptians),  was  in  use  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Egyptian 
h  istory ;  '  those  at  the  pyramids  are  apparently  of  a  date, long 
previous  to  Osrtasen,  or  the  arrival  of  Joseph.*    And  in  Ro- 
^eliini's  splendid  work  'I  Monumenti  dell*  Egitto  e  della 
Nubia'  are  many  engravings,  some  coloured,  exnibiting  in- 
struments of  great  antiquity,  resembling  in  essential  points 
the  modern  guitar,  or  lute,  with  a  neck,  but  this  much  elon- 
gated. 

The  most  antient  Grecian  lyre — said  to  have  been  formed 
by  Mercury  from  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  of  which  th* 
subjoined  is  a  representation,  as  given  by  Mersenne — 
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liad  but  tbree  strings.    That  of  Terpander  (from  Blatichi- 
ZiU0>  liad  fieven,  and  took  the  aanoxed  form — 


Timoiheua  increased  the  nutnbor  to  cloven ;  and  others 
were  gradually  added,  till  Ihuy  reached  sixteDDt  flAcun  of 
which  rendered  the  priacipal  sounds  iu  ihe  Greek  scale, 
and  the  sixteenth  was  the  Proi^lanibanomenos,  i.e.  the  added 
or  siqiemurncrary  bound. 

LYRIC  POETRY  is  cammonly  understood  to  ho  that 
"kind  uf  poelry  which  is  composed  in  order  to  musical  reci- 
tation, hilt  the  cpithot  haii  been  transferred  to  all  kinds  of 
"Verse  partaking  in  any  degree  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to 
-which  it  WJLH  at  first  applied.  Thus  we  hear  of  lyrical  bal- 
ladsi  the  greater  part  of  which  rai|;htwith  as  groat  propriety 
be  called  epicah  and  of  lyric  measures  in  Horace,  where 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  wore  sung,  and  no 
Alness  for  tlie  purpose  of  tuusical  rehearB»l«  In  a  former 
tirlicle  [Epic  Poetry]  wo  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  a 
disjtinction  between  epic  and  lyric  poetry  more  satisfactory 
than  common  language  allows ;  but  there  is  surely  no  ini- 
propriety  in  giving  a  decided  meaning  to  words  which  have 
usually  been  understood  in  a  confused  sense,  particularly 
when,  as  in  tho  present  cuse^  the  same  senses  have  been 
opphcd  to  each,  so  as  not  only  to  eonfuse  hut  to  confound 
ihem.  Pursuing  then  the  course  ^hich  we  have  pointed 
out,  lyric  poetry  must  bo  dollnetl  as  that  class  of  poetry 
which  has  referenco  to  and  is  engaged  in  delincaling  the 
composer's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  distinction  from 
epic  poctry«  which  details  eiLterual  circumstances  and 
events. 

A  very  slight  glatice  at  the  growth  of  society  will  bo 
enough  to  show  us  that  lyric  poetry  is  posterior  in  point  of 
time  to  epit%  Men  thmk  of  war  and  hunting,  of  anything 
and  everything  which  surrounds  ihem,  before  they  look  at 
themselves;  and  as  consciuusness  in  the  chdd  comes  much 
later  than  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses,  so  that  it  learns  the 
ntimes  of  many  objects  before  it  begins  to  call  itself  '  I  *;  so 
in  the  development  of  national  life  the  epic  i>enod  comes 
before  the  lyric*  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  favourites  for 
centuriL'S  before  the  invention  of  an  epigram  or  a  chorus  ; 
tho  narrative  novel  or  romance  precedes  tho  novel  of  man- 
nerm^and  our  own  epical  cycles  existed  long  before  anything 
in  the  form  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  history  of  lyrical  poetry  is  perhaps  subject  to  greater 
difficulties  than  any  other  species  of  composiition.  In  that 
nation  where  it  attained  to  its  most  perfect  growth,  it  is 
precisely  that  class  of  its  literature  which  is  to  us,  except  in 
regard  to  one  author,  a  total  blank.  Pindar  is  nearly  all 
iliMt  reuiahta  to  U3  at  the  whole  lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  and 
fwat  as  his  ivpuiathn  has  deservedly  been,  we  have  no 

va  to  ^mid^rhim  ua  paiaujouat  ty  liLj  class,  and  very 


molt 
iboi 

tis  «f 


good  reason  for  denying  to  him  what  has  com 
considered  his  right,  that  of  presenting  \is  with 
t jpe  and  example  of  a  lyric  poet.    With  almost  as  \nudi 
reason  might  be  be  called  an  epic  writer,  for   many  Ituif 
passages  occur  in  which  he  does  not  deviate  at  all  frrtm  tht 
path  of  narration,  while  in  others  again  he  is  all  hul  a  *1m* 
rnatist.    Thirl  wall   has  observed  too»  that  *  even 
certain  that  his  genius  was  unequalled,   still  it 
replace  the  freshness  which  we  might  expect  to  li 
earlier  gushes  of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  that  peculiar 
which  distinguished  each  of  the  other  noet#.  nor  ■ 
belonged  to  the  several  schools  formed  by  the  |i ; 
or  branches  of  the  nation/    We  have  thus  to   > 
Tyrtajus  the  lo&s  of  wriiings  which  kept  up  the 
of  a  whole  nation ;  in  Hipponax  and  Archilochu 
circle  of  Greek  satire  ;  in  Anacreon,  tlie  first  pert 
fruitful  subjects  of  love  and  feasting ;   and  in  M 1 1 
the  Greek  elegy,  that  offspring  of  the  sadness  which  rcdoo* 
tion  on  tho  tleeting  nature  of  human  enjoyments  prodaca. 
But  most  of  all  have  we  to  regret  that  scarcely  any  tnei 
remains  of  that  link  between  epic  and  lyric  poetry  which 
was  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy.  This  was  pr  ' 
natie>nal  form  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Grt 
having  been  for  the  raont  part  rather  the 
individual  imaginations,  which  gained  popul 
tiun  as  I  hey  found  sympathy,  much  in  tho 
modern  poetry  makes  its  way  into  notice. 

Ulrici,  in  his  very  elaborate  work  on  the  history  nf  fli 
poetry,  gives  two  as  the  principal  sources  froni    - 
poetry  wxks  derived— religious  worship,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people ;  the  iiist  of  which  elements  ts 
able  in  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  epic  poetry,  which  we  iuumI 
hieratic,  while  the  second  is  that  in  which  oonsists  the  dif- 
ference between  epic  and  lyricpoetry.   He  proceeds  to dm^ 
Greek  lyric  into  the  Doric,  ^olic,  and  Ionic  kinds:  i>h*d 
correspond  nearly,   the   first  to  what   is  to   be  found  xa 
choruses ;  the  second  to  love-songs,  such  as  Sir 
drinking-songs,  or  scolia ;  and  the  third  to  the 
gram^  and  satire  of  Callinuft,  Archilochus,  Tyu, 
jKJuax,  and  others.     We  have  no  space  to  do  lu        : 
notice  bis  division  of  tho  subject,  but  the  whole  wofk  v^J* 
repay  a  far  closer  attention. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  both  in  epic  and  in  U'-^'^* *'^ 

the  Romans  possessed  nothing  like  a  school  of  \> 

m  Greece  there  was  a  regular  progression  from  v 

schools,  eucti  of  which  supplied  many  individua 

round  a  principal  figure  in  each  class.     Virgil    ; 

are  the  types  of  Roman  epic  poetry,   and   Horace  bUuL 

almost  alone  as  a  lyric  poet.     But  to  attempt  to  give  j  b  • 

tory  of  Roman  lyric  would  be  little  else  than  to 

every  man  who  wrote  verses  from  Ennius  dow 

almost  every  one  of  them  attempted  that  as  well 

kinds  of  poetry.    The  whole  of  Latin  poetry  wr* 

a  Greek  model,  even  the  most  original  of  the  ] 

having  borrowed  hb  metres,  though  he  might  ii 

thing  else  his  own. 

It  might  perhaps  startle  any  one  to  be  told  tl 
a  hninch  of  lyric  poetry,  and  that  the  most  iropor  i 
of  Roman  lyric  is  satire*    But  a  careful  re  view- 
nit  ion  with  which  we  started  cannot  fail  to  ex^ 
Satire  is  essentially  lyrical  or  subjective  in  its  nal 
the  Roman  satire  more  so  than  the  Greek,  inasmi 
partakes  far  less  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  or  ludicr 
script  ion,  and    deals   more  with  general   than  wi 
vidual  traits  of  character.     In  their  satire   it  is  I; 
must  look  for  information  on  Homan  modes  of  thai 
and  feeling'     It  wa.s  or  at  least  appears  to  us  tobav 
the  only  outlet  which  the  Imperid  tyranny  gave  to 
and  noole  spirit  of  Rome  in  her  best  days,  and  it 
astonisliing  how  far  this  liberty  was  employed*    Whil 
was  in  earlier  days  we  cannot  tell,  except  as  far  as  Hi 
description  of  Lucilius  avails.    The  words  may  meaa 
anything,  but  wc  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
took  much  more  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  than  * 
times.     To  the  satire  we  may  add  its  pow^crful  auxil 
epigram,  the  same  in  name  but  very  diflforent  in 
from  its  Greek  fellow,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
graph,  or  even  epitaph 

The  Horatian  lyrics  merged  in  the   later  ages  of 
empire  into  a  species  of  poeti^y  muclt  though  ui: ' 
neglected,  we  mean  the  rhyming  verses  of  the  tn^ 
coi\\amiLUit\\  Hebrew  sublimity  exjpiresscd  iiituost  >uiii>iu 
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the  transition  from  scansion  to  accent,  that  is,  from  the 
antique  to  the  modem  rule  of  versification. 

English  lyrical  poetry  is  late  in  ito  full  development,  for 
to  call  our  ballads  lyrical  is  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  the 
prose  and  poetical  romances  often  give  exactly  the  same 
•tory  in  another  shape.  Wo  need  go  no  further  than  the 
Mlad  •  Mort  d'Arthur,'  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Percy's 
'Reliques.'  At  the  same  time,  though  the  form  of  these 
Imllads  is  mostly  narrative  or  epical,  there  is  often  a  strong 
mdmixtnre  of  lyrical  feeling,  as  in  *  Tlie  Jew's  Daughter,* 
•  Sir  Gauline,*  and  others.  Scarcely  any  poems  occur 
before  the  time  of  Milton  deserving  the  title  of  lyrical, 
except  perhaps  some  of  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher's 
wks  and  Shakspere's  sonnets.  In  *  Lycidas,'  *  II  Penseroso,* 
■nd  •  L'Allegro,'  we  see  almost  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 


most  beautiful  examples  our  language  can  boast.'  The 
prevalence  of  French  taste  until  the  revival  of  poetrjr  at 
tbe  dose  of  the  last  century  gave  so  artificial  a  character  to 
the  works  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  their  successors,  that  we 
cen  hardly  give  the-title  oriyrical  to  any  of  them  excepting 
the  satires  and  a  few  fine  odes.  In  our  own  day  Wordsworth 
end  Coloidge  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  we  should 
point  out  how  exclusively  lyrical  is  the  tendency  of  their 
works.  Shelly  has  combined  more  of  what  is  called  sensuous 
bemuhr  with  the  rest  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  up  a 
lyrical  poet ;  and,  among  living  poets,  Tennyson  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned  as  giving  the  greatest  promise  of  lyncal  ex- 
eellenee,  although  he  has  yet  written  so  little,  and  that 
little  has  so  many  of  the  redundancies  of  a  young  writer, 
that  it  is  hard  to  predict  with  certainty  his  future  course. 

It  is  natural  to  anticipate  what  may  be  tbe  course  of 
poetry  in  our  own  time,  and  perhaps  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  on  the  side  of  its  taking  a  lyrical  or  subjective  cha- 
racter. Novels  have  shut  out  the  drama,  and  epic  poetry  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  age ;  so  that  if 
our  children  arc  to  have  any  poetry  at  all,  it  must  appa- 
rently partake  largely  of  a  lyrical  character,  and  that  pro- 
beb^  not  unmixed  with  satire,  of  which,  since  the '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  we  have  had  scarcely  a  spe- 
cimen. 

(Ulrici's  Gegchichie  der  Hellenischen  Dichtkunst; 
Dunlop's  HUt  qf  Roman  Literature;  Quarterly  Review^ 
articles  on  Pindar  and  Horace.) 

LYKICS  are  those  verses  which  are  commonly  used  in 
^rical  poetry.  Such  are  those  of  Pindar,  of  Horace's  odes, 
and  of  the  tragic  and  comic  choruses.  They  are  generally 
shorty  in  order,  as  is  said,  to  agree  better  with  the  time  of 
any  music  which  might  have  been  intended  to  accompany 
them.  The  old  grammarians  divided  all  verses  into  those 
in  which  the  metre  was  repeated  in  each  line  (jcariL  trrixov), 
SQch  as  hexameters,  iambics,  and  trochaics,  and  those 
which  require  more  lines  than  one  to  make  up  a  system 
(conk  cv9rrifia),  as  in  the  case  of  Sapphic  or  Alcaic  verses, 
or  a  choric  strophe.  Tlie  latter  division  contains  almost  all 
the  Ivric  metres  known,  including  nearly  all  Horace's  odes, 
all  Pindar's,  and  all  the  choruses  and  even  anaprostic 
systems.  Of  these  strophes  a  further  division  has  been 
made,  into  longer,  such  as  Pindar,  Stesichorus,  Simonides, 
and  the  Greek  dramatists  employed ;  and  shorter,  such  as 
those  of  the  earlier  Ionian  and  iEolian  poets,  of  their  imi- 
tators, and  of  Seneca,  besides  rare  examples  in  the  Greek 
dramatists. 

Hermann  further  distinguishes  the  longer  strophes  into 
I>orian,  iEolian,  and  Lydian,  of  which  he  gives  examples 
from  Pindar  to  prove  that  the  first  was  used  where  im- 
pressiye  majesty  was  requisite,  the  second  to  give  a  notion 
of  rapidity  and  vehemence,  and  the  third  as  possessing  part 
of  the  qualities  of  each. 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  it  is  at  all  events  a  curious 
point,  why  lyrical  poems  are  generally  divided  into  lines  so 
much  shorter  than  heroic.  Tliat  such  was  the  case  in  Greek 
and  Roman  poetry  is  certain,  and  it  is  not  explained  by 
•■ying  that  they  were  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  for  surely 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer's  long 
hexameters  were  chanted  as  Anacreon's  short  iambics,  and 
luusiG-mi^ht  be  as  well  adapted  to  one  as  to  the  other.* 
Perhaps  it  is  better  accounted  for  by  considering  that  a  ly- 
rical poem  does  not  consist  of  descriptions,  where  the  same 
sense  may  be  expressed  in  many  wajs,  but  in  thoughts, 
which;  to  be  striking,  must  be  terse.  Take  for  example  the 
Ihmous  verses — 

•Tb«SaiitnuB'icbonisia*]>nFkiiKliitt*is  pwfKtly  adapted  to  lus- 


[  'Yyuitvfiv  ft€v  apiarov  av^pl  ^vanf' 

iivnpov  dl,  KoXbv  ^vAv  ykvio^at' 
rit  rphop  Sk,  nXovrtiv  ABoXiOQ' 
Kai  rb  rirapTov,  tifiifv  furd  rdv  tftiKuv, 

Hesiod  would  probably  have  spun  them  out  into  fivo  or 
six  hexameters,*  inserting  epithets  and  expanding  at  plea- 
sure, but  converting  each  from  the  expression  of  a  moral 
sentiment  in  which  the  hearer  is  supposed  to  agree,  into  the 
inculcation  of  a  precept  of  prudence  which  he  is  to  follow. 
(Hermann,  Elementa  Doctrina  Metricce.) 

LYRIOCE'PHALUS.    [Iouanid.«.] 

LYRU'RUS.    [Black-Cock;  Tktraonid;e.] 

LYS.    [Belgium;  Scheldb.] 

LYSANDER,  a  Spartan,  who  rose  to  eminence  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  b.c.  407.  Having  about  him  little  of  the  old  Spar- 
tan severity,  and  being  ready  to  sacrifice  that  personal  and 
national  pride  and  inflexibility,  which  were  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  to  personal  or 
oational  interests,  he  gained  in  an  unusual  degree  the  re- 
gard and  confidence  of  his  Persian  allies.  This  he  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to 
obtain  from  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persian  viceroy  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantage,  the  addition  of 
an  obelus  daily  (rather  more  than  a  penny)  to  every  seaman 
in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  During  his  year's  command  he 
defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Antiochus,  as 
lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  at  Notium.  In  September.  406, 
he  was  superseded  by  Callicratidas ;  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Arginusce.  The  allies  then 
petitioned  that  Lysander  might  be  re-appointed.  It  was 
contrary  to  Spartan  law  to  entrust  the  fleet  twice  to  the 
same  person ;  but  this  difficulty  was  evaded  by  nominating 
another  person  commander-in-chief,  and  sending  Lysander 
as  lieutenant  with  the  command  in  Asia.  He  soon  justi- 
fied the  preference,  by  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  ^gos- 
potami,  m  the  Hellespont,  where  1 70  Athenian  ships  were 
taken.  This  in  effect  finished  the  war.  Receiving  as  he  went 
the  submission  of  her  allies,  Lysander  proceeded  leisurely 
to  Athens,  and  blockaded  the  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings 
marched  into  Attica  and  invested  the  citv,  which,  un- 
assaulted,  was  reduced  bv  the  sure  process  of  famine.  The 
cafntulation  being  settlea,  b.c.  404,  Lysander  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  entering  as  a  victor  the  Peirseus,  unvioiated 
by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  since  the  Persian  invasion. 

His  services  and  reputation  gained  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing weight  in  Sparta ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  oontestea  suc- 
cession his  influence  was  powerful  in  raising  Agesilaus  to 
the  throne.  He  accompanied  that  eminent  statesman  and 
soldier  during  his  first  campaign  in  Asia,  where  his  popu- 
larity and  renown  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade;  and  an 
estrangement  resulted,  in  which  Lysander  behaved  with 
temper  and  wisdom.  About  b.c.  396  he  returned  to  Sparta. 
In  the  following  year,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Thebes^ 
he  was  sent  into  Phocis,  to  collect  contingents  from  the 
northern  allies,  a  task  for  which  his  name  and  popularity 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fit  Having  done  this,  and  being 
on  his  way  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  slain  by  the  Thebans,  at  Haliartus  in 
Boeotia.  The  force  which  he  had  collected  dispersed ;  and 
the  war  came  at  once  to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, B.C.  395. 

It  is  said  that,  urged  by  ambitious  hopes,  he  meditated  a 
scheme  for  abolishing  the  hereditary  right  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  and  rendering  the  Spartan  throne  elective* 
and  that  he  had  tampered  largely  with  different  oracles  to 
promote  this  scheme.  The  contemporary  Xenophon  how- 
ever makes  no  mention  of  this  rumour.  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  an  appendix  to  his  fourth 
volume  of  the  •  History  of  Greece.'  [Alcibiades;  Athens; 
Agesilaus.] 
(Plutarch's  Life  of  Lysander  ;  Xenophon's  Hellenica.) 
LY'SIAS,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  was  bom  at 
AtheuH,  B.C.  458.    His  father  Cephalus  was  a  native  of 

*  In  the  following  vayt— 

'Q  Ucpo*^  t6^  dpiOTov  Ivix^ovloiQ  &vdpuiiroiQ, 
AoifioijQ  Ik  niXa^pov  Kai  dxcx^ea  vovtrov  IXavvnv 
T»/c  Sk  0v^t  KaXiJQ  nirkxtiv,  rSde  Mrtpov  aivu' 
Kai  rb  rgirovy  irXotircTv  <Sl$6\ia;^  rVx^xlyv  ti^  ^^K»v«v 
fB(i»u  irioroiaiv  lubv  li&iiuv  &Vov  ^  ^T^vt\«^u>v. 


Symciiso,  who  settled  at  Aibeus  during  tbe  lime  of  Peri' 
ties ;  be  was  a  peroon  of  coiisidtirable  wealth,  and  lived  on 
inUtnati!  terms  with  Pericles  and  Socrates.  His  bouse  is 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  celebrated  dialogues  of  Plato's 
'  Republic/ 

Lysitus,  at  the  age  of  fift&en,  went  lo  Thurium  in  Italy, 

Kith  his  brother  Polemarchus,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 

colony.     Here  he  remained   for  thirty-two  years  j  but  in 

f  ConBequence  of  bis  supporting  the  Athenian  interests,  he  was 

1  obliged  (o  leave  Italy  after   the   failure  of  the   Athenian 

expedition  in  Sieily.     He  returned  to  Athens  B.C.  ^11*  and 

carried  on,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Polemarclms,  an 

extensive  manufactory  of  shields,  in  which  they  employed 

Rs  manv  as  llO  slaves.    Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidily 

!  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants ;  thoir  house  was  attacked  one  evening 

\  l»y  an  armed  force,  while  Lysias  was  cutertaining  a  few 

f  friends  at  supper  ;  their  property  was  iieized^  and  Polemar- 

chus  was  taken  te  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  exe- 

I  cuted  (B.C.  404).     Lysias,  by  bribing  sume  of  the  soldiers, 

escaped  to  the  Pireous,  and  sailed  from  thence  lo  Mcgara. 

11^  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  escape   in  bis 

oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  been  one  of  the 

[  Thirty  Tyrants. 

Lysias  actively  assisted  Thrasyhulus   in   his  enterprise 

I  iigainst  the  Thirty ;  he  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of 

I  money  from  his  own  resources  and  those  of  bis  friends,  and 

[  hired  a  txmsideralilc  body  of  soldiers  at  bis  own  expense.  In 

return  for  these  services  Thrasyhulus  propo^d  a  decree,  by 

\  ViUhh  the  right  of  cilijtenship  should  be  conferred  upon 

I  Lysias  ;  but  in  ctmsequence  of  some  informality  this  decree 

I  Vk'OA  never  caiTied  into  eOfect.    He  was  however  allowed  the 

peculiar  privdeges  which  were  sometimes  granted  to  re&i- 

uent  aliens  (nametyj   iVortXfja)*     Lysias  appears  to   have 

I  died  about  b,c.  378, 

Tilt*  author  of  (be  life  of  Lysias,  attributed  to  Plutarch, 
I  mentions  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  ortttions  uf  Lysias; 
[two  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  allowed  to  be  go- 
[nuine.  At  present  there  are  thirty-four  extant,  attributed 
[to  tbis  orator.  But  some  of  these  may  not  be  genuine;  and 
at  least  the  *  Epitaphius'  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
[bein^  by  another  hand, 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  written  a  laboured  essay 

kon  the  style  and  merits  of  Lysias.     He  allows  him  almost 

I  every  excellence  except  those  of  sublimity  and  the  power  of 

rltrongly  moving  the  passions.     *  His  style,*  he  observes,  *  is 

Unt  so  well  adai)ted  to  show  I  be  power  of  art  a^  to  rcpresetit 

the  truth  uf  nature.*     In  nan'ating  events  or  circumstances, 

fDionysius  considers  him  as  superior  to  all  the  omlors,  and 

as  the  rule  and  model  in  this  department  of  the  art.    The 

[•Apology^  fur  the  death  of  Eratosthenes'  is  a  pattern  of 

laimple  and  iterspieuoui*  narration. 

I  According  to  Suidas  and  other  antient  biographers, 
[Lysias  albij  wrote  sume  treatises  on  the  art  of  oratory  (which 
lEe  is  said  by  Cicero  {Brut^  c.  12)  to  have  taught),  and  dis- 
Jcour^es  on  love,  Tbere  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on  luve, 
Iwhich  bears  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  has  been  ediled 
Iby  Haenisb.  Lcip.,  1^27,  but  this  work  evidently  belongs  to 
lO  much  later  period  in  Greek  literature. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  of  Lysias  is  by  Bekker.   Use* 

|ful  editions  have  also  been  pubUs'lied  hy  Taylor,  173S;  by 

^Toertiwh,  18-29 ;   and  by  Franz,    lyai,     Lysias  has  Ijeeu 

translated  into   French  by  Auger,  Paris,   17 b3,  and  into 

English  by  Gillies,  together  with  the  orations  of  Isocnitcs, 

Lundon,  1778. 

iDiunysius  of  Hahcarnassus;   Life  (/ Ly#iM*,  attributed 

fto  Plularch;  Pbotius,  C,  261 ;  Life  of  Lysim,  prefixed  to 

Wayhn's  editi<»n,) 

I  LYSI'DICE,  Savigny*s  name  fur  a  genus  of  Dorsi- 
VhrafickiaiP  Annelids  [DoRsmnANCHixTA],  which,  with  jaws 
llikc  thnse  o^  Eunice  (Cuv.),  or  even  mnre  numerous  than  in 
lihat  iurni,  and  uflen  unequal  in  number,  have  only  three 
lltniiacles,  and  cirrhi  for  brmichife.  See  Savigny  {E^. 
AnnfiL),  and  Uuvier  {Begne  Ant  mail. 

LYSI'MACHUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
[. Great,  was  horn  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  tamily,  (Justin, 
latv.  3.)  In  the  general  distribution  of  the  provinces,  or 
ntrapies.to  the  chief  Macedonian  officers  after  the  death  of 
[Alexander,  Lysimachus  received  Thrace  and  tbe  neigh- 
ibouring  countries.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty 
|that  he  obtained  possession  of  the  province  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  ;  he  was  vigorously  opposed  hy  Seulhes, 
"king  of  llirace,  and  other  tialive  princes,  and  it  was  some 
tmtf  b^fot^  lus  pQwei  if  a*  iJrmly  eutabliihed  in  the  country. 


inis 


In  B.C.  314  he  joined  Cassunder,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucci  in 
their  endeavour  to  cheek  the  power  of  Aniigonus  [Antigo- 
Nus,  p.  JtJ2];  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
take  an  actue  part  against  A  ntigoims,  in  consequence  of  tHe 
revolt  of  many  Thracian  tribes  who  had  been  excited 
Anligonus  to  make  war  against  bim.  The  peace,  wbi 
was  made  between  the  contending  parties  bx.  311,  lui^t 
only  for  a  sliort  time;  and  the  war  was  continued  vtiii 
various  success  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Autigonus,  in  Gieeie,  roused  ihe  confederates  lu  make  more 
vigorous  exertions ;  and  Lysimachus  was  accordingly  sent 
into  Asia  Minor,  n.c.  3ii2,  where  be  took  several  pl:ices«  and 
acquired  immense  plunder.  Antigonus  hastened  to  meet 
him,  but  could  not  force  him  to  a  battle.  In  the  following 
yeiu'  Lysimachus.  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  foroet 
uf  Seleucus,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia*  where  a 
bloody  battle  \^as  ibught^  in  which  Antigonus  was  kdkd 
and  his  army  entirely  defeated. 

The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysiniachus  obtained  the  uorlh-«e*teni 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  Ho  shortly  afterwards  married  Ar- 
sinoe,the  sister  Qi  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  eldest 
son  Agalhocies  had  already  raaiTied  Lvsaudra,  tlie 
sister  of  Arsinoe.  In  b,c.  'lh%  he  obtmnect  possesaion 
throne  of  Macedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  f 
who  had  laid  claims  to  tbe  kingdom,  to  retire  to  his 
dominions.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Lysimachus  appears 
been  fortunate,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  emb 
by  family  dissensions  and  intestine  commolions,  Arsinoe, 
fearful  lest  her  « hildren  should  be  exposed  after  the  deiili 
of  her  husband  lo  the  violence  of  A  gat  bodes,  persuaded 
Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agathocks  had  be«fun 
able  and  successful  general ;  he  was  a  great  favourite  vith 
the  people,  who  deeply  resented  his  death  ;  arid  Lysimadiui 
found  himself  involved  in  almost  open  war  with  his  *ub- 
jectfi.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agatbocles,  fled  to  Babylon, 
and  entreated  Seleucus  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus. 
The  iSyriun  kh>g  was  wdling  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  troubled  state  of  his  rival's  kingdom  ;  but  Lysimachus, 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asia,  and  felt  iaft 
balUe  vviih  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  Appian(5i/r-,  c.  64),  and  in  hisseveaty- 
fourth,  according  to  Justin  (xvii,  1), 

The  town  of  Lysimachio  was  founded  hy  this  monarch  on 
the  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  Thracian  Chenoiwse 
with  the  mainland ;  its  position  was  about  midway  betweca 
Puelya  and  Curdia,  from  which  latter  town  most  of  I  be 
pojnilation  were  removed  lo  the  new  city  of  Lydmachus. 

(Diodurus  Siculus;  Justin;  Plutarch's  Life  oj  Dmt- 
trim ;  Pausanias,  i.,  cc.  0,  1  u ;  Droysen,  GeichichU  dff 
Nac/f/oiger  A  lexaii ders.) 
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Cuin  of  LyMtDActiUA. 
Utilisti  MuiMsam.        SUwr,       Actujil  SU«. 


LYSIPPUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of  en* 
tiquit),  was  burn  at  Sicyon.  He  was  particularly  disiinguisbed 
by  his  statues  in  bronze,  whicli  are  saitl  to  have  been  supiffifli 
to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  He  introduced  gfcat 
improvements  in  bisartt  by  making  the  head  smaller,  and 
giving  to  the  body  a  more  easy  and  natural  posiition'lhw 
was  usual  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  PUny  iofonn* 
us  that  his  statues  were  admired  among  other  thmgs  (at 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  always  executed. 
(Plin.,  xxxiv.  8.} 

Lysippus  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  11 4th  Ohmpiad  r»,c 
324),  contemiwrary  with  his  brother  Lysistratus,  Sthenis* 
Euphronides,  Sostralus,  Ion,  and  Silanion.  He  is  said  lo 
have  been  3elf-taught,  and  to  have  attained  his  exeellenne 
by  studying  nature  alone.  His  talents  were  appreciiled 
by  his  contemiKjraries ;  the  diflerent  cities  of  Greece  wew 
anxious  to  obtain  his  works  ;  and  Alexander  is  reported  lo 
have  said,  that  m  ooe  ishould  paiut  him  but  Apell€9i  and 
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sent  him  in  brome  except  Lyaippns.  (Plin^  vii. 
d  Div.,  y.  12.)  His  reputttiOD  lurrifed  hii 
f  of  bis  most  celebrated  works  were  brought  to 
tiich  they  were  held  in  so  much  esteem,  that 
aid  to  have  almost  excited  an  insurrection  by 
itatue  of  Lysippus,  called  ApoxTomenos*  ftom 
tbs,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Agrippa,  to 
ce. 

s  said  to  have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the 
it  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  7) ;  many  of  which  were  colos- 

Piiny,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Vitnivius  have 
ig  lists  of  his  works;  of  which  the  most  cele- 
ir  to  have  been,  various  statues  of  Alexander 
different  periods  of  his  life ;  a  group  of  ecjues- 

of  those  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
be  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  fbur  horses  at 
colossal  statue  at  Tarentum ;  a  statue  of  Her- 
yzitL  in  Acamania,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
lome;  and  a  statue  of  Opportunity  («aipoc)» 
as  a  youth  with  wings  on  lus  ankles,  on  the 
g  from  the  earth. 

9  numerous  pupils  of  Ljrsippus,  the  most  cele- 
lares,  who  executed  the  colossal  figure  at  Rhodes. 
luloria  Naturalis;  Pausanias;  Junius,  De 
mm,  p.  109-116.) 

TA,  Risso^s  name  for  a  genus  of  Maerurau9 
utaceanSf  allied  to  the  Shrimps. 
/CEJS.a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  Exogens, 


Lythrum  Salicaria. 
kl;  2.  a  calyx  cut  open  and  abowing  Um  ituerlion  of  the 
oireno  soctMU  of  an  ovary;  i,  a  lipe  capiole,  ¥rilh  ila  foar 


the  essential  chaimcter  of  which  is  to  have  a  tubular  calyx 
with  oonsnieoous  complete  ribs,  petals  inserted  into  the 
orifice  of  tne  calyx,  stamens  sprinfi^ng  ftom  its  base  or  mid- 
dle, and  a  superior  polysoermous  ovary.  They  are  most 
near  Melastomaces  and  Onagraoess.  The  order  contains 
few  idants  of  any  interest  Some  of  the  genus  Lagerstromia 
are  handsome  Indian  large-flowered  buwes,  represMited  in 
South  Amerieaby  Diplusodon ;  a  few  Ammannias  have  acrid 
leaves,  which  act  as  vesicants  when  applied  to  the  skin ;  and 
the  Henn£  dve  used  bv  Oriental  women  for  their  nub  is 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Lawsonia.  Lythrum  Salicaria,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  cut,  ii  an  English  type  of  the 
order. 

LYTTELTON,  GEORGE  LORD,  bom  in  January, 
1708-9,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  Bart^  of 
Haf^ley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Chnstchurch,  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  his  scholastic  ac- 
quirements uid  promising  talents  gained  him  much  credit 
Alter  travelling  on  the  Continent  fSr  some  time,  he  entered 
pariiament  in  1730,  connected  himself  with  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  and  acquired  emi« 
nence  and  weight  as  a  pariiamentary  speaker.  He  was  a 
fkvourite  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wates,  at  whose  court  ho 
filled  the  office  of  secretary.  Alter  Walpole's  retirement* 
Lyttelton  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  1744.  He 
was  raised  in  1756  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a 
place  for  which  his  qualifications  were  but  limited,  if  the 
story  be  true  that  he  never  could  cominehend  the  simplest 
rule  of  arithmetic.  He  resigned  that  office  to  Mr.  Leero 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  went  out  of  office  altogeth«  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  ministry  in  1759;  at  which  time  (his 
fiitber  being  dead)  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title . 
of  Baron  Lyttelton  of  Frankley.  The  rest  dT  his  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  literature.    He  died  in  1773. 

Lord  Lyttelton*s  literary  talents  in  eariy  life  won  the 
affection  of  Pbpe.  His  poetry,  though  elegant  and  tastelbl, 
does  not  rise  above  meoiocrity ;  it  has  however  gained  for 
him  a  place  in  Johnson's  *  Lives.*  Of  his  prose  works  the 
chief  are:  'Observations  on  the  Conversk>n  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St  PauV  1747,  the  result  of  those  studies  by  which, 
in  middle  life,  he  was  converted  firom  scepticism  into  a  sin- 
cere and  xeakms  believer  in  Christianity.  This  work  has 
eigoyed  a  high  reputation.  '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  1 760, 
a  popular  and  amusing  work.  'History  of  Henry  II.,'  to 
whicn  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  Revolutions  of  England, 
from  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  birth  of 
Henry  II.,  1764-7.  This  is  a  learned,  laborious,  and  va- 
luable work,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  research.  Miscella- 
neous Works,  1774.  Poetical  Works,  1785.  Lord  Lyttelton 
took  a  leading  part,  by  his '  Account  of  a  Journey  in  Wales,' 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English  to  the  beauties  of  their 
own  country ;  and  by  the  tasteliil  and  expensive  improve- 
ments in  his  celebrated  park  at  Hagley,  in  introducing  the 
modem  practice  of  landscape  gardening. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  private  character  was  exemplary;  his 
acquirements  extensive ;  his  judgment  as  a  politician  and 
man  of  the  world  penetrating.  But  his  indolence  prevented 
him  ftom  doing  iustice  to  ms  own  powers,  exposed  him  to 
imposition,  ana  led  him  into  some  embarrassments.  His 
son  Thomas  lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  early  in  1779,  also 
possess^  great  abilities,  but  wasted  and  debased  them  in  a 
profligate  and  unhappy  life. 
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La,  in  miuic^  259 

JLaaUnd,  259 

LabiTTAque's  DUinfeetinf^  li- 
Ubeo,  2^9  [quidHi  259 

lAbeo,     C.    AotistiuB    [Juiti* 

nian*§  Le^kpslntionj 
L&bia  [Forfi!cuUda] 
Labl&ti  [Lamiaceffi] 
LnbidourA  [Forfictiltd*] 
L4biau»  [Mutilliilflp] 
Labid^nut  [Cicsar] 
Labkb,  259 
Laboratory,  260 
Laborde,  J.  B.,  260 
Labour  [Wages ;  Wealth] 
Labourt    Pays    de     [Ba^qaet, 
Pay  a  des ;  Quyenne  und  Gaa- 
cognej 
Labrador  [Hudsoti^ii  Bty] 
Lab rado rite,  2G0 
Labrax,  260 
Libridto.  260 
Lal'Toidtta  [Labridv] 
L^ibnis  [Labridw] 
Labruyfn*  [Bruyere,  La  J 
Lal>uniuin,  262 
Labvriath  [Crete;  Faiotun] 
La  Caille,  262 
La  Cbitre  [Chatre,  La] 
La  Condamuie,  263 
Lae,  263 

Lacca^ltve  Istnadf  ^  264 
Lace,  264 

Laced^mon,    Lacedarmo&iatia 
Lacdytde,  265  [SprU] 

Lairerta  (conBtellation).  265 
Lttc^rtiadflP,  265 
Licbesij*  [Viperidie] 
Lachrymal  OrgaiiBt  Diseasfii  of 

th«,  266 
Lacbrymaiory,  266 
Lachia^  or  Lalwa  f  ArabU] 

Lactftotnieen,  260 

I^c^nica,  260 

Lacquering;  [jApanningJ 

LactantiiiK,  267 

LactciU,  267 

Lactic  Acid,  269 

fwictuciricum,  %8 

Lactucit  Acid,  268 

Lncima  [TrochidaeJ 

Ltidakb,  268 

Ladimum,  269 

Ladoga,  haka  [RuMia] 

Ladrone  lalands,  269 

L^uktin  [BruBitels] 

Ltttnodfpada,  270 

Laentiec,  270 

Lai?r,P.  van  rBamboccio] 

La  Fayette  [Fayette^  laj 

La  Fontaine  iFontainc^  La] 

Lagina,  271 

Ldgeratfo^'mia,  271 

Lagny.T.  F  tK271 

L%o  Maj^i)rej  271 

L&gomyi  [Leporidffi] 

LajKOOQi.  271 

L&^opus  [Tetraoaids] 

LagoR,  272 

La|;6itQniys»  272 

Lag.thnx,273 

hQot'ii  [Chiiichillid«»  vol.  vii», 

Ljii^rran^c,  272  [p,  83] 

La^riitiai,274 

La  Harpe  [Harpei  La] 

Lahira,  P,  de,  275 

Lnhii,  river  [Rhine] 

Lahore,  province,  275 

Lahore,  city,  275 
Laibsch^or  Laybach  [Illyna] 


L'AipleJOnie] 

Lainef  [Jesuita] 

Lairesse,  Qcrard,  276 

Laity,  276 

Lake,  G«rard,  276 

Lakec,  276 

Lakea  (pigToents) ,  278 

inland  [Laalajid] 

Lalande,  273 

Lama  [  Llama] 

Lama,  Lamainni,  280 

Lamantin  [VVhalea] 

Lamarck,  280 

Lamb  [Sheep] 

Lamb,  Charlei,  2S1 

LambaUe  [Cdtes  da  Nord]  ' 

Lambarde,  W-,  281 

Lambert,  John,  2b2 

Larabeth,  282 

Lambrua,  282 

Lam%o,  282 

Lamellina  [Pleurobrnncbwi] 

LameUibranchifita,  2tt3 

LamelUcoineii,  2h3 

LameUirostre*,  283 

Lamcntatioas  of  Jererotah  [Jv* 

remiah] 
Lamiices,  or  Labilitaei  263 
Lamian  War,  283 
Lamioarileii,  283 
Lammaji  Day,  283 
Lunouroux,  J.  V.  F.^  284 
Lamp  Bbdc,  284 
Lamp,  Safety,  284 
Larapomii  [Trochilidas'] 
Lam  pre  V  [PetromyzooJ 
Lamprfdiusi    j^iua    [Augusta 

Histoiia) 
Limprot«»  PTanageri] 
LampriitilB[Kingfifih*>rt,  J.  232] 
LamprotDmia  [Stornidn  J 
Lanipv'^Hla*,  285 
Lanarkiiliire,  286 
Lancaahire.  288 
Lancaster  [Lauca^ire] 
Lancaiter,  Sir  James,  300 
Lancelot  Claude  [Port  Ruyal] 
Lane  6ola,  300 

LaacenSta,or  Lantarote  [Cana- 
Lanciino  [Abruiio]  \_i^^} 

Laud,  300 
LaotJ-tajf*  300 
Landau J  301 
LaudfUi  JameSt  301 
Lander  [Quorra] 
Landeniaii  [Fitiist^re] 
Laudes,  Lea,  301 
Landea,  department,  301 
Landing  Watter.  302 
Landgrave,  3U3 
Lanrl^itaril  Fort  [Harwich] 
Landr6cy,  or  Landrede  [Nord] 
Landicape  Gardening  [ti^arden] 
Landscrona.  303 
Landihat,  303 
Laiifranc,  303 
L&ngaha  [Viperidao] 
Lan^home,  John,  303 
Langeland  [Dt;nmark;  Fiiucd] 
LangrcK,  304 
Langtoft,  Peter,  304 
Langton,  Stephen,  304 
Lan^ag«,  304 

Lao^ua  d'Oc  [France  (Lilera* 
Languedoc,  320  [lure)] 

Languedoc,  Canal  de  [France] 
Lloiadar  [Shrike*] 
Laai6gerus  f  Nudibranchiata] 
Lanner  [Falcomdse,  toI*  %.i  P* 

181] 
Lamuoo,  322 


Liniium,  322 
Lantina,  322 
Lanticr,  322 
Lanci,  323 
La6coon,  323 

Laomed^a,  324 

Laon»3£4 

Laoa,  324 

Lapis  L&tuli  [Laiulile] 

Liipithffi  [Gentaura] 

Laplace,  325 

Laplaud,  328 

La  PUta  [Plata,  La] 

Laply^aia  [Tectibmnchiata] 

Lapte  [Legacy] 

Lapwing  [Plovers] 

Lar,  Lariitan  [Peraia] 

Laraab  [Maroceo] 

Larceny,  329 

Larch  Tree  f  Abies] 

Larchir,  P.  U.,  332 

Lard  [Fat] 

Lardner,  Nn  332 

Lari^betio.  332 

Largo,  332 

Lari^H,  332 

LiridB,  332 

Lari«iKi  [Thestaly] 

Larka,  337 

Laraica  [CypToa] 

LlrridB,338 

Larunda  [Leemodipoda] 

Larra,  338 

Larv&ria,  339 

LaryngfHs  [Croup] 

Larynx,  339 

Laacaris,  C,  342 

Lsacani,  A.  J.,  342 

Later,  342 

Lasiopy'ga  [Pygathriit] 

LasHOj  Orlando  di,  343 

Latakta  [Syria] 

Latakoo,  or  Lictakoo,  343 

Latinia,  343 

Lateran,  343 

Lathe  [Kent] 

Lathe  [Turning] 

Lathria  [Muscicapidiel 

LFitimer,  Hugh,  344 

Latfni.  345 

Latiwum  Jua,  348 

Latitude  [Longitude  and  La- 
titude] 

Latitude,  Methods  of  Finding 
[Loogiludo  and  Latitudei 
Methods  of  Finding] 

Lfttium,349 

Latreille,  350 

Latrobite,  351 

Lalua   Rcdum   [Ellipse ;    Hy* 
perbola ;  Parabola] 

Laud,  William,  35  i 

Laudaoum  [Opium] 

Lauunburg,     or     Saxe-Laucn- 
burg,  3r>2 

Laugbarne  [Caemiarthenaliire] 

Laughter,  353 

Laumonite,  353 

Launceston,  353 

Latir&cca,  354 

Laureate,  Poet,  354 

Lsurine,  354 

Laurtu,  354 

Lausanne^  355 

Lausiti,  or  Luiatia,  355 

Lava,  356 

Laval*  357 

Lavindiila  Sptca,  357 

Lavftter,  357 

Lavaur  [Tarn] 

Lavender,  353 


Laver,  358 

Lavoiaier,  35S 

Lav6ro.  Terra  di|  359 

Law,  360 

Law,  John,  363 

Law,  William,  364 

Law,  Edmund,  365 

Law  Merchant  {Ut  lUol^ 

La  wet,  Henry,  3ii!>  [^ 

Lawett  William,  3I>5 

Lawn,  366 

Lawrence,  St^  river  [CMi] 

Lawrence,  Six  Tb4NUAft,  3ti 

Lawft6oia,  367 

Lay  Brothers,  367 

Laybach  [Hlyria] 

Layering,  367 

Liidite,  35B 

LatxaT6ni  [Naptei] 

Lazieretto,  366 

Ua  River    [Etaet  j  8irti#| 

thire] 
Leach,  WtmamElf€id,3«a 
Lead,  368 

Lead,  Medical  Pk^pertin 
Lead,  Black  rPloinb«»] 
Leaf,  374 
Leaf  Bud,  375 
L«ague,  375 

League  [Guise,  Dukrt  ^f] 
Leake,  Admiral  Sir  John.  SIS 
Leamington  [Warwickakirtj 
L«ap  Year,  377 
Leate,  377 

Leate  and  Release,  37$ 
Leatt  Squarea,  Biethod  of,  S71 
Leather,  379 
Leaven  [Bread] 
Lebadoea,  Livadla  [Bmtiftl 
Lebanon  [Syria] 
Le  Blanc  [Blanc^U] 
Lcbrun,  Charles,  380 
Lecce,  380 
Lectouro  [Gers] 
Lecythidikcev,  3S0 
Ledbury  [Herefordahin] 
Ledoujt,  C.  N»,  381 
Ledyard,  John,  3b I 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  3&2 
Leeches,  3^2 

Leeches,  Medical  Use  ol|3U 
Leeds.  384 
Leek  [Staffordshire] 
Leer,  388 
Lcet,  388 
Leeuwardeu,39i 
Legacy,  391 
Legale,  392 
Legend,  392 
Legendre,  392 
Leger  Lines  and  ^|«eei|Mj 
Leghorn  [Livomo] 
Legion,  393 
Legiftlatinn,  394 
LegnAgo  [Verona] 
Legrand,  J.  G.,  396 
Legumin,  396 
LeKtimindtifi,  396 
Leibnitt,  397 
Leicester  [  Leicestershii 
Leicester,  Karl  of,  400 
Leicestershire,  400 
Leighlin,  409 
Leighton,  Robert,  409 
Leighton  Busaard,  409 
Leiningvn,  409 
Leinster,  409 
Leioc^phalus  [Ignanid»] 
Leiolamiufl  [Igitanidv] 
Lei61epis    [Agama,  voU 

192 ;  Iguamd*] 
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m  [Iguaoids] 

Lepidodendron,  438 
Lepidophyllum,  439 

Lex  [Law] 

Lex  Mercat6ria,  456 

Ina),  410 

Lepid6ptera,  439 

Lexicon  [Dictionary] 
Lexington  [Massachnaettt] 

circle,  410 

Lepidostrobua,  440 

%,410 

Lep6rid«,  440 
Lepra,  442 

Leybouro,  William,  456 

2 

Leyeeat^a,  456 

1,  circle,  412 

Leprosy  [Lepra] 

Leyden,456 

2,  town,  41 2 

L^ptides,  442 

Leyden  PMal  [Electricity] 

50unty,412 

Leptochonchua,  443 

Leyden,  Lucaa  van,  457 

rLaylonde,  John,  416 

Leptophina,  443 

Leyden,  John,  457 

rohn,  416 

L^ptophii  [Leptophina] 
LeptopodiidsB  [MacropodianB] 
Leptot6inu9,  444 

Leyt  [PhiUppine  lelaodi] 

liomas,  416 
116 

Leyton  [Essex] 
L'Hassa  [Tibet] 
L'H5pitalTH6pilal1 

Peter,  417 

Leptostomfna    [IndicatorimB, 

--ike,4l7 

voL  xii.,  p.  459] 

,cir?Je,417 

Lepua  [Leporidaj 

Liamone  [Cornea] 

.town,  417 

Lepui,  conatalUtion,  444 

Lias,  457 

Lippe  Detmold] 

Linda,  444 

Libinius,  457 

H8 

[Morida] 
Earth,  418 

Lerista,  445 
Lemaa,445 

Lfbanns  [Syria] 
Lihation,458 

Leroi,J.D.,445 

Libau  [Courland] 
Libel,  458 

ta,418 

Leros  [Archipelago,  Qf«cUui] 

118 

Le«b6nax,445 

L(ber,458 

CSdJf  [Citric  Acid! 
JUI«f  [Oxalic  Acid] 

Letbofi,445 

Liber  Regia,  499 

Lesghii  [Georgia] 
Let1ie,Charlei,446 

Lib^ui,459 
Libertfnnt,  459 

i,4id 

rfS^ana] 

LesUe,  Sir  John,  446 
Letsinnes,  or  Leidnes  TBrnta- 
Leasing,  447                   laolt] 

Libertua  [LibMtiaail 
Liberty,  459 

I9iaoiide,420 

LiUnia,460 

m 

L*£strange,448 
Lestris  [Laridtt] 

Liboume,  460 

Libra,  460 

vtaSine  [Ere] 
ideCalaif] 

Le  Sueur,  448 

Library,  461 
LibratJon,461 

Lethargy,  448 

CMS.  423 

Letter  or  Power  of  Attofiiey, 
Letters-Patent,  449           [443 

Lfbya  [Africa] 
LIcenturte  In  HediebM,  461 

la  [Foraminifera,  Yol. 

Lettuce,  449    ^      ^       ^ 

Lichan^us,461 

»J 

Leuc&dia  [Santa  ttatora] 

Lichai,462 

3 

Leuchtenberg,  450 

Lichenie  Acid  [Malie  Add] 

,423 

rI.,empeiort,423 

Leucin,  450 

Lichenin,  462 

Leucippus,  450 

Lichendpora,462 

Llt^pea,  425 

Leucfscus,  450 

L(cheoa,462 

Leudte,  451 

Lidifleld,463 

uvdo,428 

Leuc6ma,  452 

Lichtenbefg,463 

ilia  [Allatiui] 
illation,  428 

Leuoon  [Bospoms] 
Leucosians  [Oz^itomes) 
Leuctra  rEpammondasJ 

Lichtenberg,  Geo.  C,  464 
Liditwer,M.G.,464 

r9COiiftellation,429 

Licfnius  Stob,  464 

^^ 

Leuucl&vius,  452 

Licinins,  FUviua  Val^hu  [CoQ- 

vrHerefordihire] 

Leusden,  452 

stantinna  $  IMocletianui ;  0*- 

rao  de,  429 

Leuwenhoek,  or  Leeuwenhoek, 

^nce  of,  429 

452 

Lfcinua,  465 

8t  [Vienne,  Haute] 
ofABa,429 

Leuse  [Hainault] 

Licks,  466 

Levant,  453 

Lictor,466 

489 

Levantina,  Val  [Tidno] 

Lico&la,  468 

r«nea,430 

Lerelling,  453 

Liechtenatetn,  466 

1  Tai&xacam,  430 

Leven,  Loch  [KinroM-ihite] 

Liege,  pro?  inei,  460 

430 

Lever,  454 

Liege,  town,  467 

^IL,435 

Leveridge,  Richard,  455 
Levite  [Jews] 

M37 

Liegnitt,  town,  487 

>4d7 

Levyoe,  455 

Lien,  467 

Qiilf  0^437 

Lewes,  455 

Lieou-Kieoa  lilAAds,  468 

Wpeda] 

Lewis,  Kings  of  France  [Louis] 

Lier,  469 

1,438 

Lewis  [Boas-shire] 
Lewuhkm  [keatj 

Lieutenant,  469 

18 

Lieutenant-Qeaei*!  [GtttOMl] 

VOLU* 
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1 

Linkoping  [Sweden] 
Linley,  Thomas,  21 
Linley,  William,  21 

Liquidambar,  38 
Liquorice  [GlycrrhisaJ 

1 

Linlithgow,  county,  21 

Liris  [Campania] 

1 

Linlithgow,  town«  22 

Lisbon,  38 

I 

Linnaeus,  22 

Lisbuni,  40 

Uneoliishire] 

Linnet,  25 

Liscov,  C.  L.,  40 

kXU»^,2 

Linseed,  27 

Lisieux,  41 

die,2 

Linseed  Oil,  27 

Liskeard,  41 

m,  Cape  [Ti  ondheim] 

Linfichia,  27                [p.  348] 

Lisle,  or  L'lsle  [Vauduie] 
Lisle,  William  de,  41 

1 

Linum,  27 

Lismore,  42 

Linum  Utitatbslmuni,  27 

Lissa,  in  Posen,  43 

ti  a&d  Linear  Dimen- 

Lios,  28 

Lissa,  in  Prussian  Silena,  43 

1 

Lion,  28 
Lip  [Hare  Lip] 
Lfpari  Islands,  36 
Lippe,  river  [Rhine] 

Lissa  [Maiida] 
List,  Civil  [Civil  List] 

■uiue,19 
[alienehmeDt,  19 

Listing  [Enlistment] 
Litany,  43 

flnferobranchiata, 

Lip5e,36 

Li-tchi,  43 

81                rvol.xii.l 
^TFotaiiuiuleta,  vol. 

Lfpsius,  38 
LipAra,  38 
Lipiirus,  38 

Litharge  [Lead] 
Lithic  Acid  [Uric  Add] 
Lithium,  43 

r 

Liquatipn,  38 

Lith^^dendioA  44 

VOL  XIIL 
Lieutenant,  Lord  aad  Dep«^ 

[Lord-  Lieutenant] 
Life,  469 

Life,  Mean  Duration  of,  470 
Life  Insurance,  470 
Li(iB-boat,470 

Lifly,  river  [Ireland)  DuUia] 
Lifting,  471 

Ligament  [Articnlalion] 
Ligan  [Flotsam] 
Ligature  [^Hamorrhage] 
Ligature,  in  munc,  471 
Light,  472 

Light,  Banmietrieal,  477 
Light-Eqoation,  477 
Light,   Chemical  Agency  of, 
Lightibot,  John,  478         [477 
Lighthon80S,478 
Lightning,  478 
Lights,  Northern,  480 
Ligia  [Isopoda*  vol.  ziii.|p.  55] 

Lignite,  480 
Lignkfe  Flowcrii  480 
Ligfiria,  481 
Liguriie,481 
Llguua,481 

LiUwati[^igaGanita] 

Lille,  481 

LiHo,G«oige,482 

Liny,  Wn&m,  482 

Lily,  William,  483 

Lilyhanm  [Sicily] 

Lima,  483 

Lima  (soolmqr)  [Ptetinida] 

LimacelU  fLunaanea ;  JAmax} 

Limadna  {BytMdmJ 

Limadnea,484 

Limaz,484 

Limb  (astronomy),  488 

L{mbifite,488 

Limborch,  488 

Limborg,  488 

Lime  [Oaldum] 

Lime,  Medical   Properties  of. 

Lime  [Manure]  [488 

Lime  Tree  [Tifia] 

Limerick,  cduntv,  489 

Limerick,  dty,  493 

Limerick,  see,  496 

Lime  tone,  496 

Limit ;  Limits,  Theorv  of,  496 

Limitations,  Statute  <n  [Statute 

of  Limitationa] 
Limma,  497 
Limnicea  [Linmeans] 
Limn6ans,  497 
Limn6ria,  502 
Limoges,  502 
Lim6ia  [SoobpaddsB  j 


LithMoimii  [Mytnida] 

Lithomphy,  44 

Lith6telaps  [Cinlpeda»  vol.  vii 

p.  208  J 
Lithontnptics,  46 
Lithophigida,  46 
Lithostrotion,  61 
Lith6trya  [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii., 

p.  20l] 
Lith6tomy,  51 
Lithotrity,  53 
Lithuinia,  53 
Litiopa,  55 
Litmus,  55 
Litre,  56 

Littleton,  Thomas,  56 
Littorina  [Turbinidv] 
Lituites,  57 
Liturgy,  57 
Lituus,  58 
Lituua  (augural),  58 
Lintpnuidu^  58 
LiTidift[B(99ti»] 
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Live  stock,  58 

Liver,  59 

Liver,  Diteases  of,  60 

Liverpool,  6 1 

Lfvia  [Aufnutos] 

Lfvius  Andronfcus,  64 

Lfvius,  Titus»  64 

Liv6nia,  66 

Liv6neca  [Isopoda,  vo1«  ziii^, 

p.  52] 
LivomO)  67 
Livre,  68 
Lixivium,  68 

Liiard  [Laoertiada;  Saurians] 
Liiard- Point  [GorDwall] 
Lj  uDKan-Elf  UlDgermanlaad] 
Liusnan-Klf  [Sweden] 
Llama,  68 

Llandaff  rGIamoreanahirel 
Llandilo-Vawr     [Caennarthen- 

ihirej 
Llandovery  [Caermarthenshire] 
LUnelly  [Caennarthenthire] 
Llangollen  [Denbighihirej 
Llanos  [Plains] 
LlanrwKt  [Denbighshin] 
Lo,  St^  75 
Loach  [Cobitis] 
Loadstone  [Iron  (Orei)  ] 
Loam,  75 
Loango,  76 
Loas&cesB,  76 
Lob&ria  [Ballads,  vol.  vl,  p. 

Lob^ira,  Vaseo  [Amadis  de 
Gaula] 

L'Obel,  Matthew,  77 

Lobelia  Infl&ta,  77 

Lob«li&ce«,  71 

L6bipes,  n 

Lobo,  Jerome,  n 

Loboph/llia,  71 

Lobster  [Astacus;  Cniitacea; 
Homarus] 

Lobul&ria,  78 

Locarno  [Ticino] 

Lochaber,  78 

Loches  [Indre  et  Loire] 

Loci  [Locus] 

Lock,  Matthew,  78 

Locke,  John,  78 
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Lockeren,  82 

Locris,82 
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Locust,  82 

Locust  Tree,  83 
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L6gos,  87 

Logwood,  88 

Loheia  [Arabia] 

Loir  et  Cher,  88 

Loire,  river,  90 

Loire,  department,  91 

Loire,  Haute,  92 

Loire,  Inf^rieure,  94 

Loiret,  96 

Lukman,  98 
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Lucflius,  190 
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Ludlow,  Edmund,  193 

Ludolphus,  193 
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Lundin,  Sir  Alan,  199 
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400] 
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ibial  letter  of  the  liquid  scries.    For  the  various 
c  characters  by  whicli  it  has  been  denoted  in  the 
)ean  languages,  see  Alphabet. 
iges  to  winch  it  is  liable  are  chiefly  as  follows : — 
interchanged   with  w.    Thus  m,  at  the  end  of 

and  lenses,  is  generally  represented  by  an  n  in 
milarly  the  German  dative  ihm  and  accusative 
^en  confounded  in  the  English  him,  which  is  at 

and  accusative.  So  again  the  German  boden, 
I,  fadeut  are  in  English,  bottom,  bosom,  besom 
aihom.  And  even  in  the  Greek  language,  not- 
ig  its  aversion  to  a  final  n,  inscriptions  exhibit 
as  Toyi  paatXta,  aiOiip  fiffi  ^(rvxaCt  Stc,  where  the 
lified  so  as  to  accord  with  the  initial  letter  of 
ig  word. 
li  b.    Thus  in  Latin,  hiems  co-exists  with  hiber- 

with  tuber,  glomus  with  globus,  fama  with 
lis  interchange  explains  the  form  of  summus, 
;ive  of  sub,  of  sumo  for  subimo,  and  perhaps 
or,  as  the  comparative  of  benus  or  beluSt  the  old 
nil*;  whence  bene,  bellus,  fiiXTtpog,  /JiXrioroc, 
:c.  Again,  pporoc  is  equivalent  to  fiporog,  and 
►  the  Latin  mori  and  the  Sanskrit  mri.  In  our 
le  husband  is  vl  corru^Xiou  of  houseman,  dominus, 
ive  of  housewife. 

b  p.  Hence  the  Greek  forms  oft/io,  nrvfiftai, 
la,  TiTvwfiai,  &c.  So  the  Greek  preposition  fitra 
i   irtSa,   and   the  Greek  fioXvfi^os  is  in    Latin 

li  r.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Welsh 
Hence  the  name  Roman  was  transferred  into 
with  a  V  (or  rather  an  /,  which  is  pronounced 
06  of  the  ni ;  and  the  Latin  amnis  is  believed 
;al  with  the  Welsh  Afon,  pronounced  Avon,  The 
age  too  has  promu/gare,  apparently  for  provul- 

1  w  probably.  This  interchange  follows  easily 
it,  and  is  a  natural  step  towards  the  next.  The 
f  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  own  unth.  In 
la,  *  one,'  and  the  particle  p,iv  (which  also  ap- 
note  *  one,*  and  so  to  correspond  to  it,  *  two,* 
orruption  of  ^vo),  seem  to  have  passed  through 
Fiv,  before  they  became  la  and  tv.  Compare  the 
mo  and  the  English  07ie  as  it  is  pronounced, 
.ppearing.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
beginning  of  words.  See  what  is  said  above ;  and 
!  Greek  f^xP^S  with  axptc,  /ioxX»^«  with  o^Xt^w, 
manus  with  the  Teutonic  tumd,  the  Latin 
h  the  English  earn.  At  the  end  of  words  at 
ss  of  an  m  is  very  common,  particularly  after  o. 
reek  and  Latin  verb  often  has  the  6rst  person 
where  analogy  would  lead  to  om  ;  scribe,  rvimo, 
Latin  the  words  sut?i,  inquatn,  besides  the  other 
^bam,  scribam,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek  the  middle 
;-m,  rv7rr«<T-ai,  rvirTiT-ai,  which  would  seem  to 
>rmed  from  an  old  active,  rvrrrofi,  tvittiq,  tvittit, 
idition  of  a  fixed  sutfix  denoting  se{f.  In  Latin 
rbs  ending  in  o,  signifying  motion  to,  appear  to 
m,  viz.  quo,  eo,  &c.  Hence  adeo,  quoad,  occur 
on  with  a  preposition  which  elsewhere  requires 
•e.  Again,  an  m  has  been  lost  in  postea,  antea, 
._;  compare  postquam,  antequam,  &c.  Lastly, 
'c/ert  mea,  refert  Ciceronis,  interest  mea,  &c , 
\f  to  be  explained  by  the  full  forms,  rem  fert 
fert  Ciceronis,  inter  rem  est  meam.  Such  a 
coords  well  with  the  phrases,  in  rem  meam  est, 

e  the  other  liquids,  but  not  so  frequently,  is 
ange  its  position  with  regard  to  the  vowel  of  a 
i  in  Greek  the  root  r?;*,  cut,  may  take  the  form 
)afia'ij  has  derivatives  where  the  fi  is  next  to 

r  M,  or  rather  a  symbol  somewhat  like  it,  for 
;rn  printers  have  found  it  convenient  to  substi- 
tter,  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  a  thou- 
I  commonly  said  that  this  character  was  thus 
ie  it  is  the  initial  of  mille ;  but  see  Numerals. 
.,  No.  880 


MAAR,  the  German  term  for  certain  extinct  volcanic 
craters,  especially  in  the  Eifel,  which  are  filled  with  lakes. 
Others  not  different  in  origin  are  called  See.  Each  term 
alludes  to  the  watery  expanse.  Thus  the  Laacher  See,  the 
Maars  of  Daun,  Ulmen,  &c.,  are  all  volcanic  craters,  situ- 
ated on  eminences,  but  sunk  so  much  below  the  level  of  the 
country  as  to  have  received  the  surface  drainage,  and  to 
have  formed  a  series  of  lakes.  Those  which  have  no  ap- 
parent outlet  for  the  waters  are  considered  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
specially  to  have  claims  to  the  title  of  *  Maars.* 

MAAS.    FRhine.] 

MA ASLU  YS  (or  Maaslandsluys)  is  a  pretty  considerable 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  about  10  miles  west  of  Rotterdam,  in  dl"* 
56'  N.  lat.  and  4**  14'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an  arm  of 
the  Maas  called  t'ScheuerorSluys-diep,  which  here  empties 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour.  The 
inhabitants,  7000  in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities. 

MAASTRICHT  (Mastricht,  or  Maestricht,  Trajectum 
ad  Mosam),  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of 
Limburg,  is  in  50**  48'  N.  lat.  and  5°  43' E.  long.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maas  (or  Maese),  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  small  stream  of  the  Jaar.  It  is  divided  by  the  Maas 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  500  feet  in  length.  The  part  on  the  right  bank  is 
properly  a  suburb,  called  Wyck.  Maastricht  is  a  pretty, 
regular,  and  well  built  town.  It  contains  some  largo 
SQuares,  such  as  the  extensive  market-place,  and  the  parade, 
which  is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Among 
the  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  the  very  hand- 
some townhall,  with  a  public  library,  in  the  great  market- 
place, and  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.  There  are  six  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  and  three  Calvinist  churches, 
twenty-one  churches  belonging  to  dissolved  monas- 
teries, two  hospitals,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  Ly- 
ceum. The  population  is  22,000  inhabitants,  who  have 
considerable  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  leather, 
fire-arms,  soap,  and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries. 
In  the  adjacent  country  they  likewise  cultivate  madder,  to- 
bacco, and  succory. 

Maastricht  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  key  to  the  kingdom  on  that  side.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Maas  is  St.  Peter's  mountain  (Peters- 
berg),  upon  which  a  citadel  was  erected  in  the  year  1 703. 
The  level  tract  between  the  town  and  St.  Peter's  mountain 
can  be  laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices.  This  moun- 
tain is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  fine  stone  quar- 
ries, to  which  there  is  an  entrance  on  the  side  next  the 
Maas,  through  which  waggons  are  driven  and  loaded  with  the 
blocks  of  stone,  which  they  convey  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  quarry,  extending  over  a  tract  twelve  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
horizontal  passages,  which  are  supported  by  square 
pillars.  In  various  places  there  are  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air  ana  light,  and  small  water  cisterns. 
At  one  place,  called  the  Fountain,  there  is  a  pretty  largo 
basin  of  water,  into  which  a  small  stream  flows,  that  issues 
from  the  foot  of  a  fossil  tree.  In  time  of  war,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country,  with  their  cattle, 
found  a  secure  refuge  in  this  quarry,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  40,000  persons.  The  passages,  said  to 
be  20,000  in  number,  intersect  and  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  forming  such  an  intricate  labyrinth,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  venture  into  it  without  an  experienced  guide. 

{Beschryving  van  het  Kofi.  der  Nederlanden,  &c.,  van  N. 
G.  van  Kampen;  Hassel's  Handbuch;  Stein,  Geog,  Leai" 
con  ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch.) 

MAASTRICHT  ROCKS.  The  rock  of  St.  Peter's  moun- 
tain is  generally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  to  geological 
observers  presents  a  sort  of  middle  character  between  chalk 
and  particular  parts  of  the  *calcaire  grossier' of  the  Paris 
basin.  The  geological  relation  thus  suggested  is  confirmed 
by  the  organic  remains,  which,  with  many  points  of  speciOc 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  chalk,  exhibit 
likewise  some  generic  relations  to  the  Tertiary  series.    Ac 
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cordinijly,  the  plarc  in  the  scale  of  strata  now  assijrne<l  by 
common  consent  to  the  Maastricht  rocks  is  in  immediate 
f)upei'po!»ilion  ahA'o  the  chalk  of  England,  and  at  some 
small  inter\'al  below  the  calcaire  gros&ier  of  Paris.  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  up)>er  part  of  tlie  chalk  formation,  and 
is  paralleled  by  obser\'ed  cases  in  the  s/>uth-west  of  France. 
It  is  principally  to  Dr.  Fitton  (•  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  of 
London,'  182U)  that  English  geologists  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  this  important  classificuiion. 

St.  Peter's  mountain  is  rich  in  fossils,  some  of  \vnich  lie  in 
flint  nodules,  and  others  in  the  stone.  A  few  years  ago  the 
bones  of  some  ruminant  quadrupeds  were  offered  for  sale  at 
Maastricht,  and  were  described  as  from  this  hill,  but  they 
did  not  really  belong  to  the  anticnt  rock.  The  jrenuine  re- 
mains are  however  very  remarkable;  in  particular  the  great 
B(|uatic  reptile,  imagined  to  be  a  cro<.'odile  by  Faujas  St. 
Fond,  but  determine(l  to  have  other  analogies  to  the  Lacer- 
tiadsc  by  Cuvier,  who  named  it  Mosasaurus:  vertebnc  of 
this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and 
Sweden.  A  very  large  species  of  marine  turtle  (Chelonia) 
has  also  been  completely  examined  by  Cuvier  from  this 
localitv.  Beautiful  teeth  of  fishes,  shells  of  Nautili.  Bacu- 
lites,  belemnites,  Hippurites,  Inocerami,  OstresD,  Echinida, 
Terebratulae,  and  Polypiaria  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  in- 
teresting collections  at  Maastricht,  and  go  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  strata  of  St.  Peter's 
mountain  are  more  allied  to  the  chalk  than  to  the  calcaire 
grossier — the  newest  of  the  Secondary,  rather  than  the  oldest 
of  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

rUr.  Fitton  in  Geol.  Procpedings  and  Traniaclions ; 
Mever.  Paltpolngica ;  Von  Dechen,  Ilandbuch,  &c.) 

MAB1LIX>'N,  JEAN,  bom  in  ir.32,  studied  at  the 
college  of  Rheims.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  belonsjing  to  the  order  of  Benedictines,  in  16j4. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Father  D'Achery  in  his  collection  en- 
titled *  Spicilc^ium,'  and  also  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ber- 
na»"d.  In  KJOH  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  'Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  Ixjing  the  Fasti  of  his 
imler,  preceded  by  a  learned  introduction,  *  Praefationes  in 
Acta  Sanctorum.'  Mabillon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Italy 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  a  collection  of  bt)oks  and  MSS. 
for  the  royal  library.  On  his  return  he  published  his 
'  Museum  Italicum,'  1G89,  a  kind  of  literary  and  anti- 
quarian itinerary  of  Italy,  in  whicn  ne  briefly  describes  the 
towns  that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  the  churches  and 
convents,  especially  those  of  his  onlcr,  such  as  Monte- 
Casino,  Valhmibrosa,  &c.,  the  libraries  and  colleges,  the 
rare  MSS.,  inscriptions,  and  other  curiosities.  This  work 
is  followed  by  learned  dissertations  imon  subjects  <»f  eccle- 
siastical history  and  paleography.  The  second  volume  of 
the  'Museum  Italicum'  is  occupied  by  a  *Commentarius  in 
Ordinem  Rdmanum,*  or  C/ommentary  on  the  ritual  of  the 
various  services,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  arc  there  exhibited  at  full  length.  He  had 
previously  published  *  De  JJturgia  Gallicanalibri  tres,'  1 085, 
in  which  he  compares  the  Gallican  with  the  Mozarabic 
litur;,'y 

Mabillon  wrote  also  tnc  'Iter  Germanicum,'  being  a 
similar  tour  through  part  of  Germany,  namely,  Suabia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Bavaria,  which  he  likewise  undertook  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  journey  he  visited  the  abbeys  and 
libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  &c.,  and  among  others  the 
secluded  Benedictine  convent  of  Tegern  See,  where  he  and 
his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  from  the 
librarian,  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  French- 
men, and  the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of 
the  refectory  to  attend  upon  them.  He  also  wrote  an  'Iter 
Burgundicum,*  which  is  among  his  posthumous  works; 
*  Ouvrages  Posthumes  de  D.  Jean  Mabillon  et  D.  Thierri 
Ruinart,  Bcn^'dictins  de  la  Congregation  de  St  Maur,* 
3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1 724.  This  interesting  collection  contains, 
among  other  valuable  matter,  Mabillon's  correspondence, 
and  his  *  Reflexions  sur  les  Prisons  des  Ordres  Keligieux,' 
ill  which  he  censures  the  cruelties  practised  in  several  mo- 
nastic houses  against  those  monks  who  transgressed  the  rules 
of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  others  of  the  famous 
V'ade  in  Pace,  or  subtoiTaneous  dungeons  in  which  some 
•were  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  exer- 
cised by  communities  over  the  liberty  and  life  of  individuals, 
uncontrolled  by  and  unknown  to  the  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  the  monastic  system. 

In  the   above   collection  of  Ouvrages  posthumes  are : 
*Di9cour9  iiur  les  Anciennes  Sepultures  de  uos  Rois/ 


*  Reraarques  sur  les  Aniiquit^s  de  TAbbayc  de  St.  Deui-s, 

*  Histoire  de  la  Contestation  sur  TAuteur  de  1' Imitation  de 
Jesus  Christ'  [Kempis,  Thomas  a],  'Lettres  et  Ecril>  jur 
les  Etudes  Monastiqucs.'  These  last  concern  a  curious 
controversy  between  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  the  founder  of  the 
onler  of  the  Trappists,  and  the  Benedictines.  De  Ranc^ 
in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm,  bad  forbidden  his  ni(nks  all 
scientific  studies,  and  indeed  all  reading  except  the  Breviair 
and  a  few  monastic  tracts.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  bota 
secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon  was  re- 
quested to  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  as  peifectlj 
compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline,  as  the  Bene- 
dictine order  had  fully  proved.  Mabillon  accordingly  wro:e 
his'Traite  des  Etudes  Monastiaues,'  in  1691,  which  wai 
received  with  great  applause,  and  was  translated  into  Latin 
and  other  languages.  This  led  to  a  controversy  with  Racc^ 
who  had  the  worst  of  it :  '  Reflexions  sur  la  R6pon^  de 
r  Abb6  de  la  Trappe,'  1692.  Another  controversy  whicb  Mi- 
billon  had  with  Rome  concerning  the  worship  of  relics  of 
unknown  persons  whose  bones  were  found  in  the  catacombik 
filU  part  of  the  posthumous  works:  *  Lettres  et  Ecrits  sor 
le  Culte  des  Saints  inconnus.'  They  contain  aJso  a '  YotDin 
D.  lo.  Mabillonis  de  quibusdam  Isaacii  Vossii  Opusculii.' 
While  Mafbillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  concerning  some  writings  rf 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  the  preference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  of  the  Hebrev 
text,  and  in  another  place  maintained  that  the  deluse  hid 
not  been  universal.  Mabillon  said  that  although  be  b^ 
licved  that  the  opinions  of  Vossius,  especially  the  Utter, 
were  not  correct,  yet. he  did  not  think  that  they  constituted 
heterodoxy,  and  accordingly  the  Congregation  did  not  place 
Vossius  in  the  Index. 

Mabillon  wrote  also  'De  Re  Diplomatic!  llbri  sex* 
acccdit  Comniontarius  de  antiquis  Regum  Franconun 
Palatiis;'  *  Vetcrum  Scripturarum  varia  Speoimina,*  &c,  a 
work  ranch  esteemed.  In  IVOl  he  was  chosen  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1703  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  *  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,*  inbich 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1157,  6  vols,  folio.  He  died 
at  Parisi  in  1 707.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  his  liberal  and  candid  disposition  is 
clearly  exhibited  in  his  *  Correspondence/  and  in  his  other 
posthumous  writings. 

MABLY.  ABBE'  DE,  born  at  Grenoble  iti  1709,  studied 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who 
was  then  minister.  He  wrote  in  1740  his  '  ParalWle  de* 
Romains  et  des  Fran^ais,'  which  acquired  him  a  kind  of 
popularity.  He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  while  in  that  omce  he  compiled  his  'Droit  public 
de  I'Europe,  fond6  sur  les  Trait^s,'  a  useful  work  dcrivi-d 
from  good  sources.  Mably  was  employed  in  several  secret 
negotiations  between  1743-6,  after  wnich  he  appears  to  hare 
quarrelled  with  the  cardinal,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
g«ave  up  his  official  prospects  for  a  studious  retirement.  His 
historical  works  are : — 1 .  *  De  la  manidre  d'^crire  THistoirc  ;* 
2.  *  De  r6tude  dc  THistoire  ;•  3.  *  Observations  sur  rHistoiie 
delaGrtice;'  4.  * Obser\ations  sur  les  Remains;'  5.  'Ob- 
servations sur  THistoire  de  France,'  2  vols,  12mo.,  17r.:J, 
with  a  posthumous  continuation  in  two  more  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1790  (this  is  the  best  of  his  historical  works);  6. 
*  Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  lo  Rapport  de  la  Morale  avcc 
la  Politique.'  Many  of  the  author's  views,  especially  in  this 
last  work,  are  visionary ;  such  as  a  community  of  goods : 
he  would  also  banish  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  from  a 
republic.  Mably  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  institutions  of 
Sparta.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1 785. 

MABOU'IA,  Fitzingcr's  name  for  a  genus  of  Saurians 
allied  to  the  Skinks  {Scincus), 

M ABUSE,  or  MAUBEUGE.  JOHN.  This  eminent 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Gossaert.  was  bom  at 
Maubeuge  in  Hainault,  in  1 499.  Nothing  is  known  of  bis 
parents,  or  of  the  name  ot  the  master  under  whom  be 
studied.  It  is  evident  however  that  in  early  life  he  must  have 
very  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
have  acquired  habits  of  industry.  Considering  that  he  was 
in  after-life  of  a  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  indulginc 
in  dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  especially  addicted 
to  immoderate  drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  patience, 
fidelity,  and  labour  which  appear  in  his  works.  Most 
writers  have  affirmed  that  he  went  early  to  Italv,  hot  even 
this  is  not  clearly  oscertamed;  but  wbateyer  advantage  hd 
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may  have* derived  from  the  study  of  the  p«at  masters  and 
of  the  antique,  he  never  attained  the  elegance  of  the  Roman 
school. 

After  his  return  from  Italy  he  lived  for  some  time  at 
Utrecht,  in  the  service  of  the  hibhop,  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
From  Utrecht  he  went  to  Middelburg,  where  ho  painted 
the  celebrated  altarpiece,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  for  the  great  church.  This  picture,  which  was  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  was  highly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  church,  with  this  picture  and  all  the  treasures 
of  art  that  it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  He 
lecms  to  have  Uved  in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Mid- 
delburg,  and  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison ;  but  whether 
br  debts  or  fur  some  excesses  is  not  known.  It  seems  to 
have  been  after  the  recover}'  of  his  liberty  that  he  camo  to 
Londun.  where  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Henr>- VII  I. 
He  painted  the  king's  children,  and  many  portraits  of  the 
Dobility,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  Several  of 
big  pictures  painted  in  England  are  still  in  existence,  and 
Bthers  were  destroyed  hi  the  fire  at  Whitehall  Palace.  One 
9f  bis  finest  works  is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
>f  Carlisle.  It  represents  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  is 
I  rich  composition,  in  which  there  are  thirty  principal 
igures.  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  *  Arts  and  Artists  in  England,* 
(peak«  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture,  which  is  in  as 
pood  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  it  had  been  finished  only 
resterday.  Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  the  Continent 
lave  specimens  of  his  works.  Among  these  are  three  in 
he  celebrated  collection  formed  by  Messrs.  Boisseree,  which 
sonlained  alrave  300  pictures  by  the  antient  German  mas- 
ers»  which  they  saved  from  neglect  or  destruction  during 
be  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  are  now  in 
he  possession  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  These  pictures  are  a 
ery  large  and  splendid  composition,  representing  the  Cm- 
ifixion,  the  archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  and  a 
mall  highly-finished  picture  representing  the  Virgin  Mary 
a  Queen  of  Heaven.  This  is  coniectured  to  be  the  pic- 
are  which  was  most  higiily  extolled  during  his  lifetime, 
nd  which  ho  painted  wiiile  in  the  service  of  the  mar- 
[uis  of  Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
le  topk  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  for  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  This  nobleman  having  to  entertain 
he  emperor  Charles  V.,  put  all  the  persons  in  his  service 
nto  new  and  splendid  liverie?,  and  among  the  rest  ordered 
uits  of  rich  white  brocade  for  liis  painter  and  twu  others  of 
lis  household.  Mabuse,  under  some  pretence,  got  pos- 
cssion  of  the  brocade,  which  he  sold,  and  spent  the  produce 
t  a  taA-ern.  When  the  great  day  came,  and  the  retainers 
nd  servants  were  to  pass  in  procession  before  the  emperor, 
lie  dress  of  Mabuse  appeared  to  be  of  such  superior  white- 
iess  and  beauty,  that  the  emperor  desired  to  examine  it,« 
nd,  to  bis  astonishment,  discovered  it  to  be  paper :  thus 
he  secret  came  out,  and  greatly  amused  the  company. 
t  is  said  that  Mabuse  died  in  16G2,  but  neither  the  place 
lor  manner  of  his  death  is  known. 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to 
ollect  of  the  life  of  tliis  artist.  Three  different  accounts 
f  him  now  before  us  agree  in  giving  the  dates  of  1499  and 
562  as  those  of  his  birth  and  death.  There  is  however 
•ne  circumstance  which  is  absolutely  irreconcileable  with 
hese  dates.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  belonging  to 
<ing  Charles  I.  is  •  The  children  of  Henry  VII. :  Prince 
\rtimr,  Pnnce  Henry  (afierwards  Henry  VHI.),  and 
Princess  Margaret.'  Dr.  Waagen,  who  saw  this  picture  at 
Hampton  Court,  says,  *  As  Prince  Henry,  wlio  was  born  in 
i4U2,  appears  to  be  about  seven  years  old,  the  picture  was 
>ainted  about  1 499,  which  fi.xes  the  time  when  Mabuse  was 
n  England;'  but  1499  was  the  year  in  which  all  the  ac- 
:ounts  fix  the  birth  of  the  artist  himself 

MACA'CO.     [LEMURiD.t,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419.] 

MACA'CUS,  a  barbarous  word  founded  on  tlie  term 
Macaco  (written  by  the  French  Macaque),  which,  accordmg 
to  Cu\ier  and  the  author  of 'Natural  History  of  Monkeys, 
[icmurs,  and  Opossums,'  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Marc- 
5Tave's»  *  Nat.  Hist,  of  Brazil,'  as  the  native  appellation  of  a 
nind  of  monkey  found  in  Congo  and  along  the  coasts  of 
;he  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  author  of  *  The  Natural  History  of 
Ifonkeys,'  &c.  obsenes  that  its  application  to  an  Asiatic 
species,  of  a  genus  totally  distinct  from  that  to  which  tho 
mimal  properly  bearing  it  really  belongs,  Is  one  of  the 
nany  similar  errors  of  nomenclature  committed  by  Buffon, 
it  that  time  indeed  unavoidable  from  the  very  limited  know- 
odge  which  naturalists  possesscid  on  the  subject  of  specific 


distinctions,  and  especially  from  the  confusion  which  reigned 
in  the  geographical  part  of  zoology. 

Lac6pdde  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  Latinized  this 
term,  and  he  was  followed  by  other  French  zoologists  as 
well  as  by  those  of  other  countni:;>.  The  Ouanderow  or 
Uanderow  appears  to  be  considered  the  type  of  the  genus, 
at  least  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  heterogeneous  species 
comprehended  under  the  title. 

Thus  Cuvier  arranges  under  the  Macaques  the  following 
SimiadUp :  SiUmm^  Sinica,  radiata,  cyuoinolgu^  and  cy- 
nocej/halu^f  rhesits-,  fwmcalrina,  &c. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  the  genus  as  the  last  of  his  subfamily 
Cercftpit/iecifiu  (fiimily  llominidre). 

M.  Lesson,  who  makes  the  characters  of  the  genus  con- 
sist in  a  facial  angle  of  from  40  to  4 j  degrees;  in  a  very 
strong  development  of  the  supracdiary  and  occipital  crests; 
the  presence  of  pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  tail  more  or 
less  long,  gives  as  its  dental  formula  that  which  is  common 
to  so  many  of  the  Simiadce,  viz. : 

4  1  —  1  5  —  5 

Incisors  -;   Canines-; — :;   Molars- -  =  32: 

4  i  —  1  5  —  5 

and  he  arranges  under  it  the  following  species :  SUemis, 
SiftictM,  carbonariuH,  radiatus,  cynomolgus,  rhesus,  nente- 
slrhtus,  and  s})eciosus. 

Sir  William  Jardine  adopts  the  genus  with  the  following 
species:  Macaci,  Silenns,  Sim'cus,  radiatus,  cynomo/gu\\ 
rhesus,  nemestrinus,  and   nt'trer, 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  also  adopts  the  genus,  gives  the  species 
the  English  appellaiion  of  Ape- Baboons,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  distinguished  by  an  elongated  muzzle,  as  in 
Macacus  carbmarius,  much  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Cercocebi,  and  by  a  tail  more' or  less  lengthened :  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  dific*r  from  the  Cyanocej}hali  (C>  no- 
cephali)  of  Cuvier,  or  True  Baboons,  because  their  nostrils 
'open  obliquely  on  the  upper  ])arl  of  the  muzzle.*  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks  that  the  form  of  thchO  animals,  neverthe- 
less, shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  tlie  Cercocebi,  which  is 
further  increased  by  their  po>ses:>ing  a  tail ;  although  this 
member  is  generally  so  sliort  that  it  seldom  equals  a  third 
of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  muzzle,  he  observes,  is  so 
much  elongated,  that  the  facial  angle  does  not  e.\ceed  45'', 
and  the  cannie  teeth  are  strong  and  large.  He  further  re- 
marks that  it  deserves*  attention,  that  some  of  the  species 
(as  M,  Siienus,  Sim'cus,  and  radiatus)  are  remarkable  for 
having  crests,  which  cither  assume  tho  form  of  a  mane  or 
of  a  radiated  tuft.  The  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  has  tho 
hairs  disposed  in  this  manner,  while  its  elongated  muzzle, 
in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  and  he  states  that  the  form  of  these  animals  se[)a- 
rates  them  widely  from  the  monkeys:  it  is,  he  says,  strong 
and  compact,  while  their  disposition  is  cunning  and  mis- 
trustful. He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  the  crested 
species  inhabit  India,  and  that  the  others  are  African. 
(TVa/.  Hist,  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds.) 

The  author  of  the  *  Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs, 
and  Opossums'  rejects,  for  substantial  reasons  given  in  that 
work,  the  genus  Macacus,  and  ajiplius  the  term  Baboons,  as 
usually  unrierstood  and  applied  hi  the  English  language,  to 
a  group  of  SimicB  co-ordinate  with  the  apes  and  monkeys, 
as  described  by  him,  distinj^uished  from  the  apes  by  the 
equality  of  their  members,  their  cheek-pouches  and  i&chial 
callosities,  and  from  the  monkeys  by  the  short  robust  make 
of  their  bodies  and  extremities,  their  tubercular  tails,  too 
short  to  execute  the  functions  usually  assigned  to  that  organ, 
and  the  mountain  rather  than  sylvan  habitat  which  this 
conformation  necessarily  induces. 

*The  most  prominent  of  these  traits  of  structure,' con- 
tinues tho  author,  'the  abbreviated  or  tubercular  nature  of 
the  tail,  is  the  idea  usually  attached  to  the  word  babuon, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  prominent  and  charuci eristic 
attribute  of  the  group ;  since,  as  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  comparative  developnienl  of  this 
organ,  if  not  the  immediate  cause,  is  at  all  events  the  most 
certain  index  of  I  he  habits  and  economy  of  these  animals  :' 
and  he  makes  the  baboons  thus  defined  comprise  two  dis- 
tinct genera,  Papio  and  Cynocephaius,  respectively  con- 
fined, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  author  then  introduces  to  the  reader's  notice  the 
genus  Piij/io  as  the  last  and  lowest  of  the  groups  which  in- 
habit the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  great  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  which  appear  to  occupy  in  thes<i 
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regions  tl J e  sitimlion  whk^h  the  Cynoeepfwii  fill  in  Afric^a. 
or  the  form*  plared  by  the  aullu>r  under  this  ^enus  tbu 
H'ttnderoQ  and  Gelada  (Papin  Si /en  us  and  Papio  Gelufh^ 
ftrti  llio  only  *^pet!ie^  in  which  thti  lad  acquires  any  length  : 
it  iiever  reaches,  he  remarks,  beyond  the  houghs,  nor  is  it 
evtir  eniplmed  to  assist  lUe  pro;rressive  motions  of  the  ani- 
mal* a^  amon^  the  Cercftfiitheci*  These  species,  therefore, 
he  thiTiki  CEiiuiot  be  scparatud  with  any  kind  of  propriety 
from  lhii  Papws  with  tuberculous  tails,  merely  on  account 
of  their  comparative  length;  because  thut  organ,  though 
rather  raore  developed  in  the  Wanderoo  and  Rhesus  than 
ill  the  Magoi  and  Papio  niger,  is  siill  gi-eatly  abbreviated  as 
eompared  with  the  tails  of  ihe  Ci*rropit/ieci\  and  entirely 
devoid  of  intlnenceas  an  element  iu  the  habits  and  economy 
of  annnal  lifi'. 

The  following  h  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  as  the  dental  de- 
velopraent  of  the  Alacmpies  and  Cynocepf tales ^  and  is  taken 
from  I  he  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  {Macaque  Bonnet 
Chtmii) 


'MM 


Troth  uf  Maoo«M«.  he. 

ReveHing  to  the  ari-angement  of  the  author  of  the  Na- 
ttiral  Histonj  of  Monhei/«.  &c.,  we  fmd  ihe  Papius  divided 
into  iwo  small  groups^  <U55tin|^ui>hed  l*y  ihe  gre:iler  or  les-i 
length  of  llie  lad  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  lubenulous  form 
or  total  absence  on  the  other;  of  the  lalter  the  welbknown 
Maffot.  or  Barbary  Ape,  is  an  example,  and  the  W:uuleroc>* 
iMacarus  Silejim  of  authors,  Papm  Bilemis  of  the  author 
of  the  NiU.  HtsL  of  Monkeys),  in  on  illustration  of  the 
former. 

Description  of  the  If  a;?f/efoo,— Hair  deep  bkck  llmiU2;h- 
out,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  beard  or  mane»  which 
descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  m  the  form  of  a  rulf,  ex- 
tendinis  downwards  over  the  chest,  and  varying  froni  an 
uslt*gray  to  a  pure  whin*.  Ihe  upp^^r  part  of  the  tace  be- 
tween the  e)'e8  naked  and  tleshcoloured  ;  the  muzzle  per- 
fectly blaek.  Cheek-pouches  lar^e,  callosities  of  consider- 
able size,  and  Ue^h-coloured.   Tail  about  half  as  long  as  the 

*  Li4fii-lAll«d  HftbooD  of  reacuua. 


body,  and  when  perfect,  which  in  captivity  is  not  oHan  tbe 
case,  terminating  in  a  brush  uf  tufted  hairs      (BennetL) 

Geographical  Distritmt(on, — Peninsula  of  India,  Ceyloo^ 
tKnox).     M.  Duvauoel  saw  the  animal  in  the  luenagertei 
Barracpore.  and  stales,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  ihui  ih 
Indians  give  it  the  name  of  Nil  bandar,  or  perhaps,  a* 
author  of  Nat,  Hist,  of  Monkeys  observes,  more  prop 
nyl  or  iieel  bhundei\  signifymg   the  dark   blue   qr  bU 
bhunder;   but  this,  continues  the   last-mentioned  iiutf 
evidently  refers  merely  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
scarcely  bo  the  real  appellation  of  the  animal,  which, 
being  a  native  of  Bengal,  is  not  likely  lo  have  a  Be^gtkl" 
name« 

Habits,  Stc. — Father  Vincent  Maria  gives  the  f^ 
quaint  ar-count  of  this  species.     *  There  are  found,*  i 
Padre,  •  four  sorl^j  of  mijukcys  on  the  coast  of  Malab 
first  is  quite  black  witii  glossy  hair  and  a  white  beard  i 
iho  chin,  metisuring  ratlier  more  than  a  palm  in 
The  other  monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profound  a  respect  tint 
they  are  humble  in  his  presence^  as  though  they  appremlt>iJ 
his  superiority*    The  princt^s  and  mighty  lortls  hold  hn;; 
much  estimation  for  his  endowments  of  gravity,  cai' 
atid  the  appearance  of  wisdom  above  every  other  nv-  , 
lie  is  readily  trained  to  enact  a  variety  of  ceremona-?  .. 
altected  courtesies,  whicli  he  goes  through  with  so  grave  i 
face,  apd  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  tuU^  I9 
see  I  hem  so  exactly  performed  by  tin  irrational  civatuw/ 

The  general  posture  of  the  spe^'ies   is   on   all  fuw»  < 
seated ;  in  which  positions  it  usually  takes  its  fowl,  etihei 
by  the  hands  or  by  brmgin;*  the  mouth    to    it,     lis  fir«»tl 
opera tiou  in  (i't'ding  IS  generally  to  fdl  tbe  cheek-poucht*.*! 
It  sleeps  either  on   its   side  or  t*-'tliug,  bent  forward^  ar;d| 
with  the  head  on  the  breast.    Those  which  we  ba\e  >^u  ml 
captivity  have  exhibited  varied  temperaments.    One  in  ptr-| 
ticular  was  all  life,  apirii,  and  mischvcf,  while  anailierw;K| 
melancholy  and  gtaid  in  its  deportment ;  and  yet  the  bvtUh 
of  both  these  animals  appeared  tu  be  equally  good,  nor  fii 
there  much  diflfercnce  in  their  ages. 


MACAO,  a  town  in  China,  situated  nt  ttiesouti 
treinilv  of  the  O-stuarv  oftlieChoo  Kiang,  or  Caiitn 
22''  ly  N.  lat,  and  about  113*  E.  long,,  about  SO  ittdi 
Cuntou   by  sea.    It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  pron 

•  *  Finl  mouthed,  lait  Awallowvd.*— ttiuil^it. 
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stretching  southward  from  the  island  of  Macao,  which  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  larger  island  of 
Kian^-shan-hien.  The  town  extends  across  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  roadstead  of  Macao  on  the  east 
to  the  interior  harbour  on  the  west,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide  in  this  direction,  whilst  from  north- 
cast  to  south-west  it  occupies  about  two  miles.  The  streets 
are  regular,  but  mostly  narrow.  A  considerable  number  of 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese  and  other  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  in  the  European  style,  but  the  greater  part 
are  Chinese  buildings.  There  are  some  churches  and  con- 
vents in  the  town,  and  also  three  small  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  wall  built  by  the  Chinese  across  the 
istlimus  is  carefully  guarded  by  them,  and  the  Europeans 
are  not  permitted  to  pass  it.  The  roadstead  of  Macao  is 
mucii  exposed  to  the  prevalent  gales  during  the  monsoons. 
The  interior  harbour  is  spacious,  well  sheltered,  and  has 
excellent  anchoring-ground ;  but  being  situated  out  of  the 
route  to  Canton,  and  open  only  to  the  south-west,  it  cannot 
well  be  used  during  the  south-western  monsoons.  For  that 
reason  it  is  rarely  entered  by  vessels,  which  commonly  lie  in 
the  harbour,  called  Typa  Cabrado,  which  is  foimcd  by  four 
small  rocky  islands,  Ivmg  south  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  Macao  is  built.  This  harbour  is 
not  large,  but  as  these  islands  are  high  and  enclose  it  almost 
completely  on  all  sides,  it  is  perfectly  safe,  even  during 
the  heaviest  gales.  The  entrance  for  vessels  is  from  the 
east,  but  boats  may  pass  through  the  northern  channel  di- 
rect to  the  town,  which  is  only  about  two  miles  distant. 
About  30  miles  north-east  of  Macao,  farther  up  the  actuary, 
is  the  rocky  island  of  Lintin,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
is  excellent  anchor -ground,  where  the  larger  vessels  lie-to 
before  they  proceed  to  Canton,  and  where  an  extensive 
smuggling  trade  is  carried  on. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Portuguese  possess  the 
sovereignty  of  Macao ;  but  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  they  pay  a  ground-rent  amounting  to  500  tacls  per 
annum,  and  Chinese  mandarins  inspect  periodically  the 
Portuguese  forts,  as  well  as  levy  a  duty  on  the  Macao  ship- 
ping. A  civil  mandarin,  called  Tso-tang,  resides  within  the 
tuwu,  as  governor  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  China ;  he 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  inhabitants,  and  communicates 
information  to  his  su^ieriors.  The  only  privilege  which  the 
Portuguese  possess  is  to  govern  themselves ;  while  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  town  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
mandarins.  The  former,  including  slaves,  does  not  exceed 
3000,  while  the  Chinese  are  calculated  to  be  above  30,000. 
Besides  the  Portuguese,  individuals  of  other  European 
nations  reside  in  the  town,  especially  Englishmen,  who  pass 
the  ftommer  months  there,  and  go  to  Canton  in  autumn, 
when  the  Tessels  arrive. 

Tlie  trade  of  Macao  was  formerly  considerable,  but  it  has 
been  eonUnually  decreasing.  The  Portuguese  are  permitted 
to  employ  twenty-five  vessels  in  this  trade,  but  they  actually 
do  not  possess  much  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
most  lucrative  branch  was  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium, 
which  has  almost  entirely  passed  to  tne  island  of  Lintin. 
(Horsburgh ;  The  Chinese,  by  Davis.) 

MACARTNEY,  GEORGE  MACARTNEY,  EARL 
OF,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  George  Macartney,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  but  whose  family  had  been 
for  some  generations  settled  on  their  estate  of  Lissanoure, 
near  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  was  bom  on  the  I4th  of  May,  1737.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  in  1 759,  after  having  obtained  his  degree 
of  M  A.,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  entered  himself  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  without  any  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  then  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1764  it  was  arranged, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland,  with  one  of  the 
members  of  whose  family  he  had  farmed  an  intimacy  on 
the  Continent,  that  he  should  be  relumed  to  the  British 
parliament  for  Midhurst,  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
uf  Sandwich,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  slate ;  but  this 
destination  was  changed  by  his  appointment,  22nd  August 
of  the  same  year,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  for  the  pui-pose  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  country.  He  was  knighted  before  proceeding  on 
this  business,  which,  after  a  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  not  only  opposed  by  rival  in- 
terests at  the  court  to  which  he  was  sent,  but  thwarted  by 


very  annoying  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet, 
he  at  last  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  June,  1 767,  and  soon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Russia,  which  however  circumstances  induced  him 
to  resign. 

In  February,  1768,  he  married  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bute;  and  in  April  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  Cockermouth.  In  July  following  he  ex- 
changed this  seat  for  one  in  the  parliament  of  his  native 
country,  having  been  elected  for  Armagh  in  contemplation 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Townshend  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scheme  of  government,  under  which  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  an  occasional 
visitor  only,  but  a  permanent  resident  in  the  country. 

Macartney,  who  was  now  sworn  of  the  Irish  privy-council, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Flood,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  held  his  office 
till  June,  1772,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1774  was  appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  governor  of 
Toome  Castle,  which  produced  an  income  of  above  1000/. 
In  October,  1774,  he  was  returned  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  Ayr  burghs;  but  in  December, 
1775,  he  was  sent  abroad  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Granada.  He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Macartney,  10th  of  June,  1776.  He  remained  in 
Granada  till  July,  1779,  when  after  a  most  gallant  defence 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  island  at  discretion  to 
the  French  admiral  Count  d'Estaing,  and  was  himself  sent 
prisoner  to  France.  He  was  however  very  soon  exchanged, 
and  after  having  been  employed  by  Lord  North  in  a  con- 
fidential mission  to  Ireland,  was  in  September,  1 780,  again 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  beeralstone. 

On  the  14lh  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 

einted  by  the  East  India  Company  governor  of  Madras, 
aving  returned  to  England  in  January.  1786,  he  found 
that  before  his  arrival  he  had  been  appointed  governor- 
general;  but  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  consider- 
ations induced  him  to  decline  that  post,  and  it  was  eventu- 
ally given  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Very  soon  after  his  return 
home  Macartney  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Major-General  Stuart,  an  officer  whom  he  had  when  in 
India  found  it  expedient  to  remove  from  the  service.  In 
1788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers,  and  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  country  till 
1792,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  most  memorable 
public  employment  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pekin. 
Having  on  the  28th  of  June  been  made  an  Irish  viscount, 
be  sailed  on  the  26th  of  September,  taking  with  him  as 
his  secretary  his  old  friend  Sir  George  Staunton,  by 
whom  the  account  of  the  embassy  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  public.  The  amount  of  the  benefit  gained  by  this  first 
diplomatic  comtnunication  on  the  part  or  England  with  the 
court  of  Pekin  has  been  matter  of  dispute;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  no  other  person  could  have  accomplished 
more  than  was  done  by  Lord  Macartney,  whose  conduct  at 
least  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  empire  with  a  respect  for  the  country  which  he 
represented.  He  left  China  on  the  17th  of  March,  1794, 
and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  having  on  the  1st  of  March  previous  been  made 
Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  June,  1795,  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
Italy,  from  which  he  returned  in  May,  1796;  and  having 
on  the  8th  of  June  been  made  a  Britiish  peer  by  the  title  of 
baron  Macartney,  he  was  in  the  end  of  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  newly  captured  territory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  remained  till  November,  1 798,  when 
his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England. 
The  same  cause  induced  him  to  refuse  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
which  was  offered  him  on  the  formation  of  the  Addington 
ministry  in  1801;  and  he  lived  in  retirement,  suffering 
severely  from  gout,  till  his  death,  at  Chiswick,  31st 
March.  1800.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Macartney  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  the  various  public  services  in  which  he 
was  employed  procured  him  from  all  parties  the  reputation 
of  very  considerable  ability  and  the  highest  honour.  An 
account  of  his  public  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  unpub- 
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]ished  writings,  has  appeared  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Barrow^ 
in  2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807,  with  his  portrait  prefixed.  His 
writings  hero  printed,  which  occupy  the  second  volume, 
consist  of  extracts  from  an  *  Account  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire,' •  A  Sketch  of  the  PoUtical  History  of  Ireland,'  and 

•  A  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  China.'  The  manuscript  of 
the  'Account  of  Russia'  is  in  the  king's  library  at  thu 
British  Museum,  and  also  a  printed  but  not  published  cop> 
of  the  same  tract,  in  8vo.,  dated  London,  1 768.  The  Lilb 
occupies  the  first  four  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  firtt 
Tolume  of  Sir  John  Barrows  work. 

MCCARTHY,  SIR  C.    [Ashantees.] 

MACASSAR.    [Celebes,  vol.  vi..  p.  400.] 

MACAUCO.    [Lemurid^,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419.] 

MACAULAY,  CATHARINE,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  of  Ollantigh,  in  Kent,  where  sht^ 
was  born  in  1733.  She  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  bent 
known  from  her  first  husband  Dr.  George  Macaulay,  a 
London  physician,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1760.  It 
was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  commenced  authoress,  bv 
the  publication  of  her  *  History  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover,' 
the  first  volume  of  which,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1 763,  and  tliu 
fifth  and  last,  which  however  only  brought  the  narrative  down 
to  the  Restoration,  in  1 77 1 .  The  work  also  went  through  more 
than  one  edition  in  8vo.  On  its  first  publication  it  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  from  the  double  piquancy 
of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer ;  bur, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  liveliness  of  remark,  and 
its  notice  of  a  j?ood  many  facts  omitted  by  most  of  our  other 
historians,  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  merit  enough  lo 
compensate  for  its  inllamed  and  narrow  partisanship,  tho 
loose  shambling  gallop  of  the  style,  and  its  general  cha- 
racter of  common-place  and  superficiality,  so  that  it  has  lon^ 
passed  into  the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.  The  five  volumes 
of  the  History  were  followed,  in  1778,  by  another,  entitled 

*  Tlie  History  of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson, 
rector  of  St,  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster,* 4to.,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this  volume 
consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1778,  or  according  to  another  account,  in  1785,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  having  lost  her  first  husband,  married  a  Mr. 
Graham,' of  whom  all  that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  many 
years  her  junior  as  to  expose  the  lady  to  much  irreverent 
remark.  She  also  wrote  several  pamphlets,  both  during; 
the  progress  of  her  great  work,  and  after  its  completion. 

Of  these  the  catalogue-makers  have  preserved  the  following ^_ ^_ ^     ^     ^^^ 

titles :— •  Remarks  on  Hobbes's  Rudiments  of  Government  Antiochus  were  sent  through  tlie  cfties  of  Judawa  toT 
and  Society,*  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in  1769,  with  ii,e  king's  edict.  Some  of  them  came  to  Modin 
the  more  striking  title  of  *  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positions ;'  *  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke'ii} 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents,' 1770  ;  *  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  Important  Crisis  of 
Affairs,'  1775;  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moml 
Truth,'  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition,  *  Letters 
on  Education,'  1790;  and  'Observations  on  the  Reflection^ 
of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Rij^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,'  1791. 
In  1785  sho  made  a  voyage  to  America  to  visit  Washington. 
On  her  return,  she  retired  with  her  husband  to  a  sm<ill 
house  in  I^icestersliire,  where  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  Jun(\ 
1791.  In  1 790  was  printed  a  little  volume  entitled  *  A  Cata- 
logue of  Tracts,*  which  a  manuscript  annotation  on  the  copy 
in  the  royal  library  in  the  British  Museum  states  to  be  *  Mrs. 
Macaulay's,*  meaning  apparently  the  tracts  in  her  libraiy. 
The  titles  are  between  5000  and  6000  in  number,  besides 
about  1300  sermons.  Chalmers  {Biog.  Diet.)  refers  ilji- 
further  information  respecting  Mrs.  Mdcaulay  to  the  Gen- 
tleman* s  Magazine,  vols.  xl.  and  IxL  ;  British  Critic^  vol. 
iv.;  Baldwins  Literary  Journal,  yo\,  i. ;  Boswell's  Life  / 
Johnson;  and  Wilkes's  Life  and  Letters,  There  is  a  me- 
dallion profile  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  prefixed  to  the  3rd  vol.  yl 
the  origmal  edition  of  her  History,  published  in  1767;  and 
the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  letters  to  her  friend  Dr. 
Wilson  present*  a  monumental  full-length  figure  of  her» 
apparently  copied  from  a  monument  which  the  zeal  of 
Wilson  liad  induced  him  to  erect  to  her  in  his  church,  but 
which  was  removed  by  the  opposite  zeal  of  his  successor  in 
the  living. 


MACAW.      [PSITTACID*.] 

MACCABEES  (ol  MaKKa€aioi),  a  Jewish  family  cele- 
brated for  their  heroic  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Svria  in  the  second  century  before  tbe 
Christian  »ra.  Their  genealogy  has  been  given  under 
AsMONAANs.  Though  the  name  Macc^ibecs  is  applied  to 
the  whole  family  of  Mattathias,  and  is  oAeu  used  even  Miih 
a  wider  signification,  it  belonged  properly  only  to  Judas, 
the  thinl  son  of  Mattathias,  who  was  surnamed  Macrabsus 
(*'2pD>  </*«  hammerer)  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  wir. 

(1  Mace,  ii.  4.)  Others  derive  the  name  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  phrase  rfirP  D^i^l  D^toD  '•D.  'Who  among 
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the  gods  is  like  thee,  O  Jehovah?'  (Ex.,  xv.  11),  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the 
Maccabees.  If  this  were  the  case  the  Greek  form  would 
be  Ma^a^aux,  not  Macra^acoi. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaign  in  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  polluted  the 
Temple,  carried  away  from  it  the  sacrod  utensils  and  tntt- 
sures,  and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian  governor  of  Judsa 
\  (B.C.  169).  Two  years  later,  after  his  last  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, he  commenced  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Jevs. 
Apollonius,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  sent  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  he  attacked  and  plundered,  massacring 
many  men,  and  making  the  women  and  children  captives. 
He  fortified  Mount  Sion,  and  placed  in  it  a  Syrian  garrison. 
At  the  same  time  Antiochus  issued  an  edict  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  adopt  the  same  usages ;  and  not  content  with 
this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  he  sent  orders  fiu^ 
bidding  them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  and  com- 
manding them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  to  profane  the  Sabbalh, 
and  to  discontinue  circumcision.  Resistance  to  these  com- 
mands was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  many  of  the  Jevs 
were  put  to  death ;  while  some  saved  themselves  by  fleeing 
into  the  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  iaolatrou» 
rites  imposed  upon  them.  The  books  of  the  law  were 
sought  for  and  destroyed,  and  whoever  kept  them  was  pat 
to  death.  Jerusalem  was  deserted,  and  the  Temple  was 
polluted  a  second  time.  An  old  man,  named  Athenanis, 
who  was  sent  by  Antiochus  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  Greek 
religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  Jupiter 
Olympius,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
calls 'the  abomination  of  desolation*  (1  3Iacc.,  L  54),  al- 
luding, it  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
(viii.  13;  xi.  31 ;  xii.  11).  In  consequence  of  this  the 
daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Chaslcu, 
which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  Januar}',  b.c. 
168-7.     (Clinton's  Fasti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  321.)     The  officers  of 

enforce 
king's  edict.  Some  of  them  came  to  Modin,  where 
Mattathias  dwelt  and  lamented  with  his  five  sons  over  the 
state  of  Israel.  Upon  the  attempt  being  made  to  compel 
the  people  of  the  city  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Mattathias  made 
an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice, 
slew  the  king's  otficer,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  He 
then  ficd  to  the  mountains  with  his  sons  and  their  adhe- 
rents. About  the  same  time  some  Jews  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  wilderness  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath  by 
Philip,  the  governor  of  Judaea,  and  massacred  without  re- 
sistance to  the  number  of  a  thousand.  In  consequence  uf 
this  Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  abstain  from 
fighting  on  the  Sabbath.  Being  now  joined  by  the  A>si- 
droans,  a  sect  of  very  strict  religionists  and  others,  Matta- 
thias went  through  the  Jewish  cities  destroying  the  altarD 
I  of  idols,  punishing  the  apostate  Jews,  and  enforcing  the  law 
of  Moses.  In  the  midst  of  this  successful  course  Matta- 
thias died,  having  appointed  his  third  son,  Judas  MaccabsDus, 
his  successor  in  the  tnilitary  command,  and  his  second  son, 
Simon  Matthes,  to  be  his  brother's  counsellor  (ux.  166). 
Judas  pursued  his  father's  career  of  victory.  He  defeated 
and  slew  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  with  a 
small  force  put  to  flight  a  large  army  under  Seron,  tbe 
lieutenant  of  Ptolemy  Macro,  governor  of  Coele-Syria. 
Antiochus  now  gathered  an  immense  army,  with  part  of 
which  he  marched  against  the  Armenians  and  Persians, 
leaving  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  against  the  Jews. 
Judcea  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  infantry  and  7000 
horse,  under  Ptolemy  Macro,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias.  Judas 
had  only  6000  men ;  but  by  a  skilful  mancEuvre  he  sur- 
prised the  Syrians  in  their  camp,  and  completely  routed 
them.    Next  year  ho  defeated  an  army  of  60,000  foot  and 
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5000  horse,  commanded  by  Lysias  himself,  and  by  this 
victory  became  master  of  Juda;a.  His  first  care  vas  to 
purify  the  Temple,  which  he  did  on  the  15lh  of  the  month 
Chasleu.  n.c.  1G5-4,  exactly  three  years  after  its  pollution. 
An  annual  feast  of  eight  days  was  established  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  In  the  mean  time  Judas  attacked 
the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion,  which  however  he  was 
una1)le  to  reduce,  and  fortified  the  Temple  and  the  fortress 
of  Bethsura,  near  Jerusalem.  His  attention  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations, 
whom  he  and  his  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan  repeatedly 
defeated.  Enraged  at  these  events,  Antiochus  marched  in 
great  haste  to  invade  Judssa,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the 
greatest  agony,  confessing  that  he  suffered  for  bis  cruelty 
to  the  Jews  (B.C.  164  or  3).  The  Jews  now  enjoyed  a  short 
interval  of  peace  with  Ptolemy  Macro,  upon  whose  death 
however  the  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  broke  ont 
afresh,  and  Judeea  was  once  more  invaded  by  Lysias,  who 
had  possession  of  the  person  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  the 
infiint  son  and  successor  of  Epiphanes.  Lysias  was  defeated, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  Judas.  But  not  long  aAer  this, 
at  the  instigation  of  some  idolatrous  Jews  who  had  escaped 
from  the  castle  on  Mount  Sion,  Lysiait  and  the  king  again 
invaded  Juda^a  with  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  32  elephants, 
and  300  war  chariots.  Before  this  force  Judas  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  after  fighting  one  great  battle,  in  which 
his  younger  brother  Eleazar  Savaran  died  in  performing 
an  heroic  action.  (1  Mace.,  vi.  43-46.)  Bethsura  was  taken, 
and  the  Jews  were  closely  besieged  in  the  Temple,  when 
Lysias  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  afi'airs  in  Syria,  to 
grant  them  peace  on  favourable  terms ;  but  before  leaving 
Jerusalem  he  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple. 
Under  Demetrius  Soter  the  war  was  renewed  at  tlic  instiga- 
tion of  Alcimus,  who  asi)ired  to  the  high< priesthood.  The 
Syrian  armies  s^nt  under  Bacchides  and  Nicanor  to  support 
hiB  claims  were  defeated  by  Judas,  and  Nicanor  him^(elf 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Capharsalama.  During  the  short 
interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Judas  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  But  in  the  next  year  (b.c.  160)  another 
army  entered  Judaea  under  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  and 
Judas  Maccabscus  fell  in  battle. 

The  Syrians  were  now  for  a  time  masters  of  the  country, 
and  Alcimus  was  established  in  the  priesthood.  About 
this  time  John,  the  eldest  Son  of  Mattathias,  fell  into  an 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to  death.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Alcimus  died  in  agony  while  enpraged  in  violating 
tlie  sanctity  of  the  Temple;  and  Bacchides  left  JudsBa, 
which  remained  in  peace  for  two  years  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jonathan  Apphus,  the  youngest  of  the  Maccabsean 
family.  At  the  end  of  this  period  another  invasion  of 
the  Syrians  was  repelled,  and  Bacchides  made  peace  with 
Jonathan,  whose  authority  became  fully  established.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabees  has  already  been  given 
fully  enough  unMer  Asmo.vjeans.  See  also  Antiochus; 
Jbws;  Judas  Maccab.eus;  Jonathan  Apphus;  and 
Simon  Matthes. 

(The  1st  and  '2nd  books  of  Maccabees ;  Josephus ;  Jahn's 
Hebrew  Cofnmonwealth ;  Prideaux's  Connection  ;  Winer's 
Bibliiches  Realworterbuch,) 

MACCABEES,  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE.  Five  books 
have  come  down  to  us  under  this  title. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  cx)ntains  the  history 
of  the  Jews  during  forty  years,  from  the  accession  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  Matthes,  b.c. 
]35. 

The  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  the  book  to  have 
been  compiled  firom  the  memoirs  of  the  Maccabajan  princes, 
perhaps  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  the  close  of  whose  reign 
raternal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  fix  its  date.  (1  Macc^ 
x?i.  23.)  The  general  opinion  of  critics  is  that  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew.  Origen  and  Jerome  assert  that  they  had 
seen  the  Hebrew  original,  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we 
possess  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  translated  from 
Hebrew.  It  forms  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and  there  is  an 
antient  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek,  and  a  Syriac 
version,  which  Michaelis  supposes  to  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew.  This  book  is  considered  the 
b^t  authority  for  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  it 
relates. 

2.  The  Second  Bonk  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
letters  which  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  with 
the  rest  of  the  book.    It  theu  mentions  some  events  which 


preceded  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  relates 
the  acts  of  Judas  Maccabscus,  and  concludes  with  the 
defeat  of  Nicanor,  recorrlcd  in  1  Mace,  vii. 

This  book  is  abridged  from  an  earlier  work  in  five  books, 
by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene.  (2  Mace.,  ii.  S8:}-32.)  The  author 
is  unknown,  but  from  the  style  he  is  suppi^sed  to  have  been 
an  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  exists  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which  is  considered  to  be  the  original,  and  there  are 
antient  versions  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Its  authority  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  first  book,  from  which  it  often  dif- 
fers. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  are  received  as 
canonical  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  not  by 
Protestants.  Josephus  intimates  that  they  were  not  reckoned 
by  the  Jews  as  inspired  {Cont.  Apion,,  i.,  $  8),  and  Jerome 
says, — '  The  church  docs  indeed  read  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canonical 
Scriptures.'    (Prrofat.  in  Proi\  Salomonis.) 

3.  The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  prior  in  time  to 
the  first  and  second,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees.  It  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews  at  Alexandria  during  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  in  b.c.  217.  The  author  is  unknown.  Tlie 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 

final.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  in  the  Paris  and  London 
'olyglots,  but  no  antient  Latin  version  exists.  Its  canon- 
ical authority  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  fathers 
and  by  the  Greek  church;  but  the  Western  churches 
have  never  received  it.  In  historical  value  Dr.  Cotton 
places  it  above  the  second  book,  but  others  esteem  it  very 
lightly. 

4.  ^hQ  Fnmrth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  eoTiisi\v\%2,n  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  the  Seven  Brethren  (2 
Mace,  vi.,  vii.),  and  of  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder 
the  temple.  (2  Mace,  iii.)  It  is  found  in  Greek  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  in  some  editions  of  tbo 
Septua<;int  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  treatise  of  Josepnus,  '  De  Maccabaeis,*  or  *  De  Imperio 
Rationis. '  It  is  praised  as  a  composition  by  Jerome 
and  Augustin,  but  it  has  never  been  received  into  the 
canon. 

5.  The  Fiftli  Book  of  the  Maccabees  only  exists  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac  Calmet  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  thence  translated  into  Greek.  It  extends 
from  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  Temple  to 
within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  must  have 
been  written  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  for  it 
refers  to  that  e\ent  (chaps,  ix.'and  xxi.).  The  author  is 
unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  from 
the  acts  of  the  successive  high-priests. 

(The  Five  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Henry  Cotton, 
D.C.L.,  Oxf.,  1 832 ;  Calmct*s  Dictionary  and  Dissertations  ; 
the  Introductions  of  Do  Wette,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  and 
Jahn.) 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  market-town  and  borough,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Cheshire,  is  situated  in  the  hundred 
of  Macclcsiield  and  parish  of  Prestbury.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  it  is  divided  into  six  wards,  with 
twelve  aldermen  and  thirty^^ix  councillors.  By  the  Reform 
Act  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Hurdstleld  were  annexed 
to  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  population  of  Macclesfield  in  1801  was 
8743;  in  1811  it  amounted  to  12,999;  in  182!  to  17.746; 
and  in  1831  to  23,129.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
in  1831  was  4543;  of  famihes,  4740,  of  whom  436G  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Sutton  contained 
5856  inhabitants,  and  Ilurdsfield  3083.  The  united  popu- 
lation of  Macclesfield,  Sutton,  and  Hurdsflcld  wa4  at  that 
lime  32,068,  and  is  now  computed  to  be  40,000.  Maccles 
field  is  1G8  miles  north-north-west  from  London,  and  19 
from  Manchester. 

The  son  of  Henry  III.,  as  earl  of  Chester,  made  Maccles- 
field, in  1260,  a  free  borough,  consisting  of  120  burgesses. 
Various  advantages  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Edward  IV.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Charles  II. 

The  town  of  Macclesfield  is  now  the  chief  scat  in  the 
Island  of  the  silk-throwing  trade,  which  progressively  ad- 
vanced from  1808  to  1825,  when  it  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity.  From  this  prosperity  it  rapidly  declined,  and  in 
1 832  there  were  only  forty-one  mills  at  work  out  of  seventy- 
two.    In  19'i4  not  fewer  than  10,229  throwsters  or  spinners 
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were  cm|»lwtl:  but  so  many  were  ihrown  out  of  work 
that  the  iiumUer  wa^  reduced 'lo  3G22  in  lb32.  This  valu- 
able Inn^t*  of  spinning  raw  silk  tlourUUed  in  consequence  of 
llie  jirolectioij  it  received  oguin;^!  the  iulroductiuti  of  thrown 
silks  from  France  and  Italy,  Some  notion  of  the  growth 
of  the  «ilk< trade  in  Macclesfield  raay  be  formed,  when  it  i* 
considered  that  every  variety  of  gilk  article  is  now  produced 
in  this  town,  from  the  narrowe&t  nbbon  to  the  diOcrent 
kinds  of  sarsnels,  plain  and  figure<l  ^os  de  Naples  &Qtin, 
gilk  veAtinjfs,  and  velvets.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  place  for 
the  manufacture  of  bdk  handkerchiefs  of  every  description, 
ttUhougb  it  suffer*  from  the  competition  of  bandana  hand- 
kerchiel^  from  India.  This  last  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  intrtxluction  of  the  broad  sdks  from  the  Continent, 
has  reduced  wa^jes  in  Macclealleld  mom  than  one-half,  and 
occasionally  involves  the  silk-weavers  ia  the  greatest  dis- 
ress 

Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  side  and  at  the  base 
of  a  ran^e  of  high  land  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbytihire,  and  is  a  nart  of  the  mountain-region  of 
the  latter  county.  The  Bollen,  an  aflluent  of  the  Mersey, 
runs  through  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  callt^d 
flhe  Waters.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
^  Wk  Forest  canab  passes  close  to  Macclesfield,  and  thus 
lopens  a  water  communicatioii  with  most  parla  of  Eng- 
land. 

Maccleafield  contains  four  principal  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-place  in  varioun  directions;  and  there  are 
four  chief  entrances  from  London,  Chester,  Manchcitor, 
tiild  Buxlon.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building,  desii^ed 
by  Goodwin,  and  decorated  with  great  taaie,  and  the  public 
room  it  well  ailapled  for  concerts  and  ineoliHgs.  A  sub' 
scriplion  library,  founded  in  177U»  contains  nearly  20, OOU 
volumes,  and  ia  also  a  depository  of  the  public  records. 
The  bulchers'-raarket  is  a  very  neat,  compact,  and  suitable 
rim^  of  buildings  adjoining  the  general  market.  The 
court-hou^c  and  gaol  for  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  are  also 
liluuled  in  the  market-pbce.  Tho  town  is  supplied  with 
water  conducted  in  pipes  from  the  adjoinin|^  hills,  and  the 
money  paul  for  it  gucs  to  the  borough  fund.  There  are  two 
fire  engines,  and  tht*  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  various 
factoiic4  'Am  «ilua1ed  on  the  Bollen.  One  of  the  cotton- 
factories  ci«si  3U,tiou/.,  mid  ^ome  of  the  silk  factories  14,0Ul^/.; 
but  the  value  of  the  latter  has  been  much  depiessed  by  the 
deterioration  of  the  nil k- trade.  The  common  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  on  tho  east  side  of  the  town  has  been  en- 
closed in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
1791 ;  it  is  now  partly  built  upon,  and  tho  test  highly  cul- 
tivatOfJ.  There  is  an  excellent  steam-raill  for  grinding  corn 
in  tills  part  of  the  town.  There  are  two  banking  establish- 
ments, and  a  branch  from  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Man- 
chester. Tho  corn  and  butchers*  markets  take  place  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  The  fairs  lor  cattle,  cloth,  toys, 
&c.,  are,  May  0th,  June  22nd,  July  1 1th,  October  4ih,  and 
Novetnber  1 1. 

The  dispensary,  erected  in  1811,  has  one  physician,  three 
honorary  surgeons,  and  one  house-surgeon,  with  a  salary  of 
luu/,  per  annum.  There  is  one  savings*-bank,  eight  benefit 
aociehes  for  males,  each  consisting  of  40ti  nr  iOl)  members, 
and  four  for  females,  of  about  3att  to  4U0  membeis  each. 
There  are  many  trusts  for  charitable  purf>oseis.  The  free 
pnimmar-sch<>ol  was  endowe<i  with  lands  iu  IJQ2  by  Sir 
John  Percy  val,  sometime  lord-mayor  of  London,  who  ii*  said 
to  have  been  born  in  this  city.  It  at^erwurds  full  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  and  in  April  26lh,  dlh  of  kvng  Edward 
VL,  a  new  foundation  took  place,  Tlie  annual  revenue 
now  amounts  to  1300/,  per  annum.  By  act  of  parliament 
ilMH)  four  exhibitions  of  50/.  each  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  established,  and  a  commercial  school  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  grammar-school. 

St.  Michael's  church  was  founde*!  by  Eleanor,  oueen  of 
Edward  L,  in  1278.  Its  archileeture  is  partly  Gothic;  the 
chancel  end,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  con  tarns  a  painted 
wmdow  reprejjenting  our  Saviour,  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
Mom^s  delivering  the  Tea  Commandments.  There  are  two 
f.i,^,H.,i^  '-■iK.,..ij^ff  ijjjs  church;  one  belonged  to  Thomas 
^hop  of  York,  whose  heart  was  buried  here  in 
1  nad  now  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Chohnonde- 

icy.  ThL*  other  chapel  belongs  to  the  Legli  family  of  Lyme, 
one  of  whose  anrejitorf;,  as  appears  from  a  bra^s  plate  in  it, 
served  king  Edward  III.  and  his  son  the  Black  Prmce, 
during  all  their  wars  in  France,  and  the  estate  of  Lyme 


wai  given  him  lor  recovcnng  a  gtandird  at  the  bat  He  i 
Cressy.  He  aftenvards  t^erved  Hirharrl  IT.,  imd  ^%'<  W 
headed  at  Chester.  Sir  Peer*,  the  son  of  Perkins  t%.'n><\ 
Ileniy  v.,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Aginrourt. 

Christ  Church  was  built  by  Charles  Ro^,  Esq.,  who   -  v 
quired  a  fortune  in  the  silk  trade,  and  was  among  tli<'  , 
to  establish  it.     The  two  churches  of  St.  Michat.4  nti 
George  have  sittings  for  4500.     St.  George**  ch 
ton.   and   Trinity   church,    Hurd^field,    have    1 
Tliere  are  various  meetmg-houses  belonging  to  th«»  diilVf«ui 
classes  of  Dissenters. 

A  mechanics'  institution  was  forraetl  a  few  year*  as  •  h^ 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  this  town,  with    i  • 
view  of  encouragini^  the  efforts  of  some  young  int?ii  wli 
already  been  associated   for  scientific  purposes.       Vrt 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  now  tan^V*  ' 
members,  and  the  musical  chiss  has  made  such  y- 
to  treat  the  town  with  a  concert,  which  was  attentl' 
persons.     When   the    Factory  Commissioner^  ft  ^ 
Muccles field,  a  census  was  taken  by  the  manuf: 
the  state  of  education  of  the  children  in  their  em 
and  it  was  found  that  96  per  cent,  could  read:  ih 
of  the  remaining  four  part^  was  accounted  for  ^ 
cumstanoe  of  their  belonging  to  famdies  newly  an 
the  country,  and  their  wanting  such  dress  as  U>ey  ihv 
necessary  ibr  appearing  at  school. 

Tho  followin^^  was  the  state  of  education  as  o 
in  June,  1838.  The  Mhole  number  of  schotds  wnv 
contained  2100  scholars.     Of  this  number  -  " 
also  attend  iJunday-schook;  1003  frequent  ot; 
469   are  under  five -^^ears   of  age,  15SG  bci 
flfleen,  and  54  above  fifteen  years  old.     The 
(era  is  adopted  iu  only  two  of  the  38  cnmni  ^-1% 

which  are  attended  by  1219  scholars.     The  n  Snn^ 

day-scholars  amounts  to  7942.    Of  thei>c  14  j  „.     ...,.„r  ftns 
years  of  age,  5716  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  197"  vat 
above  fifteen.     The  Established  Church  has  luo  ^ais^a*- 
schools  and  770  scholnrs;  the  union  of  el 
sentera  21 2t,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  thi- 
ll 75  ^cholufi.   Primitive  Melliodisln  585,  iVrw  < 
Methodists    1248,    Indcptndentt   871,   Baptists 
Catholics  594.    Tho  average  attendance  of  childrt'U  ou  ti^i-h 
Sunday  is  56,19. 

(Corry'a  Hutory  qf  M      '     '     '     (^  "    '-  ' 

Che^k  tre  ;    A  i  k  i  n"^ s    3/ 

Tt'tUie,    1832  J  Charity  CuT!llHl>sj(mcri     t\rj  t,?  i  mi  im-  tjrarrv 

mar  School ;  Populnlion  Rttitrm ;  Communicaiton* 
Marc/e^Jleld.) 

MACE,  originally  a  club  of  metal,  whence  it  derived  itj* 
name  of  Ma(;c  or  Ma<;ue,  and  wheuci*  if^  dittutmtivv  Ma- 
zudle  i^  also  derived.     In  a  more  or  form  it « 

used  as  an  cusigTi  of  autliorily  borne  U  _;istnite§. 

The  mace  as  a  raililar)'  weapon   was    peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  Bayrtix  tnpt*-try  scirn< 
are  represenled  in  the  hands  of  the  c't 
clear  when  the  fashion  of  suspending  il 
bow  fur  occasional  use  was  Hist  introdui<j<l  uktu  i. 
as  it  soems  lo  have  been  borrowed  from  tho  A 
tnay  perhaps  assign  it  to  the  middle  of  ihi*  i " 
tury,     Muraiori  obserires  that  in  a  close  con 
it  was  exceedingly  ditiicult  to  overthrow  or  \ 
men  in  armour  sitting  on  horseback,  for  thei 
enveloped  in  hauberks,  helmets,  and  olher 
eluded  the  power  of  swords,  darts,  arrows, 
weapons.     For  thisi  reason  it  was  usual  to 
defended   with   iron  macei,  or  to  turn   the  ^  the 

horses,  that  by  making   tlicm  fall   they  n  th? 

rider;  or  if  he  had  tumbled  on  the  gTOund 
his  armour  might  render  him  unable  lo  ooii 
effect. 

Maces  seem  to  have  been  much  used  from  the  tfroe  rf 
Edward  11.,  both  in  battles  and  toumuments.  Mi 
ail   the   heavy   cavalry   were   supphed   with   th* 
lifieenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  iIku,   '      '  irn« 

gave  way  to  the  short  battle-axe  and  I  itnif, 

The  invemion  of  pistols  in  lb. :   *miu>    ixiLoect^ 

sioncd  their  disuse  in  the  tii  beth. 

Ellis,  in  his  notes  to  the  T^^..,.., ,,  ^ays  rb-^rv..^.'  wist 
common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  wlio,  in  otct 

their  lenures,  frequently  took  the  field,  but  (QPQ 

of  the  church  forbidden  to  wield  the  s\\  -  iiH 

used  by  the  Turkish  horsemen^      fMi<  ^   UM^ 
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Evi  Dissert.,  26 ;  Meyrick  and  Skelton's  Engraved  Jilusir^ 
f  aniient  Arms  ond  Armour,  4lo.,  Lond.,  1830,  vol.  ii., 
•1.  82  and  134;   £llis*d  Fabliaux,  edit  1815.  i.  190.) 

The  word  Muce  is  ttometimos  used  by  our  old  writers  in 
be  souse  of  a  sceptre. 

MACK.    [Myristica.] 

MACER.  A  medicinal  bark  is  described  m  antient 
uthors  by  this  name.  Dioscorides  states  that  it  is  brought 
rom  barbarous  regions;  Galen  and  Pliny  mention  it  as 
rought  from  India ;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  useful  in  dysen- 
iry.  C.  trAcosta  describes  a  tree  on  the  Malabar  coast 
hich  by  the  Brachmans  is  called  Macre,  of  which  the  bark, 
e  says,  is  used  by  them  as  a  cure  for  dysentery,  and  that  Euro- 
Bans  call  it  the  *  arbor  sancta,'  and  St.  Thomas's  tree.  What 
"ee  is  intended  by  him,  his  description  does  not  enable 
»tanist.s  to  determine,  but  it  might  probably  be  asc;ertained 
f  those  resident  on  the  coast  by  comparing  his  description 
ith  that  of  the  trees  indigenous  or  much  esteemed  by  the 
itives  of  the  Malabar  coasL  Avicenna  gives  talis<{/ar  at, 
lo  Arabic  synonymo  of  Macer,  Dr.  Royle  states,  in  his^ 
Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,'  p.  259,  that  he  obtained 
om  Caubul,  under  the  name  of /a/<?«^ttr,  leaves  of  a  highly 
t>matic  and  stimulant  nature,  which,  having  ascertain^  to 
)  those  of  a  species  of  Rhododendron,  he  named  i?.  aro- 
vUicum,  but  the  plant  had  been  previously  called  /?.  lepi- 
itum  by  Dr.  Wallich. 

In  Persian  works  m(\fur  is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of 
leesfur.    Transcribers  no  doubt  have  here,  as  in  the  case  I 

Lycium,  changed  the  k  into  /  by  an  error  of  a  single  | 
int.  Though  tne  leaves  do  not  agree  with  the  descrip- 
•IIS  of  Macer,  they  may  long  have  been  substituted  for 
Bm;  they  no  doubt  possess  some  astringent  with  their  sti- 
ilaat  properties,  and  arc  therefore  well  calculated  to  be 
eful  as  me<licinal  agents. 

MACEDO'NIA(MajccaoWa).  The  boundaries  of  this  coun- 
'  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time  of  Stiabo,  Mace- 
nia  included  a  considerable  part  of  lllyria  and  Thrace ; 
t  Macedonia  Proper  may  be  considered  as  separated  from 

essaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  mountains;  from 
fria  on  the  west  by  the  great  mountain-chain  called 
udus  and  Bernus,  and  which  under  the  name  of  Pindus 

0  separates  Thest^aly  from  Epirus ;  from  Mwsia  on  the 
rth  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelus  and  Scomius,  which 

1  at  right  angles  to  Scardus;  and  from  Thrace  on  the 
t  by  ihe  river  Str>mon.  The  Macedonia  of  Herodotus 
s  however  still  more  limited,  as  is  afterwards  mentioned, 
icedonia  Proper,  as  defined  above,  is  watered  by  three 
an  of  considerable  size,  the  Axius,  the  Lydias,  and  the 
.liacmon,  all  which  flow  into  theThermaic  Gulf  (the  mo- 
il Gulf  of  Sulonikij.  The  most  easterly  as  well  as  the 
jest  of  the  three,  the  Axius  ( f  'arJar),  Hows  from  the  ranges 
ween  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  in  the  nortli- west  of  Macedonia, 
I  is  increased  by  several  tributaries,  and  particularly  the 
goa  (Kuchuk  Karasou),  which  rises  in  the  mouniaius 
oh  divide  Macedonia  and  lllyria.  The  next  river  to  the 
t  of  the  Axius  is  the  Lydias  (called  at  the  present  day 
"a  Azmac  on  the  coast  and  Potova  in  the  interior),  which 
red«  according  to  Strabo  (vii..  Extracts,  sec.  U,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
,  Tauchn.),  from  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situated.  It 
'joins  the  Axius  about  a  league  above  the  entrance  of 
Axius  into  the  sea.  To  the  west  of  the  Lydias  is  the 
iacmon  {Indje  Karasou),  which  ilows  from  the  Cam- 
ian  mountains  ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  joined  the 
ias  (vii.,  127),  but  at  present  the  ^uliacmon  and  Ly- 

enter  the  sea  by  different  mouths.  The  whole  of  the 
riet  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
interior,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very 
and  marshy.     [Axius.] 

rom  the  mountains  which  divide  lllyria  and  Macedonia 
mountain-ranges  run  towards  the  south-east,  separating 
valleys  of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius  : 
most  southerly  of  these  ranges,  which  is  between  the 
iacmon  and  Lydias,  was  called  Bermius;  and  the  most 
herly,  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius,  Dysorum,  in 
pirt  of  its  course  at  least.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
importance  were  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  whoso 
sys  were  separated  from  that  of  the  Axius  by  a  range 
lountains  which  runs  from  Orbelus  on  the  north  towards 
peninsula  of  Ulialcidice.  The  Strymon  (Struma)  rises 
Uunt  Scomius  and  Hows  into  the  Strymon  ic  Gulf  (Guff 
>rphano).  Not  far  from  the  sea  it  forms  a  lake,  called 
dnitis  (Kerkine),  into  which  theAngites  lAowsirom  tho 
irard.  [Amphipolis.] 
P.C  No.  881. 


The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Macedonians  are  in  • 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  Some  moderns  have  attcmptcd« 
against  all  probability,  to  derive  the  name  from  the  kittim 
(Q'^i])3.   or  D^i|)^3)    mentioned  in   the  Old   Testament, 

(Gen.,  X.  4 ;  Numb.,  xxiv.  24  ;  Jer.,  ii.  10;  Ezek.,  xxvii.  6; 
Dan.,  xi.  30).  This  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  part 
from  the  description  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim, 
which  is  supposed  to  answer  to  Macedonia ;  but  still  moro 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim  (U  riis 
yiic  Xiirrui'/t,  1  Macc,  i.  1),  and  Perseus  is  called  king  of 
the  Kittians  (Ktrriiwv,  1  Macc,  viii.  5). 

In  inquiring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians, 
two  questions,  which  are  frequently  confU>ed,  ou^ht  to  be 
kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  peo])le, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
Temenids ;  for  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  behcving 
that  the  Macedonian  princes  were  descended  from  an  Hel- 
lenic race,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves were  an  lllyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hel- 
lenic tribes.  The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the 
Macedonians  as  barbarians,  that  is  as  a  people  not  of  Hel- 
lenic origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the 
early  Macedonians  and  Iltyrians,  appear  to  establish  tlie 
identity  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
name  of  Macedonis  comprehended  only  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Lydias,  for  he  observes  that  Mace- 
donis was  separated  from  Bottiseis  by  the  united  mouth  of 
the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  (Herodot,  vii.  1*27.)  How  fur 
inland  Herodotus  conceived  that  Macedonia  extended  does 
not  appear  from  his  narrative.  According  to  many  antient 
writers,  Macedonia  was  originally  called  Emathia  (Plin., 
H,  N.,  iv.  17  ;  Justin,  vii.  1 ;  Gell.,  xiv.  6)  ;  but  we  also  find 
traces  of  the  name  of  Macedonians  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  antient  forms  of  Maceto)  (Majrcrot)  and  Macedni 
(Maictfvol),  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Macedonia  near  Mount  Pindus.  He- 
rodotus says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were 
called  Macedonians  (i.  56 ;  compare  viii.  43) ;  and  although 
it  may  for  many  reasons  bo  doubted  .whether  the  Macedo- 
nians had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they 
emigrated  in  a  north-easterly  dire<'tion. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  tho  origin  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  but  all  ai;ree  in  asserting  that  the  royal 
family  was  descended  from  the  race  of  Tenienusof  Argos. 
(Herodot.,  viii.  137-1 3'J  ;  Thucyd.,  ii.  1)9.)  Perdiccas is  usually 
rcgardiid  as  the  founder  of  this  empire ;  the  dominions  of 
which  were  first  confined  to  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edessa  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Haliacmon,  but  after- 
wards extended  as  far  as  the  Axius,  and  subsc<)uently  along 
ihe  coast  as  far  as  the  Strymon.  Very  little  however  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Amyntus 
I.,  who  was  king  of  Macedon  at  the  lime  of  the  expulsion  o^ 
the  Pisistratidie  from  Athens,  h c  560.  This  monarch  sub- 
niitted  to  Megabyzus,  who  had  been  left  in  Europe  by 
Darius  after  the  failure  of  his  Scythian  expedition ;  and 
Macedonia  was  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire 
fill  the  battle  of  Plateoa  delivered  it  from  subjection  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.,  who  was 
obliged  to  accompany  the  Persian  army  into  Greece,  but  was 
able  on  several  occasions  to  render  important  services  to  tite 
Grecian  cause.  Alexander  was  not  allowed  to  contend  at  the 
Olympian  games  until  he  had  proved  his  Aririvc  descent. 
(Herodot.,  v.  22 ;  compare  Justin,  vii.  2.)  The  time  of  Alex- 
ander's death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  to  B.C.  403, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thasos.  ( Plutarch,  6V//iow,  c.  14.)  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  11.,  a  fickle  and  dishonourable 
prince,  who  took  an  active  part  in  tho  Peloponnesian  war 
iind  alternately  assisted  Athens  and  Sparta  as  his  interests 
or  policy  dictated.  His  successor  Archelaus  (B.C.  413)  was 
tho  wisest  monarch  that  had  yet  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  effected  greater  improvements  in  his  king- 
dom, according  to  Thuoydides,  than  all  the  other  monarchs 
together  who  had  preceded  him  (ii.  100).  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  his  army,  he  erected  forts  to  repress 
his  barbarous  neighbours,  constructed  roads,  and  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  among  hii  subjects  a  love  of  Grecian 
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Ulerahife  ind.  feflneitMmt  He  is  said  to  have  invited  So- 
iTulus  to  sctik'  at  his  court,  and  Euripides  resided  Ihere 
during  the  latter  ptrbd  of  \m  life*     [Archelal s.] 

On  xhii  assassination  of  Archeiaus,  B.C.  399,  the  greatest 
confusion  prevailed  far  mmiy  years ;  and  it  wm  not  till  the 
accession  of  Aniyniaa  IL  (b»c.  39  J),  tbat  anything  like  order 
yv^B  reslart-d  lo  the  country.  But  even  durujg  ihe  greater 
part  of  his  iei<;n  Macedonia  wasdisiraclcd  by  mtesline  com- 
motio n^  und  foreign  enemies;  and  on  his  death,  ij,c.  369, 
the  same  state  of  contWion  prevailed  that  had  followed  the 
death  of  Ardielaus.  Amynta*  wassvicceetled  by  his  eldest 
son,  Alexander  1I»»  who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  ttie 
first  year  of  his  rei'ni  by  Ptolemy  Aloritcs,  who  held  ilie 
supreme  power  for  three  years  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Perdiccas ;  but,  in  consequence  of  abusing  bis  trust,  hv 
was  rut  ofFhy  Peidlccas*  B.C.  364.  Perdiceas,  after  a  reign 
of  Ave  years,  fcH  in  battle  against  the  lllyrians,  b  c.  369» 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  younger  brother,  the  celebrated 
Philip,  who  succeudcdl  to  a  kiugdom  a,ssailed  by  numerous 
enemies  and  weakened  by  jnicstina  commotions,  and 
left  it,  lo  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe.  [Philip  ;  Alkxandkr]  The 
immediate  consequences  of  Alexander's  death  are  given 
under  AwriPATiiR  and  CASSAisfPER ;  it  may  be  suHicient 
to  state  hure,  that  in  the  cotnmoUoiu  coustfjueut  upon 
that  event,  the  royal  f:uiiily  was  finally  dosU'oyed,  and 
Cassander  obtained  at  first  the  power,  and  evetilually  the 
title  of  king  of  Macedon.  Cassander  was  succeeded  by  Ins 
Hon  Philip,  n.c,  296,  who roignod  only  two  years;  and  on 
his  death,  in  B.C.  21*4,  bis  two  younger  brothers.  Aniipater 
tin d  Alexander,  having  quarrelled  respecting  the  succession, 
the  throne  was  boized  by  DemetriuN  the  son  of  Aniigonus, 
who  reigneJ  for  seven  yearfi.  He  was  driven  from  his 
kinjrrlom,  n.c.  2S7,  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was 
however  deposed  in  hi^  turn,  after  u  short  reign  of  seven 
months,  by  Lvsimnchus,  king  of  Thrace.     [Lysimachus.] 

On  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  who  fell  in  battle,  u.c.  2B1, 
the  country  remained  m  almost  a  stale  of  anarchy  for  many 
years.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  from  B.c.*2ttO  to  b.c.  '278, 
and  The  contests  between  ttie  numerous  pretenders  lo  the 
throne,  brought  llie  country  to  the  brmk  of  rum.  Eventu- 
ally Antigonus  Csurnamed  Gonnatas),  the  son  of  Deinelrius, 
was  piocbimed  king;  but  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
agaui  obtained  the  kingdom  on  his  return  from  Italy* 
Aftur  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  Antigonus  regained  possession 
of  the  ihrone,  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  B.C.  239. 
The  two  following  moiiarchs,  Deraelrius  II.  (^.c.  239-22'J) 
and  Antigonus  IL  nj*.c.  229-2201,  were  principally  occupied 
in  the  Grecian  wars  which  followed  ihe  formation  of  the 
Achrean  league.     [Antigonus.] 

Philip  V,,  who  succeeded  Arnvnlas,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal ;  but  was  neverable  to  afford  him  any  eflWtual  as- 
listance,  in  consequence  of  eonlinuiil  wars  with  the  jEto- 
lians  and  Illyrians,  whotn  the  Romans  had  found  means  to 
excite  against  him.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  Philip  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  power:  and  after  continuing  the  eonlcfit  for  a  few 
yean,  was  oblii^ed  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terras  as  the 
vie  ton  chose  to  grant.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  Perseus, 
B.C.  178,  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  conquered,  b.c.  16h.  [/Emilil]  Macedonia  was 
noi  immediately  converted  lulo  a  Rouiun  province,  but  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  wore  considered  indepen- 
dent, and  governed  by  then*  own  laws,  and  of  which  the 
capitals  were  respectively — Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella. 
anil  Pelas^onia.  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  ifae  form  of  a 
Horaan  province,  bc.  142. 

It  is  very  difficult  lo  determine  the  boundaries  of  Ihe 
Roman  pfo^^nce  of  Maeodonia^  According  to  the  *Epito- 
nn^er*  of  Strabo  fvii.),  it  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on 
the  west;  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Scardus,  Orbe- 
lus,  Rhodope,  and  Hromus;  on  the  south  by  the  Via  Egna- 
tiA ;  and  on  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  Cypsela  and  the 
month  of  the  Hebrus.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to 
the  southern  boundary  ofMacedonia  cannot  bo  correct,  since 
vre  know  that  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Aehcpa:  and  although  it  is  extremely 
dilficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  precises  boundaries  of 
thp«p  province*,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Achcea  extender! 
farther  north  than  the  south  of  Theitiily. 

Macedonia  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest  limeB  by 
numerous  tribes,  who^a  names  conViaued  to  be  ^iven  till  n 


lute  period  to  Tannvis  districts  of  th<»  eountry. 
important  of  these  di\'inion£  wore — Mygdonia. 
HtiUiiea,    Pieria,    EUraea,    Stympbalia,    O 
Eofriia  or  Eordtea,  Emathia,  Pa>onia,  and  f 

Mygdonia,  on   the  Thermuie  Bay,  ^'as    «.ti.mj.i4 
the  district  of  Bottia-is,   or  Bottitoa,  by  Ihe  Axittd  (He 
dot.,  vii.  123);  but  its  boundaries  on  the  east  ar 
fob     Thucydidefi  makes  it  extend  as  far  as  tli« 
(ii.  99);   but  this   is  at  vartance  with  the    stst^nmit  ' 
Horodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  land  to  the   wcft  of  1 
Btrymon  under  the  name  of  Bisaltia.     (Hen>dot ,  vil  H 
Mygdonia  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Ed<?nes  a  Thfl 
cian  people,  who  were  expelled  thence  by  the  T*.-m«'j " 
(Tlmcyd.,  ii.  99.)     The  ]5rmcipml  town  in  this   «1  lil 

Therme,  afterwards  called  Thessalonica  by  C  <  af 

honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  c-S^J^^^* 
vii,,  Excerpt  a,  sec.  10,  vol.  ii.,  p.  h"?l.)  Ii  was  a  lar^^aik! 
prosperous  town,  and  existjs  at  Ihe  present  day  under  tk 
name  of  Salonild^  The  Aposlie  Paul  addre«6«cl  two  i 
to  the  Christian  converts  in  this  town.  Tlie  laka  1 
callefJ  at  the  present  day  Betchik,  was  either  in  of  i 
Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  i.  58);  it  is  sjud  by  Dr,  Clarke  IB  I 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  in  t»pe»itlr| 

The  Boitiieis,  or  Bottitt^a  of  Herodotus,  was  boil 
the  east  by  the  Axms,  on  the  west  by  the  united 
the  Haliacnifju  and  L^tlias  (vii.  127),  and  on  tlie  i 
Emathia.'^     The    principal    town    of   Botiiaei*  wo*  M!^1 
situate  on  the  lake  through  which  the  Lidias  flowi^  wbirk' 
afterwards  became  the  rcAidenceof  the  kinf!^  of  Mftesdpt. 
Pella  was  a  small  place  (ill  the  time  of  Philip,  by  wkottH 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified.     (Stv   '  ,>et.f, 

vol  ij„  pp/ 130-1 31.)     The  ruins  of  Pella  n  m^ 

at  Alakilisseh.  Near  the  moulh  of  thd  Lyd  1 1 
of  IchncD,  celehratod  for  an  aiUienl  temple,  i  Hn 
123;  Pliny,  H,N.,  iv.  17;  Mela,  ii.  3;  lle^)v:kj 
'ixvttifir.}  Thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Pella,  at  tiMfootdf 
Mount  Bermius  JPlin.,  H.  N^  iv.  1?),  was  the  acitiftnteilf 
of  Berrhu^a,  or  Bercea,  which  is  mentiooed  in  the  ilolff^ A' 
Apostles  (xvii.  10). 

ProL'cedintf  along  the  eoast  we  come  to  Pieria,  Tht 
antient  district  of  Macedonis  originally  interrened  betwctif 
Bottitea  and  Pieria.  According  lo  Strabo  ( vii.,  tec  8.  vol  ii«| 
p.  130),  and  Livy  (xliv.  9),  Pieria  was  iHiunded  on  thet 
by  Dium  ;  but  in  more  antient  times  tl 
applied  to  all  the  country  between  Mact  i  be  1 

Ptolemy  calls  the  country  between  the  mouut  ti  the  ] 
and  that  of  the  Peneus  by  the  name  of  Pieria,     Pi< 
eelebrated  in  Grecian  mylholoii^y  as  ti-   r  • - 
muses.     Pydna,  the  chief  place  iu  lli 
Cydna  (Steph.  Byz.),  and  Citron,  ace 
sec.  6,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130).  known  at  Ihe  pt-  -mm     lay  undcffl 
name  of  Kidros,  is  said  to  have  been  a  t-»t<  •        it>.  ?iiif|f 
for  some   time  in  pos<>ession  of  the  Athcr  :  w 

afterwards  laken  by  Philip  and  given  lo  *  T^l 

battle  between  Perseus  and  iEmiUus,  which  deci 
of  the   Macedonian   monarchy,  was   fought    t 
South  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of  Dium,  at  tl  !■ 
Olympus,  of  which  Li\7  has  given  a  short  < 
6,  7).      It  afterwards   became  a  Roman   c^  (| 

//.  M,  iv,  17.)  Forty  stadia  to  the  north  .•  r. 
Methone  (Strabo,  vii.,  sec.  8.  vol  ii.,  p.  13ok  if  ir- 
which  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the*  Gn    i    i     : 

In  the  inleriiir,  to  the  west  of  Pieria,  in  thii  .aJi^ 
Haliacmon,  wa^  the  district  of  Elim&a,  the  mbubtti 
which  were  callt;d  Elimiotte,     In  the  timc'ifT^n 
Elimca  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian  n^ 
governed  by  its  own  princes  (ii.  99).     Tli 
trom  Elimea  to  Thessaly  over  the  Cainbr. 
(Liv.p  xlii.  53),  and  another  lo  ^^tolia  (Liv,, 

South-west  of  Elimea  w*ns  the  district  of  .S:  , 
which  was  annexed  to  Macedon  on  the  conquest  v\  l" 
by  the  Romans  (Liv,,  xlv.  30),  together  with  the  cou 
thi'  Atinlani  and  Paravroi,  which  extended  to  tbo  i 
Eliraea,  in  lllyria  and  Epirus. 

Nortb-wesi'of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Orestift  (Pwlfl>«l 
xviii.  30;  Liv., xxxiii. 34), which  probn^''^  .i..i.ir...i  .»^  tiuhI 
as  Miiller  has  remarked,  from  the  ni  re  «fl 

the  country  (<',n/if,  Tii>.iiTsL^iJi  \,  rtiul  n<*f  : 
of  Agamemnon.  beefi 

pendent  of  the  M  :<iMtI 

*  Tlif  hoXiXtJB  of  TkueyiUilc^ft  in  n  (htforont  «qMtilry.  beltf  4  kOigA  mmt^  ^ 
ttu>  Ikiliiiri,  t  •  tlse  ciut  itf  l\ilklA>>i  nml  i|ir  (inlf  wf  Tbcviiu^  alUc  *Vj  VI0  ■ 
df  ivtitt  out  of  BotUafo.    ('  Juiuuui  at  EUuctguaa^*  lv.*y.  tSL^ 
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tbey  were  however  obliged  at  leneth  to  submit  to  tbeir  au- 
tbority,  but  were  declared  independent  again  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.,  xxxiiL  34.)  The 
principal  town  in  this  district  was  Celetrum,  situate  on  a 
peninsula  which  ran  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name  (the 
modem  Kastoria  or  Kesrie). 

Lyncus,  the  country  of  the  LyDoestfB  (Thucyd.,  iv.  83, 
124 ;  liv.,  xxvi.  25 ;  xxxi.  33 ;  xxxii.  9),  north  of  Orestis, 
was  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides.  It  contained 
no  towns  of  any  importance  excopt  Heraclea,  which  was 
situate  on  the  great  Egnatian  road.  The  Lyncesta)  were 
go\*erned  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of  Arrhi- 
bflpus  (lurint;  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Thucyd.,  iv.  124.) 

To  the  east  of  Lyncus.  and  north  of  Elimea  and  the  Ber- 
mius,  was  the  district  of  Eordia,  or  Eordaa,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lydias.  The  Eordians  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  their  country,  which  however  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Eordia  by  the  Temenidse,  and  to  have  settled 
afterwards  about  Physca,  which  was  probably  a  town  in 
Myedonia.     (Thucyd.,  ii.  99.) 

Emathia,  which  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  countiy 
north  of  Bottia>a,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias,  was  the  name, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  by  which  the  country  was 
orij^inally  called,  according  to  many  antient  writers.  The 
chief  town  in  this  district,  M^;9d^  afterwards  called  Edessa 
( ^'o^ina),  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in 
the  earliest  times;  and  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
royal  residence,  it  still  continued  the  burial-place  of  tlie 
kings.  It  was  a  larj^e  city  in  the  time  of  Livv  (xlv.  30). 
It  stood  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  30  miles  west  of  Pella. 

The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  was  inhabited  bv  various 
tribes  of  P«K>nians:  of  which  the  principal  were  tne  Pela- 
giHiians,  who  dwelt  north  of  Lynccstis.  The  chief  town  of 
this  district  was  also  called  Pelagonia.  The  Agrians,  north- 
east of  the  Pclagonians,  were  a  powerful  Paionian  tribe, 
tiving  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  (Strabo,  vil,  s.  18, 
rol.  ii.,  p.  133.) 

The  pcniasula  south  of  Mygdonia,  between  the  Thermaic 
and  Strymon ic  gulfs,  was  called  Chalcidice  from  the  Chal- 
sidians  of  Eubwa,  who  formed  settlements  in  this  country 
in  very  early  times.  The  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  comprised  in 
the  south  three  smaller  peninsulas :  Pallene,  formerly  called 
E*hlegra  (Strabo,  vii.,  s.  12,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Toronaic  gulfs;  Sithonia,  between  the  To- 
ronaic  and  Singitic  gulfs ;  and  Act^,  as  Thucydidcs  calls 
t  (iv.  109),  or  Athos,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  22),  bo- 
:ween  the  Singitic  and  Strymonic  gulfs.  [Athos.]  The 
[leninsula  of  Chalcidice.  together  with  the  three  smaller 
jieninsulas,  contained  several  important  towns,  which  ara 
freqaently  mentioned  in  Grecian  historv. 

Potidsa,  afterwards  called  C^sandria  from  Cassander, 
king  of  Macedon,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  (Thucyd.,  i. 
M),  stood  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peniii- 
nila  of  Pallene  with  the  mainland.  It  sent  300  men  to 
Phktsa  (Herodot.,  ix.  28),  and  after  the  Persian  war  was 
mbject  tp  the  Athenians.  Potideea  revolted  from  Athens, 
I.C.  432 ;  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years ; 
irheu  the  Potidseans  surrendered  and  were  allowed  to  quit 
Jie  place.  A  mutilated  inscription  in  elegiac  verse,  now  in 
lie  British  Museum,  commemorates  the  courage  of  those 
Athenians  who  fell  in  a  battle  before  this  town,  b.c.  432. 
El^n  Marbles,  No.  348.)  An  Athenian  colony  was  after- 
nurds  sent  to  occupy  the  town.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  7U.)  It  sulise- 
[uently  fell  under  the  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
aontinued  from  that  time  subject  to  the  Macedonian  kings. 
The  other  towns  of  Pallene  were  Aphytis,  with  a  celebrated 
«mple  of  Bacchus ;  Mende,  a  colony  of  Eretria  in  Euboea 
Thucyd.,  iv.  123),  which  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  b.c. 
tS3,  and  was  retaken  by  Nicias  and  Nicostratus;  and 
Seione,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pellenians  from 
!lchaia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  also  revolted  from  the 
ithenians,  b.c.  423,  but  was  retaken,  and  the  inhabitants 
rested  with  great  cruelty;  the  town  and  lands  were 
illerwards  given  to  the  Plata»ins.  (Thucyd.,  v.  32.) 

At  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  was  the  important 
amu  of  Olynthus,  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Ere- 
Tians  of  Eulxea.  [Olynthus.]  The  chief  town  in  Sithonia 
iras  Torone,  on  the  south-western  coast,  which  was  also  pro- 
lably  founded  by  the  Eubceans.  Torone  was  for  a  long 
imc  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to 
he  Olynihian  confederacy,  and  was  eventually  united  to  the 
kUoedonian  monarchy  by  Phihp, 


ITiie  peninsula  of  Actc,  or  Athos,  was  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  Thucydidcs  by  a  few  people  of  Chalcidic  oricin,  but 
principally  by  Pelasgians,  Bisalta),  Crestonians,  and  Edones, 
who  dwelt  in  small  fortified  villages.  (Thucyd..  iv.  109.)  At 
the  extrcmitv  of  this  peninsula  was  Mount  Athos,  called  at 
the  uresent  i&y  Monte  Santo.  The  canal  of  Xerxes  can  still 
be  uistinctly  traced.  Herodotus  enumerates  six  towns 
within  thispeninsula:  Sane,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Andros  (Thucyd.,  i v.  109);  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon, 
Thyssus,  and  Cleonic.  Acanthus,  situate' on  the  low  flat 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Actu  with  the 
mainland,  was  once  an  important  town.  [Athos.]  The 
chief  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Chahndice 
were  Chalcis  and  ApoUonia,  meniioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xvii.  1). 

The  Via  Egnatia,  which  formed  one  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Byzantium,  com- 
menced at  ApoUonia  in  Illyria,  and  was  joined  at  Clodiana 
on  the  Genusus  by  the  Via  Candavia,  from  Dyrrachiiim, 
which  however  is  also  called  the  Via  Egnatia  (Strabo,  vii. 
§  3).  The  Via  Egnatia  entered  Macedonia  in  the  district 
of  Lyncus,  and  passed  by  the  towns  of  Edessa,  Pella,  Thes- 
salonica,  ApoUonia,  and  Amphipolis,  where  it  entered 
Thrace.    [Thrace.] 

MACERA'TA  E  CAMERFNO,  DELEGAZIONE  DI. 
a  province  of  the  Papal  State,  forming  part  of  the  old  division 
called  the  Marclics,  is  l)ounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces 
of  Ancona  and  Urtiino  e  Pesaro,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Spoleto  and  Fermo  ed  Ascoli.  Its  population 
amounts  to  243,000  inhabitants,  distributed  among  12 
walled  towns,  48  terre  with  communal  councils,  and  235 
villages  and  hamlets,  Tlie  general  inclination  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  to  the  north-east,  as  it  spreads  from 
the  fbot  of  the  central  Apennine  chain  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Potenza,  Chienti, 
and  llusone,  which  rise  in  the  Apennines  and  How  into  the 
Adriatic. 

The  principal  towns  are:  1,  Macerata,  on  a  hill  in  a 
fine  country  watered  hy  the  Chienti,  a  neat,  well-built, 
cheerfiil  town,  with  15.000  inhabitants,  st^veral  churches 
and  convents  with  good  paintings,  a  college,  and  a  uni- 
versity, with  a  library  containing  20,000  volumes,  a  court 
of  appeal  for  all  the  provinces  of  the  Marches,  a  handsome 
town-liouse,  and  several  fine  private  palaces,  amongst  which 
the  Palace  Compagnoni  is  the  most  remarkable.  Macerata 
is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  cattle.  An 
annual  fair  for  hoises  is  held  at  Macerata.  2,  Loreto. 
3,  Recanati,  near  the  Adriatic,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and 
several  churches  and  convents.  4,  Tolentino,  farther  in- 
land, near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  wi;h  3000  inhabitants, 
and  known  in  modern  history  for  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Februar)',  1797,  between  General  Bonaparte  and  Pope 
Pius  VI.;  and  also  for  a  battle  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1815, 
between  the  Austrians  under  General  Bianchi  and  the 
Neapolitans  under  Joachim  Murat,  which  by  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  decided  the  fate  of  Naples.  5,  Camerino,  the 
antient  Camerinum,  an  old  town  among  the  Apennines,  and 
a  bishop*s  see,  with  7000  inhabitants,  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  some  silk  manufactories.  It  is'the  birth-place 
of  the  painter  Carlo  Maratti.  6,  Fabriano,  farther  north, 
a  bishop's  see,  with  700p  inhabitants,  manufactories  of 
paper  and  parchment,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wool. 
7,  S.  Severino,  with  3000  inhabitants.  8,  Matelica,  an  old 
town,  with  3000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Macerata  is  in  part  very  mountainous 
and  barren,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  towards  the  sea-coast 
produce  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
vei^good  silk.  The  coast  along  the  Adriatic  has  no  harbour 
which  deser\'es  the  name.  Recanati  has  a  kind  of  port  or 
anchoring-nlace  for  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Potenza,  where  some  trade  is  carried  on.  (Calindri's  iSo^^'o 
Statistico;  Neigebaur.) 

MACERATION  is  the  exposing  of  any  substances,  and 
generally  those  of  vegetable  origin,  when  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  to  the  action  of  water  or  any  other  liquid,  without 
the  assistance  of  heat,  in  which  last  circumstance  it  diflers 
from  digestion.  The  object  of  maceration  is  twofold  *  either 
merely  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  substance  operated  on,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  more  ready  subsequent  action  of  heat,  as 
when  cinnamon  or  cloves  are  macerated  in  water,  previously 
to  distiUation :  or  it  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  aromatic 


ferts  of  a  fiiTistnnce,  wheii  digestjoti  wooTd  not  nictely  *lis* 
IjoWe  but  dissipate  ll>eni. 

MACHA'IRODUS,  a  genus  of  extinct  animals  esta- 
.bli»Ked  by  Professor  Kaup  upon  those  canine  leelb  willi 
{fcrratcd  or  dentilatcd  edges  which  have  been  attributed  to 
iniUnus  cuUriden$,  &c.)  by  Cuvier  and  others  and  to 
\  cats  {Felu\  by  Bravard-     Dr.  Buckland  {Bridgewater 
iiMi*),  in  his  catalogue  of  the  animal  remains  found  in 
I  of  sand,  rcfi?rrible  to  the  second  period  of  the  tcTtiary 
brmationa  fMifjcene  of  Lyell),  at  Epplesheim  near  Altzcy. 
bout  twelve  le:4<''i*'^  ^«  the  south  of  Mayonce,  and  recorded 
Kaupt  incli.  irfj^ia^,  which  Dr.  Buckland  places 

[between  Felut  ;  !  ^nfi  notes  a^  'allied  to  bear,  Urtu$ 

Ittdiriff^TU,*  Prufe-'isor  Kaup  however  remarks,  that  the^e 
*  canine  teeth*  and  even  the  dentilations  on  their  edge^ 
Ili;ive  a  complete  re^rablance  to  those  of  Megalomurus^  and 
I, indeed  rheir  flames?  and  thinne&s  do  not  correspond  with 
f  the  ftinine  teeth  of  any  of  the  existing  Cnrnivrra,  while  the 
Nentilations  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Saurian  above 
liTjeniioncd.  We  here  fijmre  a  tooth  of  Megaloiotirus,  a 
|goof h  of  Mttfhaiffiduji  ( Vrsui  cultridt^nM}  and  a  east  of 
then  from  speciraeni  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
"  fty  of  London, 


without  existing  ruminants  with  very  long  canttie  Ic^ 
the  upper  jaw  with  serrations  on  their  edi^es,  ihouuh  i  ^  ^ 
broad  in  proportion  as  Iboifie  of  Machairodus,     [Skab,  iuL 


iv,,  p.  95,] 
Mi 


«.  Tootlu  iwpcrfi'i-l  l^low,  ti-il.  *5w? ;  ft,  oulUiu  of  cut  of  taolb,  pcrfcvl.  4  iiat. 
ukte :  «,  toiitli  or  MeitAiu*Auru4,  uot  %it9* 

Mr.  Owen  has  no  rlmibt  thmt  the  teeth  (a,  b)  lielongcd  to 
ft  inuinrnifcrous  Mniinal,  and  the  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
cast  (A),  which  shows  that  the  tooth  wm  originally  lotlj^ed 
in  a  socket,  and  not  anchylosetl  to  the  substance  of  the  jiiw% 
and  th:it  the  Aing  is  contraried  and  solidified  by  the  pro- 
gieasive  dimiiiiilmn  of  a  temporary  formative  pulp,  and  does 
not  terminiite  in  an  open  conical  cavity  like  the  teeth  of  all 
known  SauriunH.  whi<  h  nre  lodt^ed  m  sockets*.  Careful  com- 
parison will  show  that  the  canine  teeth  of  Machairodus  are 
vm-  lUr  from  tho-seof  the  hears,  and  sutTkiently  removed 
from  those  of  Uil*  tiRer,  though  those  of  the  latter  present 
serrated  eflge<;.  On  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  the  extinct 
f^peeies  found  at  Epple-theim,  we  do  not  find  any  large  fossd 
ruminant  noticed,  though  we  find  large  cats,  some  as  large 
m  ft  lion,  and  another  carnivorous  animal  (Agvoi/wnum) 
allied  to  the  dog  aitd  also  ai  large  as  a  lion  '  and  we  are  not 


ACHETES,   Cnvier*8  nume    for  the  Ruff  (Tringa 
pugnar^  Ltnn).     [Scolopacidjk,] 

MACHIAVEXLI.  NICCOLOV  wasbom  at  Florence  in 
1469,  of  an  old  though  not  wealthy  family  of  that  rcpiAhf. 
Having  reeeivt^d  a  liberal  educalion»  be  was  empl  y  -^  i-    »- 
office  of  Marcello  Adriani,  chancellor  of  the  con  i 
Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenty-nine  year^ 
was  made  secretary  of  the  *Ten,*  a  board  entrustefl  wti 
management  of  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic  neijMt  i 
MachiavcUi's  abilities  and  penetration  bein^  soon 
by  his  superiors,  he  was  successively  employed  on  ■ 
some  very  important  missions.     The  first  was   in   W4\  Ui 
Jaeopo  Appiani,  lord  of  Pionibino,  for  the  purpo«>p  *>f  ew- 
gaginE^  him  to  join  the  Florentine  troops  wliicb  w< 
ing  Pisa,  whilst  their   general  VilelU  was  def, 
Florentine  territory  agamst  the  Venetians,  who,  j  la 
the  emigrant  partisiansof  the  Medici,  were  malctni;  ; 
sions  from  the  borders  of  Romagna.    In  the  fullowini 
1799,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  Catherine  Sforza,  couti| 
Forli,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  with   her  son  < 
ano  to  engage  as  a  condoltiero  in  the  service  of  the  rc| 
Tlie  instructions  given  by  the  Ten  to  Machiavelli  fc 
of  his  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports  to  them  wfttJcn 
during  the  course  of  his  negotiations,  have  been  publisbeil, 
at  least  in  great  part,  and  they  occupy  volumes  iv,  and  v.  of  j 
the  4lo.  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  17^2).     Th^  pre  ' 
most  curious  and  valuable  documents  for  th* 
limes,  and  they  are  also  most  useful  for  the  ui 
Machiavelli's  political  and  historical  works  v  turn  in 
later  in  life.     Many  letters  however,  and  some  of  gr 
portance,  written  to  or  by  Machiavelli,  remain  still  n 
There  is  a  collection  of  them   in  the  hand:s  of  M^  Stifi 
at  Paris ;  three  more  volumes  of  autographs  were  pur 
in   I&26,  at  Florence,  by  Lord   Guilford;  and  anutl 
remains  at  Florence  in  the  libraries  Pitti,  Riniu 
others.     {YMry,  J 'ot/a^ei  en  Italie ;  Avenel,  tin 
on  the  French  translation  of  the  works  of  Macti 
Perie^,  which  appeared  in  vols.  41  and  42  of  the  Iih*ui'  £tf 
ajhphUque. ) 

In  the  year  1500  Machiavelli  was  sent  as  m  commissioner 
to  the  Florentine  camp  before  Pi^sa.    He  was  pr»ent  at  ib« 
arrival  of  a  body  of  French  and  Swiss  auxiliarj'  tr< 
De  Beaumont,  sent  by  Louis  XII. ,  who  had  j 
quered  I^mbardy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  wlii 
Dissenskm^  however  arose  between  the  allies  con 
pay  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Swiss  mutinied,  and  lU-Mi..^-.  *.^  . 
dt'^li  Albizzi,  one  of  the  Florentine  commissioners  ;  and  thf 
French  abandoned  the  attack  against  Pisa,  throwing  i 
blame  upon  the  Florentines,  and  took  possession  of  I 
santa,  of  Mas&a  and  Carrara,  and  other  di^ilricts  bdtf 
either  to  Florence  or  its  allies.     This  was  an  anxious  1 
for  Florence,    which  saw  itself  entirely  at  the  tne 
France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  side  by  ( 
Borgia,  tlien  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who,  supported  bj 
his  father  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  alrio  by  the  Frencli* 
was   making  himself    master  of  Romapfna    by  force  of 
treacher)',  and  threatening  Florence,  where  he  wish 
re-establish  the  Medici.  [Borgia,  Cesake.]    In  July. 
MacliiLivellt  was  despatched  to  France  in  order  la  tt_ 
to  \jn\h  XII.  the  untowanl  occurrences  at  Pisa,  lo  cndca* 
vour  to  keep  the  king,  or  rather  his  all-powerful  Tuini&tcr 
Cardinal  d'Amboine,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  a  friendly  tit**  j 
position  towards  Florence,  and  thus  screen  the  republic  f^^ra  j 
the  arabirion  of  Borgia.  Thiswasavery  delicate  mission.  The 
French  king  and  minister  were  prejudiced  against  the  Flo- 
rentines; they  had  an  interest  in  favouring  the  BorgiK««ai}d 
tliey  were  bIso  instigated  apinsl  Florence  by  Trivulxio,  Bctu- 
mont,  mid  other  persons  of  influence  at  the  Frenrh  court. 
Machiavelli'is  mi^ision  to  France  lasted  till  danuar)',  151)1. 
He  followed  the  French  court  to  Melun,  Blois,  Nante 
other  pbces,  and  by  dint  of  much  skilful  inanagem* 

fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely  ■? 

left  Louis  better  ilispo.^ed  towards  Floren? 
found  him,  and  tnade  him  watchful  and  jealo  iq 

menls  of  Cesare  Borgia,  This  jealousy  of  xhr  1  i  n  h  ( 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  republic  a  few  iiiiiiiIj- 
when  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  Borgia  entered  Tfii-I 
cany  wiili  fttitJO  menj  and  encamped  a  few  miles  from  Fld*^ 
rencc     The  citizens  showed  firmness,  and  in  the  meantiine 
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letters  came  from  the  Frenrh  king  forbidding  Borgia  from 
molesting  the  republic.  A  convention  was  concluded  in 
May,  1601,  between  Florence  and  Borgia,  by  which  the 
latter,  after  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  went  hi»  way  to 
Piombino,  and  left  the  Florentine  territory  after  committing 
many  depredations.  But  in  the  following  year  Borgia, 
having  returned  to  Romagna,  drove  away  Guidobaldo,  duke 
of  U  rhino,  and  took  possession  of  Camerino,  whose  lord,  Giulio 
Varano,  he  caused  to  be  strangled  with  his  three  young  sons, 
while  his  subordinate  VitellozzoVitelli  supported  the  revolt 
of  Arezzo,  Cortona,  the  Val  di  Chiana  and  other  districts 
against  Florence,  and  in  fevour  of  the  Medici.  Here  again 
the  French  interfered,  and  Vitelli,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  cruelty  of  Borgia,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  French  and  with  Florence,  by  which  Arezzo  and  other 
towns  were  restore^l  in  August,  1502.  On  this  occasion 
Machiavelii,  being  requested  by  the  government,  wrote  his 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  revolted  districts 
ought  to  be  treated :  '  Sul  metodo  di  trattare  i  popoli  di  Val  di 
Chiana.*  Quoting  the  opinion  of  L.  Furius  Camillus  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
senate  towards  the  Latin  cities,  he  advised  moderation  in 
the  present  instance,  except  towards  Arezzo,  which  he  com- 
pared to  Velitrro,  and  advised  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
(Livy,  viii.) 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1502,  the  Florentines, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  encompassed, 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  stability  to  their  executive, 
by  appointing  a  gonfaloniere  perpctuo,  a  kind  of  dictator 
for  life.  They  chose  for  this  office  Piero  Soderini,  a  man 
upriffht  and  disinterested,  and  without  children,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  excite  suspicions  or  jealousy.  About  the 
same  time  Machiavelii  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Duke  Va- 
lentino, the  formidable  Borgia,  who  was  tlien  at  Imola  in 
Romagna.  Borgia  had  just  returned  from  Lombardy,  from 
an  interview  with  Louis  XII.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  countenancc^l  the 
insurrection  against  Florence,  and  moreover  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  French  king  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Bologna,  which  he  intended  to  make  tlic  capital  of  his 
duchy. 

During  his  absence  m  Lombardy,  his  own  friends  and 
former  colleagues,  Vitcllozzo  Vitelli,  Ba^lioni  of  Perugia, 
the  Orsini,  and  Oliveroito  da  Fermo,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing ambition  and  cruelty  of  Borgia,  determined  to 
forsake  him,  and  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Benti- 
voglio  of  Bologna  and  Petrucci  of  Siena,  who  were  his  de- 
clared enemies.  At  the  same  time  they  invited  the  Flo- 
rentines to  join  them.  But  as  Borgia  was  protected  by 
France,  whose  displeasure  the  Florentines  were  afraid  of 
incurring,  they  sent  Machiavelii  to  make  professions  of 
friendship  to  Borgia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch  his 
movements,  to  discover  his  real  intentions  (which  was  not  an 
easv  thing,  for  Borgia  was  the  closest  man  of  the  age), 
and  to  obtain  something  in  return  for  their  friendship. 
The  account  of  this  mission  is  extremely  curious:  there 
was  deep  dissimulation  on  both  sides :  Borgia  hated  Flo- 
rence as  much  as  the  Florentines  hated  him ;  but  they  were 
both  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  France,  and  both  Bor- 
gia and  Machiavelii  made  the  fairest  and  apparently 
most  candid  professions  towards  each  other.  Borgia  even 
assumed  a  confidential  tone,  and  began  to  tell  Machiavelii 
of  the  treachery  of  his  former  friends ;  lie  added  that  he  knew 
how  to  deal  with  them,  and  was  only  waiting  for  his  own  time ; 
be  also  expatiated  on  his  well-disciplined  forces,  his  ar- 
tillery, and  the  assistance  he  expected  from  France; 
and  all  this  in  order  to  persuade  the  Florentines  of  the  great 
value  of  his  friendship,  and  that  they  should  cive  him  a 
condotta,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  command  in  Uioir  army. 
Boro^ia  however  had  to  do  with  a  negotiator  who,  though 
youiig.  was  a  match  for  him.  *  I  answered,'  says  Machia- 
velii, in  the  21st  letter  of  that  mission, '  that  his  excellency 
the  duke  must  not  be  compared  to  the  generality  of  other 
Italian  lords,  but  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  new  po- 
tentate in  Italy,  with  whom  it  is  more  fit  and  becoming  to 
make  a  treaty  of  alliance  than  a  mere  condotta  or  mercenary 
convention.  And  I  added,  that  as  alliances  are  maintained 
by  anas,  which  are  the  only  binding  security  for  either 
party,  your  lordships  (the  magistrates  of  Florence)  could  not 
see  what  security  there  would  be  for  them  if  three-fourths 
or  threefifihsof  vour  forces  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke.'  Still  the  negotiations  went  on  about  the  condotta, 
vhiUt  Borgia  was  meditating  another  stroke  of  his  usual 


policy.  Machiavelii  had  a  foretaste  of  it  at  Cesena,  where 
a  certain  Rimino,  a  confidential  agent  of  Borgia,  and, 
as  such,  hateful  to  the  people,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  order  of  his  master,  and  the  next  morning  (on  the  26th 
of  December)  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  square  cut 
into  two  pieces:  •  Such,'  sa}-s  Machiavelii,  « has  been  the 
duke*8  pleasure,  for  he  wishes  to  show  that  he  can  do  and 
undo  his  own  men  as  he  thinks  proper.'  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  Borgia,  followed  by  Machiavelii,  marched  with 
his  troops  to  Sinigaglia,  where  the  Orsini,  Vitcllozzo,  and 
Oliverottowere  waiting  for  him,  to  have  a  conference  and  settle 
matters.  As  soon  as  his  troops  had  entered  the  town  he  arrested 
those  chiefs,  strangled  two  of  them  that  very  night,  and  kept 
the  Orsini  in  prison  until  he  heard  that  his  father,  the  pope, 
had  secured  the  person  of  their  relative  Cardinal  Orsini  at 
Rome,  after  which  they  also  were  put  to  death.  On  that 
very  night  Borgia  sent  for  Machiavelii,  and  said  that  he  had 
done  a  great  service  to  Florence  in  ridding  the  world  of 
those  men  who  were  the  sowers  of  discord.  He  then 
expressed  his  wish  to  attack  Siena  and  revenge  himself  on 
Petrucci ;  hut  the  Florentines,  being  cautioned  by  Machia- 
velii, took  measures  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  Petrucci  was 
saved.  Machiavelii  returned  to  Florence  in  January,  1 503, 
after  three  eventful  months  passed  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  Borgia,  which  was  the  most  complete  school  of  that 
oolky  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  his  treatise  '  Del 
Principe.'  His  letters  (fifty-two  in  number)  written  during 
that  mission  have  a  certain  dramatic  character  which 
awakens  feelings  of  surprise,  terror,  and  intense  curiosity. 
Machiavelii  wrote  also  a  detached  report  of  the  Sinigaglia 
tragedy :  *  Descrizione  del  modo  tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentmo 
per  ammazzare  Vitcllozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  i) 
Sigr.  Pagolo  e  il  Duca  di  Gravina  Orsini.'  He  obtained 
one  thing  from  Borgia  by  this  mission,  a  free  passage 
through  Romagna  to  all  Florentine  travellersand  merchants, 
and  their  goods  and  other  property.  This  document  is 
headed  '  C»sar  Borgia  de  Francia,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Roman- 
diola,  Valenti»que,  Princeps  HadriflB  et  Venafri,  Dominus 
Plumbini,  &c.,  ac  Sanctso  Romanm  Ecclesia;  Confaloneriuft 
et  Capitaneus  Generalis,'  and  dated  '  Iraola),  1 9  Octobris^ 
A.D.  1 502.    Ducatus  vero  nostri  Romandioloe  secundo.' 

In  August  of  that  same  year,  1503,  Alexander  VI.  died^ 
and  his  successor,  Pius  III.,  died  a  few  days  after.  A  new 
conclave  being  assembled  in  October,  the' Florentines  sent 
Machiavelii  to  Rome,  where  he  was  present  at  the  election 
of  Julius  IL,  and  soon  after  witne^ed  the  fall  of  Cesarc 
Borgia,  who  was  arrested  at  Ostia  by  order  of  the  pope,  and 
all  his  ill-gotten  dominions  were  taken  from  him.  His 
troops,  in  passing  through  Tuscany,  were  disarmed  and 
disbanded  agreeably  to  Machiavelli's  secret  advice. 

In  January,  1504,  Machiavelii  was  sent  to  France  to 
rouse  Louis  XIL  to  the  danger  threatening  both  Florence 
and  the  state  of  Milan  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ad- 
vancing from  Naples  towards  North  Italy.  The  truce 
between  France  and  Spain  put  an  end  to  this  mission. 

After  several  minor  missions  to  Piombino,  to  Baglioni 
of  Perugia,  Petrucci  of  Siena,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
Machiavelii  was  sent,  in  August,  1506,  to  Pope  Julius  II., 
whom  he  met  on  his  march  to  dispossess  Baglioni  of  Peru- 
gia and  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  whither  the  Florentine  envoy 
followed  him,  and  returned  in  October.  {Opcre  di  Machia- 
velii: Legazione  seconda  alia  Corte  di  Romcu)  He  then  wrote 
'Provvisione  per  istituire  Miiizic  Nazionali  nella  Republica 
Fiorentina.'  He  had  always  blamed  the  employment  of 
mercenaiy  troops  and  condottieri,  which  was  an  old  custom 
of  the  Florentines. 

In  December,  1507,  Machiavelii  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  Germany,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of 
going  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  had  demanded  money  of 
the  Florentines.  He  proceeded  by  Geneva  and  Constance, 
where,  finding  that  the  emperor  had  moved  southwards  by 
the  Tyrol,  he  followed  him  to  Bolzano.  The  Venetians 
however  opposed  the  passage  of  Maximilian,  and  Machia- 
velii returned  to  Florence  in  June,  1608.  On  his  return  he 
wrote  several  reports  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  besides  the 
letters  which  he  had  sent  home  during  his  mission  *  Rap 
porto  sulle  co^e  di  La  Magna;'  * Discorso  sopra  le  cose  dell' 
Alcmagna ;'  '  Ritratti  di  Lamagna.' 

In  February,  1509.  he  was  sent  to  the  camp  before  Pisa, 
which  was  92[ain  besieged  by  the  Florentines,  a.id  he  thence 
addressed  a  report  on  the  state  of  aflairs :  *  Discorso  fatto 
al  Magistrate  dei  Dieci  sulle  cose  di  Pisa.'  In  June  of 
that  year  Pisa  surrendered,  through  famme 
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In  Jul)\  1510,  MacLiavelU  was  sent  to  France  a  third 
time.  The  Cardinal  d*Amboise  was  lately  dead.  The  object 
of  lliis  mission  was  lo  enc<>urage  ibe  French  court  lo  main- 
lain  iba  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  the 
Venetians  (ihc  league  of  Carabrai),  and  to  induce  Louis 
to  prevent  the  Swiss  from  enlisting  in  great  nurabers 
in.  iho  service  of  ibc  popo,  for  foar  that  Julius,  feel- 
ing  himself  independent,  should  take  some  new  whim 
into  his  head.  And  ihia  in  reality  happened  soon  after; 
for»  while  Machiavelh  was  in  France,  Julius  formed  a  league 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  letters  of  this  mission 
are  very  important.  The  ;>udicnctifi  of  Luuis  to  Machiavelli^ 
nnd  the  cmifcrencos  of  the  latter  with  the  carrlinal  of  Paris, 
the  chancellor  of  Franco,  and  others,  aud  his  reflections  on  the 
pope^  oti  the  projects  of  Louis,  on  the  prt>poj>&l  made  by  the 
omperor  Maximilian  to  Louis,  of  dividing  Italy  between 
them*  which  Louis  rcfnsed  to  aecc<le  lo,  arc  extremely  in- 
terciting,  Machiavelh  returned  to  Florence  in  September, 
1510,  having  consulidated  the  alliance  ot  Florence  with 
Franco, 

On  his  return  he  wrote  his  second  *  Deceunalc/  or  short 
chronicle,  in  ter^a  rima.    The  first  *  Deeennak '  went  as  far 

I         us  1504,  afLcr  the  fall  of  the  Borgios.    It  thus  alludes  satirt- 

I         cally  to  the  death  of  Alexander  VL  :*» 

I  ' 

I 

■         n 

I     I 


Purt«J|r»  fu  fV>kt*cialum  bcat^. 

^,0  r, -  i  '     >•  A"    -  ,:tadro  glorSoaa, 

Til  I :  I  «  caro  aU'CeHe. 


The  second  'Deceunale*  comes  down  only  to  tho  yoar 
15 lU,  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  complete  it  till  1514.  In 
September,  1511,  he  was  sent  agam  to  France,  conceinmi^ 
the  councd  which  ussembled  at  Pisa,  by  order  of  Louis  X1L» 
to  try  and  depose  PupeJidius,  which  council  however  broke 
np  without effectintj anything.  Machiavelh  tell  ill,  and  soon 
returned  home.  In  1512  the  battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought, 
Gaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  and  the  t>encb  lo^t  Italy.  J  ulius, 
who  was  irritated  against  Florence  fur  having  sided  with  the 
French,  engaged  the  St^aniiih  viceroy  of  Kwples  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  against  it,  and  re-esiabliiih  the  Medici  by 
force.    The  catastrophe  took  plaiie  soon  after. 

In  September,  1,^1 '2,  when  Gmliano  and  Giovanni  de* 
T^Iedici,  tne  sons  of  Lorenzo,  re-entered  Florence  by  means 
of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  overthrew  the  popular  govern- 
raenr^  the  gonfaloniiire  Soderini  made  his  escape,  and  the 
secretary  Machiavelh,  with  others  of  the  popular  parly,  was 
dismissed  from  othce,  and  banished  far  a  time  from  the 
city.  In  the  following  year  a  conspiracy  wa**  discovered 
against  the  Medici,  in  which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of 
having  participated;  being  arrested  in  Februar>',  1513,  he 
-was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  the  usual  means  then 
employed  under  alt  the  governments  of  Florence  and  of 
llaly,  of  examining  persons  accused  of  Mate  crimen.  He 
however  maijtCained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess. 
From  his  prison  of  Le  Stinche  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to 
GiuUano  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  governor  of  Florence, 
his  brother  Giovanni  having  gone  to  the  conclave  at  Rome, 
where  he  wa:*  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The  son- 
net, which  is  half  sad,  half  humorous,  descrihing  his  suffer* 
inffs,  hid  own  torture,  the  anno)  ance  of  hiaring  the  screams 
of^the  other  prisoners,  and  the  llireals  he  had  of  being 
liaagedt  is  given  by  A r land  m  his  biography,  entitled  *  Ma- 
eliiaveV  ton  Genie  ot  ^s  Errcurs,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris. 
1833. 

He  was  soon  after  released,  tii  consequence  of  a  pardon 
fcnt  from  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  the  pardon  arrived,  two  of 
them,  Pietro  Bo4»coli  and  Agostino  Capponi«  had  been 
exeruled. 

Machiavelli  now  withdrew  fur  several  years  from  puWic 
life,  aud  relued  to  his  country-bouse  at  San  Ca^iano,  about 
«igi)t  ludes  from  Florence.  During  this  retirement  he 
"Wrote  his  discources  upon  Livy  his  book>s  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  his  *  Principe.*  The  last  \*ovk  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  (^ontrover&y,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  book 
*  Del  Pmicipe,*  or  *  De  Principatibus,'  for  that  was  the  ori- 
ginal title,  utia  not  intended  for  publicatiun ;  it  was  written 
by  the  author  fur  the  private  perusal  lirst  of  Giuliano,  and 
then  of  Loreaio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  duko  of  Urbino,  &on 
of  Pioro  and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence,  bit  uncle  Giu* 
liano  having  removofl  to  Xioma. 

Machiavelli,  in  a  Lettor  discoTered  only  in  1810,  and  ad- 


dressed (o  his  friend  Yettori,  then  at  Rome,  10th  ]>icaftber« 

1513,   af^er   humorously   descnbiog   his   mode   of  lift  in 
the  country,  mcniions  this  t realise  on  which  he  ' 
cnjiau^ed,  and  tells  him  (hat  ho  wishes  lo  i^how  lo  thai 
dici  *'thiU  he  liad  not  ^}m^l  tlie  15  year^i  in  which  b#| 
studied  the  ax t  of  government  in  sleeping  or  playiog,  I 
they  might  think  of  employing  a  man  who  had 
experience  at  the  expense  of  othej^  ;*  and  he  adds,  '  t  wit!b 
that  these  signori  Medici  would  employ  rae.  wer©  it  only  m 
rolling  a  stone.     They  ou^ht  not  lo  doiibt  ray  fidelity,     liy 
poverty  is  a  testimony  of  it.*  These  expressions  show  doarly 
enough  that  MachiaveUi's  object  in  writing  the  '  Principe* 
was    to    recommend    himself   to    the    Medici,      All   tlit 
ingenious    surmises  of  later  critics  about  his    wi*hmg  to 
render  absolute  princes   odious  to   the   people,  or  to  in- 
duce tlie  Mcdiej»  by  foUowins;  his  precepts,  to  render  thriB* 
selves  insupportable  and  thus  bring  ahout  their  own  Ml 
and  the  restoration  of  the  republic,  are  coni])letely 
tlirown.    Machiavelli  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  F 
were  too  firmly  seated  at  Florence  to  be  disl*>fl  .f*Ml   :. 
though  he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational  > 
liberty,  if  cunsistent  with  a  strong  governnu  i 
more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  irv 
b*s  country;  and  what  he  dreaded  most  wns>, 
some  rash  ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  foreigners   nii^hf  ^ 
enabled  to  interfere  and  enslave  Florence,  as  they  had  tn- 
slaved  Lombardy  nnd  Naples.   At  the  end  of  his  *'Priiwb#* 
(eh.  XXV.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great  energy.    Amr 
examining  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  i' 
other  nuUons,  Spanish,  Frenuh,  Swiss,  and 
had  by  I  urns  invadcil  Italy,  he  says  that  it  wi4s  >^, 
to  form  a  n:ilive  Italian  ormy,  on  a  new  system  of 
antl  tactics,  which  might  unite  tho  odvaii^  <'»'^^    •' 
bo  able  to  resist  them  all;   *  which  wm 
credit  upon  a  new  prince,  who  would  be  1  : 

liberator  of  Italy,  ojipecially  by  those  provinces  iil 
BU^cred  roost  from  foreign  irruptions  and  which  v. 
him  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.     AVbat  gnleit  \niuld  W 
closed  against  himif'  what  people  of  Italy  would  <\onv  hm 
obedience  ?    Every  one  is  sick  «jf  this  barbarous  d" 
(Ad  ognuno  puzza  questo  barharo  duiuinia)    I^i  v 
trious  bouse  undertake  this  mission  witli    ' 
which  ought  to  accompany  just  underi 
passage   explains   sufliciently   that  Macinuitm    v-riiu     iw^ 
*  Principe'  to  please  the  Medici  and  to  encourage  tbcnv  m 
their  views  of  Italian  dominion. 

Machiavelli  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  (ch,  H 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republics,  of  ulm  1.  Ii.< 
had  spoken  m  former  works,  nor  of  hereditary  prij 
because  these  are  by  prec-edent  and  custom  firm  ai 
hut  he  intends  to  treat  of  what  he  styles  mixed  ] 
lies,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  new  ruler  or  prince  t 
session  of  a  country,  in  which  he  must  necessar^y  ii^w 
many  enemies.     He  illustrates,  by  examples  from  •ntieut 
and  tnodern  history,  how  a  new  ruler  can  secure  |]iint>>4«ir  w 
his  recently  acquired  possessions.    In  the  Tth  chapter  be 
gives  u  sketch  of  the  method  pursued  by  Ce^are  Borfia, 
whose   politiciil   art   ho    extols.      The    8th  chapter   iratts 
of  those  who  usurp  the  government  of  their     ■      mtiy, 
and  he  instances  Ohverotto,  the  petty  tyrant  wha 

after  one  year  of  usurped  power  fell  by  the  a  il^r 

aud  more  able  tyrant.  Cesare  Borgia.  The  Qti  -Mti 

of  those  newprinc.es  who,  without  any  cnii  'i<«, 

hut  with  the  consent  of  their  countijmen  «  lo 

the  supremo  power.     Chapter  It)  treats  of  i:  U  of 

the  various  print  ipah lies.     Chapter   11  conr  it*- 

tical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.     C  n» 

1 4,  treat  of  the  military  force,  mercenary',  an  < 
live.  Bhowing  the  danger  of  relying  upon 
species  of  troops.  Chapter  15  treats  of  the  thin 
to  princes  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  16,  of  libi  if 

simony.    Chapter  1 7,  of  cruelty  and  tier, 
it  is  better  to  bo  loved  than  feared,     li- 
shouldbefearedwithoutbeing  haled,  aijti  <- *,•-  , 
ou^ht  to  abstain  from  touchin^g  the  women  and  tlk.^  pn 
of  his  subjects:    and   he   repeats,  that   oven    m   ca 
punishment  for  treason,  he  ought  not  to  resort  to  con 
tioUp  *  because  men  sooner  forget  the  deaili  of  lb- 
than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.*  The  l»th  t 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  obnoxious,   : 
the  question,    *  In  what  manner  ought  a  ) 
faith "r      Machiavelli  begins  by  observing  tii 
knows  how  laudable  it  is  ^r  a  prince  to  keep  hi.»  iki(h»  aal  10 
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aI  re  ^'it  a '  ntegr  it y  and  not  to  practice  craft :  but  yet,  he  adds, 
ve  have  seen  in  our  own  times  that  those  princes  who  have 
cared  little  about  faith  and  hare  known  how  to  deceive 
mankind  have  effected  great  things.  There  are  two  ways 
•f  ruling,  one  by  the  luw3  and  the  other  by  force ;  the  for- 
mer is  proper  for  men,  the  other  for  beasts;  but  as  the  former 
is  not  always  sufficient,  one  must  resort  to  the  second,  and 
adopt  the  ways  both  uf  the  lion  and  of  the  fox.  If  all  men 
were  go«)d,  this  lesson  were  not  gftod ;  but  as  thev  are  bad, 
And  would  not  keep  faith  with  you,  you  must  not  keep  fiiith 
irith  them.  And  then  he  cites  the  example  of  Alexander 
VI.,  who  did  nothing  else  but  deceive  men,  and  never 
thoupcht  of  any  other  means,  always  confirming  his  promises 
"With  iho  most  solemn  oaths,  and  always  succeeding  in  de- 
ceiving others.  In  cha]>ter  19  Mac:hJavelli  among  other 
thing's  praises  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Franco  at 
that  time :  and  he  approves  of  the  parliament  as  a  check  upon 
the  nobility.  Chapter  20  speaks  of  fortresses,  of  factions, 
of  the  balance  to  bo  kept  between  various  parties  in  the 
state.  He  says  the  best  fortification  for  a  prince  is  to  be 
Lked  by  his  people.  Chapter  21  is  entitled,  *  How  is  aPrinoe 
to  conduct  himself  in  order  to  acquire  reputation?'  and  the 
author  adduces  the  example  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Chapter  22  treats  of  the  secretaries  of  princes.  23,  That 
llatterers  ought  to  be  shunned.  24,  Why  and  how  have  the 
Italian  princes  lost  their  states?  25,  That  fortune  has  a 
great  share  in  human  affairs,  and  how  we  can  resist  its  in- 
fluence. 26,  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  bar- 
barians. Had  Machiavelli  written  his  book  in  the  form  of 
a  commentary  upon  history,  instead  of  adopting  a  didactic 
style,  all  that  he  says  would  im  no  more  than  matter  of 
fiict,  for  it  was  openly  practised  in  his  age,  and  had  been 
practised  long  before  him.  Moral  considerations  are  of 
course  totally  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  work.  But  even 
in  its  didactic  form,  most  of  its  precepts  were  not  new. 
Cfilles  Colon ne  (Frater  iE^idius  Romanus),  an  Austin  t^iar, 
preceptor  to  Philippe  lu  Bel,  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupil  a  treatise,  '  De  Regimine  Principum,'  afterwards 
printed  at  Venice  in  1473,  and  translated  into  Spanish 
under  the  title  of  *  Regimiento  de  los  Principes,'  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  This  book 
was  probably  before  the  eyes  of  Machiavelli  when  he  com- 
posed his  *  Principe.*  Several  of  the  obnoxious  principles 
of  that  treatise  are  also  found  in  the  'Memoirs'  of  Comines, 
and  in  the  *  Politic'  of  AriMotle. 

The  '  Principe'  was  first  published,  after  Machiavelli's 
death,  at  Rome  in  1  j32,  with  the  permission  of  Clement 
VII.  The  *  Legazioni,'  or  letters  of  the  political  missions  of 
Machiavelli,  which  are  the  key  to  his  *  Principe,*  were 
not  made  public  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  1616  Machiavelli  wrote  his  *  Discorsi  sulla  prima 
Deca  di  Tito  Livio,'  or  commentary  on  the  first  ten  books 
of  IJvy,  which  are  still  much  admired.  Ater  the  death  of 
Luronzo  de' Medici,  in  1619,  Cardinal  Giulio  having  become 
governor  of  Florence,  both  he  and  Leo  X.  seem  to  have  re- 
membered Machiavelli,  and  il  was  at  Leo*s  request  that 
he  wrote  a  *  Di^'corso  supra  Riformare  lo  state  di  Firenze,* 
which  was  a  jiisin  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state. 

After  1521  Machiavelli  was  a;<ain  employed  on  various  mis- 
sions. He  was  sent  once  to  Venice,  in  1 525,  and  several  times 
to  his  friend  Guicciardini,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  then  of  Pannn,  for  tlie  pope.  This  was  the  time 
when  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  the  French  were  allied 
against  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  Imuerial  army  under 
Bourbon  vtAy>  lhreatenin|<5  to  cross  the  Apennines,  no  ono 
knew  wliclher  to  fall  upon  Tuscany  or  upon  Rome.  Ma- 
chiavelli was  sent  to  Parma  to  spy  their  motions.  He 
returned  lo  Florence  in  May,  1527,  after  Bourbon's  army 
had  gone  to  Rome.  Being  unwell  in  the  stomach,  he  took 
some  medicine  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  grew  worse,  and 
died,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  the  22nd  June,  at 
the  age  of  fil'ty-eight.  A  letter  of  one  of  his  sons  describes 
the  particulars  of  his  death.  He  left  five  children  by  his 
wife  Marietta  Cor.^ini,  hut  little  or  no  fortune.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce ;  but 
it  was  only  in  1787  that  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory,  through  tho  exertions  and  liberality  of  Earl 
Cow  per. 

The  other  works  of  Machiavelli,  not  mentioned  above, 
are: — *  Storie  Fiorentine,'  which  he  presented  to  Clement 
VII.  in  1525,  and  \^hich  come  down  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  iu  1 402.    They  rank  among  tho  best  works 


on  Italian  history.  The  style  of  MachiaYelli  is  remarkably 
nervous,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  very  different 
from  that  of  bis  contemporary  (and,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tinuator)  Guicriardini.  Machiavelli  has  left  fragments 
which  bring  down  the  history  of  Florence  to  1499.  2.  '  La 
Mandragora,'  and  '  La  Clizia,'  two  comedies ;  .?.  '  L'Asino 
d'Oro,'  an  imitation  of  the  *  Golden  Ass'  of  Apuleius ;  4. « Vita 
di  Castruccio  Castracani,'  incomplete ;  5.  '  Sommario  delle 
cose  di  Lucca,'  which  is  a  pohtical  and  statistical  account 
of  that  republic;  6.  'Sette  libri  deir  Arte  della  Guerra,' 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  and  other  competent  judges ;  7.  '  Discorso 
se  la  Lingpia  di  Dante,  Boccaccio,  e  Petrurca,  debba  chia- 
marsi  Italiano,  Toscana,  o  Fiorentina ;'  besides  minor  pro- 
ductions and  a  multitude  of  letters.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  collectively  are  those  of  Florence,  1 783,  6  vols. 
4  to. ;  1 796,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  and  1 8 1 8, 1 0  vols.  8vo. 

MACHICOLATION.  [Gothic  Architecture,  p.  321.] 
This  term,  which  is  obviously  enough  from  the  two  French 
words  mechen  and  couler,  afterwar£  compounded  into  the 
barbarously  Latinized  one  maschicolatum  or  tnacchicoiatum. 
Was  signiiHi^antly  bestowed  on  those  openings  in  the 
parapet  of  a  fortified  building  through  which  ignited  com- 
bustibles (meche8)t  or  melted  lead,  stones,  &c.,  were  poured 
and  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.  The  apertures  wero 
formed  in  the  soffit  or  under  surrace  of  the  projecting  para- 
pet, which  was  supported  upon  corbel  stones,  the  perfora- 
tions themselves  being  in  the  soffit,  between  those  stones. 
By  this  ingenious  contrivance  the  besieged  were  enabled  to 
harass  their  assailants  in  a  most  formidable  manner,  while 
they  themselves  were  protected  by  the  parapet  and  its  bat- 
tlements. Machicolations  were,  as  frequently  as  not,  con- 
fined to  particular  situations,  such  as  over  an  entrance 
gateway  and  the  towers  Hanking  it,  or  other  parts  most 
likely  to  be  assaulted.  In  antient  castellated  structures  the 
banging  parapet  and  machicolations  contribute  very  much 
both  to  expression  and  architectural  effect ;  but  in  modern 
buildings  affecting  the  same  style,  although  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  they  are  palpable  incongruities  in  them- 
selves, not  so  much  beoause  unmeaning,  as  because  they 
carry  along  with  them  a  false  meaning. 

MACHm,  JOHN,  succeeded  Dr.  Torriano  as  professor 
of  astronomy  to  Gresham  College,  16th  May,  1713.  His 
death  is  announced  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaiine,*  7th 
June,  1761,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  method  for  determining  the  quadrature  of 
Uie  circle,  by  means  of  the  known  de\'elopment  of  an  arc 
according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  its  tangent,  which  lie 
so  modified  as  to  render  rapidly  convergent.  It  was  how 
ever  by  means  of  Dr.  Halley's  method  that  he  computed 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  its  diameter 
as  fkr  as  one  hundred  places  of  decimals.  In  the  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions'  he  wrote:  1,  A  paper  'On  the  Cun'e 
of  quickest  Descent,*  xxx.,  1718;  2, 'A  Case  of  distem- 
pered Skin,'  xxxvii.,  1732;  3,  'Solution  of  Kepler's  Prob- 
lem,* xl.,  1738.  Besides  the  above,  ho  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  '  Laws  of  the  Moon's  Motion  according  to  Gravity,' 
which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Motto's  Translation  of 
Newton's  •  Principia,'  8vo.,  1729. 
(Hut  ton's  TVocto,  vol.  i.;  Philosophical  Trans.,  &c.) 
MACHINE,  an  object  by  the  intervention  of  which  a 
motive  power  is  made  to  act  upon  any  body  and  overcome 
the  force  by  which  the  latter  resists  the  effort  to  change  its 
state  of  rest  or  motion.  A  machine  diiFers  in  no  rebpect 
from  a  tool,  an  instrument,  or  an  engine,  and  any  one  of 
these  terms  might  be  used  indifferently  for  the  same  thing : 
the  word  tool  is  however  generally  applied  to  an  object  con- 
taining in  its  construction  some  mechanical  power,  and 
which,  when  in  use,  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

The  advantage  which  any  machine  affords  for  overcoming 
resistance,  consists  in  the  reaction  by  which  it  supports  a 
certain  portion  of  tho  weight  producing  that  resistance,  so 
that  the  motive  power  has  only  to  counteract  tho  remainder. 
This  may  be  immediately  observed  in  those  simple  machines 
called  the  mechanical  powers.  For  example ;  in  the  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley,  whose  properties  depend 
on  the  theory  of  parallel  forces  (when,  consequently,  of  the 
resistance,  the  moving  power,  and  the  reaction  of  the  ma- 
chine, sorao  ono  is  equal  to  tho  sum  of  the  two  others),  any 
convenient  portion  of  the  resistance  may  be  made  to 
rest  on  the  point  of  support,  or  the  point  of  su^pensiou 
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I ;  in  the  inclinod  plane,  the  we^dge,  BXid  the  screw, 
«e  jirojvcrl  ies  tiepend  on  the  iheary  of  forces  concurring 
i  poujt,  me  motive  power,  the  rcsistsxncc,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  support,  are  represented  hy  I  he  three  sides  uf  a  triangte; 
ftr.d  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  either  of  tlie  others  may  be  varied 
®t  pleasure  by  the  construciiun  of  Ihe  raiichine. 

The  powers  employed  to  pive  motion,  throujirh  machinery, 
to  any  object,  are  produced  by  Ihc  muscular  strength  of 
men  or  animals;  the  actions  of  weights,  sprinjjjs,  wind, 
"Water,  steum,  or  fired  gunpowder;  and  these  powers  may 
generally  be  considered  as  pressures  exerted  during  certain 
poriions  of  lime.  Even  that  power  which  ia  produced  by  a 
Budden  impulse,  as  when  a  rammer  descemiing  by  its  weight 
falls  on  the  head  of  a  pde,  is  only  a  pressure  existing  during 
an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time.  The  point  in  any 
machine  to  wliich  the  moving  power  is  applied  is  called  the 
impelledrand  that  against  whicfi  the  resistance  acts  is  called 
the  working  point. 

In  the  employment  of  any  machine  a  certain  portion  of 
the  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  inertia  and  fric- 
tion of  the  materials,  and  that  which  remauis  is  Ihe  only 
elllcient  f^rce  by  which  the  useful  effect  is  to  be  ohtaiiied. 
Thu*.  in  pusiiing  or  drawing  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane, 
the  effective  motive  power  is  less  than  that  which  is  aetu- 
oUy  expended  by  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  hody  and  its  friction  on  the  plane ;  and  these 
might  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  or  convenient  to  raise 
the  body  vertically  to  an  equal  height  by  the  descent  of  a 
body  of  greater  weight,  s^htiu  both  are  connected  together 
hy  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  loss  of  power  from 
iaerlia  u*  doubled  when  a  reciprocating  motion  exists  in  the 
same  machine ;  for  a  momentary  state  of  rest  takes  place 
between  every  two  contrary  directions  of  ilie  tnovcmeut,  I 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  new  inertia  is  tobt;  overcome. 
The  retarding  forces  above  mentioned  are  evidtaitly  greater 
as  the  quantity  of  machinery  in  an  engine  is  augmcntetl; 
and  hence  every  machine  should  he  as  simple  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requisite  relatten  between  Ihe  moving 
power  and  the  opposing  resistance. 

In  the  construction  of  machinery  it  is  evident  that  all 
abrupt  vanations  of  velocity  should  be  prevented,  on  account 
t)  f  the  irre  g  ulari  t  y  which  t  hey  i  nd  uee  1 1  *  the  ac  I  ion .  W  hen, 
for  example,  one  wheel  drives  another  by  means  of  the  teeth 
oil  iheir  circumference,  the  pressure  of  th«  teeth  takes  place 
w*holly  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  the  movement  may  be 
steady  if  the  teeth  are  well  formed;  hut  on  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  velociiy  of  the  driving  wheel,  that  wiiich  is 
driven,  continuing  for  a  lime  to  move  with  its  actual  velociiy, 
lends  further  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  other,  i^nd  llie 
pleasure  of  the  teedi  against  each  other  takes  place  on  tlie 
opposite  side.  Thus  a  shaking  motion  is  produced  which 
diminishes  the  elhcacy  of  the  machine.  The  disadvantEige 
attending  such  variations  in  the  movement  uf  the  machinery 
renders  it  advisable  to  gain  the  required  effeet  hy  continued 
pressure,  if  possible*  rather  than  by  the  employment  of 
percussive  forces. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  assented  to  by  engineers  that  the  itn* 
pel  led  pjiul  of  a  machine  should  not  be  allowed  to  move 
vrith  a  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  the  motive 
power  can  act  upon  it;  since  in  this  case  the  excess  of  velo- 
city in  the  machme  will  be  employed  m  accelerating  the 
rnoiion  of  the  ^Mjwer,  and  thus  Inc  general  acceleration  of 
the  machine  will  ^ulTer  a  corresponding  dimmution.  The 
velocities  of  the  impelled  and  work  ins;  points  should  therefore 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  pressures,  the  inertia,  and  the 
friction,  m  or<ler  that  all  possible  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  machine. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  machine  ought  to  in- 
clude the  eflfects  of  all  the  momentary  accelerations  and 
retardations  of  motion  to  wiiich  it^  is  subject,  and  nil  the 
losses  arising  from  inertia  and  friction;  but  as  the  nsho- 
duction  of  these  circumstances  would  excesbively  comidtfalo 
the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  mesiiiuie  of  the 
power  depend  on  the  condition  that  the  impelled  and  work- 
ing points  shall  be  in  a  state  of  unifonu  motion.  For  then, 
agreeably  to  the  properly  of  the  simple  lever,  the  velocities 
of  those  extreme  points  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  which  would  be  in  equdibrioat  the  same  points;  and 
the  rule  propounded  by  Euler  is.  that  inever>'  machine.simple 
or  e€>mpiex,  the  pressure  at  the  im}>elled  point.  muhii>hed 
by  the  velocity  of  that  point,  is  et|ual  lo  the  product  of  the 
reswtaaco  at  the  working  pgiiu  by  the  velocity  of  the  iame 


point ;  or  the  momentum  of  resistanco  (commonly 
the  jier/on/mfice  of  the  machinej  is  equal  to  the  luofiM 
of  impulse.  Whatever  objection  may  he  ma^de  to  thtsniP 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  power  in  action,  no  douli 
can  exist  that  it  affords  a  c<^r^erl  value  of  the  useful  cfiieci, 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  measuiod  by  the  ^titjd 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  machine  to  a  given  he^lt 
vertically  in  agivcti  tune.  The  fact  is  sullicientjy  evtdeal 
when  a  nmss  of  any  material  is  to  be  coiivif)c4  from  vat 
place  to  another,  or  when  a  body  is  let  ikll  oa  any  o^ccl 
from  a  given  height.  It  follows  that,  if  an  ttlgt^bnueil 
expression  be  obtained  for  the  momentum  of  the  TuaaXwM 
in  terms  involving  that  resistance,  the  muiive  power  Aodlk 
distances  of  their  points  of  application  from  the  ajtts  oTid^ 
lion  I  on  making  the  difi'ereatiul  of  that  expressioa  aqtialti 
zero,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  moving  povier*  itbca 
the  Useful  eflect  of  the  machine  is  a  maximutn,  ingj  It 
found  from  the  resulting  equation. 

If  M  represent  the  mass  of  anybody  moved,  W  its  weigit 
which  is  equal  to  M^,  ^  (  —  321  feet)  expressing  the  for«eiif 
gravity  ;  also,  if  H  be  the  heignt  to  which  the  body  noLj  U 
raised  in  one  second  of  time,  and  V  the  velocity  hBkIh 
body  would  acquire  by  fulling  vertically  through  a  lieiglit 
equal  to  H,  Me  shall  have,  by  the  theory  of  motiooi, 
V^—S^*^  H ;  whence  W.  U  (the  momentum  c'f  resist&ncB;,  or 
the  useful  effect  of  a  machine)  =  4  M  V*.  This  luM  «xm- 
sion  is  designated  the  living,  or  active,  force  of  tiie  body 
moved;  and  it  expresses  the  force  of  a  body  in  motioiKiii 
eonti-adistinctioti  to  ihe  simple  pressure  exercised  bjaMf 
at  rest. 

It  is  eonimonly  asserted^  that,  in  the  emploTmeot of  m* 
chinery,  as  much  is  lo,si  in  time  as  is  gained  iii  po««(;dr 
tiiat  the  momentum  of  resistance  is  proportinnil  uv  i  Vi.>  .i.,«vr 
employed;  but  this  rule  requires  some   m 
can  be  shown  to  hold  j^ood  in  a  well-const  i 
when  the  object  moved  resists  by  its  inertia   r. 
the  inertia  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  resistant ^ 
mentum  of  the  latter,  or  the  work  done,  is  found  to  iuei^iMB 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  jiower  era  ployed- 

The  various  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  b«ii 
adopted  in  machines  for  regulating  the  velocities,  and  for 
converting  one  species  of  motion  mlo  anot her,  are  Dotictfd 
iu  the  ariicle  \V  HKELS. 

I>e&cii]>tions  of  the  several  mills,  cni^*"      "-  ^  -..-.i.;... 
used  in  manuftu-tures  and  the  iiits  wj 
son's  *  Mechanical  Philosophy,*  in  Giw»,   ,  ,  ^    ,^^,-. ,.,.,>, 
and  under  the  word  Manufactures  in  the  *  Encyclopicdia 
Melropi-liiiina.' 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  of  Hu 
Simon  Mackenzie  (brother  of  the  earl  ol 
daughter  of  Dr,  Bruce,  principal  of  St,  Leonard's  C^^Ue^, 
St.  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  Hi30,  and  Imiiik 
finished  his  gratnmar  education,  which  he*  did  with  tQfm 
applause,  he  proceeded  to  Bourges,  *thc  Athens  of  SoolU 
lawyers/  ixa  he  calls  it,  to  study  the  civil  law.  On  hi*  »• 
turn  lie  passed  advocate,  January,  1659,  being  then  aUytit 
23  years  oUL  The  next  year  he  published  his  *Aietina, Kt  tba 
Seiious  Romanie,'  where,  says  Ruddeman,  he  gives  *  a  very 

bright  specimen  of  his  gay  and  exuberant  -      '    'n- 

year  following  we  lind  him  in  the  important 

tice-depute,  an  otlice  in  the  nature  of  vtu  1  ^ 

eyre,  or  cd*  assize  ;  and  in  that  chaiactL  .  cpSH 

with  his  c<.illeagues  *onco  a  week  at  1  u/vli 

and  Dkilkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge  such  , 

there  or  I  hereabout  accused  of  witchcralt**    .\ 

afterwards,  tboygh  at  what  lime  is  not  quite  cviUai,  h*:  W 

the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  the  meuntitne  he  mutintM^l 

his  literary  hiboursi.     In   16tj3  his  *Reliijia  Lai* 

Discourse  upon  several  Diviiic  and   Moral  Sui 

peared  ;    two  years  afterwards,  his  *  Moml  E 

tude,'  in  which   he  exalts  that  state  abovr 

ment   with  all  its   advantages;   and    in    l<*i-<, 

Gal  bin  try,*  a  trcali&e  in  which  he  attempts  to  es 

moral  duties  on  the  principles  of  honour*     tj 

after  this  time   he  entered   parliametit,    r* 

eounty  of  Ross,  where  the  iniluenct)  of  his  i 

erfid  and  extensive;  and  in   1674  he  was  :.  ..mp 

advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of   i  H<* 

continued  in  the  office  tdl  the  accession  of  Kr 

when  it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple;  hi<: 

time  he  was  reinstated  and  contmued  ui  office  till  li;..  lit 

vvlutioa.    Pieviouji  to  thiii  last  event  h«  had  pubh»li«d 
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several  of  his  legal  works,  and  bad  been  insfrumenUl  in 
founding  the  Advocates*  Library.  It  was  in  168*2  that  this 
library  was  founded;  and  at  its  foundation  he  delivered  an 
inaugurate  oration  setting  forth  iu  advantages.  In  1678 
he  published  his  '  Discourse  on  tbe  I^ws  ai^  Customs  of 
Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal.*  In  1684  he  published  his 
*  Institutions  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,*  a  concise  and.  gene- 
rally speakine,  excellent  compendium  of  the  law ;  and  in  1 686 
he  published  his  '  Observations  on  the  Scotch  Acts.'  lie 
seems  also  to  have  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  that  object. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  student  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1690 ;  but  he 
did  nut  live  long  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which 
he  had  early  praised  and  had  now  begun  to  experience.  He 
died  on  the2ndof  Mav,  1691 ;  and  after  lying  several  days  in 
state  in  the  abbey  of  llolyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Greyfriars  church-yard,  attended  by  a  pro- 
cession consisting  of  the  council,  the  nobility,  the  college  of 
justice,  the  college  of  physicians,  the  university,  the  clergy, 
and  many  others. 

Sir  George  was  the  correspondent  of  Dryden  and  other 
writers  of  England ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  Scotchmen 
who  wrote  the  English  language  in  a  style  approaching  to 
purity.  But  it  was  as  a  lawyer,  and  'still  more  as  an 
officer  of  state,  that  he  was  principally  distinguished  ;  and 
ID  this  last  character  he  received  the  appellation,  which  will 
live  with  his  name,  of  *  The  blood-thirsty  Advocate.' 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  from  which  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada  when  a  young  man,  and  there  obtained 
m  situation  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the 
iwrtners  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company.  He  had  re- 
aided  for  about  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Mr  Gregory  at 
Fort  Chipewyan,  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  lake,  in  the 
savage  country  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  when  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  countr>'  and  the  people, 
and  his  intelligence  and  enterprising  character,  determined 
bis  employers  to  send  him  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
through  the  regions  lying  to  the  north-west  of  that  station, 
and  conjectured  to  be  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  part 
of  which  Ileame  was  supposed  to  have  seen,  and,  as  is  now 
well  ascertained,  actually  had  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  Cop- 
permine River  in  1 771.  Mackenzie,  attended  by  a  German, 
four  Canadians,  and  three  Indians,  together  with  two  Ca- 
nadian and  two  Indian  women,  left  Fort  Chipewvan,  3rd 
June,  1 789.  Embarking  in  their  four  canoes  on  the  Slave 
River,  the  pai'ty  reached  the  Slave  Lake,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  course  of  1 70  miles,  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month.  Resting  there  six  days,  during  which  the  ice  some- 
what gave  way,  they  launched  their  canoes  again  on  the 
15th,  and  skirting  the  margin  of  the  lake,  reached  the  en- 
traoce  of  the  river  which  flows  from  its  western  extremity, 
and  is  now  called  the  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  29th.  Mac- 
keniie  pursued  the  north-westward  course  of  this  river, 
with  a  perseverance  and  intrepidity  which  no  dangers  or 
dii&culties  could  subdue,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  it  brought 
him  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  the  great  Northern  Ocean, 
in  lat.  69^  Returning  by  the  same  route,  the  party  re- 
gained Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  1 2th  of  September.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1792,  Mackenzie  set  out  from  the  same 
point  on  another  adventurous  journey,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  reach  the  Pacific ;  an  attempt,  the  first  made  in  North 
America,  in  which  he  was  also  successful.  Proceeding 
partly  by  the  Ungigah  or  Peace  river,  and  partly  by  land, 
after  encountering  still  greater  ditficulties  than  on  his 
fi>rmer  expedition,  he  reached  the  sea  on  the  2drd  of  July, 
1793,  and  returned  in  safety  by  nearly  the  same  route.  Of 
both  his  journeys  Mackenzie  has  himself  given  a  full  ac- 
count in  his  '  Voyages  from  MontreaL  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the  years  1789  and  1793,' 
4to.  Lend.,  1801.  The  account  is  preceded  by  a  general 
hiitory  of  the  fur  trade  (130  pages),  and  the  volume  is  em- 
bellished with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  soon  after 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  We  have  not  beenable 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  death, 
but  his  name  is  inserted  in  '  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  8vo., 
Lond.  1816. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER.    [Hudson's  Bay] 

MACKEREL.    [Scombsa.] 
r.  Ot  Na  882. 


MACKEREL  FISHERY.    [Fishbriis.! 

MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Aldourie. 
on  the  banks  of  ]joch  Ness,  within  seven  miles  of  Inverness, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1765.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
John  Mackintosh,  the  representative  of  a  family  which  for 
above  two  centuries  had  possessed  a  small  estate  called  Kel- 
lachie,  which  Sir  James  inherited  from  him.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  intending  to  practise  medicine, 
with  which  view  he  repaired  to  London.  He  afterwards 
however  changed  his  destination,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1 795,  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1804  he  went 
to  India  as  recorder  of  Bombay.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1812;  in  1818  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
law  and  general  politics  in  the  college  instituted  for  the 
education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Haileybury.  In  1830,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office. 
Sir  James  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  afiairs  of 
India.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  Mav,  1832. 

Sir  James's  principal  works  are  his  '  Vindicifle  Gallic^,* 
his  '  History  of  England '  (which  he  left  unfinished  at  his 
death),  and  his  '  Dissertation '  prefixed  to  the  '  Encyclo- 
psBdia  Britannica,'  a  new  edition  of  which  has  lately  ap^ 
peared,  with  notes,  &c.,  bv  Professor  Whewell. 

The '  Vindiciae  Gallicse'  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  displays  a  considerable  sur&ce  of  reading,  the 
effect  of  which  was  the  greater  from  its  lying  out  of  the 
track  of  English  study  at  that  time.  This  gave  him  some 
advantage  over  his  opponent  Burke,  whose  ignorance  of  the 
writings  of  the  French  Economistes  was  happily  exposed. 
The  '  Vindicifle  Gallicse '  obtained  for  its  author  great  and 
sudden  reputation. 

The  'History  of  England'  (published  in  Dr.Lardner's 
'  CycIopsBdia,'  in  which  work  the  '  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More '  is  also  from  his  pen)  he  left  unfinished  by  his  some- 
what premature  and  unexpected  death ;  and  this  may  in 
part  account  for  its  being  unequally  executed.  Particular 
passages  of  the  story  are  rather  carefully  investigated;  the 
survey  of  others  is  very  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
remarks  on  some  constitutional  points  are  interesting.  The 
general  spirit  is  that  of  a  very  courteous  and  tolerant 
whiggism.  Besides  the  history  above  mentioned,  Sir  James 
published  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1 688,  a  fragment '  completed  by  the  editor.* 

In  respect  to  his  '  Dissertation '  prefixed  to  the  'Encvclo- 
pa^ia  Britannica,'  and  purporting  to  be .'  A  General  V  iew 
of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,*  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words. 

To  write  a  good  outline  of  the  progress  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy, from  Socrates  to  Brown,  tracing  the  course  of  error 
to  its  exposure,  and  of  truth  to  its  establishment,  would 
require  extensive  reading,  patient  thinking,  and  rigid  im- 
partiality, and  remains  to  be  done ;  to  compose  a  smooth, 
readable,  drawing-room  essay,  is  easier,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  done  it.  The  retrospect  of  antient  ethics 
(s.  2)  is  fairly  written,  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  a 
careful  perusal  of  Enfield,  with  occasional  references  to 
Cudworth.  The  retrospect  of  scholastic  ethics  (s.  4)  bears 
a  like  relation  to  Bayle.  The  sections  on  '  Modern  Ethics,' 
the  '  Ontroversies  on  the  Moral  Faculties '  (5X  and  the 
'Foundations  of  a  more  just  Theory  of  Ethics,*  contain  a 
review  of  the  principal  authors,  and  some  ingenious  efforts 
to  establish  Dugald  Stewart's  opinions  on  the  moral  sense. 
There  is  little  to  show  that  Sir  James  had  studied  any  of 
the  authors  whom  he  criticises,  except  Stewart ;  and  from 
the  hasty  and  rather  flippant  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
some,  particularly  Mandeville  and  Mill,  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  his  memory  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  that  he  expressed  his  own  after 
actual  reading. 

The  language  of  the  'Dissertation'  is  fluent,  but  not 
clear  and  precise,  and  thought  seems  to  be  often  sacrificed 
to  expression,  or  perhaps  expression  studied  as  a  substitute 
for  thought.  As  a  guide  to  the  student  of  morals  and 
metaphysics,  it  is  of  little  value ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  the  langua^,  and  the 
habit  of  mistaking  woros  for  thoughts,  and  paying  in  the 
former  coin  instead  of  the  latter,  we  should  consider  it  as 
rather  a  prnicious  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 
There  is  little  danger  of  the  more  mature  (at  least  of  th^ 
whose  taste  has  been  formed  on  a  severe  and  mascuii"^ 
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Etandard)  reading  or  being  influenced  by  such  works  as  1 
thift.  I 

Besides  tlie  above  mentioned  works,  Sir  Jaraes  Mackin- 
tosh contributed  lari^ely  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review,* 

(Memoir  oftlie  Life  of  the  Riff  hi  Honourable  Sir  Jam  fit 
Afackintoshr  edited  by  hts  son  Robert  James  Mackintosh, 
Esq,,  FeUow  of  New  ColL,  Oxf.^  2  vols.  8vo^,London,  Jn35-) 
I     MACKLIN,  CHARLES,  an  actor  and  dramatic  wnicr- 
■Hiii  family  name  was  Moclaughlin.     The  exact  place  and 
date  of  his  birth  aro  unknown  ;  but  according  to  (be  account 
of  a  female  relalive,  *  be  was  two  monthj*  obi  nt  the  battle  of 
the   Boyne'  (July  1,  1691}),  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
event  his  mother  travelled  with  him  from  Drogheda  to  a 
lit  lie  village  six  miles  ulf^  in  which  they  residetl  for  some 
[years.     At   the  age  of  fourteen  he   was  apprenticed  to  a 
liaddler,  but  soon   ran   away  and  came  over  to  England^ 
Ivhere  he  contracted  a  marri^ige  with  the  widow  of  a  pubU- 
Ican  in  the  BorouglL    The  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears 
liof  some  friends,  the  marriage  was  diasiolved  on  the  grounds 
^of  nonagft  s^nd   he  was   sent  back  to   Ireland,  when  he 
became  a  badgoman  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     At  the 
age   of    twenty-one   he  again   visited   England,  joined    a 
■  atroliing   company,   and    played  Harlequin,    returned    to 
rTrinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in   171GpWhen  ho 
I  recommenced  actor  at  Bristol,     In  1725  he  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Rich's  company  at  the  Lincoln**  Inn  Fiekk  theatre, 
Ijondon.     On  the  1 0th  May,  1 73  j,  he  unfortunately  killed  a  ' 
brother  performer,  nEimed  Hall  am,  by  accident  in  at^mirrel, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
On  the  i4lh  February,  1 741,  Ma cklin  established  his  fame 
as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shylock.     In   1753  he  lo^k 
leave  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  11th  March,  1  754,  optnied  a 
tavern  and   public  ordinary  in  the  Piazza,  Co  vent  Garden, 
addmg  to  it '  a  school  of  oratory  and  criticism,^  in  which  he 
gave  lectures*  full  di*essed,  only  to  be  lanj^hed  at  by  Foote 
and  other  wags  of  Ike  day.     This  scheme  failing,  Mack  tin 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1  757  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
assisted    in    laying    the   first    stone    of    the   Crow- Street 
theatre.      In  1759  he  accepted  an  engagement  at   Drury- 
Lane,  and  from  thence  went  lo  Coven  t-Garden.      On  the 
Iblh   Novembtir,  1773,  he  \yas  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
cabal,  but  brought  an  action,  and  obtained  damages  wgainst 
the  ringleaders.     On  the  28th  November,   176S,  while  re- 
presenting the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax  MarSycophant,  in 
his  ovvn  comedy,  *The  Man  of  the   World,*   hia   memory 
suddenly    and    entirely    failed   him.       He    made    a    la^it 
attempt  for  his  own  benefit.  May  7,  1789,  in  the  character 
of  Sliylrjck,  but  was  nimble  lo  comptele  the  part. 

Macklin  died  July  II,  1797,  at  the  great  age  (it  is 
supposeil)  of  liJ7,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
PauUs,  Covent  Gai^en* 

There  are  ten  dramatic  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  but  two 
only  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage.  •  Love  i  la  Mode.'  a 
farce,  and  *The  Man  of  the  World,*  a  comedy.  His 
memoifiB,  written  by  J.  T.  Kirkman,  Esq^,  were  published  in 
two  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1  799. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES,  D,D.,  born  1721.  died  1800, 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  ScotUind,  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  theological  writers  of  iht;  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  Argyleshire,  studied  in  the  university  of 
Glasjjow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divmes  both 
of  his  own  country  and  of  England,  went  abroad  and 
finished  bis  studies  at  I^yden.  On  his  return  he  became 
a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1 753,  pastor  of  Maybole.  In  this  situation  he  spent  sixteen 
years,  during  which  lime  he  prepared  two  works;  one.  'A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  with  copious  illustrations,  being 
in  fact  a  life  of  our  Saviour,  embracing  everything  which 
the  evangelists  have  rolateti  com^eming  him;  the  other, 
•A  new  Translation  of  the  Epistjes/  Both  these  works 
were  favourably  received,  anil  are  by  m^iny  pennons  highly 
esteemed.  The  *  Harmony*  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  added  certain  dissertations 
on  curious  points  in  the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
The  theology  of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox. 
While  at  Maybole  he  published  also  another  theological 
work,  which  is  held  in  great  esteem,  in  defence  of  *  The 
Truth  of  the  Gosnel  ni?,tory.'  For  these  his  v  a!  a  able  ser- 
vices to  sacred  literature,  Dr.  Macknight  received  such 
rewards  as  a  Presbyterian  church  has  it  m  its  power  to  give. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni* 
treraity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1769  he  was  removed  from  May- 
bole lo  I  bo  more  desirable  parish  of  Jedburgh,  and  in  1 772 


he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  of  Edmburgb, 
Hera  be  contioued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  useful  in 
the  ministry,  though  not  accounted  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  engaging  of  the  preachers  in  that  city*  His  atten- 
tion to  his  theological  studies  was  unabated,  and  in  179Vi 
at  the  age  of  74,  he  produced  his  *  Lit«|fal  Translation  of  ill 
the  Apostolic  Epislles,'  with  a  brge  apparatus  of  Coromeo- 
tary  and  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Apostle  PauL 

There  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Macknight  by  lili 
son. 

MACLAURIN,  COLIN,  one  of  tbe  most  erament  of 
Scottish  mathematicians,  was  descended  of  an  snfient  f^* 
mily  in  Argvleshire,  ami  was  born  at  Kilraoddan,  in  that  i 
county,  in  February,  1698.     His  father  was  a  minister  of  I 
the  kirk,  and  dit^d  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  third  soa  [ 
Colin :  his  mother  also  dieil  when  he  was  very  young,  and  j 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  wba  | 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  at  the  ago  of  eletfii, 
It  16  said  that  in  the  following  year,  meeting  acctdeiUally 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  made  himself  master  of  thefinl 
six  books  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly  incredible  upon  the  | 
mere  statement.     It  is  said  also,  nnd  with  much  more  bk^ 
lihood,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  hod  invented  many  of  | 
the  propositions  afterwards  published  in  his  *Geomelfa 
Organieu.'     However  this  may  be,  he  look  the  degi 
Master  of  Arts  with  distinction  in  the  fifteenth  year  < 
age  (1713),  and  afterwards  lived  in  studious  retircnie 
the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  tifler  a  severe  competitioa|_ 
ten  days*  examination,  ho  obtained   the   profeasorsblp  ' 
mathematics  at  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.     In  I?19 
and  in  1721  he  visited  London,  and  formed  Ihe  acauainlaiife  I 
of  mwny  eminent  men,  particukriy  of  Newton,    In  1 71^  b# 
travelled  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  Lord  PoU 
warth;  but  the  death  of  his  pupil  during  their  touroett- 
sioned  his  rot  urn  to  Aberdeen, 

In  1725  he  was  appointerl  to  assist  James  Greg:ory,  who?e 
strunglh  was  declining,  in  the  duties  of  his  chair  at  Kfltn- 
burgh.  The  want  of  funds  to  pay  an  assistant  placed  dilB- 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement,  which  were  remofed, 
but  how  i^  not  clearly  stated.  We  mention  them  hereto 
record,  in  honour  of  Maclaurin,  that  Newton,  on  hcariaf  of 
the  obstacles,  offered  lo  pay  twenty  pounds  a  year,  till  On?- 
gor\*ii  death,  towardn  the  assistant's  salary,  if  Maclaurin  wcfif 
to  be  appointed.  At  Edinbur|,'h  he  remained  almost  ad  tlie 
remuinder  of  his  life.  When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  ill  1*45, 
he  exerted  himself  vigorously  for  the  existing  government, 
and  the  hasty  works  wliich  were  thrown  up  for  the  defooee 
of  Edinburgh  were  planned  and  superintended  by  hin>:lli- 
tigue  and  exposure  laid  the  foundiilion  of  a  mortal  diM>rdrr. 
When  the  pretender  entered  Edinburgh,  Maelaurm  wiih- 
drew,  to  avoid  making  the  submission  which  wa§  deisaiHlfd 
of  bU  who  had  volunteered  tf>  defend  the  town  :  but  he  hid 
previously  managed  to  introduce  a  good  telescope  into  ibt 
castle,  and  to  contrive  a  method  of  supplyinff  the  gtmwn 
with  provisions.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Herring, 
archbishop  of  York,  with  whom  he  remained  til)  it  w»» 
safe  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  his  return  be 
died  of  dropsy.  June  1 4. 1 746,  aged  48  years  and  four  nioitb. 
The  preceding  particulars  come  originally  from  a  ettleey 
spoken  before  the  university  by  his  friend  and  colletgvt 
Dr.  Monro,  the  substance  of  which  was  affixed,  in  a  bicfcrs- 
phical  form,  to  the  posthumous  work  on  Newtoo's  diKo- 
veries,  by  the  editor,  Patrick  Murdoch.  This  h»f  b<\*ii 
copied  into  the  *  Biographia  Brilannica,"  Martinis  'H^'gifl- 
phia  Philosophica,*  &e. :  being  the  only  autlientic  ficcouiit 
of  which  we  know. 

Maclaurin  married  in  1733,  and  bis  wife*  with  tiK>»n« 
and  three  daughters,  survived  him.     Of  his  fbtraeter  il  i 
can  only  be  siuied,  from  the  general  eulogy,  thatitwasiurlll 
as  secured  him  the  highest  regard  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  writings  of  Maclaurm  are  not  numerous,  but  lluf  I 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  npon  the  matheiiMl^l 
cat  studies  of  this  country  ;  more  however  we  Chink,  til 
what  has  been  taken  from  them,  or  on  their  mo«lt^  by  oil»«i| 
than  in  the  cxtensiveness  of  their  own  circulation*  Tbii«J 
is  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them,  andirttbiU 
proceed  lo  notice  them  separately.  I 

1.  The  various  papers  which  he  published  in  tbe  'Plkilt^l 
sophical  Transactions*  are  cm  subjects  intimately  wimefM 
with  bis  sepamte  works.    The  numbers  of  the  *Tra(Hi^ 
lions  in  which  they  occur  are  ^56,  359,  364,  377,  3»4»  Mj 
439,  4lil»4t57,  469.  471. 

2.  *Geometria  Organica,  ii^e  dcscriptio  1if}««nilD  I 


rum  ujiiver&alU,*  Londini^  1720.  This  is  an  ekboralo  trea- 
tise OQ  the  description  of  cunea  by  tho  interaections  of 
moving  stndgbl  lines^ 

3.  In  1 724  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Science* 
for  an  essay,  proposed  by  that  body,  on  tho  Leibnitzian 
tnelhod  of  measuring  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion.  In 
1740  he  divided  with  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  Caval- 
lieri,  the  prize  of  the  same  academy  for  an  essay  on  ihe 
tides*  This  work  is  printed  in  what  ii  called  the  Jesuits* 
edilion  of  Newton, 

4.  *A  Treatise  of  Fluxions,*  Edinburgh,  U42  (2  vols. 
4to.;  a  second  edition  about  1801,  8s o.).  TTie  immediate 
cause  of  this  work  was  the  attack  of  Berkeley  upon  the 
fir^t  principles  of  Fluxions,  in  his  '  Analyst  :*  it  is  of  great 
prolixity,  an  might  be  expected  in  an  elementary  treatise 
vhich  IS  written  entirely  on  the  defensive;  but  it  must 
alwftvs  be  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  work  in 
which  Ihe  principles  of  fluxions  were  plticed  in  logical  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  The  details  are  very  extensive, 
forming  a  great  body  of  api^lications,  several  of  them  quite 
new  at  Ihe  time.  Among  others  is  the  theorem  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Maclanrin,  but  which  had  been  previously 
noticed  by  Stirling.  [Taylor  s  Theobem,]  Of  all  the 
treat Lses  which  have  Wen  organised  upon  the  iuxional 
principle,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sound  m  well  as 
complete. 

5.  *A  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  1748  (sixth  edition,  1796 J. 

I  This  work  certainly  surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in  clear- 
ness, though  fur  from  being  as  logical  a  work  as  the  •Flux- 
ions/ It  contains  two  appendices  on  the  general  properties 
of  curves.  It  was  left  not  quite  complete,  and  was  finished 
by  an  editor, 

fi.  •  An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical 
Discoveries/  London,  1748.    This  work  also  was  published 
from  the  author's  papers ;  the  editor  was  Patrick  Murdock 
AAer  the  death  of  Newton,  his  nephew  Mr.  Conduitt  pro- 
posed  to  publbh  his  Life,  and  applied  to  Maclaurin  for 
assitilance.    The  latter  immediately  prepared  an  account  of 
I  ho  philosophical  systems  which  preceded  that  of  Newton. 
But  Mr.  Conduitt*s  death  frustrated   the  plan,  and  Mac- 
_^   iiiunn,  extending  his  design  lo  the  length  of  explaining  all 
B  Newtoi/s   mechanical    and   cosmical  discoveries,  left  this 
H  work  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  printed.    The  optical  dis- 
H  covehes  were  omitted,  and  the  editor  states  that  the  author*s 
V  intention  seems  to  have  been  the  explanation  of  those  parts 
only  of  Newton's  discoveries  which  hud  been  and  were  con- 
troverted.   In  the  preisent  day,  when  popular  explanation  of 
»  scientific  points  has  been  well  studied,  it  would  be  easy  to 
name  works  which  are  preferable  to  that  of  Maclaurin  in 
matter  and  form ;  but  in  style  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
tho  same.     At  a  time  when  the  theory  of  gravitaiion  was 
liardly  admitted  by  many  at  borne,  not  yet  received  by  any 
of  note  abroad^  and  really  understood  by  very  few^  such  a 
work  was  of  peculiar  value. 

Besidcii  the  preceding,  Maclaurin  edited  in  1745  an  edi- 
tion of  David  Gregory's  *  Practical  Geometry/  He  was  also 
actively  engaged  in  many  matters  closely  connected  with 
scientific  publication.  We  need  do  no  more  than  mention 
hi»  exertions  to  found  an  observatory  at  Edinburgh,  which 
di-d  not  lucceed,  and  a  medical  society:  to  the  latter  he 
contributed  several  papers.  He  was  engaged  at  one  time 
in  promoting  the  survey  of  part  of  the  norlh  of  Scotland ; 
al  another  in  examining  ana  reporting  on  Ihe  manner  of 
irauging  vesseU;  and  he  organized  and  computerl  tables 
for  a  provident  society  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  a  manner  which  secured  the  stability 
and  Ubefulness  of  the  scheme. 

MACLAURIN'S  THEOREM.  [Taylohs Theorem.] 
^  MA  CLE  iChiiUtoiiie)  occurs  crystal  I  iiced.  Primary  form 
^b  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
^K  laceti  of  the  primaiy  form.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  com^ 
^K  ptwed  of  two  substances ;  one  of  a  yellowish  white,  some- 
^K  tiJDea  translucent  and  of  a  glassy  fracture ;  the  other  bluish 
^K  black,  opaque  and  dull.  Fracture  scaly,  sli^hlly  concoidaL 
B  liardneas  6  0  to  5  5.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  vt- 
Ueo-resinoua.     Specific  gravity  2"944. 

The  white  portion  is  infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  be- 
^^  comes  whiter  ;  with  borax  it  fuses  difilcultly  mto  a  trans- 
^P  .parent  glass.    The  black  portion  fuses  into  a  black  glass. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  entirely. 

It  occurs  imbedded  in  clay -slate  on  Skiddaw  in  Curaber- 
l»nd«  in  WickloWf  in  th^  Pyrenees,  and  in  many  other 
|ilacet»* 


MACLUREITK  iCondrodiU,  Brttate)  occurs  imbedded 
in  rounded  masses,  the  larger  of  which  present  occasional 
crystalline  appearances  of  rhombic  prisms  with  dehcdral 
terminations.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6*5,  SpeciQo  gravity  3*15  to 
3*25.  Colour  yellowish  or  brown.  Lustre  vitreous.  Becomes 
negatively  electrical  by  friction.     Transparent,  tronslucent. 

Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  colourless,  With 
borax  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass,  coloured  by  oxide  of 
iron.     Not  affected  by  acid&. 

It  occurs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  also  at 
Pargas, 

Analyses— No.  l.byD'Obssor,  fi-omPargas;  No*  ?,  from 
New  Jersey,  by  Seybert: — 


Nal. 

Ka«. 

Silica         .         * 

3800 

32^66 

Mafrnesta  *         • 
Oxide  of  Iron     « 

54'0(J 

54-00 

5M0 

2*33 

Alumina    *         « 

1-50 

O'OO 

Polash 

0*86 

2-11 

Fluoric  Acid      » 

000 

4^09 

99'46  95'19 

MACO'MA,  Leach*s  name  for  ihe  Venus  tenuis  of  Do 
Blainville,  and  similar  species.    [Venerid^k.] 

A 

MACON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Sadne  et  Loire,  situated  uu  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the 
Safine,  in  46*"  IB'  N»  lat,  and  4'  50' E.  long. ;  205  miles 
ftom  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-east,  or  244  miles  by  tho 
road  to  Lyon  through  Sens,  Auxerre,  Auttin,  and  Chylous 
sur  Suone. 

MAcon  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Mdm,  anii  is  men- 
tioned  by  Ccesar  (i>e  BelL  GaiL,  lib.  vii.,  c,  00)  under  the 
name  of  Matisco,  from  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the  present 
name,  which  was  formerly  written  Mascon,  is  derived.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  *  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the 
*Notitia  Imperii,'  in  which  latter  it  is  designated  Castrum, 
a  fortress,  and  h  noticed  for  the  manufacture  of  arrows.  It 
suffered  much  from  the  barbarions  who  overran  the  Romfin 
empire,  especially  from  Attila.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks;  was  included  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Bourgogne  under  Boson,  and  in  the  duchy  of 
Bourgogne  under  the  later  dukes.  It  was  much  injured  in 
tho  rehgious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Before  the 
Revolution  it  was  a  bishop*s  see. 

The  town  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  slopinif  down  to  the 
Saone,  alon!^  the  bank  of  which  is  a  noble  quay,  from  which 
the  distant  Alps  tnay  be  seen.  A  green  island  occupies  tho 
centre  of  Ihe  stream  opposite  to  the  nuayt  and  an  antient, 
perhaps  Ruman  bridge,  of  thirteen  aicties,  more  remarkable 
for  solidity  than  beauty,  connects  the  town  w  ith  the  village 
of  St.  Laurent  on  the  other  sitio  of  the  river,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
M^con.  The  streets  of  Milcon  are  crooked,  narrow,  and 
ill  paved :  the  houses  are  usually  of  stone,  and  substantially 
built.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have  been  demolished 
and  their  site  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  former  caihedral 
was  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  but  tho  epis- 
copal residence  escaped,  and  is  used  for  the  prefect's  office. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  antient 
palace  of  Monlrevcl,  the  theatre,  and  the  baihs.  all  on  the 
quay  j  the  general  hospital,  on  the  pai-adc ;  the  new  church 
of  8t.  Vincent,  and  the  new  prison.  Among  the  Roman 
antiquities  are  a  triumphal  arch  and  tho  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Janus.  The  population  in  1831  was  10,99B;  in  lS3o  it 
was  1 1,944.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  wines  of  the  district,  some  of  which  are  excellent. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linens,  linsey- 
woolsey,  earthenware,  clocks  and  watches,  and  e&peciaily 
coniectionary.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  cooperages. 
There  is  a  well  frequented  weekly  market  in  the  town,  and 
a  large  corn- market  is  held  ia  the  village  of  St.  Laurent. 
There  are  several  yearly  fairs- 
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Mdooa  lias  a  high  school,  a  school  of  mutual  insirnction, 
anA  a  drawing-school.  Tbero  is  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  art,  which  possesses  a  goud  library.  There  are 
three  hos^pitals  or  poor- houses,  aud  a  society  for  relieving 
tlie  poor  at  their  own  homes.  There  are  a  primary  court  of 
justice,  a  trihuiml  de  commerce,  and  several  government 
offices. 

The  arrondisseracnt  of  Mlict>n  has  an  area  of  474  square 
milc^,  and  ctjmprehends  133  communes,  aud  \}  ctuiloni?,  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  population 
in  1831  was  114,1)61  ;  m  1836  it  was  1  iri,777.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  delightful  and  productive. 

M^con  had  in  the  middle  ages  counts  of  its  own.  Tlveir 
county  constituted  Ihe  district  of  the  lVriconnois»  which 
nearly  eoincided  with  I  he  present  arroudis^emunl.  This 
district  had  its  own  status  or  assembly  for  assessing  the 
taxes,  Louis  IX.,  otherwise  Saint  Louis,  purchiiscd  the 
county  of  Macon  and  united  it  to  tho  domains  of  the  crown. 
It  formed  part  of  the  ducliy  of  Bourgogne,  either  at  its  re- 
formation  in  the  rei^n  of  J  fan  II.,  or  by  subsequent  cession 
of  Chfirles  VIL  to  llie  duke  Phdippe  le  Bon.  [BouaaoGXE,] 
Ijouis  XL  reunited  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  was  born  in  173S,  at  the 
village  ofRiilhven  in  Inverness-shire,  aud  wa.s  &ent  in  17^2 
to  Kuig's  College,  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  la  be  educated  for 
the  Scotch  church.     On  leaving  collej^e  he  was  appointed 
»chuol master  of  his  native  village;  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  situation   that  he  gave  to  the  world  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  first  publitationi  a  pt>em  entitled  *The 
Highlander,*  in  1758.     Before  this  da!o  however  he  had 
written  some  other  ]x»etical  pieces,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned one  called  *  Death,'  aLijd  anotlier  called  Ihe  *  Hunter/ 
v?hich  last  IS  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
•  Highlander.'      Soon  after  heiient  to  the  *  Scots  Magaiine* 
several  contributions  in  verse,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  iht'  great  controversy  that  afterwards  arose 
about  his  capacity  fur  manufacturing  the  ]K)eras  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  ^v  hich  be  profesjied  to  have  only  translated.     Some 
attention  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  traditional 
poetry  preserved   in  iheir  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
ILi^hlanders,  by  Or.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  well  known  his- 
tonan,  himself  a  mnuntaineor;  by  him  an  interest  in  ihe 
subject  was  communicated  to  his  friends  the  Re%'.  Dr.  Car- 
3yle,  miuisioc  of  Invercsk,  a  genlleman  of  exteusiive  con- 
nexions among  the  literary  men  of  hi^t  day,  and  John  Home, 
the  author  of  '  Douglas.*     The  two  latter  met  with  Mac- 
phcrson  in  the  autumn  of  1  7^!),  when  he  showed  them  some 
iVagraents  of  Giielic  verse,  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  furnish  thum  with  translations.     These  were  shown  to 
\  J}r.  Blair,  and  the   poets  Shenstone   and  Gray,  by  all  of 
■^hotn  they  were  greatly  admired;  and  in  l7GUthey  were 
published  under  the  lille  of  *  Fragments  of  Antieni  Poetry, 
collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Ertc  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  preface 
by  Blair,     A  reprmt  of  this  publication  is  given  ni  the  2nd 
volume  of  Dodsley*s  'Fugitive  Pieces,*  Loud.,  1761,  pp. 
117-163.     Tl\e   fragments  are  sixteen   in   number.     The 
effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  enabling  Macpherson  to  make  a 
I  lour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  collecting 
lliiore  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.     What  ho  found, 
[or  pretended  to  have  found,  he  brought  to  London,  and 
[published  there  in  two  succeiisive  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
I  ai>pcarf'd  in  I  762»  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with 
Jthe  title  of  *  Fingal,  an   Epic  Poem  in  six  books,    with 
[©ther  lesser  Poems ;'  the  second  in  1763,  with   the  title  of 
r'Tcmora,  an  Epic  Pot'ni  in  eight  bwks,  with  other  Poems.* 
Irrom  the  first,  the  genuineness  of  these  Gaelic  epics  was 
Iqucstioned  by  many  persons;  but  it  was  more  zealously 
Msaertud  by  more,  and  to  Macpherson  himself  the  notoriety 
firhich  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of 
good  furtunc.     In  1  7G4  he  obtained  the  situation  of  private 
aecrelnry  to  Captain  Johnstone,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  as  governor  of  Pensacola ;   and  he  was  also  made 
surveyor-general  of  the  Flo ri das,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  lo  AmeiK^a  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
■land  in  176S,  retaining  his  salary  of  *2(JUA  :i  year  for  life. 
|S'>me  of  the  vears  that  followed  he  spent  chielly  in  literary 
llflbour,  much  of  it,  from  the  popularity  of  his  name,  highly 
Iprofl table.     In  1771    he  published^  in  one  vol.  4to.,  a  dis- 
jquisilion  on  the  antiquitie»of  the  Scottish  Celtic  race,  under 
Idle  title  of  *  An  Introduction  lo  the  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland;'  in  1773  a  prose  translation  of  the  *Hiad* 


of  Homer;  in  1775  a  •Hislofy  of  Great  Britain  from  lh« 

Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  m 
2  vols.  4to.,  together  with  2  vols*  of  'Original  Papers,* 
which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  bookfellers  for  3,000/.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  several  pampk 
for  the  ministry,  in  support  of  the  war  agamst  the  Ann 
Colonies,  which  are  nu  w  all  nearly  forgotten.  At  la 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  nabob 
Arcot  turned  hh  versatile  mind  and  pen  to  Indian  affair*,^ 
upon  which  he  also  produced  a  succession  of  publicat 
of  temporary  interest.  This  post  brought  him  into 
liament  in  17&0,  as  member  for  Cameiford,  for  which  he 
sat  till  1790,  He  then  retired  to  a  constdfrablc  property 
which  he  had  purchuscd  in  his  native  county  of  Inver- 
ness, where  he  d ted  17th  February,  1796.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Ena^land  for  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  {Edinlmn^k  Encyclopfedku  the  editor  of  which.  Dr. 
(now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr,  Mac- 
phcrsun.)     [Ossian.] 

MACQUARIE,  river.     [AirsTRALiA.]  ' 

MACRAE  PIS  iMacLeay),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in*' 
sects  of  the  section  LameUimrncSt  and,  according  lo  La*; 
tredle's  classification,  belonginj^  to  the  third  diviAioo  w 
that  group,  the  Xyhphili.  lire  genera  Macra*pu  ftutj 
Cha^modm  constitute  two  clo^^elv  allied  group:*  of  lh«' 
family  Butelidce^  the  species  of  which  inhabit  ihe  warracr' 
parts  of  South  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  their  sen  tell  um.  They  are  of  tolerably  large  sii« 
(averagint;  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  or' 
rather  more),  usually  very  smooth  and  glossy,  and  often  ex- 
hibit brilliant  colours,  green,  brown,  and  yellow  being  tb€ 
most  common  hues*  ob^en-able  in  the  various  specie^.  TJictb 
are  some  however  whirh  are  of  a  glassy-black  colour,  vxi 
others  which  have  yellow  markings  on  u  black  groond 
{Macraspiit  qitadriviftata,  Olivier).  The  body  is  of  M 
ovate  form  (the  head  and  thorax  having  an  outline  couti* 
nuous  with  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  nearly  so),  convex  aboro 
and  beneath.  The  sternum  is  pro<luced  anteriorly  rnfoi 
pointed  process,  which  projects  between  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs. 

In  the  genuE  Mttcraspiit  the  men  turn  is  longer  than  broiil. 
slightly  contracted  anteriorly,  and  without  any  fringe?  of 
hairs  on  the  anterior  margin;  the  mandibles  are  almost 
triangular,  and  have  the  apex  pointed  and  notched;  (be 
ma:xilla3  have  several  denticulalions. 

The  genus  C/mA7?ifj(/m  (MacLeay)  is  chiefly  distingm>ht<l 
from  Macraspis  by  the  obtusely  terminated  mandibles,  wbieli 
have  no  notc!i  at  the  extremity ;  the  maxilla?  having  a  tuft 
of  hairs  and  only  two  denticulalions.  and  Ihe  mentuni  beir  l' 
of  a  somewhat  ovale  form,  distinctly  contracted  towards  tlic 
apex  and  furnished  with  hairs.  The  claws  of  the  t^irsi  aie 
simple,  whereas  in  Macraspis  one  of  the  claws  of  each  MLTSiHy 
at  least  of  the  four  anierior  legs,  is  bifid. 

The  insects  of  those  two  genera  tly  by  day  about  ltm&, 
emitting  a  hummint^  noise,  and  feed  upon  flowers.  Cul* 
lections  formed  in  Brazil  usually  contain  many  of  these 
insects. 

Dejean,  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  Co!eopt6res»*  enumefitts 
twentv-six  species  of  Macraftpix  and  five  of  CAasmndia. 

MACRAUCIIE'NIA.  Profej=sor  Ovien'snameftiraltiryv* 
extinct  Mammiferous  animal,  referrible  to  the  order  /^Ay- 
dermata;  but  with  affinities  lo  the  Burnt nantia  find  espt- 
cially  to  the  Camelidce. 

The  remains  on  which  tlie  professor  founded  thif  genus 
included  two  cervical  vertebra?,  seven  lumbar  vertobrw,  all 
more  or  less  fractured;  a  norlion  of  the  sacrum  and  osi* 
innominata ;  fragments  of  the  left  scapula ;  of  the  nghl  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  and  right  fore-foot;  the  right  femur  m-arljf 
entire,  the  proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  right  tilfa 
and  fibula;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  hind-ftiot. 
These  portions  of  the  t^keleton  were  discovered  by  Mr  Dar- 
win  in  an  irregular  bed  of  sandy  soil*  overlying  a  horizonlAl 
accumulation  of  Lfravt'lun  the  south  side  of  Port  St.  .luHin, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  belonged  lo  the  saiiMJ 
individuaU 

Mr.  Osven  observes  that  what  is  described  as  a  perfura- 
tion  of  a  single  transverse  process  in  a  cervical  vertebra  i» 
essentially  a  space  intervening  between  two  transver^  pro* 
cesses,  a  rudimental  rib,  and  the  body  of  the  vertebrte,  and 
the  profcsj«or  alludes  to  the  manifestation  of  this  structure 
in  the  coldblooded  saurians  and  in  the  Orrtifhorhp^cha* 
He  observes  that  the  Camelid^  differ  not  only  from  ih« 
other  ruminants,  but  from  nil  other  existing  Mammak*h  ^^ 
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ibsenec  of  perforations  for  Ihe  vertebral  arteries  in  the 
^erse  processes  of  Iho  cervical  vertebrie,  the  atlas  ex- 
and  though  it  is  true  that  in  other  Mammalia  the 
ro  transverse  processes  are  manifested  on  each  side  niih 
icir  extremities  unite<l  by  a  distinct  cartilage,  this  appears 
i  the  fcBlal  slate   only,  for  the  cartilage  afterwards  be- 
•mes  ossified  and  anchylosud  to  them.   A  fter  referrint,'  to  the 
ruptures  of  Ihe  inferior  Iransverie  process  or  its  represcn- 
lives  in  the  Hippopotamus^  the  MursupiaU^  and  the  Gi- 
uffh^    Mr*  Owen  proceeds  thus:     *ln  the  long  cervical 
tebra?  of  the  Cmnel  and  Llama,  the  upppr  and  lower 
nsvorse  processes  are  not  developed  in  the  sanie  pcrpen- 
icular  plane  on  the  side  of  the  vertebrBB,  but  at  some  dis- 
Ifice  from  each  other;  the  lower  transverse  processes  (y7^. 
«  a)  being  given  uff  frura  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  ex- 
^^raity  ot  the  bo^ly  of  the  vertebra;  the  upper  ones  i/f«-, 
6)  firom  the  base  of  the  sui>erior  arch  near  the  posterior 
Tts  of  the  body  of  the  veriebrPB.    The  extremities  of  these 
nsvcrsc  processes  do  not  beconio  united  together,  but  they 
itht-r  pass  into  each  other  atlhuir  base,  or  continue  through- 
"it  life  separated  by  an  oblique  groove.     This  ^oove  would 
Dt  however  affurd  sutficient  defence  for  the  impottant  ar- 
iries  supplying  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  most 
wcntial  to  life  ;  and  accordingly  the  vertebral  arteries  here 
cvtate  from  their  usual  couriie,  in  order  that  adequate  pro- 
fcf  ion  may  be  afforded  to  ihem  in  their  course  along  the 
Bck.     From  the  sixth  to  the  scrand  cervical  vertebra  in- 
usive  in  the  Auchenia;,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  second 
icliisive  in  the  Camelij  iho  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  ver- 
bral  canal  itself,  along  with  the  spinal  chord,  at  the  pos- 
fior  aperture  in  each  vertebra,  run  forwards  on  the  outside 
^ihe  dura  mater  of  the  chordi  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
rcb,  and  when  they  have  thus  traversed  about  two-thirds 
T  the  spinal  canal,  they  p^^rforate  respectively  the  superior 
Brtebral  lamina?,  and  emerge  directly  beneath  the  anterior 
slkjue  or  articulating  procejsses,  whence  they  are  continued 
long  with  Ihe  spinal  chord  into  the  vertebral  canal  of  the 
ceoding  vertebra,  and  jierforate  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
rls  of  the  superior  arch  in  hke  manner ;  and  so  on  through 
U  the  cervical  vertebrae  until  they  reach  ihe  atja5,  in  which 
^eir  disposition,  and  consequently   the  structure   of  the 
terial  canals,  resemble  tho.se  in  other  Ruminants,    The 
rocervieal  vertebrtc  of  the  Macratichfnm  present  precisely 
le  structure  and  disposition  of  the  bony  canals  for  the  ver- 
bral  arteries  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  tlie 
tamelidfff^  among  existing  Afammu'liaJ*    Fig.  2  shows  the 
roove  and  orifices  of  the  cunal  fur  the  vertebral  artery  in  a 
jction  exposing  Ihe  spinal  canaL     Mr.  Owen  then  goes  on 
i  show  that  the  verlebrce  of  the  Macrauchenia  also  closely 
bcmble  the  middle  cervical  vertebrse  of  Ihe  Vicuna  and 
Unaa  in  their  elongated  form ;  approaching  the  Auchenial 
vision  of  ihe   Cameiidcj?^  and  deviating  from  the   true 


els  in  the  relations  of  the  length  of  the  Iwdy  of  the 

Mtebra  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  in  the  much  smaller 

tt  the  inferior  processes.    The  author  observer  that,  cx- 

l  the  Giraffe,  there  is  no  existing  Mmnnial  which  pos- 

cervical  vertebras  so  long  as  the  Mucrauchene;  but 

lat  the  cervical  vertebrse  of  the  Giraffe  differ  in  the  situa* 

on  of  the  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  in  the 

m  of  the  terminal  articular  surfaces.     Both  the  cervical 

tebriD  described  by  Mr.  Owen  are  of  the  same  size,  and 

itk  ineasures  GJ  inches  in  extreme  lens^th,  2  inches  10 

ics  in  breadth,  and  !2  inches  4  lines  in  depth,     Among 

2  peculiarities  of  structure,  a  small  longitudinal  procesa 

fl^,  2,  cj  is  given  off  immediately  helow  tire  base  of  (he 

tterior  process,  and  this  is  not  observable  in  any  of  Ihe 

►rvical  vertebras  of  the  Giraffe  or  Camelidm.    In  the  form 

'  the  orticulatini;  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebral, 

e  Macrauchene  deviates  fnuu  the  Giraffe  and  Camel,  but 

scmbles  the  Auch^nife.     The  anterior  articulatinjr  sur- 

ia  convex  and  almost  hemUphcric  in  the  Giraffe  and 

amel,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  is  proportionally  con- 

ive,  so  that  the  vertobt  ro  of  the  neck  arc  articulated  by  ball 

ifl  socket  joints,  yet  not»  as  in  most  reptiles,  with  intervening 

'novial  cavities,  but  by  nieuns  of  the  concentric  ligamen- 

lUs  intervertebral  substance  characteristic  of  the  Mammals. 

tie  decree  oT  c<jnvexily    and   concavity  in  the  articular 

irfaee  of  the  bodies  of  these  vertebrae    in  Ihe  Llama 

id  Vicuna  is  much  lef^sthan  in  the  Camels,  and  ihc  former 

jnsequently  C4ir(y  their  necks  more  slittly  and  in  a  straight 

Sne.     The  anterior  articulating  surface  in  Macrauchenia  is 

less  convex  than  it  is  in  the  Llama,  and  the  posterior  sur- 

ii  les$  conoave*     From  an  analy>is  of  the  comparative 


t 


There  is  not  in  the  collection  a  fragment  of  dorsal  ver 
tebrse,  ribs,  or  sternum  ;  but  the  seven  lumbar  vertehrio 
form  a  consecutive  scries  from  the  same  individual  as  tliHr 
to  which  the  cervical  vertebrro  belonfred  \  and  though  thcHo 
lumbar  vcrtebvro  do  not  possess  such  distinctive  characters 
as  those  of  the  neck,  they  contribute  not  unimporlanily  to 
the  illnsiratioii  of  the  osteology  of  the  animal  and  its  athni- 
lies.  No  existing  Pachyderm  has  more  than  six  lumbar 
vertebras;  the  Camels  and  Llamas  only,  among  the  Rnmi* 
nants,  possess  seven;  and  here  Mr.  Owen  discovered  ntodi- 
ffcations  of  form  in  which  the  Macrauchene  deviates  from 
the  C(w?/e/i£/<s' and  approaches  the  //or at  and  Hippopotamus. 
In  the  Macraucheniii,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  Hippo- 
potamus, and  Horse,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  verlebrm  are  of  considenible  thickness  and  extent, 
and  are  joined  by  enarthrosis  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  sacrum  I  but  the  bony  structure  of  these  joints  would 
indicate  Ihat  they  were  not  subject  to  be  obliterated  by  an- 
chylosis. 

Sufficient  of  the  sacrum  and  ossa  innominata  remain  to 
enable  Mr.  Owen  to  state  that  the  sacrum  was  anchylosed 
to  the  dia  :  the  lower  boundary  ufthts  anchylosis  is  marked 
below  by  an  external  ridge,  and  by  vascular  canab  and 
f^Tooves  In  the  substance  of  the  bone,  a^  in  the  Hippopota- 
mus. 
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Last  lumbar  yertebn  of  Macrauchenia,  one  tliinl  nat.  »ii«» 

Of  I  ho  ruraavning  portions,  iho  anebyloseJ  fore-arra  and 
leg,  and  the  fore-foot,  are  llie  most  cbararierisiic.  Tlit* 
poriiun  of  the  enlebrachium  which  is  preserved  prestjnla  a 
condition  of  the  radius  and  ulna  intennediaiw  to  Ibo^e  which 
reapcrtively  cbaracteriretbo  same  boneA  in  Ibe  Paciryderm* 
and  Caraols.  In  the  former,  ihe  radius  and  ulna  are  ee  pur  ale 
bones*  united  in  the  same  position  by  a  lii^aniem,  but  so 
organized  that  the  movement  of  supination  cannot  be  ef- 
fi'cii'd.  A  bony  continence  joins  these  btmes  partially  m 
the  ordinary  Rumniants,  but  iki^  rarely  extends  to  the 
]m>ximal  extremities.  In  the  Camel  and  the  Llama  tbeanrhy- 
lusis  IS  complete^  no  that  no  trace  of  the  inij^inal  seimiaiion 
of  the  radiua  and  ulna  is  i>erceptible,  and  the  oletrtmon,  or 
elbow,  appears  as  ii  mere  process  of  the  radiuij.  The  anchy- 
losis ill  Macraueiienia  is  alio  cotnpleto^  bnt  the  boundary- 
line  is  clearly  deflneti  and  «he  proportion  which  each  of  die 
iiune**  contributes  to  the  great  articulalinfr  surface  for  the 
distol  end  of  the  bumecua  is  easily  distin^juxahabie. 


<      Drvtlntl  «&lf«mlty  of  aBctl\to><^d  ulna  ao<l  tddiutf  at  tlie  Mficiau«h«a«, 
one  fcurlh  nal,  »iic. 

Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  remork  that  the  couQrmalion  of  the 
dose  affinity  of  the  Maeiauebenia  to  the  rachydermatous 
order,  which  the  Ktrncture  of  the  cervical  vertebrte  above 
might  have  rendered  very  doubtful,  is  afforded  by  the  bones 
of  the  viLjht  fore -foot, 

Thc.->e  are  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as  to  make  it  ccrtam 
that  the  Mucraucbene  had  three  toes  on  the  fore- feet,  and 
Hat  more  ;  and  that  the  fully  developed  metacarpal  bones 
ure  distinct,  and  correspond  in  number  wilh  the  toes,  not 
being  uncbylosed  into  a  single  cannun-bone  aa  in  the  Ru- 
minams.  The  bones  preserved  are  the  metucarpals,  prox* 
itnt&l  phuUngeft,  and  middle  phalanges  of  each  of  the  three 
toe^ftud  the  dibtal  or  ungucul  phalanx  of  the  innet'iuost 
loe. 

The  author  observer  in  continuation  I  hat  the  bones 
of  the  leg  of  the  Macraucbene  exhibit  the  same  transi* 
Ifonal  Uructure  fts  is  a^brded  by  the  definable  limits 
of  the  ancbyloaed  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  In  tbo  Pachy- 
derms iht;  fibub  is  etiiire  and  distinct.  In  the  Ruminants 
(the  tlnall  musk-deer  excepterl,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree* 
iheeik)  the  fibula  appears  only  as  a  short  continuous  pro- 
cess sent  down  from  the  under  part  of  Ihe  external  condyle 
of  the  tibia*  In  the  Cameltdt^  the  only  trace  of  the  fibula 
jBAsttll  m&re  radimGnlul  ±fliit«  of  thij  proced»i  wbikt  ia  tlie  i 
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«,  Boom  of  th«  u%\\\  ror«  tuot  of  tho  ^lacmncliitfoe,  osi«  ^Mtrtli  ImUbvI  iWf 
k,  aecoiidi  and  Loilt  <^^  naguc^nt  ftifti^ui^  odo  half  uaiurdi  tfca, 

Macraucbene  the  fibula  is  indeed  entire,  but  it  it  conflofBl 
with  the  libia  through  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  i^uti 
and  tibia  are  diutinct  bones'  in  buih  the  Palieothefi  tod 
Anciplothere.  It  is  to  the  fijrmcr  genus,  and  eeipeoudly  I* 
Paittotherium  ma^num^ili^i  the  Mttcrauchene  presentAtlie 
nearest  approach  in  the  general  form  of  the  tibia,  the  pmn- 
ci  pal  leg 'bone ;  but  in  the  Macraiichene  the  tibim  i»  f»I«- 
tively  snorter  and  thicker,  and  straigliter,  and  lew  expiBiled 
at  lis  extremities,  especially  the  upper  one,  ihao  m  tay 
of  the  Pal  BOO  the  res » 

Of  the  few  bones  of  the  part  which  are  preserred  tbi  il^ 
tragaluf*  is  fortunately  one,  Mr.  Owen  has  compared  thii 
bone  (which  he  justly  says  is  ihe  very  one  that  an  atiatouiiiC 
would  have  chosen,  hnd'his  choice  been  limited  to  m  ma^ 
bone?)  M'ith  the  a!«trai;alus  of  the  Giraflfib  and  other  Runi^ 
nanls,  the  Camel,  the  Anoploihere»  the  Hippo potaoaui^ 
Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  and  PalKotbere ;  and  be  coniel  to  ih« 
conclusion  Ihnt  it  is  with  the  Pachyderms  having  thfwtaei 
to  the  hind-foot  that  the  Macrauch**nia  agi^ees  ill  tbaiwuii 
distinguiahin«5  characters  of  this  valuable  botte.  The  nisttki 
of  a  paper  of  mlnule  detail,  great  research,  and  happy  odV' 
bination,  nre  thus  summed  up  by  the  prttfeifor. 

'  Til  us  we  obtain  evidence,  from  a  few  tnutilat«d  boQtiaf 
the  trunk  and  extremities  of  a  single  representali 
race,  that  there  once  existed  in  South  Ametica  a 
dermateus  quadruped,  not  probos<'Klian,  which  equal 
stature  the  Rhinoceroses  and  Uippopotacnu«e«  ef  ibe 
World.     But  this,  though  an  interesting  and  biiJMiftg  n», 
suspected  fact,  is  far  from  being  the  sum  of  the  iof 
which  is  yielded  bv  these  fos^^ds.     \Yo  have  leea  \\ 
sinRle  uncueal  phalanx  bcs|>eak»a  quadruped  of 
series  of  t/«^H/ti/tf,  and  this  iiidicatian  ia  eorrob 
the  condition  of  the  radijs  and  ulna,  which  are  fi: 
moveably  in    the  prone  position.     Kow,  in  the  Uflgnkated 
series  thcie  are  but  two  kiiown  genera — the  H  i-- '  -•  -^^  tn>d 
Palfieot her i u m — w  h ic h,  1  ike  the  q uad ru pe d  i  i 
only  three  loes  on  the  fore-foot.     Again.  .;  -i-Li 

Macrauchenia  to  the  Iridaotyle  funuly  oi'  1* 
(ind,  towards  the  close  of  our  analysis,  and 
GoinpariKon  of  individual  hones,  that  Ihe  Macrauchei 
the  closest  aillniiy  to  the  PalaDotberium.  But  Ihe 
thertum,  like  the  RhmoceroB  and  Tapir,  haa  Ibe  n\m 
tinct  from  the  radius,  and  ibo  fibula  from  the  tibia;  to ikl 
even  if  the  Parisian  Paidiyderm  bad  actually  pre^at^  ^ 
same  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  vertebne  as  tne  FaSegoiHiA 
one»  it  would  have  been  hazardoua,  la  aay  the  leatt,  «liiJi 
i^znorant  of  the  dentition  of  the  latter*  to  refer  it  te  i^ 
genus  Pitfi^othenum. 

*  Most  interesting  indeed  will  be  the  knowledge,  ultfoirver 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  may  arrive,  of  the  atmctuiM  «f 
the  fikull  aud  teeth  in  the  Macraucbeaia*    lieauwbile  vf 
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cannot  but  recognise  in  the  anchylosed  and  confluent  state 
)f  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  leer,  a  marked  tendency  in 
t  towards  the  Ruminant  order,  and  the  singular  modi&ca- 
ions  of  the  cer\'ical  vertebrs  have  enabled  us  to  point  out 
he  precise  family  of  that  order  with  which  the  Macrauche- 
lia  is  more  immediately  allied.  In  first  demonstrating  this 
•elationship  it  was  shown  in  how  many  particulars  the 
JamelidiP,  without  losing  the  essential  characters  of  Rumi- 
laiitia,  manifested  a  tendency  to  the  Pachydermatous  type ; 
nd  the  evidence  which  the  lost  genera,  Macrauchenia  and 
inoplotherium,  bear  to  a  reciprocal  transition  from  the 
•achvderras  to  the  Ruminants  through  the  Camelidtp, 
annot  but  be  viewed  with  extreme  interest  by  the  zoologist 
ngaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural  affinities  of  the  animal 
jnffdora/ 

'  The  Macrauchenia  is  not  les9  valuable  to  the  geologist 
1  reference  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  animal 
arms.  It  is  well  known  how  unlooked-for  and  unlikely  was 
he  announcement  of  the  existence  of  an  extinct  quadruped 
ntombed  in  the  Paris  basin,  whose  closest  affinities  were  to 

genus  (Tapirus),  at  that  time  regarded  as  exclusively 
louth  American.     Still  greater  surprise  was  excited  when 

species  of  the  genus  Didelphys  was  discovered  to  have 
o-existed  in  Europe  with  the  Piuteotfierium.  Now,  on  the 
ther  hand,  we  find  in  South  America,  besides  the  Tapir, 
^bich  is  closely  allied  to  the  Palccothcie,  and  the  Llama,  to 
^hich  the  Anoplothere  offers  many  traces  of  affinity,  the 
emains  of  an  extinct  Pachyderm,  nearly  akin  to  the 
European  genus  Palecotherium;  and,  lastly,  this  Macrau- 
benia  is  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  transitional  form, 
nd  manifests  characters  whirh  connect  it  both  with  the 
apir  and  the  Llama.'  {Zoology  of  the  Voyage  qf  H.M.S, 
•eagle,  1839.) 

MACRrNUS,  OPI'LIUS.  a  native  of  Mauritania,  was 
rsefect  of  the  prrotorium  under  Antoninus  Caracalla,  whom 
e  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
id  caused  to  be  murdered  on  the  march.  [Caracalla.] 
[acriiius  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
D.  217,  and  his  son  Diadumenianus,  who  was  at  Antioch, 
as  proclaimed  Csesar ;  both  elections  were  confirmed  by 
le  senate.  Macrinus,  after  a  battle  with  the  Parthians 
mr  Nisibis,  concluded  peace  with  them.  On  his  return  to 
ntioch,  he  reformed  many  abuses  introduced  by  Caracalla. 
ut  his  excessive  severity  displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an 
surrection,  excited  by  MGBsa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke 
it  against  Macrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch, 
9d  as  far  as  Calchedon,  where  he  was  arrested  and  put  to 
Mith,  A.i>.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  fourteen  months.  He 
as  succeeded  bv  Elagabalus.  (Dion  Cassius ;  Capitolinus.) 
MACRCyBIUS.AMBRO'SIUS  AURE'LIUS  THEO- 
CySIUS,  probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
ntury  of  the  Christian  aira.  We  possess  hardly  any  par- 
sulars  of  his  life ;  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  per- 
n  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Cod,  T/ieod.^  vi.  8,  as  *  chamber- 
in  of  the  royal  bed-chamber  *  (sacri  cubiculi  prep/ectus), 
iring  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  the  younger, 
it  this  does  not  appear  certain.  It  has  also  been  disputed 
iMther  be  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan ;  it  has  been  sup- 
Ned,  from  his  occupying  so  high  a  rank  at  the  court  of  a 
bristian  emperor,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the 
hristian  religion;  but  this  opinion  seems  quite  at  variance 
ith  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  his  writings.  The  place 
'  bis  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  informs  us  himself,  in  his 
«foee  to  the '  Saturnalia,'  that  the  Latin  language  was  not 
Ji  mother-tongue. 

Three  works  of  Macrobius  have  come  down  to  us ;  a  com- 
entary  on  the  *  Somnium  Scipionis '  in  the  sixth  book  of 
ieero*s  *  Republic  ;*  '  Dialogues '  which  were  supposed  to 
ive  taken  place  during  the  Saturnalia  at  the  house  of 
ettius ;  and  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  Verb,* 
bich  however  is  imperfect. 

The  commentary  on  the  *  Somnium  Scipionis,'  which  is 
Tided  into  two  books,  is  addressed  to  his  son  Bustatbius. 
is  principally  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  later  Pia- 
nists respecting  the  laws  which  govern  the  earth  and  the 
her  parts  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of 
M  commentary  by  Maximus  Planudcs,  in  the  king*s 
mry  at  Paris. 

The  *  Saturnalia  *  is  however  the  most  important  and  in- 
restine  of  the  works  of  Macrobius.  Although  written  in 
iry  baa  Latin,  and  full  of  trifling  absurdities,  it  contains 
uch  valuable  information  on  many  subjects  relating  to  an- 
|uity.    It  is  divided  into  seven  books;  the  first  contains  a 


discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia  and  the  principal 
Roman  festivals,  and  on  the  character  and  history  of  several 
of  the  Roman  deities:  the  6erx)nd  is  of  a  more  discursive 
nature ;  it  unfolds  at  great  length  the  whole  art  and  mystery'of 
ioking  according  to  the  Roman  notions,  and  relates  some  of  the 
best  iests  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  other  celebrated  Romans, 
which  however  would  scarcely  excite  a  smile  in  modern 
society ;  it  also  gives  a  long  account,  among  other  things,  of 
the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  contains  a  particular  de- 
scription of  their  favourite  dishes.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  books  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Vir- 
gil's poems,  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal  passages 
which  he  imitated  or  copied  firom  the  Greek  or  preceding 
Latin  poets ;  and  the  seventh  is  principally  occupied  with  a 
discussion  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  fi)od,  and  their 
effect  on  the  human  system. 

The  best  editions  of  Macrobius  arc  by  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
1670;  Zeunius,  Lcip.,  1774  (which  is  said  however,  in  the 
literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition,  to  be  very  in- 
accurately printed)  ;  and  the  Bipont,  2  vols.,  1788. 

MACRODA'CTYLES,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  femily  of 
Wading  Birds  (Echiusiers)  [Grallatores],  which  have 
very  long  feet,  formed  for  running  over  marshy  or  water 
plants,  or  even  for  swimming,  especially  in  those  numerous 
species  which  have  the  feet  fringed  or  bordered.  There  is 
not  however  any  membrane  between  the  bases  of  their 
toes,  not  even  between  those  of  the  external  ones.  The 
Mlt  which  is  more  or  less  compressed  on  the  sides,  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  genera,  without 
however  arriving  at  the  fineness  or  weakness  of  Cuvier's 
preceding  family.  [Lonoirostres.]  The  body  of  these 
birds  is  also  singularly  compressed,  a  conformation  which  is 
governed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  sternum :  their  wings 
are  moderate  or  short,  and  their  flight  weak.  The  hind  toe  in 
all  is  rather  long.  Cuvier  observes  that  this  family  has  been 
di\ided  into  two  tribes,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  spur  on  the  wing ;  but  he  adds  that  this  character  is  not 
without  exceptions.  The  following  genera  are  arranged  by 
Cuvier  under  this  family,  which  terminates  his  ordevEchas- 
siers: — Parra,  Palamedea  (including  Charina),  Megapo- 
dius,  Rallwt,  Fulica  (including  Gallinula  and  Porphyrio), 
Chionis,  Forst.  (Vaginalis,  Lath.),  Glareola,  Gm.,  Pnani- 
copterus.  Cuvier's  sixth  order.  Palmipedes,  immediately  suc- 
ceeds this  family,  which  is  somewhat  heterogeneous,  and 
composed  of  birds  whose  habits  are  not  similar.  Phcenicop- 
terus  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  any  membrane  'between 
the  bases  of  the  toes,  &c.,*  for  its  anterior  toes  are  united  to 
the  nails  by  a  lunated  membrance.    [Flamingo.] 

MACRCiDI'TES.    [Foraminipera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.1 

MA'CROPA.    [Meoalopa.] 

MACROPHTHA'LMUS.    [Gonoplax] 

MACROPO'DIANS,  a  tribe  of  brachyurous  decapod 
Crustaceans,  being  the  first  of  the  family  of  Oxyrhynchi 
(Milne  Edwards),  and  nearly  corresponding  with  the  genus 
Macropus  of  Latreille,  remarkable  for  the  enormous  length 
of  their  feet,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea- 
Spiders. 

Form  of  the  Carapace  various,  but  in  general  triangular, 
very  often  not  extenaing  upon  the  last  thoracic  ring.  The 
tinier'ior  feet  short,  and  nearly  always  very  slender ;  those  of 
the  succeeding  pairs  always  more  or  less  filiform;  the 
length  of  the  second  pair  often  nine  or  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  always 
much  exceeding  the  double  of  that  portion ;  the  succeeding 
feet  in  general  very  long  also.  The  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antenna  nearly  always  constitutes  tne  major  part 
of  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  proceeds  to  solder  itself 
to  the  front.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  the  third 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  inclined  to  oval  or  trian- 
gular, longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  does  not  support  the  suc- 
ceeding joint  on  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  as  in  the 
other  Oxyrhynchi.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Habits,  Food,  ^c— The  localities  of  theMacropodians  are 
considerable  depths  in  the  sea,  where  they  he  hid  among 
the  sea-weeds ;  they  are  also  found  on  oyster-banks.  They 
walk  slowly  and  unsteadily.  The  weakness  of  their  claw's 
must  render  them  not  formidable  to  other  marine  animals, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  live  principally  on  Annelids, 
Planarite,  and  small  mollusks.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.    Leptopodio.    (Leach.) 

Established  at  the  expense  of  the  genera  Inachus  of  Fa 
bridus  and  Macrvpus  of  Latreille.     M.  Milne  Edwards 
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otiservos  that  it  U  very  remarks  able  for  llio  general  fijnn  of 
iu  body  antl  tbo  excessive  length  of  llie  feet ;  and  Btalca 
llial  it  present;*  in  an  exaggeraled  manner  all  the  dislinelive 
chnracteni  of  ibe  family  and  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs  r 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  nearly  1rian2;ular,and  not 
covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax  ;  roatrum  stjlifuria  and 
of  enormous  lenglh  ;  eye^  lar^e  and  not  retractile  ;  internal 
wUenntff,  when  folded  back,  following  ihe  longitudinal  direo 
tiou  of  Ihc  body.  First  joint  of  the  eiiernai  anienti^  very 
long  and  completely  confounded  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  shell,  the  second  inserted  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  orbits  and  below  the  rostrum.  Efis- 
tome  ranch  longer  tban  it  is  wide.  Tbird  joint  of  the  jaw~ 
fvet  nearly  triangular,  and  carrying  at  its  external  angle 
the  succeeding  joint,  which  is  very  much  developed.  The 
sierftai  plastron  as  Ion ^  as  it  is  wide,  but  very  much  nar- 
rowed between  the  Erst  jmroffeei,  which  are  very  slender 
and  extremely  long,  but  less  than  any  of  tire  rest ;  the 
Icn^rih  of  those  of  the  .second  pair  equals  nine  or  ten  times 
Ihclengtb  of  the  i>ost*frontal  portion  of  the  carapace.  Ab* 
damen  in  bc)th  sexes  composed  of  six  joints,  of  which  the 
firsts  which  is  very  much  developed,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  occupies  the  dorsal  surface  of  tht^  bodv,  while  the  last 
IS  formed  by  the  solderinjj  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdo- 
minal rings.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.  —  Coasts  of 
America  and  of  the  Autilles,  as  for  as  is  at  present 
known. 

Example,  Leptopodia  sag  it  tar  ia.  Leach  (Cancer  aeii^ 
cornis,  Herbst. ;  Inachus  Sagittarius,  Fahricius), 


Latneillia.    (Roux.) 

Generic  Character.  — Carapace  triangular,  truncated  an- 
teriorly, and  not  covering  the  last  rini;  of  the  thorax  ;  e^s- 
iiifne  much  longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  se<^ond  and  third  joints 
of  the  ^\HyxVi^\  jaw  feet  very  narrow  ;  feel  filiform  and  very 
long  ;  abdmnen  of  the  female  of  five  joints  only,  though  the 
BUtures  of  two  others  may  be  distinguished  j  structure  of 
that  of  the  male  not  known. 

Example^  LatreiUia  elc£^anSj  the  only  speciet  known, 

DescripHon. — Carapace  smooth,  front  armed  above  with 
two  lari^e  divergent  horn*,  and  with  a  spine  directt*d  for- 
wards between  the  antenmo;  feet  of  the  four  last  pair  with 
I  lie  third  joint  spiny,  the  penultimate  joint  a  hltlc  dilated 
above  towards  ils  extremity,  and  the  taraui  very  short ; 
abdomen  armed  with  six  spines,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  (he  median  line,  and  four  near  the  edges;  length  about 
an  inch ;  colour  yellowish. 

Lf*r,iiihf.—T\\Q  coasts  of  Sicily. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  Maia  seticomis  of 
Bose  should  be  placed  near  this  species. 

Shmorhynihus.  (Lamarck ;  Latroille.) 
Generic  Character, — Carapace  trianji^ular  and  not  pro- 
longing itself  above  the  last  thoracic  ring.  Rosirum  ad- 
vanced, bifid,  and  sharp;  076//*  circular,  eyes  rather  pro- 
jecting and  not  retractde.  Internal  wtteima  capable  of 
being  folded  back  longitudiaaliyp  and  the  fasset^  in  which 


ihey  are  Irxlged  not  completely  separated  from  each  other,] 
The  firiit  joint  of  the  external  anlcnnsD  confounded  with  ih  _ 
nei^hboorini;  parts  and  very  narrow ;  the  second  inserfoj 
on  the  aides  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  third  much  Ion L'cr  Ibaa 
the  second.  BpiMmne  longer  than  wide,  and  the  pierygos* 
tomian  regions  rudimentary ;  buccal  frame  longer  tKkn  it 
is  wide  :  external  jaw  feel  narrow ;  third  joint  oval  and  the 
fourth  rather  long.  Sternal  plastron  narrow  between  the 
anterior  feet,  but  afterwards  wider  and  pre.<(cntin  js^  on  the  rat* 
dian  line  a  suture  which  occupies  the  last  seirment  of  it.  Arf 
of  the  first  pair  short,  but  much  larger  than  the  succec^Jnig 
ones,  the  claw  (man  us)  which  terminates  it  convex,  and  ''- 
fingers  a  little  curved  inwards.  Four  last  pair  of  feet  rli 
form  and  extremely  long ;  the  lenglh  of  those  of  ihe  stseoad 
pair  equal  five  or  six  times  of  the  width  of  the  carapaee; 
the  others  become  progressively  shorter;  their  penuliiiatit 
joint  IS  a  little  dilated  towards  the  end,  and  the  last  joiatk 
styliform  and  a  little  recurved.  Abdomen  in  both  sexei 
composed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  formei  b j  tbe 
union  (soudure)  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  rings*  (M«  £d- 
w^ards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qfthe  Genus. — European  mh, 
Example,  Stenorhynchus  Phalangium  (Cancer  I^alm- 
gium.  Pennant ;   Cancer  rostratus,  Linn. ;  Macropus  Pktt 
langium,  Latreille;  Macropodia  Phalangiunu  Ix*ach)» 
ioca/i/y.— Coasts  of  the  EngUsh  Channel,  Slc 


'/ih  J 


AchsBUS.    (I^ach.) 

This  gcnu3  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Stenorhyndan  M^ 
InachuHi  but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  gertert  of 
lhi3  family  by  the  form  of  the  posterior  feet  aud  ■ome  othtt 
characlers. 

Generic  Character, —  Carapace,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  family,  not  extending  on  the  last  segment  of  tbctb(mi« 
nearly  triangular,  and  convex  on  the  brancbiul  region! 
Rostrum  ni*arly  null ;  eyes  not  retractile,  and  curved  upon 
rather  lojig  peduncles ;   first  joint  of  the  external  antena* 
soldered  to  the  front  and  advancing  above  the  level  af  ibf 
internal  canthus  of  the  eyes  ;   the  second  joint  inserted  on 
the  sides  of  the  rostrum  and  entirely  exposed  above.    Ej* 
tome  nearly  square;   third  joint  of  the  external 
longer  than  wide*  nearly  triangulart  and  giving  atli 
to  the  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  extern; 
Sternal  plastron  suddenly  narrowed  between  the 
feet,  which  are  slender  and  short,  while  those  of  tl 
ceeding  pairs  are  filiform  ;   the  second  pair  are  nearly 
and  a  quarter  lont^er  than  the  post- frontal   portion  of 
carapace,  and  terminate  by  a  stylifonn  and  entirely  stwi^l 
joint ;  the  succee*ling  feet  are  much  shorter,  and  the 
nal  joint  of  the  four  last  is  large,  compressed,  and  faJ< 
ffprm.     AlHJbnien  composed  of  six  joints  in  both  se&es.    C 
Edwards.) 

Gmgraphical  Distribution  of  the  GemLs, — Ach^ut 
hitherto,  been  only  foond  in  the  British  Channeh 

Exa tuple,  Adaem  Cranchiu 
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Hfm. — Host  rum  formed  of  two  small  triangular 
i  not  ex  tend  in  j^  beyond  the  second  joint  of  the  ex- 
ilennas:  n  BjnHe  ou  the  unterior  fuce  of  the  ocular 
i^;  genital  and  cardial  regions  elevated  in  Ihe  form 
"cles  ;  feet  with  wry  \on%  haira,  and  hooked, 
from  six  to  ei;;ht  Jines.  Colour  brown. 
'(y,  HobiUt  «^c. — Falmoulh  in  Eu^land^  and  the 
f  tho  Ranee  near  Saint  Mulo*  The  species  live* 
he  sea- weeds  ajid  oysters. 

Campoiicia.  (Leach;  Latreille.) 
ic  Character. — Carapace  convex  and  nearly  pjTi- 
t  truncated  anteriorly;  rontrum  rudimentary  and 
reaching  beyond  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbits* 
iported  upon  peduncles,  whicli  are  rather  long,  ro- 
mteriorly^  and  very  large  at  their  base ;  they  are 
of  being-  rejected  backwards,  but  they  are  not 
I,  for  there  is  no  post-foraraiuary  orbital  cavity 
ng  them,  their  extremity  being  only  protected  by 
f  ihe  lateml  part  of  the  carapace.  The  internal 
are  reflected  a  little  obliquely  forwards;  the  fossets 
Klge  them  have  lliis  particularity^  vije.  that  they 
feparate^K  as  they  are  oixlinarily,  by  a  lonjjilmliuiil 
and  form  only  a  quadrilateral  cavity.  The  lirst 
ho  external  antenui^  is  lonsr  and  delicate,  and  is 
i  nearly  an  far  as  the  rostrum,  carrying  at  its  ex- 
miweable  stem,  which  is  consc(|uently  completely 
The  ept\itom(f  b  nearly  square,  and  the  external 
ire  very  much  elongated  and  only  close  the  mouth 
:ly»  Tbe  feel  are  slender  and  very  long ;  in  the 
JO  first  pair  are  the  chariest  and  are  not  stouter 
succeeding  ones;  those  of  the  third,  the  fourth^ 
Ifth  pair  are  a  litlle  Ioniser,  and  are  also  terminated 
idrical  nail  slii^btly  curved  downwards.  Form  of 
if  the  mule,  and  dl^position  of  the  abdomen  in  Ihk 
jt  known.  (M.  Ed  wank.) 
iphical  Distribution  «/  the  Genus,— ThQ  seaa  of 

tie,  Campoicia  return, 
'y  unkiiowiL 


a  little  convex  and  the  Bngcrs  are  slightly  curved  itiwariis. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  very  loniiCi  their  third  joint  is  cylin* 
drica!,  but  the  fifth  is  compressed  and  dilated  below :  its 
greatest  width  in  below  tho  middle;  the  finger  i^  largo,  re- 
curved, very  sharp,  and  capable  of  being  bent  back  against 
the  lower  edge  of  the  preceding  joints  after  the  mcinner  of 
a  Bubcheliform  claw;  the  leuj^tli  of  the  second  pair  of  feet 
is  nearly  twice  and  a  half  that  of  the  post-frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace,  and  tho  succeeding  feet  diminish  successively 
in  length  but  very  little.  Abdomen  composed  of  seven  jointu 
in  both  sexes.     {M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Diatributum. — Indian  Sea. 

Example,  Eurypodius  LatreilUi. 


Eurypodius.  (GucrinJ 
fs  forming  in  certain  points  a  passage  between  the 
\ians  alrcitdy  noticed  and  pome  of  the  Matidtr, 
HalimiLs  anritus ;  approaching  the  latter  in  the 
he  foet,  and  resembling  the  former  in  the  length 
aemhers  and  in  the  diripo>ition  of  the  eyes, 
J  Character. — Campace  triangular,  twice  as  lon^ 
de,  rounded  posteriorly,  narrow  anteriorly,  convex 
ual  above ;  rostrum  formed  by  two  long  and  hori- 
rns  ;  17/5?  carried  on  peduncles  of  moderate  length 
Hractiie;  disposilion  of  the  internal  and  external 
nearly  t  he  same  as  in  StctmrhijncbLfs^  Imtchu-f^  &c. ; 
wider  than  it  is  long;  third  joint  of  the  external 
learly  square,  as  wide  as  it  is  longt  arid  deeply 
interiorly  and  internally,  in  order  to  give  insertion 
*eeeding  joint.  Anterior  feet  of  the  length  of  the 
'm  male  aud  much  shorter  in  the  female ;  ihey  arc 
C*.  No,  QiiJ, 


Eno-porUui  LftireUlU* 

LocaUiij. — Falkland  Iblandi. 

Amathia.     (Roux,) 

This  genus  agrees  in  some  resipectf  witli  the  Peri^era?  of 
Lalreitle;  indeed  the  aspe<^t  of  both  is  the  same,  but  thii 
external  antenna)  af  Amatbia  have  not  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion which  is  viaiblo  in  Fericera^  and  the  space  which  tho 
orbila  leave  between  them  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  base 
of  the  rostrum,  whilst  in  Pericera  it  is  more  than  donble. 

Gcneric  Character, — Carafttee  in  the  lonn  of  an  elon- 
gated triangle  with  a  rounded  base  ;  its  upper  surface  and 
its  borders*  beset  with  enormous  spines;  the  roxtmm^  ^^hich 
in  terminated  by  two  large  divergent  horns,  nearly  as  long 
us  the  post-orbitary  portion  of  tlic  carapace.  Eyes  small 
and  partially  protected  by  a  spine  which  occupies  their  ex- 
ternal I  nut  bus,  hut,  as  in  the  preceding  geuerat  ihey  are 
not  retriictile  and  always  reumin  projecting.  Exteraal  ari' 
tt'ttntf  presenling  nothin;:  veuiajkable;  the  basilary  joint  id 
long,  very  narrow,  and  soldered  to  tbe  fi'ont ;  tbe  stem  ia 
inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  some  distance  before  the 
k'vel  of  the  eyes;  it  is  ver)'  slender,  and  its  two  fiist  joints 
are  of  equal  leui^th.  Epf.\tome  large  and  nearly  as  long  as 
it  is  wide ;  the  third  joint  of  the  exieruLil  jaw- feet  is  d dated 
outwards  and  truncatc*l  at  its  two  internal  angles.  Thu 
first  pair  vi/cffl  are  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones;  Ihey 
are  filifonn  in  the  female  and  a  little  convex  or  swollen  in 
the  male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  long  and  liliform  ;  tl;o 
jjccond  pair  are  more  than  tlirice  as  long  as  the  uostorhitary 
iiorliun  of  tho  carapace,  without  including  the  pnsl«.Tior 
.*Hpine  ;  the  others  are  much  shorter,  their  terminnl  joint  is 
long,  sharp,  and  witliout  cither  spines  or  teeth  on  its  in* 
ferior  surface.  Abthmen  compobcd  of  seven  joints  in  both 
sexcs.     (M.  Edwards,) 

Example,  A'mti/iia  liissoaria. 

Bescripit(jn,—C-^mpiXCO  armed  with  thirteen  enormous 
jipinea,  three  of  which  elevate  them  selves  from  the  bIo- 
machal  region <  one  from  the  cardial,  and  the  olhijrs  occupy 
tbe  border  of  the  buckler;  one  on  the  intestinal  region, 
three  on  each  side  u|^t>n  the  bronchial  region,  and  one  upou 
each  of  the  hepatic  regions  :  there  is  a  small  spine  lu  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  anterior  angles  of  tho 
buccal  frame.  Foot,  as  well  as  the  carapace,  covered  with 
a  sort  of  down.  Length  about  two  inches;  colour  yellow- 
ish. With  two  spots,  red  upun  the  froulf 

Locaiiitj, —Toulon  • 

Inachus,    (Leach.) 

The  gonns  I/nwhu»,  as  eslablislicd  by  Fahricius,  com- 
prehended nearly  all  the  Ortjr/ujncht\  with  the  exce p I ii>n  of 
the  l\trtbennpidfr.    The  genus  is  now  much  restricicd. 

Ucnertc  Character. — Car  apace  nearly  trmnfjular,  not 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  highly  embossed  abovo 

VuL.  XlV.—  l  U 
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Eottfum  very  short ;  flLsposhion  of  Ibe  eyes  cliflTeront  from 
that  ill  iho  previous  gcr^era  in  ibti  system  of  M.  Milne 
Ed\vur<K  the  jiL-duiules  being  uapablt?  of  hQitvjf  retlf'uted 
bat'kvvarfls,  and  beirij^  bulged  in  an  orbiiary  cavity,  whicli* 
Ihoijjjh  nut  deep,  is  very  diBtiiR't.  Internal  anicnncv  vvitbout 
anytbing  reraarkalile^  Ibis  first  joint  of  tho  external  unlun  nan 
foldered  to  tlio  front  before  ibe  internal  emit  bus  of  tho 
t?y(!s,  aiMl  tb«  i?ecoiid  advanced  on  the  sides  of  ibe  roslruui. 
Eiiiijtome  ralhuL*  wider  tlian  it  is  long-  ibin!  joint  of  the 
jaw-ft*et  luurb  longer  tbmi  it  ia  wide,  nearly  of  tlio  form  of 
a  triangle  witb  its  ba&e  in  front,  and  giving  atlaehrnent  to 
its  siict!ec<bng  joint  near  its  unluriur  and  cjctemul  tingle. 
Sternal  plastrnn  narrowed  isuddeidy  hetweeu  I  he  feet  of 
tht3  first  pair,  and  witb  itn  length  not  equal  to  its  j^nertie^t 
breadilh  Feet  of  the  first  pair  very  sniatl  in  the  female,  but 
very  larqe  in  the  male,  and  sometinics  thrice  the  length  of 
Iho  body;  the  clnws  always  puinted  and  eurved  unvard,-*. 
TliQ  aiiceeedin^  feet  cylindrical,  slender,  and  more  or  less 
filiform;  the  second  pair,  always  longer  tlian  the  first,  are 
thriec  f>r  fJ>nr  times  the  lencjlb  of  the  post  fiuiilal  portion  of 
tlie  carapace;  the  otbera  {Jiminisib  Buccessively  in  leni'th^ 
and  all  terrninato  in  a  very  long  cylindrical  joint,  which  is 
pomied  and  but  httle  or  not  at  all  curved.  I'bc  abdomen  is 
€omtK^Bed  oi"  only  six  distinct  joints. 

LocahUrs  ami  HahiU  of  the  Genux, — All  the  species  are 
smaUi  and  have  hitherto  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
latter  country  they  have  been  taken  both  on  Ibe  northern 
and  Mediterranean  shore*.  They  often  haunt  coves  where 
there  are  oysters,  and  all  of  them  have  the  body  covered 
wiih  down  and  hairs,  to  which  sponges  and  corallines  attach 
theraFselves.     Colour  hrownislK     (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  th<j  genus  intr>  ibrpfl  sec- 
tions: the  first  containing  one  species,  having  ihe  sto- 
imiehDl  rogion  furnished  with  five  s[)ines  or  tubercles, 
including  one  (median  and  posterior)  very  strong,  and  ftmr 
small  ones  antenoiiy  on  a  transversal  line. 

Example,  Inaehm  Scorpio. 

IjicalUy. — The  British  Channel,  &c* 


fi,  m>ili.':    h^  fnmaie^    e,  ailxlutxu'u  of  mah?;  t/,  abikimeii  of  malitrc  roixuile : 
r,  <tbdom«uol  tmrnatttrt  f«»»i4ili». 

The  second  section  consists  of  I/iac/ii  don/nrhus   and 
ihoruacus^  and  the  third  of  Jnachm  ieptorhyumun. 

Egeria. 
This  genus  is  Asiatic  in  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
M.  Milne  Edwnrds  divides  it  into  two  sections;  tlie/r.v^ 
^*ith  the  third  joint  of  tho  external  jaw-feet  deeply  notched 
at  its  anterior  and  external  angle  {Egeria  a njehrmidai  and 
E.  fifirbstiiu  and  the  second  with  the  third  joint  of  the 
exrenml  juw-feet  not  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal 
angle  {Egeria  Indica).    [Egkru,  vol  ix.,  p.  304  J 

Dor  lea.  (I^acbJ 
Generic  Character, —  Carapftce  nearly  globular,  bairy, 
and  more  or  less  b^iset  with  spines ;  /rofit  ratted,  and  ihc 


lateral  edges  of  the  carapace,  instead  of  joir^"  t  "f^"^ 
directed  towards  the  anterior  border  of  \[u 
rosirmn  short  and  very  nnrrow;  tho  or  Li 
lir|ucly  forwards,  and  entirely  lodging  ibe  i>'  r 
very  binall,  und  have  no  trace  of  a  spine  ut  U.l 
angle  of  their  upper  border,  a  character   whicb 
tbein  easily  di-^tinguishable  from  the  Libinirc.    The 
joint  of  the  external  antenna?  advance*  much  be, 
mlcvnal  cantbus  of  the  eyes,  and  terminates  nearly 
point  under  the  front,  to  xvbirh  it  is  intimately  unit 
s^econd  joint  ofibese  uutennro  is  short  and  placed  n 
edge  of  the  roslrnra  ;  the  tbtrd  and  ibe  fourth  joifila 
very  4«mull.     Ephtome  very  little  developed,  and   mn\ 
wider  than  it  is  lonj^.    The  thiH  joint  of  the  extermil  jii 
feet  is  nearly  S)quaie,  slightly  dilated  oulvi'ards;  and  nt[ 
deeply  notched  at  the  internal  apd  anterior  anglti.   SU 
pla^inm  noavly  circular;  the  unl&viof  feet  weak  und  %krf 
smulb  not  more  than  once  and  a  half  of  the  length  of  Im 
cm^apace,  the  hand  nearly  cylindricaL     The  succeeding  fetl 
%ery  loiig,  though  not  always  equalling  those  of  the  Egeri^^ 
t^lender,  and  cylindrical;  their  termtnatiug joint  long  mi| 
styliform ;  the  second  pair  from  twice  to  ihrieo  as  lon^ii 
the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  und  the  6ucc«rcdin|, 
pairs    diminislnnir    progressively.      The   abdomen   varies  J 
sometimes  only  five  distinct  joints  are  lo  be  deiecttsit  is 
that  of  the  female;  sometimes  there  are  seven,  as  in  ik 
male. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  specific  character  bei» 
stated,  obser^  es  that  the  Dodecs  bear  the  greatest  analo^^ 
to  the  lii^erier,  and  e^itabliiib  the  passage  between 
Marrupodiam  and  the  Libinue  which  belong  to  ibi>  thbi 
MmiuFts.    [M  41 1  D,i5.] 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — Where  knoir%! 
the  Indian  Seas. 

Example,  Dorlea  Rigsomi, 

Locahiy  unknown.     {Hist,  NcU»  de«  Cru4tQces,l 


I 


MA'CROPUS.  the  &cientino  name  for  the  Kat 
[MAusupiALt-v.]  The  term  is  also  used  by  M.  LaU 
designate  a  genus   of  brachyurous  decapod  cnisti 

[MACRO|'OlUA>fS.] 

MACRORHAMPHUS.    [Srotop^r-ir..^  i 

MACROURA,  or  MACHU'KA,  ih^  -  nome  f^ 

that  section  of  Crustaceans  which  hii\L  .  Jim*ri,  usu- 

ally called  the  tad,  long  in  contrailistinL'tion  from  that  sec- 
tion iBrachjura}^  which  have  tiic  tail  short.  The  common 
lohsier  is  an  example  of  a  Macruious  crustacean,  nnd  tht 
common  crab  of  a  Brnchyurous  crustacean*  [CRrsTACiii 
vol.  viii.,  p.  197.] 

MADAGASCAR  (called  by  the  natives  MAdeoasit)i  t 
large  island  in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  240  mile^  fron  tflkt 
coast  of  Mozambique  on  the  eastern  ishores  of  Africa,  «l* 
tends  from  \f  S,  lat.  to  *2j**  A'J  S.lat.,  and  between  43*  tiPl 
51°  E.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape  Ambii 
or  Natal,  and  Cape  Mary,  or  Romain,  it  is  960  indea  ' 
with  a  width  vaiTTng  from  2tH>  toStiO  miles:  it  is  cat 
to  cover  a  surface  ot'  ';^*25,000  squire  miles,  or  somewhat  1 
(ban  the  extent  of  France.  It  is  separated  from  <hc  con- 
tinent of  Africa  by  the  Channel  of  Mozambique. 

Though  a  short  description  of  this  island  occurs  in  M«iw 
Polo,  and  it  wils  dii;c<>vcred  by  the  Portuguese  in  h'Ofn  »• 
arc  stdl  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  natuml  foatiire» 
and  riches.  It  is  stateil  that  a  moun  lain -range  IraiMMi 
the  ifiland  in  its  whole  length,  and  that  some  of  tbo  sumanli 
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rise  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  Its  offgcts  coyer 
the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  and  in  some  places  approach 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  especially  along  the  western 
eoast  hetwecu  Cape  Passadava  and  Cape  Ambrt;,  where  the 
stapendous  peak  of  Matowla  raises  its  iiead  not  far  from  the 
shore,  and  also  south  of  Cape  St.  Andrew  in  different  places. 
But  between  Cape  St.  Andrew  and  Cape  Passadava  a  low 
marshy  plain  extends  along  the  shore,  and  runs  60  or  80  miles 
inland.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  indented  by  bays,  har- 
bours, and  rivers,  admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  but  they 
are  all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bembatooka.  The 
eastern  coast  seems  to  be  high  and  rocky  from  Cape  Ambr6 
to  the  large  bay  of  Antongil,  one  of  the  most  spacious  har- 
bours of  the  Indian  Sea.  South  of  this  bay  the  shores  are 
low  and  swampy  to  a  distance  inland  varying  fVom  10  to  40 
Miles,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  In  the  interior  the  couh- 
tiT  in  many  places  contains  extensive  plains,  which  are  ex- 
ettlent  pasture-ground,  and  frequently  possess  a  soil  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants. 

Bambatooka  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  oestuary  of 
Mfreral  rivers.  It  is  17  miles  deep  and  three  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  entrance ;  but  inside  it  is  nearly  eight  miles 
wide.  Bambatooka  itself  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  but 
Majunga,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  large  town  and 
the  harbour  of  Thanaan-arive,  the  capital  of  the  Ovahs,  the 
■lost  powerful,  industrous,  and  civilized  nation  of  the  island, 
▼essels  drawing  15  feet  water  can  proceed  to  Majunga  and 
15  miles  up  the  bay.  From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Betsibooka,  a  distance  of  1 0  miles,  there  is  an  extensive 
kgoon,  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  consider- 
ible  burden  ;  in  spring-tides  the  water  rises  20  feet  at  the 
Bottth  of  the  river.  From  its  mouth  to  Thanaan-arive  is  a 
4iitanee  of  245  miles  by  the  road.  Boats  sail  1 60  miles  up  the 
Betsibooka ;  from  the  point  where  the  navigation  terminates 
merchandise  is  carried  overland  to  Thanaan-arive,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  85  miles.  Following  the  road  ftom  Majunga 
ilong  the  Betsibooka  to  the  capital,  the  country  is  low 
ind  swampy  for  60  miles,  but  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rice :  40  miles  farther,  the  land  is  more  elevated 
and  the  raBa  tree  (Sagus  rafla)  abounds.  Then  for  70  miles 
i  barren  country  intervenes,  and  the  remaining  distance  of 
75  miles  to  the  capital  is  rather  a  level  country,  in  which 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Thanaan-arive  is  situated  in  18**  56'  S.  lat.  and  about  47*^ 
B.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  1817  it  had  more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  but 
baa  since  much  increased.  It  contains  some  well-built 
bouses,  and  a  few  in  the  European  fashion  have  been 
srected  in  modem  times,  under  the  reign  of  Rad&ma.  It 
loes  not  seem  that  there  is  a  frequent  cummunicaiion  between 
thinplace  and  Tamatave,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  (18° 
ID'S.  lat.  and  49*'31'£.  long.), which  has  a  good  anchorage 
with  a  hard  and  sandy  bottom.  The  entrance  to  Tamatave 
however  is  between  reefs,  and  ships  are  exposed  to  easterly 
winds.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  though  it  was  destroyecl 
by  the  French  in  1819. 

South  of  Tamatave  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manooroo, 
or  Mangarow.  It  traverses  an  extensive  country,  which  is  ^ 
neraily  level  and  of  great  fertility,  and  contains  extensive 
pastures.  The  Mangarow  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
river  which  descends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  in- 
terior mountain-range. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  climate  of  Madagascar  is 
not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. The  elevated  range  in  the  interior,  and  the  wind  con- 
iianlly  blowin|^  from  the  sea,  render  the  heat  supportable. 
The  interior  is  very  healthy,  but  the  low  swampy  coast, 
which  contains  numerous  lakes,  and  in  certain  setL«ons  large 
sheets  of  stagnant  water,  is  as  destructive  to  the  health  of 
Stiropeans  as  any  place  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  The 
year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  scasonn.  The 
flnt  occurs  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  then  the  south-east  monsoons  prevail.  During  the 
north-west  monsoons,  which  blow  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
louthern  hemisphere,  rains  are  abundant,  and  sometimes 
incessant  for  several  days. 

,  It  seems  that  Madagascar  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  fertile  soil,  and  will  produce  nearly  every  kind  of 
grain.  Rice  is  the  principal  object  of  agriculture ;  there  are 
deren  varieties  indigenous  in  this  island,  and  it  is  cultivated 
either  on  high  or  low  ground,  but  with  little  care.    Other 

ants  which  are  raised  are  manioc,  or  cassava  root,  In- 
a  com,  and  sweet  potatoes,   These  plants  have  been  im- 


ported, and  their  culture  spreads  more  and  more  over  the 
island.  Indigenous  plants  used  as  food  are  the  prickly  yam 
(Dioscorea  aculeiita)^  and  another  j:])ccics  (Diovrnrea  bul- 
bifcra)^  the  eatable  arum,  or  bread  fruit,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  plantain ;  also  the  Marania  Maditgascariermis, 
which  produces  arrow-root,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The 
Sagus  rafla  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  ingeniously  woven  into  cloth  which  is 
worn  by  the  greater  part  of  the  natives.  The  dresses  of  the 
higher  classes  are  manufactured  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  silk- 
worms of  this  island  are  of  a  large  sife,  and  suspend  their 
cocoons  from  the  branches  of  trees.  They  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  Cytisus  Cajan^  or  Pigeon-pea,  which  is  indi- 
genous in  Madagascar.  Of  the  su^ar-cane  there  are  also 
several  indigenous  varieties.  The  fruits  of  the  allspice  of 
Madagascar  (Agathophyllum  aromaticum),  of  the  grand  car- 
damum  (Amomum  angustifolium),  and  the  negro-pepper  of 
the  Indies  {Capsicum  frutescms)  are  used  as  condiments. 
By  an  incision  into  the  bark  of  the  Urania  speciosa,  a  glutin- 
ous juice  is  obtained  which  is  very  nourishing ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  used  in  building  and  thatching  houses. 
There  are  eleven  varieties  of  tobacco  indigenous  in  this 
island.  Coifee  has  been  introduced  by  the  French,  and  suc- 
ceeds very  well.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  mangrove 
abound  along  the  shores. 

Only  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  kept. 
Wild,  swine  are  numerous,  and  on  the  western  coast  it  is 
stated  that  wild  cattle  are  found,  some  of  them  without  horns. 
The  large  wild  animals  of  the  African  continent  are  not 
met  with,  but  macaucos,  caimans,  and  serpents  abound. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  not  much  known.  It 
is  certain  that  iron-ore,  potters'  clay,  plumbago,  and  tin 
abound ;  and  it  is  stated  that  silver  and  copper  also  occur 
in  the  mountains. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  four 
and  five  millions.  Tlie  inhabitants  seem  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent races,  which  have  mixed  together,  and  speak  only 
one  language,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  Malay 
words.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  are  short,  rather 
darker  than  mulattoes,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  and  fiat  faces, 
and  large  eyes  and  mouths.  Their  hair  is  long  but  crisped. 
The  Ovahs,  who  inhabit  the  elevated  plains  in  the  interior, 
are  in  height  rather  above  the  European  standard,  portlv  in 
their  person,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  from  deep  black  to 
copper  (the  latter  colour  however  is  prevalent),  and  their  hair 
is  long  and  lank.  The  Madegasses  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  which  is  evinced  by  the 
houses  they  build  in  a  climate  which  does  not  require  such 
substantial  dwellings.  In  agriculture  and  the  arts  con- 
nected with  it  they  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Java,  and  certainly  not  to  those  of  Sumatra.  The 
Ovahs  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  skill  in  manufac- 
turing silk  and  cotton  dresses,  in  forging  iron,  which 
they  apply  to  various  purposes,  from  the  blade  of  a  lance 
down  to  a  needle,  and  in  the  making  of  silver  and  gold  chains, 
balances,  and  other  articles,  in  which  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  Their  language  is  written  in  the  Arabic  charac- 
ter. Tlieir  religion  is  idolatry,  not  founded  on  any  sacred 
writings ;  a  circumstance  which  may  partly  explain  why  the 
exertions  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  have  been  sent 
to  this  island  in  recent  times  have  been  more  successful  here 
than  in  most  other  countries.  It  appears  that  by  a  royal 
edict  of  1835,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  was  for- 
bidden in  the  island.  Those  who  violated  the  edict  have 
been  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  property ;  and  the 
married  men  who  professed  Christianity  have  been  sold 
into  slavery,  with  their  wives  and  children.  One  native 
woman,  after  being  in  vain  menaced,  with  the  view  of  in- 
ducing her  to  impeach  her  companions,  endured  an  igno- 
minious and  cruel  death  (August,  1837)  with  all  the  con- 
stancy of  a  Christian  martyr.  {Missionary  Register,  Jan. 
1838.) 

Madagascar  is  said  to  be  divided  into  twenty-two  states, 
governed  by  kings;  but  in  the  present  century  most  of 
them  were  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Ovahs,  by  King 
Rad&ma,  who  die<l  in  1828.  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
in  energy  of  character  resembled  Peter  the  Great,  intro- 
duced into  his  country  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Europe. 
He  established  a  communication  with  the  English  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius.  He  received  and  protected  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  promoted  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
number  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  increased  to 
more  than  100,  in  which  nearly  5000  children  were  i** 
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Blru(?tetl.    Scvcrul  young  people  were  son  I  lo  ihe  Mauiitiiis 

I  niid  even  to  England  lo  receive  instruction.      European 

inecbanica  were  well  received  mul  employed  by  Radama. 

He  introtiuced  into  his  army  the  disciplino  and  armss  of  the 

Eogliflh.   Besides  lliu  Ovahs^  the  Serlavas  have  diatinguishc<l 

lliemselves,  but  only  as  pirates.    They  inhabit  the  norUi- 

"wciitern  Bhoros,  from  whenre  they  send  tteets  consiiling  of 

b several  smnll  veissels  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  even  to 

[ihe  coast  of  Mozambique  fur  the  puqiose  of  nrnUinij  sIivch  ; 

[but  Btnce  the  abelition  of  tho  ^^lave  trade,  which  Rad^kmn, 

|Jheircoiiquerar»e!Tected  at  the  request  ol  the  Englhsh,  Ihcir 

excursion*!  Iiuvc  been  le.ss  numerous  and  destructive.     SUli 

however  slaveiy  exists  in  Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tded  to  establish  colonies  on  (his 
island*  The  frrst  attempt  was  made  in  1 665,  and  seveml 
I  others  were  made  afterwards.  These  settlements  never 
prospered,  partly  on  account  of  tho  unhe;dthniess  of  the 
low  western  coast,  whcro  they  were  formed,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitantg.  Since 
the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  the  French  have  a«>ain 
linide  some  attempts  in  two  or  three  places.  In  IB'21  they 
settled  on  the  Lsle  Madame  St,  Mary,  which  k  north  of 
llie  liarbour  of  Foule  I'utnt,  rtnd  is  31  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  This  selilcmenl  is  im- 
inov  ing,  though  the  FreULdi  at  first  sulTered  much  from  the 
eUmato,  There  is  another  settlement  at  Foule  Point  Bay, 
but  it  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  also  small  settlements 
at  8.  Luce  (24"*  44'  S.  lat.),  and  on  the  teni^ue  of  land  called 
Tholangar  (25*  W*),  where  the  French  have  built  a  small  tur- 
tresa,  called  Fort  Daupltin.  In  these  estahliahments  the 
French  cultivate  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  produetions, 
w  hich  are  sent  to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  English  of 
Ihe  Mauritius  fetch  from  the  harhour  of  Tamatave,  rice, 
i'iitile,  lortoise-ahelk,  amber,  and  some  minor  articles.  Some 
])[irts  of  Madagascar  l<eep  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
ihe  southern  coasts  of  Arabia* 

(Owen*fi  VoyageM  io  explore  the  Shores  qf  Africa,  Ara- 
hki.  mid  Madagascar;  Lacke  Lewis's  *  Account  of  the 
Ovahs/  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  v.  j  and 
History  of  Afadu^ascur,  by  the  Rev.  W,  EUis.) 
MADDALO'Nl.  [Lavoro.  Terra  di.] 
M  AD  DE  R  I R  ulfia  i  in  ciorti  m  mt  ita ,  Li  n  n  aeus) ,  a  pi  an  t 
which  is  cultivated  in  particular  districts  fur  tlm  rotits, 
wliieb  produce  a  fine  red  dye.  It  was  formerly  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Englanil  than  it  is  now,  when  it  can 
be  imiwjrted  at  n  less  expense  than  it  can  be  mised.  It  re* 
qoiren  a  very  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  much  labour  and  atten- 
tion»  besides  occupying  the  ground  for  three  years  hetore  it 
coracs  to  perfection. 

Any  soil  which  is  deep  and  dry,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
good  proportioi^  of  humus,  will  suit  this  plant.  A  rich 
luam,  inclining  lo  a  sand,  in  which  the  roots  can  spread  and 
Bwell,  while  they  find  sufficient  novirishment,  u  preferable 
lo  the  stdfer  soils.  If  it  has  bin  fijr  a  con.-iiderahle  time  in 
gra-»s  before  it  is  ploughed  up.  it  will  be  all  the  belter. 

The  preparatory  tillage  of  the  land  must  he  such  as  to 
pulverise  the  soil  to  a  f^reat  depth,  and  so  mix  ihe  manure, 
which  must  be  abundant,  with  every  part,  that,  wherever 
the  roots  spread,  they  may  find  fcufiicient  nourishment. 
The  land  is  usually  hud  in  beds  with  deep  intervals  dug 
out  with  the  spade,  somewhat  like  asparaj.^us  beds.  The 
widtli  of  these  bedsdilTers  according  to  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  climate  ;  in  Belgium  they  are  only  three  feet  wide; 
and  that  width  seems  tho  best  for  a  moist  climate  like  that 
of  England,  except  upon  very  light  soils,  where  a  greater 
width  may  ho  more  advantageous.  Trench inff  with  the 
spade  is  generally  preferred  to  ploughing,  and  is  most 
economical  in  the  end  ;  f^ir,  however  well  and  deep  the 
Jand  may  he  ploughed,  it  must  be  forked  or  dug  over  again 
several  times  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 

The  manure  used  for  madder  must  he  well  rotten  and 

mixed  with  earth  in  a  comport  a  considerable  time  he  fore 

f  It  is  used.     Good  stable  dung  which  has  healed  to  a  certain 

I  degree,  and  been  turned  over  two  or  three  fim^s  hefore  it 

is  mixed  wilh  earth,  is  the  best.     This  earth  should  be 

iMxls  taken  from  water-furrows  in  meadows  and  laid  in  a 

heap  for  some  time.     The  dung  should  he  put  in   layers 

with  this  earth,  and  if  the  whole  rati  be  well  watered  with 

urine  or  the  drainiugs  of  the  yard,  and  then  mixed  up  by 

}  the  spade,  tho  compost  will  he  much  superior  to  ire^h  dung 

alone.     This  should  be  ploughed  or  dug  in  before  winter. 

In  spring  another  tillai^e  may  he  given  to  destroy  all  weeds, 

and  make  the  soil  uuito/m  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  at  least. 


The  land,  having  been  harrowed  flat^  may  now  be  Uid  into 
narrow  beds  by  digjpug  out  the  intervals  with  the  &ptdi ; 
the  surface  being  raked  or  harrowed  smooth,  Ibe  planting 
may  begin* 

The  plants  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed«  or  tbey  are  fiboott 
and  suckers  from  old  plants,  llie  first  are  a  twehxsmonth 
old  from  the  sowiui;.  The  seed  should  be  fres-h  ;  for  if  old 
seed  is  sown,  it  may  not  rise  the  first  year.  When  a  good 
vai'iety  of  madder  has  been  in  cultivaljon,  ibe  &hoou  are 
preferred  to  seedlings;  hut  when  there  is  an)*  appear* 
ance  of  the  plants  ilegcneraiing,  a  fresh  sowing  U  hw  le- 
courso  to. 

The  suckers  or  shoots  are  taken  off  from  the  cro«ii«( 
old  plants,  when  they  have  thrown  out  fibrous  roota.  Tby 
will  then  readily  grow  if  transplanted.  In  soul  hern  cUnitet 
this  is  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  that  they  may  oot  be 
scorched  by  the  summer's  heat.  In  northern  climates  Juac 
or  July  is  the  proper  season,  as  there  is  never  a  deficiency  of 
ram  at  that  lime.  They  may  be  also  i^lanted  in  February  or 
March,  rf  the  ground  is  ready  and  dry:  a  shcTery  timi?  u 
advantageous.  The  plants  are  put  in  by  means  of  a  diUlli-, 
or  rather  a  narrow  trowel,  which  opens  the  soil,  and  ilicn 
lels  the  earth  fall  upon  the  roots;  a  slight  presLsure  iti$ 
them  firmly  in  the  ground.  On  a  three- foot  be<i  thcrtf  are 
only  two  rows  about  IS  inches  apart^  and  each  lu  ineiies 
from  the  side.  They  are  set  by  a  line,  from  four  lo  *d 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  I  lie  rows.  A  waienng  niih 
ddutcd  urine,  after  sunset,  greatly  assists  their  taking  root 

In  some  places  the  madder  plants  are  put  in  wuh  iLf 
plough.  A  deep  furrow  is  drawn,  and  the  plants  art 
placed  against  the  furrow  slice  turned  up;  the  rtstnra of 
the  plough  covers  ihem,  and  makes  a  fresh  bed  for  Ibe  oeit 
row.  This  may  do  on  very  rich,  dry,  lit^ht  loams*  buiwiHiy 
not  be  advisable  in  heavier  and  moistor  soils.  At  tivaj 
eighth  or  tenth  furrow  a  water-furrow  should  beplouftiMl 
out,  ami  deepened  with  the  spade:  with  these  pr«cauh« f 
the  plants  may  thrive,  and  a  great  saving  raay  be  mad^  ' 
the  labour  when  a  considerable  amount  of  madder  is  plaatdi 

When  the  madder  plants  begin  to  grow*,  they  mti£l  bf 
well  weedcKl  and  earthed  up  with  the  hoe.  Liquid  manttre 
should  he  poured  into  the  intervals,  and  the  eaith  impreg- 
nated with  it  ihrown  around  the  plants. 

The  same  attention  to  weeding  and  earthing  up  must  be 
continued  till  the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  which  is  in 
the  third  year. 

The  Hk'uis  and  leaves  of  madder  are  often  cut  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  them  :  it  is  said  that  the 
colourinaf  matter  is  so  penetratini^,  that  the  bones  of  caltk 
fed  on  madder  for  a  considerable  lime  have  been  found 
tinged  of  a  red  coloor.  This  practice  however  is  not  la 
be  recommended,  as  it  roust  injure  the  grt^wth  of  the 
root,  which  is  tho  valuable  part.  When  the  roots  tat 
taken  up  it  ih  best  done  by  means  of  a  fork,  so  as  not  (a 
break  or  cut  ihem.  The  earth  is  loosened  all  around,  and 
the  roots  laid  bare.  They  are  carefully  taken  out  of  tbe 
ground  w^ithout  breaking  them,  and  laid  on  the  surftoeta 
dry  partially  and  become  tough,  after  which  they  tniy  be 
gathered  into  heaps  under  a  shed,  or  protected  fromibL* 
weather  by  straw,  if  it  bo  ramy.  They  are  aften^ards  dnt*! 
in  a  kiln,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  sold  to  the  dyers.  1/  tbe 
quality  is  t>ood,  the  root  on  being  broken  has  a  bright  jied 
colour  vergitig  tosvards  purple.  A  yellow  hue  in< 
inferiority.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  madder  is  fn 
lo  20  cwt.  If  the  rent  and  expenses  of  three  y 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  manure  and  Imbouf] 
quired,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  unless  the  price 
per  cwt.  it  will  not  pay  so  well  as  a  common  crop  of 
toes,  carrots,  or  parsnips,  which  will  not  require  so  g 
soil  nor  so  much  manure.  This  is  a  suthcient  reason  for 
the  decrease  of  the  cultivation  of  madder  in  England.  In 
some  particular  instances  great  profits  have  been  realised  bf 
madder;  hut  ihe  demand  is  limited,  and  the  price  Uuctuolei 
so  mucli,  that  it  is  not  a  crop  to  he  recommended,  except  tn 
peculiar  situations  and  cncum stances. 

Chemical  and  Colouring  Properties  qf  Madder.-^Thefo^ 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used  for  tho  puriiose  of  dyeing; 
it  is  subjected  to  the  operations  of  picking,  drying,  freekjg  ^ 
from  the  earth  and  epidermis,  and  powdering,  'The  [k 
is  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  contains  three  difl 
colourin^.^  matters^  two  of  which,  aiizarin  and  frurpurinA..  _ 
red,  and  one,  :rufdhin,  is  yellow.     Alizarin  (from  ahstk^ 
the  Ijevant  name  for  madder)  is  obtained  by  grftdually  mix- 
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in^  madder  in  fine  powder  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  some  days ;  hy 
this  all  the  vegetable  products  but  alizarin  are  carbonized; 
the  residue  is  to  be  washed  with  water  to  separate  the  acid, 
then  dried,  and  treated  first  with  alcohol  to  separate  a  little 
fatty  matter,  and  afterwards  with  repeated  portions  of  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alizarin;  this  alcoholic  solution 
is  to  be  treated  with  water,  the  alcohol  to  be  separated  by 
distillation,  and  the  residual  liquor  being  thrown  on  a  filter, 
the  alizarin  remains  on  it. 

The  alizarin  may  also  bo  separated  from  the  charred 
mass  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dried  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  480^Fahr. ; 
the  alizarin  then  sublimes,  and  concretes  in  long  brilliant 
ncinlles  of  a  very  fine  red  colour. 

Tlic  propertie:i  of  alizarin  are^ — that  it  is  inodorous,  insipid, 
neutral  to  test  papers,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  but  little  is  dissolved  by  it  even  when  boiling ;  it  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  sether  in  all  proportions  ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  of  a  pure  rose-red  colour,  and  the  SDthereal  solu- 
tion is  of  a  fine  golden  yellow.  Diluted  acids  do  not  dis- 
solve it,  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  readily  takes  it  op, 
and  the  solution  is  of  a  bloou-rcd  colour,  from  which  water 
throws  down  the  alizarin ;  concentrated  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  but  chlorine  acts  feebly  upon  it. 

Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  all 
dissolve  alizarm,  and  yield  with  it  solutions  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful violet  colour.  Alizarin  combines  readily  with  various 
tissues  which  have  been  mordanted,  and  forms  with  them 
very  fixed  colours,  which  resist  even  the  action  of  soap  and 
boiling  water.  It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  20  hydrogen, 
18  carbon,  and  62  oxygen. 

Purpurin, — In  order  to  obtain  this,  madder-root  is  to  be 
treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  it  ceases  to 
yield  colouring  matter ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed,  and  treated 
lor  some  hours  with  a  hot  solution  of  alum ;  a  little  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  to  be  added,  which  oc- 
casions a  pi^ecipitate  of  a  fine  slightly-orange  red  colour; 
this,  after  being  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter,  and  treated 
with  alcohol,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation, deposits  purpurin.  The  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance are — that  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  whilst  alcohol, 
especially  when  hot,  and  sather,  both  hot  and  cold,  dissolve 
it  readily;  the  alcoholic  and  eothereal  solutions  are  of  a 
brilliant  cherry-red  colou.-,  and  yield  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration acicular  crystals  of  four  to  five  lines  in  length.  This 
substance  is  distinguished  from  alizarin  not  onlv  by  dif- 
ference of  colour,  but  because  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  and  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  soda  and  protochloride  of 
tin;  it  dissolves  in  this  last  solution  bv  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  potash.  The  colours  which  it  imparts  to  dif- 
ferent tissues  are  of  a  reddish  or  purple  tint,  and  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  but  less  durable  than  those  of  alizarin. 

Xanthin^  or  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  madder,  is 
obtained  by  very  tedious  processes ;  it  possesses  the  smell 
of  tbe  root,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so 
in  ether.  It  forms  red  compounds  with  bases.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  renders  a  solution  of  xanthin  green, 
and  precipitates  a  powder  of  this  colour,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  According  to  Berzclius  it  is  most  probably  modified 
alizarin. 

Madder  yields  colours  of  the  greatest  permanence.  It  is 
employed  for  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  reu,  and  two  kinds  of 
it  are  fixed  on  cotton ;  one  is  called  simply  madder  red,  and 
the  other,  which  possesses  a  much  higher  degree  of  lustre 
and  fixedness,  is  called  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  because 
it  was  for  a  long  time  obtained  from  the  Levant.  It  does 
not  afford  a  colour  of  sufficient  brilliancy  for  dyeing  on  silk, 
and  linen  takes  it  with  greater  difiiculty  than  cotton.  It  is 
also  employed  in  caUco-printing  and  in  the  preparation  of 
madder  lakes. 

Independently  of  the  colouring  principles  above  described 
madder  contains  lignin,  gum,  sugar,  resin,  a  bitter  sub- 
stance, a  vegetable  acid,  vegeto-animal  matter,  and  salts. 

Trade  in  Madder  and  Madder  Roofs,— The  quantity  of 
this  dyeing  stuff  imported  in  its  natural  state  and  ground, 
in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Maikier  Root.    Groand  Mndiler.  TotnL 

Cwt  Cwu  Cwu 

1829  .        33,541      .        70,017      .  103,558 

1830  .       37.074     .       51,624     .  88,G98 

1831  •       52,449     .       43,935     .  96,384 


MaJtter  Root. 

Ground  Madtlor. 

Tout. 

C^i. 

Cv.\. 

Cwt. 

1832 

.        54,449 

79,435      . 

133,884 

1833 

56,662 

61,397      . 

118,059 

1834 

.        80,296 

72,003      . 

152,299 

1835 

.       66,523 

94,102      . 

160,425 

1836 

.        85.251 

108,906      . 

194,157 

1837 

.      109,235 

84,841      . 

194.076 

1838 

.        73.669 

97,443      . 

171,112 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  importations  are  obtained  from 
Holland,  France,  and  Turkey.  In  1837.  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  such  particulars,  there  were  brought  from 
Holland  34,279  cwt.,  nearly  all  of  which  was  ground; 
from  France  we  received  102,574  cwt,  of  which  about  one- 
half  was  in  the  like  state  of  preparation  ;  and  from  Turkey 
36.673  cwt  of  the  unprepared  roots.  Some  small  quan- 
tities are  brought  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Of  late  years  we 
have  received  from  2000  to  3000  cwts.  annually  from  India. 
The  duty  chargeable  on  consumption  is  2«.  per  cwt.  on  the 
prepared  madder,  and  ^d,  per  cwt.  on  the  roots. 

MADEIRA,  an  island  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  32°  30'  and  32°  50'  N.  lat,  and  16°  40'  and  17°20' 
W.  long.,  and  about  400  miles  from  the  north-western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  nearly  4  5  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nearly  20  miles.  The  area  is  said  to  be  360  square  miles, 
or  nearly  that  of  Huntingdonshire. 

This  island  is  one  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather 
steep  ascent  from  the  south  and  from  the  north  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  highest  part  of  the  mass  runs  from 
south  of  east  to  the  north  of  west,  between  Cape  de  S.  Lou- 
rcn90  on  the  east  to  Cape  de  Pargo  on  the  west  This,  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  rock,  rises  to  4000  and  5000 
feet :  the  Pico  Ruivo,  the  highest  summit,  attains  5993  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Boih  declivities  of  the  mountain-mass 
are  furrowed  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  valleys  and  de- 
pressions, traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water.  These  val- 
leys contain  the  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  vineyards  are 
formed  on  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  to  the  height  of  2300 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  most  places  come  down 
to  the  very  shore  of  the  sea.  and  enter  it  with  so  rapid  a 
descent,  that  soundings  are  to  be  only  found  close  to  the 
shores,  and  even  there  on  a  rocky  and  unequal  ground,  and 
at  a  depth  of  35  to  50  fathoms. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  mild.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  does  not  exceed  68°.  In  the  months 
of  December  and  January  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks 
below  60° ;  the  mean  temperature  of  that  season  being  63^ 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months  (August  and 
September)  is  between  73°  and  74° ;  but  when  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  winds  bring  to  the  island  the  hot  air 
from  the  African  desert,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
as  high  as  85°  and  even  90°.  Rain  is  not  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  but  occurs  at  all  seasons.  Madeira 
sometimes  suffers  from  hurricanes.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  and  many  persons  in  England  who 
are  suffering  from  or  in  danger  of  consumption  withdraw 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their  sufferings  and 
prolonging  their  life. 

In  the  lowest  region  of  the  island,  to  about  750  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  many  tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  as  the 
date  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  two  kinds  of  cactus,  the 
sweet  potato,  Indian  com,  coffee,  and  the  American  agave 
{Agave  Americana),  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  the  olive-tree, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig.  Above  this  region,  to 
a  height  of  from  750  to  2500  or  2800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  fruits  and  grain  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and 
maize,  are  raised ;  and  in  this  region  are  also  the  extensive 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
portation. Then  follows  a  tract  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  rises  to  3200  feet  and  higher,  where  many  plants 
and  trees  are  found  which  do  not  occur  in  Europe.  This 
region  contains  also  extensive  forests  of  chesnut-trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
surface  is  extremely  broken,  and  bare  rocks  appear  in  many 
places.  The  highest  portion  of  the  rocks  is  covered  with 
heath,  fern,  and  in  some  places  with  fine  grass,  which  pre- 
serves its  verdure  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this 
region  being  frequently  enveloped  by  dense  fogs,  and  sub- 
ject to  heavy  dews. 

Few  horses  are  kept,  and  roost  of  them  are  imported. 
Cattle  are  more  numerous,  and  of  a  large  size.  Asses  are 
the  most  common  domestic  animals,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  roads  of  the  country  as  beasts  of  burden.    Hogs  are 
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rulbcr  ndmeraiis,  as  wdl  as  fowls.  In  tin*  intcHuf  tiH-re 
Jftic  many  wild  .swine  uiitl  rabbits,  Hirtlji  are  not  niniu'rous* 
n\u\  fish  is  i'urt^  oii  Eicuount  of  ibc  jjroul  deplU  ul'  llio  sea 
\Uurh  suriounds  ihe  island.  Salk'd  cod  coUt>Eilules  ont:  uf 
tbu  moHl  itn  purl  ant  art  id  O:*  of  import 

FtiucliaU  tbo  capital ,  and  Ibe  only  town  of  ibe  island,  k 
on  the  suulhiirii  couat.  It  has  only  an  open  yoadstcad,  with 
a  J'ocky  and  very  uneven  anchorjige.  in  which  ^c&sc^ls  are 
exposed  to  gieal  danger  fruni  November  to  Februarys  when 
^k'S  from  the  s,onth-east  and  soulh-wcit  prevaiL  Vet  this 
place  is  fiequenlly  viiiited  by  ships  bound  to  8.  America^  the 
Cape  of  Gouil  Hope,  or  the  E.  Indies,  aa  a  ]daee  of  refresh- 
tDeiU»  ajid  from  it  all  ihc  produce  ctf  ilie  isbnil  is  exported. 
The  town  eonsisti>of  a  pietty  wide  street  along  the  sea-shore, 
where  I  here  are  several  gmjd  buildings,  tiiid  numerous 
smalt  lanes^  which  extend  to  a  con tiider able  distance  up  the 
Slope  of  the  hill.  The  nuni!>er  of  houses  amuutda  to  about 
Suao,  and  that  of  the  inhtibilantB  to  2tt.0LiO.  The  towit  h 
defended  by  four  forts,  and  has  eiglit  cliurehcs  and  several 
ctiuveuts.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  k  an  open  square, 
planted  with  exotic  trees,  m  Draescna  Draco,  Jasluuium 
aznricura,  and  Datura  arborea. 

The  piipuUuion  of  the  i&Iaud  is  estimated  at  80,000,  who  are 
deseendanls  of  the  Purtuiruese,  but  with  a  cunsiderable 
mixture  of  African  blood.  The  number  uf  m^rO'Shtves  is 
Bldl  considerable,  and  was  fuiuieily  nmcli  grL'titen  The 
inhabitants  ore  a  very  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  conbiderablu.  The  exj.ortn 
are  Mated  toatoonnt  to  50U,tJU0/-,  of  which  about  400,UUU/. 
in  value  go  to  England.  The  principal  article  is  wine. 
I>uritig  the  late  war,  when  the  Spanish  wines  were  not 
brought  to  England,  3U,0{Jtl  pipes  were  exported  from  Ma- 
deira,  aceordin^^  tu  the  statement  of  I^rd  Valeutia.  The 
tmportation  of  Mailcira  wine  into  England  in  1833  was 
301,057  imperial  gallons.  In  Ib25tlie  export  wm  I4,4*2a 
pipes,  and  in  182(i,  0311 1*  The  wine  exported  is  Madeira 
*ine  and  Malvasiu  de  Madera*  The  latter  h  cultivated 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  village  of  Machico,  and 
amounts  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
Elinor  articles  of  export  are»  fruits,  dragon Vblood,  hnney» 
wax,  orchil,  a  lichen  collected  from  the  rocks  and  usicd  as  a 
ted  dye,  and  tobacco,  besides  provisions  fur  ihe  vessels 
bound  lo  more  remote  places.  Tlie  imports  con  hist  of  ma- 
nufactured j>oods,  corn,  fish  (herrings  and  cod),  od,  salt- 
beef,  Sid  I,  and  sumo  tropical  productions, 

Madeira  is  said  lo  have  been  visited  by  Robert  Mmchin,  an 
Englishman,  during  Ihe  rciL^ti  of  Edward  III,  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1419  or  1420  by  Gonaialves  Zarco.  It  was  then 
c<ivute(l  by  an  immense  forest,  whence  its  name  is  derived, 
Miidera  in  Spanish  signifying  wood.  The  forest  was  set  on 
lire,  and  it  is  said  l hat  the  cunllagration  lasted  seven  years. 
Soon  alterward^  it  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  wine  was  introduced.  Sugar  was  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  ihlauda  in  the  West 
Inrlies  were  settled;  but  upon  that  event  the  culture  de- 
creased, and  was  replaced  by  that  of  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 

About  40  miles  north-ea^tof  Madeira  lies  the  small  island 
off^rio  Sunto.  It  is  a  biuialt  rock,  which  dees  not  exceed 
600  feet  in  height.  Indian  corn  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
Tated  tur  consumption,  and  a  Jittlo  wine  for  exportation. 
Tlie  population  amounts  to  about  12t*u,  of  whom  f^Ott  live  in 
the  fe,ma!l  town  of  I'orto  Sunto,  the  roadstead  of  which  is 
much  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

To  the  south -sou  th-ea^st  of  Cape  St.  I>iuronco  are  three 
limttll  basalt  rocks,  lying  in  a  row  front  norlli  to  south. 
They  are  called  N/tas  Dt\^firtas^  and  are  only  inhuhttcd  by 
fioft-fdwl,  but  they  are  visited  from  Madeira  for  the  [»urpose 
of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  the  greatest  pari  of  their 
surface  is  ooi'ered. 

iLord  Valentia's  Voyages  ami  Trareh  to  India;  Prior's 
I'tf/ti^e  to  the  fmifun  Seas;  Spix  and  Marlius,  IVave/s  in 
Brazil  i  Hohnan's  Voyage  round  the  IVoHd.j 

MADHOUSE.     [Lunatic  Asylums,] 

MA'DL\.  a  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous  planls 
of  the  Ojmposite  order,  one  of  the  si>CL'ies  of  which.  M. 
sativa,  is  of  value  for  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds  upon  pres- 
sure. The  j^crvus  forms  ihe  type  of  Madiea?,  a  division  of 
the  senecionidciius  tribe  of  I>e  Candolle,  and  is  distin- 
guished amoUi^  its  congeners  by  its  roundish  one-rowed  in- 
volucre, ihe  bracts  of  which  aie  keeleii  and  envelop  the 
grains,  by  a  plane  receptacle  paleaceonw  at  the  nuxrgni  and 
naked  in  iht  middle,  and  by  its  bald  achocuia,  which  have 


four  or  five  anc^les,  and  taper  to  the  base.     ]il«i4ui  i 
wjiich  forms  the  only  sp«H:ies,  is  an  upright    \mxty  \ 
dular   viscid  ChUian   unnmd»  with  oblonj;  ODtire 
half  amplexicaul,  opposite  at  the  bottom  of  the  »ien 

alternate  at  the  top;  tlie llower-heads  are  rjicemose,  aa 

llowers  ])ale  yellow.  It  has  long  been  cuUivalc<l  in CbfH;1 
and  apparently  in  California,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which  til 
of  excellent  quality.  It  has  lately  attracted  attention  ml 
Europe  in  conser|uence  of  Mr.  Bosch,  the  supcrinicndeiit  of^ 
the  jjardens  of  the  king  of  Wn-temberg,  having  sii 
cultivated  it  in  Germany  on  a  large  scale.  He  i 
as  compared  with  rape  and  poppies  the  amount  of 
per  German  acre  was  as  follows : — 

Rape        yields  240  lbs  of  oil  per  acre  GciUi..M. 

Poppies         „       '264  lbs.  „ 

Madia  „       44*2  lbs.  „ 

This  oil  does  not  congeal  at  19**  below  «ero  of  Rcaununvl 
but  only  becomes  a  little  less  lluid,  which  makes  il  a ; 
able  material  tor  keeping  machines  in  order.  The  s 
sown  in  October,  and  frotn  four  to  six  pounds  are 
per  acre  (German K     The  crop  is  of  the  easiest  ma 
ment,  and  the  only  precaution  to  b©  taken  by  the 
vator,  which  it  is  important  to  notice, is  that  tlie  i 
be  tlu^ashed  out  soon  afier  the  crop  is  cut,  otherwifte  tfa 
tiiums  stalks,   whctt   heaped  up,  ferment   and    inju 
seeds.     {Gardener  a  J/tf^u2/ we.  March,  1839,  p.  Mi.) 

MAD180N»  JAMES,  wns  born  on  the  5th  of  Wll 
(0.  s.),  1751,  at  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandm other,  arjr 
Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahannock  river  in  Vir-mi  II,i 
parentis  home  however  was  then  at  Mont  pel  iigt' 

County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  alw  ay 

He  received  his  first  instrucLion  from  Donald  J^ 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  Kiujj^  and  Qneeu   County,   ^ 
w  ith  vvlioni  lie  was  plac^id  at  twelve  years  of  age.    Duri*^ 
the  three  or  four  years  thtit  he  was  under  Robertson's  ctre 
he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  I^tin,  and  FreiJ<'b. 
with  llie  elements  of  nnithematics.     He  after  wards  stadi*^ 
about  two  years  at   home  under  the  Rev.  J.  Martin.    Jn 
1769   he  was  sent  to  ihe  college  of  Princeton   iu  N<« 
Jersey,  in  preference  to  William  and  Mary  College  in  Va- 
ginia,  which  was  considered  unhealthy  to  students  frotn  the 
ui»per  parts  of  the  country.    In  1 17'1  he  took  ihe  dtj^rwol 
BA.,  to  obtain  which  however  it  was  necessary  lo  coai|irtss 
the  studies,  which  usually  occupy  two  years,  into  one.  a  nr- 
Gomslance  which  so  much  impaired  his  heallh.  I' 
thought  advisable  for  him  to  remain  in  Princetu*! 
winter.     He  returned  to  Virginia  in  ihe  spring  of  ir;  J,  ^  : 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  lo  prepare  himself  f^r  tb^  ' 
but  Uic  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Hi 
\n^  then  comm encode  he  was  s^jon  induced  to  takr 
part  in  it.    He  parliculaily  distinguished  him^-.-lI  d.-     iriejW 
to  religious  freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  ot'  dw    ri  >  iiolBI 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  who  were  tiien  persL  ~**" 

great  zeal   by  the  established    church,  otid    tn 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  j 
laws.     In  the  spring  of  1 776  his  political  career  c- 
by  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  cu„_:. 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia.     Ue  c»iv 
tinned  a  member  of  the  lei^islature  till  1777,  whtru  lie  1   i 
his  election,  in  ctmscquence,  it  is  said,  of  his  cof 
refusui  to  treat  the  freeholders,  according  lo  thi 
then  prevviilmg.     The   h:gislatnro  however  naiucU  iuoi  ^ 
member  of  the  council,  in  which  otlice  he  conUnuod  t»  j 
years,  until   he  was  appointed  a  member  of  eoatfre<<»  im 
which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  tuonth  of  March,  17  ^u. 
His  letters  and  pEipers,  which  Will  shortly  be  pubhi«hed, 
show^  that  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  procte<hn£»  "f 
that  body  during  the  thiee  }ears  that  be  was  a  uienkbi^r 
ofir. 

Returning  to  private  life  after  the  |>eace*  ho  r^^nrninT  lit. 
lepil  studies,  but   inlevmingled  ihem  with  mii-i 
and  philosophical  reading.     Natural  history,  lo  v 
genius  of  ButTon  had  then  given  unusual  atiracti^i 
to  have  been  liis  favourite  branch  of  scier)re.and  1 
some  notes  of  his  observations  on  European  and 
unimuls  of  the  same  species.     In  1784  he  Was  aga 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  continued  a  u 
thaf  bofly  for  the  yeors  1785  and  I7S6.     Hero  i, 
the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a  resolution  for  that  p 
inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  which  led  the  \ 
convention  that  formed  the  coiMtitution   of   llie    Ltmtu 
States.    He  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  from  Vir- 
gitua  who  assembled  at  Annapolis,  where  he  mtt  Aiexanda 
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Ilamilton,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  so  closely  united 
in  forming  the  new  constitution,  and  from  whom  he  was  so 
widely  separated  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  he  did  not  offer  the  resolution  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  even  then  entertained 
by  state  politicians  of  the  federal  authority  and  those  who 
had  been  in  congress,  and  it  was  confided  to  a  member  who 
was  exempt  from  that  suspicion. 

»  While  he  was  in  the  Virginia  legislature  he  drew  up  the 
memoribl  and  remonstrance  against  the  project  for  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  religion,  which  was  perhaps  made  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  establishment ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
defeating  it.  (Tucker's  Life  of  Jpfferson,  chap.  4.)  His 
talents  and  acknowledged  influence  at  this  lime  were  all 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  policy  as  liberal  as  it  was  practical  and 
^vise.  Finding  that  Kentucky  was  determined  to  separate 
from  Virginia,  he  furthered  her  purpose,  instead  of  making 
a  fruitless  opposition  to  it.  He  opposed  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce paper-money ;  he  was  the  efficient  supporter  of  the 
laws  introduced  into  the  code  prepared  by  Jefferson,  Wythe, 
and  Pendleton ;  and  he  favoured  the  recovery  of  the  debts 
due  to  British  creditors.  He  proposed  liberal  donations  to 
General  Washington  and  to  Thomas  Piiine:  the  latter 
effort  failed  ;  the  former  succeeded ;  but  the  donation  was 
refused.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  at 
this  time  with  some  four  or  five  friends,  which  gives  the 
best  view  of  the  state  of  Virginia  at  that  period.  In  the 
convention  which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States  he  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part ;  and  anti- 
cipating the  interest  which  future  times  would  take  in  the 
Eroceedings  of  that  body  and  in  the  opinions  of  its  members, 
e  was  at  the  pains  to  keep  a  record  of  the  debates,  the  only 
one  extant  which  is  either  complete  or  authentic.  He 
commonly  wrote  out  at  night  what  had  been  said  in  the 
day.  After  the  constitution  was  formed,  he  united  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  in  recommending  it  to 
the  American  people  in  newspaper  essays,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Publius,  which  have  been  since  published  under 
the  tille  of  *  The  Federalist.'  The  debates,  which  he  would 
never  consent  to  publish  during  his  lifetime,  coni^ress  have 
lately  purchased  for  30,000  dollars,  and  they  will  soon  be 
pubh'shcd. 

After  the  federal  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  several 
States  for  their  adoption,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  where  Patrick  Henry  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Madison's  cool  and  powerful 
reasoning  that  its  adoption  in  that  state  was  mainly  due. 
If  it  bad  failed  there,  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 
Mr.  Madison  had  also  more  agency  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  inducing  Virginia  to  make  a  cession  of  all  her 
claims  to  the  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio  (now  compre- 
hending the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois),  to  which 
she  asserted  a  right,  both  under  her  regal  charters*  and  by 
conquest  during  the  Revolution. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress  under  the 
constitution  in  1789,  and  confined  a  member  of  that  body 
until  1797.  In  1794  he  married  Mi*s.  Todd,  a  widow  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  parents  were  Virginians,  but,  being 
Quakers,  had  removed  to  Philadelphia.  From  this  time 
he  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  retire  from  public  life, 
and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  science,  and  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  his 
countrymen  appreciated  his  worth  too  highly  to  permit 
him  to  retire  into  private  life.  In  congress  no  one  had 
more  weight  personally ;  but  soon  finding  that  his  views 
and  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  coincide  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  in  which  the  federal  government  should  be 
administered,  he  separated  himself  from  the  administration, 
and  was  thus  on  most  great  measures  in  a  minority.  When 
the  public  debt  was  funded,  he  made  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  secure  to  the  soldiers  and  other  original  creditors  the 
benefits  of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  public  claims,  which 
speculators  had  purchased  at  about  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  amount.  This  was  the  first  great  measure  'in 
which  he  opposed  the  ministerial  policy  of  which  Hamilton 
was  the  chief  author.  He  also  opposed  the  unqualified  as- 
sumption of  the  state  debts  by  the  federal  government. 
After  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  European  politics 
mingled  in  those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time  gave 
them  their  chief  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Madison,  who 
always  inclined  to  the  side  of  liberal  principles,  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Revolution ;  and  though  its  excesses  were  more 
uncongenial  to  no  one  than  to  himself,  characterised  as  he 


was  through  life  by  mildness  of  temper,  humanity,  and  love 
of  order,  yet  he  considered  it  as  likely  in  the  end  to  advance 
the  cause  of  civil  freedom,  and  it  therefore  had  his  hearty 
wishes  for  its  success. 

Though  thus  leading  an  organized  opposition  to  General 
Washington's  administration,  this  circumstance  for  a  lone 
lime  seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  their  friendship,  and 
it  never  produced  positive  alienation.  Before  his  first  term 
had  expired.  General  Washington,  being  bent  on  retire- 
ment, conceived  the  purpose  of  a  farewell  address;  and 
after  making  an  outline  of  his  views,  he  requested  Mr. 
Madison  to  fill  it  up.  Some  years  afterwards  he  greatly 
enlarged  Mr.  Madison's  draft,  which  he  then  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the  document  as  published 
is  found  to  contain  some  of  Mr.  Madison's  original  forms 
of  expression.  The  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  these 
two  great  men  continued  until  1796. 

After  it  was  known  that  General  Washington  would 
retire  in  March,  1797,  parties  prepared  themselves  for  the 
struggle  of  electing  his  successor,  the  federalists  uniting  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  republicans  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  by  three  votes.  When 
parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  each  redoubled  its  efforts 
for  the  ascendancy.  The  administration  party  prepared  two 
laws  for  removing  dangerous  and  suspicious  aliens,  and  for 

Sunishing  libels  on  the  government  (called  Alien  and  Se- 
ition  Laws),  which  gave  their  adversaries  a  fit  occasion  to 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  people.  To  further  this 
object  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  now  witharawn  from  congress, 
went  into  the  Virginia  legislature ;  and  in  the  session  of 
1798  prepared  resolutions  denouncing  these  acts  of  con- 
gress as  infractions  of  the  constitution,  and  inviting  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States.  As  some  of  the  States 
opposed  the  doctrines,  and  the  subject  produced  much 
discussion  in  pamphlets,  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Madison 
prepared  new  resolutions,  with  a  preamble,  in  which  he 
examines  the  whole  subject  in  one  of  the  closest  and  pro- 
foundest  pieces  of  reasoning  which  our  language  contains. 
It  is  thought  to  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  revolution  of  parties  which  soon  followed.  This 
Report  has  since  become  a  text-book  for  politicians  on  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  relative  rights  of  the  States  and 
general  government  When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  Madison  was  made  his  secretarj'  of  state,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  retirement  his  life  is  comprehended 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.,  But  the  principal 
parts  which  he  acted  will  be  brietty  noticed  here. 

His  pen  was  put  in  requisition  in  maintaining  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
under  the  treaty  with  Spain ;  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  true  boundary  of  Louisiana;  in  corresponding  with  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Jackson,  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake ;  in  drawing  up 
instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe  concerning  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  objections  to  that  which  was  made ;  and  in 
corresponding  with  the  American  ministers  on  the  French 
Decrees  and  British  Orders  in  Council.  Besides  these  official 
papers  he  wrote  an '  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  National 
Law  *  asserted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
compact  piece  of  logic  that  he  ever  produced,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  relative  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents  that  is  extant. 

In  1809  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president  of  the 
United  States;  he  obtained  122  votes  out  of  176.  General 
Pincknev,  of  South  Carolina,  his  opponent,  obtained  47 
votes.  In  Virginia  the  State  appeared  at  first  nearly 
divided  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,  but  a  majority  of  the 
legislature  declaring  informally  a  preference  for  \lr.  Madison, 
the  State  followed  their  example. 

It  is  known  that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  respect  neutral  rights,  war  was 
declared  against  Great  Britain  during  his  administration, 
and  that  it  continued  with  various  success  until  1815.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Madison,  being  aware  how  unprepared  the 
United  States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
as  long  as  it  could  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  neutral 
rights  of  America,  wished  to  postpone  the  declaration  of 
war,  but  was  urged  into  it  by  Mr.  Clay  and  some  ardent 
spirits  whose  patience  was  exhausted.  If  this  be  so,  had  his 
counsels  prevailed,  the  war  would  have  been  prevented,  for 
he  has  of^en  told  the  writer  of  this  notice  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  afterwards  indubitable  evidence  that  the  British 
ministry  had  decided  on  revoking  the  offensive  Order  in 
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Council,  in  which  case  the  principal  cause  of  war  would 
hiive  hccn  re  mo  veil 

After  servinj;  two  teimB  Mr.  Mtitlison  retired  to  private 
life,  ill  March,  1817  ;  and  il  may  be  imebtioiied  whether  the 
eighl  years  which  he  served  a^  presidi»nt  wevti  not  the  lea^it 
happy  of  liiii  life*    In  IBtZO,  when  the  coustiiutioii  of  Vir- 
ginia was  fiuhmilted  to  revision,  ho  consented  to  sevve  as  a 
member  of  the  convention,  and  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  soothe  the  uritaiioti  which  the  cuuHict  of  local  inlercsts 
created.     He  aliio  acte«l  as  a  visitor  of"  the  nniversity  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  succeetled  Mr.  Jt^fTerson  as  its  reclon     [Jkffer- 
»»0N,]     Except  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  not  only 
[he hi  no  office  after  his  retirement^  but,  we  believe,  never  left 
fliis  county  after  he  quitted  WashTni|toiu     Although  Mn 
klladison  lived  to  the  uge  of  eighty- Iiv«,  he  had  a  very  tleli- 
tcate  constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  gootl  health.     He  died 
[on  the  '2Bth  of  Jane,  183G,     His'physiciiui  said  that  he  had 
Itwo  or  three  iliscases,  any  ono  of  which  was  commonly  suf- 
1  Hcient  to  shorten  life. 

Montpellier»his  patrsinonial  estate^  isj  a  large  tract  of  good 

[land  inOraui^e  County,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 

Mhe  Blue  Rulge,  about  twenty  miles  distiuit*    The  house,  a 

[large  brick  building,  with  a  Tuscan  portico,  was  sutlicieni 

I  for  himself  and  his  iiiiher.     lie  was  much  visited  in  his  rti- 

llirement.     His  character  and  former  station  attracted  many 

{visitors,  and  his  almost  jvivonile  spirits  and  delightful  con- 

I  Versation,  with  the  very  pleasing  mtinBcrs  of  Mrs,  Madison, 

I  often  lenji>lcd  liis  guests  to  protract  iheir  visits  longer  than 

ihey  had  intended.     His  visitors  thus  became  a  tax  on  hirf 

purse,  which  he  vei^  seriously  felt,  and  which   compelled 

liim  from  time  to  time  to  sell  portions  of  his  land.     Though 

I  he  was  incapable  of  jjiving;  an  active  superintendence  to  his 

llurtit,  he  managed  it  with  great  judgment  and  with  lolerablo 

(Success. 

In  person  Mr.  Madison  was  below  the  middlo  size; 
[  though  his  face  was  ordinardy  homelv,  when  he  smiled  it 
I  was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  almost  handsome.  His  manner 
I  Vilh  stranf^ers  was  reser\'ed,  which  some  regarded  as  pride, 
I  und  other*  as  coldness ;  but  on  further  acquaintance  these 
[impressions  weixj  completely  elTaced.  His  temper  seemed 
rto  he  nsiturally  a  very  sweet  one,  and  to  have  been  brought 
J  Under  complete  control.  When  excited,  he  seldom  showetl 
I'any  stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  Hush  on  the 
Icheek.  As  a  husband  Mr.  Madison  waa  without  reproach. 
I  Ho  never  had  a  child.  He  was  on  excellent  master,  and 
Itliough  he  might  have  relievcil  himself  from  debt,  and  se- 
1  cured  an  easy  income,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sell  his 
[ilaves  except  for  their  own  accommodation  tto  he  with  their 
flffives  or  husbands).  The  writer  has  ttomelimes  been  struck 
irith  the  conferences  between  him  and  some  trusty  servant 
fin  his  sick  chamber,  the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself 
ITU  lib  his  master  as  to  plana  of  management,  and  givmg  his 
I  opinions  as  freely,  though  not  offensively,  as  if  conversing 
ilfriih  a  brother.  Mr.  Mudison  lias  more  than  once  told  the 
rwriter  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecu- 
lliiary  pomt  of  view  if  he  had  many  years  heforc  emancipated 
I  his  slaves.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  colon  i- 
rBationof  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  practicable.  He  endca- 
["voured  to  keep  aloof  from  purty  feelings,  but  regularly  read 
I  the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their  contents  better  than 
[most  people.  Though  he  was  cautious  in  expreasinf»  hii 
[(Mjutimenls,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  interest 
tin  pubhc  concerns,  especially  in  those  of  the  general  go- 
fvernment,  towards  which  he  seemed  always  to  feel  a  parental 
iBolicitnde.  He  stood  well  with  all  partie-j,  and  was  s^»licitous 
Ifto  to  stand,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  popu- 
*lavity.  Of  all  the  present  public  men  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to 
be  his  favourite.  He  felt  great  solicitnde  about  the  irri- 
tatinj*  discussions  between  the  North  and  8outh  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Chiy  had  been  so 
anccessful  in  com  promising  great  que  it  ions,  he  wished  he 
[could  have  done  something  on  this;  and  then,  lie  added, 
I*  perhaps  all  parties  would  join  and  make  him  president.' 
I  Willi  great  powers  of  argument  ho  had  a  fine  vein  of 
I  humour ;  he  aboundwl  in  anecdote,  told  his  stories  very  well, 
end  they  bad  the  advantage  of  being  such  as  were  never 
heard  before,  except  perhaps  fn:>m  himself.  But  distrustinf,' 
I  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  he  would  often  soy,  *I  helieve  1 
I  have  told  you  this  stoiT  before.*  Such  were  his  convcr- 
[ Bftlional  powers  that  to  the  last  his  house  was  one  of  the 
I  most  pleasant  to  visit,  and  his  society  the  most  delightful 
[  that  can  be  imai^ined.  Yet  more  than  !ialf  his  time  he  suf- 
fered bodily  pain,  aad  sometimes  very  acuto  pain.    He  left 


pecuniary  legacies  to  some  nephews  and  nieces  ;*15W1 
to  the  university  of  Virginia,  about  3000  or  4000  to 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  i*est  of  his  property,  in  raluai 
above  KIU,<>00  dollars,  to  Mrs,  Madison.   His  writings  Mrdl  I 
published  in  six  volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Debates  <  '  " 
Convention)  I  vol.  i..  Papers  relative  to  the  Old  Confcde 
and  Constitution  of  Virgmia,  Letters  to  JcfTerion, 
Washington,  S:c..  down  lo  1  789 ;  ii.,  Letters  to  the  u 
and  others  during  the  Administration  of  Wasliingloti 
Adams;    View  of  the   Policy  of  these   Admini&inabo&^ 
Conversations    with    Washington,    Sec, ;     iii.,     l^ttcn 
Foreiirn  Minis ters^  Heads  of  Departments.  Presidents,  & 
showing  the  Policy  of  the  Jetferson  and  Moaroe  Admiu 
trations;  iv.,  Letters  and  Writings  on  Conslituiional, 
jeclsj  v.,  Essays  and  Letters  on  Political   Economj 
Law  of  Nations,  Natural  History,  &c*;    and  vi^ 
laneouB.     {Commuriication  frmi  Virginia.) 

MADOC.  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  prii 
Wales,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  discovered 
long  before  Columbus.  The  Welsh  chronicles  are  ! 
state,  thai  Madoc,  having  been  compelled  by  civil  dislu 
ances  to  leave  his  native  country,  set  sail  in  117U 
small  fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  land 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abuudanlj 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
greatly  from  those  of  Europe.  After  remaining 
country  a  long  time  he  left  there  120  persons,  and  retun 
to  Wales,  where  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels,  aud  < 
sail  again,  hut  was  never  aflerwards  heard  of.  So 
those  who  adopt  this  nairative  suppose  Madoc  to  havel 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  and  support  : 
account  of  the  discoverv  of  an  Indian  population  in  ] 
America  who  spoke  the  Welsh  language.  If  bo 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoc  probably  landed  in  & 
higher  latitude  than  Virginia.  See  Filsoa's  *  Discover)", 
Settlement,  and  present  State  of  Kentucky ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Indian  Nations  within  the  United  SLitLi.' 
London*  1793,  8vo. ;  also  Bertuch/ Eph6m*^ricL  C 
September,  1819.  The  above  narrative  of  Mddu^ 
J  (which  has  been  copied  by  Hakluyt  in  the  third  voL  ( 

*  Voyages*)  is  given  in  the  *Hislorie  of  Cambria,  now  c _,_ 

Wales,  a  part  of  the  most  famous  Yland  of  Brylaine,  MTi<tI*n 
!  in  the  Brytish  language,  above  200  years  past,  by  CararJoc; 
I  trani>lated  into  English  by  H.Lloyd,  gent.  ;  corrected,  aug* 
j  mented,  and  continued  out  of  records  and  best  approvt?d  au- 
I  thors,  by  David  Powell/  London,  l5bU  4to.     0\\\  '  "  "   ' 
ish  Remains*  (London,  1777,  8vo.;  1785,  l2aio 
*•  An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  " 
:i  0 0  >  ea rs  be  fore  1 1 1 e  voy  age  of  Col u  mb  us, *  w  r i 1 1 
Ploti.     Herbert,  in  hiis  *  Travels,'  defends  the  el;i 
countryman  Madoc  as  the  discoverer  of  the  N 
with  mure  warmth   pcrliaps  than   good  genso. 
Northmen  ore  said  to  have  discovered  America  - 
belbre  she  date  of  Madoc*s  alleged  voyage ;  aU'l 
appears  lo  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  much  &iroik^ 
kind  than  that  of  the  eXfieditioii  of  the  Webh  pritioe. 

{Biog,  Univ. ;  Joumal  of  the  London  Geog,  Soc^  wl. 
viii.,  p.  1 14.) 

MA DOX.  THOMAS.   Of  the  personal  histor>     ' "  ' 
little  is  known.     He  resided  in  the  Middle  Ter. 
always  writes  from  the  Middle  Temple.     Thomas 
London  was  ealL-d  to  the  bar  by  that  Society  in 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Wales  of  the  same  naUK, ...  ^  /    - 
His  first  work  appeared  in  1702.  entitled  *Formulare  An* 
glicanura  ;  or  a  Collection  of  antient  Charters  and  Instru- 
ments of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the  originals,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  Henry  VIH,*:  to  which  h  prefixed  4 
very  learned  dissertation  on  anlient  charters  and  insif la- 
ments.    In  1711  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled  *Thf 
History  and  Antiqnilics  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  kiag^  of 
England,  in  two  periods:  from  the  Norman  Conqucil  t<» 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John;  and  from  lh«  end  vf 
tlie  reign  of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  rcigu  of  EdMranl 
IL,  taken  frotn  records:  together  with  a  corn  il\w 

ant  vent  dialogue  concerning   the  Exchequt ,  ,  *** 

cribed  lo  Gervasius  Tilburiensis ;  and  a  dl^-c^i;m  »u  coa- 
cerning  the  most  antient  great  roll  of  the  Exchequer,  com* 
raonly  slyicd  the  RuH  of  Quinto  Regis  Stcphanu*  Tlu* 
work,  which  was  reprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  lie 
valuable  addition  of  an  index»  in  1769,  begins  with  a  de- 
dkMiion  to  the  queen,  followed  by  a  long  prefatory  cpisllc 
to  Lord  Somors,  in  which  the  author  says, 'The  rvcot^I* 
wliich  I  here  vouch  vere  taken  by  my  own  pen  horn  tJj« 
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muthentick  membrftneft,  unletis  where  it  appe&reth  by  my 
references  to  be  otherwise,  and  except  baply  in  two  or  three 
instances^  which  tt  is  not  muti^rial  to  reeotiect ;  and  in  giving 
un  accouut  of  the  untient  stale  of  the  Exche«l^«r,  1  have 
far  the  most  part  contrived,  as  far  wa  the  subject- matter 
would  permitt,  to  make  use  of  such  memorials  as  tserve 
cither  to  make  known  or  to  illustrate  the  aulteut  laws  and 
Vtagea  of  this  kingdom ;  for  which  reasoti  the  present  work 
may  be  deemed  not  only  a  history  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
likewise  an  appuratus  towards  a  history  of  the  aniient  taw 
of  England/  This  epistle  concludes  with  *  a  large  digression 
concerning  the  Romanick  dialect/ 

Tlio  *  Ht^lory  of  the  Exchenuer'  treats  of  ibe  court  of  the 
kinys  of  En^jlnnd  during  the  two  periods  comprised  in  it, 
its  great  otllces.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  exche<|i]cr. 
Its  otiicers  and  business;  of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews» 
showing;  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  were  governed 
•nd  protected  as  *  the  king's  villeins;*  of  the  difl'erent 
•ources  of  the  royal  revenue,  fally  considered  in  all  its 
breaches;  the  whole  illustrated  by  references  to  an  ini- 
tneoite  mass  of  documents.  The  dialogue  concerning  the 
€XebH|uer  (which  Mr.  Madox  ascribes  to  Richard  Fitz- 
Nigel,  bishop  of  London),  treats,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions put  to  the  auUioF  and  his  answeri^,  of  the  functions 
of  the  different  oJticers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  of  some  uther  miscellaneous  matters,  in 
till*  first  book,  and  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  king's 
re%*enue  in  the  second.  It  is  preceded  by  an  epistolary 
dissertation  addiessed  to  Lonl  Hulifax.  The  dis^erta- 
lion,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  relating  to  the  great 
riill  of  the  exchequer,  commonly  called  the  roll  of  Quinto 
Siephani,  is  addressed  lu  Lord  Sumers.  It  has  lately  been 
K>9certaineil  by  that  eminent  anii<toafian  the  Rev,  Joseph 
Hunter,  that  this  roll  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  31 
Henry  I.,  a  discovery  which  has  removed  some  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  ibis  part  of  the  rei*]fn  of  Stephen  is 
iavolvecL  Though  Madox  doubted  whether  this  roll  be- 
longed to  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  Stephen,  or  Henry  II.,  yet 
la  his  table  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  from  the  Con- 
que^tf  subjoined  to  the  '  History  of  the  Exchequer,'  all  who 
are  placed  in  the  list  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  so  placed 
upon  the  5uppos>ition  that  it  relates  to  the  5th  year  of  that 
king,  at  which  time  many  of  these  barons  were  and  long 
had  been  the  adherents  of  the  ri.val  claimant  of  the  throne, 
the  emprcfts  Maud. 

In  1726  Mr.  Madox  published  bis  *  Firm  a  Burgi,  or  an 
Historical  Essay  concerning  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs 
of  England,  taken  from  records/  A  posthumous  work 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madox,  entitled  *  Baronia  Anglica,'  a 
history  of  the  land-honors  and  baronies,  and  tenure  in 
capite,  verified  by  records,  in  which  he  corrects  the  errors 
into  which  Lord  Coke  and  others  have  fallen  in  the  use  of 
these  terms  [Manor],  appeared  in  J  736,  and,  with  merely 
an  alteration  of  the  date  m  the  frontispiece,  in  1741, 

Mr  Madox  was  indefatigable  and  successful  in  collecting 
his  maleriaK  and  skilful  in  arranging  them,  but  he  has 
left  it  for  others  to  apply  them  to  the  political  and  statistical 
histor)''  of  the  kingdom.  A  large  body  of  documents,  col- 
lected as  TOUlerials  for  the  works  Mhich  ho  prepared  for 
publication  and  for  oihers  which  he  projected,  were  depo- 
sited Ity  his  widow  in  the  British  M jseum. 

Mr.  Mud  ox  held  the  office  of  historiographer  royaL 

MADRAS,  one  of  the  i>rcsidencies  into  which  the  British 
empire  in  India  is  divided^     It  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  south  of  the  river  Krishna,  and 
tome  territof)-  on  the  north  side  of  that  river  acquired  from 
the  Peshwa,  and  the  province  called  the  Northern  Ci rears. 
The  whole  of  this  great  territory,  the  area  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  I GOtOOO  square  miles,  with  nearly  fourteen  milhons 
of  inhabitants,  is  under  the  immediate  jfovernment  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  Madra*,  but  subordinate  to  the  au- 
yHtrity  of  the  governor-general  of  India  and  his  conncih 
f  p,The  several  districts  contained  within  this  presidency  are 
•^Northern  Arcot,  Southern  Aicot,  Bellary,  Canara,  Chitig- 
lepul.  Northern  Circars,  Coimbatore,  Cuddapah,  Dindigul, 
Cimijam,  Guntore,  Masulipaiam,  Madura,   Matabar,   Nel- 
lofc   Rajahraundry,    Salem.    Serini^apatam,    Shevagunga, 
^     Tsniore,  Tinnevelly,  Tndunopoly,  and  Vizagapatam. 
H        Toe  gross  revenue  collected  within  the  presidency  in  the 
H    itaee  yean  itrom  1833-34  lo  1836-36  was  as  followi:— 

■  1833-34  *  £4.358,208 

■  1834-33  .  4,480,025 

■  1836*36  •  4»699,2€1 
^^^^P.  CXp  No»  864. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  and  export!  from  and  to  dl  ptrtt 
of  the  world  in  the  year  1835  was— 

Imports         ,  £1,311,404 

Exports        *  1,955,097 

The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  maintained  with  the 
other  British  presidencies  and  Ceylon.  The  trade  with  Great 
Brilaiu  was  valued  at — 

Imports  ,  £'i2.|,031 

Exports  .  326,786 

MADRAS,  or  KORT  ST*  GEORGE,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  part  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  13**  5'  N.  laL  and  m"  2l'  E, 
lon^.  Madras  is  in  an  open  roadhtead,  and  peculiarly  ill 
adapted  for  a  place  of  trade  on  account  of  the  rapid  current 
which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  the  dangerous  surf  whu^h 
beats  against  the  shore.  This  surf  is  so  \iulent  that  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  boat  is  necessarily  employed  for  communicating 
between  ships  and  the  shore.  These  boats  are  large  and 
very  light:  they  are  made  by  sewing  planks  loge  lb  erwiih  si  raw 
between  the  seams,  so  that  they  yield  to  the  shock  without 
breaking  when  thrown  upon  the  shore.  They  lequire  to  be 
managed  with  great  dexlerily  by  persons  well  experienced* 
Boats  thiit  belong  to  the  ships,  and  which  are  built  m  the 
ordmary  manner,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  nearer  to  *he 
shore  than  the  back  of  the  surf,  where  they  anchor  and 
transfer  their  passen^^ers  or  lading  of  goods  to  the  Madras 
boats  already  described*  In  rough  weather  even  these  boat  a 
cannot  venture  out,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  shipping  ia 
stopped  except  by  means  of  a  contrivance  called  a  catamaiun 
used  by  fishennen.  These  catamarans  are  made  wiih  two 
or  three  logs  of  light  wood,  each  about  ten  feet  long,  lashed 
together.  They  are  each  managed  by  two  men  using  pad- 
dles. 1 1  is  very  common  for  these  men  to  be  washed  off 
from  their  vessel,  which  they  regain  by  swimming.  This  Ia 
a  service  of  much  danger,  nut  only  for  the  reason  just  state d* 
hut  because  of  the  sharks  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  which 
the  men  are  frequently  attacked. 

Fort  St.  George  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  It 
was  begun  in  1639  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  who  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  purpose  from  Sree  Rung  RayeeL  This 
fortress  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  town,  which  has  since 
become  very  populous;  the  inhabitants  in  1822  \vere  ascer- 
tained to  amount  to  462ji)00.  With  the  exception  of  one 
handsome  St  reel  in  the  nor  th-easl  quarter  of  ihe  town,  the 
whole  is  inhabited  by  natives.  The  street  here  mentioned 
contains  the  dwellings  of  Eiaropeans,  but  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  English  merchants  and  otHrers  reside  in  what  are  called 
garden-nouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  go- 
vernment-house is  a  handsome  building,  adjoining  tne 
esplanade.  The  native  population  for  the  most  part  reside 
in  streets  placed  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  fort,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  spacious  esplanade. 

Fort  8t.  George  was  taken  in  1 746  by  a  French  force 
under  M.  de  la  Bonrdonnais,  who  obtained  on  thtit  occasion 
a  booty  of  (J4U,t30o/.  On  this  occasion  ever)'  Biitish  inha- 
bitant was  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  It  was  roistored  to 
the  English  at  the  peace  of  AixlaChapelle.  It  was  again 
attacked  by  the  French  under  M.  Lally  in  1  75B,  but  afla* 
investing  the  fort  fur  nine  weeks  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Madias  has 
sitwe  been  threatened  with  attacks  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1767 
and  1781,  but  has  never  again  been  actually  besieged. 

Madras  is  1 030  miles  from  Calcutta,  758  from  Bombay 
1156  from  Agra,  1103  from  Benares,  1275  from  Delhi,  352 
from  Hydrabad,  and  1G61  from  Lahore,  ali  travellLng  dia- 
tajices. 

MADR  ASTR^  A.  This  name  is  given  by  De  BlainviUe 
to  a  subsection  of  the  Madrephyllioefi,  including  Attr®a, 
Echinastrsoa,  Oculina,  and  Branchastriea,  He  attaches  but 
little  importance  to  it  as  a  division.     [Madrephvllkka.) 

MADRKFHYLLICEA,  tlie  first  section  of  tlio  Stony 
Zoanlharia  of  Blainvdle,  who  styles  the  other  section  of  thm 
family  of  Zoantharia  Madrepor.^.v.  The  Linnasan  genun 
Madjcpora  included  nearly  all  tlie  species,  and  ubviouhU 
required  analysis,  the  more  so  that  geotugiral  nuluraliMa 
referred  to  the  same  genus  a  vast  number  of  nreviougly 
unknown  forms,  and  thus  eneumberetl  recent  and  impudea 
fossil  xoology,  and  prevented  aiiv  right  notion  of  the  succct- 
fiive  forms  of  zoophytic  life  on  the  globe, 

Solander  proposed  some  Uftcful   divi*ioni  of  thi»  unm* 
nageable  genus,  derived  from  the  growth  of  the  cai«i ' 


he 
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Lamarck  established  many  itoportant  genera,  especially 
chamct  erisiii  g  some  Ibssil  eroiipa ;  Lamouroiix  also  laboured 
to  improve  ilie  dai»Bifi cation*  Of  lute  years  Goldfuss  bus 
dcsenbyd  additional  IWsil  groups ;  and  M.  de  Bhiitivillc  lias 
reorganised  tbc  labours  *jf  hii  predecessors,  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  soft  animal  parts  figured  and  described  by 
Lesueur,  Quoi,  Gairnard,  and  other  vo) a'j:ers. 

The  MudrephyllicBa  of  this  wTiler  seidotn  acquire  that 
highly  ranioae  figure  which  belongs  to  the  Lunmrekijin 
genera  Madrepora,  PocillopoVa,  &f. ;  they  arc  furnibhed  with 
cells  of  variuus  fi^^ure,  always  however  radiated  by  lamella?, 
whicli  ore  frequently  numerous.  There  is  no  general  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  soil  parts,  or  'polypi,*  wi  they 
have  usually  been  tertued. 

OENKIIA, 

Cycloliten  t fossil). 

Animal  unknown ;  sohdified  by  a  calcareous  palifpanum, 
of  a  short,  simple,  orbicular,  or  elliptical  figure,  tlattened, 
and  marked  with  concenlric  lines  below,  convex  above, 
^ith  a  great  number  of  very  fine  entire  lamellsQ,  convergent 
to  a  subliicunosc  centre. 

LauHvrek  founded  ilie  genus ;  Goldfuss  includes  it  with 
the  Fuiigiaj.  Only  fossil  species  are  known  ;  they  occur  in 
the  teriiary  and  upper  scouudary  strata  chiefly;  Mr.  Lons- 
dale notices  it  in  the  Silurian  syslem. 

Mxamfdcn  Cyelolites  numi^maUs  (Madreporit  porpita, 
Linn.).    GoldAisfl,  tab.  14,  Bg.  4,  a,  b. 

Mon  tUvaUia  { fossil )  * 

Animal  unknown  ;  solidified  by  a  calcareous  |7o/jpan«wi 
of  subconical  or  pyriform  figure  (fixed) ;  transversely  wrin- 
kled below;  enlarged,  excavated,  and  lameUato-radialo 
iibove.  From  t!ie  oolite  of  Caen.  Gobi  fuss  refers  it  to 
Anlhophyllum  of  Schwcigger;  and  Blainville  says  it  is 
closely  allied  ro  Cyclolites* 

Example.  MontUvallia  caryophyllata.  Lamx^  *  Zooph/ 
170,  figs.  8-ru. 

Ftmgia, 
Animal  gelatinous  or  membronous,  generally  simple,  de- 
pruiiied,  orbicular  or  oval :  raouih  superior.  iraus%crse  in  a 
lorge  disk,  which  is  covered  by  many  lliick  cirri  form  ten- 
taenia:  ihc  disk  is  tiolidificd  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid 
polypurinm,  of  a  simple  figure  (i^eldom  cvuuplex),  orna- 
mented above  by  n  isiur  of  rndialing  aculealed  lumellBe,  and 
bflow  by  simple  rugose  rays. 


Fiini^  pftlelbnt. 
a,  upipor  fkce ;  £»  lower  ftic«. 

There  are  about  nine  recant  (mostly  from  Indian  Seas), 
and  as  many  fbssil  sp#cie«^    BlainviUe  arranges  them  in 


three  groups :  simple  and  circular;  timple  and  oomp 
complex  and  oblong. 

The  aniraab  according  to  Quoi  and  Gaimard,  is  rery  \ik» 
that  of  Caryophyllia:  it  covers  the  upper  face,  and  rflomi 
over  the  lower,  so  that  the  whole  polypannm  ks  inlerBtL 
M.  8lutchbury  has  described  the  growth  of  this  oocal  in  the 
•  Linna-an  Transactions.* 

Eitimple,  Fungia  patellaris.  £Uis  and  Soktid^  t.2^ 
figs.  1-4. 

Pidyphyllia. 

Animals  numerous,  coniluent,  with  a  rather  pmiBlMial 
mouth,  lobed  at  the  margin  ;  numerous  teniae ula.  oot  rounil 
the  mouth,  but  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  flesbjf  pir^ 
which  entirely  envelopes  and  encloses  a  calcareous  tckii 
polyparium.  PtAypaniun  a  free,  oval,  elongated  pUta; 
above  rather  convex^  and  covered  with  lanieilar  nA^ti^ 
which  are  denticulated,  prominent,  very  slender,  and  tna^ 
verse,  but  without  stcUifonn  disposition ;  below  raliiar  iM' 
cave,  and  roughened  by  close-set  tubercles. 

The  whole  mass  is  free  on  the  sea-bed. 

Example.  Fungia  talpa  of  Lamarck*  ^ActiQologie^*  jfL  51 
fig,  1. 

Anihopkyllum,. 

Animal  unknown^  containing  a  cakareoui  poifpmfwm 
of  a  conical  or  pyriform  figure,  fixed  in  the  lover  part, 
eularge(^  flattened,  excavated,  and  muUilamellooi  in  the 
upper  parL  This  genus  includes  fossil  species  from  inCieBC 
rocks,  and  appears  imperfectly  distinguished  from  T^trbm^ 
lia,  unless  the  species  of  that  genus  were  all  free,  which  a  tt 
least  duubtfuh 

Examplt;.    Anlhophyllum  Guettardi,  Defr. 

Note.    Ehrenberg  unites  in  one  genus,  Mononi3roeSi  tfasl 
Anthophylla    Montlivallia&,  and  the  two    first  gtoops  ( 
Fungia* 

Turlfinolia. 

Animal  simple,  conical,  nbbed  externally  with  larger  sad 
stnallcr  ribs;  terminated  above  by  a  mouth  begirt  WTlh 
numerous  ten  taenia^  and  solidified  by  acalcareouet  polyj^ 
ntan,  J 

Polyparium  free,  conical,  furrowed  extemnOy,  altenustedl 
to  one'  extremity,  enlarged  at  the  other,  and  cndtOf  ifl  ij 


large  shallow  radiated  celL 


flost  of  the  species  are  fossil:  they  occur  in  rocks  of  all] 
ages,  particular  species  belonging  to  each  ;  but  if  the  ^eTu^ii  [ 
is  not  very  obscurely  characterised,  tlie  use  of  the  term  i  I 
not  very  accurate.  According  to  BlamviUe,  the  recent  T.  | 
anricorum  has  twenty-four  riba ;  but  this  number  i»  «• 
ceedcd  vastly  in  aorae  of  the  fossil  species  referred  ta  tba  | 
genus ;  and  in  others  there  are  fewer  than  twenty-font, 

Diploclenium  of  Goldfuss  is  a  compressed  turbmolit,  u- 1 
cording  to  Blainville. 

Example.    Turbinolia  amicorum,  Bl,    South  Seas. 

Tar  hi  no  lopfth  ( fossil ) . 

Animal  unknown,  solidified  by  a  calcareous  [ 
of  a  simple  turbinated  figure,  and  free.     This  polyp    _^ 
laeunose,  furnislied  above  with  radiating  lameUe,  unitirf  li 
short  equal  inter  vals»  aud  marked  externally  by  lougicadiaii  J 
jtexuous  St  rite,  inclosing  between  their  united  edges  vcrtacii  { 
lines  of  pores  or  cells. 

M.  Lamouroux  describes  this  genus.  It  hat  heea  re*  I 
cently  adopted  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  specimens  which  oocur  I 
lilentifully  in  strata  below  old  red -sands  tone.  (*  Silurijia  I 
System,'  by  Murchison.)  De  Blainville  appears  tothmkl 
it  should  be  reuniiud  with  Turbinolia,  but  he  had  not  a- 
amined  the  spccLinens  noticed  by  Lamouroux. 

Eiample,    Turbinolia  ocliracea,  Lamouroux.  'QeiL^ 
Polyp.,'  t.  62. 

Caryophylli€u 

Animals  actiniform,  subeylindricaL  provided  with  a  simple  I 
or  double  crown  of  short,  thick,  perforated  tentacula,  wbicii  | 
project  from   the  surface  of  stars  or  cyliudriconicsd  «(lli: 
cells  furnished  with  radiating  lamellae  internally  t'OakpI^tUr 
externally  striated,  and  aggregated  into  a  solid  conicii  |^  I 
1)  parium,  fixed  at  the  base.     The  specios  are  group 
cording  to    the  simple   or  fasciculated    character 
mass.     There  are  both  recent  and  fossd  examples 
group. 

Lamarck  is  the  author  of  this  genua,  distingoishiiig  it 
from  Turbinolia  and  from  Oculina :    he  has  been  follaw^  1 
by  nearly  all  zoologists ;  but  Goldfuss  has  reunited  Cujo*  I 
pnyliia  and  Oculina  into  his  genits  Liihodendron. 


^mph.    Coryophyllia  cyathus.    Ellis  and  SoL,  t.  28, 

enberg  divides  this  genus,  and  fornjs  tbe  Ibllowing 
;iea;— 

Desmophyllum.    Example,  C.  dianthus, 
Cyathma.  „  C  cyathus. 

Clado(*era.  ^  C.  calycukim. 

Sareinula, 
mals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  at  the  end  of  lon^ 
rieal  tubes;  cells  laraelliferous,  steiUform;  lubes 
d  externally,  parallel  to  the  axis,  united,  by  acelUtlar 
erse  niasf,  into  a  solid  calcareous  poif^artum^  whose 
and  under  surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel, 
ft  genus,  established  by  Lamarck^  includes  both  recent 
»ssil  species.  It  seems  to  bear  tbe  same  relation  lo 
pbyllia  that  certain  tubular  astrseis  bear  to  tbe  ordi- 
jfma  of  that  genus.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
mjecture  of  De  Blainville,  that  *  Litho&trotioti '  of 
bhould  b©  referred  to  this  genus;  it  has  more  re- 
knoe  to  the  following  group*  with  whtch  indeed 
imville  has  joinefl  it. 

Cofumnaria  C^^^tl)- 
tnalt  unknown^  contained  in  ^hallow^  multi-radiate, 
^rm  cci!/#,  at  the  ends  of  pristnalic.  tubes:  tubes  og- 
.ed,  contiguous,  more  or  less  paroUel,  forming  by  their 
a  solid,  thick,  calcareoua  potf/parium. 
I  is  a  genua  of  Goldfuss;  established  on  fossils  of  the 
tit  ion   strata. 

Styfina  (fosail). 
raals  entirely  unknown,  contained  in  radiated  cells  at 
d  of  long  cylindrical  vertical  lubes  :  tubes  furnished 
lily  with  distinct  latuellse,  which  radiate  from  a  solid 
ir  less  prominent  axis,  and  arc  united  by  a  cellular  mass 

0  form  a  ftony  polf/panum,  more  or  less  extended, 
and  echinated  above. 

en  us  of  Lamarck  (originaBy  named  Fasdcularia  by 
which  includes  perhaps  only  one  s]>ecies.  The  pro* 
taxis  occurs  however  in  several  modrcporic  fossils  not 
y  referred  to  this  genus — as  certain  Ct/athophylia  of 
tsi.  Sarcinula  conoid^a  of  this  author  is  ranked  by 
iUe  as  a  Styhns. 

Caienipora  tfo&sil). 
lunknown*  coiitaioed  in  ttJbular  cells:  cells ter- 
often  oval,  fitrm'shed  ictth  radiating;;  jJate^^  and 

1  laterally  into  a  calcareous  polyparium^  which  may 
rribed  as  of  a  conical  Egure,  fixed*  composed  of  ver- 
nastomosed  lamellae. 

vpora  catenulxita  of  old  writers  is  the  type  of  this  La- 
jan  genus,  wbich^  with  some  surprise,  we  found  to 
1  Blainville  states,  really  a  lamelliferous  coral.  lie 
Ibis  inference  from  examining  a  One  specimen*  at 
of  Catcnipom  escharoides,  which  he  con.<^iders  the  only 
a.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  *  Transiiiun  *  rocks,  I  hough  not, 
ps,  to  the  •  Silurian  system.' 
impU.    Catenipora  escharoidesj  Lomarck.   Goldfuss, 

cher's  genus  Haly^ites  is  identical  with  Catenipora* 

Syrit}o^of)ora  (fossil ). 
imals  unknown,  contained  in  lon^;,  sub  flex  uous,  tubu- 
!»rlical  calls;    opening  of  the  cells  round,  terminal; 
roua  small  horizontal  tubuU  branch  off  from  the  celhs 


SyrliiKoporft  geolctultita. 

Examples,     Syring^pora  verticillata*      Goldfais,  t  25, 
I  6*  8.  geniculata.   Phillips,  *  Geol.  of  York./  ii^  t  2,  f.  1. 
DendrophyUia. 

Animals  actinifortn,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  ^L 
bifid  tentacula,  in  the  miilst  of  which  is  a  polygonal  mouth  :*| 
the  cells  containing  the  animals  are  rather  deep,  and  radiated 
by  numerous  prominent  lamelli©;  the  po/y pan ww  which 
these  compose  is  widely  attached,  arborescent,  striated  ex- 
ternally* lacunosc  iriternally,  and  truncate  at  the  extremi-; 
tics,     i'he  species  are  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Ej:ampie,     DcudrophylUa  ramea*     Sol-  and  Ellis,  t*  38. 
Loffop/tylha. 

Animals  actiniform,  furnished  with  many  cylindrical  ten« 
tacula;  cells  conical  (sometimes  elongated  or  sinuous^ 
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vlth  a  iubcipcultr  opening,  liiciniato-lamelUferoiiB,  tenui- 
tinting  the  few  branches  of  the  pofyparmntt  which  is  fixed, 
of  a  turbinates!  shape,  externally  striated,  and  internally 
Iftcunose. 

The  species  were  included  in  Laraarcl5*9  genus Car^o- 
phyUia:  ihe  fossil  species  are  chiefly  from  the  oolitic  forina- 
lions. 

Example,  Lolwphyllia  cardtms.  (Caryophyllia  carduus, 
Xiamck.) 

Meaftdritia, 

Animals  more  or  less  conlluent^  in  one  surfaee,  in  lonsj 
sinuous  series,  having  each  a  distinct  mouth  and  lalerol 
series  of  %ery  short  ten  lac  u  I  a,  contained  in  shallow  rellg^ 
which  are  not  really  separate,  but  form  by  their  lateral 
union  sinuous  valleys;  these  valleys  are  furniiiliefl  on  each 
side  of  the  mesinl  line  m\h  transverse  subparnllel  lamellaSt 
ending  against  ridges  which  separate  the  valleys ;  the  whole 
ctilcareous  po/t/partum  is  fixed,  simple,  turbiniform  when 
voting,  and  globular  when  dd. 

Tlus  genus,  e«4tnbhshetl  i)y  Lamarck,  is  universally 
adopted  by  zoophytologists.  The  recent  species  belong  to 
the  Indian  or  South  Atlantic  Seas.  The  foi%sil  species  are 
few,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the  ooUlic  formation. 


a,  •Qtin  ilgutc  rcducctl ;  A,  portiQci,  n«it  fiio. 

ETampie,  Mcandrina  dii^dalcea.  Ellis  and  SoL,  t  46, 
fl. 

Dicttjophyllia  (fossil), 

^4 w/^/ta/'f  unknown,  contained  in  polygonal, rather  irref^ular 
r.efls  of  a  considerable  sixe :  cells  separated  by  partitions 
dcnliculaled  on  both  sides;  the  calcareous  pfihjparinm. 
Pl?hich  results  is  fixed,  deeply  reticulated  on  the  surface, 
ftud  encrusts  other  iKidies,  ^The  base  of  ihe  cells  is  Hucly 
lubevt'ulated.) 

The  be^t  marked  species  (D.  reticulata)  if  found  in  ihe 
chalk  of  Maastricht.     Goldfuss,  UHU/tg.S. 

Agarida. 

Animals  wholly  unknown,  contained  in  cells,  which  often  ap- 
pear incomplete  or  cimfu»je<l,  and  sublamellar  internally:  they 
constitute  by  ilieir  union  a  stony  poly^puHum^  fixed,  formed 
of  thiitened  foliaceous  irregular  expansions^  stelUferous  on 
line  «iide  on!y. 

The  recent  species  are  not  numerous ;  we  receive  them 
from  the  Indian  Orean  and  Suulh  Sea,  Goldfuss  refers 
some  fossils  to  this  genus. 

Example,  Agaricia  cucullala.  Ellis  and  Sob,  t  42 
11,2, 

TfidacophylUa. 

Animnls  actiniform,  contluent.  very  depressed,  enlargerl, 
and  attenuated  to  a  finely  crenulated  ed^e ;  mouth  cenlml, 
a  little  tub<irculous,  btd  Without  tentacula  ;  cells  deep, 
irreg:ular,  foliac<;ous  in  the  borders,  laraellato-radiate,  and 
denticulate  within,  externnlly  and  irregularly  striated  ;  the 
\pniy^iiferou8  mass  thus  formed  is  calcareous,  foliaceous, 
not  porousi  strialedi  turbinated  and  fixed  at  the  narrow 

9in. 


Lamarck  included  the  principal  specitri  (T,  lidnet) 
in  his  genus  Pavonia;  another  he  named  Explanarit 
aspera. 

Example*    Tndacopoyllia  lactttca.   Ellis  und  SoL,  t.  54. 

Moniicularia, 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  c^q\\%  imperfectly  circirtw- 
scribed,  sometimes  even  confused  or  contluent ;  the  lamcU* 
of  these  cells  are  very  prominent,  very  distinct,  rather  do- 
merous,  and  diverge  from  a  tubercle ;  the  union  of  the  celli 
is  marginal  and  in  one  surface  ;  the  polyparium  is  calcare- 
ous, very  lacunose  and  polymorphous;  sometimes  it  ettrrusts 
other  bodies,  is  agglomerated  into  a  lieap»  or  vpre»ds  n 
sinuous  expansions,  Flriated  externally. 

This  genus  of  Lamarck  is  supposed  lobe  identical  »itli 
Hydnopora  of  Fischer.  The  recent  species  are  from  ibc 
Indian  Seas.  Mr.  Lonsdale  refers  a  fossil  species  o#tbf 
Silurian  system  to  this  genus. 

Example,  Monticularia  exesa.  Sol.  and  KlESp  t  49 
f.3. 

Pavonia* 

Animals  without  tentacula;  the  cells  which  oeottineil 
them  contluent^  conicaL  smnll,  rather  oblique,  fumbM 
with  many  very  close  lamclloj  dispcised  irregularly,  tiKm|b 
sometimeii  in  series;  the  polyparium  thus  composed  if 
solid,  fixed,  running  into  various  agglomerations  and  ex* 
pansioUH,  with  sharp  edges,  J 

The  recent  species  are  from  the  East  and  West  IwlitiiJ 
Seas.     The  (ew  fossil  species  arc  from  transition  and  c 
formations* 


Pi^vouk  1>ot(.'tirormti. 

Example,    Pavonia  holetiformis,    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  32* ' 
I  X  4, 

The  following  genera,  viz, ;  Astrroa.  Echinaslraps,  Oru- 
lina,  and  Branchastrsea,  are  grouped  by  De  BlainviUe UDilcr  J 
the  sub  sectional  title  of  Madrastraa.  : — 

Afiirr^a. 

Animah  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  mouth  roni»der|,  I 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  disk  covered  with  few  and  rather  ] 
short  tentacula;  cc//*  shallow, lamel Ice  radiating,  and ftffiB'* 
ing  by  their  union  a  fixed  polymorphous  polypariu 
oflen  encrusts  other  bodies,  or  is  agglomerated  on ' 
This  great  genus  is  divided  into  sections. 

Section  A.    A^trceoidfs  of  Quoi   and  Gaimsrd. — Start  | 
roumi  and  often  disjoined. 

Example,    Astrroa  calycularis  iCaryophiltia  cafyc&lafii  \ 
of  l4aniarck).    Mediterranean. 

Section  B.  Meandriniform  Astra^cp, — Stan  distinct,  un- 
equalt  oblongs  more  or  less  diffluent,  forming  encrtsstinj 
or  agglomertiied  masses. 

Er(t?nple.     A^inea  uva. 

Section   C  GemmmiriPa.—BitiTS  circular,  very  diitmtt  | 
prnminent,  and  fyrming  encruBting  massea, 

(These  are  chielly  tossil) 

Example,    Astraea  Lucasiana,  De{V.»  from  the  oolite  of  \ 
Besangon. 

Seel  ion  D.  Tubastrtea.-^OsW^  tubular,  TertieaU  mow  or 
less  distant,  with  a  round  opening,  the  edges  being  hai^ljf 
prominent,  and  radiated  by  a  mwlerate  numhrr  (12  loS4) 
of  complete  lamellae.  This  section  includes  many  neent ) 
and  fossil  species. 

Eifwiplc,    Astrgea  faveolata.    Ellis  and  SoL,  t  53. 

(The  animal  is  described  by  Quoi  and  Gaimard.) 

Section  E, — ^Cells  roundish,  approTimate,  sometimes  ir-  ] 
regular,  rather  shallow;  the  lamella?  very  dis-tinct,  cuttiii|U 
complete,   extended  over  ihe  rounded   interstices :  »»>•  j 
encrusting  or  agglomerated. 
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Edtample,     Aatrica  ananaa,     Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  47. 
Sectioti    F,  Sidera^trtra, — Cells   superficial   or  shallow, 
'efined,  with  nuraerous  very  fine  lamellro,  radiating  from 
\  esrcavated  centre^  and  coniinued  to  nn?ei  or  even  to  join 

i  of  neighbouring  cells, 
^jrample.     Astraja  siderea.     Ellis  and  Sol,  t*  49. 
The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  especially  in   the  later 
secondary  and  tertiary  ro^ks. 

Blainvjllc  makes  several  groupa  of  them  according  ta  the 
Banner  of  iheir  growth. 
Section  G,  Di';xta*/r<7a.— Of  a  globular  figure;  cells  pro- 
found*   infundibuliform,    finbpolygona!,    cotitiguons,    with 
l^ommon  partitions,  which  are  elevated,  sulcatedt  and  echi- 
jnu/aied  on  the  edges. 

L     Example,  Astreeadipsacea,  Lamarck  ;  Madrepora  favosa, 
|Elli&  and  SoU  t.  50. 

There  are  fossil  species  in  tho  secondary  and  tertiary 
\  fttrata. 

Section  H.  Monta»treea,^ln  thick  masses  composed  of 

Jtubular  cells,  which  ncquire  a  polygonal  figure  from  juxfn- 

|X>osilion;  their  edges  not  proraiin;nt;  ihe  cavity  not  deep^ 

furnished  with  numerous  lamellio  uuited  to  a  sohd  prumi* 

nent  axis.    The  known  species  are  fossil. 

Section  I.  Favajtira^a.—ln  a  thick  mass  composed  of 
\  large  polygonal  extavntcd  cellsi  plunradiate,  depressefl  in 
.  the  centre,  and  holluwcd  towards  themnrgm.  {AcervtUarta 
|i)f  S*!         '-■'-".  CyathQphyUumoi  Goldfus***) 

G  ,;t'nenc  name  i^  much  employed  for  ibsatte  of 

ftbc  SjiuiiHu  rockiu 

Ej-amplp.  Recent,  Astra; a  magn idea.  Indian  Sea,  Fossil, 
A^tr^a  BaliicA,  fih  {A*  ananas,  Ltnn.) 

(Mr*  Lonsilale  has  proposed  a  new  gentis,  allied  to  Ct/a- 
ihophifUum  t  and  from  its  vesicular  internal  structure  calls 
it  (Jystijyhylhtm.     From  Silurian  rotks. j 

Section  K.  Stromimstrcpo, — In  corticiftirm  masses  com- 
posed of  inriindibuliform,  polygonal,  radaato-lamellifcrous 
rells,  whirh  are  prolifcroui*,  or  succeed  one  another  verti* 
cally.  Gold  fuss  calls  the  group  Strombodc!),  Its  distinct- 
ness is  doubted  by  Blainville. 

^EJ^amp/e.  Strombodcjs  pentagonus,  Goldfoss.  Fossil,  in 
he  North  American  limeslone. 

Section  L.  Celliutro'a. — The  species  of  this  group  differ 
from  the  DipsastraeaB  principally  W   ibe  fineiieHsof  Iheir 

•fadiaitng  lamellEB.  and  by  a  ]K?culiar  cellular  structure.  The 
fossil  species  are  found  in  terliaty  si  rata. 
Example.    Astrroa  inccrta.     Sol.  and  ElliiSp  t.  47,  3. 
In  concluding  his  examination  of  the  ecrcat  genus  Astttoa 

»  {which  includes  several  olher  genera  aclo  pled  by  Gold  fuss, 
Schweigger,  &e.),  De  Blainville  acknowledges  the  probable 
imperfection  of  the  arrangement  above  given,  and  notices 
the  transitions  which  it  presents  to  the  generic  groups  of 
Caryophyllia,  Pavonia,   Oculina,   Stc,      Perhaps  until   the 
Fetation  of  the  lamelliferous  cells  to  their  contained  polypi 
is  known  from  a  very  i^eneral  investigation  of  recent  types,. 
aEoologista  will  do  wisely  not  to  propose  new  genera  from 
ill- understood  specimens  of  ant  lent  corab. 
Echinastri^a, 
Animals  unknown,  contained  in  raised  cells  which  are 
^Strongly  radiated,  ralher  irregular,  echinnlated,  and  occuptj 
^tmiy  the  upper  gur/ace  of  ihe  coral.    The  mass  in  either 
■Bleed  or  free,  expanded  into  a  lobate  or  reUexed  plate,  inter- 
Kiallv  echinatcd,  striated,  but  not  porous  externally. 

(Part  of  Explanaria,  Lam.,  is  included  in  this  new  group, 
as  well  as  Echinopbora  of  that  author.) 

k       Example,     E.  ringcns,  Lam. 
Octdina. 
Animals  unknown,  contained  in  regular,  round,  radiated 
cellM,  more  or  leas  prominent,  and  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  a  eoiid,  oompact,  arborescent,  fixed  polypariuuu 
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XjAmarck  established  the  genui ;  SchweiggQr  has  unit&d  it 
to  ABtrwa,and  Goldfuss  to  Caryophyllia.) 


vVl 


Example.    Oculina  axillaris.    Ellis  and  Sol,  1 13.  f  5* 

Branchtutr/Td, 

Animals  unknown  \  the  cells  which  contained  Ihcm  ar« 
of  a  cylindrical   figure,  channelled  internally,  prominent, j 
radiating  from  the  general  mass,  and  united  into  a  ramose,  I 
cylmdrical,  solid  coral.     Only  one  spcfics,  B.  Nmbata,  Gold-j 
fuss.  t.  8,  f,  7  ;  from  the  Jura  liraestoae,  Suahia.  f 

MADREPOR.'EA,    the  second   section  of    tho   Stony] 
Zoantharia  ofDe  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  after  Ma* 

DREPHYLLlCEA. 

The  Corals  of  this  section  are  generally  arborescent,  with 
small  partially  lamelliferous  cells,  and  constantly  porous  jti 
the  miertitices  and  walls  of  the  cells.     This  last  Is  the  mo»tJ 
important  character.      The  Lamarck iau  genus  Madrepora 
included  many  of  the  genera  of  De  Blainville, 

Genera, 
Dentipora* 
Antmals  unknown  ;  cells  deep,  ctrcular,  raammillnted,  1 
furnished  with  ten  dentiform  lamellic  prominent  towardg  ] 
the  margins,  scattered  in  the  poly  pari  urn  ^whi^h  is  compact,  J 
expanded,  its  parts  anustamosing  togetht^r,  and  ccbinuktei  j 
with  strong  inlei^litial  tubercles. 

The  species  are  ranked  with  Oculina  by  Ehrenberg  and 
earlier  authors. 


a,  mi»giiifl«<l  I  6,  Mctkm  of  tli«  lioiieUtfttEQiM  e«U.^ 


k 
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Dentiponi  virginea.    EtUs  and  Bolt  t.  36. 
Astreeopora. 
Animals  unknowii  (probably  provided  with  a  single  crown 
of  1'2  lentaculiL):    the   cells  «hich  contained  them  are  pro- 
minent.  mam  miliary,  internally  sulcatcd*   and  irregulurly 
Kattercd   on  the  surface  of  tlie  poly  pari  uni.     Polyparinm 
extremely  porous  and  ecbinulaied,  onlarged  into  thin  ex- 
IKinsLons. 
Example,    Astrwa  myriopbthalma  of  Lamarck. 

Sideropara. 
Animals  unknown ;  cells  deep,  immersed,  circulator  sub- 
hexagonal,  wiih  six  deep  notches  at  the  border,  and  n  pro- 
minent central  axis,  inejjidarlydisperaedon  thearboresceul, 
palm  a  led,  finely  gianulateil,  but  not  porous  polt/parium, 
(Several  of  Lamarck's  Poritcs  are  plaied  m  this  group.) 
Eitantple.     Sideropora  digitula.     In  tiie  Ley  den  Museum, 

Styfopom. 

Animals  unknown ;  cells  with  few  lobes  at  therlrcum- 
ference,  intermdly  striated,  wiih  a  pistilliftirm  axie,  irregu- 
larly Lv;xgregated  mto  an  arborescent  or  subpiilmaieil  fixed 
polyparium,  whose  mieralicea  are  porous  and  echrnulaled. 

(ThiH  group  of  Schweigger  i<i  not  contiidered  as  really 
geuerio.) 

Co^inopora. 

Animals  unknown  ;  celk  infundibuliform,  quincunciah 
forming  the  opening  of  capillary  lubes  laterally  adherent 
into  an  attached,  polymorphous  polyiuirmm. 

(This  irnnip,  established  by  GcihUuiiS,  is  ranked  by  that 
author  nciir  to  Rotepora.  There  ii  apparently  no  evidence 
that  it  should  be  placed  among  the  Madrepurtipa  J 

Example.  Cosciiiopora  infundibuliformiB.  Goldf.,  pL  9, 
acid  pi  30,  t  10. 

GemmiporcL 

Animals  without  tentacula :  cdh  deep,  cyhndrical,  chan* 
nelleil,  uiid  ahnosi  lanielliferous  within,  prominent  in  a 
mamnu  flan/  /firm  on  the  surfare  of  a  fixed,  porous,  arbores- 
cent, or  lammiform  polypanum. 

(Several  of  Lamarck's  Explanariae  come  inlo  thi«  group,) 


Otmioipom  meconterla*,  di]Diai»bctJ, 
a,  T'oriion.  nat.  tsilxo. 


Qfjytk, 


G.  raesenterina.    Ellis  and  SoL,  t,  43. 

Monlipora. 

Animals  Jictinifonn,  short,  provided  with  Branll  tentacula, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  placed  in  a  single  serii»;  celii^ 
verj'  small,  rounded,  impressefl,  regular,  with  few  internal 
grooves.  Pnlyparium  inc-rusting  ur  agglomerated,  verv 
porous,  much  echinulated,  and  marked  by  raammillary 
prominences  on  the  free  surface* 
(Sotne  of  Lamarck's  Porites  are  included  in  this  genus.) 
Example.     Pontes  verrucosa,  Lomck.  Australasia, 

Madrepora, 
Animals  actiniform,  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
tacular ctlhde^p,  promineni,  acarcely  Btelliferous^  irregu- 


larly  scattered  on  the  surface,  and  Accumulate  to^ 
terminations  of   the  polyparium,    which   is  Terjr  pon 
arborescent  or  frondescent^  and  fixed* 

(This  restrtcted  genus  includes  sevtiil  recent  speeitSpj 
a  few  fossils.) 


'r^W     .^ 


Madrvpora4brotaik(»MM,4iniIntsli«d.  ^H 

9t  TerminiAtiaD  of  oup  of  th^  bri»uelm.  «•!.  «la& 

Er ample*  Madrepora  abiroCanoVdes,  Lamok.  IIiiic«p4 
murieata,  Linn.     BOis  and  Sol.,  t,  57. 

Palmipora, 

Animals  unknown  ;  c fills  very  small,  unequal,  coroplel 
immersed,  o/j5o/e/(?/y  radiri ted,  scattered:  polrpariuin fii 
eellulnr  within,  very  finely  porous  and  reticulated  ait 
nally,  expanded  in  a  palmate  or  digitated  form-  i 

(Tho  genus  includes  Miilepora  alcicornis  of 
ethers  like  it.) 


Milkpom  AldeeraU* 

Example*    Millepora  alcicornis,  Linn. 

Helwpf^a, 

Animals  short  mid  cyliulrical,  with  a  crown  of  15  ar 
brt>ad  and  short  tenlacula:  celU  cylindrical,  veriiciil  Qr»\) 
divergent,  immersed,  iHternally  cremiUUfd  by  partial  Ian 
\m ;  polyparlum  krgely  porous  in  the  iatenral  of  tha  c«Ui 


t  Heliopora  csprulea.  Matlrepora  cocrulea.  EHis 
1*2,  f.  4,     PocUlopora  cscrulea,  Lamck.     Fruni 

pecies  in  the  trrniiftition  limestone  (anti-SDa  porti- 
isuEilly  ranked  in  this  genui,  is  put  in  Porttus  by 
lud  iJonsdale.  (Murchison'A  '  Silurian  Region.*) 

Alveopora. 
jclmifarm,  with  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  cells 
jntil,  irregular,  unequal,  internally  tuberculi/er- 
irforaterl  or  rcticiiliiled  patietes,  ethinulatcd  on 
1  edgCid;  pulypoLiium  porous,  cellular. 


,  Alveopora  relepora.  Madrepom  retepora,  Lmn. 
1.,  t.  54.  f.  3-5. 

I  Goniopora, 

actinifonn,  elont^ated,  uylindncaU  >PAlk  a-  crown 
p  twelve  satiplc  tentacula;  cfitls  pulygonali  in- 
Leated,  echinuUtud  on  the  edgesi;  polypariuin 
{oroiis. 

II  ftpecies  (G.  pcdunculala  of  Qutu  and  Gaimard), 

I  Jhrii€S 

^iireeolate,   with   twc;i>e  very  short  tentacular 


Vont9i  ^mvuU, 


Wl,  unequal,  iinperrerily  defined,  incompletely 
ilamentous  pointed  rays,    with    echinulated 
ftlyporium  diver»iforrar  poroua  and  eehinftted. 


Example* 
i\  i, 

Senatapora. 

Animals  without  tentacula?;  cy//a' immersed,  ciliated  on 
the  ed^es,  but  not  internally  lame II  iferoua,  ranged  in  longi- 
tudmol  !<ieries  on  the  cybndncal  branches  of  ti  porous  finely 
ramified  pulypariutu. 

(A  guuuii  of  Lamarck,  modifieJ,  It  includes  only  a  few 
species,  mut^'h  like  the  type,  Madrepora  seriaia^  Liun. : 
litrurod  in  Ellis  and  8oL,  t.  HI,  f*  1-2.)  Ehrenberg  rauki 
them  WLlh  Millepurc^i. 

Ihciliopora, 

Animals  without  tentaeuk  ? ;  ceils  small,  shallow^  suhpoly- 
gonal.  eohinulateil  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  rather  lamel- 
Lforous  withni :  towards^  the  termtuations  of  the  branching 
pulyparium  the  cells  are  contiguous  mid  adherent,  but 
-separated  by  granular  interstices  near  the  base  of  attach- 
ment.   Tlie  polyparium  is  not  porous. 

(Ijamarck  esiablished  the  genus,  ^^hich  is  generally 
adopted.    Ehrenberg  doubts  if  there  be  any  tentacula.) 

Ex,     P,  dumicurnis,  Lami.'k,   Recent,  in  the  Indian  Sea. 

MADRKFOR\TE,^Anthraeomte ;  Colummr  Carbon- 
ate of  Li  tm, — Occurs  in  roundish  masses,  the  structure  of 
which  is  columnar  and  diverging.  Fracture  indistinctly 
lamellar.  Hardness  3'0;  yields  easily  to  the  knife.  Colour 
greyish-black.  Liutre  vitreous.  Opaque,  or  only  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  It  is  found  in 
Norway  at  Stavem,  in  transition  rocks;  at  Gyphytta  ill 
alum  stale ;  in  Greenland,  and  in  Saleburg* 

Analysis  by  Klaproth: — 

Carbonate  of  Lime  ,  93* 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  .  10 '30 

Carbonate  of  Iron  .  1*25 

Silica  .  .  •  4-SO 

Carbon       ,  •  *  D'SO 
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MADRID^  the  capital  of  New  Castile  and  of  Spaiu,  and 
now  also  of  llie  province  of  Madrid,  stands  on  a  range  of  small 
hillH  riiiing  in  the  middlo  of  the  cKten^iive  plain  of  New  Cas- 
tile, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  uf 
Guadarramai  and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Toledo,  in  40""  24^ 
18"  N,  lat.,  and  3^  42'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich.  Madrid  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanoruin  iif 
the  Romans,  which  was  calk*d  Majoriium  by  the  Goths, 
whence  its  present  name  Madrid  is  derived.  Some  antiqua- 
rians contend  that  it  was  so  called  hy  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
in  whoae  language  the  word  Magerii  meemt  a  *  well- aired 
house.* 

During  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  the 
place  served  as  a  frontier  town,  and  its  castle  was  often 
taken  from  the  Arabs  and  retaken  by  them  until  1 086,  when 
it  wa»  finally  taken  by  Alphonso  VL,  the  conqueror  of 
Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  to  which 
it  nuw  belongs.  It  conlinued  to  be  a  mere  village  untU  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  passionately  fond 
of  hunling  the  wild  boar  and  the  bear,  both  which  animals 
were  then  abundant  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid,  made 
the  place  his  re&idcnce  during;  the  hunting  !»eason,  Charles 
V.  occasionally  lived  in  it,  and  it  was  at  lasit  made  Ihccapiial 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  by  his  son  Philip  II.,  in  oppojiUiou 
to  the  opinion  of  his  ministers,  who  strongly  advised  him  lo 
hs.  his  court  at  Lisbon. 

Madrid  ts  more  than  IZOOO  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  coldness  of 
it«  winters.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  in  some 
nieas\ire  owing  to  the  want  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  thermometer  in  1837  rose  to  ll?*"  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
open  air.  In  winter  the  same  thermometer  sometimes  de 
Bceuds  as  low  as  lb^ 

Madrid  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  small 
rivulet  which  has  its  ri.-e  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarvama, 
about  36  miles  from  the  capital,  and  which,  aftoi'  tiowing 
under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  joins  the  Xarama,  a  eoQaiderahle 
istieam,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital  Two  majestic 
bridges,  called  Puente  de  Tuludo  and  Puente  de  Segovia,  are 
thrown  over  the  Manzanares;  but  such  is  the  contrast  between 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  these  bridges  and  the  scanty  stream 
which  tlows  beneath  them,  that  it  hvin  given  rise  to  the  witty 
sayutg  '  that  the  kinga  of  dpain  ought  to  sell  the  bridgest  and 
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meliaid  water  with  the  money,'  In  winter  however  the 
heavy  rains,  and  in  spring  the  sudden  melting  of  thci  stiow 
en  the  neighbouring:  mountains,  sometimes  bwell  ibe  Man- 
XanareN  into  an  impetuous  torrent 

Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  hrick  ivall  tneiity  feet  high, 
l*iiich  contains  fifteen  gates,  mostly  built  of  coarse  grey 
granite.  Among  these  the  gate  of  Air  alii,  and  that  of  San 
Vicente,  built  in  the  reign  uf  Charles  HI.,  and  that  of  To* 
ledo,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI I.,  are  cliarac- 
terised  by  purity  of  design  and  solid  ily  of  ^t^uclure,  During 
the  present  civU  war,  some  sliKlit  for  ti  Heat  ions  have  been 
^  ejrected  on  the  principal  points  leading  to  the  city. 

The  general  aspect  uf  Madrid  from  all  the  approaches 
18  anything  but  iiivitin«5.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of 
'  churches  and  convents,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
flterility  of  ilie  iiei«;hbourhood,  and  the  total  absence  of  good 
houses,  pleasure-gardens,  or  otiier  buildings  which  indicate 
the  approach  to  a  great  city,  give  to  tbe  capital  of  Spain  the 
DioBt  gloomy  an<l  forbidding  appearance. 

The  interior  however  is  not  devoid  of  beauty.    The  wide 

And  well-pavml  streets,  theextensiveatid  well-planted  public 

promenades  in  and  near  the  city,  with  the  fountains  in 

many  of  the  squares,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  handtjome 

public   buildingis.,  remind  the  traveller  ihaC   he  \%  in  the 

'.capiial  of  Phihp  IL     The  houses  aie  well  constructed:  the 

fouudalions  and  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  granite, 

and  the  rest  of  red  brick,  stuccoed  and  generally  painted. 

-  Each  huu!*0  is  four  or  five,  and  frequently  six  stories  high, 

;and  contains,  us  in  Paris,  several  families.    The  principal 

I  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  moderately  wide  and  hand- 

fome;  that  of  Alcali,  for  instance,  is  wider  than  Foriland- 

¥lace  in  Lontlon,  and  contains  many  "splendid  buUdiugs, 
he  Calle    Mayor,  Carrera   de  San   Geronimo,  Calle   de 
^  Atocha,  Stc,   would    be   ornaments  to  any   capital ;    the 
fest  of  the  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked.   There 
ore  42  ssquares,  of  which  the  principal  are^ — that  of  tho 
Koyal   Palace ;  that  of  Santa  CataliHa,  where  a  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  Cervantes  has  been  lately  placed*    the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  where  the  five  principal  streels  of  Madrid 
meet,  and  which  is  a   place  of  resort  both  for  the   idle 
'  II nd  the  busy,  being  the  sixjt  where,  owing  to  the  proximity 
'  of  the  Exchange,  or  Bolso,  all  commercial  trans^actions  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air;  the  Plaza  delaCevada,  where cri- 

*  minals  were  formerl)'  executed ;  and  lastly,  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
which  is  the  finest  of  all.  This  smiarc  is  now  mied  as  the 
tallying  point  for  the  garrison  of  Madrid  in  case  of  alarm, 

\  on  account  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  and 
f  the  dilliculiy  of  approaching  it  through  the  iianxnw  crooked 
^  streets.  Its  form  is  quadnlatemb  434  feet  by  334,  and  it 
lis  surrounded  with  fetone  buildings  six  stories  high,  orna- 
1  jnented  with  pillars   of  grey  granite,  which  form  a  fine 

piazxa  all  round. 

The  population  of  Madrid,  as  to  which  no  official  retunis 

have  been  published  since  1807*  was  stated  by  Miiiano  to  be 
»  201,344  in  1826,  but  this  number  is  generally  supposed  to 
\  be  too  great  for  that  time,  althougli  it  niuy  at  present  be 
►-nearly  correct.  Tho  circumference  of  Madrid  is  not  above 
\iLve  miles;  and  there  are  no  suburbs. 

The  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  though  nn finished,  is  one  of 

►  the  finest  royal  residences  in  Europe-  The  interior  is  deco- 
f  fated  in  a  style  of  costly  magnificence.     It  s^tands  on  the 

•  site  of  the  old  Alcazar,  or  palace,  inhabited  by  Philip  11., 
I  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1734.  Philip  V*  began 
'  the  building,  which  was  continued  by  his  successors.    It 

has  four  fronts,  470  feet  in  leugth,  and  100  feet  high.     The 

custom*house,  a  noble  building,  erectod  by  Charles  III.,  to 

^whom  Madrid  is  chiefly  indubied  for  its  embellishments;  the 

►  Cassde  Correos(Post*ofhce)  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol;  the  palate 
icalled  de  Bueiia  Vista,  formerly  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
^Alba,  now  converted  into  an  artillery  museum ;    the  royal 

Drinling-ofilioe  in  the  street  of  Carretas,  and  the  palace  of  the 

iuke  of  Berwick,  are  among  the  public  and  private  huild- 

[  ings  which  adorn  the  capital.  Among  the  numerous  churches 

kftnd  convents  which  till  the  streets  of  Madiid,  scarcely  one 

€an  be  menlioned  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure  style  of  architec- 

'  ture.     That  of  San  Isidro,  formerly  belonging  lo  the  Jesuits, 

has  a  very  line  portal ;  the  convent  of  the  Saleras,  founded 

by  Ferdinand  \  I,  and  his  wife  Barbara,  is  likewise  a  line 

building,  and  the  ttileriur  of  the  church  is  ornamented  with 

the  ricliest  marbles.     The  convent  of   San    Francisco  el 

Grande,  buUt  in  1777,  is  Justly  admired  for  the  severity  and 

►  correctness  of  the  de«ign,  its  beautiful  proportions,  and  a 
4iam0  built  in  imitstiou  of  that  of  ISaint  Peter's  at  Home;, 


Tliere  are  67  churches  in  Madrid,  exclusive  of  priftttj 
chapels.     Before  the  year  1834  there  were  66  convents,  3| 
for  men  and  3'2  for  women.     Some  of  them  have  " 
ccntly  pulled  down,  either  to  widen  the  streets  or 
squares;  others  have  been  converted  into  barraekj^l 
piials,  magazines,  and  government  offices. 

Public  promenades  abound  in  Madrid.    That  which 
most  resorted  to  is  the  Pi-ado,  which  consists  of  variou 
alleys  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  ornamented  wiij 
beautiful  marble  fountains.     Adjoining  to  it  is  tbe  Rettn 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  garden,     llie  garden  suffcn 
greatly,  both  from  friends  and  foes,  during  the  Peninsula 
war,  but  was  resloreti  by  tlie  late  king,  wh^o  added  to  it  i 
extensive  menagerie.      Another    favourite    promenade 
a  vast    plantation    outside   the   gate    of    Atocha, 
las  Belicias.  leading  to  a  canal  known  by  the  name 
Canal  de  Mau^anares.     This   canal,  which  extendi  onljr 
six   miles  from  Madrid,  was  intended  to  unite    the  ca- 
pital with  the   river   Tajo  at  Toledo,  by  mc^ans  of  tlkse 
Aararaa. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  are  genenUj 
of  old  date  and  insutlicient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  i 
day.     Minano  mentions  166  primary  schools  as 
1826,  besides  two  colleges,  both  conducted  by  eocU 
This  number  however  has  recently  diminishc?cl.     ^ 
two  extensive  libraries  open  lo  the  public ;  one  foun 
Philip  V.  in  1712,  which  contains  150,000  volumes, 
a  verv  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  chietty  Greek,  which 
haveheen  described  by  J,  Iriarte,  and  a  Tnuseum  of  mcAih 
and  antiquities.     The  libi-ary  of  San  Isidro,  belonged  tot' 
nierly   to   the  Jesuits.     Both   have  been   considerably  tQ- 
creased  of  late  by  the  addition  of  the  libraries  of  thenp* 
pressed   convents  within  the  capital.     There  are  also  Ibiir 
academies:   1,  *LaAcademia  de  la  Lengua,'  founded  ia 
1724,    in    imitation    of    the    Acad^mie    Fran^se,   con- 
fines   its    kboui-s    to    the    publication    of    works  id  Ai 
Spanish  language,  %iuch  as  grammars  and  dictionaria,  sad 
to  editions  o/  the  best  Spanish  writers.     2,   tbeAcadeo^flf 
History  originated  in  a  society  of  individuals  vhoie  iTft 
object  was  the  preservation  of  historical  records.    It  w 
confirmed  by  Philip  V,,  who,  in  1738,  grunted  Ibe  ywffflt 
statutes.    The  labours  of  this  body  have   t>een 
useful  than  those  of  its  sister  institution:    and  il 
lumes  in  quarto  ah'cady  published  by  thera  fovm  t  Tsmaoj? 
addition  to  the  history  of  Spain.     3,  the  Academy  of  the 
Kino  Arts,  instituted  in  I73S,  holds  weekly  n3e»et'    -     *  •' 
rooms  in  the  street  of  Alcalfi,  but  it  has  hitherlu 
or  nothing:  lastly,  tho  Academy  of  Medidne. 
tanical  garden,  well  slocked  with  exotic  plarii 
delightful  spot  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  much  ii 
attached  to  the  establishuient  are  various  profe 
lecture     upon    botany,    agriculture,    and    geolo?T 
Museum   of    Natural    History   in    the    Calle     ' 
is  not  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
it  certainly  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  mineoU  inus 
tho  Spanisih  dominions  in  America,  but  they  are  bsdij  »**■ 
rant^ed,and  worse  kept.  It  conttujis  however  the  interctfB^ 
skeleton  of  the  Megatherium  described  by  Cuvier. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  Prado  is  the' National  Gslkff* 
a  noble  building  of  colossal  dimensions,  with  a  besuttfol 
Tuscan  portico  and  Doric  colonnades.     The  c^lh^Jion  d 
paintings  which  it  contains  has  been  lately  pronounced  hf 
competent  judges  to  possess  a  greater  number  at  goij4p*^ 
tures  with  fewer  bad  ones  than  any  other  gallery  in  Europe. 
The  Anuoury,  a  fine  building  of  the  time  of  Philip  11.,  ceo - 
tains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  armour  is  i 
Europe,  especially  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  or  tho  fine  timiafif  J 
Benvenuto  Cellini.     There  are  several   compleie  iuit»«fj 
armour,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ferdinand  V..  Ghidn 
v.,  the  Great  Cnptain,  John  of  Austria,  Garcia  di  ^ 
and  other  illustrious  Spaniards.     The  most  inlc: 
all  perhaps  is  a  coat  of  mail  with  the  name  and  iht  jtrmi^j 
Isabella  upon  it,  which  she  is  said  to  have  worn  in  her  cUfr 
puign.^  against  the  Moors.     An  account  of  this  collsetioS 
wilh  drawings  of  the  best  pieces  of  armour,  is  now  iiicoOi»_ 
of  publication. 

Madrid  has  twoBmall  theatres,  'La  Crux*  and  *Pfl 
both  nianaged  by  the  Ayuntamienio,  or  municipal  i 
tion,  where  Italian  operas  and  Spanish  plays  are  altej 
acteil.    Another,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  caUed  U^ 
*  Toatro  de  Oriente,'  has  been  lately  built  in  the  ciotlf« 
the  souare,  opposite  to  the  royal  palace,  but  ji  itiU  tfl' 
ni&hea  for  want  of  funds* 
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The  inhabitante  of  Madrid  repair,  every  Monday  during 
the  season,  to  a  vast  amphitheatre  outside  of  the  gate  of 
Alcala,  where  the  favourite  spectacle  of  bull-fights  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  police  of  Madrid  is  not  good.  The  streets  arc  ge- 
nerally dirty,  and  the  approaches  to  the  city  sometimes 
blotrkcd  up  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  city  has  no  common 
sewers.  Notwitlistanding  the  great  number  of  fountains, 
the  want  of  good  water  is  severely  felt  in  summer.  The 
city  iti^elf  is  considered  to  be  extremely  unhealthy ;  and  if 
Philip  II.  chose  it  for  his  residence  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  as  we  are  told, 
Madrid  must  have  undergone  a  complete  change  since  that 
time.  The  hharp  winds  which  blow  from  the  Guadarrama 
mountains   in   winter  produce   the  endemic  pulmonia  or 

-  pneumonia,  which  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours.     A  sort 
of  colic,  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  like- 

^      wise  a  prevalent  complaint  in  summer. 

Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  and 

Bome  are  amply  provided  with  funds;  but  the  management 
m^     having  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  funds 

have  been   spent  in  build in:^  monasteries   and  churches, 

-  rather  than  applied  to  the  charitable  purposes  intended  by 
=  the  donors.  An  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  patroniited  by  the  government,  has  recently 
been  C9tablishe<l  outside  of  the  city,  for  the  reception  of 
beggars,  who  were  formerly  objects  of  horror  and  disgust  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid. 

On  the  -z.Ud  of  March,  1 808,  Madrid  was  entered  by  the 
French  troops  under  Murat,  and  the  ro\  al  family  was  decoyed 
into  France.  The  heroir  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
on  the  2nd  of  May  of  the  same  year  obliged  the  French  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  aroused  the  whole  Spanish  nation. 
Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  Napoleon  in  person  in  De- 
cember following,  and  by  his  brother  Joseph  in  lb09. 

Madrid  has  little  manufacturing  industry.  A  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  and  another  of  tapestry  are  both  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown. 

(Laborde's  Plew  of  Spai'n^  vol.  iii. ;  Jl'affe  ArtMco 
de  E*piiHa^  vol.  vi. ;  Alinano,  Dicciof/ario  Geogra/iro  de 
EspaHa  y  Portusal,  vol.  v. ;  Quintana,  Grividcza  de.  Miidrid; 
Capt.  Cook's  SkptcJies  in  Sfum;  and  chielly,  Mesonero, 
Manual  de  Madrid.) 

MADRIGAL,  in  music,  an  unaccompanied  vocal  com- 
posii ion, sometimes  in  three  parts,  but  commonly  in  more; 
and  QA  the  true  madrigal  is  written  in  what  is  termed  the 
learned  style — aboundinp^  in  points  of  the  fugal  or  imitation 
kind — it  is,  almost  necessarily,  as  much  the  produce  of 
study  as  of  genius.  Morley — himself  a  renowned  writer  of 
madrigals— says  that  in  this  sort  of  composition  '  no  point 
ia  to  be  long  stayed  upon,  but  once  or  twice  driven  through 
all  the  parts,  and  sometimes  reverted  [inverted],  and  so  to 
the  close,  then  taking  another.  And  that  kind  of  handling 
points  is  most  esteemed  when  two  parts  go  one  way,  and 
two  another  way,  and  most  commonly  in  tenths  or  thirds. 
Likewise  the  more  variety  of  points  be  showed,  the  more  is 
the  madrigal  esteemed:  and  withal  you  must  bring  in  fine 
bindings  (sincopations)  and  strange  closes,  accx)rding  as 
your  ditty  shall  move  you.  Also  in  compositions  of  six  parts 
(or  five)  you  must  have  an  especial  care  of  causing  your 
parts  to  give  place  one  to  another,  which  you  cannot  do 
without  resting;  nor  can  you  cause  them  to  rest  till  they 
have  expressed  that  part  of  the  dittying  which  they  have 
begun/    {Treatise,  ij'JZ.) 

The  madrigal  is  to  be  traced  to  a  ver)*  early  period  in  the 

liistory  of  vocal  music  in  parts  :  to  the  Flemings  we  are  in- 

^ted  for  its  birth,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

'toiy,  and  the  Italians  took  it  up  shortly  after,  with  what 

-SBcoeM  the  names  of  Palest rina,  Marenzio,  Conversi,  Fer- 

^tti,  &c.,  will  bear  witness.   Nor  were  the  English  deficient 

■*n  emulation  or  slow  in  manifesting  it;  Morley's  first  book 

-.^madrigals  was  published  in   1594,  Weelkes's  in   1J97, 

'  ^^ilbye's  in  15DS,  Bonnet's  in  1599,  and  only  a  few  years 

^*tor,  John  Want's  and  Orlando  Gibbons's  appeared.   Dow- 

***ld*8  and  Ford's  lovely  compositions,  the  former  published 

*^   1597,  and  the  later  in  1607,  have  the  title  of  madrigal 

***»*towed  on  them,  but  they  are  more  properly  part-songs, 

^y   what  would  now  be  called  glees.    And  here  it  may  not 

**U  improper  to  say,  that  we  are  among  the  many  who  are 

Sc    opinion  that  the  English  madrigalists  have  no  superiors. 

^  ^*  which  we  will  add,  that  for  the  preservation  of  this  high 

^.^^r  of  composition,  the  art  has  long  been,  and  still  con- 

^**ue»  to  be,  indebted  to  the  Madrigal  Society ,  a  club,  coa- 
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t  sisting  chiefly  of  amateurs,  founded  in  London  in  1741,  and 
which,  by  zeal  and  perseverance,  has  succeeded  in  diflTusing 
throughout  the  British  Lsles  a  taste  for  a  species  of  music 
as  delightful  as  it  is  scientific,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
choral  societies  already  existing,  or  springing  up,  in  all  our 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns. 

Every  attempt  to  fix,  with  anv  precision,  tlie  cerivation  of 
this  word,  has  been  balHed.  \tenage  thniks  that  Mandra^ 
*a  sheep-fold,'  is  its  source,  for  he  supposes  it  to  have  been* 
in  its  origin,  a  pastoral  song.  Biahop  lluet  ccnsiders  it  a 
corru])tion  of  Martegaux,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  of  Provence,  who,  according  to  a  leai  nod  French 
writer,  excelled  in  the  species  of  poelicTal  compoiition  called 
the  Madrigale.  Dr.  Burney  agrees  with  Doni,  who  derives 
it  from  Alia  Madrp,  the  first  words  of  certain  short  hymns 
addressed  to  the  Virgin.  And  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  town  in  Spain  named  Madrigal.  But  all 
these  conjectures — for  they  amount  to  no  more— are 
merely  plausible,  and  we  only  offer  them  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  satisfactory  etymology. 

MADURA,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Java.  This 
strait  is  sufiiciently  deep  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to  pass 
through,  but  the  guidance  of  a  pilot  well  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  is  required  for  that  pur])ose.  Madura  lies  between 
6°  58'  and  7°  3o'  S.  lat.,  and  between  1 10'  20'  and  111°  50' 
E.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  90  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  17  miles.  ITie  island  is  politically 
divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is  nominally  under 
the  government  of  a  ?iative  chief,  but  the  whole  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Java.  These 
divisions  are:— Bangkalan,  occupying  the  western;  Pama- 
kassan,  the  centre;  and  Sumanap,  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  island.  Each  division  contains  a  town  or  capital,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  district.  In  the  year  1746  the  Dutch  ex- 
ercised so  much  authority  over  the  chiefs  or  panumbahans 
of  Madura,  that  they  settled  the  order  of  succession,  and 
obliged  them  to  pay  a  tribute,  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  the  products  of  the  country.  For  some  services  rendered 
to  the  Dutch  government  in  1825,  during  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Java,  the  chief  of  Sumanap  received  the  title  of 
sultan. 

The  population  of  Madura  in  1815,  according  to  a  census 
made  by  the  English  government,  which  was  then  in  iho 
possession  of  the  island,  was  218,659  souls,  of  whom  6344 
were  natives  of  China.  The  inhabitants  reside  in  villages, 
of  which  there  are  about  1100  in  the  island.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  resembles  very  nearly  that  of  their  Java- 
nese neitrhbours;  but  they  are  more  warlike,  and  are  more 
readily  disciplined  as  soldiers :  they  speak  a  peculiar  dialect, 
which  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  in  use  in  Java. 
The  religion  of  the  Madurese  is  Brahminical,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands  is  prevalent. 

The  soil  of  Madura  is  fertile,  and  profluces  abundance  of 
fine  rice,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Java,  Bufialoes  and 
sheep  are  also  bred  for  exportation,  and  a  coni>iderablo 
quantity  of  coconut  oil  is  also  prepared  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  principal  export-trade  of  the  island  consists 
of  salt,  many  cargoes  of  which  are  taken  every  year  to  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  (Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago.) 

MyEANDER.    [Anatolia.] 

M.«CE'NAS,  CAIUS  CFLNIUS,  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  onler  (HoraL,  Cann.  i.  20,  5 ;  Velleius  Paterc, 
ii.  88;  Tac.,i^/i/i.vi.  11),  and  was  descended  from  an  antient 
Etruscan  family  (Herat.,  Carm.  i.  1,  1 ;  iii.  29,  1 ;  Serm. 
i.  6, 1 )  at  Arretium.  (Liv.,  x.  3.)  The  cognomen  Maecenas 
is  (leri\ed,  according  to  Varro,  from  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (De  Ling.  Lot.,  vii..  end.)  We  are  ifrnorant  of  the 
place  and  time  of  his  birth ;  but  he  appears  to  have  received 
a  superior  education,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language.  (Hor.,  Carm.  iii.  8,5;  tpisL  L  19,  1.) 
He  early  became  acquainted  with  Octaviauus  (Augustus 
Cajsar),  and  continued  thiough  his  life  an  intimate  friend 
and  chief  adviser  of  that  cmjieror.  While  Augustus  wan 
engaged  in  opposing  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  also  during 
many  of  his  other  wars,  Maecenas  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  city ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  prudence  and  sagacity  that  peace  was 
preserved  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Augustus.  (Tac., 
ylnn.,  vi.  1 1 ;  Dio.,  xlix.l6 ;  Seneca,  Epist.  114;  Hor.,  Carm. 
iii.  29,  25 :  and  LxpiDi.)  Meocenas  is  said  to  have  dissuaded 
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Augustus  ftora  Ms  purpose  of  restoring  tbc  an  lien  t  Roman 
conslitution,  which  Augustus  however  could  never  have 
seriously  mtendecL  (Sueton,  Ociav.,  29;  Senecn,  Dv  BretK 
Viti  5.)  M£p€enflfl  \v:i!4  held  in  the  greatest  honour  hy  Au- 
gustus, although  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears  I 
to  have  beeo  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  I 
priiicipallyo\^iug  tothe  intrigues  of  his  wife  Tereutia  {Tac, 
ii>?/i./iu.  30:  Dio.,  liv.  19»  Iv.  7);  hut  he  was  probably  ro- 
oeived  into  fs ivour  again  before  his  death,  which  happened 
'»  a  8,  four  )ears  afler  llial  ef  Agrippa.  Mnecenas  enjoyed 
IHfith  Agrippa  ihe  full  eon Rdence  of  Augustus,  and  hiJi 
'  death  was  con  spidered  by  Augustus  a*^  an  irreparable  loss. 
(Seneca^  De  Berie/i.,  vi,  32,)  If  we  may  believe  a  tale  re- 
lated by  Dioii»  he  sometimes  rebuked  the  emperor  v,  ith  the 
utmost  freedom  (Iv,  7). 

Maecenas  was  a  great  patron  of  literature;  and  it  wa4 
I  principally  owing  lo  his  assistance  and  support  that  Virgil 
und  Horace  were  raised  fiom  a  state  of  poverty  and  indigence, 
[  and  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  poetry.  They  were 
[both  admitted  lo  his  friendship,  and  Horace  in  particular 
Lap  pears  lo  have  lived  on  l4:rmB  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
[with  him. 

The  health  of  Majcenos  was  not  cood  (Pliny»  H.  N>,  vii. 
I  52),  and  was  probably  injured  hy  nis  luxurious  and  vo- 
ilupluoua  habits*  (Sen.,  EpisL  120;  Juv.,  xii.  39;  Petron., 
[  81 ;  Dio.,  liv.  30 ;  Tac.,  Ann,,  I  54 ;  Plutarch,  Erotica,  c.  16.) 
[He  lived  in  a  magnilicent  house  on  the  Esquitine  Hdl,  from 
r  which  Nero  is  sa^d  to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of  Rome. 
l<Suet.,  iVifrrj,  c.  38;  Seu„  Epiit,  114  ) 

MtDceuas  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which  have  come 

['down  to  us.  Their  loss  however  is  not  much  lo  be  deplored, 

[•ince,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  anticnt  writers, 

Nhey  were  written  in  a  very  artificial  and  affecled  manner* 

(Suet,,  Octav.,  o.  86 ;  Sen.»  EpijtL  114 ;  Tac,  Dial,  dg  Orai,, 

je.  26»  who  speaks  of  the  calamistrox  Mt^cenaiis,)      They 

(»llgistcd  of  poems,  tragedies  (one  entitled  '  Prometheus/ 

(id  another  'Oeiavia*),  a  hisstory  of  the  wars  of  Augn^tus 

f(Hor.,  Carm^  \\.  12,  9),  and  a  symposium,  in  which  Virgil 

[  and  Horace  were  intruduced.     (Servius  on  Virg.  .4?7i.,  viii, 

3KLI   The  few  frocnaents  which  remain  of  these  works  have 

been  collected  an3   published   by  Lion  under   the  title  wf 

*  Mtccynatiaua,  sivedc  C- Cilnii  Maccenatis  Vitael  Moribus/ 

Goningen.  WH* 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Ihe  *  Saturnalia*  of  Macrobius 

(ii.  4),  in  which  he  gives  an  extract  of  a  letler  from  Au 

gust  us   lo  Masccnas,  in  which   the  emperor   ridicules   the 

!  Btyle  of  his  fnend:  *  Vale,  mel  gentium,  melcule,  ebur  ex 

Eiriitria,  lafer  (laccr?)  Aretinum,  adamas  supernas,  Tibe- 

rinum  margantum,  Cilniorum  smaragde,  jaspis  flgulorum, 

btii'ylle  Pojsenoj,  carbuncujom  habeas,  *iva  trwrt^w  w&vra 

uuKitypa  (Vi'rt  ffwrtiifiii  'wavra  ^iak^y^ara?)  mcBcharum.' 

MAELSTROM.     rTRONDHEiM.l 

M.^iNU'RA,  or  MENU'RA.    Dr.  Shawns  and  Dr.  La- 

tham'ii  nam©  for  a  singulai'  genus  of  birda,  whose  place  in 

the  system  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  among 

ornitliologisls. 

In  '  Au  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South 
(Wales,  from  its  first  setilorncni  in  Jauuar)*,  1788.  to  Au- 
gust, I  801,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  are  addi-d  sumo  particular*  of 
New  Zealand,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  MSS.  of 
[  Xieut.-Govcnior  King:  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  by 
Captain  Flinders  and  Mr»  Baa^s  &^*.  &c.,  abstracted  from 
the  Journ:*l  of  Mr.  Ba^s^  by  Lieut*  Collins  of  the  Royal 
Marines,*  &c.  (4to,  *2vols.»  1802,  London),  it  appears  that  in 
I  Jauuary,  1798.  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  cer- 
tain Irishmen  to  go  out  fv>r  the  discovery  of  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  the  governor,  afler  ineffectuiilly  trying  corporal 
punishment,  determined,  with  a  view  of  checking  ihe  spirit 
of  emigration,  to  convince  these  Irish  by  their  own  expe- 
rience of  the  danger  and  difllculties  which  attended  it,  and 
I  accordingly  he  caused  four  of  the  strongest  and  hardiest 
among  them  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  and  properly  pre- 
pared fur  a  journey  of  discovery.  They  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  three  men,  upon  whom  the  governor  knew  ho 
fsauld  depend,  and  who  were  to  lead  them  back  when  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  with  iht'ir  journey  over  the  worst  and 
roost  dangerous  part  of  the  country,  A  conspiracy  to  raur- 
der  the  guides  was  discovered,  and  couulerarted  by  the 
addition  of  four  soldiers  to  the  guides,  and  on  the  14lh  they 
set  off  from  Paramatta.  On  the  24lh  the  soldiers  returned 
with  three  of  ihe  deputies,  whoi  having  gained  the  foot  of 
the  first  mountains,  were  m  completely  sick  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the  proapect  b<;for©  them,  that  they  requested  to 


return  with  the  soldiers,  whose  mission  here  termlntilad. 
The  three  persons  who  bod  been  sent  out  witb  lli<»  Imb- 
men  returned  on  the  9lb  of  Februar)'.  *  On  arraugring  theif 
courses  and  distances  on  paper,  they  appeared  to  bate  irv 
veiled  in  a  direction  south-west  three^fourths  west  about 
140  miles  from  Paramatta.  They  brought  in  with  them 
one  of  the  birds  which  they  had  named  pheasants,  hot 
which,  on  examination,  appeared  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Bird 
of  Paradise.  The  size  of  this  curious  and  handsome  bi;d 
was  that  of  a  common  hen ;  llie  colour  a  reddish-bUck,  lb« 
bill  long,  the  legs  black  and  very  strong.  The  tad,  aboat 
two  feet  in  length,  was  formed  of  several  fealUem,  two  of 
which  were  the  principal,  having  the  interior  sides  tcalloptd 
alternately  ofadeeper  or  lighter  reddish-brown  inclininf 
to  orange,  shading  gently  into  a  while  or  silver  colour  nesLt 
the  stem,  crossing  each  other,  and  at  the  very  extremity 
terminating  in  a  broad  black  round  fiinsbing.  The  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  the  scallops  did  not  proceed  from  any  prt- 
ciae  change  in  the  colour  itself,  but  from  the  texture  of  ibe 
feather,  which  was  alternately  thicker  and  thinner.  Tbf 
fibres  of  the  outer  side  of  the  stem  were  narrow,  and  of  • 
lead  colour.  Two  other  feai  hers  of  equal  leoglh,  and  ofi 
blueish  or  lead  colour,  lay  within  those;  very  narrow,  tod 
having  fibres  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  Many  <>th« 
feathers  of  the  same  length  lay  within  tho^e  again,  which 
were  of  a  pale  greyish  colour^  and  of  the  most  delicate  tei- 
ture,  resembling  more  the  skeleton  of  a  feather  thin  «  jNpr- 
fect  one/  Lieut,  Collins  then  gives  a  figure  of  ibe  bird 
'  from  the  pencil  of  a  capital  artist,'  which  seems  to  bftt« 
been  handed  down  from  author  to  author,  and  is  ioted 
upon  Ihe  whole  correct,  with  the  natne  of  Mttnuht  Hf^ 
perbar 

M.  Temmiuck  arranged  the  form  under  Ma  ottleraflQ* 
sectivorous  Birds  (Irtsfictiporest),  among  thoTbnisheSy  p^iaf 
it  aposiiion  between  Cinclus  and  Piila. 

Ciivier  does  not  ditTer  much  in  his  views  from  M-  T«D* 
minck ;  for  he  places  it  among  his  great  group  of  JhMiffmtr 
(Cnvier's  2uil  order),  and  it  standS  in  the  *Rdgiie  Antmil* 
in  the  following  reltitjve  position:  *  Oriolu^^  Olfmmfv, 
Mfpnura,  Moiaciiiu* 

M.  Vieilbt  differs  almost  entirely  from  both  Tenjminck 
and  Cuvier;  for»  tliough  he  includes  it  in  his  second  ofdrr, 
wlut'h  coricsponds  wfth  the  Imesmreg  of  Mr.  Vigora.  lh« 
Liftifen  stand  in  M.  Vieillot's  *  Analyse'  at  ihe  extreniily  of 
that  order,  and  near  the  groups  of  Columba  and  Pisnetdpt, 

Illi«er,  in  his  Prodfomus,  arranged  it  tiraoiig  Ihe  Baiont^ 

Before  v\o  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  Ihe  views  of  mom 
modem  authors,  it  is  right  to  put  the  reader  in  posseawn 
(I  f  C  u  V  ic  r' »  de  s^cr  t  p  ( io  n ,  w  it h  h  is  reason s  fo  r  c  1  *^«f  d 

as  he  dtd.     He  t^aya  that  the  siseof  thebi  .less 

than  that  of  a  common  pheasant)  has  caused  U  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Gallmaceouiii  Birds,  but  that  it  belongs  tr i- 
dfutly  to  Ihe  Passerine  order  from  its  feet,  wbo»e  Ion 
(exci'ptin:?  the  irst  articulation  of  the  external  and  isiddh 
toe)  are  separated,  while  the  form  approaches  the  Thnttbrt 
iMeri69\  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  which  is  irinngujaral 
its  base,  elonjjated,  and  a  little  compressed,  and  notched 
towurds  its  point,  the  membranous  nostrils  are  large tt)d 
partially  covered  with  feathers  as  in  the  Jays.  Mamure^  h« 
adds,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  great  tail  of  the  mat^ 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  the  three  sorts  of  feathers  ibit 
compose  it.  The  twelve  ordinary'  feathers  are Tery  Jonj;.  with 
loose  and  very  distant  barbs ;  two  more  in  the  midale  an* 
furnished  on  one  side  only  with  close-set  barbs,  ^nd  two 
external  ones  are  curved  in  the  form  of  on  8,  or  tike  the 
branches  of  a  lyre,  wliose  internal  barba,  which  are  largf 
and  close^set,  represent  a  broad  ribbon,  while  the  exiemil 
ones  are  very  short  and  do  not  become  enlarged  tdl  towtfdi 
the  end  of  the  feathers.  The  female  bat  only  tw«lvf 
feathers  of  the  ordinary  structure, 

Mr.  Vigors  {Linn,  tram,,  vol.  xiv.X  who  aUod<4 
position  assigned  to  the  bird  by  the  authors  nbott 
tioned,  places  it  at  the  extreme  of  his  third  order  (i^OlOfwIi^ 
among  his  family  of  Cracid^p,  for  reasons  which  tht  iiadtfi 
will  find  stated  in  a  former  volume.  [Cracid.«,  roLtiiitJ 
p.  128.1 

M.  Lesson  speaks  of  the  position  of  the  Mofnuraul^ 
from  being  fixed,  and  though  he  follows  Cuvier  in  pitfing 
it  among  the  I\is$er^auT,  he  observes  that  some  autbofi 
think  that  it  would  staud  better  at  the  side  of  MezopoduUt 
in  the  Gallinaceous  order.  After  quoting  the  words  oT^* 
vier  given  above*  he  Fays,  *The  Msenura  has  their^ 
arranged  sometimes  among  the  gallinaceous  birds  utid 
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^Mq  oF  the  lyre-Pheasant  or  Phfasani  of  the  TFoods,  ond 
P^^ticoes  at  the  end  of  Uie  Ca/flO^  [HrrnxBiLL.  vol.  xii.] 
n^  VHg  Moazim  [Cracid.«,  vol.  vii».»  p.  132].  a«  M,  Vieillot 
hifi-^c^^^l^  it,  while,  scientifically  speaking,  it  is  near  thi? 
sr^t^es  that  Majium  ongbt  to  take  its  place,  though  it 
^t»  distinctly  (Vom  them  in  the  form  of  the  body/ 

Swainson   ('Cladv;tfication  of  Birds/  \*ot  n\,   1837} 

»a  to  tlie  place  a^&igned  to  Ma^nura  and  Mes^apodiits  by 

igora,  and  says  that  they  cei  tainly  accord  more  with 

"^Wiuily  than  with  any  other  group  uf  the  GaUinacea.s 

^^ainson  observes  that  both  these  genera  have  the 

^ric*>mmonly  large,  and  that  both  seem  to  represent  the 

^rial  genus  Orthonyx,  a  biid  indeed  scarcely  larger 

H  sparrow,  but  Oj^eeing  in  the  very  remarkable  scan- 

.,^^^  character  of  having  the  three  fore  toes  of  nearly  the 

1  ^^^  Sine.    'If,'  continues  Mr.  Swainaon,  'Ihe  Craddie,  as 

'it'vep  is  the  scansorial  family  of  the  Rasores^  this  sin- 

malogy  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in  two 

^      41,  repiesenlin<]f  the  same  tribes/     In  the  synopsis  at 

^WhiuI  of  the  volume  Mr.  Swainson  cancels  the  term  Cra- 

^itt,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  the  family  Megapudin<E 

TMegiipodidsB?),  remarking,  tnat  us  he  has  every  reason  to 

tu'tir  « ,  fiom  an  attentive  study  of  tliis  family,  that  Crax 

errant  genus  he  has  thought  tt  better  to  correct  Im 

error,  and  to  name  Ihe  whole  from  that  group  which 

lione  of  the  chief  types;  and  he  makes  3f<7fiura  the  Orst 

10 us  uf  hii  •  Family  MegapodinWt  Great/ooti,^  with  the 

*  wing 

*enmc   Character. — Bill  moderate,  depressed  at  the 

,  straight ;  the  tip  obsolelely  notched.     NostriU  naked 

i&d  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  bill-     Feet  very  large, 

Alrong  and  robust;  nearly  all  the  anterior  toes  equal;  the 

claws  enormous  for  the  ^ize  of  the  bird»  obtuse,  and  shghtly 

V     Winet  short*     Tail  very  long,  lyre-shaped;  the 

>  singularly  developed.    The  typicat  or  conirostral 

i  uf  the  whole  family. 

rxample,  ^Jknwrrt  mperha^  .Iftenura  Lyra  or  LyrcUa^ 
nura  Novee  Hollanait^,  Shaw,  lath.,  MtBnura  para- 
iiea*  VieiiL,  the  only  species  known. 

DeMnption, —  Lieutenant  CoUina,  in  the  work  above 
,  ^iives»  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume/ a  more 
and  ornithological  description  (with  which  he  had 
been  'favoured')  than  that  stated  above.  The  second  de- 
seriplion  is  as  follows.  '  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  has 
been  named  the  Ma^nura  Mumrbot  is  stmif^ht,  having  the  . 
lio^triU  in  the  centre  of  the  beak.  The  base  of  the  upper 
mftfidible  is  furnished  with  hairs  like  feathers  turning  down ; 
tllo  upper  mandible  is  at  the  base,  somewhat  liku  that  itf 
tli<i  pi|^n.  The  eye  is  a  dark  haiteh  with  a  bare  space 
around  il.  The  tliroat  and  chin  are  of  a  dark  rufous  colour; 
tbc  reiit.  With  the  body»  of  a  dusky  grey.  The  feathers  on 
the  rump  are  longer  than  those  of  Ihe  body,  and  more 
dividecL  The  colour  of  the  wings,  which  aie  concave,  is 
dark  rufous.  The  legs  and  claws  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  hirtl,  particularly  the  claws.  The  outwani  toe  is  con- 
nected With  the  middle  one  as  far  a.i  the  first  joint.  The 
tail  is  lonz,  and  composed  of  three  different  sorts  of  feathers, 
of  which  tiie  upper  aide  is  of  a  dark  grey,  with  ferruginous 
ftpota.  The  first  two  lower  feathers,  which  are  a  little 
curved  in  two  directionst  are  beneath  of  a  pearly  colour,  en- 
riched with  several  crescent-shaped  spaces,  of  a  rich  rufous 
and  black  colour.  The  laminee  are  un webbed,  turned 
round  toward  the  extremity,  and  ornamented  with  a  black 
bar,  the  breadth  of  an  inch*  and  fringed  at  the  end.  The 
abafl  of  the  second,  which  is  likewise  long,  is  fringed  with 
k>ng  hair-like  filaments;  and  the  third*  which  is  also  long 
aad  curvetl.  is  phiraed  on  the  inner  side  only,  except  at  ibe 
extremity,  where  there  are  a  tew  separate*!  filament*  of  a 
dark-grey  colour." 

*  The  female  M^enura  ^uperfm  differs  very  little  from  the 
aiale,  except  in  the  tail,  which  is  composefl  of  twelve 
Ifeiitben,  a  little  curverl  and  plumed,  having  the  upper  side 
dark  rufous  and  grey»  and  the  under  of  a  pearly  colour/ 

The  more  modem  descriptions  of  the  tail  of  the  female 
afaie  it  to  be  f^imnly  brown,  and  composed  of  long  uni- 
Ibrai  feathers,  whicn  are  straight  and  graduated. 

Notwithstanding  the  sombre  hues  of  this  extraordinary 
lHrd»  the  maf^ificenee  and  peculiar  structure  of  the  beau- 
liAil  tail  of  the  male,  which  imitates  the  form  of  an  antient 
Grecian  lyre,  give  it  a  superb  appearance. 

Zoco/i'ly.— New  South  Wales,  principally  in  the  forests  of 

*  This  11  Um  QAtat  adoi^ted  by  If  r.  Smaoaon, 


Eucalyptus  and  Cmmtrina  which  cover  the  Blue  Moun 
tains,  and  in  their  rocky  and  retired  avenues, 

Ha6iYj.— LitnUenant'  Collins  says  that  *  the  following 
parliculars  relating  to  these  birds  were  observed  by  persons 
rcfeulent  in  the  country,  and  who  were  eye-witnesse;*  of  what 
is  licre  told.  They  frcf^uent  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
Ihe  interior;  have  been  seen  to  run  remarkably  fast,  but 
their  tails  are  so  cumbrous  tliat  they  cannot  tly  in  a  direct 
line.  They  sing  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  begitining 
fioni  the  time  when  they  quit  the  valley,  until  they  attain 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  whore  they  scrape  together  a  small 
hillock  with  their  tail  spread  over  them,  imitnting  succes- 
sively the  note  of  every  bird  known  in  the  country.  They 
then  return  to  the  valley/  If  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  this  account  as  far  as  relates  to  the  singing,  it  would 
assist  the  views  of  those  who  would  place  Mce'ftuta  near  the 
Thruahes;  among  the  gallinaceous  bird;^,  sinking,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  as  applied  to  birds,  is  not 
known.  But  this  sort  of  statements,  taken  as  thej  mostly 
are  fram  the  relation  of  those  who  are  not  very  careful  as 
to  the  truth  of  their  communications,  if  they  can  only  sur* 
prise  and  please  their  auditors,  must  be  received  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  The  *  song  *  is  not  corroborated  by 
subsequent  observers* 

Mr.  Calcy  informed  Mr  Vigors,  that  from  the  observa- 
tions he  was  enabled  to  make  on  these  biids  during  his  stay 
in  New  Holland,  it  was  his  opinion  that  these  birds  were 
gallinaceous.  Mr.  Caley  generally  found  them  in  Hocks, 
and  for  the  most  part  on  the  ground.  M.  Lesson  states  that 
ihey  come  forth  in  the  evening  and  the  morning,  remaining 
quiet  during  the  day  on  the  trees  whereon  they  perch.  He 
says  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  ihat 
he  only  saw  two  skins  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  New 
Sou  lb  Wiilea.  Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that  chief-justice 
Field  of  Gibraltar,  who  was  long  a  resident  in  New  Hol- 
land, assured  him  (Mr.  S.)  that  M^nura  in  all  its  habits  vias 
a  gallinaceoui  bird,  living  on  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
and  being  very  fond  of  rolling  in  tlie  dust. 
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Ummjm.  fopvbs,  th«  tftv^laa  (umI*). 
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Suiuourtbo  tail-featlH*n  of  Mvtinm  «ui>ctbiiu 

Mr.  Betinelt  m  hk  *  Wanderings  m  Now  South  Wales,* 
&.t%  reraaika  that  ihis  *  Native  Wood- Phca?.aiil,*  t>r  *  Ljro 
Bud'  uf  the  eolonista;  llie  *  B^Iecli-Beleck'  and  *  Bal An- 
gara' of  t!ie  aborigitml  tribc^  is  [\lmndaut  about  the  inoyii- 
tain-ran jies  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  tail  feathers  are 
detached  entire  frora  the  bird,  and  are  sold  in  the  ishops  at 
Sydney  in  |)air8.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  ihat  the  price  was 
formerly  low ;   but  now  tliat  I  lie  bird,  hum  continued  de- 

*  it  ruction,  has  beeorae  rare,  their  tails  fetch  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings  the  pair.  About  the  ranges  however  of  the 
Tutual  country,  wliere  they  have  been  seldom  destroyed, 
they  are  more  frequently  seen. 

The  same  author  states  that  it  bus  its  youn^  in  Decem- 
ber, the  feeasoii  wbcii  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  colony  are 
►  "produced,  and  can  be  then  procured  wit!i  facility.     *It  is/ 
"  isay«  Mr.  Bennett  in  continuation,  *  a  bird  of  heavy  Hight 
but  swift  of  foot.     On  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sportsman 

*  it  runs  with  ranidity,  aided  by  the  wings  in  getting  over 
'  logs  of  wood,  r(>cks,  or  any  obstruction  to  its  progress ;  it  sel- 
dom flies  into  trees,  except  to  roosti  and  then  rises  only 
from  branch  to  branch:  they  build  in  old  hollow  trunks  of 

'  trees  which  arc  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  of 
'rocks;  the  nest  is  forme<l  merely  of  dried  grass  or  dried 
*» leaves  wraped  together ;  the  female  lays  from  twelve  to 
^'flixteen  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  few  scattered  blue 

*  spots;  the  youn^  are  difficult  to  catch,  as  they  run  with 
rapidity,  concealing  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  bushes. 
The  Lyre  P^ieasant,  ondesscending  from  high  trees,  on  which 

*ii  parches,  has  been  seen  to  (I v  ^^mne  distance;  it  is  mare 
often  observed  during  the  early  nouns  of  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evenings,  than  during  ilie  heat  of  the  day.  Like  all 
the  ^aUinaceous  tribe,  it  fecratehes  about  the  ground  and 
roots  of  trees,  to  pick  up  seeds,  insects,  kc.  The  aborigines 
decorate  their  greasy  )ock^,  in  addition  to  the  emu  feathers, 
with  the  splendid  tail  feathers  of  this  bird,  when  they  can 
pro<mre  them,' 

Mr.  Bennett  laments  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  races 
of  aniraaU  found  in  a  nevvcouiUry,  ana  which  are  pursued* 
^hetlier  useful  or  dnngeroua,  even  to  extermination.  He 
alatei  Ihut  in  the  8«tiled  portA  of  the  colonyi  the  harmlesa 


1 


kanf(aroo5  and  erauiiiare  mrely  seen,  when  ihef  iDt|1it 
be  domesticated  about  the  halntaiions*    *The  «anie 
he  adds,  *  applies  to  the  Lyre  Phea&ant.     Why  are  th*y 
dome.stieaied,  before,  by  extermuiation,  Ihey  ate  liMt  lom 
for  ever  ?  * 

We  trust  that  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some 
dividual  who  will  not  suffer  the  lo^  to  lake  place 
himself  to  import  these  moirniflcent  birds.  "1 
live  in  this  Country,  as  well  as  the  Emu» 
with  ordinoi-y  care,  there   can  be   little  doubt;    ao 
wouhi  form  a  slrikiui^  addition  to  our  aviaries, — peiiia^ 
even  to  unr  homestead-*. 

I\Ll*:crriS,  P.\LUS,     [Azof?.  Ska  or.] 

Mj-ERA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  fur  a  geniis  of  Amp 
crustaceans. 

Example,  Mfr-ra  ^mmmnna^  Leach  (Cancer  Gw 
^ros^imurfiLK,  Montagu).     *  Linn.  Trans.,'  ix,,  lab.  4.  t<f,  1 
Very  common  on  the  English  coasts,  where  it  is  found  a&4r 
stones  anil  rocks  at  low  water, 

MAESTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  German  astronotiscr,  han 
about  the  year  154*2,  probably  at  Tiibingen,  in  W^irteiulNi^ 
at  the  university  of  which  place  he  held  the  appointoMiil cf 
profes&or  of  mathematics.  While  resident  in  Italy  he  betSM 
acquainted  with  Galilei,  whose  conversion  frotn  the  dnffr»ftf 
of  Ptoleray  to  that  of  Copernicus  is  partly  nt' 
some  authorities  to  the  arguments  adduced  by 
favour  of  the  hitter.  Upon  his  return  to  G^rtnany  tte  bt- 
came  tutor  to  Kepler,  to  wlsom  he  behaved  with  iflOM 
iiberality;  fyr  notwithstanding  the  great  bcneBt  whitt 
Kepler  must  have  derived  from  his  instmction,  h«?  drchaoj 
acceplingj  any  pecuniary  remunemtioii  wV-*-^^^^  jn^M 
Kepler  does  not  ap|iear  to  hiive  been  wair  ittladt 

towards  him,  for  both  in  his  *Mysrerium  Ci  . j^uaatt,' 

and  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  *  Narrative  of  Hiieticm*  k 
acknowledges  the  groat  encouragement  lie  had  itmnMy 
received  from  his  tutor;  and  at  a  later  period,  vta 
struggling  with  disappointment  and  poverty,  he  pre^wft^ 
him  with  a  hondsrime  silver  cup,  bearing' un 
inscription.  Maesllin  died  at  Tiibingea,  in  i 
]Hiblished  works  are:  l,*De  Stcllfl  nova.*  2» 
rides,  according  Ui  the  Prutenic  Tables  by 
Remold,*  1551.  3, 'Thesis  de  Eelipsibus/  4,  '  f 
et  Demonst ratio  Cometa?  anni  15  77  et  1578/  Tu 
4to.  fj,  *Consideralio  et  Olidervatio  C  — '  ^  ' 
delb.,  1381.     ti,  *  Alterum  Examen  G: 

Tiibino^,,  15S6»4to.    7,  *  Epitome  Astron^ ,^.. 

liilo,  &e.) 

{W^iCb  Bibiiotheca  Brii.;   HuttoD**  Muthematied 
tionary.  &c.) 

MAFFE'L  SCIPIO'NE,  Marquis,  bom  at  Verona 
1C7J,  of  a  noble  thmily,  was   educated   in   ihc  collesit 
Parma,  and  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  p<jefry  tirrd  Inen- 
ture  in  general.     When  the  war  of  the  Spis: 
broke  out,  he  entered   a.s  a  vohuiteer  the  L 
in  which  his  brother  Alessandro  Muffei   held  {'. 
general.     After  pnssint;  some  time  in  Germain 
army  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  devoting  him  l3i 
study.     He  wrote  npon  many  and  various  huIm.    t 
crenerally   wrote   well.     His  principal  work^  are     .. 
Meiope,'  a  tras^edy,  the  first  written  in  ItJihan   which  4?- 
serves  the  name;  it  was  received  with  I'trnt  ;ii»i,!ni^i'    iiA 
went  through  seventy  editions  in  the  u 
*  Verona  lllustrata,'  which  is  the  prinr 
and  full  of  anti«]uarian  and  historical  The  first 

part  contains  a  history  of  Verona  from  ■  ion  to  the 

time  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  second  is  a  htei^ry  history  of 
Verona,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  nativ*?  writer*; 
thothird  is  a  stranger's  guide  to  all  the  rem  bjieli 

in  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood;  in  the  t*  >  latbor 

illustrates  the  Roman. amphitheatre  in  thai  iiTv,  Mhieh  ti 
one  of  the  best  pi*eserved  remains  of  the  kind.     The 


*  tptlClUL'- 

Bfimus 


■ftirti, 


[.-i.  '  U 


wurk  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sound  cnf-    -      •     ?     \htl(ti 
the  various  features  of  the  social,  polit  -eHiil 

state  of  that  part  of  Laly  dunnf«:,i  1  *'  -,    3> 

*  Dull  a  Scienxa  chiamata  Cavall  mled 

to  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  which  he  itvof 

duellmjj.     4,  Tiiree  treatises  against  the  t 

Rrevalent,  in  magic:  *Arte  Mtigiea  dilegna; 
lagvea  distruttn,'  1750;  *  Arte  Magica  an 
MufTei  v^ as  ehurged  by  one  Tartarotti  with  Im 
infidel  because  he  did  not  believe  in  sorcery.     ^,  '  iVattsI^  \ 
del  Teatri  antichi  e  moderni/  in  which  he  took  up  the  tic* 
fauce  of  theatrical  perfortnera  itgaiuit  th#  duftttnmtiMii  «f 
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Father  Concina,  a  Dominican,  who  attributed  to  them  all 
the  corruption  of  the  age.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a  brief 
dated  the  5th  of  October,  175U,  addressed  to  Maffei,  testified 
his  full  approbation  of  this  defence,  saying  that  '  theatres 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  that  the  performances 
ought  to  be  as  much  as  passible  honest  and  decorous.' 

Maffei  had  a  controversy  with  the  Jansenists  on  account 
of  something  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus  [Jaxsknists];  and  alao  because  he  maintained,  against 
two  priests  of  Verona  named  Bailer iui,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
receive  a  moderate  interest  on  a  loan  of  money,  *  Impie^o 
del  Danarc*  The  Jansenist  party,  which  was  powerful  in 
North  Italy,  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  senate  to  exile 
Mafftii,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  But  the  senate 
soon  perceived  their  error,  and  Maffei  was  honourably  re- 
called after  four  months,  and  re-entered  Verona  in  triumph. 

Maffei,  in  union  with  Vallisnieri  and  Zeno,  originated  the 
first  literary  Journal  which  appeared  in  Italy,  '  Giornale  dei 
Letterati,*  begun  in  1710,  and  which  was  continued  till 
1730.  After  the  discontinuance  of  that  journal  he  wrote  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  it  under  the  name  of  '  Osservazioni 
Letterarie,'  of  which  he  published  six  volumes. 

In  1733  Maffei  visited  France,  where  he  collected  the 
materials  for  his  work, '  Gallise  Antiquitatcs,*  which  he 
afterwards  published.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  From  France 
he  visited  England,  and  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
George  II.,  especially  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  very 
fond  of  Italian  literature.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he  also 
visited,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  travelled 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Italy  after 
.  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Maffei  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1755,  being  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  the  well  merited  reputation  of  one  of  the 
flmt  Italian  sdiolars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(Corniani,  S^co/t  della  Letter  at  ura  Italiana;  J, 'Piude' 
monte,  Elogio  di  Scipione  Maffei.) 

There  is  another  but  much  older  writer  of  the  same 
name,  Giovanni  Maffei,  who  wrote  a  *  History  of  the  East 
Indies,'  in  Latin,  in  16  books,  of  which  an  Italian  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Florence  in  1 589. 

MAFkA  is  the  name  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings,  which  contain  a  church,  royal  palace,  and  convent, 
aituated  in  a  bleak  solitary  country  about  20  miles  north- 
'west  of  Lisbon,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 
It  was  founded  by  King  John  V.  in  the  year  1717,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Escurial  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  the  edifice 
forms  a  quadrangle,  measuring  from  east  to  west  7G0  feet, 
BcA  from  north  to  south  670  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the 
west  front  is  a  sort  of  Ionic  hexastyle  portico,  which  leads 
to  the  church ;  and  at  each  side  is  a  pavilion,  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  royal  family,  the  other  for  the  patriarch 
•f  Lisbon  and  mitred  canons.  Another  part  of  the  building 
is  the  monastery,  which  contains  300  cells,  a  college,  and  a 
library,  said  to  consist  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  volumes. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  numerous  columns  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  six  very  fine  columns  of  red  marble,  besides 
large  pannels  and  tables  of  perfectly  black  marble,  highly 
poltshed.  The  number  of  apartments  in  the  whole  building 
18  reckoned  at  806,  and  the  doors  and  windows  at  5200. 
The  whole  of  this  building  is  vaulted  and  covered  over 
with  Hags,  forming  a  vast  terrace.  The  gardens  attached 
to  the  building  are  very  extensive,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall ; 
they  are  well  stored  with  a  variety  of  exotics,  imuorted  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Father  Joam  de  Prado  pub- 
lished a  full  description  of  Mafra  in  1 751.  The  small  town 
of  Mafra  has  grown  up  round  the  monastery.  (Kinsey, 
Portugal  Illustrated ;  Murphv,  Travels  in  Portugal.) 

MAGADOXO,  or  MUKDE'ESHA,  a  town  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  town  is  situated 
about  2°  30'  N.  lat  and  45*^  E.  long.,  and  is  the  only  im- 
portant place  on  the  whole  coast.  The  harbour  is  formed 
»y  a  long  coral  reef,  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Umarween  and  Chamgany ;  the  latter  consists  entirely  of 
tombs.  Umarween  contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stone  houses,  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  with  Arabia.  Its  exports  are  ivory,  gum,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  cloth ;  it  imports  sugar,  dates,  salt-fish, 
arms,  and  slaves.  Its  sovereign  is  dependent  on  the  Iman 
of  Muscat  in  Arabia.  (Owen's  Voyages  to  explore  the 
Shores  qf  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar,) 

MAQAIJIAENS,  FERNANDO,  commonly  but  incoiw  j 


rectly  called  Magellan  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sea-officcrs  of  his  time,  and  as  a  navigator  and  discoverer 
only  inferior  to  Columbus.  He  was  bom  about  1470,  in 
some  place  in  Alemtejo,  and  entered  the  Portuguese  navy 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  after^anls  sent  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  served  for  five  years  under  Alfonso  Albuquerque, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  the  town  of 
Malacca  in  151 1.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  either 
from  discontent,  because  the  recompense  which  he  thought 
due  to  his  services,  and  which  he  had  demanded,  had  been 
refused,  or  through  fear  of  punishment  for  having  embezzled 
some  money  intru8te<l  to  him.  Being  desirous  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  great  enterprise,  and  finding  that  the  nu- 
merous voyages  to  America  had  made  it  evident  that  this 
continent  extended  to  a  great  distance  towards  the  south, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands,  discovered  a  few  years  before,  were  situated 
much  farther  to  the  west,  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbus 
of  sailing  to  Asia  by  a  westerly  course.  According  to  some 
authorities  he  prop<Mcd  the  enterprise  to  King  Emanuel,  who 
rejected  it;  but  others  assert  that  he  made  the  proposal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  it  was  fovour- 
ably  received  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  regent,  and  after- 
wards approved  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  A  squadron  of 
five  vessels,  with  236  men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  Magalhaens  left  S.  Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the 
20th  September,  1519.  His  object  being  to  discover  a  strait 
or  open  sea,  which  would  take  him  to  the  Moluccas,  he 
directed  his  course  with  great  judgment  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Brazil,  and  entered  the  La  Plata  river,  but  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  strait.  He  then  sailed  south- 
ward, along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  S.  Julian  (near  50°  S. 
lat.),  where  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  In  de- 
tecting and  putting  down  this  conspiracy  he  showed  great 
sagacity,  prudence,  and  resolution.  He  discovered  and  entered 
the  strait,  which  bears  his  name,  about  the  end  of  October, 
1520,  and  reached  its  western  extremity  on  the  27th  of  Nov., 
when  he  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  navigated  the  Pacific 
for  3  months  and  20  days  without  finding  an  island,  but  during 
this  course  he  enjoyed  continuous  fair  weather,  with  such 
favourable  winds,  that  he  bestowed  on  this  ocean  the  name 
of  Pacific,  which  it  still  bears.  The  length  of  the  voyage 
however  reduced  the  crew  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  food,  and  they  began  to  suffer  also  from  the  scurvy.  So 
great  wero  their  hiutlships,  that  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  is  firmly  persuaded  that  an  expedi- 
tion round  the  world  would  never  be  undertaken  again ;  and 
indeed  more  than  fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  vo)  age 
of  Magalhaens  and  that  of  Drake  (1577).  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1521,  Magalhaens  arrived  at  a  group  of  islands, 
which  he  called  Los  Ladrones,  from  the  inclination  to 
theft  which  the  inhabitants  displayed.  After  having  re- 
freshed his  crew,  he  continued  his  course  westward,  and  dis- 
covered the  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  he 
called  the  archipelago  of  S.  I..azaro.  He  induced  a  chief- 
tain of  the  island  of  Zeba  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  promising  to  assist  him  in  subduing 
his  enemies.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  chieftain  of  the  small  island  ef  Matan,  but  he 
was  courageously  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  in 
the  contest.  The  command  of  his  vessels  devolved  on  Juan 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  who  conducted  them  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  thence  to  Spain. 

MAGALHAENS,  STRAITS  OF,  commonly  called  the 
Straits  qf  Magellan,  is  the  most  extensive  known  strait  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  length  in  a  straiglit  line  is 
above  200  miles ;  but  if  the  three  great  bends  are  taken  into 
the  account,  it  is  rather  more  than  300  miles.  It  divides 
the  continent  of  South  America  fVom  the  South  American 
Archipelago,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The 
eastern  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  de  las  Virgines  on  the 
continent  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  Ca- 
therine's Foreland,  which  is  on  King  Charles's  Southland, 
the  largest  of  the  islands  composing  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At 
its  western  entrance  are  Cape  Pillar  on  the  south,  on  the 
island  of  South  Desolation,  and  Cape  Victory  on  the  north, 
on  a  small  island  belonging  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  northern  bend  of  the  Strait  approaches 
53°  io'S.lat.and  the  most  southern  inlet,  called  Admiralty 
Sound,  55°  S.  latitude.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait 
is  situated  m  about  68°  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  western  in 
about  74*"  40'. 
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This  stmil  mny  bo  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts.  | 
The  oastern  part  extends  froro  Cap©  di»  las  Virgities  to  Cnpe 
Negro,  and  lU  direction  a»  fur  as  lUe  first  Narrow  ia  nearly 
west,  but  ufterwaula  lo  the  ftouth  of  west.  In  two  placeii 
the  slrait  coiitmcts  to  a  widih  of  five  or  six  miles,  forming 
the  two  NnrrowA,  of  which  the  eailern  in  colled  De  la  Es- 
pcnin^a,  and  ihe  second  that  of  S.  8imou.  It  is  extremely 
difficuU  and  daugeroui  to  pass  ihrovigh  these  Narrows  from 
east  to  west,  us  weBlern  winds  prevail  in  them  nearly  all 
ihe  year  round,  and  the  western  currents,  which  set  through 
Ibem*  Bonietimea  acquire  such  strength  as  to  run  more  than 
seven  roileji  an  hour,  a  rale  which  approaches  the  rapidity  of 
a  mouh Iain-torrent*  The  eaiitern  part  of  the  strait  u  not 
ene umbered  with  islands  and  difl'it.  except  at  it*  western 
extremity  near  Cape  Negro,  where  there  eccura  the  island 
or  Isubella  and  some  srauUer  ones,  as  well  m  some  shoals. 
The  cauntry  on  both  sitles  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is  rather 
level,  except  thai  at  some  disilance  from  the  shore  a  ran|a:e 
of  hills  nses  on  each  side  lo  a  moderate  height,  but  with 
rather  a  precipitous  asc^nL  No  trees  grow  in  ibis  country ; 
tht  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted,  atid  the  gnusa 
course  though  abundant 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  from  Cnpe  Negro  to 
Cape  Froward,  lies  north  and  soulli,  and  i»  the  widest 
part,  extending  in  two  large  inlets,  called  the  Useless  Buv 
and  Adrairally  Sound,  deep  into  King  Charles's  Southland. 
This  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest  to  navtgale,  being 
free  from  islands  and  cliffs,  except  the  large  island  of  Daw- 
son. The  country  on  both  sides  rises  into  high  mountains, 
especially  in  the  neigrhbourhood  of  Cape  Froward  and  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  King  Charleses  Southland.  Some  of  the 
peftks  art  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  occurs  at  abeut 
.150U  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Mount  Sarmiento  on  Tiema 
del  Fuego  attains  the  height  of  6(IU0  feet.  Between 
the  niounlains  there  are  valleys  of  some  extent,  which,  m 
veil  as  the  lower  part  of  the  raounluins  themselves,  are 
covered  with  a  hea\7  growth  of  timber-trees* 

The  western  part  of  the  strait  extends  from  Cape  Froward 
to  Cape  Pdlar,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  and  norlh- 
rest.  This  part  is  very  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of 
,Js  narrowness,  the  widih  varying  between  5  and  *26  miles, 
ind  also  by  reason  of  the  numberless  cliffs  and  islets,  with 
which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are  lined. 
To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  the  north-western 
gales,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  channel 
of  the  strait.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  not  so  high 
as  along  the  central  poriion,  and  rarely  attain  the  snow- 
line; but  their  huge  masses  approach  so  close  to  the  shores 
that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  find  as  much  level 
ground  a*  is  required  to  place  a  boat  upon.  Landlocked 
basins  of  moderate  extent  however  occur  in  several  plates, 
and  afford  safe  harbours.  The  mountains,  whidi  ronsist 
moslly  of  granite  and  greenstone,  are  irregularly  bi*aped 
together;  most  of  them  for  iwo-thiids  of  their  height  are 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth*  Two  larj^e  inland 
•alt-Wttir  lakes  are  uniteil  with  this  portion  of  the  strait. 
Neirty  oppoaite  the  south -cast  em  extremity  of  the  large 
island  of  South  Desolation  [Fubgo]  a  channel  opens  east- 
ward into  the  continent,  Thia  strait,  called  Jerome  Chan- 
nel, leads  to  Olway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  Mi  miles  long, 
trending  to  the  north-east,  and  separated  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  strait  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this 
take  another  channel,  ealled  Filxroy  Channel,  12  miles  long, 
lead;*  in  a  north-west  directiun  to  another  inland  lake,  called 
Skyring  Water,  which  is  about  34  miles  long  and  12  wide. 
The  country  tiordering  these  lakes  on  the  south  and  west 
is  high,  rockvi  and  mostly  covered  with  trees;  whilst  that 
which  encloses  them  on  the  east  and  north  is  a  low,  undu- 
latimg,  grassy  plain,  without  trees. 

The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  was  disooverod  by  Fernando 
Migalbaeus  in  1020.  The  Spanish  government  c4iused  a 
letilement  to  be  made  on  the  north  em  shore,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  strait,  by  that  skilful  navigator  Sarinienlo,  in 
15S3  or  1684*  The  setllenieui  was  called  San  Fehpe,  and 
was  visited  in  1587  by  Cavendish,  who  found  the  settlers 
perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  disease*  From  that  time 
the  place  was  called  P6rt  de  Hambre  or  Port  Famine,  and 
was  soon  after  abandoned* 

The  strait  was  formerly  much  navigated  by  vessels  bound 
for  the  harbours  on  ihe  western  coast  of  America ;  but  the 
navigation  was  always  dangerous  and  tedious.  Mogalhaens 
bad  thtt  good  fortune  to  travtrsa  it  in  less  than  thirty  day*^, 
but  his  successors  have  frequently  employed  double  or  triple 
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that  time  in  passing  through  the  itrtit  from  eaat  turn 


The  difficulty  is  produced  by  Ihe  nearly  continuous  wemni 
gales,  the  great  strength  and  irregularity  of  the  curttutit 
the  numerous  rocks  and  cliffs  in  the  western  part  of  ths 
strait,  and  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  which  rngeo« 
dcrs  scurvy  and  other  dij^eases*  In  sailing  round  G^f% 
Horn  only  the  first  two  ditiiculties  are  encounteied,  bat 
the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  fenow  and  fcleet  are  common. 
The  great  improvements  in  navigation  in  modern  ttrac*  lure 
deprived  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  roost  of  lU  diffi- 
culties, but  they  have  not  in  the  same  degree  lessened  tbMe 
which  are  encountered  in  traversing  the  strait.  At  pre^* 
a  vij!»sel  rarely  enters  the  strait  unless  sent  by  loine  goN* 
ment  for  a  special  purpose. 

(Cordova's  Foyage  of  Diseovertf  la  ih€  Birmi  tf  Mth 
geUan  ;  Capt.  Phillip  Parker  King^s  Obimrffoiitmt  mm  Ilk 
Geogra^>hy  af  ihe  Southern  E.itremiiy  nf  South  Amfri^ 
&c.,  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal  vol.  i, ;  Th€  Chart  ttf 
ifie  Strait  t}f  Magalhaem^  surveyed  by  Captain  P.  P,  E.vn^ 
R,N.,  1826,  l&30*> 

MAG  AS.  [Branch  lOPODA,  vol.  v.,  p*  313.] 
MAGAZINE,  a  strong  building,  constructed  genenllr 
of  brick  or  stone  within  a  fortified  place,  or  in  the  n*-!?!'- 
bourhood  of  a  military  or  naval  station,  in  order  to  curtti  n 
in  security  the  gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores  *birli 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  he  th* 
u*^  of  Ihe  troops  who  are  to  perform  mihtary  duty  in  the 
province  or  district. 

On  account  of  the  liability  of  gunpowder  to  become  det«f- 
rioralcd  by  humidity  and  by  variations  in  the  state  vt  tkfi 
air,  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  contained  are  conitrurttd 
with  every  precaution  necewary  to  ensure  dryness,  arr?.  '- 
nearly  as  possible,  a  uniformity  of  temperature  within  \h>.\:^- 
They  are  generally  in  places  remote  from  other  buddizi^?. 
ihcy  are  furnished  with  metallic  conductors,  in  nrr^cr  !^ 
avert  danger  from  lightning;  and,  for  security  r* 
attempts  of  ill*disposed  persons,  they  are  surrol.^ 
wall  and  ditch.  When  in  situations  where  they  may  becume 
the  objects  of  hostile  measures^  they  are  naooe  sbell- 
proof. 

A  magazine  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress  ts  ttfOtlly 
formed  on  an  esplanade ;  and,  if  small,  it  may  be  in  the 
interior  of  some  bantion  remote  from  the  front  against  m!j  :: 
an  attack  of  the  enemy  is  likely  to  be  directed.  But  jI 
would  be  preferable  that  such  buildings  should  be  in  some 
work  beyond  the  main  rampart  of  the  place,  that  un 
accident  may  be  attended  with  as  little  detrtment  u 
possible. 

The  powder  required  for  the  immediate  service  of  tbi 
works  on  the  front  attacked  is  taken  from  the  gtiwral 
ma^ajsine,  and  placed  in  what  are  called  exvente  HMfo- 
zim^s  ;  that  is,  in  temporary  bomb-proof  buildings,  or  ia 
case  mates  formed  in  the  rampart  along  that  front,  ibiB 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  batteries.  These  cftsetaatsfl  or 
souterreins  i^hould  be  as  well  ventdated  as  possibls,  fay 
having  doors  and  windows  in  the  interior  side  of  the  nm- 
part,  and  loop-holes  or  small  perforalior:^  -  *'  r  side  n«t 
to  the  main  ditch.     They  sometimes  <  the  onh 

bomb  proofs  belonging  to  a  fortress;  and  u.v  .i  .aey  became 
of  the  utmost  importance,  serving  as  well  for  the  abode  of 
the  troops,  when  not  on  duly,  as  for  the  preser\*ation  of  the 
powder  and  stores.    [Bom B- proof ;  Casemate]    In  soclli 
sitimtions  however,  as  magajsines,  they  are  subject  to  sociie  j 
disadvantages  from  which  isolated  buildingi  are  1tee[  for  I 
besides  the  humidity,  which  the  means  Ihey  possest  for  J 
ventilation  are  not  sulUcient entirely  to  remove,  the  blowinfj 
up  of  any  one  by  an  accident  would  evidently  de^twy  1" 
ratnpart,  and  expose  the  place  lo  the  risk  of  an  i 
assault.     And  wnen  the  vault  springs  from  the  h 
wall  which  eonstitntes  the  exterior  revetment  of  tne 
part  on  any  face  of  the  work,  its  lateral  pressure  wymiMI 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  breach  by  overturning  the  waS^ 
as  soon  as  the  latter  became  weakened  by  the  fire  from  tht 
enemy's  battering  artillery. 

The  dimensions  of  magaiines  are  neeeasanly  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  powder  which  they  may  be  required  to 
contain.    Van  ban,  in  his  *Traitd  sur  la  D^fen^^e  ths  Ptatn^ 
speoking  of  such  as  are  made  in  the  ramparts  of  fortr 
recommends  them  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  frcl  ' 
with  semicircular-headed  vaults  \  and  he  proposea  1" 
barrels  of  powder  should  be  placed  in  them  in  twof 
with  a  pasiwge  fmm  three  to  four  fleet  wide  along 
die.    Tae  great  magasinea  which  have  been  eonsfnti 
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this  country  consist  of  several  parallel  vaults,  separated  from 
each  other  hy  hrick  partition-wall?,  in  which  are  doorways 
for  affording  lateral  communication.  Each  vault  is  ahout 
ninety  feet  long  and  nineteen  feet  wide  internally,  and  it 
has  a  door  at  each  extremity.  The  side  walls  are  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  thick,  and  are  strengthened  by  buttresses  built 
at  intervals  against  them.  The  concave  or  interior  surface 
of  each  vault,  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  section,  is  nearly 
of  a  parabolical  figure,  above  the  springing  courses ;  and 
the  exterior  surface  has  the  form  of  two  inclined  planes 
meeting  in  a  longitudinal  ridge-line  above  the  middle  of 
the  vault.  The  thickness  of  the  brickwork  forming  the 
vaulted  roof  is  therefore  various :  at  the  crown  it  is  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  on  the  hances  about  three  feet,  this  being 
considered  sufficient  to  resist  the  shock  of  foiling  shells. 
The  vault,  on  the  exterior  of  the  inclined  planes,  is  covered 
with  flat  tiles,  and  the  firutter  between  every  two  roofs  with 
•heet-lead  or  copper.  The  height  interiorly,  from  the  level 
of  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  nineteen  feet ;  and 
the  lines  at  which  the  vaulting  springs  from  the  side  walls 
are  at  half  that  distance  above  the  floor.  The  narrow  ver- 
tioal  perforations  which  are  made  through  the  side  and 
end  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  the  interior,  are 
eat  so  as  to  leave  a  solid  block  or  traverse  of  the  brickwork 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  line  of  the 
perforation  branching  laterally  from  its  general  direction, 
and  passing  alone  the  two  sides  of  the  traverse.  By  this 
construction,  while  air  is  admitted,  no  object  capable  of 
doing  mischief  can  be  thrown  in  from  the  exterior  of  the 
bniloing.  The  flooring-planks  are,  of  course,  laid  on  joists 
raised  considerably  a^ve  the  ground.  One  vault,  of  the 
dimensions  above  given,  would  contain  2500  barrels,  or 
285,000  lbs.  of  powder. 

When  the  roof  of  a  magazine  is  covered  with  earth  to  the 
heiffht  of  several  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  efieo- 
tuaUy  affainst  the  effect  of  falling  shells,  the  rain-water 
ibsorbed  by  the  earth  may  at  length  penetrate  through  the 
brickwork  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  effect  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  roof  shoula  be 
Dovered  with  common  hollow  tiles,  having  their  concave 
lur&ces  upwards,  and  that,  over  these,  boards  should  be  laid 
to  carry  the  earth.  The  absorbed  water  would  thus  drain 
off  in  the  channels  formed  by  the  tiles,  and  be  conveyed 
away  by  the  gutters  between  the  roofs. 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE.  Oxford,  was  founded  in 
1456,  by  William  of  Waynfleet,  successively  head  master  of 
Winchester  and  Eton  schools,  and  provost  of  Eton,  bishop 
3f  Winchester,  and  at  the  same  time  lord  high  chancellor 
>f  England,  for  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  scholars  called 
Demiei,  a  schoolmaster,  an  usher,  four  chaplains,  an  or- 
nmist,  eight  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  Of  the  Fellows 
Ivo  must  be  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  seven  of  the 
»aaty  of  Lincoln ;  four  of  the  county  of  Oxford ;  three  of 
the  county  of  Berks ;  four  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  two 
)f  the  diocese  of  York  or  Durham,  one  of  the  county  of 
STork,  but  in  both  cases  with  preference  to  priests  ;  two  of 
the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  two  of  the  county  of  Gloucester ; 
hro  of  the  county  of  Warwick ;  one  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  one  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  one  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham ;  one  of  the  county  of  Essex ;  one  of  the  county 
)f  Somerset ;  one  of  the  city  of  London  ;  one  of  the  county 
if  Northampton  ;  one  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  Demies 
may  be  elected  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  dioceses  or 
oountie^  with  the  exception  of  York  and  Durham.  The 
ITititor  is  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  patronage  of  this  College  consists  of  rectories  and 
riearages  in  different  counties,  with  two  perpetual  curacies, 
thirty-seven  in  number. 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books  in  1838 
sras  197. 

Amonff  the  eminent  persons  who  received  their  education 
It  this  college  arc  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Pole,  bishops  War- 
ner, Houg^  and  Home,  dean  Colet,  Linacre,  lily  the 
grammarian,  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  Godwin,  the  Hebrew 
intiouary.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Hampden,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Heylin,  Elisha  Coles,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Addison, 
Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Chandler. 

Magdalen  College  stands  upon  a  plot  of  ground  at  the 
sntranoeofOxfora  from  London,  bounded  on  its  cast  side 
by  the  Cherwell.  The  buildings  are  extensive.  In  one 
Bomer  of  the  entrance  court  stands  the  stone  pulpit  from 
ivhich  the  University  sermon  on  St  John  the  Baptist's 
lay  used  to  bo  preached.    This  court  leads  into  a  larger 


quadrangle,  which  contains  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library. 
South  of  the  chapel  and  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  called 
the  Chaplain's  court  stands  the  tower  of  the  college,  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  which  render  it  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Oxford.  The  great  quadrangle  was  begun  by 
the  founder  in  1473,  though  not  finished  till  after  his  death. 
The  foundation  of  the  tower  was  laid  in  1492.  Previous  to 
the  Reformation  a  mass  of  requiem  for  the  soul  of  Henry 
VII.  used  to  be  performed  upon  the  top  of  this  tower  every 
May-day  early  in  the  morning ;  this  was  afterwards  com- 
muted for  a  few  pieces  of  music,  which  are  still  executed 
on  that  day  by  the  choristers,  for  which  the  rectory  of  Slim- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire  pays  annually  the  sum  of  10/. 
The  foundations  of  what  are  called  the  *New  Buildings*  of 
this  college,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
were  laid  in  1733. 

The  chapel  of  this  college,  which  had  been  refitted 
and  decorated  in  an  incongruous  manner  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  was  restored  to  its  former  magnificence  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham  in  1833.  The  fine  picture 
of  *  Our  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,*  over  the  communion 
table,  ranks  among  the  best  paintings  in  Oxford.  It  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  Guide,  and  by  others  to  Lu- 
dovico  Caracci,  but  it  is  now  given  to  Moralez.  It  was 
brought  from  Vigo  in  1702. 

(Gutchs  Coll.  and  HalU  qf  Octford;  Chalmers's  Hist  of 
the  Univ,  qfOxf.,  8vo.  Oxf.,  1810  ;  Oxford  Univ.  Calendar, 
1838.) 

MAGDALEN  HALL,  Oxford.  The  school,  with  the 
refectory  and  chambers  erected  by  Bishop  Waynfleet  for 
students  previous  to  admission  into  his  college,  and  adjoin- 
ing its  buildings,  obtained  the  appellation  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  Hall  as  early  as  1 487,  ana  was  governed  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  till  1602,  when  it  became  an  independent 
hall  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
being  desirous  of  recovering  this  site,  obtained,  in  1816,  an 
act  of  parliament  which  authorised  them  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  this  societv  Hertford  College,  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Principal  and  other  members  removed 
there  on  its  completion  in  1822. 

This  Hall  is  possessed  of  one  benefice,  the  rectory  of  South 
Moreton  in  Berkshire.  It  has  also  several  exhibitions 
and  scholarships,  open  to  competition,  left  by  different 
founders. 

The  original  foundation  of  Magdalen  Hall  boasted  among 
the  names  of  its  more  eminent  members  those  of  bishop 
Wilkins,  Warner  and  Daniel  the  poets.  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Sir  Julius  Cssar,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sydenham,  Dr.  Pocock,  afterwards  of  Corpus  College,  Dr. 
Hickes,  afterwards  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Plot,  Sir  George  Wheler, 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  the  commentator  on  the  liturgy. 

The  buildings  of  the  old  Hall  were  destroyed  by  an  acci- 
dental fire,  Jan.  9th,  1820. 

(Chalmers,  ut  supr.,  vol.  ii.  453 ;  Oxford  Univ,  Calendar, 
1838;  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xc,  P.  ii.,  p.  78.) 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE.  Cambridge,  was  built  by 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1519, 
under  the  name  of  Buckingham  House,  on  the  site  of  an 
antient  hostel  belonging  to  the  abbeys  of  Ely,  Ramsey,  and 
Walden,  in  which  some  of  the  monks  of  those  monasteries 
resided  from  time  to  time.  At  a  much  more  remote  date  it 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  site  of  Barn- 
well Priory.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  not  having 
completed  the  building  at  the  time  of  his  attainder,  the 
college  fell  to  the  crown  and  was  granted  to  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  who  in  1542 
endowed  it  for  a  Master  and  four  Fellows. 

Beside  the  foundation  fellowships  left  by  lord  Audley, 
this  College  has  thirteen  bye-fellowships ;  one  of  them  is  a 
travelling  fellowship  left  by  the  Rev.  Drue  Drury,  worth 
upwards  of  200/.  per  annum,  but  tenable  for  only  nine 
years,  and  appropriated  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The 
Master  has  the  sole  appointment  to  this  fellowship,  and  the 
holder  must  be  in  holy  orders  or  designed  for  sucn. 

The  mastership  of  this  College  is  m  the  gift  of  the  pos* 
sessor  of  Audley  End. 

Beside  the  fellowships,  there  are  43  scholarships 
belonging  to  this  College,  founded  by  different  benefactors, 
some  of  considerable,  others  of  smaller  value ;  four  of  them 
are  appropriated  to  Shrewsbury  school;  two  to  natives  of 
Shropshire;  two  to  scholars  from  Wisbeach  school; 
four  to  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Havenham  schools;  and  one 
to  King*fl  College,  London. 
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The  foundation-estate  of  lord  Audley  consists  of  the  im- 
propriate parsonage  of  St.  Catharine  Cree  Church,  in 
London,  and  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  anticntly 
called  Coveiit  Garden  Christ  Church.  The  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Colleg^e,  exclusive  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine Cree  in  London,  are,  the  rectory  of  Stanton  St.  Michael 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  rectories  of  Anderby  and  Comber- 
worth  united,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Grainthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk  (annexed 
to  the  mastership  by  act  of  parliament) ;  the  rectory  of 
Aldrington  in  Sussex,  and  the  vicarage  of  Steeple  Ashton  in 
Wilts.  The  Master  has  the  sole  patronage  of  Steeple  Ashton. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
Magdalen  College  are  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  bishop 
Walton,  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  Dr.  Howell,  the  histo- 
torian,  bishop  Cumberland  and  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland. 

This  College,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cam, 
consists  of  two  small  courts.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
second  is  a  stone  buildinpj,  the  body  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  Pepysian  Library.  This  library  was 
bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  II.  and 
king  James  XL,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
University.  Its  contents  are  matchless  both  in  variety  and 
condition.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  morocco  and  vellum, 
they  are  all  in  a  uniform  binding  in  calf,  gilt.  Beside  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  this  librarv  is  remarkably  rich  in  works 
fi-om  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other 
early  English  printers.  It  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
engraved  English  portraits,  numerous  topographical  prints 
and  drawings,  and  a  very  rare  and  extensive  collection  of 
early  ballads.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  works  in  this  library  in  Hartshorne's  ^ooA 
Barities  in  the  University  qf  Cambridge,  8vo.,  London, 
1829,  p.  217-269. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  this  College, 
March  12,  1838,  was  188. 

(Lysons's  Cambridgeshire,  pp.  123, 124 ;  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1838.) 

MAGDALE'NA,  River.    [Granada,  New.] 

MAGDEBURG,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the 
Pi  ussian  province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  the  antient 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  county  of  Barby,  the  bailliwick  of 
Gommern  (without  the  circle  of  the  Saal),  the  Altemark 
(Old  Mark),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailliwick  of 
Klotze,  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  with  Derenburg, 
Quedlinburg,  Wernigerode,  and  Schauen.  Its  area  is  4410 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1837,  amounted  to  598,981.  The  government  is  divided 
into  fifteen  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fertile  and 
level  tract ;  the  hills  in  the  south-west,  which  are  offsets  of 
the  Harz,  are  low,  and  in  other  parts  the  surface  is  merely 
varied  by  gentle  elevations.  [Saxony,  Prussian  Pro- 
vince OF.] 

The  duchy  of  Magdeburg  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  government  of  the  same  name ;  which  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  duchy,  the  other  part  being  in  the  government 
of  Merseburg. 

M  AGDE  BURG,  the  capital  not  only  of  the  government  but 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
main  arm  of  the  Elbe,  in  52**  8'  N.  lat.  and  1 1°  39'.  E.  long. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bulwarks  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  city  con- 
sists of  four  parts  and  two  separate  suburbs: — 1,  The  old 
town,  or  principal  fortress  along  the  Elbe,  with  eleven  bas- 
tions and  ten  small  ravelins  between  them,  with  various 
other  works.  They  are  everywhere  strengthened  by  a 
double,  and  in  some  parts  by  a  triple-covered  way,  and  by 
mines.  South  of  the  old  town  lies — 2,  the  Stern,  a  square 
casemated  lenaille,  built  under  Federick  II.  by  General 
Wallrave,  who  died  here  in  a  prison  erected  by  himself, 
where  he  was  confined  for  treachery.  Between  the  Stern 
aiid  the  old  town  there  was  formerly  a  suburb  called  Suden- 
burg,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1811  by  the  French,  who 
built  on  the  site  Fort  Napoleon,  now  called  Fort  Scharn- 
horst.  The  long  bridge,  over  the  broadest  arm  of  the  Elbe, 
leads  from  the  city  to — 3,  the  citadel,  built  in  1680,  on  an 
island,  by  king  Frederick  I.  Over  the  two  smaller  arms  of 
the  Elbe,  beyond  it,  there  are  drawbridges ;  and  beyond  lies 
— 4,  Friedrichstadt,  or  Thurmschanze  (f.e.  Tower  Fort), 
which  defends  the  entrance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
where  the  newly-built  Frederick-William  bridge,  1080  feet 


long,  leads  over  the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  suburb  of  Neustadt,  lying  to  the  north,  as  being  too 
near  to  the  fortifications,  was  partly  destroyed  in  IS06  by 
the  Prussians,  and  entirely  demolished  in  1811  and  1812 
by  the  French,  together  with  the  adjoining  suburb  of 
Sudenburg.      It  has  been  partly  rebuilt  since  1818. 

Magdeburg,  like  most  old  continental  towns,  has  in  ge- 
neral narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  having  been  rebuilt 
since  its  destruction  by  Tilly  in  1631,  it  is  better  oob- 
structed  than  many  antient  cities.  Among  the  more  remark- 
able buildings  are— the  townhall,  built  in  1691,  the  ducal 
palace,  the  provincial  assembly-house,  the  artillery  barracks, 
the  government-house,  and  the  theatre.  The  celebrated 
cathedral  was  completed  in  1363,  after  having  been  150 
years  building.  It  has  two  steeples  350  feet  high,  a  lofty 
nave  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  a  high  altar  of  jtsMr, 
forty-five  smaller  altars,  a  pulpit  of  alabaster,  and  a  imt 
of  one  block  of  porphyry.  There  are  twelve  churches,  ods 
of  which  is  Roman  (I)atholic.  There  are  two  large  squaro; 
the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  en- 
peror  Otho  the  Great,  erected  in  973,  and  the  cathedial 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings  and 
avenues  of  trees.  The  public  establishments  and  charitiUt 
and  scientific  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  condocted; 
and  as  the  city,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  is  the  capitd  of 
the  province  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  of  the  govemmeat  tal 
circle,  the  residence  of  the  chief  president*,  of  a  ProteiliBl 
bishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fonrth  corps  of  \\m 
Prussian  army,  with  several  public  libraries,  collectioDS  d 
pictiures,  literary  and  other  clubs,  and  all  kinds  of  piiblie 
amusements,  such  as  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  &e.,  it  ii 
accounted  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence.  It  hM 
also  considerable  manufactures,  extensive  breweries  sni 
distilleries,  and  a  very  active  trade.  Magdeburg  is  licfa  in 
historical  recollections ;  the  most  celebrated  and  unforttmtt 
event  in  its  annals  is  its  capture  by  storm  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1631,  by  the  Austrian  general  Tilly,  when  it  was  given 
to  pillage  for  three  days,  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  the'  whole  city,  except  the  cathedral,  one 
of  the  churches,  and  about  130  houses,  was  at  the  sameliiDe 
reduced  to  ashes. 

(Rathmann,  Get^chichte  der  Stadt  Magdeburg;  Sduller 
Thirty  Years*  War;  Hassel.  Stein,  &c.) 
MAGELLAN.  [Maoalhaens.I 
MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS.  [Nebula.] 
MAGGIO'RE,  LAGO.  [Laoo  Maogiorb.] 
MAGI,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  whose  religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies  are 
explained  under  Zoroaster.  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the 
six  tribes  into  which  the  Medes  were  originally  divided 
(Herodot.  i.  101) ;  but  on  the  downfall  of  the  Median  emfare 
they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their  conaueron  t 
great  degree  of  power  and  authority.  It  would  appear 
however  that  they  did  not  witness  with  indifference  the 
sovereignty  pass  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians ;  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  whole  order  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  deprive  Cambyses  of  the  tbroiM 
by  representing  one  of  their  order  as  Smerdis^  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  previously  put  to  death  by  his  brother. 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  at 
length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot  on  the  j^t  of  the 
Magi  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Medes,  since  he  re* 
presents  Cambyses  on  his  death-bed  as  conjuring  the 
Persians  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  obtaining  the  supre- 
macy again  (Herodot,  iii.  65) ;  and  the  Persians  themselves 
must  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light,  since  after  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  murder  of  the  pretended 
Smerdis  by  Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  companions,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Magi  ensued ;  the  memory  of  which  event 
was  annually  preserved  by  a  festival,  callea  the  '  Slaughter 
of  the  Magi'  (Mayo^oria),  in  which  none  of  the  Magi  were 
allowed  to  appear  in  public.  (Herodot,  iii.  79;  Ctesias, 
Pers.,  c.  15.)  This  event  does  not  appear  to  have  much 
impaired  their  influence  and  authority,  for  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the  Persian  re- 
ligion, as  the  only  recognised  ministers  of  the  national 
religion  (i.  132). 

The  learning  of  the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrologf 
and  enchantment,  in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that 
their  name  was  appHed  to  all  orders  of  magicians  and 
enchanters.    Thus  the  Septuagint  translates  the  Chaldee 

•  The  Pnusian  covenimenta,  or  prorinoef,  have  euh  a  xafeDcy,  al  Ow  teaA 
>f  which  is  a  chief  pzvaideQt. 
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enchanter,'  by  the  word  Magu^,  /t^yoc.  (Dan.,  i.  20 ; 

;  compare  AcU,  xiii.  6,  8.)  The  word  was  also  ap- 
designatc  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom ;  whence 
)  men  of  the  East  who  came  to  see  Christ  arc  called 
Magi.  {Matt,,  ii.  1.  7,  16.) 

uld  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxix.  3), 
e  Babylonian  priests  were  also  called  Magi,  if  at 
B  interpretation  of  Rab-Mag  ODin),  *  chief  of  the 

)e  correct.  (Gesenius,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  ;)D.) 

T 

tymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  In  Persian  tht 
jr  priest  is  mus^h;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
sliaa  conjectured,  that  the  word  may  be  conneclef] 
e  root  meaning  great,  which  we  have  in  the  Greek 
Ihe  Latin  mag-is  and  mag-nus,  the  Persian  mi% 
J  Sanskrit  mah-at.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
jramraarians  derive  maJi^at  from  a  verb  mah,  signi- 

0  worship.*    (Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  under 

IC  SQUARE.  Tliis  term  is  applied  to  a  set  of 
i  arranged  in  a  square  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
horizontal,  and  diagonal  columns  shall  give  the 
ms.  Such  arrangements  were  known  very  early  to 
dus,  Ejjyptians,  and  Chinese,  among  whom,  as  also 
he  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  a  belief  existed 
ti  squares  had  astrological  and  divinatory  qualities. 

1  Moschopulus,*  of  Constantinople,  wrote  on  them 
;  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Others 
fe  written  on  the  subject  are  I-,eibnitz,  Frenicle, 
La  Hire,  Saurin,  S^c.  (See  Montucla's  History, 
.  346;  Encychpcdie  Meth.,  article  '  Quarr^s  ma- 

Hutton's  Dictionary ;  and  the  Mathematical  Re- 
r  of  the  same  author.) 

b  the  question  of  magic  squares  is  m  itself  of  no 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems  which  call  into 
beneficial  species  of  investigation.  Without  laying 
y  rules  for  their  construction,  we  shall  content  our- 
th  destroying  their  magic  quality,  and  showing 
nonexistence  of  such  squares  would  be  much  more 
g  than  their  existence. 

my  set  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro^^ression,  and 
t  their  number  shall  be  a  square  number:  say  the 
Jen  numbers — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

16 

J5 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

of  these  in  the  fii^t  half,  with  its  corresponding 
n  the  second  half,  makes  up  1 7.  Write  the  num- 
le  following  manner  • — 

12  3  4 

5             6  7  8 

9           10  U  12 

13           14  15  16 

bur  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  one  out 
row,  and  one  out  of  each  column,  and  it  will  be 
id  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  sum  of  numbers 
^uch  set  must  consist  of  two  pairs  of  corresponding 
,  so  that  their  sum  must  be  twice  17,  or  34.  llio 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  are  in  number 
2  X  1,  or  24,  as  follows . — 


1  16 

5  2  11  16 

9  2  7  16 

13  2  7  12 

5  12 

5  2  15  12 

9  2  15  8 

13  2  11   8 

7  16 

5  10  3  16 

9  6  3  16 

13  6  3  12 

8  15 

5  10  15  4 

9  6  15  4 

13  6  11   4 

7  12 

5  14  3  12 

9  14  7  4 

13  10  7  4 

1  8 

5  14  11   4 

9  14  3  8 

13  10  3  8 

these  subdivisions  a  set  may  be  taken  from  each, 
)  number  shall  be  repeated,  in  24  different  ways,  as 
llowing  sample,  which  shows  the  four  ways  that 
b  1  6  11   16.— 


1 

16 

1  6  11  IC 

1   6 

11  16 

1 

6 

11  16 

5 

12 

5  2  15  12 

5  10 

15  4 

5 

14 

3  12 

7 

4 

9  14  3  8 

9  14 

3  8 

9 

2 

15  8 

3 

8 

13  10  7  4 

13  2 

7  12 

13 

10 

7  4 

1  each  of  these  24  squares,  every  honaontal  row 
itten  in  24  orders  [CJombi nations],  and  in  put- 
ink  thia^rork  was  wmtpn  ny  Emanu«I  Mutchupulus  the  Cidcr,  a 
•  Ut<h1  at  Ote  end  of  tlie  thirteoaUi  century. 
C,  No.  886. 


ting  the  different  orders  together,  each  square  admits  of 
24  X  24  X  24  X  24,  or  331,776  arrangements,  without  al- 
tering the  horizontal  rows,  but  only  the  order  of  the  figures 
in  each  row.  But  the  order  of  the  horizontal  rows  can  be 
varied  24  ways  in  each  square,  and  there  are  24  squares ; 
so  that  we  have  331,776  X  24  X  24.  or  191,102,176  squares, 
no  one  of  which  repeats  any  number  more  than  once,  and 
in  every  one  of  which  the  sura  of,  any  horizontal  row  is  34, 
made  by  two  pairs  of  numbers  which  give  17  each.  But 
the  number  of  ways  of  forming  34  out  of  four  of  the  first 
sixteen  numbers  is  not  yet  exhausted  :  for,  taking  any  one 
set,  say 

1  16.  11  6 

in  which  1  and  6  correspond  to  16  and  1 1,  we  may  write  2 
and  5,  or  3  and  4,  for  I  and  6,  so  that  we  have  not  included 
in  the  preceding  list 

2  16  11  5 

3  16  11  4 

with  all  their  variations  of  order;  and  similar  ones  for  a1. 
the  rest  of  the  list.  It  would  be  almost  im{X)ssibie  to  doubt 
that  in  many  of  this  enormous  number  of  squares,  the  ver- 
tical columns  will  sometimes  be  caves  of  tih>se  new  sets : 
and  it  would  be  something  short  of  magic  if  some  should 
also  have  diagonal  columns  which  fulfil  the  same  condition. 
i\\  fact,  Frenicle  has  shown  880  methods  of  making  these 
squares  magical,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows  (Divers 
Ottvrages,  &c.,  Paris,  1693): — 


I  16  11  6 

4  11  14  5 

13  4  5  12 

16  3  10  5 

13  4  7  10 

6  13  12  3 

16  6  11   1 

8  2  13  11 

8  9  14  3 

9  2  7  16 

3  9  8  14 

9  15  4  6 

12  5  2  15 

15  8  1  10 

2  15  10  7   1  14  7  12 

8  12  5  9 

8>10  3  13  1  8  12  5  9  10  11   5  8 

11   1  16  6 

15  1  12  6  ilO   1  16   7 

15  2  16   1 

13  7  10  4 

9  7  14  4  !l3  0  11  4 

6  7  9  12 

2  14  3  1*5 

2  16  5  11 

3  15  2  14 

3  14  4  13 

13 

.4  14  3 

3 

6  15  10 

12 

9  7  6 

14 

7  2  11 

1 

16  2  15 

4 

9  16  5 

8 

5  11  10 

13 

12  1  8 

In  Frenicle's  list  of  880,  only  those  squares  are  included 
VFhich  are  essentially  difierent:  tlms  the  following  four, 
which  may  be  made  by  turning  the  last  square  into  dif- 
ferent pobitions,  count  only  as  one. 

10  11  5  8  I    8     1   12  13 

15     2  16  1  I     5  16     9  4 

6     7  9  12     11     2     7  14 

3  lU  4  13  I  10   15     6  3 

The  methods  which  have  been  given  for  the  formation  of 
magic  souares  are  divided  into  different  rules,  according  as 
the  numoer  in  each  side  is  odd,  evenly  even,  or  oddly  even. 
A.  general  method  which  shall  apply  to  all  cases  is  yet 
wanting.  For  a  lull  account  of  these  rules  sec  Hutton's 
Mathematical  Recreations. 

MAGI'LUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  testa- 
ceous mollusks,  the  form  of  whose  shell  varies  very  much 
according  to  its  different  stages  of  growth  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  genus  was  placed  by  Lamarck  among  his  Annelids, 
m  the  family  Serpulacea,  containing  the  genera  Spirorbis, 
Serpula,  Vermilta,  Gcdeolaria,  besides  that  under  con- 
sideration. 

M.  de  Blainville  arranged  it  among  the  mollusca  (family 
Cricostomata\  between  Siliquaria  and  Valvata,  obsening 
at  the  same  time  that  Guettard  clearly  saw  the  relation  of 
the  form  to  Vemietus. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  *RSgne  Animal,'  gives  it 
4i  position  between  Vermetus  and  Siliquaria,  in  his  seventh 
i^rder  of  Gastropods  ( Tubulibranchiata). 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  when  he  was  seeking  the  animal 
in  India  he  was  struck,  like  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the  ana- 
logy which  the  genus  presents  not  only  to  Vermetus,  but 
also  to  many  other  genera  of  Pectinibranchiata.  Tliis  ana- 
logy, M.  Rang  further  obser\es,  is  especially  remarkable 
v^rhen  a  young  individual  whose  shell  has  not  yet  become 
tubular  is  examined. 

Description.^Animal — M.  Rang  states  that  he  saw 
some  fragments  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  certainly  a 
Gastropod.  In  his  description  however  he  notes  the  animal 
as  unknown.  Dr.  Riippell  states  that  it  is  furnished  with 
an  operculum. 

SielL — Young: — Fragile,  with  an  epidermis,  pyriform, 
ventricose,  with  a  short  spire  of  from  three  to  four  turns  ; 
aperture  longer  than  it  is  wide,  oblong,  without  any  notch 
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anteriorly,  where  the  lip  nevertheless  fonns  an  angle.  Dr. 
Hiippell  thinks  that  M.  Rang,  when  he  wrote  the  above  de- 
scription, had  before  him  the  young  of  Leptoconchus. 
Adult:— The  last  whorl  abandoning  altogether  the  spiral 
form  to  produce  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  irregularly 
sinuous,  or  irregularly  contorted,  conical,  compressed  late- 
rally, especially  on  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  shell,  cari- 
nated  beneath,  and  free ;  aperture  elliptical. 


Shell  of  Magilui  (yonng). 

When  m  this  state  the  shell  presents  all  the  characters 
of  a  regularly  spiral  univalve.  The  animal  establishes 
itself  in  the  excavations  of  Madrepores  (Asinea,  &c.).  and 
as  tlie  coral  increases  around  it  the  Magilus  is  obliged,  in 
onler  to  have  its  aperture  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
surface,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a  tube,  which  is  more  or  less 
eccentric  according  to  circumstances,  the  growth  of  the 
coral  determining  the  length  of  the  tube.  As  this  tube 
goes  on  increasing,  the  animal  abandons  the  spiral  for  the 
tubular  part  of  tne  shell,  and  in  this  operation  it  leaves 
behind  no  8ei)ta^  or  '^partitions,  but  secretes  a  compact  cal- 
careous matter  which  reaches  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
spiral  part,  and  is  dep<»ited  from  time  to  time  as  the  tube 
is  lengthened;  so  that  in  an  old  specimen  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shell  presents  a  solid  and  almost  crystalline  mass. 
Indeed  the  fracture  of  this  mass  is  radiated  and  saccharoid. 
One  species  only,  Mtigilus  antiquu$,  is  known.  The  colour 
is  white,  more  or  less  pure. 


SheU  of  Magllaf  (old). 

The  reader  will  And  the  differences  between  Magt/us  and 
Lpptoconchwf,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Riippell,  in  the  article  on 
the  la8t>-named  genus. 
M  AGIN  DAN  AO.  [Philippine  Islands.] 
MAGLIABE'CCHI,  ANTO'NIO.  born  at  Florence  in 
1633,  early  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and 
historical  studies;  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  had 
a  prodigious  memor>'.  He  employed  his  sciinty  savings  in 
buying  books,  and  gradually  collected  a  vast  library,  which 
since  nis  death  has  become  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  and  is  open  to  the  public,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  lfagliabecchiana« 


Magliabecchi,  in  consequence  of  his  immense  eruditioii, 
was  considered  as  an  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by  schoiais 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  Several  prinees  showed  by  eon- 
plimentsand  gifts  their  regard  for  him.  His  own  sovereigiiiy 
the  granddukes  Medici,  appointed  him  their  librariu. 
Magliabecchi  left  no  work  of  his  own.  Some  of  his  letteii 
have  been  published  in  various  collections :  '  Letteie  di 
Uommi  lllustri,'  Macerata,  1782 ; ' Lettere  di  Uomini Dott^' 
Venezia,  1807;  'Prose  Fiorentine,'  &c.  Unfortunatdr 
Magliabecchi  was  very  vain,  irritable,  and  abusive,  and  hm 
temper  involved  him  in  personal  quarrels  with  seven!  tf 
his  contemporaries.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  1 7 1 4,  at  eighty 
one  years  or  aee. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  The  terms  of  the  compact  betvwa 
the  feudal  chief  and  his  dependants  underwent  frequent 
changes  in  the  middle  ages,  the  consequence  ibr  the  moil 
part  of  resistance  made  bv  the  tenants,  and  struggles  to  re- 
gain liberties  which  had  been  originallv  surrendered  or 
taken  from  them  by  the  force  and  power  of  the  diiefl  Wha 
a  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  terms  of  the  comptd; 
a  record  was  made  of  it  in  writing.  These  records  are  eslkd 
charters,  in  the  restricted  use  oi  a  term  which  is  popnhily 
applied  to  almost  every  species  of  early  diplomas..  The 
tenants  of  the  various  honours,  or  great  tenancies  in  cuite; 
are  seldom  without  one  or  more  diarters  whieh  bait 
been  granted  to  them  by  their  lords,  by  which  exemptioH 
or  privileges  are  given,  base  services  are  commuted  fer 
payments  in  money,  and  the  mode  is  fettled  in  whieh  JM- 
tice  shall  be  administered  among  them.  And  'even  in  tome 
of  the  inferior  manors  there  are  charters  of  a  similar  knd 
by  which  certain  liberties  are  guaranteed  by  the  loid  to  lui 
tenants.  These  charters  run  in  the  form  or  letters, '  Omah 
bus*  &c.  from  the  person  granting ;  they  set  forth  thetfaiiif 
granted,  and  end  with  the  names  of  persons  who  were  pic- 
sent  when  the  lord*s  seal  was  affixed,  often  ten,  twelve,  or 
more,  with  the  date  of  place  and  time  of  the  grant 

Such  a  cliarter  is  that  called  the  Magna  Charta  granted 
by  King  John,  but  acting  in  his  twofold  character  of  the 
lord  of  a  body  of  feudatories,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  reslm. 
This  charter  is  often  regarded  as  the  constitutional  basis  of 
English  liberties,  but  in  many  of  its  provisions  it  seems  to 
have  been  only  a  declaration  of  rights  which  had  been  en- 
joyed in  England  before  the  Conquest,  and  which  are  stfid  to 
have  been  tjranted  by  King  Henry  I.  on  his  accession.  How- 
ever, if  it  (lid  not  properly  found  the  liberties  which  theEn^ 
lish  nation  enjoys,  or  if  it  were  not  the  original  of  those  pn- 
vileges  and  franchises  which  the  barons  (or  the  chief  teninls 
of  the  crown,  for  the  names  are  here  equi^'alent),  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  merchants  eojoj,it 
recalled  into  existence,  it  defined,  it  settled  them,  it  Ibrned 
in  its  written  state  a  document  to  which  appeal  might  be 
made,  under  whose  protection  any  person  wno  had  any  in- 
terest in  it  might  find  shelter,  and  wtiich  served,  as  if  it  were 
a  portion  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  guide  the  judges 
to  the  decisions  they  pronounced  in  all  questions  between 
the  king  and  any  portion  of  the  people. 

Beside  the  great  charter  there  was  granted  at  the  nne 
time  a  charter  relating  to  the  forests  only.  There  were  xtrj 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  England  which  were  actnally 
forests,  uncultivated,  and  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
king ;  and  there  were  purlieus  to  these  forests,  all  of  which 
were  subject  to  a  peculiar  system  of  law,  many  parts  of 
which  were  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  from  some  of  which 
this  charter  exempted  the  people. 

The  independence  and  rights  of  the  church  were  also 
secured  by  the  great  charter. 

Magna  Charta  has  been  printed  in  a  great  variety  of  ibrms; 
there  are  fac-similes  of  a  copy  of  it  which  was  made  at  the 
time,  and  still  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  another 
preserved  at  Lincoln,  and  translations  of  it  into  the  English 
language.  It  is  thus  so  easily  accessible,  tliat  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  shall  ^ve  a  copy  of  it,  or  even  a  complete 
abstract  of  its  multifarious  provisions,  some  of  which  are 
completely  obsolete,  and  the  terms  obscure.  Instead  of  this, 
we  shall  give  the  satisfoctory  abridgement  of  Blackstone, 
in  his  '  Commentaries,'  who  has  besides  an  express  treatise 
on  this  charter. 

*  The  great  charter,'  says  he,  *  confirmed  many  liberties 
of  the  church,  and  rcdres;$ed  many  grievances  incident  to 
fcodal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  the  time;  though 
now,  unless  considered  attentively  and  with  this  retrospect, 
they  seem  but  of  trifling  concern.  But  besides  these  ftiodil 
provisions^  care  was  (dso  taken  therein  to  protect  the  sob- 
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jcct  against  other  oppressions,  then  frequently  arising  from 
unreasonable  amercements,  from  illegal  distresses  or  other 
process  for  debts  or  8er\*ices  due  to  the  crown,  and  from  the 
tyrannical  abuse  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
enaption.  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  still  remains ;  prohibited  for  the  future 
tlio  grants  of  exclusive  fisheries,  and  the  erection  of  new 
bridges  so  as  to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  respect 
to  private  rights:  it  established  the  testamentary  power  of 
the  subject  over  part  of  his  personal  estate,  the  rest  being 
distributed  among  his  wife  and  children ;  it  laid  down  the 
law  of  dower  as  it  hath  continued  ever  since;  and  prohibited 
the  nppciils  of  women,  unless  for  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. In  matters  of  public  policy  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  an  uniformity  pi  weights  and  measures ;  gave 
new  encouragements  to  commerce  by  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant-strangers, and  forbad  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice: 
besides  prohibiting  m  denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors 
might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  the  king's 
person  in  all  his  progresses ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  trial  of  issues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders, 
by  directing  assizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and 
establishing  annual  circuits ;  it  also  corrected  some  abuses 
then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wajer  of  law  and  of  battle ; 
directed  the  regular  awarding  of  inquests  for  life  or  mem- 
ber; prohibited  the  king*8  inlcrior  ministers  from  holding 
pleaa  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge,  whereby 
many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have  unjustly  accrued  to 
the  exchequer,  and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court,  sheriiF's 
toum,  and  court-leet.  It  counrm<Kl  and  established  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And  lastly  (which  alone 
would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears  of  the  great 
charter),  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the 
Dree  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Such  a  concession  from  the  king  was  not  gained  without 
a  violent  struggle ;  in  fact  he  was  compelled  to  yield  it  by 
an  armed  foree,  consisting  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
baronage,  which  he  was  far  too  feeble  to  resist  with  effect. 
The  names  of  the  chiefs  are  preserved  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time,  and  in  the  charter  itself;  and  whenever  recited, 
they  call  up  to  this  day  a  mingled  feeling  of  respect  and 
gratitude,  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  men  pay  to  those 
who  have  obtained  for  them  the  extension  of  political  privi- 
legeH,  though  it  may  appear  that  those  privileges  were  no- 
thing more  than  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
and  to  which  therefore  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  justly 
entitled.  They  appear  the  patriots  of  a  rude  age,  and  the 
mists  of  distance  and  antiquity  obscure  to  us  the  selfishness 
and  the  other  evils  (if  such  existed)  which  were  manifested 
in  the  contest.  The  first  name  is  that  of  Robert  Fitz 
Walter,  who  belonged  to  the  great  family  of  Clare.  The 
title  given  to  him  as  head  of  the  host  was  Marshal  of  the 
Army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church.  Next  to  him  come 
Eustace  de  Vesci.  Richard  de  Percy,  Robert  de  Roes,  Peter 
de  Brus,  Nicholas  de  Stutevile,  Saicr  de  Qucnci,  earl  of 
Winchester,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  William 
do  Mowbray,  Robert  de  Vere.  Fulk  FitzWarine,  William 
de  Montacute,  William  de  Beauchamp,  and  many  others 
of  families  long  after  faftous  in  English  history,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  auticnt  baronial  houses  of  England. 

The  charter  was  signed,  or  rather  sealed,  not  in  any  house, 
but  in  the  open  field,  at  a  place  called  Runnymede,  between 
Windsor  and  Staines ;  but  it  was  not  merely  by  an  acci- 
dental meeting  of  two  armies  at  that  place  that  this  act  was 
done  there,  for  it  appears  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  that 
Runnymede  was  a  place  where  treaties  concerning  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  made.  All  was  done 
with  great  solemnity.  The  memorable  day  was  June  5, 
1215. 

What  was  unwillingly  granted,  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected would  be  religiously  obser\*ed.  John  himself  would 
gladly  have  infringed  or  broken  it,  as  would  his  hon  King 
Uonry  111.,  but  the  barons  were  watchful  of  their  own 
privileges,  those  of  the  church,  the  cities,  the  boroughs,  and 
of  the  people  at  large ;  and  King  Henry  was  led  to  make 
one  or  more  solemn  ratifications  of  the  charter.  To  keep 
the  rights  thus  guaranteed  fully  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 


a  copy  was  sent  to  every  cathedral  church,  and  read  publicly 
twice  a  year. 

See  the  workof  Sir  William  Blackstone,  entitled  'The  great 
Charter  and  Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  In- 
struments ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Discourse 
concerning  the  History  of  the  Charters.*  Oxford,  1759,  4to. 
The  late  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  public  Records  caused 
to  be  engraved  and  published  an  exact  foe-simile  of  the 
charter,  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Lincoln,  with  other  of  the  greater  charters. 
In  the  first  volume  of  their  work,  entitled  *The  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,*  these  charters  are  all  printed,  with  English 
translations  of  them. 

MAGNA  GR.«'CIA,  or  MAJOR  GRiECIA  (Liv., 
xxxL  7 ;  Justin,  xx.  2),  was  used  to  designate  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  nourishing 
colonies  which  were  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  is  some  difficult;^  in  determining  how 
far  north  this  name  extended ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  country  beyond  Cuma  and  Nea- 
polts ;  and  some  geographers  have  thought,  though  without 
sufficient  reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentuin.  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
Gr»cia  to  begin  at  the  I-ocri  Epizephyrii  (iV. //.,  iii.  J  5); 
but  Strabo  even  includes  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  under 
this  name  (vi.  175,  Casaufjon,  1587). 

The  time  in  which  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia  was  first 
applied  to  the  south  of  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  &c.;  but  it  is  used  by  Polybius  (ii.  126, 
B,  Casaubon)  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signification  which  is 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Gratia  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered as  an  appropriate  name;  since  it  contained  many 
cities  for  superior  in  size  and  population  to  any  in  Greece 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these  places  were,  Tarentum, 
founded  by  the  Laceclsemonians ;  Sybaris,  Crotun,  and 
Metaix)ntum,  by  the  Ach(Pans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the 
Locrians;  and  Rhcgium,  by  the  Chalcidians— all  in  Italy; 
and  in  Sicily — Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Corinthians ;  Gela, 
by  the  Cretans  and  Rhodians;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela. 

MAGNE'NTIUS,  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Gaul,  revolted  against  Const ans,  son  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  and  caused  him  to  be 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  a.d.  350.  Constantius,  the  bro- 
ther of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  against 
Magnentius,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drave,  ad.  351.  Magncutius.  being  defeated, 
fled  to  Italy,  from  whence  he  escaped  into  Gaul,  where 
Constantius  followed  him  and  defeated  him  again,  a.d.  353. 
Magnentius,  finding  himself  forsaken  by  his  troops,  killed 
himself;  and  his  brother  Decentius,  whom  he  had  made 
Caesar,  followed  his  example.  Constantius  thus  bccnmo 
sole  master  of  the  whole  empire. 


liiitLh  Museum.    AclualSizc.    Cup^iT. 


MAGNE'SIA.    [Anatolia.] 

MAGNESIA.    [Magnesium.] 

MAGNESIA,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  Oxyde 
of  magnesium,  termed  also,  from  the  mode  of  procuring  it, 
calcined  magnesia,  or  mugnesia  usta,  is  an  alkaline  earth 
])OS8e8sing  the  usual  qualities  of  alkalies  in  their  habitudes 
with  acids,  and  likewise  the  peculiar  property  of  exciting 
generally  purgative  action  of  the  intestines.  This  last- 
mentioned  power  gives  it  a  distinctivo  character  among  al 
kaline  remedies,  as  it  can  be  employed  not  merely  to  coun- 
teract acidity,  but  also  to  remove  the  exciting  cause  "when 
that  consists  in  the  presence  of  crude  or  undigested  acid- 
yielding  materials  in  the  stomach.  Its  action  as  a  purgativo 
seems  mainly  to  depend  upon  its  meeting  with  acids  in  the 
stomach,  and  so  forming  soluble  sails.  When  these  are 
not  present  the  magnesia  remains  undissolved,  and  if  used 
repeatedly  may  accumulate  in  the  intestines,  and,  becoming 
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agglutimated  by  the  mucous  secretions,  pive  rise  to  mucli 
uneasiness.  [Antacids.]  When  however  acidity  exists, 
either  along  with  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  more  particu- 
larly in  children,  from  the  milk  disagreeing^,  or  from  a  diet 
unsuited  to  their  delicate  organs  of  digestion  being  forced 
upon  them,  magnesia  is  a  very  proper  medicine,  especially  as 
it  appears  to  possess  a  specific  power  of  diminishing  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  (Hufeland,  quoted  in  Pereira*s  Ma- 
teria Medica.)  It  is -generally  expedient  to  add  rhubarb  to 
it,  and  combine  it  with  some  carminative.  In  such  a  state 
of  combination  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  what  is  termed 
diarrhoea  crapulosa,  arising  from  tod  gi'eat  a  mixture  or  too 
large  a  quantity  of  food. 

Where  it  is  determined  to  use  magnesia,  and  sufficient 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  stomach  to  ensure  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  salt,  a  little  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  it. 
The  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  has  nearly  the  same  action  as 
the  calcined  magnesia,  but  when  it  meets  with  acids  in  the 
stomach  effervescence  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  some  cases  is 
inconvenient,  in  other  instances  extremely  beneficial.  In 
8ome  almost  uncontrollable  irritations  of  the  stomach,  where 
food  and  medicines  are  alike  rejected,  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia  will  be  retained,  and,  by  allaying  the  irritability, 
allow  other  remedies  to  be  subsequently  employed.  Both 
the  subcarbonate  and  the  calcined  magnesia  are  much  used 
to  correct  heartburn,  and  to  check  the  lithic  acid  diathesis ; 
but  their  employment  requires  much  judgment  and  atten- 
i  on.    [Antacids  ;  Antalkalies.] 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  in  the  ordinary 
form,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  small  acicular  crys- 
tals. This  renders  them  liable  to  bo  confounded  with  those 
of  oxalic  acid ;  to  avoid  which  the  sulphate  may  be  dissolved, 
and  by  rccrystallization  they  are  obtained  m  large  four-sided 
prisms,  or  four-sided  pyramids.  The  taste  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  bitter  and  very  unpleasant;  but  tliis  is 
very  much  lessened  by  large  dilution  in  water,  which  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  purgative  action  of  the  salt,  or 
by  adding  magnesia,  or  by  giving  it  in  compound  infusion 
of  roses  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  ddute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  augments  the  refrigerating  property  of  the  medicine. 
The  addition  uf  a  little  common  salt  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  increases  its  cathartic  powers. 

No  saline  medicine  is  so  extensively  employed  as  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  as  a  purgative;  it  is  more  rarely  used  as 
a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic.  Its  action  as  a  purgative  Is  in 
general  mild  and  certain,  causing  a  considerable  evacua- 
tion of  the  serous  secretions  of  the  intestines,  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  cooling  or  lowering  effect.  At  the  commencement 
of  most  inflammatory  complaints  and  of  fevers  its  employ- 
ment is  most  beneficial.  Its  utility  is  often  much  increased 
by  adding  to  the  solution  a  very  minute  portion  of  tartar- 
ized  antimony,  so  as  to  form  the  emetico-cathartic  solution, 
which  was  very  serviceable  in  the  fevers  of  India,  and  in 
those  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  European  countries. 

Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  bitter  infusions 
are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  constipation.  Many  of  the  saline  mineral  waters  re- 
sorted Jo  for  the  ciure  of  indigestion  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  for  their  purgative  properties. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  salts  of  lead  or  baryta. 

Mairiiesian  limestone  is  sometimes  employed  for  building, 
and  is  a  very  durable  stone :  it  is  however  one  of  the  most 
deleterious  stones  for  masons  to  hew,  as  the  gritty  particles 
very  speedily  occasion  disorders  of  the  lungs,  followed  by 
early  death.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  workmen 
should  therefore  always  be  defended  by  wearing  a  gauze  mask.- 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE,  in  English  geology,  a 
*  formation  *  of  the  puscilitic  or  new  red-sandstone  system  ; 
also  the  name  of  a  group  of  limestone  beds,  which  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  that  formation,  and  generally  contain 
a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia  in  their  composition.  Details 
regarding  the  formation  will  be  more  usefully  combined  in 
the  account  of  the  system  of  which  it  constitutes  the  base. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  limestone. 
This  rock  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection  in  England  between 
the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  between  the  rivers  Wharf  and 
Dun,  and  between  this  last  river  and  Nottingham.  We 
mention  these  parts  of  the  great  line  of  magnesian  lime- 
atone  in  the  north  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  some  interesting  differences  in  the  composition  and 
other  cbacacters  of  the  rock«    It  is  in  the  middle  part  of 


the  course  here"  indicated,  from  north  to  south,  that  tlie 
stratification  of  the  rock  is  most  developed.  Between  the 
Dun  and  Wharf,  and  for  some  space  north  and  south  of 
these  rivers,  this  limestone  occurs,  in  fact,  in  two  rocks 
separated  from  each  other  by  beds  of  red  and  bluish  clay, 
with  gypsum  (indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  upper  or 
Keuper  marls  of  the  red-sandstone  formation),  but  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  this  difference  does  not  obtain. 
Of  the  two  limestones  thus  separated,  the  upper  one  hu 
but  a  limited  extent  (see  Mr.  Smith's  '  Geological  Map  of 
Yorkshire'),  the  lower  one  is  almost  uninterrupted  from  be- 
yond the  Tyne  nearly  to  the  Trent.  The  upper  rock  ii 
about  12  yards  thick;  the  lower  one  reaches  60,  or  perhaps  ' 
in  some  cases  IDO  yards ;  the  upper  one  contains  almost  no 
magnesia,  and  lime  burnt  from  it  is  extensively  emplofed 
in  agriculture ;  the  lower  one  is  very  often  comp(^ed  of 
atomic  aggregations  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and,  both  as  stone  and  when  burnt  to  lime,  k 
more  useful  in  building.  Its  mode  of  aggregation  varies 
extremely.  In  many  situations  (Thorp  Arch,  in  Yoikslme) 
it  is  a  soft  powdery  stone  tiaversed  nevertheless  by  veiuof  i 
calcareous  spar;  al)0Ut  Tadcaster,  and  generally  betwees 
the  Nid  and  the  Dun,  it  is  a  firm  though  hardly  compict 
rock,  often  traversed  by  sparry  veins  and  full  of  irregular 
crystallized  cavities.  The  crystals  are  generally  carbootli 
of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron.  In  a  lev 
cases  sulphate  of  barytes  appears  in  the  form  of  veins  di- 
viding this  rock,  as  at  Huddleston,  near  Ferrybrid^  fa. 
Still  less  commonly  thin  veins  of  carbonate  of  copper 
(sometimes  apparently  epigene,  on  sulphuret)  line  the  jomti 
of  the  rock,  about  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcaster,  and  in 
other  places. 

Some  of  the  best  building-stone  of  this  description  is  dug 
in  the  quarries  of  Huddleston,  Broadsworth,  and  Waim- 
worth,  and  it  is  generally  really  or  nearly  an  atomic  coa- 
bination  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magDeiii. 
(This  fact  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Dr.  Heniy 
of  Manchester.) 

A  further  state  of  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  this 
rock  is  noticed  in  several  localities  between  the  Aire  and 
the  Dun,  where  the  rocks  assume  locally  and  for  limited 
areas  the  oolitic  texture ;  and,  finally,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  building-stones  in  the  range  of  the  magnesian 
limestone,  may  be  signalized  the  white  limestone  of  Rocbe 
Abbey,  which  in  that  noble  ruin  has  stood  the  ravages  cf 
time  better  than  almost  any  '  freestone'  of  the  north  of 
England. 

Farther  south,  the  grain  of  the  rock  changes ;  it  becomes 
continually  more  and  more  crystaUine,  and  fiiom  Bolsover 
to  Nottingham  the  magnesian  limestone  may  be  described, 
with  little  inaccuracy,  as  a  real  dolomite,  partially  debased 
by  small  admixtures  of  sand.  The  small  rhomboidal  crystals 
of  this  rock  are  very  evident  in  specimens  which  we  col- 
lected many  years  ago  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  and  near 
Nottingham. 

A  crystalline  structure  of  the  magnesian  limestone  rock 
is  however  not  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  its  ranges 
though  there  it  is  manifested  in  connexion  with  very  useful 
qualities  in  architecture.  In  the  county  of  Durham  we 
find  it  exhibited  in  the  purely  calcareous  rocks  of  Hawthorn 
Hive  near  Easington,  in  the  romantic,  contorted,  and  broken 
cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  Marsden,  and  in  the  singular  coral- 
loidal  quarries  of  Building-hill.  At  Marsdeo  it  \m  curious 
to  notice  in  near  contrast,  in  thediff,  the  flexible  laminated 
limestone,  and  in  the  detached  pinnacles  an  equally  lami- 
nated rock  traversed  by  complete  jplanes  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture. What  does  this  teach?  obviously,  the  important  foct, 
that,  since  its  deposition  in  laminae,  the  sedimentarv  mass 
of  carbonate  of  lime  has  b^en  subject  to  a  new  molecular 
arrangement,  which,  predominating  over  the  original  stnw- 
ture,  has  readjusted  the  particles  and  generated  a  new 
structure.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  brecciated  rocks,  which 
seem  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  reagsregation  of  frag- 
mented portions  of  previously  indurated  magnesian  lime- 
stone beds.  Thus  various  are  the  aspects  of  the  mineral 
aggregation  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England.  Tbe^e 
diversities  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  rock,  for 
the  upper  laminated  non-magnesian  portion  is  usually  of 
a  uniform  close  texture,  except  in  the  lower  beds,  which  aie 
somewhat  cellular  (and  of  little  value  to  the  limeburuer)  at 
Knottingley. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  general  colour  of  the  magne- 
sian limestoDe  (lower  portion)  is  white,  yellow,  rich  pak 
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brown,  or  reddish,  while  tho  upper  rock  is  commonly  of  a 
grey,  smoky,  or  purplish  hue.    This  rock  is  usually  intcr- 
siratified  with  thin  clay  partings,  the  lower  one  very  rarely. 
The  specific  gravity  of  magnesian  limestone  is  usually 
greater  than  that  of  common  carbonate  of  lime.   This  how- 
ever miiy  be  overlooked  in  the  usual  incomplete  mode  of 
tr}'ing  such  experiments,  unless  the  observer  makes  the 
easy  correction  due  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  many  of 
these  stones.    Tried  in  powder  (for  example,  by  Leslie's 
process),  the  magnesian  limestones  of  England  betray,  by 
their  weight,  their  affinity  to  the  dolomitic  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Eifel,  though  the  introduction  of  the  magnesia  is 
prubably  not  at  all  due  to  the  same  cause  in  the  two  cases. 
Professor  Sedgwick,   in  his  admirable  memoir  in   the 
•  Geological  Transactions,'  on   the  Magnesian  Limestone, 
has  pointed  out  dearly  the  most  common  organic  fossils  of 
this  rock.     AVe  shall  only  observe  here  that  in  respect  of 
fishes  (Pala'onisci,   &c.)t    mollusca  (Producta,    Spirifera, 
&c.),  and  zoophyta  (Retepora,  &c.),  this  rock  shows  an  ex- 
treme analogy  with  the  carboniferous  system.    Its  place,  by 
mineral  analogies,  may  bo  rightly  fixed  in  the  poecilitic 
lystem ;  but,  by  the  affinities  of  organic  existence,  it  will 
be  classed  with  the  more  antient  rocks.    Let  any  one,  for 
example,  contrait  its  marine  fossils,  whether  derived  from 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  or  the  Thuringerwald,  with  those  of 
the  muschclkalk ;  the  former  are  seen  to  be  analogous  to 
fiirms  common  in  the  mountain  limestone,  the  latter  to 
those  of  the  lias.    In  neither  case  is  the  resemblance  per- 
fect; the  species  are  not  identical,  but  the  result  above  an- 
nounced is  unequivocal,  and  must  soon  be  felt  in  geolo- 
gical classification. 

(Sedgwick  in  Geol.  Trans. ;  Smith's  Geological  Map  of 
Yorkshire,  &c.  Notices  of  contemporaneous  deposits  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England  occur  in  Mur- 
chison's  Silurian  System  ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Geol,  qf 
England  and  Wales,  &c.) 

M  AGNE'SIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  of  which  magnesia  is 
tne  oxide,  a  substance  that  was  originally  sold  under  this 
name  by  a  Roman  canon  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentiuy.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  first  procured  by  calcin- 
ing the  residue  lef^  afkcr  evaporating  the  mother-waters  of 
nitre.  The  method  by  which  it  is  at  present  obtained  will 
be  presently  stated. 

The  existence  of  magnesium  was  first  demonstrated  by 
the  electro-chemical  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy :  he  found 
that  when  moistened  magnesia  was  negatively  electrizorl 
with  mercury,  an  amalgam  was  obtained  which  decom- 
posed water  and  gave  rise  to  magnesia,  by  the  oxidizement 
of  the  peculiar  metal  amalgamated  with  the  mercury ;  he 
did  not  however  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him 
tQ  examine  its  properties.  In  1830  M.  Bussy  procured  this 
metal  by  decomposing  chloride  of  magnesium  by  means  of 
potassium.  This  wa^  efiectcd  by  placing  some  small  pieces 
of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  with  fragments  of  tho  chlo- 
ride put  over  them ;  this  was  fused  by  the  application  of 
beat,  and  the  potassium  was  allowed  to  run  through  it  by 
dightly  inclining  the  tube;  li^ht  was  evolved,  and  the 
majss,  when  cold,  was  washed  with  water,  which  diss(4ved 
the  chloride  of  potassium  forn^cd,  and  left  the  magnesium 
unacted  upon  in  the  stale  of  small  globules. 

Magnesium  is  of  a  white  colour,  Uke  silver;  its  lustre  is 
metallic  and  brilliant,  it  is  very  malleable,  and  fuses  at  a  red 
heat ;  in  dry  air  it  undergoes  no  change,  but  in  moist  air  it 
id  superficially  oxidized  ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  water  without 
buffering  any  change.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air 
or  in  oxygen  gas  it  bums  brilliantly,  and,  combining  with 
oxygen,  becomes  magnesia.  In  chlorine  gas  it  burns  spon- 
taneously. It  dissolves  in  diluted  sulphuric  and  hvdro- 
chloric  acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  anr(  it  is 
oxidised  and  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
magnesia  results. 

Oxygen  and  Magnesium,  from  what  has  just  been  stated, 
combine  very  readily,  but  only  in  one  proportion ;  and  the 
result  is  oxide  of  magnesium,  or  magnesia.  The  mode  in 
which  this  substance  was  first  obtained  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  now  procured  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  magnesia  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subjecting 
the  washed  and  dried  carbonate  precipitated  to  a  strong 
heat  in  an  earthen  crucible :  by  this  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  magnesium,  remains, 
which  has  the  following  properties :  it  is  colourless,  inodo- 
rous, and  tasteless,  if  pure ;  it  docs  not,  like  lime,  become 
hot  when  mixed  with  water,  and  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble 


in  it,  although  when  moistened  it  exhibits  the  alkaline  pro- 
perty of  turning  vegetable  yellows  brown  ;  by  exposure  to 
the  air  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reconverted  to  the 
state  of  carbonate,  combined  with  some  hydrate.  It  appears, 
from  indirect  experiments,  to  be  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesium  .         12 

1  equivalent  of  Oxygen      ,         ,  8 

Equivalent  20 

Chlortne  and  Magnesium  act  readily  upon  each  other,  the 
metal  burning  spontaneously  in  the  gas;  it  may  also  be 
procured  by  transmitting  dry  chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture 
of  magnesia  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  According  however  to  Liebig  it  is  best  obtained  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  mixing  the  residue  with  an  equal 
weight  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  ^nd  proiecting  the 
mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  platina 
crucible.  When  the  ammoniacal  salt  has  been  expelled, 
fused  chloride  of  magnesium  remains,  which  on  cooling 
becomes  a  transparent  colourless  mass ;  it  is  inodorous^  in- 
tensely bitter,  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  salt  is  one  of  the  saline  ingredients  of 
sea-water,  and  exists  in  the  "bittern  left  afler  preparing 
common  salt,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also 
found  in  some  mineral  waters,  and  was  formerly  called 
muriate  of  magnesia. 

When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  exposed  to  a  very  cold  atmo- 
sphere, it  yields  deliquescent  prismatic  crystals  which  con- 
tain much  water. 

It  is  applied  to  no  direct  use;  sometimes  however  the 
bittern  which  contains  it  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, for  the  purpose  of  forming  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesium         •         ]  2 
1  equivalent  of  Chlorine     .         .         36 

Equivalent  48 

Bromine  and  Magnesium  may  be  obtained  in  combina- 
tion by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrobromic  acid ;  by  eva- 
poration small  aeicular  prisms  of  bromide  crystallize,  which 
nave  a  sharp  ta^te,  are  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  in  the  air  these  crystals 
are  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  magnesia. 

Fluorine  and  Magnesium  unite  when  magnesia  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  compound  formed  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  or  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat. 

Carbon  and  Magnesium. — No  compound  of  these  is 
known. 

Sulphur  and  Magnesium  do  not  combine  when  heated 
together,  nor  is  a  perfect  sulphuret  formed  when  sulphur 
is  heated  with  magnesia.  The  compound  is  not  soluble  in 
water;  by  heat  the 'sulphur  burns  off.  When  however  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  then,  accordiirg  to  Berzelius,  sulphate  of  barytes  is 
precipitated,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  remains  in  solution. 

Ifjdine  and  Magnesium,  -  A  compound  of  these  is  ob- 
tained when  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  hydriodic  acid  ;  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  known  only  in  solution.  It  is 
stated  also  that  when  magnesia  is  heated  with  iodine  in 
water,  both  lodi'.le  of  magnesium  and  iodate  of  magnesia  are 
procured. 

Magnesia,  or  Oxide  of  Magnesium,  combines  with  most 
acids  to  form  salts,  two  of  which  are  of  great  importance  in 
medicine ;  but  we  shall  first  mention  the 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia.—Th'is  is  a  saline  compound,  and 
was  first  discovered  in  serpentine  in  New  Jersey,  and  since 
in  Unst.  It  is  white,  with  a  greenish  tint,  fohated,  and 
easily  splits  into  thin  flexible  laminae.  It  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2-35; 
hardness  1.  It  is  stated  to  occur  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  diverging  needleform  crystals.  It  is  composed  of 
about  31  water  and  68  magnesia,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese;  these  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ono 
equivalent  each  of  water  and  earth. 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  soda.  Tlie  pre- 
cipitate, after  drying  at  212°,  retains  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Magnesia  readily  combine,  and  yield 
nitrate  of  magnesia.    The  solution  it  colourless,  and  ex- 
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tremcly  bitter.  By  evaporation  it  yields,  thougn  with  diffi- 
culiy,  rhombic  crjstals,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  arc  very  deliquescent.  It  is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  crude  nitre.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Nitric  Acid  •         54 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesia  .        20 

Equivalent  74 

It  is  now  applied  to  no  use,  but  is  the  salt  from  which 
magnesia  was  originally  obtained. 

Carbonic  Acid  aiid  Magnesia  form  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  it  has  been  found  native  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  yel- 
lo\vi>h  white  colour,  with  a  flat  conchoidal  and  sometimes 
earthy  fracture.  It  is  opaque,  hardness  4*5,  and  very  dilfi- 
cult  to  break.  Specific  gravity  about  28  to  2-9.  The  purest 
was  found  by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  49,  and 
magnesia  48,  with  3  of  water.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  very  nearly  one  equivalent  of  acid 
and  one  of  base. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  rather  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate and  hydrate  of  magnesia,  is  artificially  prepared  for 
medicinal  use  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
moans  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  as  an  insoluble  white  powder.  This  substance, 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  unalter- 
able in  the  air ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids  with 
eflcrvescencc,  and  by  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  also 
expelled.    It  appears  to  be  composed  of 

4  equivalents  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  Magnesia     204 

1  equivalent  of  biliydrated  Magnesia        •         •        38 

£(}uivalent  242 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Magnesia  constitute  the  salt  long  and 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salt,  having  been  first 
obtained  from  a  spring  at  that  place.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  its  proper  name,  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
cvai)orating  and  crystallizing  the  bittern  remaining  after 
preparing  common  salt  from  sea-water ;  but  it  was  mixed 
with  so  much  chloride  of  magnesium  that  it  was  extremely 
liable  to  become  damp,  llie  late  Dr.  Henry  invented  a 
very  ingenious  process  for  preparing  it  from  magnesian 
limestone,  in  which  tliis  inconvenience  and  impurity  are 
totally  avoided. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  very 
readily ;  and  although  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  they 
may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  by  slowly  cooling  a 
large  quantity  of  the  solution.  The  primary  form  of  the 
crystal  is  a  right  prism,  with  a  chombic  base.  This  salt  is 
extremely  bitter,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  wliich  dis- 
solves an  equal  weight,  and  boiling  water  one-third  more. 
It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yet  is 
rather  inclined  to  eflloresce.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  It  is  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  •  40 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia  .         20 

7  equivalents  of  Water   •  .        63 

Equivalent  123 

It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  purgative,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  magnesia  and  its  carbonate. 

This  salt  combines  with  various  others  to  form  double 
salts :  as,  for  example,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  potash, 
and  of  soda,  forming  the  ammonio  sulphate,  the  potash  and 
soda  sulphates  of  magnesia,  which  arc  all  crystalline  salts, 
but  they  are  not  important. 

Phospht/ric  Acid  and  Magnesia  are  best  obtained  in  com- 
bination by  mixing  concentrated  and  hot  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  soda   after  some  hours 
crystals  of  the  phosphate  are  obtauied.    They  eflloresce 
slowly  in  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  fifteen  times  their 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  hot  water  they  are  decomposed 
iiito  a  subsalt  which  is  insoluble,  and  an  acid  one  which 
remains- in  .solution.    The  cr)'stals  are  composed  of 
1  eijuivalent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  .         36 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia    •         •         20 
7  cfjuivalents  of  Water        •         •        63 

Equivalent  119 

This  salt  is  applied  to  no  use ;  combined  with  ammonia  it 
forms  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  a  compound 
which  exists  in  urine,  and  is  a  common  ingredient  in  urinary 
calculi.    [Calculus] 


Magnesia  forms  a  great  number  of  double  salts,  and  one 
of  these,  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  is  a  double  carbc^ 
nate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  found  in  immense  quantitief 
in  different  parU  of  England.  [Magnesian  Limestone.] 
Magnesia  is  found  also  in  a  great  number  of  mineral  bodies: 
as  steatite,  talc,  asbestos,  &c. 

Magnesian  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  water;  by  tbe 
addition  of  soda  they  yield  hydrate  of  magnesia,  and  by  idd- 
ingcarbonate  of  soda,  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  sesqui-  and  bi-carbonates  of  potash  and  sc^a  occasion 
no  precipitation  in  solutions  of  magnesian  salts,  until  heated 
so  as  to  repel  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Phosphate  of 
soda  added  to  magnesian  solution  gives  no  immediate  pre- 
cipitate, but  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  an  extremely  inso- 
luble ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  is  formed ;  and  this 
is  the  best  mode  of  testing  the  presence  of  magnesia,  when 
the  requisite  precautions  are  aciopted. 

MAGNET  (derived  from  the  Greek  ftdyyti^)  is  a  metallic 
body  possessing  the  remarkable  property  of  attractmg  inn 
''and  some  other  metals.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fbuod 
abundantly  near  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  from  which  drcan- 
stance  its  name  may  have  been  derived.  The  attraetiif 
power  of  the  magnet  was  known  at  a  very  early  perio{ 
as  references  are  made  to  it  by  Aristotle,  and  more 
particularly  by  Pliny,  who  states  that  ignorant  people 
called  it  ferrum  vivum,  or  quick-iron ;  a  name  somewut 
analogous  to  our  load-stone.  The  same  author  appein  Is 
•have  been  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  Tuagnet  toeon- 
municate  properties  similar  to  its  own  to  otner  bodlML 
When  found  native,  it  is  generally  a  heavy  ferruginous  on 
of  a  dull  greyish  colour,  but  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  ni^ 
also  frequently  possess  the  magnetic  properties. 

The  universal  law,  that  reaction  is  coexistent  with  i 
implies,  that  iron  must  react  on  the  magnet,  and 
fina  in  fact,  that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  fixed,  and  a  sn 
magnet  be  suspended  by  a  string  near  it,  the  magnet  wiD 
then  be  moved  towards  the  iron;  thus  all  the  iron  in 
the  mass  of  the  globe  acts  upon  a  niagnet.  It  is  slio 
now  known  that  electrical  currents  influence  magaetie 
bodies  [Electro-Magnetism]  ;  while  heat  has  an  influence 
on  magnetic  intensity.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  meohanical 
consequence,  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  cylinder  be  sus- 
pended by  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  be  free  to  more  ii 
any  direction  round  that  point,  it  will  not  take  an  arbitruy 
position  like  unmagnetized  bodies,  but  must  take/  spedfle 
direction,  namely,  that  which  represents  the  resultant  of 
all  the  magnetic  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.  Its  position 
in  a  given  place  can  be  defined  by  two  angles;  the  o» 
called  the  variation  or  declination,  the  other  the  dip.  Thi 
first  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  vertical  plane  in  which  Um 
needle  lies  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  the  second  b 
the  inclination  of  the  lino  of  the  needle  to  the  plane  of  ilie 
horizon.  The  lattor  is  avoided  in  the  compass-needle  \j 
sustaining  it  horizontally  on  a  point  which  is  necesianlf 
difTcrcnt  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  variation  is  tbn 
the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  needle  with  that  of 
an  exact  and  horizontal  north-and-south  line.  This  pro- 
perty of  the  needle  is  called  its  polarity,  and  is  a  oonsequenee 
of  its  other  properties  above  noticed;  the  fact  however 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  antiquiif. 
but  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it 
from  a  very  remote  date.  It  is  the  most  use  Ail  of  tbt 
known  properties  of  the  magnet,  being  of  the  most  essentikl 
importance  to  the  mariner,  when  the  majj^net  is  oonstructed 
in  the  form  of  the  compass-needle. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  who  was  physician  in  -ordinary  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, states  that  P.  Venetus  brought  a  compass  from  China 
in  1260.  Gilbert  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  subject 
of  magnetism,  and  to  somo  extent  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  by  comparing  the  earth  to  a  great  mmitL 
His  theory  on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  work  entitled  TWk- 
tatus  sivc  Physiologia  nova  de  Magneie  (1600),  and  the 
term  *  poles  of  a  magnet'  arose  from  that  theory,  which  is 
remarkably  consonant  witli  the  notions  of  the  present  day; 
for  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  he  denominated  the  south 
pole,  in  connection  with  his  theory,  while  Poisson,  in  ha 
elegant  'Memoirs  on  Magnetism,'  calls  the  magnetic  fluid 
at  that  extremity  of  the  magnet  the  Austral  Ftuid,  because^ 
as  like  electricities  repel  [Electricity],  so.  on  his  hypothesis 
of  the  magnetic  fluids,  that  occupying  the  north  end  of  a 
magnetized  needle  is  repelled  by  the  austral  lluid  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism. 

The  application  of  the  compass  to  tho  purposes  of  navi- 
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gallon  must  spoodily  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  its 
variation,  and  in  the  *  Life  of  Columbus,*  written  by  his 
sou,  it  is  distinctly  assij^ned  to  that  celebrated  man;  and 
though  its  amount  m  1492  must  have  been  small  in 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  yet  it  was  doubtless  a  very  obsenablo 
quantity  in  many  of  the  regions  visitod  by  Columbus. 
Some  have  carried  back  the  date  of  this  discovery  to  the 
year  1209,  but  on  very  doubtful  grounds.  When  its  amount 
came  to  be  obscr^'ed  with  some  accuracy,  we  fmd  it  at  Paris, 
in  1541,  7i^  E. ;  in  1550,  Si""  E. ;  in  1580,  lli°  E.;  in  1630, 
Hf"  E.;  and  at  Rome,  in  1670,2**  W.  At  the  present 
moment  it  has  passed  its  maximum  in  London,  and  is  now 
moving  easterly. 

It  is  nut  improbable  that  Columbus  was  acquainted  also 
vith  the  diurnal  variation,  but  nothing  very  accurate  on  this 
nbjcct  was  known  before  the  numerous  and  valuable 
)biervations  made  by  Canton,  in  1730.  He  showed  that 
lie  needle  vibrates,  during  the  day  and  the  night,  through 
in  arc  as  great  as  13^'  in  the  midsummer,  the  minimum  7' 
iceurring  in  the  winter  season;  he  ascribed  the  diurnal 
'mriation  to  the  action  of  solar  heat  affect ini;  the  intensity 
f  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of  thermo- 
lectric  currents  were  at  that  period  unknown,  but  Hooke 
d  1 684  showed  that  iron  and  steel  rods  could  be  magnet- 
led,  by  rapidly  heating  and  cooling  them  in  the  magnetic 
Mridian.  Graham,  instrument-maker,  of  London,  was  the 
■e  first  who  distinctly  announced  the  diurnal  variation,  in 
77*2  ,'  the  maximum  declination  being  then  14^  35'  west. 
lie  variation  of  the  variation  was  first  observed  by  Guntkr. 

The  dip  was  first  observed  by  llobert  Norman  in  1576. 
lis  modeof  adjusting  the  compass-needle  led  him  to  this 
iaoovery ;  for  he  accurately  balanced  the  needle  on  its 
iTOt,  previous  to  mapcnetizing  it.  After  it  became  a 
ngnet,  it  would  no  longer  balance  on  the  same  point,  with- 
ot  attaching  a  small  weigiit  at  the  south  extremity. 
?hen  freely  suspended  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  north 
xtremity  became  depressed;  the  dip  then  being  about  71° 
&m  The  dip  undergoes  diurnal  variations,  as  well  as  the 
•elination;  but  observations  on  the  former  are  far  the 
KMt  difficult.  The  dip  also  changes  by  elevating  the 
aedle  to  considerable  heights ;  on  which  subject  Biot  has 
lade  some  very  delicate  experiments.  A  very  simple  law 
slative  to  the  amount  of  the  dip  at  different  parts  of  the 
arth'a  surface  was  remarked  by  professor  Krafft,  of  St. 
^tersburg,  in  1809 ;  namely,  if  we  measure  the  latitude  from 
be  magnetic  equator,  the  tangent  of  the  dip  is  double  the 
ingent  of  such  latitude.  Mr.  Barlow  has  illustrated  this 
iw  by  experiments  on  magnetized  iron  balls  acting  on 
mall  needles  at  the  surfaces;  and  Biot  has  deduced  the 
■me  law  from  theory. 

The  law  of  the  magnetic  forces  was  a  long  time  undis- 
overed:  Newton  supposed  it  to  follow  the  inverse  cube  of 
he  distance,  or  some  higher  power ;  for  in  his  experiments, 
he  variation  of  intensity  and  the  effect  of  the  mutual  influ- 
eeea  of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  the  bodies  themselves  being 
iverlooked,  an  erroneous  result  was  necessarily  consequent. 
lowever,  Mitchell,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  experiments 
f  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  and  of  Ilauksbee  ;  Coulomb,  by  his 
legant  apparatus,  the  torsion  balance;  Biot,  by  the 
netliod  of  observing  the  times  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
mall  needles  acted  on;  and  finally.  Ilansteen  of  Chris- 
iana,  by  a  series  of  refined  experiments  and  calculations, 
lavq  demonstrated  the  true  law  of  magnetic  action ; 
lamely,  directly  as  the  intensity,  and  inversclv  as  the 
qnare  of  the  distance. 

One  essential  property  by  which  a  magnet  differs  from 
oft  iron  under  the  magnetic  influence,  is  this :  if  we  sepa- 
ate  a  magnetic  bar  into  any  number  of  minute  parts,  each 
uch  part  will  be  endowed  with  polarity,  similar  to  the 
rhole:  the  position  of  those  poles,  or  foci  of  greatest  attrac- 
ion,  is  permanent  in  a  magnet  of  a  given  form ;  but  in  soft 
ron  it  will  clmn^je  when  the  distance  of  the  iron  from  the 
nfluencing  mngnot  is  altered. 

Halley  was  hcnt  out,  under  William  and  Mary,  with  the 
lomrasuul  of  two  ships,  to  make  magnetic  observations  in 
liffenm^latitudes,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (in 
1 698-9) ;  and  was  the  first  who  constructed  a  magnetic  chart, 
rhich  possessed  at  the  time  j;reat  merit  for  accuracy :  the 
iiost  valued  at  the  present  day  are  those  by  Ilansteen, 
instructed  from  observations  subsequent  to  Ilalley,  by 
rarious  scientific  travelloi*s  and  nautical  men,  such  as 
Bumboldt,  Ross,  Parry,  Scoresby, &c.    [Magnetism] 

-During  a  thunder-storm,  the  poles  of  u  ma^^not  are  fre- 


quently mverted ,  the  explanation  of  which  belongs  to 
Elbctro-Magxrtism  :  and  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis  is  often  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  compass- 
needle,  to  the  extent  of  several  degrees.  The  actual  mode 
in  which  the  aurora  is  produced  being  still  unknown,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  aurora  is  itself  the  cause 
of  this  magnetic  phaonomcnon,  or  whether  both  are  attri- 
butable to  some  unknown  common  cause. 

MAGNETIC  INTENSITY.  When  a  magnetic  needle 
is  freely  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  then  acted 
on  by  all  terrestrial  bodies  containing  the  magnetic  fluids, 
whether  in  a  fixed  state,  as  in  loadstone-ores,  or  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  change,  as  in  masses  of  soft  iron,  and  also  by 
electrical  currents,  whether  produced  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  various  substances  in  the  globe  continually 
undergo,  or  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
both  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  on  the  surface  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  such 
forces  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  parallelism  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  needle,  and  the  latter  acquires  in  conse- 
quence a  liko  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, of  which  the  position  becomes  in  this  manner  known. 

If  a  needle  thus  suspended  be  made  to  oscillate  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  time  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  oscillations  are  performed  be  observed, 
and  thus  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  deduced,  the  con- 
nection of  this  time  with  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 

force  is  expressed  by  the  formula  i^ir  i^(  -p- )  similar  to 

that  used  for  the  common  pendulum.  In  this  equation  / 
represents  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  ir  the  number  3-14159, 
/  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  gravity, 
and  F  the  accelerating  force  of  magnetism.  Hence  we  de- 
duce also  F  =:  -jj-  ;  consequently  when  one  and  the  same 

needle  is  used  in  different  experiments,  the  force  F  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  time  t  of  one  or  of  a  given 
number  of  oscillations.  But  it  is  in  practice  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  produce  oscillations  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  to  that  end  have  often  been  sug- 
gested and  used,  but  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
value  of  F  is  equally  attained  by  supporting  the  needle 
horizontally,  as  in  tho  compass,  and  observing  the  time  of 
the  horizontal  oscillations.  If  0  represent  the  dip,  then  by 
the  resolution  of  forces  the  horizontal  part  of  the  magnetic 
force  is  F  cos  0 ;  if  now  T  represent  the  time  of  (suppose  300) 
oscillations,  then  by  the  preceding  formula  we  must  have 
F  cos  d  inversely  proportional  to  T*;  let  F',  0',  T',  represent 
quantities  corresponding  to  F,  9,  T,  for  a  different  latitude 

F       T"cos^ 
or  longitude,  then  -j?  =  ^5 — 7^-  ;   by  which  formula  the 

relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  different . 
places  may  be  ascertained  with  little  trouble. 

The  times  of  300  oscillations  in  seconds  at  the  following 
places  are  taken  from  a  table  computed  by  Hansteen : — 
Stockholm  815,  Edinbmrgh  820,  Christiansand  820,  Oxford 
780,  Danzig  770,  Gottenburg  812,  Liverpool  801,  JLondon 
775,  Berlin  760,  Paris  753,  Liibeck  776,  Altona  776,  Johns- 
knuden  861,  Christiania  814,  Ingolfsland  833,  Copenhagen 
788,  Breslau  741. 

The  locus  of  all  the  points  at  which  the  intensity  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  the  same  ouautity  as  at  one  given 
place  is  called  tho  isodynamic  line  jmssing  through  it. 
These  lines  are  generally  of  double  curvative ;  but  neglecting 
this,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  lines  of  equal  mp,  they 
run  generally  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  latter  lines, 
in  the  temperate  zone,  but  in  other  cases  these  two  classes 
of  lines  intersect  at  a  considerable  angle.  M.  Hansteen 
states  that  the  intensity  of  magnetism  is  less  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemispnere.  M.  Biot  has  givcHi  a 
formula  deduced  from  hypothetical  consideration.s,  which 
has  been  found  nearly  coincident  with  the  observed  cases  of 

1 
terrestrial  intensity,  viz.  intensity  a      /  /4_3   •  *  m  1  ^ 

being  the  dip  as  before. 

As  the  declination  and  dip  have  diurnal  variations,  so 
also  has  the  magnetic  intensity;  tho  minimum  being  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  maximum  in 
about  six  hours  afterwards.  The  intensity  is  also  greatest 
iu  December,  and  least  in  June, 
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An  intcreslmg  senos  of  observations  made  by  M.  Que- 
telet,  of  Brussels,  shows  that  in  the  gradual  ascent  from 
Geneva  to  the  Col  de  Balme  the  intensity  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  increases ;  for  instance,  the  horiaontal  intensity 
at  the  village  Simplon  is  greater  than  that  at  Bonneville 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  44  to  43. 

Similar  methods  (and  sometimes  the  balance  of  torsion) 
have  been  used  to  discover  the  relative  intensities  of  mag- 
netism as  distributed  in  bodies;  in  straight  and  narrow 
lamina)  it  has  been  found  by  Coulomb  to  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  middle 
point. 

MAGNETISM.  If  we  take  a  natural  or  artificial  mag- 
net, and,  spreading  over  a  piece  of  paper  a  quantity  of  fine 
iron  filings,  place  the  magnet  on  the  paper,  on  taking 
it  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  iron  filings  are  attached 
to  it  in  some  degree  over  all  its  surface,  but  they  will 
be  principally  accumulated  at  two  points  situated  near 
the  ends  of  the  magnet ;  these  points  arc  called  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.  Sometimes  when  a  magnetic  bar  is  rolled 
amongst  iron  filings,  we  may  find  several  such  points  along 
tliebar;  the  magnet  is  then  said  to  have  consecutive  points. 
At  present  we  shall  consider  only  the  first  or  simple  case  of 
two  poles,  which  we  may  represent  by  the  letters  N  and  S. 
When  a  needle  formed  of  this  material  is  suspended 
horizontally  on  a  pivot  arme<l  with  agate,  it  assumes  a  par- 
ticular direction,  nearly  north  and  south.  [Magnet.]  The 
pole  N,  at  the  north  extremit^r  of  the  needle  thus  adjusted, 
is  commonly  called  the  north  pole  of  the  needle;  the  other, 
S«  the  south  pole,  though  the  contrary  names,  as  used  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  would  be  more  correct  in  connection  with  the 
tJieory  of  magnetism. 

If  we  now  bring  a  piece  of  soft  iron  near  the  pole  N,  it  will  be 
attracted  to  that  pole  and  become  attached  to  it,  so  that  the 
exertion  of  a  mechanical  force  is  necessary  to  separate 
them.  In  this  way  a  magnet  held  vertically  will  sustain  a 
piece  of  iron,  pro\'ided  the  weight  of  the  iron  does  not 
exceed  the  magnetic  force.  The  pole  S  has  a  similar  attrac- 
tive power  on  iron ;  the  cause  of  this  attractive  power  is 
called  Magnetism. 

We  have  observed  that  m  a  magnetic  needle  placed  hon 
zontally  on  a  i)ivot,  the  pole  N  is  turned  northwards,  and 
S  southwards,  nearly :  if  such  a  needle  be  attached  to  a 
piece  of  cork  floating  on  water,  it  will  adjust  itself  to  this 
direction,  the  deviation  of  which  from  the  true  north-and- 
souih  line  is  the  declination  of  the  needle.  If  now  we 
invert  the  position  of  the  needle,  so  that  S  is  brought  into 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  N,  and  vice  versd,  the 
needle  and  cork  will  make  a  complete  revolution,  and 
acquire  its  original  position.  Hence  we  see  a  distinction 
between  the  magnetisms  predominant  at  N  and  at  S ;  the 
ft>rmer  is  called  Austral,  and  the  latter  Boreal  magnetism. 
It  will  be  easy  to  observe  the  analogy  between  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  magnetisms,  and  those  of  positive  with 
nepialivc  electricities. 

We  must  insulate  a  conducting  electrized  substance  in 
order  to  preserve  its  electricity,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  the 
«ase  of  a  magnet ;  each  fragment  of  the  latter  is  itself  a  ma^ 
net,  possessing  its  north  and  south  poles,  and  the  same  view 
may  be  extended  to  its  constituent  particles.  A  noncon- 
^iucting  energy,  called  the  coercive  power,  exists  therefore 
m  magnetic  substances,  by  which  the  loss  of  magnetism 
^  hen  developed  is  prevented,  and  by  which  also  the  poles  N 
2ind  S  are  situate  in  a  determinate  position  relative  to  the 
body  of  the  magnet.  This  is  not  the  case  with  soft  iron, 
which  has  not  the  coercive  force. 

The  force  of  magnetism  is  exerted  without  alteration 
through  substances  which  are  not  magnetic  ^  the  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  electrical  forces  when  nonconducting 
bodies  are  interposed  in  the  direction  of  their  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  considerably 
modified  when  substances  which  are  capable  of  becomini; 
magnetic  by  influence  are  situated  near  the  magnet ;  ana 
a  similar  effect  takes  place  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  electricities  when  under  the  influence  of  an  elec- 
trized body.  [Electricity.]  The  transmission  of  the 
magnetic  force  through  interposed  bodies  may  be  obsen*ed 
familiarly  by  placing  a  common  sewing-needle  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  board,  and  moving  a  strong  magnet  underneath 
the  board  :  the  needle  will  roll  or  revolve  along  the  board 
according  to  the  peculiar  motions  given  to  the  magnet. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  magnets  on  eacn 
other.    For  this  purpose  make  two  magnets  or  magnetic 


needles  to  float  on  water,  distinguishing  the  poles  of  one  u 
before  by  N  and  S,  and  of  the  other  by  N'and  S'.  Bring 
either  the  pole  N  near  to  N',  or  S  to  S' :  the  needles  or 
magnets  will  separate  to  a  greater  distance,  and  with  tbe 
greater  energy  the  nearer  these  poles  are  placed  to  ea^ 
other.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  bring  N  and  S'  near  each 
other,  the  needles  will  approach  and  unite  those  pointi, 
iand  the  same  happens  when  the  points  N'  and  S  are 
made  contiguous:  hence  this  law — magnetisms  qf  the 
same  name  are  mutually  repulsive  ;  those  qf  contrary  names 
are  mutually  attractive.  In  the  article  Electricitt, 
above  referred  to,  we  have  shown  that  the  same  law  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  two  electricities. 

The  mass  of  the  globe  contains  various  sources  of  ma»- 
netism  [Magnet];  and  since  a  magnetic  needle  fttof 
suspended  acquires  a  determinate  position,  it  follows  fron 
this  law  that  the  magnetism  at  the  south  extremity  S  is 
Boreal,  that  is,  of  the  same  name  as  the  terrestrial  maj^rt- 
ism  which  is  predominant  in  the  northern  hemisphei^ 
being  repelled  therefrom  ;  and  the  magnetism  at  the  north 
extremity  N  is  for  a  like  reason  Austral.  The  law  of  map- 
netic  force  at  different  distances  is  expressed  by  the  invene 
square  of  the  distance:  the  best  mode  of  verifying  this  law 
is  by  observing  the  times  of  the  oscillations  of  a  small  fine 
wire,  suspended  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ttie  magnetic 
meridian  (in  order  to  neutralize  the  magnetizing  influenee 
of  the  earth),  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
magnet. 

We  can,  by  combining  these  laws,  explain  the  maniiff 
in  which  soft  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  attracted  or  im- 
pended by  a  magnet.  These  metals,  when  unoxygenalei 
contain  both  the  austral  and  boi*eal  magnetism  in  a oom- 
bined  state,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  coercive  poirer. 
Wjien  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  brought  near  the  pole  N,  whiek 
contains  the  austral  fluid,  the  austral  magnetism  of  tht 
iron  is  repelled  to  the  farther  extremity,  and  the  boreal 
attracted  to  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  iron  relative  to  the 
point  N  *  this  disposition  of  the  fluid  takes  place  imme- 
diately, and  the  law  of  force  above  announced  relative  to 
the  distances  causes  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  at  N,  od  Ibe 
boreal  fluid  of  the  soft  iron,  to  exceed  its  repulsion  on  the 
austral,  which  is  more  remote  from  N :  the  total  effect,  in 
virtue  of  this  excess,  is  therefore  necessarily  attractive 
When  the  iron  however  is  removed  from  this  influence,  iis 
natural  magnetisms  again  recombine.  This  will  not  be  tbe 
case  if,  instead  of  soft  iron,  we  use  hardened  iron  or  steel: 
the  decomposition  of  the  natural  magnetisms  takes  place 
with  greater  difficulty,  m  consequence  of  the  coercire 
power  which  protects  their  actual  disposition ;  but  if  we 
use  a  powerful  magnet  at  one  extremity  of  a  steel  needi«, 
or,  which  is  more  e^ectual,  a  pair  of  strong  magnets  at  both 
extremities,  the  north  polo  of  one  and  the  south  pole  of  tbe 
other  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  needle,  tne  decon* 
position  will  be  partially  effected,  and  will  likewise  be 
retained  by  the  same  coercive  power  which  opposed  iti 
development ;  and  agreeably  with  the  magnetic  lavs  e( 
repulsion  and  attraction,  that  point  of  the  needle  in  contact 
with  the  south  pole  will  become  a  north  pole  of  the  needK 
and  the  other  a  south  pole.  This  method  of  producing  mag- 
netism is  liable  to  the  objections  both  of  producing  feeble 
magnetism  and  also  producing  consecutive  points. 

The  quantities  of  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetic  flu  di 
in  all  magnetic  bodies  are  equal  \  for  when  we  bestow  mz^ 
netic  qualities  on  iron  or  steel  by  the  influence  of  l(»ad- 
stones,  hammering,  sudden  cooling  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, &c.,  no  new  magnetism  is  communicated;  but  ibe 
natural  magnetisms,  which  previously  neutralized  each 
other,  arc  now  decomposed.  Again,  if  a  magnetic  necdla 
be  freely  suspended  bv  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  action  o. 
terrestrial  magnetism  produces  no  linear  motion,  but  oak 
imposes  a  direction  on  the  magnetic  axis:  now  all  the 
boreal  fluid  in  tlie  globe  attracts  all  the  austral  fluid  of  tbe 
needle,  and  vice  versa,  while  the  like  fluids  in  both  repel: 
hence  a  motion  of  progression  would  be  generated,  unleai 
the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  on  the  needle  vai 
exactly  equal  and  of  an  opposite  direction  to  the  resultant 
of  all  the  attractive  forces ;  and  the  rotatory  motioiHf  the 
needle  shows  that  the  points  of  application  of  \l\cfe  force* 
are  difi*erent;  but  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  iiiagnetwoi 
may  bo  regarded  as  uniform  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  needle,  and  its  direction  parallel.  In  order  there- 
fore that  the  resultants  should  be  equal  and  contrary, 
the  sums  of  the  boreal  and  austral  forces  of  the  needU 
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mast  be  equal.    In  this  respect  magnetism  resembles  the 
natural  electricities  of  all  substances. 

The  development  of  magnetism  in  bodies,  whether  by 
terrestrial  action  or  the  influence  of  loadstones,  is  analogous 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electricities  in  a  system 
Df  conducting  bodies  separated  by  non-conductors  under 
the  influence  of  an  external  body  and  their  own  natural 
iction :  hence  when  magnetism  is  communicated  by  a  load- 
itone,  even  when  in  contact  the  latter  loses  none  of  its  own 
mac^netism,  as  it  acts  solely  by  influence ;  whereas  in  con- 
iacting  electrized  bodies,  contact  will  communicate  elec- 
tricity :  the  coercive  force  of  magnets  therefore  extends 
rren  to  their  surfaces.  In  fact  the  reaction  of  the  substance 
Bftgnetized  by  influence  tends  to  a  further  decomposition 
if  tlie  fluids  of  the  magnetizing  body,  and  this  gives  it 

Katcr  energy,  unless  when  it  is  magnetized  to  saturation, 
t  is,  when  the  internal  magnetic  forces  are  equal  to  the 
NMnrcive  power ;  for  then  any  further  development  of  the 
lllids  would  be  only  temporary,  and  a  reunion  would  take 
Aace  immediately. 

The  dipping-needle  is  a  magnetic  needle,  the  opposite 
NileB  of  which  possess  equal  magnetic  intensities.  It  is  at- 
■ehed  to  the  centre  of  a  vertical  cii-cle,  and  its  motion  is 
onfined  to  the  plane  of  this  circle.  The  circle  has  a  motion 
aasimuth  about  a  vertical  axis, and  within  a  fixed  hori- 
Clotal  circle,  both  circles  being  graduated.  When  the  ver- 
ieal  circle  is  turned  round  its  axis  until  the  needle  acquires 
.  Tertical  position,  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  then  perpen- 
liciilar  to  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  hence  by 
■tans  of  the  horizontal  circle  the  position  of  this  meridian 
lane  becomes  known.  The  vertical  circle  with  the  needle 
I  now  brought  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  plane,  and  the 
iwiilar  depression  of  the  north  pole  of  the  horizon,  or  more 
Knetly  of  the  magnetic  axis,  may  be  read  off  the  graduated 
Alb  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  measures  the  dip.  The  right 
ine  joining  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  needle  is  nearly 
Dincident  with  the  magnetic  axis,  but  the  latter  may  be 
•eertained  more  accurately  by  inverting  the  needle  and 
lUng  the  mean  direction  between  its  two  positions  of 
Bnilibrium.  There  are  other  methods  of  adjusting  the 
%I»ing-needle,  but  in  every  method  it  requires  great  deli- 
■ef  and  minute  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  adjustment. 

If  we  place  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  suspended  by  a  collection  of 
nk  strings  at  its  middle, in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mag- 
etio  axis  of  the  dipping-needle,  the  action  of  terrestrial 
lagnetism  will  have  full  effect  on  the  bar,  its  natural  mag- 
etisms  will  be  decomposed,  and  it  will  acquire  a  polarity 
imilar  to  that  of  the  needle,  its  poles  repelling  the  similar 
oles  of  the  needle,  and  attracting  the  contrary  poles.  Its 
ant  of  coercive  power  prevents  it  from  retaining  the  po- 
oiiy  of  its  different  parts  when  the  bar  is  moved  into  other 
ontions ;  for  if  we  invert  the  position  of  the  bar,  that  point 
Inch  was  primitively  the  north  pole  will  now  become  the 
loth,  and  vice  versd,  under  the  effects  of  a  new  decompo- 
itionof  its  magnetisms  by  terrestrial  influence.  If  however 
iie  iMir  be  left  for  a  long  time  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
ni»  80  as  to  acquire  some  oxygenation,  or  if  it  be  heated 
>  a  red  heat  and  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  it 
iU  acquire  a  coercive  force,  and  become  permanently  mag- 
etic.  Iron  crosses,  weathercocks,  &(:.,  which  have  been 
Mng  kept  in  a  fixed  position,  or  have  been  struck  by  light- 
mgt  acquire  magnetic  properties  in  the  manner  above 
escribed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
iiaii^  of  molecular  disposition  caused  by  the  action  of  heat, 
lat  if  we  gradually  heat  a  bar  of  iron,  the  intensity  of  its 
Btion  on  a  magnet  increases,  and  arrives  at  a  maximum 
'hen  the  bar  is  brought  to  a  cherry-red  heat;  with  higher 
agrees  of  heat  the  intensity  is  diminished,  and  is  totally 
lappreciable  when  the  bar  has  reached  a  bright  white 
•at ;  on  cooling  it  recovers  its  powers  of  action  by  similar 
;eps»  and  the  same  law  holds  true  if  the  magnet  be  heated 
Mlead  of  the  bar.  Hence  in  producing  the  greatest  deve- 
pment  of  magnetism  by  influence,  we  see  tne  advantage 
fusing  iron  or  steel  bars  at  a  red  heat. 

Magnetism  may  be  developed  in  iron,  steel,  cobalt,  and 
iekely  by  other  means  than  the  influence  of  bodies  already 
Ittnetized,  as  twisting,  hammering,  electrical  discharges, 
iidgalvanic currents.  [Electro-Magnetism.]  Ifweplacea 
■r  of  iron  in  a  vertical  position,  and  give  it  a  series  of  slight 
lows  with  a  hammer  or  poker,  it  will  acquire  a  feeble  de- 
ree  of  magnetism ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  anvils  and 
liher  tools  employed  in  smithies  are  endowed  with  mag- 
P.  Cn  No.  887. 


Inetism.  In  all  such  cases  the  mechanical  operations  tend 
to  bestow  a  coercive  power,  while  the  terrestrial  magnetism 
separates  the  fluids  in  the  body. 

Cavallo,  Benett,  and  Coulomb  remarked  the  indications  of 
magnetism  given  by  various  substances,  as  copper,  silver, 
&c  It  is  particularly  observable  in  hammered  copper,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the  copper  has  been  cast,  an  at 
tention  to  which  circumstance  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  shipbuilding.  Coulomb  formed  very  fine  needles  of 
various  substances,  and  suspending  them  by  silk  strings 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful  loadstones,  found 
that  they  were  acted  on  by  the  latter.  This  phenomenon  is 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  minute  quantities  of  iron,  or 
iron  compounds  in  tbose  different  bodies.  The  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  action  Coulomb  found  from  direct  experiments 
to  be  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  iron  contained  in  the 
bodies,  and  he  afterwards  applied  this  principle  to  discover 
the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  impure  metals. 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  the  properties  of  the 
magnetic  fluids  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  the  various  modes  of  constructing  artificial 
fluids  are  founded,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  notice.  Tlie 
earliest  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel 
was  by  drawing  it  throughout  its  whole  extent  at  right 
angles  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet.  In  this 
case  if  we  suppo:>e  that  pole  which  contains  the  austral  fluid 
to  be  used,  the  first  contact  with  the  bar  decomposes  its 
neutral  magnetisms,  attracting  to  the  point  of  contact  the 
boreal  and  repelling  the  austral ;  the  successive  parts  of  the 
bar  are  subject  to  a  similar  decomposition  of  tneir  fluids, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  each  previous  decomposi- 
tion neutralizes  the  succeeding;,  except  at  the  extremities ; 
the  magnetism  thus  developea  is  therefore  feeble,  and  ap- 
parent only  at  the  extremities  of  the  bars,  or  in  some  con- 
secutive points  formed  by  peculiarities  in  the  material  of  the 
bar,  or  in  the  mode  of  operation.  Dr.  G.  Knight  greatly  itn- 
proved  the  mode  of  magnetizing  bars  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  he  joined  two  strongly  magnetized  bars  by  their  ends 
bearing  contrary  names,  and  placing  on  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  len^h  a  small  steel  bar  heated  to  a  cherry-red 
heat,  with  its  middle  on  the  point  of  junction  of  the  mag- 
netic bars,  he  made  each  of  them  to  rub  on  the  correspond- 
ing extremity  of  this  steel  bar,  and  the  latter  when  removed 
was  found  to  be  strongly  magnetized.  In  this  method  not 
only  does  the  presence  of  the  second  magnet  favour  the  de- 
composition of  the  magnetic  fluids,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  greatly  increased  by  the  ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  steel  bar. 

Du  Hamel  placed  two  steel  bars  of  equal  length  parallel 
to  each  other,  connecting  their  corresponding  extremities  by 
pieces  of  soft  iron  interposed ;  then  taking  two  bundles  of 
magnetic  bars,  he  united  their  poles  of  contrary  name  near 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  steel  bars,  and  by  inclining  the 
bundles  made  one  of  them  pass  towards  one  extremity  of  the 
other  bar,  the  second  passing  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
then  successively  repeated  the  operation,  when  both  the 
steel  bars  became  strongly  magnetized,  but  with  contrary 
magnetisms  at  the  corresponding  extremities  of  each.  In 
this  method  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  magnetisms 
of  the  interposed  pieces  of  soft  iron  adds  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  the  magnetized  bundles  with  the 
steel  bars. 

Epinus,  adopting  a  similar  method,  preferred  interposing 
strong  magnets  instead  of  soft  iron,  the  relative  position  of 
the  poles  of  the  two  magnets  being  reversed  ;  Coulomb  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  these  different  methods  by  com- 
posing his  magnetized  bundles  of  bars  at  a  cherry- red  heat. 
A  fine  steel  needle  may  be  very  strongly  magnetized  by 
being  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  wire  twisted  into  the  form  of  a 
helix,  the  extremities  of  which  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  wires  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  Tlie  poles  of  a 
bar  magnetized  to  saturation  are  near  its  extremities,  within 
generally  a  few  lines,  while  the  intensity  becomes  insensible 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches;  in  a  thin  bar  the  intensity 
may  be  represented  by  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  two 
logarithmic  curves,  the  origin  of  one  being  at  the  austral, 
and  of  the  others  at  the  boreal  extremity  of  the  needle. 

When  bodies  containing  neutral  magnetisms  are  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  round  an  axis,  the  magnetism  becomes  deve- 
loped and  acts  on  the  needle ;  thus  a  plate  of  copper  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  plane  will  influenre  a 
compass-needle  placed  over  it,  and  produce  in  it  a  rotation 
in  the  same  direction,  on  which  subject  several  valuable  ob- 
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lermlioiia  have  been  made  by  M.  Arafi;o,  Sir  John  Henj- 
rlielt  fiti\  It  lias  also  pmdured  a  accond  mathematical  me- 
moir tVoiB  M.  Poissoiijn  wduch  tbe  mechaiiical  foreo  giine- 
Tat4jfl  by  rotation  13  introduced  into  ihe  general  equations 
deductni  from  his  die<iry  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in 

The  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  tnagneti&m 
Ibrougbout  ibe  glahe  has  led  to  varitms  explanatory  hypo- 
theses  AJnce  the  time  of  Hallcy ;  tbe  position,  the  number, 
and  the  motions  of  the  points  which  may  be  regarded  as 
pales  of  terrestrial  magnetism*  have  been  all  subjects  of 
discussion  and  uf  opinions  formed  on  inconclusive  grounds 
Tlie  extellent  tublcii  and  maps  of  Hansleen  have  given  a 
(greater  dcgruo  of  certainty  to  this  suliject*  The  Freueb 
govcrnmcnl  having  lately  sent  out  an  expedition  fur  geo- 
gmphieal  and  jscicatifie  dij?covery,  tbe  report  of  which  may 
be  sliortly  expected ;  and  tbe  British  goveriittient  having 
appointed  Captain  James  Ross  with  a  view  I0  similar  ob- 
jects in  tbePaei0e,we  shall  defer  (i>  the  article  Terksstrial 
Magnktism  an  account  of  the  dip,  variation,  and  intensity, 
(it  different  part^  of  tbe  e:irih,  its  well  as  ihe  cansideration  of 
the  magnetic  equator  and  poles. 

Magnetic  observations  are  now  gen  orally  made  in  Europe 
in  ob^erx  atorios,  and  also  by  scientific  travellers  ;  and  somc' 
thing  vahiftble  on  the  subject  uf  terrestrial  inagnetisra  is 
diiily  added  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

For  tbe  theory  of  magitetism  as  connected  with  electricity 
consult  Robison*s  Courxe  of  Lectures;  Biol's  Phfxique : 
Bccquercl,  Traiic  de  VEkclricilc;  and  Uaptain  Kaler's 
Papers  in  the  Phil,  Truh^. 

I  or  t  he  niatbemat  i(  al  theory  on  this  subject — the  Memoirs^ 
hv  Puisson;  Ampere's  Electro  Di/namtc  Treaiise ;  and 
Murphy's  Electiicittj.  chap*  vii*,  Cambridge. 

With  res]x*ct  to  the  construction  of  artificial  magnets — 
Brooke  Taylor,  Phil.  Trans.,  iri4-J5;  Michcll  Oh  Artificial 
Mo^fiets^  London,  1750;  V^\^\\o  On  Magneiiftm^  L<jndon, 
ir^ti;  Brewbter>  in  Kncydopcedia  Bntartnica,  last  cd. ; 
Barlow,  in  Enctfchpadia  Meirop. ;  and  Sco^e^by  On  Mag- 
nets, 1830,  &c. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL,    [Axtmal  Magnetism] 

MAGNIFYING  POWER.  [Miceoscope  ;  Tele- 
scope] 

MAGNITUDE.  This  terra  is  gencrQUy  used  «ivnnnym- 
ou&ly  with  f|uantity,  and  is  sometimes  oven  confuun  (cd  with 
immbcr.  The  distinction  between  the  first  two  terms  is 
not  more  marked  than  this: — he  who  answers  tlie  question 
•  how  much?'  dciscribes  the  quantity,  and  he  who  answers 
'how  great'*  describes  the  magnitude.  But  since  mai^iii- 
tude  is  generally  used  in  our  language  as  applied  to  amount 
of  spare*  we  may  best  describe  uur  own  idiom  by  b)ing 
down  quantity  as  the  general  term,  and  stating  magnitude 
to  mean  usually  tbe  quantity  of  space.  The  term  however 
must  be  considered,  in  a  mathematical  point  oJ  view,  as  ori- 
ginating with  Euclid  (whoso  word  is  filyt^ov),  and  it  is  u^ed 
by  him,  not  parliculaily  as  applied  to  sipace.  but  aUo  to 
everything  which  admits  of  the  inlroduciion  of  the  notion 
of  greater  or  less.  In  this  sense  then,  we  have  many  mag- 
nitudes (all  moral  qualities  for  instance)  which  are  not  the 
object  of  matiieinatical  reasoning.  So  necessary  is  Ihe 
notion  of  magnitude  lo  our  conception  even  of  tbini^Ts  vvbirb 
we  cannot  measure,  that  ve  borrow  idioms  from  subjects 
within  the  province  of  mathematics.  Thus  we  speak  of 
force  of  mind,  and  of  it  being  greater  in  one  individual  thnu 
in  another.  According  to  the  detinilion  of  magnitude, 
namely,  *  that  of  which  creator  or  le^s  can  be  predicated, 
wlien  two  of  the  same  kind  are  comt>arcd  together,'  it  follows 
Ih&t  we  include  buth  mental  as  well  as  material  objects  of 
conception.  But  The  mathematics  interpose  the  postulate 
that  no  such  object  can  bo  made  matter  of  exact  reasoning, 
unless  in  cases  which  admit  of  the  comparison  being  per- 
formed according  to  some  method  the  results  of  which  shall 
Lcself-endent,  and  inseparable  from  our  notion  of  tbe  thing 
measured.  Let  A  and  B  he  two  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind ;  they  are  then,  and  then  only,  the  objects  of  mathe- 
matical comparison,  when  other  magnitudes  equal  to  A  and 
B  can  be  found,  and  added  together  as  often  as  may  be 
desired;  and  when,  moreover,  any  collection  of  As  can  be 
compared  with  a  collection  of  Bs,  so  as  to  ascertain  which 
is  greater  or  lens  than  the  other.  Angles  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  magnitude  the  conception  of  which  is  exceedingly 
vai^ue  in  the  mind  of  most  beginner;*,  but  which  tnkes  pre- 
cision and  certainty  in  the  course  of  mathematical  study. 
Uftgnitudes,  Uius  capable  of  comparison,  arc  the  objects  of  1 


tbe  doctrine  of  proportioit*  [See  also  NcMBEa;  QuA^rtirr.J 
That  part  of  geometry  which  precedes  pro)x>rtioii  ooniideii 
only  ibe  simple  alternative  of  equal  or  uneqi^al.  mo^Mif 
inequality  being  necessarily  deferred  uutil  after  libai  tg^ 

sideralion. 

By  the  maii^nitude  of  any  bounded  space  tbe  naalheo^ 
tician  means  llie  results  of  tneasuremeni  which  wiU  bf  ^ 
scribed  in  SotiD,&c, Dimensions:  but  the  common  tiba 
refers  to  that  which  the  mathematician  calls  for  distiadMi 
apj^arent  magnitude.  It  is  correct,  in  the  comraon  mn* 
ing  of  the  term,  to  say,  that  a  man  at  a  little  di!»tarice  ^ 
the  eye  is  larger  than  a  remote  mountain.  In  thus  ja^ 
of  objects,  the  angles  which  ibey  subtend  at  the  ejt;  fui 
the  means  ol  romtiarison.  Experience,  derived  from 
combination  of  sight  and  touch,  teaches  us  bow  to  a 
those  deductions  which  are  necessarj'  before  ure  can 
the  absolnte  from  the  apparent  magnitude. 

It  is  soon  found  that  an  object,  as   it 
smaller,  that  is,  subtends  a  less  angle.     It  is  also 

the  recess  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  brightnest  

tinctness.  The  former  is  a  consequence  of  tbe  Io»  oflifit 
which  takes  place  in  its  passage  througb  tbe  air;  mejt  i 
not  tbr  this,  the  same  object  would  be  equally  bright  si  U 
distances;  for  though  the  quantity  of  light  which  cmcrstla 
eye  is  diminished  by  increase  of  distance,  yet  the  lur^ 
from  svhich  tbe  light  appears  to  proceed  is  dimitiiili«t]  in  fb 
same  proportion.    The  loss  of  distinctn'  DOteQuem^ 

liist  of  the  loss  of  light,  next  of  the  d  rcrportioiiil 

which  different  colours  are  lost:  the  eilL.  ;  ^»  iUeiiilei|atiJ 
atmosphere  amounting  to  laying  on  more  or  less  of  the  \itm 
colour  of  the  almosphere  over  uie  whole.  Our  pet^tiaoif 
magnitude  depends  both  ou  the  subtended  angle  and  on  Ik 
distinctness:  w^e  learn  from  experience**  that  of  twobbjeetf 
seen  under  the  same  angle,  the  less  distinct,  as  being  tk 
more  distant,  must  be  the  larger.  That  habit  is  our  |ui4i 
cun  readily  be  shown  by  proauciifig  instances  in  wbi%  ii| 
are  decei^ed,  the  object  being  either  such  as  i%  noi 
monly  seen,  or  seen  under  unusual  circuro:^  \  \  _ 

sal  statue  mounted  on  a  column  does  not       .  ^  c  idea 

of  a  man  of  unusual  &iie  to  persons  in  general,  unfits  mhtn 
some  person  mounts  the  same  height,  and  afferis  mt%xt$  rf 
compari?en.  In  a  Tog,  which  diminishes  the  dis4inrtTkeMi  of 
objects,  but  does  not  affect  tbe  angles  under  which  ikj 
are  seen»  tliese  objects  are  >*ensibly  increased  in  appamJ 
6i/,e ;  and  distant  bills  appear  nearer  in  a  clear  diy  tnauia 
a  hazy  one*  Those  who  wear  spectacles  msj  jatiify  thfm* 
selves,  by  breathing  on  the  glasses,  and  watching  an  object 
as  the  moisture  evaporates,  that  increase  of  distincUicai 
gives  apparent  approximation. 

The  anqle  subtended  by  an  object  is  inTerseljr  as 
tance,    wliich   is  sufiiciently  near  for  comoson  piii 
when  angles  are  small,  which  is  generally  th*  *-?»«?. 
a  man  of  six  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  a  '  '  u^'a 

seen  under  an  angle  of  3"^  26',    The  sun  1  Iprtt 

angle  of  32^  and  the  moon  under  an  anc^le  '  iV, 

MAGNOLLVCE/E,  an  important  natuj  1  jk- 

minous  polypetalous  Exogens,  consisting  ui  uuhhc*  lod 
trucis,  inbabitinLf  the  temperate  parts  of  both  theOldsfifi 
New  World.  They  have  the  numerous  disjoined  cmik 
and  hypogynous  stamens  of  Ranunculaceco,  to  which  wQ 
are  closely  allied;  they  differ  not  only  in  tlieir  arb 
habit,  but  in  the  young  leaves  being  envel 
either  Itorn-like  and  convolute, or bivalved,  a\ 
olF  as  the  leaves  unfold.  The  Mowers  aie  Uf>uaUy  J^rgc  a«( 
sweet-scented,  and  the  leaves  are  firm,  bmai'^,  and  l; 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  Ihe  speri 
culiivation  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  1 
they  are  exotics,  they  are  among  the  mc*^ 
of  ornamental  ]dant3,  and  every  5!pecirs  wli.  irtbi 

chin  ate,  or  which  will  thrive  in  conservaioiics,  iias 
collec'ted  with  great  care,  whenever  opportunities  tew 
olfered,  so  that  few  now  remain  to  be  imported,  AiiwB| 
tbe  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  kinds  are  the  M.  gruniiM 
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Ilora  of  Carolina;   M.  glauca,  of  which  tV 

varieties;  M.  raacrophylla,  the  llowers  of  v 

the  largest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;   and 

Liriodendron  tulipifera,  a  large  tree  with  *^i: 

leaves.    In  Benjnd  the  air  is  of^en  porfiini' 

grance  of  the  Tsjampac,  a  species  of  Mu  1  1 

China  and  the  Malayan  Archipehigo  other* 

known  for  their  ornamental  characters,     N- 

of  this  order  less  useful  than  beaut ifuL    It 

they  are  all  valuable  for  the  febrifugal  qualities  gf 
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ftik.  Magnolia  gkuca  Is  among  the  besl  bitter  and  aro- 
ulic  spt^cicii  known  iu  m^diciui;,  and  the  TuUp-tree  affbrds 
lo  the  North  American  set  tier  a  substitute  scarcely  inferior 
to  it. 

L    The  genera  Talauma  and  Magnolia  have  the  very  singukr 

^ro|ierly  of  dropping  their  seedi  out  of  the  back  of  the 

seed-ve!»^1s  when  ripe,  alluwing  thetn  to  hang  down,  each 

euspended  by  a  long  extensible  elastic  cord,  composed  of 

idoLcate  jjpical  ves^-k. 


•  a  Lead  o(  rlp«  Ciuit  i^  Hh  (be  tfedt  bAoging  dowa  hj  thoii  conk  i  2,  n.  ttt- 
"      of  A  f«H!Nl,  tlwv  lug  Uie  tniuuti;  embryo  lyiiiK  Lu  copious  AlbtimrtL. 

consequence  of  the  leeds  of  Magnoliaeee&  contain  iug 
I  abumlance  of  oil  which  ol>en  becomes  rantnd  soon  iitler 
igy  are  gathered,  it  is  ditHcidt  to  transport  them  to  a  con- 
" arable  distance  in  a  living  stale.     The  best  method  of 
iiiig  in  that  object  if  to  pack  the  neecLi  in  eurlh  as 
us  they  are  ripe,  prc»sing  thera  close  and  securing  ibcni 
box.     Under  such  circumstances  they  will  preserve 
beir  vinUiiy  for  several  months. 
MAGNUS.  ALBERTUa     [Ai^bertits  Macjnus] 
MA  GO.     rCAttTa.\oB.] 
MAGO.    [Columella.] 

MAGPIE,     [CoHvin.E,  vol  viii.,  p.  68.]    In  addiiioii  to 

the  habits  of  this  bird  and  its  geogniphicol  distribution 

Bgtted  in  the  article  Rbo\e  referred  lo,  M.  Temminck  quotes 

^1,  BoiA  as  authority  for  its  building  its  nost  in  edifues,  and 

■9A  being  very  common  in  Norway.     It  hves  as  high  up  ms. 

I^pi ami,  and  is  common  in  the  Morea,     Dr.  Von  Siebold 

id  M.  Burger  obsorvcd  it  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by 

name  of  Kasajft,  and  is   precisely  identical  with  the 

fpean  magpie, 

_   MAHABALIPURAM  C  the  city  of  the  great  Bali '),a  vil- 
lage on  the  Carnatic  coast,  in  12'  36'  N.  lat.  and  HO*"  16'  K. 
long,  about  3;^  miles  south  from  Madras.     In  the  imme- 
*ate  nelghlKJurhood  of  this  village  are  a  great  number  of 
Eitient  sculptures  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.    They 
~    *»t  of  groups  of  human  figures,  lions,  elephants,  bulls, 
beys^  and  cats^  all  of  tiio  natural  size»and  various  other  | 
sntnials  or  monsters.    These  figures  are  all  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  granite,  and  were  evidently  connected  with  my 
iboiogical  subjects* 
In  the  face  of  a  granite  rock  behind  the  village  is  an  ex 
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cavated  gallery  with  pillars,  und  near  to  it  is  another  tofgftl 
excavation,  the  walls  of  which  arc  covered  wnh  sculpt  urea,  1 
having  refeionce  to  llieHmdu  mythology.    To  the  norlh  of  ] 
the  village  is  a  temple  eonlainiug  a  statue  of  Ganesa,  thirty « 
feet  high,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite;  and  i 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  south  side  is  a  group  of  tern- 
pies  from  seventeen  to  thirty -six  feet  in  height,  formed  of] 
the  same  material.     Some  smaller  caves  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  ever)'whcre  about  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  sculptures  similar  in   character  lo  those  above 
described. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu^  a  tank,  and  some  archi' 
tectural  rums  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  are  hM  by  the 
natives  to  be  of  an  equally  remote  aniiquity  with  the  &iulp- 
tures,  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  lo  be  well  founded. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  the  cily  of  the  great 
Bali  stood  on  the  shores  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  present 
village,  but  is  now  covered  by  the  sea.  It  appeal^  however  . 
that  the  opinion  of  the  «ea  having  swallowed  up  or  washed 
away  several  pagodas  is  groundless,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  the  tradition  above  referred  to  does  not  rather  apply  to  a 
place  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  I  lie  memory  of  a  prince  i 
called  Balin  is  preserved  and  celebrated  by  an  annual  fes- 
tival. It  appears  that  the  true  Sanscrit  name  of  this  place 
on  ihe  Coromandel  coast  is  *  Mahamalaipurii,'  or  *  the  cily 
of  the  great  mountain,* 

(Babington,  (hi  the  Sculptures  and  fnscripiioni  at  MahB^ 
malaijiut\  in  Am'atic  Transudion^,  vol,  ii.) 

MAHABnARATAM,or  BHaRATAM  rbelonmng  to 
Bharata  and  his  descendants'),  the  most  celebrated  epic 
poem  of  the  Hindus  alter  the  *  Ramayana,'  A  papsat,'e  in 
Ihe  introductory  part  of  the  work(l,  2296)  has  given  -ground 
fur  the  assertion  that  it  contains  the  round  nuoTbcr  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dintichs  or  slocks;  but  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  enormous  amount,  the*  Harivansa,*  a  my  tholoi^ical 
history  of  Krishna,  and  sundry  other  pieces,  have  been 
added.  The  eighteen  component  fictions  (Parva)  of  tho 
•  Mah^bhiirala'  contain  about  85,000  slocas,  and  even  these 
may  be  reduced  to  24,000  distichs,  of  which  the  original 
"Bharata,*  without  its  episodes^  is  said  to  have  forniurty 
consisted.  (1,101.)  The  principal  subject  of  the  *Maha- 
bhdrata,'  to  which  its  middle  sections  particularly  are 
consecrated,  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dvTiaslies  of 
antient  India,  the  Kurusand  Pdmlus.  Both  were'dcscended 
from  Bbdrata,  king  of  HaHiioapur,  whose  first-boru  son, 
DhritarSsblra^  the  father  of  Duryodhana  and  the  Kurus, 
ou^ht  lo  have  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  this  princo 
being  blind,  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  cousin  Yudhish- 
tiras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Pundu  princes.  At  first  the 
usurper  was  driven  off  by  his  uncle  Duryodhana,  and  oven 
banished  to  a  wilderness  for  twelve  years ;  but  as  the  Pitudn 
brcfhrcn  were  fiivouied  by  their  friend  and  ally,  the  heu- 
venly  Krishna,  and  as  they  were  themselves,  accord int^  lo 
the  legend,  begotten  by  several  deities,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Kuru  priuees,  and  after  many  perilous  adven- 
tures and  bloody  exploits,  they  were  finally  established  in 
the  sovereignty  of  India, 

In  this  main  texture  of  tlie  *  MuhShhSrata*  is  interwoven 
a  great  variety  of  episodes;  or  more  properly  speaking,  ihti 
history  of  tho  Pandusand  Kurus  is  the  leading  thread  by 
which  an  immense  collection  of  antient  traditions,  moral 
reflections,  poetical  descriptions,  and  popular  stories  of  every 
kind,  has  been  connected,  Ilis  veiy  important  to  observe 
that  these  accessory  elements,  which  now  form  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  epopee,  are  stated  in  the  pi)em 
itself  not  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  original  *  Bhiiiala;' 
in  fktct  thoy  are  for  the  most  part  very  loosely  inscried ;  and 
as  many  of  tliem  are  epic  pro<luctions  of  considerable 
length,  tho  principal  Iheme  is  not  only  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  intervening  episodes,  but  often  totally  lost  sight 
of,  even  when  the  most  active  progression  should  be  ex- 
pected. Thus,  for  instance,  iho  mctapliysical  system  of 
Patanjali  is  pro^KJunded  by  Krishna,  in  the  eighteen  lectures 
of  ihe  much  admired  Bliagavadglta,  just  when  the  army 
stands  disposed  in  full  array  and  ready  for  battle.  Besides 
a  vast  number  of  various  shurt  tales  and  Ociions  of 
every  description  occasionally  inserted,  the  episodical  com- 
positions of  the 'Mahibbdiata*  maybe  divided  into  two 
general  classes  of  a  more  distinct  character  and  of  peculiar 
innortance.  The  first  class,  to  which  the  early  sections  of 
the  '  Mahdbh^rata'  are  particularly  consecrated,  is  occupied 
in  solving  iheogonical  and  cosmogonical  problems,  blended 
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with  lliORc  \\M  ami  fantastical  conrcptions  l»y  which 
the  met li physical  tnhid  uf  tlie  Hindus  is  so  *kii|^»!y 
aUracictl,  To  Uiese,  in  ihe  bit  chaptors  uf  the  work* 
and  afier  the  conclusion  of  the  great  wai\  are  aildcil  di* 
dactic  and  moral  cpisodei  on  religions  duties  and  sacrifices, 
on  soUtary  and  penitent  iullite,  and  on  final  beatitude,  forming 
almost  a  com])lete  system  of  Indian  eihies*  and  a  compendium 
of  the  Brahminical  faith.  The  second  class  of  episodea, 
\k'liich  may,  allhough  in  some  respect  iinpropeTly,  lie  called 
historical,  consist  of  various  and  ample  traditions  of  former 
epochs,  and  are  occupied  in  rerording  the  origin,  (genealogy, 
and  history  of  antient  kings  and  heroes ;  in  giving  an  account 
of  tlieii'  government  and  practice  of  warfare,  their  individual 
adventures,  and  their  splcmlid  actions ;  and  in  exhibiting  their 
pielyanrl  devotion  intullillinKthoscdutiesofareligionslifeby 
which  the  fiivoujsof  the  heavenly  beings  are  to  be  acquired. 
ThL'>e  and  similiir  narratives  are  chiefly  accunudatefl  in  the 
third  and  longest  section  of  the  *  Mahjihharata/  called  Vana- 
parvan  (bn>kof  the  fortst), where  they  are  told  by  the  Brait- 
miniv^al  saij:e  Markhandeyo,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining, 
consoling,  and  animating  the  dejt*ctcd  spirit  of  the  Pandu 
princes  during  their  exile  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  respect 
the  episodical  pieces  of  the  *  Mahtlbhiirata'  may  he  compared 
wilh  llie  rhapsodies  snng  by  Phemins  and  iXnnodocus  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  as  many  of  them  are  marked  with 
a  peculiar  simplicily  of  raanners  and  customs^  they  mi^ht 
almost  seem  t^f  an  older  date  than  the  main  body  of  the 
epopee,  of  which  Ihey  are  tolally  independent.  This 
leads  u%  to  the  orifiina]  composition  of  the  *  Mahahburata,* 
whit'Ii  in  the  inlrodufttory  part  of  the  poem  is  thus  related. 

The  mt>st  celeVn'ated  sages,  with  iheir  disci|des,  being 
as^enihled  at  a  splemlid  sacrificial  festival,  the  venerable 
Krishna  Draipityana^  with  tbo  surname  ivf  Vvii.^a,  who  had 
lH?en  an  eyewitness  of  t!ie  great  civil  war,  is  reqnested  hy 
king  Janamejaya  (o  (iiivean  accuunt  of  those  bloody  events, 
in  which,  two  genoraiionis  ago»  bis  own  ancestors  had  played 
a  fatal  part.  This  task,  hemg  declined  hy  Vyaaa  himself,  is 
readdy  performed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Vaisamp^yana, 
who, being  duly  mstrucled,and  from  memory  familiar  with 
the  heroic  poem,  reeites  it  at  full  Icnj^lh  to  the  listemng 
assembly.  A  sun dar  festival  being  afterwards  eelchraled  by 
king  Suunaka,  llie  same  proceedings  are  repealed,  andSauti, 
whose  la  I  her  htid  been  a  disciple  of  Vyastit  nndertakes  the 
reeiial  of  what  is  now  eousidered  the  original  *  Bhfirata.* 
Neil  her  in  tliesc  iiur  in  olher  instances  is  a  written  r<tpy  of 
the  It'xl  mentioned;  it  was  in  fact  only  commiUcd  to 
mcniiir)  and  bunded  down  hy  oral  tradition,  nntd  the  in- 
creasing mass  of  suti^iequent  episodes,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  primitive  subject,  nrgefl  the  necessity  of  a  final 
arrange  men  I ;  and,  to  avoid  furvhcr  interpolations,  a  sum- 
ma  jy  «jf  ihe  tontents  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  colleet ion, 
now  existing  under  tiie  name  of  *  Mahjlhhfirata,'  Not- 
Tviihstandinti:  the  tradiiional  character  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  poem»  Vy^sa  has  been  supposed  not  only 
its  author,  but  evttn  the  operation  of  cullecting  its  com- 
ponent parls  has  been  atlnhuted  to  him,  as  ir  was  he 
who,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  collected  the  VedSsand 
Porfinis,  and  composeil  the  Brahmas^itrasof  the  Vedrmtine 
school.  But  a^  these  operations  con!d  not  he  executed  by 
t lie  same  individual,  it  has  long  been  acknawlt'dged  that 
the  name  of  Vyasa  (implyinjr  dhpoi^ttion}  does  not  signify 
11  disiinct  histoncal  person^  but  rather  an  allegorical  cha- 
mcter,  including  the  important  fact  that  the  tburgieat  parts 
of  the  sacrc^l  canon  were  digested  hy  the  same  orthodox 
body  of  the  antient  Braliminical  schools,  by  whom  almost 
©very  bnmchof  the  traditional  and  scientific  learning  of  the 
Hinduri  has  been  successively  propagated  and  preserved. 
Hence  a  religions  and  priestly  character  prevails  in  the 
epic  poetry  of  ihe  Hindus;  in  this  sense  the  '  Akhyiina'  is 
often  fityled  a  fifth  *  Veda/  and  the  '  Ramayana,*  as  well  as 
•  Mahdbbiii'ata/are  in  fact  considered  as  the  *  Sastra'  of  the 
Ksbilriya  caste,  for  whose  recreation,  encouragement,  and 
insi ruction  tbey  were  originally  designed.  Compared  with 
Ihe  •  Randyana  the  *  Mabahhrirata'  is  wanting  in  unity  and 
rfntenml  coherence;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  aniient  epic 

Jioem^,  gathered  round  the  central  history  of  the  Kurus  and 
*audusi  but  for  this  very  reason  it  Jar  surpasses  the  former 
poem  by  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  and  attractive 
riitupJions,  particularly  in  its  episodes,  tho  eharaclers  of 
►^h  ch  arc  very  often  delineated  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy, 
|ftn  I  wiih  so  strongly  marked  an  imlivitJuality,  as  to  leave 'a 
^pf  weiful  impression  on  the  reader.  Finally,  and  what  is 
more  esi^enlial,  ibe  *  Mahi^bbamta*  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  i 


most  ample  source  of  every  kind  of  antiquarian  lorn 
the  only  Sanskrit  work,  if  we  except  the  'Annals  of  Kash- 
mir,' by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  most  v^xluaU!? 
hisloiical  fragments  has  been  preserved.  The  truth  of  vhis 
w  ill  be  shown  in  a  series  of  learned  e»says  lately  be^n  bf 
Prof.  Lassen  (in  Zeiischrift  Jur  die  Kunde  det  Morten- 
fandes).  The  great  war  itiielf,  which  on  oslronoinical  cilew- 
lalions  has  heeii  supposed  to  have  taken  place  durini^  tbt^ 
twelfth  century  n.c.  (Works  of  Sir  William  Jone»,  tii^  il3^H 
vii.,  77),  is  indubitably  an  historical  event;  and  as  Pioda 
(white),  Krishna  (hlack),  Durjodhana,  Dhritar^ahtra,  uxl 
olher  names  are  allegoricjih  Prof  Lassen  acutely  sug^goitsk 
that  the  war  might  be  the  long  and  serious  contest  bet««Efi 
the  Brahminical  tribes  and  the  nalivo  occupants  of  ihi 
country*  Leaving  aside  these  questions,  wc  only  rcmirk 
that  although  the*  Bh^rata,'  properly  so  called,  IB  by  no  mmm 
contemporary  with  the  evenis  described  in  it,  its  pretensijiiu 
to  a  very  remote  period  of  Plindu  antiquity  are  sufiicirDl]^ 
justified  by  internal  evidence  and  the  unaoinious  i«ti' 
monies  of  subsequent  writers.  The  poem  is  eiridentljr  d 
later  date  than  the  *  Raindyana/  but  neither  the  pitiW 
lime  in  which  it  was  composed,  nor  even  the  epochal  jti 
finally  assuming  its  present  shape,  can  yet  be 

Three  lai'ge  quarto  volumes  have  already  ap'^ 
complete  edition  in  the  original  Sanskrit,  carefully 
by  learned  Pundits  with  the  best  manuscripts  in  theUlmfi 
oi*  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta,  and  published bf^ 
Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL    Besides  a  number  of  deCiMebid 
fragments  and  single  stories  of  the  *  Mahabhiirata.*  tui^ 
fully  translated  by  Sir  Cliarles  Wdkinjs,   Prof.  Wilson,  ui 
Mn  Milman,  such  as  The  Churning  of  the  Ocean^  %h»Si6ff 
of  Diishmanta  and   SaeujttaitX  Sec.     {Aunah  of  QnaUd 
Literature;  OrienkilQuurti^rlijMa^azine^  1&25;  QHorlmk 
Revif*u\  voL   xiv.),  the  following  episodes  hove  append 
m  the  original  Sanskrit :  1 .  Nala  and  Darnatfanii,  publjiM 
hyp.  Ropp,   Lond.   1819;   Berlin,  1S3,J.     Translated  oi 
English  verse   by  H.  H.  Mil  man,  Oxford,   1635.    i. 
Bhagavaff^Ufhhy  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Bonn,  1823.  AnBi 
prose   translalioM  was  published   by  Sir  Charles  Wi 
Lfmdon     1785.       3.    Indralokiigamajmm,    Hi' 
Brahmamiilpa,  Su?nliU'  and  Upasunda,  and  Ttti 
Bopp,  Ijcrhn,  18"24,     4.  *  Dduvium  cum  Iribus  alii* 
bhitrati  prmstantissimis  cpisodiis,'  by  Bopp,  Berlin,  18S9l 
MAHANADA.     [HiNim^sTAN,  p,  216j 
MAHANUDDY,     [Hixdustan,  p  2ia]  | 

M  AH  MOOD  L,  son  of  Mustapba  IL,  was  raised  to  tbf 
throne  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  deposition  of  bit  uode 
Ahmed  HL  in  173t).  He  continued  the  war  begun  under 
his  predecessor  against  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  hut  with  m 
success,  and  made  peace  in  1 736.  A  w  ar  with  Russia  ful- 
lowed,  in  wdiich  the  Russians  took  Ockzakow  and  Kil- 
burn  in  1737,  and,  the  Austrtans  having  joineil  tbem,  m- 
vaded  Wallachia.  The  Austrian  forc4»s  t>eing  dcfeakfl  at 
Krotska  on  Ihe  Danube,  the  court  of  Vienna  submitted  to 
a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1739,  by  which  it  gave  iip  not 
only  its  recent  conquests,  but  also  the  important  town  of 
Belgrade,  tbe  contjuest  of  a  former  war.  Peaco  ma*  fMB 
after  made  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  lalttr 
power  restored  Ockzakow.  A  new  war  broke  out  wilk 
Persia  in  1747,  and  terminated  by  a  treaty  utifarourabb  to 
Ihe  Ottomans.  Mahmood  took  little  part  in  aU  ihese  traa*- 
actions,  but  left  all  the  cares  of  state  to  his  miniiters  aud 
favourites.  He  died  in  December,  1754,  of  the  flsful^ 
his  death  being  hask^ied  by  an  eflbrt  w  hich  ht)  made  to  ride 
to  the  mo-sque  on  a  Friday,  to  show  himself  lo  hi*  fcubject^ 
among  whom  reports  of  his  death  had  been  circulated*  Ht 
was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age» 

M  AH  MUD,  Soboklegin  of  Gbisni,  the  founder  of  Ibt 
Gasnevide  dynasty,  succeeded  to  Ihe  sovereignty  of  Choriirt 
and  Bokhara  (a.d.  9'J7),  which  his  father  Emir  Nasi 
Soboktegin  had  occupied  under  the  caliphs  El-Thai 
and   KaderBdlah.      After  having    assumed    thy   til 
sultan,  which  was  readily  granted  to  him   by  the  cAltfl^ 
Malimud  subdued  the  circumjacent  provinces  of  East  ^ 
made  Ghisni  hiscapitah  and  totally  shook  oflf  tbe 
his  legitimate  sovereign.    Bountk  as  he  deemed  himi 
ttie  most  solemn  vow  to  adhere  to  the  precept  of  lh&  Kofii, 
which  enjoins  the  propagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  agtrnsi 
the  unbelievers  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  or  stimulated  ratlier  bv 
ambition  and  covetousness,  ill-concealed  under  the  ma2>k  of 
religious  duty,  he  directed  his  arms  a^nst  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  Hindus,  and  first  attacked  Jeipal«  the  neighhour- 
ing  king  of  JUbore,  in   11)01.     This  expedition  bavin; 
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proved  successful,  Mabmud  invaded  Hindustan  almost  every 
ycnr,  and  in  no  less  than  fourteen  subsequent  incursions, 
made  in  various  directions  and  as  far  as  the  carelessness  and 
the  feeble  resistance  of  tlie  Hindu  rajahs  would  permit  him 
to  proceed,  he  devastated  the  provinces,  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered the  cities,  destroyed  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  always  returning  with  an 
immense  booty.  In  the  year  1016  the  far-famed  city  of 
Kanoge  was  destroyed ;  and  shortly  after  the  antient  and 
magnificent  Mathura,  whose  palaces  and  temples  of  marble 
and  alabaster  filled  even  their  savage  conqueror  with  re- 
spect and  religious  awe.  The  remotest  expeailion  of  Sultan 
^lahmud  was  directed  against  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Somnat  (Somandtha)  in  Guzerat  (1025);  and  although 
these  transitory  invasions  of  Hindustan  were  only  under- 
taken to  satisfy  his  fanaticism  and  avidity,  and  without  the 
intention  of  permanently  occupying  the  ravaged  provinces, 
he  now  almost  thought  of  making  the  city  of  Naherwaleh 
his  new  capital.  Nevertheless  Mahmud  retired  toChorasan, 
loaded  with  the  inestimable  treasures  of  the  Indian  temples. 
After  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory  excursion  into 
Multan,  he  died  at  Ghisni,  1030,  neither  much  lamented 
nor  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  whatever  flattery  had 
done  during  his  life-time  by  praising  his  justice  and  equity, 
and  softening  the  leading  features  of  his  eharacter.which  were 
cruelty  and  avarice.  All  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  is,  that  men  of  learning  were  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Ghisni,  which  be  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
huildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnificence  of  his  court ; 
and  the  new  epoch  of  Persian  poetry,  of  which  the  Shah- 
Nameh  is  the  most  eminent  and  imperishablo  monument, 
i^as  encouraged  by  the  sovereign.  Hut  as  the  satirical 
poems  of  Feruusi  testify,  even  his  liberality  and  favours  were 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  his  capricious  temper,  and 
were  often  bestowed  in  a  very  niggardly  manner.  About 
three  miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Ghisni,  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  is  still  preserved,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  hav- 
m((  been  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith,  Mohammedan 
priests  are  maintained,  who  constantly  read  the  Koran  over 
nis  grave.  (Mirchond,  Historia  Gasnevidaruynted.  Wilken, 
Berlin,  1832.) 

MAHOMET  I.,  son  of  Bayazid  I.,  was  sandjak,  or  go- 
vernor, of  the  town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  his  father 
Tvas  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timor  at  the  battle  of 
Ancyra  (July,  1 401).  The  invader  having  left  Asia  Minor, 
Mahomet's  elder  brothers  Mousa  and  Solyman  disputed 
their  father's  succession  between  them.  Mahomet  took 
no  part  in  their  quarrel,  but  continued  to  administer  his 
province,  and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  until  Mousa,  having 
prevailed  against  Solyman,  put  him  to  death,  upon  which 
Mahomet  declared  war  against  Mou^a,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed,  and  Mahomet  became  sole  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans, A.D.  1413. 

Mahomet  was  the  restorer  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  princes  of  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  AVallachia  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  also  equipped 
a  fleet  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  by  sea.  He 
die*l,  after  nine  years'  reign,  a.d.  1421.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mourarl  II. 

MAHOMET  II.,  son  of  Mourad  II..  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  Ottomans  afier  the  voluntary  abdication  of 
his  father  in  1444;  Mourad  however  was  obliged  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  Janizaries,  who  objected  to  his  son's  youth,  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  1451,  when  Mahomet,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  commenced  his  reign.  He  broke 
the  truce  existing  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  building 
a  fort  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  the 
fort  of  Anatoli-hissar,  which  his  predecessor  Bayazid  had 
built  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  straits,  by  which  means 
Mahomet  established  a  complete  command  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  led  to  remonstrances  from  Constantine  Pala?ologus,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  which  were  received  with  scorn  by 
Mahomet,  who  went  on  subduing  the  Greek  towns  on  the 
Proponlis  and  the  Euxine,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  At  last,  having  assembled  an  immense  host, 
stated  by  some  at  300,000  men,  with  a  formidable  artillery, 
and  a  fleet  of  120  sail,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople in  April,  1433.  After  fifty-four  days*  siege  the 
Ottomans  carried  the  city  by  storm  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453.  Constantino  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
covered  by  a  heap  of  the  ^lain.     After  three  days  of 


plunder  and  massacre  Mahomet  restored  order,  released 
most  of  the  prisoners,  granted  to  the  conquered  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  the  use  of  one 
half  of  the  existing  churches;  the  remainder,  and  i"he  best 
of  them,  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  mosques.  Mahomet  remained  nearly  three  years  at 
Constantinople,  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Adrianople,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans. 

In  1456,  after  invading  Servia.  he  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
but  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades,  a  gal- 
lant Hungarian  noble,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  absence  of  king  Ladislas.  This  was  the  fii*st  check 
which  the  Mohammedan  arms  encountered  in  their  advance 
towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time  Mahomet's 
generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  by 
Scanderbeg.  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  the* 
Morea.  In  1461  they  took  Trebizond,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenes.  In  1462  they  took  Lesbos, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  next  con- 
quered Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  after  promising  safety  t(# 
the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death.  In  1465 
Mahomet  marched  against  Scanderbeg,  but  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Croia.  But  Scanderbeg  lost  all  the  open 
country,  and  dying  soon  afler,  left  his  infant  son  John 
Castriot  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Venetian  senate. 
The  Venetians  attacked  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  1 470  Ma- 
homet laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Negroponte,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Venetians  in  the  iEgcean  Sea.  The  Prowe- 
ditore  Erizzo,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  being  obliged  to 
capitulate,  Mahomet  promised  to  spare  bis  head,  but  by  a 
barbarous  equivocation  he  had  him  sawed  in  two,  saying  that 
he  had  not  promised  to  spare  his  sides.  The  Venetians  by 
means  of  their  commercial  agents  excited  aeainst  Mahomet^ 
Husun  Hassan,  shah  of  Persia,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor^ 
and  took  Tocat  in  1472.  [Contarini,  Ambrogic]  Ma.- 
homet  hastened  to  encounter  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Trebizond,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Persians,  who  withdrew  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

In  1475  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea,  the  khan  of  whie&i 
became  his  tributary.  The  Turks  invaded  also  Dalmatia. 
and  Frioul,  in  1478,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Taglia- 
mento,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  between  them  and  Mahomet,  in  January,  1479,  by 
which  Venice  gave  up  Scutari  and  other  fortresses  in  lUyria, 
Albania,  and  the  Morea.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at 
Otranto,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  the  Turks  attacked  Rhodes,  but  were  defeated  by  the- 
Knights  of  St.  John,  under  their  grand- master  Peter  d*Au- 
busson.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  news  of  this 
defeat;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  resuming 
the  attack  in  person,  he  died  at  Teggiar  Zair  in  Bithynia, 
in  May,  1481.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Constantinople 
and  interred  with  the  following  epitaph : — *  I  designed  to. 
conquer  Rhodes  and  subdue  proud  Italy.* 

Mahomet  was  a  successful  conqueror.  He  was  crueT, 
like  most  of  the  Ottoman  warriors ;  but  he  was  not  an  illi- 
terate  or  rude  barbarian.  He  knew  several  languages; 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  a 
good  letter- writer.  Several  of  his  letters  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  by  Landini,  Lyon,  152a. 
Three  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Scanderbeg,  are  found  in 
MelchiorJunius's  Collection.  1595.  He  founded  two  me- 
dress^s,  or  colleges,  at  Constantino])le.  Several  stories  of 
his  cruelty,  such  as  that  against  a  Greek  female,  Irene,  and 
the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,  rest  upon  doubtful 
authority.  [Bellini,  Gentile.]  His  bad  faith  however 
is  fully  proved,  in  the  instances  of  the  unfortunate  Erizzo, 
of  the  prince  of  Bosnia,  and  others.  In  Turkish  history 
he  is  styled  Mahomet  the  Great  and  the  Conqueror. 
(Knowlles's  History  of  the  Turks;  Mignot,  Histoire  de 
r Empire  Ottoman.) 

MAHOMET  III.,  succeeded  Mourad  III.  in  1595.  He 
began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brothers.  Giving 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  left  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  who  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother.  His  troops  were  beaten  in  Hungary 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  by  Battori,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  they  lost  Gran  and  other  places.  Mahomet, 
being  roused  from  his  apathy,  collected  a  large  force,  with 
which  he  entered  Hungary  and  took  Agram;  but  he  soon 
left  the  army,  and  hurried  back  to  his  capital    The  war 
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"wai  came<i  on  in  Hungary  liy  his  generals,  but  wiib  bo 
success  to  the  Ottouiau  arms.  In  the  nn*antini«3  revolts 
broke  out,  and  the  AsiatiL-  jviovinces  and  the  janizaries 
at  Consianliuoplc  mutmic<l.  In  the  micbt  of  all  these 
disoiflers  Mahomet  died,  in  ]603,  and  v?as  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ahmctl  1. 

MAHOMET  IV.,  son  of  Ibrahim  I,  succeeded  his  father, 
I'fllio  Wiis  strangled  in  a  meeting  of  the  janizaries  in  1G54, 
I  vheu  Maliomel  was  seven  years  of  age.  His  mother  as- 
I  *u me d  the  regency ;  but  a  fiesh  revolt  of  the  janizaries 
I  Boon  overthrew  her  power,  and  she  also  was  put  to  death, 
iMuhomet  Kuperii,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  the  post 
LTof  graud-vizier,  or  prime-minister.  Like  many  other  officers 
1  Vho  have  distinguished  therast4ves  in  the  annals  of  the 
FOl toman  empire,  KupruU  was  an  Albanian,  He  and 
[his  son  Achmet  after  him  were  the  ruling  ministers  dur- 
fing  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Mamomet  IV.»  who 
t  troubled  himself  httle  with  stale  affairs,  being  chiefly  en- 

frosscd  with  the  sports  of  hunting   and   other  pastimes, 
ho  two  Kupruhs  spread  u  last  ray  of  departing  ^lory  over 
J  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  state.    Tlie  elder  Kuprulip  after 
repressing  by  severe  measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
'Within,  formed  a  new  tltiet  to  oppose  the  Venetians,  who, 
i  under  the  two  gallant  brothers  Mocenigo,  threatened  to 
forco  tho  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  1657,     He  also  sent 
fresh  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  island  of  Candia* 
[  Meantime  the  war  was  raging  in  Hun*^ry  between  the  Turks 
]  and  the  miperor  Leopold  L    The  Turks  advanced  as  far  as 
I  "Neu hansel,  which  Ihey  took,  spreading  alarm  to  the  gates 
of  V ienna ;  but  Uicy  were  defeated  by  Mon  tocuccoli,  general  of 
'the  Imperial  forces,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Golhard,  1663,  after 
•which  peace  was  concluded.    The  same  year  Mahomet  Ku- 
pruli  died,  and  his  son  Ac  h  me  I  KupruU  became  gnind- 
irizier.     In  1607  Achmct  went  in  person  to  Caiulia,  and  the 
siege  of  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  began  in  real 
earnest,    Tho  Venetian  general  Morosini  directed  the  de- 
fence.    In  September,  1G6!}»  Morosini,  ailer  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  having  exhausted  all  his  resources,  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  at  the  same  lime  concluded  a  treaty 
1^  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  upon  terms  more 
'  fiivourahlo  ihan  might  have  been  expected.     [CandiaJ 
'  KupruU,  unlike  the  baibarian  Mustapha,  who  in  the  pre- 
eeecling  century  had  atrociously  violated  the  capitulation  of 
Faraagosta [Cyprus],  faithfully  kept  the  conditions  granted 
I  to  the  Venetian  garrison,  and  allowed  a  free  pas^ago  to  all 
'  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  embark. 

Id  1G71  war  broko  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland, 

and  Mahomet  IV,  led  his  array  in  perstm  ;    but  he  was 

surprised  in  his  camp  at  Badchaz  by  John  Sobieski,  grand- 

•  marshal  of  Poland,  and  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  seek 

>  safety  in  flight.     In  tlie  following  year  Sobieski  took  the 

'  fbitress  of  Kotzira,  and  drove  the  Turkis  to  the  south  of  the 

t  Danube.    In  1675  a  formidable  Turkish  host,  commanded 

[  by   the  bashaw  of  Damascus,  who   for   his   bravery   had 

earned  the  name  of  ^Shaitan'  (the  devil),,  entered  Poland, 

Sobieski,  who  was  then  king,  resisted  all  their  efforts  with 

A  handful  of  men,  and  at  lost  obliged  them  to  ask  for  peace, 

whirh  was  concluded  in  167C. 

In  1083  the  Turks,  after  seven  years*  preparation,  put  into 
motion  the  most  formidable  army  wbicli  Europe  had  seen 
for  a  lung  time.  They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  slorm, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  L>uis  XIV.  was  privy  to  tlieir  plans.  The  cmpeixir 
Leopiild  and  his  family  left  tlieir  capital,  and  Germany 
and  Italy  were  thrown  into  consternation.  On  the  15th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand-vizicr  Kara  Mus- 
lapha  (KupruU  was  dead),  at  the  liead  of  3Ut»,y0t)  men, 
Turk^;  and  Tartars,  On  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith  Septem- 
ber Sobieski  and  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
their  combined  for<!es,  4U,000  strong,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Ciilemberg,  from  which  they  beheld  tlie  Austrian  capital 
and  the  wide  spread  glitter  in;*  tents  of  the  Ottomans.  On 
tho  following  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turks  to 
their  formidable  entrenchments,  against  which,  at  five 
oV'lock  in  the  afternoon,  he  led  a  general  assault,  carried 
very  thing  before  him,  and  obUged  the  vizier  to  fly  after 
making  a  ijalhmt  resistance,  leaving  his  camp,  his  baggage, 
and  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  Turks 
subsequently  lost  Hungary.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
Bsters  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople  revolted  in  1637, 
Mahomet  IV,  was  dcposetl,  and  Solyman  HI.  was  raised  lo 
the  throne.  Mahomet  died  in  confinement  in  1691, 
MAHOMET.VNISM,    [Mohammedanism.] 


^rAHON,  PORT.  [lIivoncA.] 
MAHRATTA  LANGUAGE,  [Hixdustajc.  p- 111.1 
MAH  RATTAS,  or  M AH  ARATTAS.  The  origin  of  tb« 
people,  whose  wars  have  filled  so  large  a  5pac<j  in  tlic  bi«^ 
tory  of  British  India,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  TU 
country  possessed  by  them  before  the  modern  invasioo  df 
India  by  Europeans  is  supposed  to  have  included  Candeiilt, 
Boglana,  part  of  Bcrar,  extending  to  the  north- west  as  1^ 
as  Guzcrat  and  the  river  Nerbuddah,  and  a  tract  of  oouq* 
try  on  the  west  coast  lying  between  Surat  and  Canara.  A 
great  part  of  these  countries  consists  of  uaonn taints'  sod  de- 
lles,  which  offer  great  natural  facilities  for  the  *^rosecytifls 
of  protJatory  and  of  defensive  warfare.  It  is  supposed  ikA 
the  name  Mahralla  was  derived  from  Mheerut,  or  ftlhju^i,  i 
district  which  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan  fvrxaiBl 
pari  of  the  province  of  Dowlutahad.  The  earliest  tneniiofi 
that  we  find  of  the  Mahratta  tribes  13  in  130G,  when  C^fbcg,] 
a  slave  and  general  of  Alia,  is  said  to  have  *  subdued  ibl 
country  of  the  Maharaltas,  which  he  divided  amoog  bs 
Omrahs.*  The  Mahratta  empire,  as  it  takes  a  diee 
in  modern  history,  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  4 
the  seventeenth  centurv',  in  the  reign  of  Aurungsebe,  bf 
Sevajee,  the  son  of  Shahjee,  a  Hindu  in  the  service  of  tbl 
king  of  Bejapore,  from  whom  he  received  a  jaj^hire  in  tbi 
CarnaUc»  with  the  command  of  10,000  cavalry.  His  fint  sd 
was  the  seizure  of  the  Zamindar)*  of  Poonah,  on  uhidi 
occasion  he  increased  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  Teviid 
contributions  in  all  the  neighbouriug  districts.  Serijecditd 
in  1 680,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saiiibaje<*«  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  but  who  was  unable  to  wilhslaud  tU 
powerof  Aurungzebe,  and,  falling  into  his  hands,  was  crudlf 
put  to  death  in  1639.  His  son  Sahoo  Raja,  who  had  iko 
falien  into  the  hands  of  ihe  emperor,  reigned  in  naint;  oolj 
until  1740,  when  he  died;  but  at  tho  death  of  Sambajoe,  1 

great  number  of  chiefs,  availing  themselves  of  tht '■  "! 

facdities  ollered  by  the  country,  issued  from  van 
in  the  mountains^  and  kept  up  a  constant  predator^ 
in  the  neighlMJuring  provinces,  plundoHng  and  de? 
wherever  they  penetrated.  The  wealth  thus  a«jui 
them  caused  Ihem  to  be  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  adven- 
turers, as  well  as  by  many  Zamindars,  and  after  a  Vatit 
struggle  Cot  iheic  subjection,  ihcy  were,  at  the  death  « 
Aurungzebe  in  1707,  more  powerful  than  ever.  From  tU 
death  of  Sambajee  in  168'J  till  the  jear  181B,  the  nnnnril 
sovereign  or  raja  of  the  M  ah  rat  I  as  had  no  real  j>owcr,  bul 
was  a  prisoner,  confined  in  the  hill-furtre^s  of  Satara,  '•bile 
the  government  was  administered  by  the  Peshwa,  <*v  uiini* 
ster,  whose  office  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ralajea 
Bishonautli,  its  first  possessor,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Piionah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Balajoe  B; " 
who  died  in  176L  The  next  Peshwa  was  Madh< 
who  filled  the  office  Ibr  1 1  years,  and  dying  v\  as  su  .  ^ 
by  his  son  Narrain  Rao.  This  chief  was  murdered  in  l*^V 
concerning  which  event  very  different  statements  are  gtvfiu 
By  one  it  is  said  that  the  nitirder  was  committed  by  bk 
uncle  Ragoba  willi  the  design  of  usurping  1u£  office,  but  tlnl 
the  usurpation  was  prevented  by  twelve  chtcf:^  at  tLe  liciid 
of  whoui  was  Balajce  Pundit,  better  known  as  Nana  Furna- 
vese,  who  set  up  Sevnjee  Miidhoo  Rao,  the  posthumous  mn 
of  Narmin,  and  admitiistered  the  governmcul  durinsc  lirl 
minority.  Mill  {Hhiortj  t]f  Bnlish  India,  voh  w^  p  3j6> 
gives  a  very  different  verj^ion  ;  he  slates  that  thr  murder 
was  committed  by  ihechiets  befure  mentioned,  that  ihc  fad 
of  Sevajeo  Madhoo  Rao  being  Ibe  son  of  Namiu  vras  di^* 
puted,  and  that  Ragoho,  whose  right  to  i'-*  -'•  ^'-Vioa 
was  perfect,  fled  to  Guzciat,  where  he  uh\  pn*- 

misc  of  support  from  the  Gnicowar.     For  -  1 1*- 

ceding  these  evenls  the  En;L;lish  governmci 
\\\e  possession  of  Salsette  and  Basscin,  then  t 
the  possessions  of  the  Mahratta  government ;   a 
pearing  alavourable  ojipurtunitv,  they  formed  a  tt  • 

Rngoba,  engaging  to  replace  him  in  his  oUiee,  iiiul  iltt-y 
ttwjk  possession  of  Salsetto  and  Bassein,  much  ag^rnn-it  %ht 
Will  however  of  Ragobu,  who  offered  other  tcr  1 

revenue  to  a  larger  amount  as  ihe  price  of  Brii, 
anee.     Upon  his  giving  way  on  this  point,  an  EngUaJ>  i.rcf. 
of  25,000  men  was  put  in  motion  m  his  fav^uir,     Neieo" 
tiations  had  nt  the  same  time  been  opened  with  x\\         '    -^ 
ties  at  Poonah,  who  yielding  to  the  cupidity  of  (1 
government  concerning  Salsette  nnd  Biissein    ^i' 
induced  to  withdraw  all  active  assistance  fro: 
retired  to  Surat  with  only  200  attendants.    S^    ^ _     :  ^  _    • 
Rao  died  in  con&equence  of  an  ticcideiital  ikll  in  ir?^  «i)4 
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after  some  considerable  dissensions  his  son  Bajerow  was  de- 
clared Pcshwa.  This  chief  continued  in  power  until  Octo- 
ber, 1802,  when  his  forces  bein<2:  totally  defeated  near  Poona 
by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holcar,  he  lied  to  Bassein  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  reinstated  in  his  capital  by  General 
Wellesley  (now  the  duke  of  Wellington).  Bajerow  pK)ve<l  to 
be  of  an  intriguing  disposition  and  very  avaricious.  He 
permitted  his  officers  to  practise  all  manner  of  extortion, 
that  he  might  in  the  end  seize  on  their  ill-s^tten  treasure. 
In  18 1.5  he  was  delected  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  general 
confederacy  against  the  English;  his  capital  was  in  conse- 

auence  surrounded,  and  he  was  forced  to  cede  in  perpetuity 
is»tricts  yielding  a  revenue  of  340,000/.  and  to  make  a  tem- 
porary surrender  of  Singhur,  Poorunder,  and  Rveehur,  as 
plcdi^es  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  existing  treaties.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  the  Peshwo,  in  defiance  of  all  engagements,  sud- 
denly attacked  and  destroyed,  having  first  plundered,  the 
huuses  of  the  British  residency  near  Poonah.  This  treacher- 
ous conduct  was  speedily  punished,  his  forces  were  on  the 
ibilowing  day  routed  by  the  English  troops,  and  he  became 
A  fugitive,  and  wandered  about  in  various  directions  until 
June,  1818.  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  renounced  all  sovereignty  for  himself  and  his 
family,  upon  the  promise  of  an  adequate  pension.  On  this 
occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  Poonah  territory,  estimated 
at  5U,000  square  miles,  came  into  possession  of  the  English. 

In  the  early  period  of  Mahratta  history  the  system  pre- 
vailed of  the  nominal  liead  of  the  people  conferring  large 
grants  of  land  on  the  principal  chiefs,  and  of  delegating  to 
them  extensive  powers  of  government.  These  chiefs,  one 
by  one,  assumed  the  state  and  attributes  of  princes,  but 
still,  with  that  attachment  to  antient  forms  and  that  respect 
for  hereditary  power  for  which  tlie  Mahrattas  have  always 
been  remarkable,  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
nominal  head  of  the  state,  but  either  submitted  to  or  evaded 
bis  authority  as  best  suited  their  interest  at  the  moment. 

MAIA.    [MAiiDiE.] 

MAIDEN  HAIR,  the  common  name  of  the  Adiantum 
Capillus  Veneris,  a  fern  found  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  on  damp  shaded  rocks.  It  is  the  adianton  {Adlavrov) 
of  the  Greeks,  and  has  probably  gained  its  trivial  name  from 
its  having  formed  a  part  of  the  preparations  used  by  ladies 
fbr  stiffening  their  hair.    (Dioscorides,  1.  iv.,  c.  136.) 

MAIDSTONE,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  i>arish  and  hundred  of  Maidstone  and  county 
of  Kent,  of  which  it  is  the  county  and  assize  town. 
Maidstone  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  declivity  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Med  way,  about  two  miles  above 
Allington  lock,  eight  miles  above  Rochester,  and  32  miles 
south  east  by  cast  from  London.  Till  the  lock  was 
constructed  on  the  river  the  tide  came  up  to  Maidstone.  It 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  which  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  it  contains  many  well-built  houses.  There  are 
two  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water, 
conveyed  from  a  spring  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Medw'ay,  which  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  very  antient 
stone  bridge  of  several  arches.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  'Maidstone'  is  not  precisely  known;  at  least,  va- 
rious etyraolojries  arc  jjiven  by  Camden,  Hasted,  and 
others.  According  to  Nennius  {Catalogue  of  the  Cities 
q/"  Britain),  this  place  was  called  by  the  British  Caer  Me- 
guaid,  or  Medwa<(,  signifying  the  town  or  city  of  the  Med- 
way.  At  a  very  early  period  Maidstone  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  is  entered  in  the 
general  survey  of  Domesday  under  the  title  of  the  lands  of 
the  archbishop.  The  charters  of  incorporation  are  those  of 
3  Edward  VL,  2  Elizabeth,  2  and  17  James  I.,  34  Charles 
IL,  and  21  Geo.  II.  The  first  of  these  was  forfeited  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  leading  members  of  the  corporation  in  the 
rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1835,  arising  from 
landed  property,  tolls,  &c.,  was  estimated  at  1114/.  Tlie 
total  debt  at  that  time  was  15,876/.,  and  the  annual  expen- 
diture, the  chief  item  in  which  was  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
is  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  income.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ])olice  under  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
landed  property  has  lately  been  sold,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
debt  paid  ofl".  The  town  is  divided  into  six  wards:  the  town- 
council  consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 

The  town  is  said  to  be  ia  a  thriviDg  &tat«.  ^  There  are 


manufactories  of  felt  and  blankets,  but  these  ai'e  of  limited 
extent  compared  with  the  paper-mills,  which  employ  up- 
wards of  800  hands.  The  traffic  up  and  down  the  river  is 
considerable,  and  has  been  materially  increased  by  the 
construction  of  the  lock  for  improving  the  navigation.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  groceries,  iron,  and 
rags ;  the  exports  are  mostly  fruit,  hops,  stone  from  the 
quarries  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  this  parish  and  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  paper.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  pass- 
ing through  Allington  lock  is  estimated  at  120,000  tons, 
upon  which  tolls  to  the  amount  of  260ir/.  are  annually  col- 
lected. 

There  is  no  borough  gaol :  the  justices  of  the  borough 
commit  all  prisoners  U)  the  county  gaol,  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance,  amounting  to  one  shilling  per  day  for 
each  prisoner,  is  defrayed  out  of  the  borough-rate.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river  there  are  cavalry  barracks.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  town-hall  is  a  spacious  commercial  room 
used  as  a  Corn  Exchange.  The  archbishop's  palace  is  a 
Grothic  structure,  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Since  that  time  it  has  undergone  considerable 
alteration,  and  in  its  present  state  is  a  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient residence.  The  chapel  of  Newark  Hospital,  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  pointed  style.  Maidstone  formerly 
contained  a  college,  consisting  of  a  master,  sub-master,  and 
four  priests,  founded  by  Archbishop  Courteney  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL  It  was  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  at  which 
time  its  nett  annual  revenue  was  159/.  7s,  lOd.  Among  the 
persons  of  literary  eminence  who  were  connected  with  this 
college  was  the  learned  William  Grocyn,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus. Ho  died  in  1522,  and  was  interred  at  Maidstone. 
(Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.)  There  was  also  a  fraternity  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  upon  the  suppression  of  this  fraternity 
the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  then  called  '  The  Brotherhood 
Hall,'  were  purchased  by  the  corporation,  who  established  the 
free  grammar-school,  which  still  exists,  but  is  not  at  present  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  Freemen  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  sons  to  this  school,  where  they  receive  a  clas- 
sical education  gratuitously,  but  for  other  branches  a  charge 
is  made  by  the  master,  who  receives  a  salary  of  23/.  129, 
per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  has  the 
management  of  certain  lands  in  Romnejr  Marsh  confided  to 
him,  these  lands  constituting  the  principal  endowments  of 
the  school.  There  are  exhibitions,  founded  by  Robert 
Gunsleyin  1618,  for  four  scholars  to  University  College, 
Oxford ;  two  to  be  elected  from  this  school,  and  two  from 
the  free  grammar-school  of  Rochester.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar-school there  are  a  proprietory  school,  four  charity 
schools,  nineteen  almshouses,  a  medical  dispensary,  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  Maidstone  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
patronage  of  the  archbishop,  producing  a  net  income  of 
720/.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  centui7; 
the  new  church  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  Tliere  are  also 
nine  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  The  population  of 
the  borough,  which  is  coextensive  with  the  parish,  was  1 5,387 
in  the  year  1831,  exclusive  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
county  gaol,  and  is  still  increasing.  The  assessed  taxes  col- 
lected during  the  nrececUng  year  amounted  to  4784/.  Maid- 
stone has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  continuously 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  county  gaol  at  Maidstone 
is  a  modern  building,  constructed  in  1818  on  the  improved 
radiating  plan,  at  an  expense  of  200,000/.  According  to 
the  Gaol  Returns  transmitted  to  the  secretar}* of  state  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  1833  the  general  state  of  the  pri- 
soners as  to  morals,  discipline,  employment,  &c.,  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  total  number  then  confined  was  403 ; 
the  gaol  is  capable  of  containing  453  in  separate  bleeping  cells. 
Tlie  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  in  the  morning  tu  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  daylight  admits ;  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  from  daylight  in  the  morning  *ill 
half  an  hour  before  sunset  in  the  evening.  By  means  cf 
Sunday  and  day  schools,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  chaplain,  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  pri- 
soners of  all  classes.  (Parliamentary  Papers,  1 834,  vol.  xlvi.) 

There  are  four  fairs  held  annually  on  tlie  13th  of  February, 
12th  of  May,  20th  of  June,  and  1 7th  of  October ;  the  last  is 
a  large  hop-fair. 

{Corporation,  Bouixdary,  and  Church  Bevenue  Reports; 
Hasted's  History  qf  Kent;  Beauties  of  England;  Cam- 
den's Brit^  &c> 
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MA'IID/E.  or  MAT  AN  S.  the  second  tribe  of  tlie 
family  of  OTyrhyncht\  according  lu  the  giystem  of  M.  Milne 
Edwardfi,  compoiMjd  of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  whose 
raroptitr,  nearly  always  very  spiny,  is,  wiih  someexceptioiiSp 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  RoAirum  gcneially  formed  of 
two  elongated  horns.  Firist  joint  of  ihe  internal  antuuna* 
but  little  developed  ;  that  of  ihe  external  antenna-,  on  the 
contifarj»  very  large,  and  soldered  with  the  neighhouring 
purts  so  as  to  be  conilucnt  with  Ihcm  ;  its  external  border 
always  constiiuling  a  eoui^ideiable  purtiun  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orhit,  and  hs  anlerior  extremity  united  to  the  front 
before  the  level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  Ihe  eyes.  The 
moveable  stem  of  the  antenna?  always  of  considerable 
length.  The  epi,^lome  generally  consideralily  wider  than  it 
IS  long,  whilst  the  buccal  frame  is  longer  thsin  it  is  wide. 
The  Ihirtl  joint  of  the  external  jaiv-feet  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
lung,  more  or  less  dilated  on  ihe  external  side,  and  truncated 
or  notched  at  ris  anterior  and  inlcrnal  angle,  by  which  it  is 
articulated  with  the  fuurlh  juint,  which  is  very  snitill  Tlie 
aiUerior_,/^tf^  of  the  female  are  in  general  hardly  larger  or 
lunger  than  the  othersJ,  and  sometimes  they  are  even 
shorter,  Tlie  same  conformation  obtains  in  some  of  the 
males  J  but  in  general  the  first  pair  of  teal  in  these  last  are 
lonjijer  and  much  larger  than  the  second  pair,  and  their 
length  aometimes  is  ccjual  to  twice  that  of  the  earapace: 
they  are  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  ovitwarda ;  the 
hand  Is  never  triangular,  and  the  immoveable  finger  of  the 
claw  is  not  inclined  downwards,  s^  as  fo  form  a  decided 
angle  with  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  hand.  The  succeeding 
feel  are  generally  of  moderate  length  ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  most  commonly  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the 
post-fronlal  portion  of  the  carapace,  but  ihey  are  never 
twice  as  long  as  that  portion ;  those  of  the  third  pair  are 
hardly  ever  more  than  once  and  a  tjuarler  as  long  as  the 
poit-fronlal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  the  other  feet 
shorten  in  succession.  The  akif/men  k  ordinarily  composed 
of  seven  distinct  Joints  in  both  sexes;  hut  sometimes 
ibia  number  varies  in  the  difTerent  species  of  the  same 
-  genus.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.    Libinia*    (Leach.) 

This  genus  has  the  greatest  relation  to  Dociea  and  Pi'^a^ 
between  which  genera  it  establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Mdne  Edwards,  a  neiirly  insensible  passage.  The  general 
i>>rm  of  the  body  in  Lidinia  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
Dficlea, 

Generic  Chartictei', ^Carapace  very  convex  above,  in 
general  nearly  circular,  with  its  orb i to- frontal  portion  placed 
aensibly  above  the  level  of  its  lateral  borders,  which  are 
prolonged  towards  the  mouth  rather  thai  towards  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes  ihc  cai apace  is 
elongated  a  little,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
thai  of  Iconic  of  the  Fism.  Fmtrum  small,  narrow,  and 
notched  in  tlie  middle ;  the  frofii,  measured  between  the 
orbits^  is  much  narrower  than  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
buccal  frame;  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orhijal 
border  is  projecting,  but  never  reaches  beyond  the  basilary 
joint  of  the  external  anlenna,^  tho^rto*  are  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  diiectetl  very  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards; 
their  external  angle  is  formed  by  a  large  compressed  tooth, 
^'hich  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
by  two  fissures ;  one  superior  and  very  narrow,  Ihe  other 
inferior  and  more  or  less  open.  Tht;  stomachal  region  of 
the  carapace  U  but  little  developed,  but  the  branchial  re* 
gions  highly  bo.  and  their  lateral  border,  which  is  armed 
with  spines  and  very  much  curved,  is  directed  towaitk  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  bmall  and  very 
short;  the  basiLry  joint  of  the  external  antennw  is  short, 
bat  very  much  developed,  and  always  wide  in  front,  a  dis- 
position which  occurs  in  P/m,  wliilst  the  contrary  is  to  be 
remarked  in  Doc/fd ;  the  second  joint  of  these  antennaj  is 
I  Bloul,  short,  cylindrical,  and  inserted  on  the  sides  uf  the 
\  rostrum  at  a  distance  nearly  c<}ual  from  Ihe  orbit  and  the 
.antennary/oA'^e///?;  the  third  joint  is  rather  smaller  than  i he 
second,  and  the  fourth  is  very  slender  and  very  sliort.  The 
fifntftome  is  very  small,  and  the  whole  of  the  untennanj  re- 
gion if,  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  buccal  frame. 
The  external  jawfeet  and  the  sternal  pimtron  have  the 
gauio  form  as  in  Pisa.  The  anterior  feet  are  much  longer 
^  than  in  Do'Jea^  but  les*  developed  than  in  Pisa;  ihey  are 
fiiways  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  second' j>air, 
and  in  general  are  much  shorter  even  in  the  males ;  the 
hand  is  \ery  nearly  cyhndrical,  and  has  little  convexitj; 


the  pincers  are  rounded  or  trenchant,  and  P^^H-  'i^^v'tlilcd, 

and  touch  nearly  throughout  their  length,  a 

is  rai-e  in  the  Pisa*.    The  remaining  feet  ..... 

those  of  the  PiW,  excepi  that  their  last  joint  is  U.uver,  tnd 

never  armed  below  with  horny  spines,   as    in  thetn;  Ihi 

length  of  the  feet  diminishes  progressively,  and  thu^cof  ibi 

second  pair  are  not  more  thun  about  once  and  a  half  u 

long  as  the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace;  they  tr? 

in  general  much  shorter,  and  this  character  sufUcos  to  d»> 

tinguish  the  Lihtfit^  from  the  Docteer.     The  abdamen  i 

composed  of  seven  joints  in  each  of  the  sexes. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  ihe  Qenui, — Th«  sm  tf 
America,  as  far  as  is  known. 

M.  Mdne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  tvo  section ; 
the  first  consisling  of  species  w  bich  have  the  anienur  id 
external  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  aiiU?iioe 
obtusCj  and  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  inttfrnal 
one,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  Tcry  ninow; 
the  second  consisting  cif  species  which  have  the  acitehartnd 
extern  at  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  extental  anlenaa 
dpiniform,  and  prolonged  much  beyond  the  level  of  ih«  in- 
ternul  angle,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  viny 
wide. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  one  en- 
ample,  and  ^ve  select  LHAnia  ttinnosn^  a  specttn  b«)of||pn| 
fo  the  second  section.  The  body  is  entirely  ourcfcd  whh  « 
short  and  brownish  down,  anditisabout  four  inches  (Frctich^ 
in  lengths 

Locality* — ^The  coasts  of  Brazil, 


Herbitia.    (Milno  Edwards.) 

Intermediate  between  the  Libinite,  the  Pi$^,  and  tht 
trian<4ulEU'  5fithraccs. 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  more  trian^lar  than  in 
Libinia ;  the  stomachal  region  nearly  as  much  dev^slofied 
as  the  branchial  regions.     Rostrum  small,  bardly  Um|^ 
than  it  is  wide*  and  formed  of  two  tlattt^ned  botus  Wmtk 
are  pointed  and  divergent,  and  the  base  of  'which  ofieoyMS 
all  the  width  of  tlie  front.     OrW/« oval-shaped,  anddireeled 
obliquely  forwards,  outwards,  and  upwards ;  their  supwiuf 
border  with  two  small  fissures^  which  terminate  anteriorlT 
in  a  small  spine,  less  projecting  than  that  situated  below 
and  belonging  to  the  basihiry  joint  of  the  external  anteinw; 
their  inferior  border  is  complete,  and  p^        'r       '     ,  ^gult 
fissure.    Jiy<»*  large  and  retractile.     Iv  ham' 

temiart/  region^   iha  fate-feet t  the  tir-,,,,.,   ^., ,  -'■•* 

the  feet,  essentially  the  same  as  in  Pis^,      T 
the  four  last  feet  present  small  horny  spines  p. ......  .,.- 

gularly. 

The  only  species  known,  Herbitia  contiyhaiOt  bn  the 
bwly  covered  with  n  thin  and  fine  down,  it  about  iwa  tndvi 
in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  colour 

LocaHty, — ^The  Mediterranenn 


Pisa.     CLeacli,) 
Gitneric  Character, — Carapace  gradually  narrowed   an- 
teriorly for  about    threo- fourths,   and    ils    latero-anterior 
borders  prolonged  obliquely  in  a  nearly  straight  line  up  to 
it  small  distance  from  its  posterior  border;  the  surface  very 
convex;  ihe  regions   in  general   sufficiently  distinct,  and 
the  stomachal  re^jion  in  particular  very  much  developed. 
The  front  wider  than  iho  buccal  frame,  and  armed  wiih 
four  horns  directed  forwards,  the  two  external  of  whicih 
occupy  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  orbital  border, 
and  the twomiddleof  which  form  ihe  ros^rw/w, which  is  always 
ut  least  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide.    Eyeit  ctirried 
on  very  ihort  peduncles,  and  bent  backwards  in  the  orbits, 
which  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  directed  outwards  and 
downwards;    the  upper  border  of  these  cavities  with  two 
fihts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  triangular  tooth*  and 
their  external  angle  situaled  rather  below  than  above  the 
lateral  border  of  the  uarapace,  which  is  there  terminated. 
The  orbital  border  inlermpled  below  by  a  large  notch. 
The  internal  aniejintF  without  any  peculiarity.    The  ba- 
«dary  joint  of  the  external  antennas  much  longer  than  it 
is  wide,  only  slightly  nariovved  forwards,  and  exceeding  the 
level  of  the  internal  canihus  of  »be  eyes,  but  coiupletely 
hidden  above  by  the  spinifDrm  prolongation  of  the  superior 
orbital  border.    The  second  joint  of  the  anlenntij  slender 
and  cylindrical,  and  inserted  at  a  distance   nearly  e<|ual 
from  ihe  antennary  fussel  and  the  orbit,  a  little  without  the 
level  of  the  external  border  of  the  rostrum,  so  as  to  show 
itself  between  this  prolongation  and  the  lateral  horns  of  the 
front.    The  third  jomt  small  and  cylindrical,  am!  the  fourth 
raihcr  long.    Antennary  region  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
buccal  frame,  and  the  episiome  large  and  nearly  square. 
The  second  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  prolonged  from 
the  internal  side  much  beyond  the  level  of  it5  external 
angle;  and  the  third  joint  much  lunger  than  it  is  wide, 
strongly  dilated  outwards,  and  deeply  notched  at  its  anterior 
and  internal  angle.    Sternal  plastron  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
In  the  female  the  anterior  feet  are  in  general  nearly  of  the 
same  length  as  those  of  the  second  pair ;  but  in  the  male 
they  are  remarkably  longer  and  stouter ;  the  hand  is  convex, 
and  the  fingers  trenchant  and  finely  dentilatcd  on  their 
teiminal  inuiely.     The  remaining  feet  are  cylindrieal,  and 
of  moderate  length  j  those  of  the  second  pair  are  not  much 
longer  than  the  post-fiontal  portion  of  the  carapace;  the 
length  of  the  other  feet  diminishsuccessively,  and,  in  nearly 
all  the  spei!ies,  their  last  joint  is  furnished  below  with  smafl 
homy  points,  which  are  placed  very  regularly  on  one  or 
two  longitudinal  lines,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.     Abdomen 
composed  of  seven  distinct  joints 

The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  Pism  is  ordinarily  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  recurved  at  the  end,  and  catch  up 
foreign  bodies  which  they  touch:  it  is  not  rare  therefore  to 
sec  these  crustaceans  covered  with  aea-weeds  and  sponges. 
This  disguise  most  probably  answers  the  double  purjiose  of 
enabling  them  to  surprise  their  prey,  and  of  protecting  them 
firom  their  enemies 

Geographical  Difttribidion  qfthe  Genus. — Nearly  all  the 
species  live  in  the  Euro^^ean  Seas  at  cons  id  crab  I  e  depths, 
and  are  often  dredged  up  by  the  flshermen.  After  spring- 
tide?*  they  are  frequently  found  hidden  under  stones  at  low- 
Water.  They  arc  not  used  as  food. 
The  species  are  divided  into  two  sections,  depending  on 
L         P.  C„  No.  ge&. 


the  abcetice  or  presence  of  splniform  teeth  on  the  upper 
border  of  the  third,  or  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  fonv 
kst  pairs  of  feet,  &c.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  separated 
into  two  subdivisions,  dependent  principally  upon  the 
rounded  or  triangular  form  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
carapace.  We  select  as  an  example  one  of  the  species  of 
the  first  subdivision  of  the  iml  sectiou,  Pim  iftraodon. 
This  species  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
body  entirely  covered  with  a  kind  of  down  and  some  crooked 
hairs:  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour. 

ioca/(Vy.— Very  common  on  the  English  and   French 
coasts. 


Ptva  li'iraodija. 

/  piSS '  ''  ^"**'** '  '''  ''**^"'*"  °^  ***"**'^ '  '^  abdomen  of  male  j  t,  osti^aD a  j 

Lissa*     (Leach.) 

Very  much  resembling  Pim.  and  perhaps  ought  not  to 
have  been  separated  from  it.  The  distinguishing  characters 
of  Z,ma  consist  in  the  disposition  of  the  rostrum,  whirh  is 
formed  of  two  lamtllose  horns,  truncated  ankniorlv,  and 
wider  anteriorly  than  they  arc  at  their  ba^^e,  and  hi  the 
absence  of  spines  on  the  tarn.  One  species  unlv,  Lma 
chira^ra,  is  known;  its  length  is  about  two  incJiec,  and 
the  colour  an  intense  red.  The  feet  are  furnished  with 
some  hairs,  but  the  trunk  is  unarmed, 

Locality^—Thxi  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Leach  states  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  also  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  bv 
Mr,  Swain  so  11. 

M,  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Lism  fissirmtris   of 
Mr,  Say  seems  to  bear  much  analogy  to  Hyaji  Afimea ;  but 
M.  Edwards  rannol  be  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  sarao 
genus  from  the  author's  description, 
Hyas.     (Leach,) 

Approaching  very  nearly  to  /^>a.  and  especially  to  Herb- 
stia,  but  easily  dislinguLshed  by  the  fortn  uf  the  Urst  joint 
of  tlie  external  a fitennee,  which,  instead  of  being  cvlindririr ' 
as  in  nearly  all  the  QjEyrhynchs^  is  Jiattcned  au<L  ^^Vaa^i 
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tbat  lire  four  last  pairs  are  longer,  and  bsve  oo  f|aa m  i 
the  inferiui-  surface  of  the  tarsus.  J 

Example*  Ihjfu  cmrctafa.  Leach-  The  eatipioe  of  lUl 
s]>edes  IS  ^lioiigly  contracted  beneath  the  €x.tcmal  «]U 
ati^ki.     Leu^ih  about  two  inches;  colour yelbvi&L 

LociUity. — E ng I i^h  Chtii j nel, 

Naxia.     (Milne  Edwards.) 
Bstablishmg.  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Milne  EdwinU,! 
passage  between  the  genera  Lissa  and  CAonnutof  Uh 
Geneial  fbrm  of  the  body  as  Ln  Piwi  and  Iammi^  and  tkift> 

position  of  the  roatrum  verj-  aiv«i"  '  'i'-  ^"^^  thAl  •h«b  i 
proper  to  Z*r9St;,     A'lXrm  is  ho%^  •  bed  fruQf 

precetling  genera  by  the   dtsvpii-  .   aulo 

orbits.  Carapace  nearly  pear-shapeii,  rf^trum  i 
setubling  that  of  Lissa,  Orbit  a  very  small,  neu" 
deep,  and  marked  with  a  fi>£»ure  above  and  belar, ' 
without  any  hiatus  at  their  inferior  bor^ler.  Bi^ilv^  j 
of  the  external  untennm  wide  hut  nairow  forvir^arf^ 
much  advaneedf  and  completely  hidden  by  the  rwlniD 4Bi 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital  border:  tkowi^ 
able  sli^m  of  these  appendages  inserted  under  the  mtrwk 
near  the  antennary  ibi»set,and  not  beyond  the  edc?rf  tki 
external  border  of  that  prolongation » as  in  Pimil  tfiuiar 
very  large. 

Exaaiple,  Naria  serfmlifera^  Pisa  serpfil(/era,  K<!i«4i 
Length  about  four  inches;   body  covered  with  »fc 
down,  und  iho  carapace  often  iucrusted  wiihjbatr^^^ 
spun^res^  and  the  like. 

Locality.— ^Q\i  Holland, 


K 


</Voi   -  b'M 


Nsuda  ivrpalifiTTii  oii»4hlrd  \H  xukI,  slae^ 

n,  trncer  vide  o^tHir  lirad  in  detail ;  7i»  oqo  of  tbe  protrDiliBnBlMkl 
«yo  in  proftki  j  o,  «bdom«u  or  the  rtsnuOfi,  ^^  r^^m 

Chorinus.    (Xjeacli.) 
Carapace  longer  and  narrower  than  it  is  in  nearly  iSL  af 
the  Maians;  but,  in  general  form,  not  differ  'h  fcrti 

Pirn,     Ih>/itrum  formed  of  two   great    jx;  idoLii 

orns,  Eyea  retractile,  and  tlic  orlntM  dii^n.  tc.j  uuU^il 
and  downwards ;  but  the  lower  wall  of  these  caTitittit|0 
incoTuplete.  Ba^^ilar}'  joint  of  the  external  anienn^^miWH 
their  moveable  stem  inserted  under  the  rot^rtMl*  toi  0 
great  part,  concealed  by  it.  Episiome,  jaw-ft^t^  fUnd 
plant r on,  and  abdomen »  disposed  nearly  as  in  Pwo.  Aat«rwr 
feet  longest,  ©specially  in  the  males,  and  the  cUw  itrooglf 
curved  inwards^  dentilated  and  pointed*  but  a  iitUe  boUoni 
out  into  a  sort  of  gutter.  The  succeeding  feet  are  cylioilri* 
cal ;  those  of  the  three  \m%  paits  of  modeinto  length,  biU 


I 


le  second  paii*  are  Tery  long:  in  the  mtile  they  are  in  ge- 
neral once  and  a  lialf  or  even  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
third  mir. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  species  of  this  genus  into 
two  stfctions;  the  1st,  consistinj^  of  three  which  have  iho 
superior  orbital  border  scarcely  marked,  and  formed  l>y 
three  spines,  the  anterior  one  very  largft,  and  the  I  wo  pos- 
terior rudimentary  ;  the  2iid  consisting  of  those  species 
which  have  the  superior  border  lamellose  jrnd  advanced. 

We  select  as  an  example  Chormus  Heroi^  the  only 
ipeciea  of  the  tirfit  section.  Leii(fth  from  two  to  three 
inches,  or  rather  more ;  railrum,  sides  of  the  carapace^  and 
four  last  pair  of  feet  hairy  i  colour  yellowish  red. 

locsfl/t/y,— The  ^q9a  of  the  AntiUea. 


Chorinos  Hero?  ( ritlaeecl  ooe-hftlT ), 

Mithrax.     (Leach.) 

Carapat^  always  a  little  convex  above,  and  a  good  deal 
narrowed  forwards ;  disposition  of  the  different  rcpfioiis  as  in 
tlic  other  Oxyrhyuchs.  Rostrum  bifitf ,  gencnil  ly  very  short, 
ftnd  separated  from  the  internal  canlhus  of  the  eyes  by  a 
rather  considerable  space;  orbits  nuarly  always  armed  with 
two  or  three  spines  at  their  superior  boi-der,  tuie  at  their 
external  .mj^le,  and  one  or  two  at  their  inferior  hornier. 
I^at ere -anterior  borders  of  the  carapiice  spiny,  or  at  least 
toothed.  Internal  ozi^enmybent  alittlc  obliquely  outwards 
and  the  frontal  portion  of  the  partition  which  separates 
tbtsm  armed  with  a  recurved  spine.  Basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antennae  large,  and  nearly  always  urmed  forwards 
■^ith  two  strong  spines.  The  second  joint  of  these  appen- 
gcs  is,  on  Ihe  contrary,  narrow  and  cylindrical,  and  in- 
on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  nearer  the  antennary 
t  than  the  orbit;  third  joint  nearly  as  large  atid  as 
gas  the  second;  the  terminal  and  articulated  stem  rather 
►rt,  ^Rxl^rnai  Jaw -feel  presenting  nothing  remarkable; 
\emol  pktitrmt  nearly  circular.  Anterior  feet  goiierally, 
in  tlie  maK  longer  and  stouter  than  that  of  the  second  pair, 
the  band  or  claw  always  stout  and  convex,  the  pincers  dis- 
tant at  their  base,  enlarged  at  the  end,  deeply  hollowed 
iQto  a  spoon -shape,  and  terrninoted  by  a  semicircular 
trenchant  edge.  Feet  of  the  teeond  pair  about  once  and  a 
Quart43r  as  long  as  the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace  ; 
tne  succeeding  feet  gradually  shortened ;  the  tarsi  short, 
hooked,  and  often  armed  with  some  points  at  their  inferior 
ftu r face.  A bdomen  gen e rail y  fo r tn ed  of  se ven  j  oin ts  in  both 
sexes ;  but  sometimes  only  four  are  to  be  perceived  m  young 
females,  (ho  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments' bein;,' 
soldered. 

tM.  Mil  no  Edwards  remarks  that  Mifhrax  establishes 
me  connexion  between  the  family  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  and 
at  of  the  Cyclometopes. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus, ^The  seas  of 
America  i or  the  most  part^  where  some  of  the  species  attain 
to  B  consider  able  size. 

M.  Mdne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections:^ 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the  superior 
^£[e  of  the  orbit  armed  with  strong  spines;  the  second,  of 
tbob^  which  have  the  superior  border  of  the  orbit  unarmed. 


The  first  of  these  sections  is  further  subdivided  into  two 
subgenera,  the  first  subgenus  consisting  of  those  triangular 
species  whose  four  last  feel  nre  not  spiny  ;  and  the  second 
subgenus,  of  those  tran^^enal  species  whose  four  last  feet 
nre  armed  with  spines.    The  second  section  contains  the 
third  subgenus,  consi<*tinif  of  the  deprc^sful  species. 

We  select,  as  on  exampb^  "  . ...  ..^f.^^  illustrative  of  the 

firr^t    subgenus,   Mithrar    ''  Size,  about   two 

inches ;  colour,  yellowiiih.  Z-u.    ■  ,.;.     Coasts  of  the  Balearic 
Islands, 


llUhnue  cUchoCamatK 

B. trader  part  of  Wit  head;  b,  atMlonteti  of  the  mule  f  e,  toTrotaatloa  of  oo« 
of  Ihe  P'Jaterior  feet. 

Paramithrax.    (Milne  Edwards.) 
Establishing,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Mdne  Edwards,  the 
passage  between  Mithrav  and  Maia. 

General  tbrm  of  the  inrajmce  very  closely  approaching 
that  of  the  trianirular  Mithraces,  Ho^tritm  formed  of  two 
stout  horns,  and  consul erahly  less  wide  llian  the  front, 
which,  in  its  turn,  has  nearly  as  much  extent  as  the  buccal 
frame.  Orbits  oval-shaped,  their  upper  border  arched  for- 
wards as  in  the  Maim,  and  with  three  strong  spines  poste- 
riorly separated  by  two  notches  more  or  less  deep:  iheii 
inferior  border  widely  notched  or  inconiplele.  Eyes  retrac- 
tile, with  dender  peduncles,  which  are  rather  Ion  15  aiul 
curved,  as  iu  the  MaitB.  The  antennary  ret^iun  and  anten- 
nary pits  resembling  those  of  the  Maim.  Basilary  joint  of 
the  external  antennae  lary;e  and  armed  with  *ipines,  one  i.*i 
which  (the  exiernal)  advances  in  general  beyond  the  bojder 
of  the  front,  and  separates  the  01  bit  from  the  inserlu>n  of 
the  moveable  stem,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  front. 
External  jaw-feet  and  sternum  nearly  as  in  the  Maicr. 
An  tenor  feet  of  moderate  strength,  and  lernnuuted  by 
pointed  and  rounded  claws,  which  are  not  dent  dated  as  \u 
Ptm,  nor  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  as  in  Mithraw.  The 
succeeding  feet  are  cylindricab  very  httle  or  not  at  all  spiny, 
and  of  variable  length,  according  to  the  species ;  there  are 
no  small  horny  points  at  the  lower  end  of  the  last  joint,  as 
ill  most  of  the  Mtth races. 

Qeographicai  Distribution  (fthe  (?ww#.— Australasia, 
M,  Milne  Edwards  divides  Paramithrax  into  two  sec- 
tions:—the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the 
orbits  very  incomplete  beTow,  and  wbose  eyes  do  not  reach 
to  the  external  angle  of  the  cavities;  the  second,  of  those 
whose  orbiU  have  only  one  notch  below,  and  whose  eyes, 
when  turned  hack,  touch  the  external  orbital  angle.  Ptira- 
mithrox  Pertmii  is  an  exatnple  of  the  first  section,  and 
P.  Gai martin  of  the  second, 

Maia.  (Lamarck.) 
This  genus  was  established  by  the  author  of  the  *  Ani- 
mau.\  san8Vert^bres,*forthe  reception  of  Ihe  genets  Inachus 
and  Parthefiope  of  Fahricins,  or,  in  other  words,  for  all 
the  Oxyrhynchs  properly  so  called.  More  mo^lern  authors 
have  cut  the  Latnarckian  genus  down  to  the  group  formed 
by  the  small  number  of  species  which  may  be  arranged  in 
close  approximation  to  Maia  Sqttinado, 

•2  Q  Z 
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^es  of  the  orbit,  and  pro- 
the  Crioeardni,  cxct^pt 
f  the  external  latr-fffet 
ome.  is  extremely  Hhort. 
uio  sc>€ond  pair  hardly  longer 
pf  lliL^  carapace ;  the  succeed- 
ll^iit'd.    The  abdomen  of  tho 

nf  the  Oenits. — ^The  only  cer- 
MiliLO  Edwards  is  tho  Red 

[itdmmJMa.     There  arc  some 
oti  the  carapace.      Colour 


(Latrcille.) 

to  /^>a,but  differing  from 

,.  and  especially  in  the  dispo- 

very  much  elongated,  and 

]e  con^^x  and  unequal  above. 

I  (brtDcd  hy  two  great  conical  horns. 

.occupying  nearly  twice   as  much 

De  roslrum.     Oroiti  circular,  very 

cp,  directed  outwards,  and  entirely 

Ilrii:lt3ii,  whteh  are  enclosed  therein  as 

^mi^ed  bevood  it,  and  cannot  be  re- 

ckwajtk ;  tlieir  upper  border  is  very 

■t  \'-  i*.  fi  ^^  lire.    The  basilary  joint 

ii,ftti€B  is  very  large,  and  presents  nearly 

,  »  y.i.-^  as  in  Midppot  for  it  is  much  wider  in 

ill],  and  terminates  by  a  very  extensive 

.\hich  is  soldered  to  tho  front  or  the 

The  position  of  the  moveable  stem  of 

VD  varies  a  little ;  sometimes  it  is  inserted 

.  sometimes  a  little  outside  the  lateral 

"longatioD,  but  always  ver^  near  the  an- 

'l  very  distant  flrom  the  orbit.   Disposition 

"r-/eett  fts  well  as  that  of  the  sternal  plat- 

:iiid  the  abdomen,  nearly  tho  same  as  in 

■  Distribution  of  the  Genus.^The  seas  of 
1  Jar  as  is  yet  known. 

1  wards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections. 
Aiing  of  those  species  in  which  the  anterior 
u^iurior  orbitary  border  are  prolonged  into  a 
Inch  much  exceeds  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
118B ;  tho  second,  of  those  species  which  havo 
joth  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  an- 
.uch beyond  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior 

i  an  example,  Pericera  eomuta,  M.  Edwards ; 
ito,  Parra;  Cajicer  comudo,  Herbst;  Maia 
;  Homed  Crab,  Hughes,  who  describes  the 
as  *  covered  with  brownish  plushy  hairs.* 
brae  to  four  inches. 
rhe  seas  of  Barbadoes,  and  tho  Antilles. 


Ferioen  oornatn  (reduced  one-fourth). 

Stenocinops.    (Latreille.) 

g  Pericera,  the  principal  difference  being  in 
fi  of  the  eyes.  Carapace  narrow,  very  un- 
imishcd  posteriorly  with  a  large  triangular 
which  covers  the  insertion  of  the  abdomen ; 
id  of  two  styliform  and  divergent  bonis ;  upper 
dibit  armed  with  a  horo  anaiogou»  to  that  of 


tho  rostrum,h}it  directed  more  obliquely.  Ocular  stems 
delicate,  immoveable  and  very  projecting ;  internal  antennto 
presenting  nothing  remarkable  ;  first  joint  of  the  external 
antennee  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  the  second  slender, 
and  inserted  under  the  rostrum  a  little  in  front  of  the  level 
of  the  eyes.  Episiome  nearly  square,  and  the  third  joint  of 
ihe  external  jaw-feet  dilated  towards  the  external  and  ante- 
rior angle.  Bfet  slender  and  cylindrical ;  in  the  female  those 
of  the  first  pair  are  hardly  stouter  than  the  others,  and  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  tho  second  pair.  Abdomen  of 
tho  female  composed  of  five  joints  only,  the  three  rings 
which  precede  the  last  being  soldered  together.  Neither 
Herbst,  Latreille,  M.  Gudrin,  nor  M.  Milne  Edwards  ap- 
pears to  have  examined  a  male. 

Only  one  species,  Stenocinops  cervicorms  (Latr.X  Cancer 
cervicomis  (Herbst),  is  known.  Length  from  about  two  to 
three  inches. 

Locality,-— The  Isle  of  France. 


Steaocinopt  ccnriooniU. 

1.  Under  dde  in  detail;  h,  tivniiMlkNi  of  one  of  the  lint  pair  of  feet;  e.  ter- 
mination of  one  of  tbn  eiicoeeding  bot. 

Menathius.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
With  much  of  the  habit  of /Vm» and  establishing  the  pas- 
sage between  that  genus  and  HaUmus.  Carapace  about 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  very  much  narrowed 
anteriorly,  and  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  rounded  at  its  base. 
Rostrum  formed  by  a  large  pointed  process,  which  is  placed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  ana  occupies  about  a  third 
of  the  total  length  of  the  carapace.  The  anterior  angles  of 
the  orbits  surmounted  by  a  large  pointecl  and  horizontal 
tooth  directed  forwards ;  the  borders  of  these  cavities  with- 
out fissures,  and  exactly  surrounding  the  bt^e  of  the  ocular 
peduncle,  which  is  short  and  but  little  moveable.  The  dis- 
position of  tho  external  antennee,  of  the  external  jawfeet, 
and  of  the  thoracic  feet,  the  same  as  in  Pisa,  except  that 
there  exists  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  two  rows  of 
horny  points.  The  abdomen  of  tho  msle  composed  of  seven 
distina  joints ;  that  of  the  female  of  five  only,  of  which  the 
penultimate  is  forme<l  by  the  soldering  of  three  rings. 

Example,  Mennethius  Monoceros.     Length  about  ten 
lines ;  rostrum  fringed  with  hairs ;  colour  brownish. 
Xocdftiy.— Xbe  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  OcMni 
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Ciirapftee  about  a  fourth  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and 
imich  narrowed  nnloriorly;  its  upjier  rturlkce  is  rough, 
^itli  multitudinous  tubercles  and  spines,  und  the  region?* 
artj  rial  sirongly  raarktjd  on  it;  rostrum  bomontal,  and 
fifniied  uf  two  divergent  horns;  the  latero-anterior  bordtjr 
of  ilie  iaraj>aeG  armed  with  strong  spines  ;  orifitf  of  an  oval 
»liap«s,  ratlior  deep,  and  witli  their  superior  border,  which 
is  elevated  and  rounded  anteriorly,  divided  behind  by  two 
t  fiasures.  Intornal  antenna  exhibiting  nothing  remarkable, 
but  the  portion  of  tlio  front  which  separates  their  foi»sets 
or  \iiu  is  prolonged  into  a  strong  curved  spine,  which  is 
directed  downwards.  First  joint  of  the  external  antcnnto 
\ery  large,  and  constituting  more  than  half  of  the  inferior 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  it  only  exceeds  anteriorly  a  very 
little;  it5  extremity  is  armed  with  two  stout  spines,  and 
carries  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  superiur  and  external  I 
border,  so  that  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages 
springs  in  the  internal  eanthus  of  the  eyes.  EpiUnme 
vider  than  it  is  luni?;  buccal  frame  the  same,  Second 
joint  of  I  he  eTternal  jaw-feet  prolonged  a  good  deal  from 
the  internal  side.  Sfernal  plastron  nearly  circular,  and  its 
metlian  suture,  although  sufheiently  long,  only  occupying 
tho  last  thoracic  nng.  First  pair  of  feet  not  a  greal  deal 
shorter  than  the  others,  slender,  nearly  eylin<iricat,  and 
terminated  by  a  claw,  the  Angel's  of  which,  nearly  styli- 
form,  are  never  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  nor  dilated 
towards  the  extremity,  and  present  few  or  no  deniilatjons. 
Length  of  the  second  pair  hardly  cxcee^ling  onc€  and  a 
half  tho  width  of  ttie  catapaff";  the  succeeding  feet  gra- 
dually shorter;  Ibcir  terramatiny  joint  id  slyliform.  and 
presents  neither  spines  nor  dentilations  on  its  inferior  bor- 
der. Abdomen  consistitig  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both 
sexes. 

Geographical  Dutribuiion  (f  the  Genus. — The  seas  of 
Europe, 

Example,  Main  Sqmnado.  Body  covered  with  hook&d 
hairs;  length  four  or  live  inches;  colour  reddish. 

Localiitf. — The  Brititsh  Channel,  the  oceanic  coaijts  of 
Europe,  and  the  Meiliterrancan. 

This  species  is  often  dredged  up,  and  the  fiahermen 
Bomctimes  eat  it,  hut  its  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed.  It 
'Was  considered  by  the  antienlB  to  be  endued  with  rea^on^ 
and  was  by  I  hem  represented  suspended  from  the  nerk  of 
Hmna  of  the  Ephesians,  as  an  embhnn  of  wisdom.  Jt  is 
also  JiFwred  on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 


Mik  Sqidnado  (raduoed). 

h,  flbiniltf,  young ;  ^  alsdomen  ot  femidfl ;  d,  jilKiumen  Qf     ale  j  f,  aoUsntin  ; 
f,  pedlpoJp, 

Mieippa,     (Leach.) 

Pofti-frontAl  portion  of  the  carajxice  nearly  *]UBdrilalcral, 
slightly  convex,  rounded  backwards,  and  hardly  narrowed 
anteriorly;  its  fro n to-orbital   border  is  straiglii  and  very 

(Wide«  and  its  lateral  borders  are  armed  with  spines.  Bos- 
trum  lamellar,  and  directed  vertically  downwards  so  as  lo 
/orm  a  straight  m\^^  witti  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the 
i;]>istonie.  Orbits  plarud  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
Fui»tjrum;    at  their  superior  border  a  deep   sht;    ocular 


peduncles  retractile,  rather  long,  narrowed  in  the  tnitltllt  - 
and  prolonged  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornea.     The  item  J 
of  the  internal  aniennoD  in  bending  buck  remains  vert ical»  ] 
instead  of  becoming  liorixontal,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  J 
braehyurous  crustaceans.     The  has ilary  joint  of  the  w/fr-l 
rial  antenm^  very  large,  and  wider  in  front    than  it 
behind;  the  second  joint  of  ihci^e  appendages  is  inseri 
against  the  edge  of  the  rostrum,  at  a  considerable  dists 
from  the  orbit.    The  lliird  joint  of  the  external  jaic-feH  m\ 
extremely  dilated  on  the  external  side,  and  very 
notched  at  tlie  pomt  where  it  articulates  with  the  sue 
ing  piece.     Btermil  plastron  nearly  circular,      /' 
drti'al  and  of  moderate  length,  there  being  little 
in  size  and  lenfiih  between  the  first  and  suceccaiMf;  ]  i   -.. 
AlNinmcn    cunsii^ling    of   seven    distinct    joints    in    t^  !i 
sexes. 

Gen^rophiral  Distribution  qf  the  Gima* — ^The  oouli  of 
the  Indittu  Ocean. 

Example,  Mrdppa  Philyra.    Length  about  two  itkcbei; 
colour  yellowish. 

Locality.— The  Indian  Ocean  and  ihe  coasts  of  the  Isle  of 
France. 


Mklppa,  Pliilyrn. 

Criocarcinus,     (Gu6rin.) 

The  principal  characters  of  this  extraordinary  geoixs  sw 
found  in  the  dbposilion  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  eyes.  The 
orbitary  cavities  have  nearly  the  form  of  a  long  uid  trun- 
cated lube  directed  outwards ;  but  they  do  not  sheath  the 
eyes  as  in  Periceru,  for  the  ophthalnnc  ringad\iiQcettie&rSj 
to  their  extremity*  and  the  ocular  peduncle,  which  is  lon|» 
slender,  ami  Uke  that  of  .1/dm,  is  inserted  so  as  to  be  cotn- 
plelely  exposed,  and  to  be  capable  of  retlection  backward*, 
and  of  ap[)lying  itself  ihroughout  its  length  againfl  tb« 
external  botder  of  tho  basilary  joint  of  the  external  «d* 
ten nae,  a  position  in  whieh  it  is  concealed  under  the  pofl- 
orbital  spines  of  the  cartvpace. 

Example,  Criocarci/tus  mperciliosus ;  Cancer  iUViteUf' 
osm'  (Herbst).    Length  eighteen  lines. 

Locaiitif  unknown* 


Crlocamoos  »ap«rcJUg»Qx* 

Paramicippa.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Approaching  nearly  to  Micippa,  Carapace  nesriy  ti 
wide  as  it  is  long,  roitjitm  bent  back  below,  and  theUtew^ 
anterior  Ixjrdurs  armed  with  teeth.  Disposition  of  the  cv 
teinnl  animnw  nearly  the  same  as  in  Aficippat  except  tbit 
the  second  joint,  which  is  placed  on  the  same  level  ks  lb« 
upjier  part  of  the  front,  is  tlattened,  enlarged,  very  ^\i\fU 
and    triangular   or  heart-shaped.    The   dl^]  f  ik 

nyes  is  very  di0crcnt,  for  they  cannot  bo  rellev  lA 

and  there  la  no  post-foramiiittl  orbitary  cavxtv;    mcir  J* 
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loots  much  beyond  the  edges  of  the  orbit,  and  pre- 
3  same  disposition  as  in  the  Criocctrcini,  excopt 
•  are  immovable.    Form  of  the  external  law-feei 

as  in  Pisa ;  but  the  epistome  is  extremely  short. 

are  short,  those  of  the  second  pair  hardly  longer 
post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ;  the  succeed- 

are  gradually  shortened.  The  abdomen  of  the 
;  composed  of  seven  joints. 

jphical  Distribution  of  the  Oenia, — ^The  only  cer- 
dity  stated  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  is  the  Red 

j\e,  Paramidppa  tuberculosa.     There  are  some 
the  feet,   and  even  on  the  carapace.      Colour 


ty  unknown. 

Pericera. 


(Latreille.) 


^  much  resemblance  to  Pisa^  but  differing  from 
lis  in  many  characters,  and  especially  ii>  the  dispo- 
the  orbits.  Carapace  very  much  elongated,  and 
3SS  triangular,  a  little  convex  and  unequal  above, 
horizontal,  and  formed  by  two  great  conical  horns, 
ry  wide,  and  occupying  nearly  twice  as  much 
the  base  of  the  rostrum.  Orbits  circular,  very 
1  extremely  deep,  directed  outwards,  and  entirely 
he  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  enclosed  therein  as 
ith,  scarcely  proceed  bevond  it,  and  cannot  be  re- 
arwards or  backwards ;  their  upper  border  is  very 
duced,  and  presents  a  fissure.  The  basiUry  joint 
:temal  antenna  is  very  large,  and  presents  nearly 
dispositions  as  initftctppo,  for  it  is  much  wider  in 
n  it  is  behind,  and  terminates  by  a  very  extensive 
il  border,  which  is  soldered  to  the  front  or  the 
le  rostrum.  The  position  of  the  moveable  stem  of 
lal  antennoB  varies  a  little ;  sometimes  it  is  inserted 
3  rostrum,  sometimes  a  little  outside  the  lateral 
'  that  prolongation,  but  always  very  near  the  an- 
osset,  and  very  distant  from  the  orbit.  Disposition 
emal  jaw-feet^  as  well  as  that  of  the  sternal  plas- 
feet,  and  the  abdomen,  nearly  the  same  as  in 

eical  Distribution  of  the  Genus, — The  seas  of 
,  as  far  as  is  yet  known, 
ae  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections, 
consisting  of  those  species  in  which  the  anterior 
the  superior  orbitary  border  are  prolonged  into  a 
ine,  which  much  exceeds  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
aotennsD ;  the  second,  of  those  species  which  have 
nal  tooth  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  an- 
ing  much  beyond  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior 
•rocr. 

ect  as  an  example.  Pericera  comuta,  M.  Edwards ; 
comutOt  Parra;  Cancer  comudo,  Herbst;  Maia 
Lam. ;  Homed  Crab,  Hughes,  who  describes  the 
limal  as  *  covered  with  brownish  plushy  hairs.' 
'om  three  to  four  inches. 
y. — ^The  seas  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Antilles. 


the  ro^rtim,  but  directed  more  obliquely.  Ocular  stems 
delicate,  immoveable  and  very  projecting ;  internal  antennto 
presenting  nothing  remarkable  ;  first  joint  of  the  external 
antennee  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  the  second  slender, 
and  inserted  under  the  rostrum  a  little  in  front  of  the  level 
of  the  eyes.  Episiome  nearly  square,  and  the  third  joint  of 
the  external  jawfeet  dilated  towards  the  external  and  ante- 
rior angle.  Bfet  lender  and  cylindrical ;  in  the  female  those 
of  the  first  pair  are  hardly  stouter  than  the  others,  and  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  second  pair.  Abdomen  of 
the  female  composed  of  five  joints  only,  the  tliree  rings 
which  precede  the  last  being  soldered  together.  Neither 
Herbst,  Latreille,  M.  Gudrin,  nor  M.  Milne  Edwards  ap- 
pears to  have  examined  a  male. 

Only  one  species,  Sienodnops  eermcomis  (Latr.X  Cancer 
eervieomis  (Herbst),  is  known.  Length  from  about  two  to 
three  inches. 

Localiiy,-^The  Isle  of  France. 


Pericera  oornuta  (reduced  one-fourth). 
Stenocinops.    (Latreille.) 

aching  Pericera,  the  principal  difference  being  in 
Mition  of  the  eyes.  Carapace  narrow,  very  un- 
id  furnished  posteriorly  with  a  large  triangular 
lion,  which  covers  the  insertion  of  the  abdomen ; 
formed  of  two  styliform  and  divergent  homs ;  upper 
r  Uie  orbit  armed  with  a  horn  analogous  to  that  of 


Stmoelnopt  cerrioomU. 

1,  Under  tide  in  detail;  I.  tivnilBatkw  of  one  of  the  first  pair  of  feet;  e.  ter- 
mination of  one  of  th«t  fucceeding  bot. 

Mensdthius.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
With  much  of  the  habit  of  A.fti»  and  establishing  the  pas- 
sage between  that  genus  and  Halimus,  Carapace  about 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  very  much  narrowed 
anteriorly,  and  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  rounded  at  its  base. 
Rostrum  formed  by  a  large  pointed  process,  which  is  placed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  ana  occupies  about  a  third 
of  the  total  length  of  the  carapace.  The  anterior  angles  of 
the  orbits  surmounted  by  a  large  pointed  and  horizontal 
tooth  directed  forwards ;  the  boraers  of  these  cavities  with- 
out fissures,  and  exactly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ocular 
peduncle,  which  is  short  and  but  little  moveable.  The  dis- 
position of  the  external  antennee,  of  the  external  jaw-feet, 
and  of  the  thoracic  feet,  the  same  as  in  Pisa,  except  that 
there  exists  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  two  rows  of 
horny  points.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  composed  of  seven 
distina  joints ;  that  of  the  female  of  five  only,  of  which  the 
penultimate  is  formed  by  the  soldering  of  three  rings. 

Example,  Meneethius  Monoceros,     Length  about  ten 
lines ;  rostrum  fringed  with  hairs ;  colour  brownish. 
Xocdft'ly.— Ybe  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Halimus.    (LatreQle.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  looks  upon  this  genus  as  establishing 
the  passage  between  the  Eurypods,  the  Pis»,  the  Mensdthiv 
and  the  next  genus. 

Carapace,  including  the  rostrum,  about  once  and  a  half 
as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  convex  above.  Rostrum  advanced, 
and  formed  of  two  divergent  horns;  superior  orbitar}^ 
border  projecting,  and  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
carapace  nearly  always  straight,  and  armed  with  strong 
spines.  Eyes  not  retractile,  and  exceeding  considerably 
tne  edges  of  the  orbit,  which  is  prolonged  ^kwards  with 
a  groove  which  represents  the  postrforaminary  portion. 
First  joint  of  the  external  antenn€B  very  long,  straight,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  width  at  its  extremity  as  at  iS  base ; 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages  not 
covered  by  the  rostrum.  The  epistome  very  large,  and 
nearly  square.  Third  joint  of  the  jaw-feet  strongly  dilated 
outwardly.  Pterygostomian  regions  very  small.  Anterior 
feet  slender  and  of  moderate  length  in  the  male  as  well  a^s 
in  the  female.  The  succeedins;  feet  long,  slender,  and 
compressed ;  their  penultimate  joint  enlarged  below,  and 
truncated  like  a  subchelifbrm  claw.  Abdomen  of  the  male 
composed  of  seven  segments ;  that  of  the  adult  female  of 
five. 

Oeographical  Distribution  <if  the  Oenus.—The  East  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Example,  HaUmus  Aries,    Length  about  an  inch. 


HaUrniM  Ariet. 
a,  he«d  in  detail;  6,  eye ;  0,  podlpelp. 

Acanthonyx.    (Latreille.) 

Carapace  nearly  as  elonpted  as  in  Halimus,  but  less 
convex  and  much  less  spmy.  Rostrum  horizontal  and 
formed  of  two  flattened  and  divergent  horns.  Orbits  circu- 
lar and  occupied  entirely  by  the  uaseof  the  ocular  peduncle, 
which  passes  beyond  them  remarkably.  Disposition  of  the 
antennof,  of  the  epistome,  and  of  the  jauy/eet,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Halimus.    Feet  short  and  stout ;  those  of  the 


four  last  pair  very  much  compressed ;  fifth  joint  enlarged 
below,  notched  near  the  end  with  a  hairy  tooth,  against 
which  the  finger  is  bent  back  in  manner  of  a  claw ;  those 
of  the  second  pair  show  this  structure  most  clearly. 

Geographical  Distributvjn  qf  the  Gemu. — ^The  form  it 
widely  spread.  Species  are  recorded  from  the  Meditervi- 
nean,  from  the  Antilles,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Example,  Acanthonyx  Itmulatus,  Length  about  S  lioet; 
body  smooth,  with  some  fasciculi  of  hairs  on  the  front;  co- 
lour deep  green.  Localities,  the  coasts  of  Provence  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  it  is  found  in  crevices  of  the  rocks 
overhung  with  alg€P, 

Epialtus.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Establishing  in  some  respects,  according  to  the  opinioB 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  passage  between  Doclea  and 
Acanthonyx.  but  much  more  nearly  approximated  to  the 
latter.  Carapace  between  circular  and  hexagonal,  scarcely 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  reeularly  convex  and  smooth  above 
Rostrum  narrow,  triangular,  and  little  or  not  at  all  divided; 
latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  very  short,  and  fona- 
ing  with  the  lateral  borders  a  very  open  angle.  Eye*  very 
short  and  not  projecting  much  beyond  the  orbit,  which  ii 
circular  and  with  entire  borders ;  but  the  eyes  nevertbelesi 
appear  susceptible  of  being  recurved  a  little  backwardt 
Antennary  region  very  small ;  moveable  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal antenncB  inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  a  eonsidert- 
ble  distance  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  basilary  joint  of 
these  appendages  nearly  triangular  and  very  narrow  at  iH 
extremity.  It  would  seem  to  form  the  whole  of  the  low 
orbitary  wall.  The  second  joint  of  these  antennas  is  a  lildo 
enlarged  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  third.  Bpiskm 
small  and  square ;  external  jaw^eet  large,  and  their  thxri 
joint  nearly  square,  not  sensibly  enlarge  externally,  aal 
only  a  little  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal  aagh. 
where  it  joins  to  the  succeeding  articulation.  The  Hermi 
plastron  nearly  circular.  Anterior  />e/  rather  strongs  and 
the  claws  slightly  spoon-shaped.  The  succeeding  ffeet  cy 
lindrical,  and  on  their  penultimate  joint  a  small  aetiferous 
tubercle  more  or  less  projecting ;  their  last  joint  b  fonusbed 
below  with  two  rows  of  small  spines,  and  has  bat  UUle 
flexibility:  the  tubercle  is  only  well  apparent  in  the  poste- 
rior feet  The  second  pair  are  much  longer  than  the  ochen. 
Segments  of  the  abdomen  varying  fh)m  six  to  seven  in  thi 
male. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Gmuf.— The  ooastiof 
Chili,  as  £aur  as  it  is  yet  known. 

Example,  Epialtus  tuberculatus.  Length  three  or  fbnr 
lines ;   colour  brownish  yellow.    Zocali7y.— ChilL 


a.hMMlin 


AcanUwDyx  lanolatm. 
;  ^.eje;  Cftenaiurtloii  of  foot  oT.flw  wetttj^jglfl  ^Vr 


EplAltiM  tubereuUtiiSi 

Leucippa.    (Milne  Edwards.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  sees  in  Leucippa  much  analogy  to 
Acanthonyx,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Uie  former  estabhsbei 
in  some  points  a  passage  between  the  Mcdans  and  the  /Vir- 
thenopians. 

Carapace  resembling  that  of  EurynomCt  save  that  insfead 
of  being  unequal  and  beset  with  spines  as  in  tbem«  i\&  sur- 
face is  perfectly  smooth ;  its  length  exceeds  its  width  only 
a  little,  its  anterior  portion  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  la- 
tero-anterior borders  are  projecting  and  trendhant  Ros^ 
trum  horizontal,  projecting,  very  wide,  and  formed  of  two 
lamellar  horns.  Orbits  incomplete,  so  that  the  eye  cannot 
be  hid  therein  completely;  the  superior  border  of  these 
cavities  is  straight,  and  goes  to  rejom  the  heae  of  Uie  first 
tooth  fix)m  the  latero-anterior  boraer  of  the  earapsoi^  so  as 
to  form  a  triangular  notch ;  the  external  edge  of  the  banlsiy 
joint  of  the  external  antenna  constitutes  the  internal  por- 
tion  of  their  inferior  wall  or  partition ;  but  backwards  sod 
below  they  are  limited  by  nothing,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  post-foraminary  portion  of  the  orbit«  Hie  ewu 
are  small  and  carried  on  a  very  short  nedunele  ;  when  they 
are  folded  backwards  they  only  reach  a  little  beyond  the 
transversal  line,  and  they  are  applied  on  the  an^e  (^  the 
latero-anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  The  first  joint  of 
the  external  antenna  is  straight  throughout  its  length ;  tht 
second  and  .the  third  are  completely  hidden  ondur  U»  lot* 
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truTO,  and  this  last  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  which 
precedes  it.  Episiome  not  very  much  developed.  External 
jaw-fept  with  their  third  joint  very  much  dilated  outwards, 
and  slightly  truncated  at  its  anterior  and  internal  angle. 
Feet  shorty  compressed,  and  surmounted  nearly  throughout 
tlieir  length  by  a  trenchant  crest.  Abdomen  of  the  fe- 
male composed  of  seven  segments,  and  covering  the  whole 
of  the  sternal  plastron :  that  of  the  male  unknown. 

Geographical  Difitribution  of  the  G^M.— This  form,  as 
far  as  is  known,  belongs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  only  species  known,  Leucippa  pentagona,  is  about 
four  lines  in  length ;  colour  pale  grey  (female). 


Leiwippa  pentagoua. 
a,  iiniler  view  of  the  hoad,  mngniiM. 

(HfJftoire  Xat,  des  Crufiiac^s,  &c.) 
MAIKOV.  BASIL  IVANOVITCH.  a  Russian  author 
who  gained  some  distinction  by  his  talent  for  comic  poetry, 
was  born  at  Jaroslav,  in  1725.  Although  he  had  received 
but  a  ver>*  moderate  education,  a  natural  aptitude  for  writing 
Terses  and  a  turn  for  humourous  satire  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  '  Yelisei,  or  Bacchus  Enraged,'  a 
burlesque  poem  in  five  cantos,  the  hero  of  which  isRycunsht- 
jAt'A,  or  carter,  named  Yelisei,  whom  Bacchus  takes  under 
hk  protection.  It  is  chietly  by  this  production  that  Maikov 
It  now  remembered ;  but  the  fiction  itself  is  so  extravagant, 
and  the  narrative  in  many  parts  so  confused,  as  to  detract 
considerably  from  the  pleasure  affonled  by  the  humour  dis- 
played in  many  passai^es.  He  also  wrote  two  poems  in  a 
■imilar  vein  :  one  entitled  *  Igrok  Lombera,  or  the  L'Hom- 
brc  Player;'  the  other,  'The  Most  Shocking  Fall  of  the 
P6ets  ;*  each  of  which  is  in  three  cantos.  His  other  works 
consist  of  two  tragedies  and  several  tales  and  fables.  To 
these  last-mentioned  productions  the  epithet '  Moral,'  pre- 
fixed to  them  by  tlic  author  himself,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
belong,  for  one  of  them  at  least  is  most  scandalously  inde- 
cent. There  is  also  considerable  grossness  in  many  parts  of 
•  Yelisei.'  Maikov  died  at  Moscow  in  1778,  but  the  first 
entire  collection  of  his  poems  did  not  appear  till  1 809,  when 
thev  were  published  in  one  volume,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mail  (from  the  French  maille),  strictly  'the  mesh  of  a 
net,'  but  applied  in  a  collective  view  to  defensive  armour 
formed  of  iron  rings  or  round  meshes.  Boyer,  in  his  French 
dictionary,  translates  maille*tL  little  iron  ring.'  Mail  or 
nalle  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  bag  or  small  sack,  at 
first  probably  because  made  of  net-work ;  since  applied  like- 
wise to  the  portmantle  or  portmanteau. 

MAIL,  COAT  OF  (also  denominated  the  Hauberk  or 
Babergeon),  armour  for  the  body,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  one  called  chain-mail,  the  other  plate-mail.  Chain- 
mail  consisted  of  a  number  of  iron  rings  interlaced,  each 
ring  having  four  others  inserted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  kind  of  net-work  already  described,  with  round  meshes. 
Plate-mail  consisted  of  laminoo  of  metal-like  scales,  fastened 
down  to  a  strong  quilted  linen  or  leathern  jacket  [Ar- 
mour.] Compare  also  Grose's  Milit,  Antiq.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Aniient  Armour,  fol.,Lond., 
1824;  and  his  Observations  on  the  Hody  Armour  antiently 
worn  in  England,  and  Upon  the  Lurica  Catena  of  the 
Romans,  in  Archceologia,yo\.\\\.,  pp.  120-145,  335  362. 

MAIM  (in  law,  •  mayhem')  is  an  injury  done  to  the  body 
of  a  man  by  forcibly  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  some  mem- 
lier  sen-iceable  in  fignt,  as  a  means  either  of  defence  or 
offence,  and  permanently  disabling  him  from  offering  such 
an  effectual  resistance  to  further  attacks  upon  his  person  as 
be  otherwise  might  have  done ;  as  if  a  foot,  hand,  or  finger, 
or  a  joint  of  the  foot  or  hand,  be  struck  off  or  made  crooked 
or  weakened,  or  if  a  bone  of  the  head  be  removed,  or  a  fore- 
tooth broken  or  displaced,  or  if  an  eye  be  beaten  out,  or  if 
any  other  bodily  injur)-  be  inflicted  whereby  the  party  is 
rendered  less  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  defence.  But 
destruction  of  a  jaw-tooth,  of  an  ear,  or  of  the  nose,  or  of 
Other  members,  the  loss  of  which  does  not  interfere  with 


the  means  of  defence  or  of  offence,  does  not  amount  to  may- 
hem. The  distinction  however  is  by  statutory  alterations 
in  the  law  rendered  of  little  importance. 

Mayhem  was  formerly  punished  by  inflicting  the  same 
privation  upon  the  offender  which  he  had  caused  to  the 
party  maimed.  It  was  atterwards  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprbonment,  as  an  aggravated  trespass.  But  now,  by  7 
Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c.  85,  to  stab,  cut,  or  wound,  if  with 
intent  to  murder,  is  a  capital  felony,  and  if  with  intent  to 
main,  disfigure,  or  dibable,  is  a  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  three  years. 

Concurrently  with  these  proceedin(|;8  in  the  name  of  the 
crown,  for  the  purposes  or  public  justice,  the  party  in- 
jured is  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  shape  of  damages, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  trespass ;  and  where  the 
damages  found  by  the  jury  are  not  commensurate  to  the 
injury  sustained,  the  court  may  increase  them  upon  inspec- 
tion of  the  mayhem. 

MAIMATSHIN,  or  MAIMAITCHIN.    [Kiachta.] 

MAIMBOURG,  LOUIS,  born  in  France  in  1620,  en- 
tered the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  employed  as  a  preacher. 
Havinj;  published,  in  1682,  a  work  in  which  he  defended 
the  prmciples  of  the  Galilean  Church,  '  Traits  Historiuue 
de  I'Eglise  de  Rome,*  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Louis  XIV.  on  this  occasion 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  at  Pans,  where  he  died  in  1G86.  The  four  proposi- 
tions which  Maimbourg,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  clergy,  maintained,  are: — 1.  That  the  pope  has  no 
authority  in  temporal  matters.  2.  That  the  general  coun- 
cils of  the  church  are  superior  to  the  pope.  3.  That  the 
pope  may  err  in  his  decisions,  which  are  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  church.  4.  That  the  rights,  usages,  and 
canons  established  in  the  Gallican  Church  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
the  state. 

Maimbourg  wrote  several  works  on  church  history,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  1.  *Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  St. 
Gr^goire ;'  2.  '  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  St.  L^n  ;'  3. 
'Histoire  du  Calvinisme,'  which  has  been  criticised  by 
Bayle  and  others;  4.  'Histoire  de  TArianisme ;'  5.  'His- 
toire des  Iconoclastes  ;*  6.  *  Histoire  du  Lutheranisme,'  in 
which  he  defends  indulgences  in  their  fullest  extent,  as 
remitting  not  only  the  temporal  penalty,  but  the  penalty 
hereafter,  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead;  7. '  Histoire  de 
la  Ligue.' 

Maimbourg  is  often  prejudiced  and  inexact,  but  his  style 
is  attractive ;  and  several  of  his  works  are  not  destitute  of 
merit.  Voltaire,  no  favourable  judge,  said  of  him  that '  he 
had  been  too  much  praised  at  first,  and  too  much  neglected 
afterwards.' 

MAIMO'NIDES.  or  more  properly  MOSES  BEN 
MAIMON,  one  of  the  most  celeorated  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  about  a.d.  1131  or 
1 133.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  under  the  cele- 
brated Averroes,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philosopher; 
and  also  paid  great  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  he  is  also 
said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  to  have  stu- 
died the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  philo- 
sophers. 

In  consequence  of  a  violent  persecution  having  arisen 
against  his  master  Averroes,  Maimonides  withdrew  to 
Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ^ined  his  livelihood  at  first 
by  working  at  the  trade  of  a  jeweller.  HiB  sreat  merits 
afterwards  mtroduced  him  to  the  sultan  Alphadel,  who  ap- 
pointed him  physician  to  his  own  heusehold,  and  treated 
him  with  distinguished  honour.  He  died  in  Egypt  at  the 
age  of  70. 

The  learning  and  abilities  of  Maimonides  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  both  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
although  the  independent  mode  of  thinking  which  charac- 
terised most  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  rejection  of  some 
of  the  favourite  absurdities  of  the  Rabbis,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  among  many  of  his  con- 
tempomries.  The  Rabbis  of  Montpelier  in  particular 
attacked  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and 
burned  his  writings ;  but  their  proceedings  were  censured 
by  most  of  the  Spafiish  Rabbis.  The  controversy  conti- 
nued till  about  the  year  1232,  when  the  celebrated  David 
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Kimolil  was  cliosen  by  bolh  parties  as  an  arbiter  of  the  dis* 
^'pute,    [Kmceu] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  MaimoBidcR  am: 
M.  Mm'eh  Nevochim,  or  *  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed/ ongi- 
[llally  written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his 
Ldis«  iple  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.    This  is  perhaps  the  most 
I  valuable  work  of  Maimouides;  it  contains  an  explanation 
I  of  difticuU  passages  in   the  Old  Testamenf,  as  well  as  of 
jt)'pes,  aUegories,  See.     The  oriirinal  Arabic  has  not  been 
^pTuited  ;  but  the  Hebrew  trandation  has  been  published  at 
[•various  times;  the  best  edition   is   by  Salomon  Mainion, 
I  Berlin,  17111,    The  'Moreb  Nevochim'  has  been  also  trans- 
^  lated  into  Latin  by  Justiman,  bi&hon  of  Nebio,  Paria^  1520, 
Qd  by  the  younger  Buxtord  Basel,  ?629,  with  a  preface, 
Jlllch  contains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Mairaoriides.     Dr» 
ffliwnsbend  has  published  an  English  translation   of  ihis 
treatise,  under  the  tiile  of  *  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of 
I  Moses*  from  the  '*More  Nevochim*'  of  Maimonides/  Lon- 
don^  1827.      2.  Penak  ha-Miskua,  or  'Commentary  on  the 
'  Mislina/  which  was  also  originally  written  in  Arabic,  hut 
I  lias  li«en  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many  Rabbis,  and  has 
Misually  been  puhli^bed  with  editions  of  (he  '  Mishna,'     Su- 
liusiusin  his  edition  of  the  *Mishna,*  Amst.,  1698-1703, 
I  given  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work.     Part  of  it  was 
rpnblished  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Pooocke,  Oxford,  1645, 
under  ihe  title  of  Poria  Mom.     3.  Yad  Hazaka/i,  or  '  The 
Strong?  Hand,*  whit^h  contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  He- 
brew laws.    It  is  written  in  remarkably  f^ood  Hebrew .    The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Atnsteraam,  1702,  4  vols,  fob 
4.  Sheiosh  Amrah  IkMarhn,  or  *  The  Thirteen  Articles  of 
Faith/  printed  at  Worms,  1529,  and  Jena,  1540. 

Mairaonides  also  wrote  several  other  treatises  on  different 

joints  of  the  Jewish  law,,  and  many  works  on  medical  stib- 

^  jeetj.     He  also  translated,  Eit  Ihe  command  of  the  sultan 

of  Egypt,  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physician  Avicenna, 

or  Ibn  Stna* 

Maimonides  founded  a  college  at  Alexandria  for  the  In- 
struction of  bis  countrymen,  in  which  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  the  Jewish  laws. 

MAIN.  UPPER  AND  LOWER.  [BavaeiaJ 
MAINA,  a  district  of  the  PetoponuesuB,  which  occupies 
the  south* west  part  of  the  aniient  Laconica,  extending 
along  the  rani^e  of  the  Taygetus  to  Capo  Matapan,  The 
in  habitants  of  this  mountainoua  district  were  never  subju- 
gated by  the  Turks,  Init  lived  in  a  kind  of  aavage  indepen- 
dence, often  making  incursions  into  and  plundering  the 
neighbouring  districts  occupied  by  the  Turks:  some  of 
them  also  scoured  the  sea  as  pirates.  Their  chief,  who  was 
hereditory,  was  styled  Bey,  but  his  authority  was  much  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  council  of  the  priraaii,  or  heads  of  the 
principal  famdies»  The  number  of  the  Maiuiotes  has  been 
rariously  stated,  by  some  as  high  as  4U,UCI0.  Thiersch  {De 
r Etat  actuel  de  la  Greee)  states  the  eparchy  of  Maina  to 
contain  about  3000  families;  but  this  includes  merely  the 
southernmost  part,  or  rockv  peninsula  belween  the  Laconian 
Gulf  and  that  of  Coron;  but  (be  name  of  Mainiotes  was 
given  in  general  to  all  the  mountaineers  of  West  Laconica, 
They  are  now  subjects,  though  not  very  docile  ones,  of  the 
new  kinf,^doni  of  Greece. 

MAINE,  LE,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which,  before  the 
Ke volution,  France  was  divided,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
Uy  the  duchy  of  Normandie ;  on  tlie  east  and  south-east  by 
the  districts  of  ChartraiL>  Dunois,  and  Vendomois,  portions 
of  OrUanais,  and  byTooraine;  on  the  south  by  Anjou,  and 
on  the  west  by  Brctogne.  its  length  may  be  estimated  at 
11. '1  miles  from  east  to  west;  its  breadth  from  north  to 
^mth  at  about  59  :  its  area  maybe  estimated  at3R86  square 
miles*  It  was  watered  in  the  western  piirt  by  the  Mayenne  ; 
and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sarthe  and  its 
branches.  It  was  subdivided  into  Haute  (or  Upper)  Maine 
iu  the  eentre,  Bas  (or  Lower)  Maine  in  the  west,  and  Le 
Parchc  in  the  cast.  The  capitals  uf  tliese  districts  wore  re- 
spectively Le  Mans,  Mayenne,  and  Mortagne:  Lq  Mans 
^Bs  considered  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  Le 
Maine  is  now  for  Ihe  most  part  divided  into  Ihe  departments 
of  Sarihn  atid  Mayentie, except  Le  Perche,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  department  of  Orne,  Some  small 
portions  are  included  in  the  departments  of  Eure  and  Eure 
©t  Loir* 

Le  Maine  derives  its  name  from  the  Aulerci  Cenomani, 
one  of  t  he  Celtic  tribes  which  inhabited  it.  They  possessed 
the  ctjTitral  and  eastern  parts:  the  Diablintes  (perhaps 
another  division  of  the  Auleici)  occupied  the  north-western 


parts;  the  Arvii,  the  Boutb-westerii ;  the  Sail  or 
siuall  portion  of  the  north- eastern  ;  and  the  Canurti^ 
another  small  portion  of  the  extreme  east.  The  AaUmo, 
Cctiomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  jwtthd 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Gauls.  Le  Maine  wa«  am3R| 
the  earlier  conauests  of  the  Franks,  who  e^tabliihetl  btfRt 
kingdom,  which  lost  its  separate  existence  when  Cbm 
amal^^amated  the  Prankish  tribes  under  his  sway. 

Le  Maine  was  early  formed  into  a  county.  It  was  fitipd 
by  Ihe  Normans,  and  conquered  by  WilLiam  the  B«Aii4 
duke  of  Normandie  (ad.  1U63),  a  little  before  the  oon^uot      | 
of  England.    The  troubles  of  the  province  during  hap' 
vernment  and  that  of   his   sons,   induced   Henry  T^  sm\ 
youngest  son,  to  cede  Ihe  province  (a.i>.  1 100)  to  Hctie  ^ 
la  Fleche,  a  rival  claimant,  on  whose  death  (a.d.  lUv) 
came  to  the  counts  of  Aojou*     On  the  accession  of  H^ 
count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  to  the  diicliy  of  Noi 
(a.d.  1151),  and  subsef|uently  to  the  crown  of  Kol 
Henry  II.  (a.d.   1154),   Maine  again  became  p*rt 
English  possessions  in  Franco,  On  the  confiscatian  < 
by  Philippe  IL  Auguste,  the  county  of  Maine  was  griRtli 
by  thai  prince  (a.d,  1204)  to  Btrengere  or   Berenfarii 
widow  of  Rieliard  I.  of  England,  on  whose  death  it  proWf; 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Louis  IX  tSaiai 
Louis),   together  with  the  county  of  Anjou  (ad*  J" 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Provence.    Under  Phf 
de  Valois,  who  had  inherited  it  before  he  came  t^  tho 
of  France,  it  was  reunited  to  the  crown  ;    bat  Fhiliim 
shortly  after  his  accession*  invested  his  son  J&m  with  m 
two  counties,  and  when  J6an  became  king,  he  bc»lJ»«El 
them  on  his  second  s^ui  Louis,  who  subsequently  b«aae 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Naples,  in  whose  \tm  it 
continued  for  some  time.   In  1 440,  R6ne,  who  possessed  IIm 
counties  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  be»lo»fi 
the  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmitted  it  to  hu 
son :  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (A.r>.  1481),  the  opob^ 
of  Maine  was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crown,  from  whi» 
it  has  never  since  been  permanently  alienated* 

MAINE  ET  LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  Fno/ie, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  MtfSiUM^oii 
the  north-easl  by  that  of  Sarthe,  on  the  eaat  ¥v  that  of 
Indre  et  Loire^  on  ihe  south-east  by  that  of  V--—'  ■  n  tin 
south  liy  that  of  Deux  Siivres,  on  the  south  iijlof 

Vendue,  and  on  the  west  b)  that  of  Loire  li*.-*..-w.*w.  Hm 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular;  its  greatest  leagffcift 
from  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  from  between  Le  LuAt 
and  Chftleau  La  Valliere  to  the  junction  of  the  Utlic  rifw 
Divate  with  ihe  Loire,  77  miles;  the  greatest  bresidtli,  it 
rit^bt  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pouanrj^  to  that  of  Maulevrier,  60  miles.  The  area  is  f*ti- 
muted  at  2799  square  miles,  which  is  almost  equat  to  th* 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  LancAslure  arvl 
Cheshire,  The  population  in  1631  was  467,871,  m  lis3S  it 
was  477,270,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9J9>,  'JT 
ahont  2  per  cent.,  and  giving  170  or  171' inbabitatiU  It)  i 
sqnare  mile.  In  extent  of  surface  and  in  population,  wbetlitr 
regarded  as  to  amount  or  density,  it  is  considerably  iWfc 
the  average  of  the  French  departments ;  but  hi  the  hit 
respect  far  below  the  English  counties  with  which  we  hav« 
compared  it.  Angers,  the  capital,  is  in  47"  2S*  N.  bi.  ttiA 
in  0*  33'  W.  long.,  161  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  hi>«,or 
178  miles  by  the  road  through  Chartres  and  Le  Mara 

Tlie  department  hoR  no  mountains,  nor  are  tbcrcf  tli;^ 
very  high  hills.      The  hi^h  lands  which  separate  the  basina 
of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire  occupy  a  small  part  of  ibt 
north-western  border,  and  the  southern  part  is  ovet^pread  b^ 
the  prolungations  of  the  heights  of  GSlines,  which  bottod 
ihe  basin  of  the  Loire  on  the  south-west.     The  surf^ca  of 
the  department  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low  hdUeov 
with  vineyards,  or  of  gently  undulating  plains,  divided 
ditches  and  quick  hedges,  and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trc*^. 
whoso  foliage  gives  variety  and  beauty  to  the  lani 
The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
which  encircles  the  Paris  basin:  abelt  of  land  in  the 
e^ttending  across  the  department,  first  south-west  al 
eastern  bank  of  ihe  Sarthe  to  its  junction  with  theMa^ 
and  from  thence  south-east  by  Angers,  Brissac,  and  Dooi 
is  occupied  by  the  formations  belween  the  chalk  and  ti 
saUferous  sandstone :  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  ikfi 
primitive  rocks. 

The  whule  department  is  included  iu  the  basin  uf  tbd 
Loire,  which  river  crosses  it  fnim  east  to  west.  It  cnlcr* 
the  department  just  below  thejuncliou  of  tht>  Vienne,  and 
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flows  \restward  to  In^^nde  53  miles ;  for  22  miles  below 
Ingrande  it  separates  this  department  (which  extends  farther 
west  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loire  than  it  does  on  the  north 
side)  from  that  of  Loire  Infd^rieure.  There  are  numerous 
islands  ill  this  part  of  the  river.  The  Ma)  enne,  the  princi- 
pal tributary  of  the  Loire,  enters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  and  flows  south  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  Angers, 
alittle  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Loire:  its  whole  course  is 
about  27  miles.  The  Sarthe  enters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  about  12  miles  east  of  the  Mayeune,  and  after  a 
tolerably  direct  course  of  23  miles  south-south-west,  joins  the 
Mayenno  just  above  Angers.  The  Loir  enters  the  depart- 
ment also  on  the  north  side,  but  about  12  miles  farther  east 
than  the  Sarlhe,  and  Hows  south-west,  though  with  one  or 
two  considerable  bends,  about  27  miles  into  the  Sarthe,  into 
which  it  falls  about  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Maycnne.     All  these  rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that 

Krt  of  tlieir  course  which  lies  within  the  department.  They 
ve  no  feeders  of  any  consequence  except  the  Oudon, 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  north- west,  and  after 
receiving  the  Arraiseand  the  united  stream  of  the  Argos  and 
the  Verz6e,  falls  into  the  Mayenne,  midway  between  the 
border  of  the  department  and  Angers.  Its  whole  course  in 
this  department  is  about  17  miles,  for  10  of  which  it  is  na- 
vigable. The  Aution  or  Authion  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  side,  3  or  4  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire, 
and  has  a  westward  course  of  34  miles  in  this  department 
parallel  to  that  river,  into  which  it  falls  at  Les  Ponts-dc-C^ 
near  Angers.  It  receives  the  Latan  and  the  Couanon.  It 
im  not  marked  in  Brum's  map  of  France  as  navigable,  though 
included  in  the  official  statements.  All  the  above  tributaries 
of  the  Loire  join  it  on  the  north  bank. 

South  of  the  Loire  are  the  Thou6  or  Tliouet,  with  its 
tributary  the  Dive;  the  Laubancv;  the  Layon,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Hyrome;  the  Evre;  and  the  Divate;  which  succes- 
aiTely  fall  into  the  Loire.  The  Divate,  the  most  westerly  of 
them,  separates  this  department  from  that  of  Loire  InfS- 
rieure.  The  Thou6,  the  Dive,  and  the  Layon  ai-e  given  in 
the  official  statements  as  navigable,  but  only  the  Thou6  is 
marked  as  being  so  in  Bru6's  map.  The  Sdvre  Nantaise 
skirts  the  south-west  border  of  the  department,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Moine  waters  the  south-west  part.  The  state- 
ment of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
ffiven  in  the  *Statistique  de  la  Franco,  printed  by  the 
nench  goremraent : — 

Miles. 

Loire                .             .  64 

Mayenne          •             •  30 

Sarthe              .             «  27 

Loir    ...  29 

Oudon              .             .  11 

Authion           •             .  26 

Thou6              .             .  11 

Dive    ...  9 

Layon              •            «  37 
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There  were  (January  1,  1837)  nine  Routes  Roy  ales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  246 
miles,  namely,  89  in  repair,  144  out  of  repair,  and  13  unfi- 
nished. The  principal  road  is  that  which  leads  from  Paris 
S'  Chartres  and  Le  Mans  to  Angers,  and  from  thence  to 
antes.  It  enters  the  department  between  La  Fhiche 
(Sarthe)  and  Durtal,  following  the  right  or  north-west  bank 
of  the  Loir;  at  Durtal  it  crosses  that  river  and  runs  south- 
west to  Angers.  From  Angers  it  runs  west-south-west 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  St.  George's  to  Ingrandc, 
beyond  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Loire  Inft»rieure. 
Another  road  from  Paris  to  Angers  by  Tours  enters  the 
department  on  the  east,  and  follows  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire,  through  Roziers  and  St.  Mathurin.  Roads  lead 
fh)m  Angers  along  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  west  of  that 
river,  by  Le  Lion  d'Angers,  to  Laval,  and  by  Les  Ponts- 
de-C6  across  the  Loire,  by  St.  Lambert,  ChemiUe,  Tremen- 
thie,  and  Chollet,  to  Bourbon  Vend(*e  and  Les  Sables 
dX)lonne  (Vend6e).  A  road  from  La  Fl^che  runs  south  by 
Baug6  and  Longu6  across  the  Loire  to  Saumur,  from 
whence  one  branch  continues  southward  by  Montreuil- 
Belloy  to  Parthenay  and  Niort  (Deux  Sdvres) ;  another 
runs  smith-soulh-wost  by  Dou6,  Vihiers,  CJoron,  and  Vezins 
to  Chollet.  There  were  at  the  same  date  twenty-four 
Routes  Departementales  (departmental  roads),  with  an 
fggregate  length  of  353  miles,  of  which  143  were  in  good 
P.  C*»  No.  88  9» 


repair,  34  out  of  repair,  and  1 76  unfinished.  The  number 
of  bye -roads  and  paths  was  above  eight  thousand;  their 
oggre^SiXe  length  more  than  8500  miles.  Few  departments 
would  be  so  well  provided  with  means  of  communication  by 
land  and  water,  if  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  quantity  of  waste 
land  is  but  small.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  department  are 
under  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  is  consi- 
derably above  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The 
exports  amount  sometimes  to  more  than  500,000  hectolitres, 
or  more  tUan  170,000  quarters.  Pulse  of  all  kinds  is 
grown,  especially  beans  and  kidney  beans,  of  which  20,000/. 
worth  are  sent  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  for  sea  stores. 
Hemp  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  are  raised, 
especially  melons,  almonds,  and  plums.  Pears  and  apples 
are  cultivated,  the  latter  for  cider.  The  vineyards  occupy 
85.000  to  90,000  acres,  and  yield  on  an  average  nearly 
500,000  hectolitres,  or  above  11,000,000  gallons  of  wine  of 
fair  cniality.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  Neuill^ 
and  Uharopign6-le-Sec,  and  the  white  wines  of  Varrains, 
Clos-Morin,  Saumur,  Rabelais  or  Rablay,  Faye  or  Foy,  and 
Bonnezeau.  The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  considerable, 
about  200,000  acres.  A  con>iderable  number  of  horned 
cattle  are  reared,  and  of  sheep  of  a  breed  crossed  with  the 
merinos.  The  Thibet  goat  has  been  introduced.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  means  of  the  royal 
stud  established  at  Angers.  The  woods  occupy  about 
1 50,000  acres,  and  consist  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech  trees. 
Game  and  fish  are  abundant 

Among  the  mineral  treasures  are  granite,  marble  of  va- 
rious qualities,  excellent  building-stone,  sandstone  for  pave- 
ments, roofing  slates  of  excellent  quality  and  great  abun- 
dance [Angers],  limestone,  iron,  and  coal.  The  quantity 
of  coal  dug  in  183.)  was  11,556  tons.  There  was  m  1834 
only  one  iron-work,  having  one  furnace  for  smelting  pig- 
iron,  and  si>x  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
Charcoal  was  the  fuel  employed. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemcnls,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  Fopnlation  in  Com- 

iiq.  MilM.         1831.  1836.       munes. 

Angers,   Central  &  W.  616  134,538  138,459  88 

Bau^r6,             N.E.  539  81,690  81,025  67 

Beaupr^au,      S.W.  623  104,947  108,518  75 

Saumur,          S.E.  570  89,505  91,159  93 

Segr6,        N.  &N.W.  451  57,191  58,109  61 

2799         467,871     477,270  384 

There  aro  thirty-four  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Angers  are.  Angers  (pop.  in  1831, 
28,933  for  the  town,  32,743  for  the  commune;  in  1836, 
35,901  for  the  commune)  [Angers],  on  the  Mayenne;  St. 
Mathurin,  Les  Ponts-de-C6,  Saveuieres,  Sl  Georges,  and 
Ingrande,  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Blaison, 
Rochefort,  and  Chalonne,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  ; 
and  St.  Aubin,  on  the  Layon.  St.  Mathurin  is  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Loiro»  and  consists  of 
about  400  nouses,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  forming  a  kind  of  terrace  immediately 
above  the  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  town  of  Les  Ponts-de- 
C^,  formerly  written  Ponts-de-Sai  or  S^e,  takes  its  name 
from  a  line  of  bridges  and  causeways  extending  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  across  the  arms  of  the  Loire  and  the  islands 
encircled  by  them.  The  houses  on  each  side  the  causeway 
form  the  town,  which  comprehends  two  parishes,  forming 
one  commune,  with  a  population  of  2490  for  the  town,  or 
3665  for  the  whole  commune.  The  bridges  have  their 
foundations  of  slate,  and  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ; 
they  do  not  however  present  any  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
Near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  on  an  island  of  the  Loire, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  causeway ;  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Mayenne,  is  a  large  Roman  camp,  capable 
of  containing  100,000  mon,  and  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle,  defended  on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  and  on  the 
third  by  an  entrenchment  Many  medals  and  coins  with 
other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here.  Ingrande  has  a 
large  glass-house  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles ;  it  employs 
about  500  workmen.  Chalonne  or  Chalonnes  (pop.  22b9 
town,  4969  commune)  is  in  a  delightful  situation.  There 
aro  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  and  castle.    The  inhabitants 
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are  cbietiy  boatmen  and  weavers :  the  latter  make  serges  for 
home  consumption,  or  handkerchiefs  for  the  merchants  of 
Chollet.     Black  marble  is  quarried  near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Baug^  are,  Baug6  (pop.  in  1831, 
3433  town,  3553  whole  commune ;  in  1836,3400  commune) 
and  Beaufort  (pop.  3288  town,  5914  commune),  on  or  near 
theCouanon  [Bauoe';  Beaufort];  Longu6(pop.  1577  town. 
4491  commune),  and  Vernantes,  on  or  near  the  Latan ; 
Durtal  (pop.  3465)  on  the  Loir;  Moranne,  on  the  Sarthe; 
and  Jarz6.  Durtal  or  Duretal  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  built  by  Foulques  Nera,  count  of  Anjou,  consisting  of 
two  towers,  having  a  parapet  with  machicolations.  TJ\e 
other  parts  of  the  castle  are  of  later  date.  There  is  a  good 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Loir. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Beaupr6au  are,  Beaupr^au  (pop. 
in  1831,  3207  ;  in  1836,  3288)  [Beauprkau];  Le  May  (pop. 
3315),  and  Montrevault,  on  the  Evre ;  Jallais  (pop.  3163) 
on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evre ;  St.  Florent,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Loire;  Maulevrier.  La  Tessouale,  Chollet 
(pop.  4657  town,  7345  whole  commune)  [Chollet],  and 
Montfaucon,  on  or  near  the  Moine ;  Gresl^.  not  far  from 
Beaupr6au ;  Chemilld  (pop.  3694)  on  the  Hyrome ;  La  Ju- 
melliere,  Trementine,  Tour  Landry,  and  Vezins.  Hand- 
kerchiefs, linens,  and  woollens  are  manufactured  at  Jallais, 
St.  Florent,  Chemill6,  Trementine,  and  Vezins.  Le  May 
was  destroyed  in  the  Vend6an  war,  but  has  been  restored. 
La  Tessouale  has  a  considerable  establishment  for  bleaching 
linen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Saumur  are,  Saumur  (pop.  in 
1831,  9977  town,  10,662  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,925 
commune)  [Saumur]  ;  Moutsoreau,  and  FontevrauU  on  or 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Roziers,  on  the  north 
bank;  Brissac  on  the  Loubancy;  Passavant,  Neuil,  Les 
Verches,  Doue  (pop.  2479),  Mariign^,  Chavaignes.  Thouarc^ 
Rablay  or  Rabelais,  and  St.  Lambert,  all  on  or  near  the 
I^yon;  Montreuil-Belloy  (pop.  1812  town,  1907  whole  com- 
mune); Coudray,  and  Puy  Notre-Dame,  on  or  near  the 
Thou6 ;  Vihiers,  Coron.  La  Salle,  and  Gonnord.  In  the  old 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  Henry  11.  and  Richard  I.,  kings  of 
England,  were  buried.  Dou6  has  some  remains  of  an  old 
palace  of  King  Dagobert ;  the  ruins  of  what  some  have  re- 
garded as  a  Roman  amphitheatre  hollowed  out  of  a  cal- 
careous rock,  others  as  the  ruins  of  an  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Aquitaine ;  a  handsome  fountain,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood some  extensive  caverns.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire  below  Saumur  are  the  entrenchments,  in  good 
preservation,  of  a  camp  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  a 
vast  but  irregular  polygon  approaching  to  an  oval.  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery  and  medals  of  different  emperors, 
from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,  have  been  dug  up  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  round  the  camp  are  many  vestiges  of 
tombs.  At  Grennes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  little 
lower  down,  are  some  other  Roman  antiquities,  and  espe- 
cially the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Segr6  are,  Segr6  and  Le  Lion 
d'Angers,  on  the  Oudon ;  Pouanc6,  near  the  source  of  the 
Verzfe;  Cand6,  on  the  Erdre,  a  stream  which  belonss 
chiefly  to  the  department  of  Loire  Inl'firieure;  and  Cha- 
teauneuf,  on  the  Sarthe.  Segr6  is  a  small  place,  consisting 
of  a  few  crooked  streets  or  rather  lanes,  in  a  situation  out 
of  the  way  of  any  great  thoroughfare,  and  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads  scarcely  accessible.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  probably  little  more  than  800 ;  that  of  the  whole 
commune  was,  in  1836,  only  2130.  Le  Lion  d' Angers  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oudon,  which 
is  here  navigable,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe. 
It  is  a  well  built  town,  favourably  situated  on  the  road  from 
Laval  to  Angers,  with  a  population  probably  of  2500. 
Pouanc6  has  some  iron-works,  with  a  population  probably 
of  about  2000. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  comprehend  sail- 
cloth, handkerchief  of  various  colours  and  of  different 
qualities,  coarse  linens,  and  other  linens  called  'cholettcs,' 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton-yarn,  paper, 
leather,  and  wax  candles.  There  are  also  mills  or  presses  for 
walnut,  linseed,  and  other  oils.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
trefoil-seed,  dried  pulse,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  paper,  cattle, 
slate,  marble,  and  coal. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Angers,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 
It  IS  m  the  juruKlictioQ  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 


the  Academic  XJniversitaire  of  Angen*  and  in  the  fourth  mi' 
litary  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Toun.  It 
returns  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  very  bad- 
ward  :  of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the  miliunj 
census  of  1828-29  only  twenty-three  could  read  and  write; 
the  average  of  France  being  thirty-nine. 

This  department  originally  formed  part  of  the  territorrcf 
the  Andecavi  or  Andes,  north  of  the  Loire ;  and  of  the 
Pictones,  south  of  that  river.  In  the  subdivision  of  Romi 
Gaul  the  former  was  included  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  tW 
latter  in  Aquitania  Secunda.  The  chief  town  of  the  .^oda 
was  called  at  first  Juliomagus ;  afterwards,  from  the  nani 
of  the  people,  Andes  or  Andecavi,  the  modem  Angai 
Combaristum,  now  Combr6e,  a  village  between  Segrc  ai  ^^ 
Pouanc^,  and  Robrica,  probably  the  bridges  of  LoDgu^oi 
the  Latan,  were  towns  of  the  AndecavL  In  the  midAi 
ages,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  deputaoi 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Anjou. 

MAINE  is  the  most  northern  of  the  United  Stilii 
of  North  America,  being  bounded  on  the  south- vest  ill 
west  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  the  Adn* 
tic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  British  colony  of  New  Bhm* 
wick,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Cmida 
The  United  States  claim  as  an  appurtenance  of  Mbk  i 
all  the  extensive  country  traversed  by  the  St.  John  riiv 
and  its  tributaries  west  of  the  boundary-line  of  Met 
Brunswick  (67^  5V'  W.  long.),  which  is  considered  hjh 
British  as  belonging  to  Canada.  This  disputed  aid  lis 
between  46''  and  48^  N.  lat.,  and  between  67^  50'aiid7I^JI' 
W.  long.  Exclusive  of  this  tract,  the  state  of  Maine eifni 
from  43°  5'  to  46°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  67*  and  71*W. 
long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  south -south-west  to  msth- 
north-east,  is  about  270  miles;  and  its  greatest  width, fioi 
east  to  west,  about  180  miles.  Its  surface  may  be  esliinlii 
at  about  22,000  square  miles,  or  between  3000  and  4MI 
square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Ireland. 

Coast,  Surface,  and  Soil. — ^The  coast-line  extends  m  a 
straight  line  236  miles.  The  southern  portion,  as  ftroortli 
as  Casco  Bay,  is  rather  high,  but  comparatifely  free  ttotL 
rocks  and  islands.  Casco  Bay  extends  from  south-weit 
to  north-east  20  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  ftve  mflci, 
and  is  landlocked  by  a  chain  of  islands.  So  lar  the 
coast  trends  from  south-south-west  to  north-north-enl. 
Between  Casco  Bay  and  Penobscot  Bay  the  coast  of  tks 
mainland  runs  nearly  west  and  east ;  but  numerous  kmr 
peninsulas  stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  the  sea,  lod 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  and  deep  iiideoH- 
tijns,  which  form  excellent  harbours.  These  bays  contain 
numerous  small  islands.  Penobscot  Ha>'  extends  from  SL 
George's  Point  (44''  N.  lat )  and  the  Fox  Islands,  thiity 
miles  northward,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
nearly  in  a  northern  direction.  It  contains  nomerosi 
wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  Long 
Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  fromlvota 
three  in  breadth.  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  islands.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  coast-line,  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Passasa- 
quuddy  Bay,  resembles  the  coast  west  of  Penobscot  Ba;, 
consisting  of  an  alternation  of  promontories  and  indenta- 
tions ;  but  the  former  are  commonly  wider,  and  the  foiets 
do  not  run  so  deep  into  the  mainland.  The  most  exteoaiTe 
bays  are  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Machias  Ba¥.  French- 
man's Bay  is  formed  on  the  west  side  by  Cbe  extensive 
island  called  Mount  Desert  Island.  The  apfiroach  to  this 
coast,  which  runs  from  the  south  of  west  to  toe  north  of  east, 
is  also  rendered  difUcult  by  numerous  rocks  and  smaU 
islands.  Though  the  frost  along  this  shore  is  very  intenae 
in  winter,  and  the  numerous  islands  favour  the  fonnatioc 
of  ice,  the  harbours  are  commonly  open  all  the  year  nuuid. 
the  strength  of  the  tide,  which  rises  from  between  24  to  4d 
feet,  preventing  their  being  closed  up.  The  country  nm 
gradually  from  the  shore,  but  rather  rapidly,  which  is  pnftd 
by  the  tide  entering  the  rivers  only  a  few  miles,  esptcisliy 
towards  the  south.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  moatly  hiB|. 
but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and  northern  wtricti 
that  the  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains.  The  oaom- 
tain-region  may  be  considered  as  divided  from  the  IStj 
country  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  south  on  the  banks  i 
the  Androscoggin  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Swift  river  (70^  30* 
W.  long),  and  running  north-north-east  towards  the  sooth 
ern  extremity  of  Moose-Head  Lake,  from  which  point  it 
extends  east  to  the  place  where  the  west  or  main  braodi 
of  the  Penobscot  riyer  unites  withth*  Matftwunkeag  hnr 
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East  of  this  branch  of  the  Penobscot  the  mountams  recede 
northwards  to  about  46''  N.  lat.  The  region  to  the  west 
and  north  of  this  line  is  full  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  of 
which  the  highest.  Mount  Kathadino,  rises  to  moi*c  than 
5330  feet.  These  hills,  though  mostly  isolated,  occupy  a 
considerable  surface,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  region,  and 
about  as  much  is  occupied  by  the  lakes.  The  lowest  part  of 
this  region  is  probably  from  600  to  700  feet  above  the  sur- 
flice  of  the  sea;  and  few,  if  any,  settlements  have  been 
iKined  in  it,  except  at  the  southern  extremity,  in  the  valley 
•f  the  Androscoggin,  where  the  hills  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. This  region  occupies  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  state. 

The  remainder  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  the  hilly  re- 
'gioa«  which  is  well  drained  by  numerous  rivers  with  a 
npid  course.  Swamps  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  part 
ud  of  moderate  extent,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Mata- 
vamkeag,  where  they  occupy  a  space  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Along  the  sea-coast,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland. 
tile  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  frequently  intersected 
Mlh  landy  and  sterile  tracts ;  but  beyond  this  region  the 
•oil  improves,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of  gram,  flax, 
andh^p. 

itivera  and  Lakes, — The  rivers  in  the  southern  district 
Inve  a  short  course.    The  principal  are  the  Piscataqua 

isw  Hampshibb],  the  Saco,  and  the  Presumscot,  or  Casco. 

he  two  latter  rise  on  the  southern  and  western  declivity  of 
tto  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Saco  run- 
^ng  about  90  and  the  Presumscot  about  60  miles.  The 
ptter  traverses  a  large  lake  called  Sebaf2;o  Pond,  and  falls 
Wto  Casoo  Bay,  a  short  distance  north  of  Portland. 

Bast  of  Casco  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  which  receives 
tvo  considerable  rivers,  the  Androscoggin  [Andboscoo- 
PIn]  and  the  Kennebeck.  The  Kennebeck  rises  in  several 
branches  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range 
ybich  separates  Maine  from  Canada :  these  branches,  some 
of  which  have  a  course  of  40  miles,  unite  in  Moose-Head 
JLoke,  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
iouth,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  five  to  20  miles.  From 
flia  south-western  side  of  this  lake  the  Kennebeck  issues  in 
%  large  stream*  and  the  general  direction  of  the  remainder 
of  ita  course  is  to  the  south,  but  with  considerable  deviations 
io  the  west  and  east,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
dvoicoggin,  after  a  course  of  about  180  miles.  Though  its 
oonrse  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  shoals,  like  that  of  the 
Androscoggin,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber.  The  tide  ascends  to  Augusta,  70  miles  from 
the  open  sea.  Kennebeck  Bay,  in  which  the  Androsoog- 
nn  and  the  Kennebeck  unite,  stretches  more  than  20  miles 
mrther  south,  being  formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Phipps- 
biury  on  the  west,  and  by  numerous  islands  on  the  east. 

Ilie  upper  branches  of  Penobscot  river  are  numerous. 
All  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of 
dbo  high  land  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the 
Bt  John's  river,  between  es**  and  70°  W.  long.,  flow  down 
Io  the  Penobscot.  The  principal  branch  is  the  western, 
vhioh  is  formed  by  several  mountain-streams  uniting  in 
CShesuncook  Lake,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
iftwues  with  an  eastern  course.  Skirting  the  southern  de- 
Blivity  of  Mount  Kathadino,  it  enters  Bamedumpcok  Lake, 
■nd  after  leaving  the  lake  unites  with  the  north  branch 
and  the  Matawamkeag,  two  large  rivers  which  come  from 
the  north.  At  the  point  of  its  junction  with  these  two 
liven  it  turns  by  degrees  from  an  east-south-eastern  to  a 
Mmth-western  course,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its 
JBDCtion  with  the  I^ataquis  river,  a  large  stream  which 
Ub  into  it  from  the  west.  The  remainder  of  its  course  is 
i  little  to  the  west  of  south,  and  it  falls  into  Penobscot  Bay 
•ftor  a  course  of  215  miles,  the  bay  included.  The  tides 
up  to  Bangor,  30  miles  from  the  bay,  and  60  miles 
I  the  opon  sea.  Penobscot  river  is  more  navigable  than 
iho  other  rivers  of  Maine,  as  no  obstruction  occurs  for  20 
fenloa  above  Bangor,  except  its  rapid  current,  and  it  is 
BMMh  used  for  the  transport  of  lumber. 

Prom  Penobscot  Bay  to  that  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  distance 
iff  100  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  no  large  river 
IMi^ea  itself  into  the  sea.  The  last  remarkable  river  is 
fttt  St  Croix,  or  Scodie,  which  forms  the  boundary-lino  in 
ftia  part  between  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
Iho  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  farthest  sources 
no  o  number  of  lakes,  curving  from  north  to  east,  and  ex- 
tHidiug  in  lenffth  about  40  miles ;  they  are  known  by  the 
\  of  Giana  or  Ghipatnitioooh  IjJce.  _  Tho  nver  iMniDg 


from  the  lake,  called  also  Chiputnaticook,  runs  southward 
until  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  another  series  of  lakes 
called  the  Scodie  lakes.  Hence  its  course  is  to  the  south- 
east, but  with  some  considerable  bends.  It  enters  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  Passama- 
quoddy Bay  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  extending  upwards 
of  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scodie  river  to  Quoddy 
Point ;  on  the  side  of  Maine  it  forms  a  bay  of  considerable 
extent,  called  Kopscook  Bay. 

Climate. — ^The  winter  is  very  severe.  From  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  April  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  ice.  The  summer  on 
the  sea-shore  is  very  hot.  The  thermometer  frequently 
rises  to  90°,  and  even  96°,  and  the  weather  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  great  changes.  Drought  is  frequent.  The 
mean  temperature  is  about  42^  or  about  eight  degrees 
less  than  that  of  London.  In  the  year  the  thermometer 
ranges  115°;  between  96°  above  and  19°  below  zero.  In 
the  interior  of  the  hilly  region  the  weather,  though  not  so 
warm,  is  much  more  regular.  Little  is  known  of  the  climate 
of  the  mountain  region.  The  climate  all  over  the  state  is 
healthy;  but  perhaps  the  swampy  district  on  the  north- 
east must  be  excepted. 

Productions,  ^k  very  dense  forest  covered  Maine  in  its 
natural  state,  and  still  spreads  over  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
the  settlements  being  yet  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  zone  along  the  sea-coast.  These  forests,  consisting 
principally  of  white  pine,  spruce,  maple,  beech,  birch,  white 
and  grey  oak,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  state ; 
timber  being  its  staple.  The  cultivated  fields  do  not  occupy 
one-t\v?ntieth  part  of  the  siurface.  Indian  corn,  wliich  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  thrives  well  as 
far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Penobscot  river,  but 
farther  north  it  does  not  ripen.  Other  articles  cultivated  in 
this  state  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  fruit-trees  of  northern  Eiurope  thrive  very  well,  espe- 
cially pears  and  apples,  as  well  as  most  of  our  vegetables. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  numerous,  and  afford  articles  of  ex- 
portation. Deer  were  formerly  abundant;  wolves,  bears, 
beavers,  foxes,  and  squirrels  are  still  common.  The  sea 
abounds  in  fi«h,  especially  cod ;  and  tho  rivers  and  lakes 
are  full  of  fish,  especially  salmon  *  large  trout  are  com- 
mon in  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Maine,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  is  not 
rich  in  minerals,  but  iron-ore  occurs  in  several  places. 

Inhabitants.^The  population  amounted,  in  1820,  to 
297,839,  but  had  increased  in  1830  to  398,460;  which  gives 
about  18  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  More  than  one 
half  of  that  number  is  occupied  in  the  forests,  cutting  the 
timber,  and  preparing  other  articles  for  exportation,  as  pot- 
ash, pitch,  &c.  Many  families  along  the  sea-coast  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  fishing.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
coarse  cloth  and  farming  utensils;  and  on  several  of  the 
rivers  there  are  numerous  saw-mills  to  prepare  the  timber 
for  the  market,  which  is  floated  down  the  rivers. 

In  the  northern  part  there  are  still  some  few  natives,  who 
live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  tho  chase  and  of  their  fishery 
in  the  lakes.  Their  numbers  seem  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand. The  most  numerous  are  the  Penobscots,  who  occupy 
the  upper  and  part  of  the  central  valley  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  in  which  fish  abounds. 

Political  Geoffraphy.—'M.SLine  is  divided  into  ten  counties 
and  300  'towns^  a  term  which  is  equivalent  to  townships. 
The  capital  is  Portland,  situated  on  a  promontory  in  Casco 
Bay,  south  of  the  mouth  of  Presumscot  river.  It  has  a 
large  and  safe  harbour,  which  is  seldom  frozen  over.  Many 
vessels  are  built  here,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
foreign  trade.  In  1800  its  population  hardly  exceeded 
1000  souls,  and  in  1830  it  exceeded  10,000.  Along  the  coast 
are  several  towns  with  good  harbours.  South  of  Portland 
is  Arundel  with  2500,  Wells  with  1500,  and  York  with  5000 
inhabitants.  Falmouth  with  4000,  Brunswick  on  the 
Androscoggin,  with  2700,  Kennebeck  with  2500,  Waldon- 
borough  with  2200,  and  Thomaston  on  the  Penobscot  Bay, 
with  3000  inhabitants,  are  thriving  places  on  the  coast 
north  of  Portland.  At  the  last-mentioned  places  many 
vessels  are  built.  On  Passamaquoddy  Bav  is  Lubeck,  a 
town  founded  in  1815,  and  having  already  a  population 
exceeding  1 500.  In  the  interior  are  also  a  few  towns  in  the 
southern  and  most  populous  districts ;  as  Berwick  on  the 
Piscataqua,  with  5000,  Paris  with  2000,  and  Augusta  on 
the  Kennebeck,  with  2000  inhabitants. 
BowdoinCoUege»  at  Bniiifwiek»  on  the  banks  of  the  Andre* 
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BcogRm,  26  milcf  from  Portland,  was  innorporated  in  1790. 
It  18  well  endowed  and  lins  ii  good  libniry.  A  medical 
ficliool,  in  connection  wiili  ihe  college,  was  establislicd  m 
[18JU.  Thure  is  also  a  college,  founded  by  ihe  Baptihts  \u 
1820,  aL  Walerville  on  iho  west  branch  of  the  Kennebeck  : 
and  there  are  theological  institutions  at  Bangor  and  at 
ReadtleliU  The  Gardiner  Lyceum,  at  Gardiner,  was  es- 
tablished *  for  the  purpose  of  givnig  to  farmers  and  mechanics 
such  a  scientific  education  as  may  enable  ihem  to  become 
skilful  in  their  profession^,*  Every  town  is  by  law  requireil 
to  rutsc  annually,  for  tlie  support  of  common  schools,  a  sum 
equal  at  least  to  40  cents  for  each  person  in  Ihe  town*  and 
to  diatribuie  this  sum  among  the  several  schools  or  disiriins, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  eath.  A  sum 
raised  by  a  tax  on  banks  is  also  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools* 

CommetTe.—TihQ  exports  conaist  chiefly  of  the  produce 

of  tht*  forests,  as   limber,  lumber,  boards,  and  jx)tash,  and 

hof  dried  fish,  beef,  pork,  and  gram.    From  the  1st  of  October, 

1 1832,  to  3Uth  of  September,  1833,  their  value  amounted  to 

rfl89,iy7  dollars;  foreign  produce  exported  from   the  bar- 

fbours,  to  the  amount  of  30,G44  dollars,  is  to  be  added  lo 

[this  amount,  raakint?  a  total  of  l,0iy,831.      The  imports 

amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1  ,3m0.30B  dollars,  and  consisled 

ftnostly  of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe,  and  salt,  iron, 

[tind  ruloiiial  produce  from  the  Weit  Indies,  especially  Cuba. 

CThis  state  possesses  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  any 

P  ot  her  state  in  the  Union  except  Massaihusettij  and  New  York. 

Hhtory, ~li  appears  that  Maine  was  discovered  by  one 

[«f  the  Cabots  in  1497.     It  was  afterwards  visited  by  the 

^  French,    who  called  the  southern  pari,  west  of  the  Kenne- 

beck   river,  Maine,    and   the  eastern  part  Acudie.     In  the 

begmning  of  the   1 7th  century   llie  English  attempted  lo 

^  make  some  s^ctllements  in  the  southern  district,  and  suc- 

L  reeded  about  1633.     The  first  charter  was  proprietory,   and 

f ranted  in  1639  to  8u^  Feidmand  Gorges;  but  in  1652 
laine  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  the 
tcoimly  of  Yorkshiie.  In  lC7fi  Massachusetts  bought  Ihe 
r«ountiy  from  the  family  of  the  Gorges,  und  from  that  lime 
rit  remained  annexed  lo  that  stale,  but  thrived  hIowIv,  on 
■•Occount  of  the  eternal  dij]mtes  between  the  F2n^lish  and 
TFrench,  until  in  1712  Ei^gland  obtained  its  full  possession 
rby  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Massachusetts  apposed  the 
ritterapta  of  the  inhabitanls  to  separate  Maine  and  Massa- 
^chnsetta;  but  in  1819  it  gave  permission  to  the  freemen  of 
[Maine  to  decide  this  iiuportant  quesiiun,  and  the  majority 
I  of  votes  being  in  favour  of  a  seimiation,  a  constiiution  was 
formed  and  adopted,  and  in  Ib'iO  Maine  became  an  inde- 
,  pendent  member  of  the  Unnm. 

i  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
[Kepresentatives.  cho^n  annually  by  all  ihe  mrde  citizens 
f  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  executive  is  in  the 
I'tttiids  of  a  governor,  who  i»  chosen  annually.  Maine  send* 
[two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  seven  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Wasliington. 

t Darby's  11  rw  of  ihs    United    States;   Warden^s  Ac- 
^  eotwt   of  the  United  States  of  Not'th  Amertcu ;   Pitkin's 
^SiutiHical  P'iew  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America.) 
MAINIOTES.     [M\ix^O 

MAINTENO'N,  FKANCOISE  D'AUBIGNE',  Mar- 
quiiio  de,  was  born  at  Niort  in  Hi33.  Her  father,  Con- 
'  stans  d'Aubign^,  son  of  the  friend  of  Henri  IV*  [Au- 
bigne',  Theodore  Agrippa  b*],  was  a  man  of  profligate 
character.  He  was  in  prison  at  Niort  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  daughter;  he  aficrwards  went,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  to  ihe  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1645.  His 
wife  and  daughter  returned  to  Franco  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and  Mademoiselle  d'Auhigne  was  brous^ht  up  by  an 
aunt,  and  educated  in  the  Calvinist  communion,  which  was 
that  of  her  paternal  relatives.  After  her  mother's  death, 
ber  godmother,  Madame  de  Neuillant,  took  her  into  her 
house,  and  obliged  her  to  become  a  Catholic.  Her  situation 
however  at  Madamo  de  Neuillant's  became  so  unpleasant 
and  humiliating,  that  she  was  glad  to  leave  it  by  marrying 
Scarron,  the  comic  poet,  a  man  witty  but  old,  infirm,  and 
deformed,  who  felt  fur  her  the  interest  of  compassion.  Scar^ 
ron's  bouse  was  frequented  by  fashionable  com|Kiny,  among 
l^hom  Madame  Scarron,  by  ner  pleasing  conversation  and 
address,  made  several  friends.  When  Scarron  died,  in  ]6G(J, 
his  widow  was  left  poor ;  but  some  of  her  friends  recom- 
mended her  to  Madame  de  Montespon,  the  mialressof  Louis 
XX  V.|  as  goTerness  to  her  children  by  the  kin^;.  She  thus  b^ 


came  known  to  Louis,  who  gradually  conceived  great  esteem 
fur  her,  Cfperially  fur  the  care  which   she  bestowed  on  tU 
Duke  of  Maine,  one  of  his  sons.     The  kin^"  •--■'"  »  - 
present  of  lUU,aOli   livres,  with  which  she    i 

estate  of  Muintenon.    Madame  de  Montespau  i  :_._j , 

not  one  of  the  mildest,  and  the  goTerness  had  mach  t() 
endure  from  the  imj^erious  favourite.     Louis  himaetfirsi 
often  obliged  lo  interfere  lo  restore  peace.     By  degrees  the  1 
king,  who  had  grown   tired   of  Madame   de    Moutt^p&a,  I 
became  more  strongly  attached  to  Madatnc  S  _arron.  nW  I 
conversation  interested  and  instructed  hitn.    She  had  Waral  J 
m  the  school  of  adversity,  great  forbearance  and  muc 
The  king  at  length  conferred  on  herthetillo  of  Martii 
of  Maintenon.    The  queen  consort  of  Louis  was  now  t 
Louis  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  felt  the  want  of  an  ti>*  J 
tellectual  companion  and  friend,  to  whom  he  could  ( 
his  thoughts.     Having  consulted  his  confessor.  Fall 
Chaise,  the  latter  advised  a  private  marriage ;  and  ii 
Louis,  who  was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age,  was  i 
married  lo  Madame  de  Mamtenon,  who  was  fifty  yu 
by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  presence    of  the   Wrt  tal 
Chaise  and  two  more  witnesses.     The  marriaj^e  wnsalnf* 
kept  secret,  and  Madame    de   Maintenon  herself  nevnt  \ 
avowed    it.       Louis    however    lived    openlv    wt!h    hr. 
visited   her   .several   times   a  day,   received   hi^ 
in    her    apartments,    and    sometimes    in    thci. 
asked  her  advice  upon  stale  afl'au-^.     Without  appe-nn 
seek  any  political  power,  but  rather  professing  lo  T 
she  undoubtedly  exercised  great  influence  over  the  1 
his  latter  years;  the  choice  of  ministers  and  generalsvxfl 
a.wnbed  to  her  by  comraun  report,  and   she  was  aenisfd  of  I 
many  faults  committed  by  the  cabinet.     But  it  woultj  i*e  [ 
very  dithcult  to  discriminate  between  those  actsinwhidil 
she  really  had  a  share,  and  those  in  which   her  infliiencii  1 
was  only  suppose<h     Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  €Q* I 
justly  dealt  with  by  many  writers,  and  by  St,  Simon  aioongl 
the  rest.     She  was  ambitious,  but  not  interested,  arrogvitil 
or  vain  ;  she  was  fond  of  rehgious  discussions*  aad  shcl 
exerted  consuleralde  power  over  the  conscience  of  LoaiSt| 
but  she  complained  that  *  she  could  never  make  bim  Ufldcr- 
Bland  that  humility  was  a  Christian  virtue,'  Madame  AeMnm- 
leiion  is  still  favourably  remembered  as  the  P        '       ' 
institution  or  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  for  the  e<j 
girls  of  good  families.     In  the  latter  years  ui    L  u.^^  i  c 
she  was  made  unhappy  by  his  fretful  and  querulous  tela- 1 
per,  and  the  (Its  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subjecL    \lL* 
one  of  her  letters  she  complains  that  *she  was  obligiid  to 
please  and   amuse  a   man  who  would  not    be  plea^  or 
amused,*     After  the  death  of  the  king  abe  retired  to  StunlJ 
Cyr.  whore  she  died  in  1719, 

{Lett res  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  C  vols,  l2mo,  Pirii,] 
1812;  Lettres  inedttei  de  Madame  de  Maintenon^  ~ 
1826;  Lemon  ley,  Euai  txit  fEtablmem^ni  M^ 
de  Louis  XIV.,  Pieces  Jmtijicatives,  No.  F, 
sur  le  Manage  de  Louis  XIV,  et  de  Madame  de  Main 

MAINTENANCE  is  defined  to  he  wlieii  a  man  mtm- 
tains  a  suit  or  quarrel  lo  the  disturbance  or  !5jiidran«rf 
right ;  and  if  he  who  maintains  another  is  to  have  byngw*- 
ment  part  of  the  land  or  debt,  &c,  in  suit,  il  ii  eilM 
Champerty.  Maintenance  was  an  offence  at  comtoOA  li», 
and  has  also  been  the  subject  of  sevenil  *.iainT.»i  pv  tl^- 
32  Hen.  VIIL.  c.  %  no  person  shall  bnr 
by  any  means  obtain   any  pretensed  rij.,  j        ^ 

hinds,  unless  he  who  bargains  or  sells,  or  htsanccslars,  or 
they  by  whom  he  claims  the  same,  have  been  ia  po^srs^oTi 
thereof,  or  nf  Ihe  reversion  or  remainder  theroct 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  by  the  fpaco  of  a 
before  the  bor^ain  or  sale,  on  pain  of  the  seller  Iwif^iia.J 
the  whole  value   of  the  lands  so  barguined  or  sold*  anS 
the  buyer,  knowing  the  same,  also  forfeiting  tij        ' 
such   lands.      The    professed   object  of    the    sf 
to  prevent  the  inqujelness,  oppression,  and  vexation  muku 
the  prcanjble  mentions  as  the  consequence  of  the  buying  of 
titles  and  pretended  rights  of  persons  not  being  in  'pos»«s* 
sion  of  the  knds  sold. 

A  man  may  assign  his  interest  in  a  debt  after  he  baa  to* 
stituted  a  suit  for  its  recovery,  and  such  aasigtuneolof  itittf 
is  not  inaintenance,  But  if  ihe  as&ignntent  be  cnada  an 
condition  that  the  assignee  prosecute  the  suit,  or  if  tbt 
assignee  give  ihe  assignor  any  indemnity  a|ainBl  ihe  tO$» 
of  the  suit,  already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  litis  malMi it 
maintenance, 

tCorayu'i  Ikgegt^  *  Maiiiteoaaw.') 
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MAINZ,  or  MENTZ,  or  in  French  Mayence,  the  Roman 
Magontiacuni,  or  Moguntiacum,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rheinhessen  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts 
of  German V,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Maine  with  that  river,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  it  also  occupies  a  long  slip  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river :  50**  N.  lat.  and  8**  1 1'  E.  long.    Being  connected, 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  strongly  fortified  vil- 
la^ of  Kastel,  or  Kassel,  Mainz  is  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe,  and  a  chief  bulwark  of  Germany  against 
France.    The  extent  of  the  works,  which  were  much  en- 
larged by  the  French  while  the  city  was  in  their  possession, 
including  the  work  called  the  Weissenauer  Schanze,  but 
exclusive  of  Kastel  and  of  the  small  redoubt,  is  two  leagues 
and  a  half.    Among  the  principal  works  are  the  citadel, 
with  the  Eichelstein,  and  that  called  the  Hauptstein,  an 
extremely  strong  work  projecting  beyond  ail  the  rest,  on 
aD  eminence  called  the  Linsenberg.  Kastel,  whicn  is  united 
with  Mainz  as  an  outwork,  has  very  extensive  fortifications, 
which  consist  of  four  strong  forts  besides  the  strongly  for- 
tified island  of  Petersau,  including  which  latter  the  works 
are  ofgreater  extent  than  even  those  of  Mainz  itself.    The 
inner  works  consist  of  14  principal  and  13  smaller  bastions. 
On  the  land  side  there  are  four  great  gates  with  double 
drawbridges,   and  toward  the  river  several  gates.      The 
Rhine  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Maine  from  east 
to  west    About  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
is  the  village  of  Kostheim  on  the  Maine,  and  a  little  farther 
up  a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  by  a  strong  tSte-de-pont 
On  the  last  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Mainz  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duke 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  it  was  decided  that,  as  a  fortress,  it 
should  belong  to  the  German  Confederation,  with  a  garrison 
of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  troops.    This  garrison 
in  time  of  peace  consists  of  6000  men.    The  military  gover- 
nor, who  retains  his  post  five  years,  is  alternately  an  Aus- 
trian and  a  Prusaian  general.    It  has  been  objected  to  this 
Sreat  fortresd,  that  it  is  too  extensive,  as  it  requires  for  its 
efenoe  a  garrison  of  30,000  men. 
Mainz  is  on  the  whole  an  old-fashioned  and  ill-built  town. 
The  streets,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  gloomy,  thoueh  there  are  many  handsome 
private  buildings  and  some  fine  public  edifices.    Of  the  27 
aqaares  and  market-places  the  principal  is  the  Parade,  which 
it  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.    Of  the  1 1  churches, 
of  which  only  one  is  for  the  Protestants,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  is 
considered  a  model    of  beautiful   ecclesiastical   architec- 
ture, St  Peter's  church,  and  St.  Stephen's.    The  cathedral, 
fcunded  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  frequently  suffered  by 
Are.    It  is  350  feet  long,  140  wide,  and  has  14  altars  and 
20   cha(>elB.      It  was  much  injured  in  the  sieee  by  the 
French  in  1 793,  and  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  it 
was  intended  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  has  since  been  gradu- 
ally repaired.    Nothing  however  remains  of  the  great  trea- 
sures which  it  formerly  possessed,  or  of  its  library,  and  even 
niaiiy  of  the  fine  monuments  have  been  destroyed.    Of  the 
public  edifices,  we  may  mention  the  magnificent  grand-ducal 
palace   (formerly  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order),  the 
arsenal,  the  palaces  of  tho  commandant  and  of  the  vice- 
governor,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  new  theatre,  &c.      A 
gymnasium  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  university, 
and  there  are  several  schools.    The  city  library  consists  of 
abore  90,000  volumes,  and  in  the  same  building  there  are 
cabinets  of  medals,  and  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of 
philosophical  and  mechanical  instruments,  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tares,  and  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  comprising  27 
altars  and  votive  tablets,  and  above  GO  legionary  stones,  all 
found  in  its  vicinity.    The  Eichelstein  in  the  citadel  is  sup- 
nosed  to  be  a  monument  in  honour  of  Drusus  Germanicus, 
orother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.     Near  the  village  of  Zahl- 
bach   are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  samo  Dtusus.    There  are  pleasant  walks  on 
the  Rhine ;  the  environs  are  very  beautiful  and  the  pro- 
spects over  the  surrounding  country  magnificent.    Tho  city 
hias  few  manufactures ;   but  the  trade  in  wine  is  consider- 
able. 

The  history  of  Mainz  is  remarkable  and  interesting.  Its 
origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  Mediomatrici, 
who  inhabited  tho  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  whose  do- 
minion ended  in  the  year  72  B.c.  In  13  b.c.  Drusus  founded 
the  fortress  of  Magontiacum,  on  the  site  on  which  Kastel 


now  stands.  The  town  which  sprung  up  near  it  did  not 
extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  A  new  and 
brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  commenced  with  Bonifie^ce 
(Bonifacius),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  the  first 
bishop.  Some  however  affirm  that  Mainz  has  had  114 
bishops  and  archbishops,  from  Crescens,  who  they  say  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul's,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  103, 
to  Frederick  Charles  von  Erthal.  In  1798  Mainz  became  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  Mont  Tonn^re ;  in  1816 
it  was  ceded  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse.  Among  the 
remarkable  men  bom  at  Mainz  are  the  Minncsanger  Frau- 
enlob,  and  Gutenberg  the  inventor  or  improver  of  the  art 
of  printing,  in  honour  of  whom  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
city  is  named,  and  contains  a  statue  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Cassino  club.  The  population  of  Mainz  is  32,000, 
of  whom  about  2600  are  Protestants,  1700  Jews,  and  the 
remainder  Roman  Catholics. 

(M.  K.  Curtius,  Geschichte  und  Statistik  von  Hessen ; 
Werner,  Der  Dom  von  Mainz,  and  Schicksale  der  Stadt 
Mainz,  4^. ;  Hassel,  Stein,  Cannabich,  &c.) 

MAIRE,  JAMES  LE,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  esta- 
blished at  Egmont,  near  Alkmaar,  and  born  about  1590. 
A>  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed 
about  that  time,  had  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  states- 
general,  by  which  every  Dutch  vessel  not  belonging  to  the 
company  was  prohibited  fiom  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  some  private  merchants  in  the  towns  of  Alkmaar  and 
Hoorn  formed  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  without  doubling 
the  Cape.  Among  these  was  Isaac  Le  Maire,  the  father  of 
James.  Two  vessels  were  equipped  for  sea ;  the  command 
of  them  was  given  to  Cornelius  Schooten,  an  experienced 
navigator,  and  James  Le  Maire  was  sent  with  him  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  company.  They  set  sail  in  June, 
1615,  and  having  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  in  the  following  January,  they  continued  their 
course  southward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  less  difficult  route 
to  the  Pacific  thau  that  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
They  discovered  the  strait  between  Staaten  Land  and 
Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Le  Maire.  In  a  few  days  they  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  being  the  first  navigators  who  accomplished  this 
undertaking.  In  traversing  the  Pacific  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  they  sailed  through  a  part  of  it,  where  only  a  few 
scattered  islands  occur.  At  last  they  arrived  on  -the 
northern  shores  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua,  where  an  island 
near  a  cape  called  Grood  Hope  was  named  after  Schooten. 
After  visiting  Gilolo,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  they  proceeded 
to  Batavia,  then  called  Jaccatra.  From  Batavia  tney  sailed 
for  Europe,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, during  which  voyage  James  Le  Maire  died,  the  3Ut 
of  December,  1616. 

MAIRE,  LE,  STRAITS  OF,  lie  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
between  55**  and  55®  30'  S.  lat,  and  are  traversed  nearly  in 
the  middle  by  the  meridian  of  65°  W.  long.  They  are  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Staaten 
Land,  and  on  the  west  by  the  coast  of  King  Charles  South- 
land, along  which  they  extend  between  Cape  S.  Die^o  and  Cape 
Good  Success.  These  straits,  which  are  situated  in  the  route 
of  vessels  which  intend  to  double  Cape  Horn,  are  about  20 
miles  in  length  and  width.  They  are  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals,  but  still  some  difficulties  are  encountered  in  travers- 
ing them  from  the  north,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
western  and  south-western  winds,  and  a  strong  current, 
which  always  sets  through  them  from  the  south.  They 
were  first  traversed  by  the  Dutchmen  Le  Maire  and 
Schooten  in  1616,  from  the  former  of  whom  they  received 
their  name. 
MAISTRE,  A.  and  L.  [Port  Royal.] 
MAITLAND,  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Lethington,  son  of 
William  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Thirlstane,  by  his  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  George,  second  lord  Seaton,  was  born 
in  the  year  1496.  Having  completed  his  grammar  educa- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  France,  at  that  time  the  common 
resort  of  his  youthful  countrymen,  particularly  for  the  study 
of  tbe  law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  successively 
employed  by  King  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary 
of  Lorraine.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  however  few  par- 
ticulars are  known.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1550  hxs  ' 
of  '  Reports  of  tho  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Se 
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commences ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  appears  in  the 
sedenints  of  the  court  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session. 
Not  many  years  afterwards  his  eldest  son  William,  having 
returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  like 
his  father,  in  early  life,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  dowager 
secretary  of  state ;  but  afraid,  as  it  seems,  of  his  safety  at 
that  troublesome  period,  he  left  her  and  joined  the  Protest- 
ants in  October,  1559,  and  in  August,  1560,  acted  as 
speaker  of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
supremacy  in  Scotland  was  destroyed.  In  the  meantime 
his  father  Sir  Richard  had  become  blind.  At  what  time 
this  calamity  overtook  him  is  uncertain  :  it  was  probably 
about  the  year  1559,  in  the  end  of  which  he  concludes  his 
'  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  and  Surname  of 
Seaton.*  He  continued  however  to  report  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  from  about 
the  period  of  his  becoming  blind  he  began  to  write  and 
collect  Scottish  poetry.  In  1562  he  was  made  lord  privy- 
seal  ;  but  this  othce  he  in  a  few  years  afterwards  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  second  son  John,  who  was  also  the  next  year 
appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  eldest  son  William 
had  been  some  time  before  in  the  like  situation,  being  in 
1561  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  in  1566 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  same  court. 
Old  Sir  Richard's  blindness  and  peaceful  disposition  con- 
curred to  save  him  from  mixing  in  the  political  broils  of 
that  period;  but  nevertheless,  in  1570,  when  his  sons, were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  king's  party,  his  lands  were 
ravaged  bv  the  English.  He  liv^  however  to  know  that 
his  second  son  was  reinstated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of 
session,  and  he  died  only  a  month  or  so  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  died 
on  the  20th  March,  1586,  with  the  character  of  '  a  maist 
unspotted  and  blameless  judge,  ane  valiant,  grave,  and 
worthy  knight  ;*  but  it  is  in  his  character  of  a  writer  and 
collector  of  Scottish  poetry  that  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 

His  collections  consist  of  two  volumes :  a  folio,  compre- 
hending 176  articles;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  pieces,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mary  Maitland,  his  daughter.  They  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  His  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  an  entire  and  distinct  form  in  1 830,  in  one  quarto 
volume,  by  the  Maitland  club,  a  society  of  literary  anti- 
quaries, so  designated  from  this  distinguished  collector  of 
Scottish  poetry. 

MAITTAIHE,  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  France,  1688, 
of  Protestant  parents,  who  settled  in  Enpfland  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Maittaire  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  obtained  at  Ox- 
ford, whither  he  afterwards  went,  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  and 
from  1695  to  1699  discharged  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Westminster  school.  In  1699  he  resigned  thai  appointment 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  August  4th,  1747,  at  the  a^e  of  79. 

Maittaire  was  a  learned  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
many  of  the  classical  authors,  with  useful  indexes,  and  also 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are — 'De 
GrsDCflB  LingusB  Dialectis,'  London,  1706,  1742;  the  best 
edition  is  by  Sturz,  Leip.,  1807;  *  Stephanorum  Historia 
vitas  ipsorum  ac  libros  complectens,' Lonrl,  1709;  'His- 
toria Typographorum  aliquot  Parisiensium  vitas  et  libros 
complectens,'  Lond.,  1717;  'Annates  Typographici  ah 
artis  invents  or igine  ad  annum  1557  (cum  Appendice  ad 
annum  1664),»  Amst.  and  Lond.,  1719-1741 ;  'Marmora 
Oxoniensa,'  Lond.,  1732. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Com,  is  a  olant  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  answers  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  that  of  wheat  in  more  northern  countries. 
It  is  the  Zea  Mays  of  botanists,  a  monoecious  grass,  of  vi- 
gorous growth,  with  stems  not  more  than  two  feet  high  in 
some  varieties,  and  reaching  the  height  of  eight  or  even 
ten  feet  in  others.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  hang  down 
from  lar^e  rough  sheaths  which  surround  the  stem.  Tlie 
male  flowers  grow  in  loose,  terminal,  compound  racemes, 
standing  clear  of  the  leaves ;  the  females  are  arranged  in 
numerous  rows  on  a  spike,  which  is  wrapped  round  by  several 
folds  of  sheathing  bracts,  which  press  upon  the  grains  and 
give  them  the  flattened  figure  they  eventually  acquire  when 
ripe.  Each  grain  has  a  long  thread-like  style,  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  enveloping  sheaths  ;  and  as  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  them  upon  each  spike,  the  whole  form  a  long 
tawel,  which  looks  as  if  made  of  silk.    The  ripe  grains  are 


regularly  arrayed  one  over  the  other  in  rows,  are  compressed 
at  the  sides,  flattened  at  the  apex,  and  of  various  coburs. 
Their  most  common  colour  is  pale  yellow ;  some  are  white, 
some  party-coloured,  and  there  are  varieties  with  blood  red 
and  even  purple  grains.  A  plant  generally  bears  two  full 
ears,  the  grains  of  which  vary  greatly  in  number :  some  of 
the  largest  ears  in  America  contain  at  least  800  grains. 

This  plant  in  its  wild  state  is  met  with  in  Paraij;uay,  ac- 
cording to  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire.  It  was  also  found  oo 
the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  Europeans  on  their 
arrival  there.  A  second  species,  called  Curagua  by  Molina, 
is  said  to  occur  in  Chili ;  but  little  is  known  of  it  further 
than  that  the  leaves  are  serrated,  and  all  the  parts  much 
smaller  than  usual. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  particular  line  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  north  of  which  the  maize  does  not  thrive.  To 
the  south  of  this  line,  which  passes  through  Nancy,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Lorraine  in  France,  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  wheat  and  rye  as  the  common  produce  of  tht 
land.  The  bread  made  from  maize  is  not  so  palatable  is 
wheat  or  rye  bread ;  but  by  mixing  it  in  certain  proportions 
with  wheat  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  food.  In  the  United 
States  of  North  America  Indian  com  forms  almost  the  only 
bread  eaten  by  many  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  slave-states 
it  is  the  only  bread  that  the  negroes  eat  It  is  not  however 
in  the  shape  of  baked  bread  that  maize  is  most  generally 
used  in  Europe,  but  in  boiled  messes  and  soups,  as  pesi 
are  with  us:  it  is  not  only  the  ripe  grain  which  is  eaten,  but 
the  ear  in  every  state,  from  that  of  a  green  vegetable  to  an 
unripe  com.  It  is  boiled,  stewed,  and  baked :  it  is  a  suW 
stitute  for  cabbage  or  green -peas  in  its  early  stage ;  and  if 
used  in  some  way  or  other  to  its  complete  maturity.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  ripe  maize  to  fatten  hogs  or  poultry 
with  ;  and  the  young  stem  cut  down  quite  green  gives  one 
of  the  best  and  most  abundant  varieties  of  green  food  for 
cattle. 

A  plant  which  gives  such  a  return  cannot  be  expected  to 
npen  its  grains  in  poor  land,  or  without  attentive  eultiTatk>D. 
The  land  must  be  naturally  fertile,  or  made  so  by  art;  it 
must  be  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  and  sufficient 
manure  must  be  given  to  recruit  it.  A  light,  moist,  and 
warm  soil  suits  this  plant  best.  It  thrives  well  on  land 
broken  up  from  grass,  as  is  the  case  with  most  plants.  A? 
it  is  always  sown  in  rows,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  intervals  may  easily  be  ploughed,  or 
stirred  with  the  horse-hoe,  by  which  means  the  weeds  are 
kept  down,  and  the  earth  fertilized  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  seed  should  be  taken  from  the  largest  and  best  formed 
ears ;  those  at  the  end  should  be  rejected  as  less  perfect 
They  should  not  be  taken  off  until  they  are  wanted  for  sowing, 
and  then  steeped  in  water  to  soften  them.  If  the  seed  wen 
steeped  in  brine  and  dried  with  quicklime,  as  is  usually 
done  with  wheat,  it  might  probably  be  advantageous,  si 
this  grain  is  subject  to  smut  and  brand  as  well  as  wheat; 
but  this  is  not  often  done.  The  time  for  sowing  maize  in 
the  south  of  France  is  the  month  of  April ;  farther  north  it 
is  sown  later  for  fear  of  frost,  which  would  entirelr  destfor 
the  plant  on  its  first  appearance  above  ground:  this  is  'We 
of  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  safely  be  sown  in  Englf  nd 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  winter's  frost  set  i  i. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  maize  vary  from  »wo 
to  four  feet.  In  good  ground  the  latter  distance  has  \  ro- 
duced  the  heaviest  crop.  The  seed  is  sometimes  sown  in 
the  furrow  after  the  plough,  and  sometimes  put  in  wit'j  a 
dibble.  The  latter  seems  the  best  way,  and,  as  the  rows 
are  wide  and  the  seeds  need  not  be  put  in  nearer  than 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  an  acre  will  be  soon  dibbled  by 
hand.  Two  or  three  inches  deep  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
seed  germinate  readily.  In  warm  moist  climates  the  j^nt 
is  very  soon  above  ground.  In  fine  weather,  and  when  the 
seed  has  been  steeped,  it  will  be  above  gronnd  in  five  or  six 
days.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  and  no  frost  is  feared,  they  are  thinned 
out  to  two  feet  apart,  and  in  very  rich  soils  three  feet 
is  better.  In  this  case  three  or  four  ears  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  ripen  on  each  stalk.  In  thin  soils  on  a  retentirs 
subsoil  the  earth  is  raised  in  rid^s,  or,  what  is  better,  in 
mounds,  by  crossing  the  ridges  with  the  plough,  and  three 
or  four  seeds  are  put  into  each  hillock,  which  are  two  or 
three  feet  apart.  As  the  plants  rise,  only  one,  or  at  most 
two  are  left  in  each  hillock,  and  the  earth  is  carefullf 
moulded  up  to  the  irtems;  thus  a  deep  dry  bed  is  prondsa 
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for  the  plant,  and  there  is  sufficient  moisture  fVom  the  imper- 
vious subsoil.    This  method  might  perhaps  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  England,  in  experiments  on  maize,  where  the 
situation  admits  of  its  cultivation.    Maize,  however  sown, 
roust  be  repeatedly  hoed.    At  the  first  hoeing  the  plants 
M'hioh  arc  too  close  are  pulled  up,  and  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  they  are  planted  in :   at  least,  this  is  the  practice 
in  Europe;  but  in  America  the  general  practice  is  to  plant 
fresh  seeds  in  the  vacant  places.  When  tne  plants  are  a  foot 
Li>;h,  there  is  a  second  hoeing,  the  weeds  are  then  cut  up,  and 
some  earth  is  drawn  towards  the  plants,  and  raised  around 
the  stems.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  are  several 
joints  very  near  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and 
from  each  of  these  fibres  strike  out  into  the  soil  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  form  additional  roots  to 
the  plant,  as  they  do  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  of  wheat. 
Wlien  the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand,  a  third  hoeing  is 
given,  to  kill   weeds  and  open    the  surface  of  the   soil 
slightly.      The  earth  which  is  raised  around  the  stems 
should  be  flattened  a  little  at  top,  and  even  slightly'  hol- 
lowed out  near  the  stem,  to  collect  the  dews  and  rains  in 
dry  seasons.  If  any  tillers  or  shoots  appear  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  they  should  be  carefully  removed,  as  they 
diminish  the  nourishment  which  should  go  to  the  main 
stem.    A  fourth  hoeing  and  earthing  up,  at  the  time  when 
the  seed  begins  to  swell,  is  useful,  but  seldom  given,  for  fear 
of  unnecessary  expense.    In  many  countries  they  sow  or 
plant  various  vegetables  in  the  inter\'als  between  the  rows 
of  maize,  of  which  the  most  advantageous  are  turnips  and 
cabbages,  which  may  be  sown   or  planted  between  the 
maize,  after  the  last  hoeing.     French  beans,  except  they 
be  dwarfs,  are  not  so  proper,  as  they  shade  the  maixe  and 
prevent  its  maturity.      In  warm  climates  encumbers  and 
melons  are  often  raised  there.    In  Carolina,  where  they  hoe 
their  maize  only  twice,  a  running  weed  springs  up  rapidly 
called  syniherisma,  which  is  much  relished  by  cattle,  and 
is  cut  several  times  before  winter. 

The  time  of  flowering  is  very  critical  for  the  maize :  a 
cold  damp  atmosphere  may  make  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
fail.  In  situations  where  this  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  safe  to 
sow  maize  at  several  times,  with  a  week's  interval :  thus 
the  risk  is  divided,  and  it  is  not  so  likely  that  the  whole 
crop  will  be  in  flower  in  ungenial  weather. 

The  male  flowers,  just  as  they  expand,  are  excellent 
food  for  cattle  ;  and  it  is  usual  in  many  places  to  cut  off  a 
great  portion  of  them  fur  this  purpose.  If  it  be  done  judi- 
ciously, there  is  no  danger,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
male  flowers  be  left  to  impregnate  the  females :  one  in  a 
square  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  is  thought  sufficient 
After  the  seed  is  set,  it  is  customary,  in  many  places,  to  cut 
off  the  whole  top  of  the  stem,  with  the  upper  leaves,  and 
give  them  to  the  cattle ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended :  the  wound  thus  made  bleeds,  and  much  of 
the  sap  is  lost ;  besides  the  upper  leaves  serve  to  elaborate 
the  sap  and  assist  its  circulation ;  they  should  therefore  be 
left  on  as  long  as  they  are  green,  and  other  food  found  for 
the  cattle. 

All  plants  which  stand  too  close  or  have  no  ears  upon  them 
should  be  pulled  up  and  given  to  the  cows,  to  give  air  to  the 
rest ;  all  those  also  that  are  very  late  and  have  abortive  ears 
should  be  taken  up,  as  they  would  at  all  events  not  ripen 
their  seed.  The  young  ear  is  preserved  as  a  pickle,  like 
young  cucumbers :  when  a  little  advanced  it  is  roasted  on 
the  coals,  or  before  the  fire,  and  is  pleasant  to  eat :  in  the 
green  state,  when  the  grains  are  still  soft  and  milky,  it  is 
boiled,  and  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy. 

Maize  is  subject  to  diseases  similar  to  those  of  wheat 
and  other  grain;  and  it  is  supposed,  as  observed  before, 
that  the  steeping  and  hming  may  prevent  them  in  a  great 
measure. 

When  the  maize  is  fully  ripe,  which  it  is  not  until  the 
•heath  of  the  ear  opens  and  appears  quite  dead,  the  ears  are 
twisted  off  by  hand  and  laid  in  a  dry  place ;  th^  are  turned 
occasionally  that  the  sheath  may  not  become  musty,  and 
are  then  stored  in  a  dry  place:  the  seed  keeps  better  so 
than  when  it  is  separated.  The  taking  off  the  seeds  from 
the  ear  is  a  laborious  operation ;  it  may  be  done  by  the  flail, 
but  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  an  old  blunt  sword  or 
iron  hoop  fixed  over  a  tub.  The  ears  are  rubbed  hard  over 
this  edge,  and  the  seeds  fall  into  tlie  tub.  Tliey  have  a 
simple  machine  in  America,  whiqh  does  the  work  quick. 
The  core  or  rachis  is  only  fit  for  burning  in  the  oven.   The 


leaves  are  gathered  for  fodder  a  short  time  before  the  ears 
are  pulled.  In  America  and  in  Italy  they  stuff  mattresses 
with  the  dry  sheath,  which  makes  a  cool  and  elastic  bed. 

All  animals  are  fond  of  maize,  especially  horses,  pigs, 
and  poultry ;  it  gives  the  flesh  of  the  two  last  a  peculiarly 
fine  flavour.  The  most  profitable  way  to  use  maize  in  fat- 
tening animals  is  to  grind  it  into  meal,  and  mix  it  with 
warm  water  into  a  pottage;  and,  for  horses,  to  soak  it 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  before  they  are  fed  with  it.  In 
the  dry  state  it  is  so  hard  that  it  wears  their  teeth,  and  in 
young  horses  is  apt  to  produce  blindness  by  the  exertion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  in  chewing  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  maize  in  Europe  is  to 
sow  it  thick,  to  be  cut  green  as  food  for  cows,  oxen,  and 
sheep.  In  a  proper  climate  there  is  no  plant  which  gives 
so  great  a  mass  of  green  food  as  maize.  The  produce 
is  most  abundant  and  nutritive.  The  largest  varieties 
should  be  chosen.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  April, 
and  in  September  a  crop  might  be  mown,  which  would  give 
admirable  fodder  for  every  kind  of  cattle.  It  is  said  to 
exhaust  the  land ;  but  what  will  not  exhaust  it,  more  or 
less,  which  gives  much  nourishment?  Maize  will  well 
repay  the  manure  which  may  be  required  to  restore  the 
humus  that  it  has  consumed.  If  it  is  sown  early,  a  second 
crop  may  be  raised  the  same  year ;  for  it  does  not  spring  up 
again,  like  grass,  after  being  cut.  Where  the  land  admits 
of  irrigation,  the  growth  of  the  maize  is  most  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  The  time  to  cut  it  is  when  the  male  flowers  are 
just  appearing  out  of  the  sheath  in  which  they  are  enve- 
loped in  the  early  stage  of  their  gro>vth.  It  may  be  dried 
into  hay,  and  will  keep  jjood  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  in 
this  state  it  must  be  bruised  or  soaked  when  given  to  cattle, 
as  the  stems  get  very  hard  in  drying ;  they  may  however  be 
cut,  as  the  cane-tops  are  in  the  sugar-plantations. 

MAJOR  (Latin),  Greater,  in  music,  a  term  applicable  to 
the  iinperfect  concords,  but  chiefly  to  the  interval  of  the 
3rd.  It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  mode  which  takes  a 
major  or  sharp  3rd,  f^om  that  having  a  minor  or  flat  one. 
The  major  mode  has  always  a  greater  3rd  —  i,e.  a  3rd  con- 
sisting of  two  tones ;  and  the  minor  mode  has  always  a 
minor  3rd — i.e.  a  3rd  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  semitone. 
[Key;  Mode;  Third.] 

MAJOR,  a  field-oflicer  next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  immediately  superior  to  the  captains  of  troops 
in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  to  the  captains  of  companies  in 
a  battalion  of  infantry.  His  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
exercises  of  the  regiment  or  battalion,  and,  on  parade  or  in 
action,  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  colonel.  The 
major  has  also  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  officers 
ana  men  for  the  performance  of  any  particular  ser^'ice ;  and 
he  has  a  temporary  charge  of  the  effects  appertaining  to 
any  individual  of  the  corps,  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or 
death  of  such  individual. 

This  class  of  field-officers  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and,  at 
first,  such  officers  had  the  title  of  serjeants-inqfor,  a  desig- 
nation borne  at  an  earlier  time  by  a  class  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  present  majors-general  of  an  army.  (Grose, 
vol.  i.,  p.  243.) 

No  mention  is  made  of  either  lieutenants-colonel  or  ma- 
jors as  field-officers  in  the  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
army  in  Ireland  (1600).  But  Ward,  in  his  Animadversions 
of  Warre  (1639),  has  given  a  description  of  the  duties  of 
the  latter  class,  under  the  name  of  serjeants-major,  fi'om 
which  it  appears  that  those  duties  were  then  nearly  the 
same  as  are  exercised  by  the  present  majors  of  regiments. 
They  are  stated  to  consist  in  receiving  the  orders  from  the 
general  commanding  the  army ;  in  conveying  them  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  subsequently  in  transmitting 
them  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  companies ;  also,  in  superintend- 
ing the  distribution  of  ammunition  to  the  troops,  and  in 
visiting  the  guard  by  day  or  night 

A  brigade-major  is  a  staffnofficer  who  performs  for  a 
brigade,  or  in  a  garrison,  duties  corresponding  to  those  of  a 
major  in  a  regiment  or  battalion. 

The  prices  of  a  major's  commission  are, — 

In  the  Life  and  Royal  Horse 

Guards £5350:  daily  pay  £l     4     5. 

In  the  Dragoons      ....     4575        „  0193. 

In  the  Foot  Guards  (with  the 

rank  of  colonel)  ....     8300        „  130. 

In  the  regiments  of  the  line   .    3200       „  0  16    0. 
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A  Berjeant-major  of  a  regiment  is  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  in  general  superintends  the  military  exercises  of 
the  soldiers :  on  parade,  he  has  the  care  of  dressing  the  line. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.    [General.] 

MAJOR,  or  M AIR,  JOHN,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Cleghorn,  near  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian,  about  the 
year  1470.  He  appears  to  have  studied  for  a  short  time 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  he  always  regarded  the 
university  of  Paris  as  his  true  alma  mater,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1493,  and  where  he  attached  himself  successively 
to  the  colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  of  Montaigu,  and  of  Navarre. 
Having  been  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1505,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
or  divinity,  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  in  this  de- 
partment soon  came  to  be  reputed  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  university.  Mair's  scholastic 
writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Dupin  and  others  in 
later  times  as  the  ablest  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  age. 

In  1519  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  officiated 
for  some  time  as  one  of  the  regents  or  masters  in  St.  Salva- 
tor*s  college,  St.  Andrew's ;  but  a  dispute  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  soon  induced  him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there 
he  remained  till  1530,  when  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  never  afterwards 
left.  ^  He  became  eventually  provost  or  principal  of  St.  Sal- 
vator's  college,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office  about 
the  year  1550. 

Major's  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are 
Commentaries  on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  some  theo- 
logical expositions  and  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  his  History  of  Scotland,  entitled  *  De  Hisloria 
Gentis  Scotorum,  seu  Historia  Majoris  Britannice,'  first 
printed  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1 521 .  The  style  of  all  his  writings 
is  careless  and  inelegant  to  barbarism ;  but  his  History  ap- 
pears to  have  the  merit  of  being  a  faithful  enough  chronicle 
of  events,  so  far  as  he  knew  them.  It  is  however  as  little 
marked  by  any  spirit  of  critical  or  profound  research  as  by 
classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  this  and  some  of  his  philo- 
Bophical  writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
upon  points  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  derived  from  his  teachers  Jean 
Grerson  and  Pierre  d*Ailly,  and  to  have  communicated  to  his 
famous  pupils  Buchanan  and  Knox.    Dr.  MacCrie,  in  his 

•  Life  of  Knox,'  Edinb.,  1813  (vol.  i.,  p.  345).  has  given  some 
extracts  from  Major's  works,  which  evince  the  liberal  com- 
plexion of  his  opinions.  The  well  known  epigram  of  Bu- 
chanan however,  in  which  he  designates  him  °Solo  cogno- 
mine  Major,'  testifies  that  the  great  scholar  and  wit  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  endowments  of  his  old 
master. 

MAJORCA.    [Mallorca.] 

MAKRL    [Anatolia.] 

MAKRIZI  (or,  with  his  full  name,  T.ikki-eddin  Abu- 
Mohammed  Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  Almakrizi),  a  celebrated 
Arabic  writer,  was  bom  at  Cairo  between  a.d.  1358  and 
1 368.  His  family  originally  hved  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Baalbec,  called  Makriz,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  by 
which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  very  few  particulars 
of  his  life;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Cairo,  during 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  dis- 
charged at  different  times  the  duties  of  several  public 
offices,  and  that  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  a.d.  1442. 

Makrizi  wrote  several  historical  works:  of  which  copious 
extracts  are  given  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomathv.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  is  his  *  Description  of  JSgypt;' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  country  from 
its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Sacy,  in  his 
notes  added  to  his  translation  of  Abd-AUatif,  published 
under  the  title  of  Relation  de  r Egypt e,  Paris,  1810, 
has  made  many  interesting  quotations  from  the  work  of 
Makrizi. 

The  only  works  of  Makrizi  which  have  been  printed  are, 
as  far  as  we  arc  aware:  'Historia  Monetae  Arabicae,'  in 
Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Tychsen,  Rostock,  1797,  of  which  a 
French  translation,  much  superior  to  the  Latin  one  by 
Tychsen,  was  published  by  De  Sacy,  under  the  title  of 

•  Trail^j  des  Monnoies  Musulmanes,'  Paris,  1797;  'An 
account  of  the  Mohammedan  Princes  in  Abyssinia,'  by 
Rink,  Leyd.,  1797;  *  Narratio  de  Expeditionibus  &  Grajcis 
Francisqae  adveraus  Dimyatham  ab  a.c.  708  ad  12?1  sus- 


ceptis,*  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker,  Amst^  1314; 
'  Historia  Coptorum  Christianorum  in  iBgypto,'  AtabKini 
Latin,  by  Wetzer,  1828. 

MALABAR,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  Irins  be- 
tween 10**  20'  and  12°  20'  N.  lat-.  and  between  75*  l?Md 
76''  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  mmik  s 
1 1 8  miles,  and  its  breadth  does  not  in  any  part  exceed  j9 
miles:  its  area  is  about  7250  square  miles.  It  is  boooM 
on  the  north  by  Canara ;  on  the  east  by  Coor^,  Wml 
and  Coimbatore;  on  the  south  by  the  territory  oftbeCodui 
rajah ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  to  its  general  features,  Malabar  may  be  dirided  IbIi 
two  portions.  One  of  these,  which  is  by  far  tbemoftO' 
tensive,  consists  of  low  hills  separated  by  narrow  valkiL 
The  hills  have  in  general  steep  sides  and  level  sammiii; 
the  best  soil  is  on  the  sides,  and,  to  prevent  this  beii^ 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  formed  into  a  series  of  temca 
The  summits  of  many  of  the  hills  are  bare,  especiallyl^ 
wards  the  north,  where  they  exhibit  little  besules  mm 
rock.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  has  been  washed  down  in  it  : 
course  of  ages  from  the  hills,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  Ik 
other  portion  of  the  province  consists  of  a  level  plain  vM 
along  the  coast,  seldom  more  than  three  miles  widiL  al 
often  not  so  much.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  ^ttaar 
intersected  by  numerous  mountain-streams,  it  is  M 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  whole  of  tiie|»- 
vince  lies  immediately  below  the  western  ghauts. 

The  pepper-vine  grows  most  abundantly  along  tbeiUi 
coast-line  of  Malabar,  and  its  produce  forms  the  dtf 
article  of  export  from  the  province.  A  great  part  of  it  ii 
sent  to  Europe,  but  large  quantities  are  also  exported li 
China,  or  conveyed  by  native  traders  to  Arabia  and  At 
north-west  countries  of  India.  Sandal-wood,  yIdA  ii 
another  principal  article  of  export  from  Malabar,  ii  Ml 
produced  within  the  province,  out  is  brought  from  ibn 
the  western  ghauts.  Jaggry,  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar,  isnili 
in  large  quantities  from  a  species  of  palm»  the  bndhfda, 
and  is  commonly  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  less  than  ihni  i 
shillings  per  hundredweight.  Part  of  the  coast  is  eoicnd 
with  thick  forests  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  the  prodneaof  i 
which  a  revenue  is  drawn  by  the  government. 

The  province  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  intfinl 
government  into  2212  villages,  which  do  not  however  eoi- 
sist,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  of  aggre^tioiB  d 
houses,  but  rather  of  territorial  divisions  answenng  nwt 
to  our  parishes.  The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  far  tin 
most  part  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Alncrt  , 
the  only  collections  of  houses  are  found  in  the  Ktporti 
The  principal  of  these  are  Tellicherry,  Mah^,  and  GdieA 
[Calicut.]  Tellicherry  is  in  1^  45'  N.  lat.  and  75' a' 
E.  long.  In  1683  a  factory  was  established  there  bytke 
presidency  of  Surat,  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and  ctrdi- 
mom  seeds.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  the  richest  natifo 
merchants,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sandal  wood 
brought  from  the  interior ;  but  a  preat  part  of  the  export 
trade  has  of  late  years  centred  at  Mah^  a  small  town  aiid 
port  about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  which  wm  «eClW  by 
the  French  in  1722. 

Malabar  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Hindustan  in  which 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, and  not  to  the  supreme  government.  Landed  mo- 
pcrty  is  held  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Canara,  Codiin, 
Travancore,  and  Bednore,  on  tenures  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  never  been  questioned.  It  might  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  English  government  has  not  coa- 
mitted  the  same  error  with  regard  to  those  provinces  is  it 
lias  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  of  considering  the  property 
in  the  land  to  belong  to  the  state.  The  succession  to  lindi 
in  Malabar  follows  the  same  rules  as  those  that  regulite 
succession  to  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  population  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Hindus  until 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  in  1760,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  an  accession  of  Moplays  (Mohammedans),  Chrit- 
tians,  and  Jews,  but  not  in  considerable  numbers.  Among 
the  Hindu  population  the  distinctions  of  caste  are  kept  a 
with  the  greatest  scrupulosity.  The  distances  within  whiet 
an  individual  of  an  inferior  may  not  approach  one  of  a 
superior  caste  are  accurately  defined.  The  distinetir* 
names  of  the  castes  are — 1st,  Namburics  or  Brahmins; 
2nd,  Nairs  or  Sudras ;  3rd,  Tiars,  who  are  free  cultivaton 
of  the  land ;  4th,  Malears,  who  are  musicians  and  eon- 
jurors  (these  are  free  also) ;  5th,  Poliars ;  these  are  slavey 
and  are  properly  below- all  caste;  but  there  is  an  outoi^ 
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tribe  inferior  even  to  these,  called  Niadis.  There  are  »eve- 
nl  subdivisions  of  the  flrst  three  castes.  The  Poliors  are 
lioaf^ht  and  sold  like  cattle,  either  with  or  separate  from  the 
Ivid,  one  of  them  being  generally  reckoned  of  equal  value 
to  two  buffaloes.  Tliey  are  often  treated  with  severity,  and 
^re  of  a  miserable  appearance,  squalid,  and  diminutive. 
'The  whole  province  was  subdued  in  1760  and  1761  by 
JBjrder,  and  in  1788  it  was  overrun  by  Tippoo,  and  the 
^ahs  were  mostly  driven  for  refuge  to  Cochin  and  Tra- 
Mmncore,  but  in  17U0  were  reinstated  by  the  English  covem- 
■teat,  under  whose  superintendence  the  affairs  of  tne  pro- 
ViDce  have  much  improved,  the  revenues  have  been  aug- 
|Sented,  and  the  trade  increased.  The  province  is  under 
Ae  immediate  superintendence  of  the  governor  of  Madras. 
^  MALABAR  LANGUAGE.  [Hindustan,  p.  229.] 
[  MA'LABATHRUM,  a  name  which  occurs  frequently 
lliong  the  writings  of  the  antients,  and  which  was  applied 
^  a  leaf  imported  from  India,  whence  it  was  likewise  called 
f^Xov  lyciKov,  and  also  simply  Folium.  It  was  employed 
It  tHcm  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume.  From  it 
jpre  was  prepared  both  an  oil  and  a  wine  by  maceration 
f?tbie  leaves  in  these  menstrua.  Many  fabulous  statements 
Vj^mpany  the  earliest  accounts,  as  that  of  Dioscorides, 
JFIwbom  it  is  stated  that  by  some  they  are  thought  to  be  the 
bves  of  the  Indian  Nana;  that  they  are  moreover  found 
^ting  on  Indian  marshes,  and  that  they  grow  without 
lyts  (lib.  i.,  c.  11),  and  that  (lib.  ii.,  c.  10)  it  is  by  feeding 
i:  tliem  that  the  animal  affording  the  onychia,  or  unguis 
Ipratus  of  the  antients,  becomes  aromatic.  In  the  works 
\^.  tlie  Arabs  saduj  is  given  as  the  synonyme  of  Malaba- 
imm;  and  saduj,  both  in  Persian  works  and  in  India,  is 
Iplied  to  tej-pat,  or  the  leaf  of  the  tej\  which  is  a  species  of 
iBnainomum,  C.  albiflorum,  growing  in  the  dense  forests 
<.t]ie  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  which  extend  from  Rung- 
Wm  to  the  Deyra  Doon  in  30°  N.  lat.  Dr.  Hamilton 
■nd  the  same  name  applied  to  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
•  Cn  Tamala,  Both  species  most  probably  yield  the  leaves 
kieli  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  antient  times,  and  are 
il  as  extensively  employed  in  eastern  countries,  and  may 
f  fband  in  every  Indian  bazaar  under  the  names  of  tuj  or 
^'WUt  or  by  the  Arabic  name  of  sadiy-hindee.  They  are 
HUiogous  in  all  respects  to  bay-leaves  produced  by  the 
mros  nobilis,  and  are  in  fact  the  bay  leaves  of  India.  Tlie 
ime  Malabathrum  no  doubt  is  derived  from  Taniala'putra, 
X^mala-leaf,  as  was  first  indicated  by  Garcias :  '  Appel- 
Bt  autem  Indi  Folium  Tamalapatra  quam  vocem  Grsoci 

X^tini  imitantes  corrupte  Malabathrum  nuncuparunt.' 
tiCMe  are  brought  from  the  interior  of  almost  inaccessible 
r^sis,  and  necessarily  stripped  from  the  branches  far  the 
eality  of  carriage;  hence  most  probably  originated  the 
bles  'with  which  their  early  accounts  are  accompanied. 
BCALACCA,  a  town  in  Southern  Asia,  situated  on  the 
Bstem  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  2**  14'  N.  lat.  and 
I2«  12'  E.  long.,  on  the  straits  called  by  its  name.  It  is 
&  the  northern  banks  of  a  small  river.  The  roads  along 
im  shores  are  good  and  safe.  South  of  the  town  there  is  a 
nail  island,  between  which  and  the  continent  is  a  harbour, 
liere,  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  vessels  not  drawing 
lare  than  16  feet  water  are  secura.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
r  the  river  has  only  water  enough  during  high  tide  for 
(mUs.  Many  of  the  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  but 
[ie  greatest  part,  which  are  inhabited  by  Asiatics,  are  com- 
OSfiKl  of  bamboo  and  mat  huts.  On  the  southern  side  of 
be  river  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  now  converted  iuto  a  public 
irenienade. 

Malacca  was  built  m  1252,  by  Sri  Iscander  Shah,  the 
ing  of  the  Malays,  after  his  expulsion  from  Singapura,  a 
ywn  situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  emporium  now 
ailed  Singapore.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
507,  and  taken  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque  in  151 1.  It  was 
hail  a  large  commercial  town,  and  the  harbour  contained 
100  vessels.  It  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  ti  1 
,640*  when  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
ippa  wliich  event  its  commerce  began  to  decline,  being 
lartly  transferred  to  Batavia.  But  its  position  on  the  great 
hCMTOUghfare  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  on  one  side  and 
h»  Indian  Archipelago  and  China  still  gave  it  some  im- 
portance ;  though  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in 
iho  island  of  Pulo  Penang,  in  1780,  diminished  its  com- 
merce. It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1 795, 
•Bstoted  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  soon  afterwards  taken 
igmio.  In  1814  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  it;  but 
the  British  having  founded  the  town  of  Singapore  in  1819, 
P.  C,  No.  890. 


which  in  a  few  years  became  a  great  commercial  place, 
Malacca  sunk  to  insignificance.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Malacca,  with  its  dependencies,  ^ere  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  between  the  Brilaimic  and  Nctherland  govern- 
ments of  March,  1824. 

Besides  the  town,  this  colony  consists  of  a  tract  of  country 
about  40  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide ;  its  surface  may  be 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  country  along  the  sea-coast, 
to  the  distance  of  12  or  15  miles,  is  low  and  nearly  level ;  iu 
many  parts  swampy,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  The 
soil  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility;  and  though  rice  is 
raised,  this  article,  as  well  as  other  grain,  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Bengal.  Fruits  succeed  exceedingly  well,  as 
pine-apples,  shaddocks,  oranges,  &c.  Cocoa-nut  palms  are 
numerous.  The  cultivation  of  cofiee  has  been  introduced 
lately.  Pepper  is  grown  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
4000  piculs  (1  picul  :^  133,  pounds)  are  annually  exported. 
The  amount  of  tin  annually  got  from  the  mines  is  estimated 
at  4000  piculs.    There  is  also  gold. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Malays.  There 
are  some  Hindus  ana  Chinese,  and  also  some  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  In  1822  the  population  in 
the  town  of  Malacca  amounted  to  12,000  souls,  and  in  the 
whole  colony  to  22,000.  After  the  British  got  possession  of 
it,  the  number  decreased  by  emigration  to  Singapore,  but 
the  population  has  recently  begun  to  increase,  and  is  said  to 
be  30,000. 

(Crawfuid's  Journal  qf  an  Embassy  to  the  Courts  qf 
Siam  and  Cochin  China;  Finlayson's  Journal  of  a  Mission 
to  Siam  and  Hue  ;  Notices  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago,  &c., 
collected  by  J.  II.  Moor,  Singapore,  1837.    [Nanino.] 

MALACCA,  THE  STRAITS  OF,  separate  the  Malay 
Peninsula  from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  They  begin  on 
the  north  between  Diamond  Point  on  Sumatra  and  the 
island  of  Pulo  Penang  near  the  shores  of  the  continent,  about 
5**  20'  N.  lat.,  and  terminate  on  the  south  between  the  most 
southern  cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  Tanjong  Burns 
(1**  15' N.  lat.),  and  the  islands  of  Carimon  or  Krimun 
(l**  N.  lat.).  Its  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
between  97^  30'  and  103**^ 40'  E.  long.  At  ite  northern  ex- 
tremity it  is  nearly  180  miles  wide,  but  southward  it  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Malacca,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  the  strait  is  hardlv  36  miles  wide,  and  both 
shores  are  visible  from  the  middle  of  the  channel,  though 
they  are  rather  low.  The  strait  preserves  this  width  to  its 
southern  extremity.  Being  enclosed  on  the  south-west  and 
north-east  by  countries  in  which  the  mountain-ranges  rise 
to  a  great  elevation,  this  strait  is  not  subject  to  the  violenc-i 
of  the  south-west  and  north-cast  monsoons,  and  the  sea, 
especially  at  its  southern  extremity',  is  always  as  smooth  as 
a  pond.  But  when  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  agitated  by  the 
strong  gales  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  there  is  a  heavy  sea 
in  the  northern  and  more  open  portion  of  the  strait,  which 
at  that  time  inundates  many  parts  of  the  low  shores  which 
are  immediately  contiguous.  The  countries  bordering  on 
the  strait  have  not  the  periodical  seasons  of  rain  and  dry 
weather,  but  rain  occurs  the  whole  year  round,  and  miti- 
gates the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  globe  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  less  subject  to 
changes  than  on  these  shores. 

(Finlayson's  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hue; 
and  Crawfurd*s  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Courts  qf 
Siam  and  Cochin  China.) 

MA'LACHI  (0«7D,  *  my  messenger'),  the  last  of  the 

twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  So  completely  are  we  ig- 
norant of  the  personal  history  of  this  prophet,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  *Ma1achi*  is  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  only  a  title  descriptive  of  the  prophetic  office.  In  the 
absence  of,  any  positive  proof  of  the  latter  supposition,  the 
former  must  be  adopted  as  the  more  natiural.  Many  of 
those  who  believe  that '  Malachi '  is  an  official  title  identify 
the  prophet  with  Ezra.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome. . 
Malachi  evidently  prophesied  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. He  was  later  than  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  he 
does  not,  like  them,  exhort  the  people  to  zeal  in  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  but  he  refers  to  it  as  already  built  (i.  7,  10  ; 
iii.  1,10).  In  chap,  i.,  ver.  8,  he  speaks  of  a  political  ruler  of 
the  people ;  now,  no  one  appears  to  have  held  such  an  office 
later  than  Nehemiah,  after  whose  time  political  power  was 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  priests.  Moreover  the  stale  of  things 
described  and  reproved  in  this  prophecy  agrees  with  the 
account  which  Nehemiah  gives  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
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after  his  second  return  from  Persia  into  Judflea.  (Compare 
Mai.  ii.  8-11,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  23-29;  Mai.  iii.  8,  10,  and 
Nehem.  xiii.  5,  12  x.  38,  39,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  6-13 ;  Mai. 
i.  8,  11,  13,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  15,  &c.)  Hence  Vitringa 
ahd  others  have  concluded  that  Malachi  prophesied  during 
the  latter  part  of  Nehemiah's  administration  (ahout  b.c. 
432  or  420). 

The  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  reprove  the  people  and 
the  priests  for  their  irreligion.  To  the  complaint  of  the 
people,  that  God  dealt  unkmdly  with  them,  the  prophet  re- 

Elics  by  comparing  their  prosperity  with  the  calamities  that 
ad  befallen  the  Edomites  (i.  2-5).  He  reproves  the 
priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their  unholy 
sacrifices,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people 
for  their  intermarriages  with  the  neighbouring  heathen 
nations  (i.  6,  to  ii.  16).  Before  the  Captivity  idolatry  had 
been  the  great  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  now  they  seem  to  have 
been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaining  that  the  wicked  were 
favoured  by  God,  and  that  the  Messiah  did  not  appear. 
The  prophet  therefore  announces  the  approach  first  of  the 
Messiah's  precursor,  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom 
he  styles  *  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,'  to  purify  the 
people  of  God,  and  to  punish  the  ungodly  (ii.  17,  to  iii.  6). 
He  points  to  the  withholding  of  tithes  and  offerings  as  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  of  tne  land,  and  promises  a  return 
of  plenty  upon  the  payment  of  these  dues  (iii.  7-12).  He 
again  answers  the  infidel  complaints  of  the  people  by  re- 
ferring to  a  future  recompense,  and  predicts  the  coming  of 
Elijah  to  bring  the  people  to  repentanoe,  denouncing  a 
curse  upon  the  land  if  they  despised  his  ministry  (iii.  13, 
to  the  end).  This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  John  the  Baptist.  (Compare  Mai.  iii.  1, 
with  McUt.  XL  10,  Marhy  L  2,  Luke,  i.  76,  vii.  27;  and 
Mai.  iv.  5,  6,  with  Matt  xi.  14,  xviu  10-13,  Mark,  \x.  W- 
\Z,Luke,'\.  17.) 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His 
sMe  has  the  vigour  which  belongs  to  an  indignant  censor 
of  abuses,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  poetical  beauties  of  the 
earlier  prophets.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that '  the  book  is 
written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  tho  Babylonish 
captivity  was  in  a  declining  state,  and  being  past  its  prime 
and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility  of 
age.'  {Prcelec,  xxi.)  The  canonical  authority  of  this  book 
is  not  disputed. 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Jahn,  and  Home.) 

MALACO'LAPHUS.    [Woodpeckers.] 

MALACO'LOGY.  The  science  of  molluscous  or  soft- 
bodied  animals  (MaXaicic  and  \6yoQ*)  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  such  animals,  whether  protected  by  shells  or  en- 
tirely naked,  and  their  distribution  into  classes,  subclasses, 
families,  genera,  and  species.  In  this  more  extended  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  conchology  may  now  be 
considered  as  merged;  and  the  more  modern  classifications 
are  based  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  soft,  parts  and  the  habits 
of  the  animals,  as  well  as  upon  the  structure  of  the  shells 
in  those  molluscous  forms  which  have  that  protection.  In 
the  article  (Uonchology  will  be  found  a  short  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  treating  the  subject  under  the  present  title. 

The  shell-collector  of  former  days  looked  upon  his 
drawers,  if  they  were  rich  in  rare  species  of  varieties,  as 
containing  an  assemblage  of  gems ;  and  indeed  the  enor- 
mous prices  given  for  fine  and  scarce  shells,  joined  with 
tho  surpassing  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves,  almost 
justified  the  view  which  the  possessor  took  of  his  cabinet  of 
treasures.  They  were  to  him  really  *  Les  Delices  des  Yeux 
et  de  I'Esprit  ;t  and  the  energetic  zeal  with  which  he  col- 
lected and  the  sacrifices  that  he  made  to  procure  a  fine  and 
perfect  Many-ribbed  Harp,  a  Gloria  Maris,  or  Cedo  NtUli, 
among  the  cones ;  an  Aurora  or  Orange-  Cowry,  a  Voluta 
aulica  or  Voluta  Junonia,  &c.,  were  only  comparable  to  the 
extravagances  of  those  visited  by  the  tulip  mania  when  it 
was  at  its  height  But  though  they  were  the  delight  of  his 
eyes,  they  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  little  more  to 
tne  owner  of  them :  they  were  mere  trinkets  on  which  he 
looked  dotingly  without  knowing,  and  scarcely  wishing  to 
know,  the  organization  of  the  animal  whose  skeleton  only 

•  M.  de  BUinTQle,  who  fint  proposed  the  tenn  Malaecatoologie,  or  by  abbxe- 
Tiation  Malacoloffie,  makes  the  etymology  fAoXaiebg,  soft,  ^cmv,  aiiixnal,  and 
\6yoe. 

i  The  French  title  of  Knorr*s  celebrated  work  in  German  and  French.  The 
SiJT*^^?'^  *•  'Vergnugen  der  Augen  und  des  Gemutiis,'  4to.,  Nuremberg, 
*7*7»  l/W 


was  before  him.  This  innocent  trifling  came  at  last  to  U 
viewed  in  its  true  light  by  some  collectors  worthy  of  better 
employment,  who  put  off  childish  things  and  went  deeper 
into  the  subject.  Lister,  Adanson,  linnseus,  PoU,  CuMtr, 
Lamarck,  De  Blainville,  and  others  gave  dignity  to  tLu 
department  of  zoology,  and  gradually  raised  the  science  to 
its  proper  rank;  whilst  the  comparatively  imperibhable  na- 
ture of  the  covering  of  the  testaceous  mollusks  became,  ia 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  William  Smith  and  his  fulloireri, 
among  the  most  valuable  records  by  which  the  stratificatioo 
of  the  earth's  crust  could  be  demonstrated  and  its  geologbl 
histoi7  deciphered.    [Geology,  vol.  xi.,  p.  131.) 

We  must  first  examine  what  animals  are  included  unda 
the  general  name  of  Mollusca,  or,  if  M.  de  Blainville'i 
term  be  adopted  as  beiug  the  more  comprehensive,  Mala- 
cozoa  or  Malacozoaria, 

The  MaXaKia  of  Aristotle,  his  '0<rrp€a  or  *0<rrp«c6^ip|w, 
and  his  MaXaKotrrpaKa,  are  distinguished  hy  him  from  Um 
fishes  as  not  having,  like  the  latter,  hlood ;  ivhich  must  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  they  were  without  red  blooi 
The  MoXocia  arc  further  described  as  having  all  the  fleshj 
parts  external  and  the  solid  or  firm  parts  intemtl,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  firom  the  'Oorpojco^cp/io,  which  are 
defined  as  having  the  fleshy  parts  internal  and  the  lolid 
parts  external.  The  MaXafc2(rrpafca  are  described  as  abi 
having  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies  external,  and  tk 
soft  and  fleshy  parts  internal,  but  as  heing  protected  ex* 
ternally  by  a  crtist  instead  of  a  shell,  and  having  ambalar 
tory  feet. 

Thus  the  MoXojcta  and  '0<rrpcu:6^ep/i«  of  Aristotle,  vbo  ii 
followed  by  JEUbu  and  tho  Greek  naturalists  genentty, 
correspond  with  the  Naked  and  Testaceous  Molluscs  of  the 
moderns. 

Pliny  and  the  antient  Latin  zoologists  employ  the  um 
denominations  as  the  Greeks,  though  they  have  tnnihted 
them  by  the  terms  Mollia  for  the  Naked,  and  Testaeea  for 
the  Shell-protected  Mollusks. 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  we  find  Belon*  Rondekt, 
Gesncr,  and  Aldrovandus  adopting  the  denominatioiis  of 
the  antients,  and  Jonston,  in  his  general  compiUtioo.  con- 
tinuing the  same  under  the  general  terms  of  Eaxmgma  or 
Exanguia  aquatica;  and  the  more  particular  ones,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  animals  immediately  under  cousidentkm,  of 
Mollia  or  Mollusca  and  Testacea  or  Conchylicu 

Our  countryman  John  Ray,  who  has  justly  been  called 
the  Precursor  of  Linnseus,  and  whose  systematic  views  on 
the  subject  of  zoology  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  stucient,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  tin 
term  Vermes  or  Worms  to  all  invertebrate  animals  (wiik 
the  exception  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans),  whose  blood  or 
circulating  fluid  is  white,  and  who  employed  the  term 
Vermes  (mollusca)  and  Vermes  {Testacea)  to  denote  the 
divisions  of  Aristotle. 

Lister,  in  his  *  Synopsis  Methodica  Conchyliorum,*  can- 
not be  considered  as  naving  done  much  as  a  systematist, 
and  though  that  zoologist  gave  the  anatomy  of  many  mol- 
luscous animals,  as  had  been  done  by  Fabius  Coluooa  be- 
fore him,  and  Willis,  Swammerdam,  and  others  after  him. 
little  appears  to  have  been  effected  for  a  principle  of  classi- 
fication resting  on  their  external  organization  or  their  Ibnn, 
and  still  less  for  one  resting  on  their  internal  structure. 

Linnseus,  in  his  'Natural  Division'  of  Animals  into  three 
sections,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  on  the 
circulating  fluid,  makes  his  third  section  consist  of  those 
animals  which  have  an  unilocular  heart  without  an  auricle 
(inauritum),  and  a  white  and  cold  circulating  fluid  (anie 
frigida,  albida).  This  section  he  separates  into  two  subdi- 
visions :  the  first  ( Antennata)  consisting  of  the  Insects  (lo- 
secta) ;  the  second  consisting  of  the  H^rms  (Vermes). 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  his  'Class'  Vertm, 
Cor  (Heart)  uniloculare,  inauritum,  sanie  frigida.  Spmr 
cula  (Respiratory  organs)  obscura.  MaxilUe  (Jaws)  multi- 
farioe,  variso  variis.  Penes  (Intromissive  generative  orwb) 
varii  Hermaphroditis  Androgynis.  Sensus  (Organs  of  oen- 
sation)  Tentacula  (Caput  nullum,  vix  oculi,  non  ames, 
Nares).  Tegmenta  (Coverineor  Integument)  calcarea ant 
nulla,  nisi  spinse.  Fidcra  (Organs  of  support  or  motkni 
NuUi  pedes  aut  pinnss. 

The  class  so  defined —and  the  very  definitions  will  sbov 
how  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  such 
animals  was  in  the  time  of  the  writer— consists  of  the  bil- 
lowing orders  in  the  Systema  Naturae  : — 1.  IntesHna.  S* 
Mollusca.    3.  Testacea.    4,  lAOwphyta.    5.  Zoc^pkyku 
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The.order  Mollusea  consists  of  the  following  genera  ar- 
ranged in  the  subdivisions  here  given : — 

MOLLUSCA. 

ct.  Mouth  above.    Animal  fixing  itself  hy  its  base. 
Actinia.    Ascidia. 

p.  Mouth  anterior.  Body  perforated  icith  a  small  lateral 
foramen, 

Limax.    Aplysia.    Doris.     Telhis  or  Tethys. 
y.  Mouth    anterior.    Body   surrounded  anteriorly   by 
Tentacles, 
Holothuria.    Terebellau 
B,  Mouth  anterior.    Body  brachiated,  or  furnished  with 


\ 


Triton.    Sepia.    Clio.    Lernaa.    Scyllsea. 

t.  Mouth  anterior.    Body  pedaled, 

Aphrodita.    Nereis. 

^.  Mouth  below,  central. 

Medusa.    Asteria  or  Asterias.    Echinus. 

In  the  above  assemblage  of  animals  we  find  a  very  hete- 
rogeneous arrangement ;  Mollusea^  Radiata,  and  the  genus 
Lenuea  (which  last  the  best  authorities  consider  to  be 
crustaceous),  being  there  collected  together. 

The  order  Testacea, '  Testaceous  simple  mollusks,  covered 
vith  a  calcareous  shell,'  consists  of  the  following  subdivi- 
aions  and  genera : — 

Testacsa. 

*  Multivalvia, 

Chiton  (Animal  Doris).  I^pas  (Animal  Triton).  Pholas 
idnimal  Ascidia). 

♦  ♦  Bivalvia:  Concha. 

M^Cim'mo/ Ascidia).  Solen  (ilntma/ Ascidia).  Tellina 
(Animal  Tethys).  Cardium  (Animal  Tethys).  Mactra 
(Animal  Tethys).  Donax  (Animal  Tethys).  Venus  (Ani- 
mal Tethys).  Spondylus  (Animal  Tethys).  Chama  (Ani- 
mal Tethys).  Area  (Animal  Tethys?).  Ostrea  (Animal 
Tethys).  Anemia  (Animal  Corpus  Ligul a,  emarginata^  cili- 
aia,  ciliis  valvule  superiori  affixis.  Brachiis  2,  linea- 
ribuSy  corpore  hngioribus,  conniventibus,  porrectis,  valvula 
altemis,  utrinque  ciliatis,  ciliis  affixis  valvulis  utrisque), 
Mytilus  (Animal  Ascidia?).  Pinna  (Animal  Limax). 
♦  *  *  Univalvia  Spira  regulari :  CocHLEiB. 

AxgonmutSk  (Animal  Sepia).  Nautilus  (Animal— Rumph. 
Mus,j  1. 1 7,  f.  d).  Conus  (Animal  Limax).  Cypraja  (Animal 
Limax).  Bulla  (Animal  Limax).  Voluta  (Animal  Limax). 
Buccinum  (Animal  Limax).  Strombus  (Animal  Limax). 
Murex  (Animal  Limax).  Trochus  (Animal  Limax).  Turbo 
Obximal  Limax).  Helix  (Animal  Limax).  Nerita  (Animal 
'  limax).    Haliotis  (Animal  Limax). 

*  *  *  *  Univalvia  absque  spira  regulari. 
Patella  (Animcd  Limax).     Dentalium    (Animal  Tore- 
bella).    Serpula  (Animal  Terebella).    Teredo  (Animal  To- 
rebella).    Sabella  (i^/itmo/ Nereis). 

This  arrangement  makes  each  of  the  generic  characters 
reside  in  the  shell,  which  is  treated  as  the  habitation  of  the 
*  animal.'  Any  one  who  examined  this  method  soon 
Ibund  that  it  was  impossible  to  affix  any  definite  idea  to 
many  of  the  inhabiting  animals;  and  but  a  vague  one  to 
most.  To  the  bulk  of  the  Bivalves  or  Conchve,  a  Tethys  is 
assigned  as  the  animal ;  to  the  bulk  of  the  Univalves  with 
a  regular  spire,  a  Limax  or  Slug,  which  last  is  stated  to  be 
the  animal  of  Pinna  among  the  Bivalves;  and  yet  the 
ironder  is  how  Linnseus  approached  so  nearly  to  a  natural 
arrangement  with  the  scanty  materials — for  scanty  they 
were  when  compared  with  the  information  that  we  now 
possess — which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  classification. 
XJpon  this  system  almost  all  scientific  collections  of  Shells 
were  arranged  till  within  these  few  years ;  and  so  bigoted 
iBrere  many  of  the  followers  of  this  great  man,  who  would 
liave  been  the  first  to  remodel  his  arrangement  as  new  light 
poured  in  upon  him,  that  every  attempt  at  adopting  the 
views  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  others,  and  even  those  of 
Hrugui^,  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  animals,  wa^ 
for  a  long  time  resisted,  and  almost  resented  as  a  presump- 
tuous attempt  at '  genus-making.' 

Daubenton  had  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
a  memoir  on  the  systematic  distribution  of  Shells,  in  which, 
whilst  he  admitted  that  an  acquaintance  with  these  alone 
might  suffice  for  arrangement,  he  remarked  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  was  indispensable  for 
forming  a  complete  system  of  conchology  and  a  natural  dis- 


tributioh  of  these  exuviee.  But  though  this  indefatigable 
uaatomist  broached  this  opinion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
carried  his  plan  into  execution. 

Guettard  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  caiTied  out 
tbe  suggestion  of  Daubenton ;  for  in  1 756  he  read  a  memoir 
Inserted  in  the  *  Transactions' of  the  same  Academy,  and 
(herein  established  upon  sound  principles  the  necessity,  in 
forming  a  classification  of  shells,  of  having  recourse  to  the 
animak,  or  soft  parts  which  they  enclose,  and  a  part  of 
which  the  shells  are.  He  did  more ;  for  he  well  charac- 
terised, upon  the  principle  advocated  by  him,  several  genera, 
L'specially  among  the  Univalves,  as  they  were  then  called. 
And  although  he  acknowledges  that  his  information  with 
regard  to  the  Bivalves  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
tarry  out  his  views  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  them, 
be  observes  that  they  must  be  susceptible  of  being  charac- 
terised with  reference  to  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  as  well 
!is  the  Bivalves.  Guettard  further  pointed  out  the  divi- 
sion of  shells  into  Terrestrial,  Fluviatile,  and  Marine,  and 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
uperculum.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  obser- 
vations determined  d'Argenville  to  add  to  his  second  edition 
of '  Conchyliologie '  (1757)  a  number  of  figures  of  the  ani- 
mals, or  soft  parts,  under  the  name  of  Zoomorphoses ; 
these,  it  is  true,  are  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  very  bad. 

The  principles  of  Guettard  were  in  the  same  year  (1757) 
taore  extensively  applied  by  Adanson  in  his  '  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  du  S^ndgal — Coquillages,*  He  distinguishes  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  animals  and  the  shells.  In  the 
Univalve  Shells,  as  they  were  then  called,  or,  as  Adanson 
denominates  them,  the  Limofons,  he  points  out  the  whorls 
(spires),  the  apex  (sommet),  the  aperture,  the  operculum. 
Sac. ;  and  in  the  Bivalves,  under  the  name  of  Conques,  he 
treats  of  the  valves,  which  he  terms  battans,  and  notices 
their  equality  or  inequality— whether  they  shut  close  or 
gape  at  any  point— the  hinge,  and  the  number  and  form  of 
the  teeth  composing  it,  with  the  cavities  which  they  form 
—the  ligament,  considering  it  as  to  form  and  situation — the 
muscles,  or  rather  muscular  impressions  with  regard  to 
their  figure,  size,  and  number ;  the  nacre,  &c.  Out  of  the 
[nodifications  of  these  parts  of  the  bivalve  shell  he  forms 
divisions — as  five  depending  on  the  variations  of  the  hinge ; 
three  depending  upon  the  relative  situations  of  the  liga- 
ment externally,  internally,  &c. ;  three  depending  upon  the 
modifications  of  muscular  attachment,  viz.  Conques  with 
one  muscular  attachment,  Conoues  with  two  muscular  at- 
tachments, and  Conques  yfiih  three  muscular  attachments ; 
and  three  depending  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
nacre  and  its  modifications. 

In  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  of  the  Limafotis,  he  directs 
his  attention  to  five  principal  parts. 

1.  The  teniacula,  or  tentacles,  which  he  names  horns 
(comes),  and  which  he  considers  with  regard  to  their  num- 
ber and  shape  as  furnishing  specific  character,  according  as 
they  are  absent,  or  as  there  are  two  or  four,  or  according  to 
their  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  the  absence  or  presence  of 
convexity  (renfiement)  at  their  origin,  and  their  situation  at 
the  root,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

2.  The  eyes — their  absence  or  presence ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  their  situation  upon  the  head  at  the  internal  side  of 
the  root  of  the  tentacles,  behind  the  tentacles,  towards 
their  internal  side,  at  the  origin  of  the  tentacles  on  their 
external  side,  above  the  root  of  the  tentacles  on  their  ex- 
ternal side,  at  the  middle  of  the  tentacles  on  their  external 
side,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  tentacles. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  provided  with  two  jaws  without  a  pro- 
boscis, or  with  a  proboscis  without  jaws. 

4.  The  trachea,  or  respiratory  orifice,  as  formed  by  a  sim- 
ple hole  situated  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  animal,  or  by  a 
long  pipe  which  has  its  exit  near  the  back. 

5.  The  foot,  according  as  it  is  divided  by  a  transverse  fur- 
row at  its  anterior  part,  or  not. 

The  Conques  are  regarded  by  Adanson  with  reference  to 
four  principal  parts,  viz. : 

1.  The  mantle,  which  may  be  either  divided  all  round 
into  two  lobes,  or  divided  on  one  side  only,  or  form  a  sac, 
open  only  at  the  two  opposite  extremities. 

2.  The  trachea,  or  tube,  which  may  be  either  single,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  aperture,  double  in  the  form  of  apertures, 
double  in  the  form  of  separate  and  distinct  pipes,  or  double 
in  the  form  of  united  pipes. 

3.  The  foot  null,  or  not  appearing  externally,  or  a' 
ing  externally. 
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4.  The  byssus,  or  threads,  which  exist  in  some  species, 
and  do  not  exist  in  others. 

The  shells  which  ho  had  observed  at  Senegal  are  figured 
and  distributed  generally  in  the  following  order,  under  two 
families. 

Family  1. 

L1MA90NS. 

§1. 

Limapons  Univalves, 
Genera: — Cymbium.  Bulinus  (Physa  of  the  moderns). 
Coretas  (Planorbis  of  Gucttard).  Pedipes  (Auricula  of 
Lamarck).  Cochlea  (Bulimus  of  Bruguiere).  Lepas  (Pa- 
tella of  modern  authors  and  also  embracing  the  Chitons). 
Haliotis.  Yetus  ( Voluta  of  Lamarck,  Cymba  of  Broderip). 
Terebra.  Porcellana  (Marginella  and  Oliva  of  authors). 
Cyprroa.  Peribolus  (Young  of  Cypraea  and  small  Margi- 
nellro). 

J  IL 

Limapons  OpercuUs. 

Strombus  (Conus  of  the  moderns).  Purpura  (including, 
with  the  true  Purpura),  Dolium,  Cassidaria,  Murex,  Strom- 
bus  of  the  moderns,  some  Mitrse,  &c.).  Buccinum.  Ceri- 
thium.     Vermetus.    Trochus.    Turbo.    Natica.    Nerita. 

The  Conques  are  also  divided  into  two  sections. 

$  ^ 
Conques  Bivalves. 

Genera  i—Ostreum  (Ostrea  of  the  moderns).    Jataronus 

(Spondylus?  of  the  moderns).     Perna  (including  Mytilus, 

Modiola,  Avicula.  Pinna,  and  Caidita).    Chama  (including 

Venus.  Cytherea,  Mactra.  Cardita,  and  some  of  Solen  ;  but 

apparently  none  of  the  Chamso  of  modern  authors).   Tellina 

(Donax  of  the  modems).    Pectunculus  (including  Cardium, 

Area,  and  some  true  Pectunculi  of  Lamarck).    Solen. 

J  IL 

Conques  Multivalves, 

Pholas.    Teredo. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Adanson ;  and  although  it  presents 
errors,  which  would  ver>'  probably  have  been  avoided  by  so 
good  an  observer,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  later  period,  when 
this  branch  of  knowledge  became  better  known,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  practically  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  classification  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  soft  as  well  as  the  hard  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  organization  of  the  animal  and  shell. 

Geoffrey,  a  physician  of  Paris,  applied  the  same  principle 
to  his  little  'Treatise  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Shells  * 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  His  genera  of  Univalves 
amount  to  five  only,  viz.  Ancyhis^  Cochlea^  Bnccimtm^ 
Planorbisy  and  Nrrita.  His  genera  of  Bivalves  consist  of 
two.  Chama  and  Mytilus ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  places 
Cyrlas,  and  in  the  second  an  Anodon  and  a  Unio, 

Miiller,  the  Dane,  presented  zoolo^^ists  with  a  system 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  which,  whilst  it  wijs  more 
complete  than  that  of  Guettard,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
to  all  conchyliferous  animals,  was  less  natural  than  that  of 
Adanson,  and  altogether  inferior  to  it,  as  far  as  Adanson's 
went;  but  it  was  much  more  elaborate,  and  demands  a  great 
share  of  praise.  The  author  of  the  Zoologia  Danica^  in  his 
*  Vermium  terrestrium  et  tluviatilium  Historia,'  adopts 
three  primary  divisions— C/fi/t'a/t;^*,  Bivalves,  and  Mtdti- 
•  valves. 

He  divides  the  Univalves  into  three  sections : — 

1.  Those  testaceous  univalves  whose  shell  is  pierced 
through  and  throuj^h;  and  in  this  section  he  places  the 
Echini  and  Dentalium. 

2.  Those  which  have  a  very  large  aperture,  consisting  of 
Akera  {Bulla  of  mo<lern  zoologists^  Argonauia,  Bulla 
{Physa  of  Draparnaud  and  others),  Buccinum  {Limncea  of 
the  mo<lerns),  Carychium,  Vertigo^  Turbo,  Helix,  Planor- 
bis, Ancylus,  Patella,  and  Haliotis. 

3.  Operculated  testaceous  univalves,  in  which  he  places 
the  genera  Tritonium  {Buccinum  of  Linnaeus),  Trochus, 
Nerita,  I'alvafa,  and  Servula, 

The  Bivalves  are  divided  by  the  same  author  into  two 
sections  only:  the  1st  consisting  of  those  which  have  a 
toothed  hinge,  including  Terebratula,  a  new  genus ;  the 
2nd,  of  those  which  have  a  toothless  hinge,  including  two 
new  genera,  Anomia  and  Pccten,  which  he  separates  from 
the  oysters. 


Tlie  Multivalves  comprise  the  genera  Chiton,  Lepas,  and 

Pholas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  these  authon 
(among  whom  we  do  not  include  Miiller,  whose  works 
appeared  subsequently,  nor  Geoffrey,  whose  treatise  appeared 
nearly  simultaneously)  we  owe  the  amended  arrangement 
of  LinnsBUs  as  it  finahy  appeared  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
Systema  Natures  (the  12th.  1767),  and  as  we  have  given  it 
above.  In  the  earlier  editions  the  term  MoUusca  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  naked  mollusks  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  order  Zoophytes,  of  his  class  Vermet^ 
and  the  testaceous  mollusks  formed  his  third  order  of  thit 
class,  Testacea.  Among  the  first  we  find  Tethys,  under 
which  he  arranged  the  Holothurics ;  and  2^? maa?  and  8*^0, 
which  he  placed  near  the  Hydrce.  The  second  were  not 
yet  divided  into  Univalves  and  Bivalves.  The  genen 
Patella  and  Cochlea  seem  to  have  embraced  all  the  turbw 
nated  univalves ;  and  Cyprcpo,  Haliotis,  and  Nautilus,  the 
simple  univalves.  All  tne  Bivalves  appear  to  be  collected 
under  the  term  Concha;  and  the  Ascidiar,  under  the  name 
of  Microcosmus,  seem  to  have  found  a  place  under  bis  Tt$^ 
tacea. 

It  is  in  the  tenth  edition  (1758)  that  we  first  trace  coa- 
sidcrablc  augmentations,  which  increased  in  the  last  that 
received  the  correction  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist*i 
own  hand,  and  which  appeared  in  three  volumes :  tlie  first 
part  of  the  first  volume  being  published  in  1766  ;  the  second 
part  of  that  volume,  containing  the  Insecta  and  Verhes,'vR 
1767;  the  second  volume,  containing  the  plants  {Regmm 
Vegetabile),  in  1767;  and  the  third,  containing  the  minerds 
(Regnum  Lapideum),  in  1768.  Adanson's  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1757,  ten  years  before  the  second  put  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  No- 
turer.  But  I-.inna)us  appears  to  have  only  profited  by  the 
labours  of  Guettard  and  Adanson  to  add  to  tbegenenof 
the  orders  MoUusca  and  Testacea  of  his  Vermes,  and  to 
define  them  more  closely.  Geoffrey's  publication  appeared 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  last  edition.  The 
object  of  Linnscus  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  nomen- 
clature and  form  a  system  of  conchology  resting  on  the 
mod ilicat ions  of  structure  in  the  shell  alone:  in  €ictan 
arbitrary  system  which  has  now  generally  given  way  to  sy*- 
terns  founded  upon  more  natural  principles. 

Pallas  iMiscellanea  Zoologica,  1766)  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  point  out  the  unsteady  foundation  on  which  tlie 
system  of  Linneous  rested.  He  shows  that  the  subdivision 
uf  the  testaceous  mollusks.  as  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  bis 
followers,  resting  on  the  shell  only,  without  taking  the  ani- 
mal into  consideration,  is  far  from  natural;  and,  in  that  spirit 
of  prophecy  which  is  now  fulfilled,  he  remarks  that  it  cannot 
be  preserved. 

Bruguiere,  nevertheless,  weighing  the  great  influence 
which  the  system  of  Lin neeus  had  exercised  on  zoology  in 
general,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  it  afforded  to  the  stu- 
dent of  that  science,  clung,  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Vert, 
to  the  method  of  the  Swede  in  so  many  points  that  be  may 
be  said  almost  to  have  done  little  more  than  imitate  him. 

Bruguiere  admits  the  division  of  the  two  orders  Mollus- 
cous Worms  and  Testaceous  Worms.  The  first  of  these  be 
subdivides  into  two  sections,  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tentacula,  and  consequently  jumbles  together  a 
very  heterogeneous  mass  of  animals;  for  the  same  reason 
his  second  section  is  even  more  heterogeneous  than  the  first. 
He  however  separates  into  a  distinct  order  the  Echini  and 
Star-fishes. 

In  the  second  order,  or  that  of  Testaceous  Worms,  though 
the  Linneean  principle  is  kept  in  view,  the  genera  are  more 
multiplied  and  their  characters  better  defined  ;  and  as  Bru- 
guiere is  one  of  those  authors  who  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  zoology,  we  shall  gi^e 
an  outline  of  his  system  of  conchology. 

He,  like  Linnaeus,  divides  the  Testaceous  Worms  into 
three  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  the  valves. 

In  the  first  {Multivalves)  he  places  the  Chitons,  Balanm, 
and  Anati/a  {Lepas  of  Linnaeus),  Teredo,  Fistulana^  Phftlas, 
Char  (a  new  and  imaginary  genus),  Anomia,  and  Crania. 
We  here  have  for  the  first  time  a  separation  of  the  Pedun- 
culated and  Sessile  types  of  the  Cirnpeds  {Campy losomata 
and  Acamptosomata)  pointed  out  under  the  generic  appella- 
tions of  Anatifa  and  Balanus,  and  the  new  genera  Fistutana 
and  Crania. 

The  Bivalves  (second  section)  are  divided  into  the  regu- 
lar and  irregular. 
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Among  the  Regular  Bivalves  are  three  new  genera,  viz. 
Acardo,  Placuna,  and  Pema. 

The  Irregular  Bivalves  contain  the  new  genera  Trigmia, 
Pecten  (previously  separated  from  the  oysters  by  Miiller 
and  Poll),  TridacnOy  Cardita  (formed  at  the  expense  of 
Chama,  Linn.),  and  TerebratiUa,  containing  a  division  of 
Anomiiu 

The  Univalves  are  subdivided  into  the  Unilocular,  or  those 
without  any  partitions,  and  the  Multilncular,  or  those  which 
are  furnished  with  regular  partitions  or  septa. 

The  Unilocular  Univalves  without  a  regular  sj.ire  con- 
tain Patella  and  Fissurella,  divided  for  the  first  time,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  observ'ationsof  Pallas,  Dentalittm,  Ser- 
pula,  Sih'quaria,  and  Aspergillum,  among  others ;  Fissu- 
re/la, Silitfuariut  and  Aspergillum  being  new. 

'i'hc  Unilocular  Univalves  with,  a  regular  spire  present 
a  less  heterogeneous  assemblaije.  We  find  among  them 
Voluta  reduced  to  a  more  uniform  genus  by  withdrawing 
firom  it  some  of  the  widely  different  species  which  Linnsus 
bad  congregated  under  that  name,  and  the  following  new 
genera :  Ovula  (or  rather  Ovulum),  Oliva,  Purpura,  Cassis, 
Terebra,  Fusus,  Cerithium,  Bulimus,  Manor  bis,  and  Natica, 

The  Multilocular  Univalves  not  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  but 
pointed  out  by  Breyn  or  Breynius  of  Danzig,  in  his  Disser- 
taiio  de  Polythalamiis,  nova  Testaceorum  Classe  (1732), 
comprise  the  genera  Camerina,  Ammonites,  and  Orthoceras, 
at  the  expense  of  the  genus  Nautilus  of  LinnoDus. 

Gmelin,  whose  edition  of  Linnseus  appeared  about  the 
same  time  with  the  work  of  Bruguidre,  requires  but  little 
notice.  Four  or  five  new  genera  were  added  to  the  Systema 
Natur€e,  which  received  in  this  edition  a  great  number  of 
species,  too  many  of  them  added  carelessly  and  in  a  manner 
to  create  confusion,  instead  of  dissipating  it. 

In  1791  Poli  published  the  first  volume  of  hi.s  splendid 
vork,  Testacea  utriusque  Sicilies  eorumque  Hisioria  et 
Analome,  Of  the  care  with  which  the  details  are  wrought 
Dot*  and  the  magnificence  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
nre  illustrated,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  But 
vbile  Poli  avoids  the  errors  of  those  who  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  testaceous  mollusks  on  the  structure  of 
the  shell  alone,  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rests 
his  arrangement  on  the  soft  parts  uf  the  animal  only,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  hard  part  or  shell.  He  divides  the 
Mollusca  into  three  orders: — I.  Mollusca  brachiata(Sepics 
&c.  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Tritons  and  Serpulte  of  the  same 
author).  2.  Mollusca  reptantia  (Gastropods  of  the  more 
modem  authors).  3.  Mollusca  subsilieniia  (Multivalves  and 
Bivalves  of  the  old  school,  and  characterised  as  being  pro- 
vided with  a  long  foot,  as  being  fixed  to  rocks  or  free,  and 
IS  always  wanting  a  head  and  eyes). 

Of  these  families  the  most  natural  are  the  Bivalves,  and  their 
arrangement  is  based  upon  the  structure  of  important  parts. 
Little  seems  to  have  been  done  for  the  science  from  1 789 
to  1798,  a  period  which  included  the  French  revolution 
md  its  reign  of  terror ;  but  in  1 798  a  new  era  commenced, 
ind  Greorge  Cuvier  published  his  Tableau  Elimentaire  de 
'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,  This  great  man,  clearly 
lereeiving  that  Guettard,  Adanson,  Geoffrey,  Miiller,  and 
?oli  took  a  right  view  of  the  principles  of  classification  when 
hey  proposed  the  organization  of  the  animal  as  its  basis, 
idopted  that  method,  and  united,  as  Pallas  had  done,  under 
he  name  of  Mollusca  both  the  Vermes  {Mollusca)  and 
yermes  {Testacea)  of  Linnceus.  Considering  the  absence 
»r  presence  of  a  shell  as  a  contingency  of  secondary  import- 
mce,  he  divided  the  Mollusca  into  three  sections, — the 
7ephalopodous  Mollusca,  the  Gastropodous  Mollusca,  and 
he  Acephalous  Mollusca.  Finallv  he  arranged  this  *  Second 
!^rand  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom*  in  six  cla.sses,  and 
jave  the  following  method  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Hegne 
4ntmal  {1830). 

MOLLUSCA. 
GassL 

CEPHALOPODA. 

1.  Sefjia  of  LinnsDus,  containing  the  following  genera  and 
iib'jenera:  Octopus.  Polypus,  Eledone,  Argonauta,  Belle- 
ropuon,  Loligo,  Loligopsis,  Onychoteuthis,  Sepiola,  Sepio- 
eutliis.  and  the  Cuttles  properly  so  called,  viz.  Sepia  of 
Lamarck.— 2.  Nautilus  of  Linnajus,  containing  Spirula, 
be  Nauti.I  ^  roperly  so  called  (Nautilus  porapilius,  &c.), 
Lituus,  t.ortulus,  and  Orthoccras. — .3.  Belem?iites,  includ- 
ng  Actinocoraax?*. — 4.  Ammofiites,  including  the  Ammo- 

*  In  the  Ufxi  Actinocoroax  is  included  in  tho  section  appropriated  to  the 
N>ni»  Belemoiies  though  it  i»  spoken  of  as  a  genos.  In  tbe '  tWble  Metbodiqm' 
ietaoooomaz  is  printed  as  a  genus,  not  a  sub^nna. 


nites  properly  so  called  (Simplegadet  of  De  Montfbrt), 
Planites  of  l>e  Haan,  Ceratite«,  Orbulites,  Globites,  Gonk^ 
tites,  Pelagus,  Scaphites,  Baculites  (Tiranites,  Rhabdites, 
Icthyosarcolites),  Hamites,  Turrilites  (the  last  with  M. 
Audouin's  doubt). — 5.  Camerina  (Nummulites  of  Lamarck)» 
with  their  infinity  of  genera.    [Foraminifkra.] 

Class  IL 

FTEROPODA. 

1,  Clio.  2,  Cymbulia.  3,  Pneumodermon.  4,  Limadna. 
5,  Hyqkra.  6,  Cleodora,  including  Creseis,  Cavieria,  Psyche^ 
and  Eurybia,  of  M.  Rang,  and  perhaps  Triptera  of  (iuoj 
and  Gaimard.     7,  Pj/rgo  (fossil). 

Class  in. 

GA8TBR0P0DA. 

Order  L 
Pulmonifera. 

ji. 

Pulmonifera  Terrestria. 
],  Limax,  including  Limax  properly  so  called.  Arion, 
Vaginulus.  Testacella  and  Parmacella.  2,  Helix,  includ- 
ing Helix  properly  so  called.  Vitrina  (Helicolimax  of  F6- 
russac).  Bulimus.  Pupa.  Chondrus  and  Succinea.  .3, 
Clausilia,  4,  Achatina  (including  Polyphemus  of  De 
Montfort). 

$2. 
Pulmonifera  Aquatica. 
1,  Onchidium.    2,  Planorbis,    3,  Linmteus  or  Limn^ea. 

4,  Physa,  near  which  Cuvier  would  place  Scarabus  of  De 
Montfort.  5,  Auricula,  including  Carychium  of  De  F6ru&- 
sac    7,  Melampus  {Conovulus,  I^m.) 

Order  2. 
Nudibranchiata. 
1,  Doris.    2,  Onchidoris.    3,  Hocamoceros.   4,  Polycera. 

5,  Tritonia.  C,  Thethys  or  Tethys.  7,  Scy'dofa,  8,  G/om- 
ats.  9,  Laniogerus.  10,  Eolidia.  11,  Cavolina.  12, 
Flabellina,  13,  Tergipes.  14,  Busiris,  15,  Placobran- 
chus. 

Order  3. 

Inferobranchiata. 
1,  Phyllidta.    2,  Diphyllidia. 
Order  4. 
Tectibranchiata. 

1,  Pieurobranchus.  2,  Pleurobrancheea  (Pleurobran- 
chidium  of  De  Blainville).  3,  Aplysia.  4,  Dolabella.  5, 
Noiarchus.  6,  Bursatella.  7,  Akera,  including  Bulla)a, 
Bulla,  and  the  Akeroo  properly  so  called  (Doridium  of 
Meckel,  and  Lobaria  of  De  Blainville).  8,  Gastroj)teron. 
9,  Umbrella. 

Order  5. 

Heteropoda.  (I>am.) 

'  These  w*ere  all  comprised  by  Forskal  under  his  genus 
Plerotrachea,  and  comprehend 

1.  Carinaria.  2,  Atlanta.  3,  Firola,  4,  the  Timoriennes 
of  Quoy  and  Craimard.  5,  the  Monophores  of  the  same. 
Phylliroe  of  P6ron  is  placed  here,  but  with  doubt. 

Order  6. 

Pectinibranchiata. 

Family  of  Troch(5ids. 

1,  Trochus  (mcluding  Tectus,  Calcar,  Rotella,  (ITanthari- 
dus,  Infundibulum,  Telescopium,  Solarium,  and  Euompha- 
lus).  2,  Turbo,  including,  as  genera  and  subgenera.  Turbo 
properly  so  called  (which  comprises  both  Turbo  and  Mele- 
agns  of  De  Montfort),  Delphinnla,  Pleurotomaria,  Turri- 
tella,  Scalaria ;  together  with  certain  terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water subgenera,  vii. :  Cyclostoma,  Valvata,  and  Paludina ; 
and  the  following:  Littorina,  Monodon,  Phasianella,  Am- 
puUaria  (including  Lanistes  of  De  Montfort),  Helicina,  Me- 
lania,  Rissoa,  Melanopsis,  Pirena,  Acteon  (Tornatella,  Lam.), 
Pyramidella,  Janthina,  Nerita,  Natica,  Peloronta,  Velates, 
Neritina,  and  Clithon. 

Family  of  Capuloids. 
1,  Capulus  (Pileopsis  of  Lamarck).    2,  Hipponyx.    3, 
Crepidula.      4,  Pilcohis.     5,  Navicella  (Cimber  of    De 
Montfort).    6,  Calyptreea.    7,  Siphonaria.    8,  Sigaretus, 
9,  Coriucella.    ]0,  Uryptosofna, 
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Family  of  Buccinoids. 
1,  Conui,    2,  Cypreea,    3,  Ovula,  or  rather  Ovulum,  in- 
cluding Volva  (Radius  ?)  and  Calpumus  of  De  Montfort. 

4,  Terebellum.  5,  VdutcL^  including  Oliva,  Volvaria,  the 
true  Voluta)  (subdivided  by  Broderip*  into  Cymba— Cym- 
bium  of  De  Montf.— Melo,  and  Voluta),  Marginella,  (Jolum- 
bella,  Mitra,  and  Cancellaria.  6,  Buccinum,  including  Buc- 
cinum  of  Bruguidre,  Nassa,  Ebuma,  Ancillaria,  Dulium 
(the  Tuns,  and  Partridge  Tuns),  Harpa,  Purpura,  Unicor- 
nus  (Monoeerosy  Lam.)»  Ricinula  (Sistrum  of  De  Moutf.), 
Concholepas,  Cassis,  Cassidaria  (Morio  of  De  Montf.),  and 
Terebra.  7,  Cerithium  (including  Potamides).  8,  Murex, 
including  Murex,  Brug.,  which  comprises  the  Murices  pro- 
perly so  called  (Murex,  De  Montf.),  and  Brontes,  Typhis, 
Chicoreus,  Aquillus,  Lotorium,  Triton,  and  Tropbon  of  the 
same ;  Ranella  (including  Apollon  of  De  Montf.) ;  Fusus 
(including  Fusus  and  Latirus  of  Do  Montf.) ;  Strulhiolaria ; 
Pleurotoma;  Clavatula;  Pyrula  (including  Fulgur  of  De 
Montf.),  and  Fasciolaria.  9,  Strombus  (including  Strombus, 
Lam.,  Ptcroceras,  Rostellaria,  and  Rippochrencs). 

Order  7. 
Tubulibranchiata. 
1,  Vermetus,  including  Vermilia.    2,  Magilus,    3,  Sili- 
quaria. 

Orders. 

Scutibranchiata. 
1,  Haliotiff  including  PadoUus  as  a  subgenus,  and  Sto- 
matia.    2,  FistureUa,    3,  Emarginula  (Palmarium  of  D« 
Montfort).    4,  Parmophorus  (Scutus  of  De  Montfort). 

Order  8. 

Cyclobranchiata. 
1,  Patell<i.    2,  Chiton. 

Qass  IV. 

ACEPHALA. 

Order  I. 
Acephala  Testacea  (with  four  branchial  feuilleiSt   or 
leaflets). 

Family  of  Ostraceans. 

I,  Acardo:^  Brug.,  or  OstraciteSy  La  Peyrouse,  including 

Radiolites,   Sphrorulites,  Calceola,  Hippurites,  and  Bato- 

liles.    2.  0*/r5a,  Linn.,  including  Ostrea,  Brug.,  GryphsBa, 

Pecten,  Lima,  and  Pedum.      3,  Hinnites.    4,  Piagiostoma, 

5,  Pachytes,  6,  Dianehora.  7,  Podopsis,  8,  Anomia.  9, 
Placuna,  1 0,  Spondylus,  from  which  Lamarck  has  sepa- 
rated Plicatula.  \\,  Malleus.  12,  Vulsella.  13,  P^rna, 
from  which  have  been  separated  Crenatula,  Grervillia,  Ino- 
ceramus,  Catillus,  and  Pulvinitcs.  1 4,  Etheria.  1 5,  Avi- 
cula,  including  Margarita.  16,  Pinna.  17,  Area,  Linn., 
including  Area,  Lam.,  CucuUsea,  Pectunculus,  and  Nucula. 
18,  Trigonia. 

Family  of  Mytilaceans. 
1,  Mytilus,  Linn.,  including  Modiola  and  Lithodomus  2, 
Anodofi,  including  Iridina,  Dipsas,  &c.  3,  Uniot  including 
Hyria  and  Oastalia.  4,  Cardita.  5,  Cypricardia,  and  the 
Coralliophaga  of  M.  de  Blainville,  VenericarcUa^  and  Cras- 
satella  (raphia,  Roiss.). 

Family  of  Chamaceans. 
1,  Chama,  Linn.,  including  Tridacna,  Hippopus,  Chama 
(Brug.),  Diceras,  and  Isocardia. 

Family  of  Cardiaceans. 
I,  Car(/mm,  including  Hemicardium.  2,Donax,  3,  Cy- 
clas,  including  Cyrena,  Cyprina,  and  Gralathaaa.  4,  Corbts, 
Cuv.,  Fimbria^  Megerle.  5,  Tellina.  6,  Loripes.  7,  Lucina. 
8,  Ungulina..  9,  Venus,  including  Astarte  ((Jrassina,  Lam.), 
Cytherroa,  Capsa,  and  Petricola.     10,  Corbula.   11,  Mactra. 

Family  of  the  Enfermls. 
1,  Mya,  including  Lutraria,  Anatina,  Solemya,  Glycyme- 
ris,  Panopea,  and  Pandora.  2,  Byssomya.  3,  Hiatella.  4, 
Soten,  including  Sanguinolaria,  Psammobia,  and  Psammo- 
thea.  5,  Pholas.  6,  Teredo.  7,  Mstulana.  8,  Gastro- 
chana.    %  Teredina.     lOj  Clavagella.    l\,  Aspergillum. 

Order  2. 
Acephala  without  shells. 
1st  Family  (Simple). 
1,  Biphora,  including  Thalia,  Salpa,  and  Dagysa.    2, 

*  1b  the  '  R^oe  Animal/  '  Sowerb.*  is  crroneoiuly  printed  Ibr  'Brod.* 

--^•t  Agnnd  by  Bnnj..  •  Enq^clov..*  pJ.  178.  (T.  1, 2.  3.  appewi  to  be 
^mbU  epiphyiie  of  the  ^rcitebra  oCa  Cetacean. 


Ascidia,  including  Cynthia,  Phallusia,  Clavellina,  and  Bol- 
tenia. 

2.  Family  (Aggregate). 
1,  Botryllus.    2,  Pyrosoma.    3,  Polyelinum. 
Claw  V. 
Brachiopoda. 
1,  Lingula.    2,  Terebraiula,  including  Spirifer  and  The- 
oidea.    3,  Orbicula^  including  Discina  and  Craaia. 

Class  VI. 

ClRRHOPODA. 

(Lepas  and  Triton,  Linn.) 

1,  Anaii/a,  including  Pentalasmis,  Pollioipes,  Cineai^ 
Otion,  and  Tetralasmis.  2,  Balanus,  including  Aeaita, 
Conia,  Asema,  Pyrgoma,  Ochthosia,  Creusta,  Coronuli,  Ta- 
bicinella,  and  Diadema. 

Such  is  the  method  finally  proposed  by  Cuvier;  and, 
while  perusing  it,  the  reader  should  remember  that  be  hsd 
the  advantage  of  reference  to  almost  every  author  of  nota 
who  had  written  on  the  subject,  down  to  the  year  IS3I. 
Not  that  this  at  all  detracts  firom  the  excellent  use  which 
he  has  made  of  the  materials  at  his  command,  and  the  gnod 
philosophical  views  which  he  took  of  tbia  intricate  depart- 
ment of  zoology. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  1798,  when  Lamarck  begu  bii 
publications  on  the  Mollusca,  by  a  paper  in  which  ha  se- 
parated the  great  genus  Sepia  into  three  genera ;  and  in 
1 799  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Prodromus  of  a  new  dawte- 
tion  of  shells,  wherein  he  established  several  new  nooL 
In  this  work  he  states  his  adhesion  to  the  principMaad 
views  of  Bruguidre,  whilst  profiting  by  the  observalaoniof 
Cuvier  as  to  the  organization  of  the  animaUy  but  noiarfci 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  restrict  still  more  the  cbs' 
racters  of  the  genera,  and  consequently  to  augment  their 
number.  In  1801,  when  he  published  hia  AmmmasM 
vertibres,  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  justice  «f 
the  views  of  Cuvier ;  and  no  longer  confining  his  atteDtina 
to  the  shelU.  he  followed  very  nearly  the  example  of  that 
great  zoologist,  and  rested  his  system  upon  tbeorganifation 
of  the  soft  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  form  of  the  sbeli  of  the 
animal.  The  1st  vol.  of  the  last  edition,  which  reeHved  tba 
corrections  of  Lamarck*s  own  hand,  was  published  in  18U 
and  the  last  vol.  in  1822:*  the  following  is  the  aITang^ 
ment  left  by  him. 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  ayitem  wUdi  is 
strictness  belongs  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  will  be  nac»> 
ary  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  Lamarck's  Annelids.  Tham 
he  divides  into  three  orders : — 

I.  The  Apod  Annelids,  containing  the  Hirwdimdtc  « 
Leeches,  and  the  LumbricicUe  or  Worms  (Echiurfo)* 

II.  The  Antennated  Annelids,  containing  the  Apkr^dt 
tidecy  the  Nereididis,  the  EunicidiilcB,  and  iheAmphinfowiit' 

III.  The  Sedentary  Annelids,  containing  the  DorsaHtk, 
which  include  Arenicola  and  Siliquaria ;  the  Mahhmd^, 
which  include  Clymene  and  Dentalium ;  the  AtnpkHrHid^ 
which  comprise  rectinaria,  Sabellaria,  TerebeUa,  and  Am- 
phi  trite,  and  the  Sertmiidee  (Spirorbia,  Serpula,  Vemiiii 
Galeolaria,  and  Magilus). 

The  Annelids  immediately  precede  Lamarck*a  Clasi  1 

CiRRHIPEDBS. 

Order  1. 

Sessile  CirrMpedes* 

$  1.    With  a  quadri valve  operculum. 

Genera: — ^Tubicinella.    Coronula.     Balanus.    Acasta 

§  2.    With  a  bivalve  operculum. 

Pyrgoma.     Creusia. 

Order  2. 
Pedunculated  Cirrhipedes, 
§  I.    Body  completely  enveloped  by  its  tunic    Shdl 
composed  of  contiguous  pieces,  leaving  a  free  issue  to  thf 
animal  when  they  are  opened. 

Anatifa.     Pollioipes. 
$  2.    Body  completely  enveloped  by  ita  tunic,  which  n^ 
vertheless  has  an  anterior  opening.   Shell  formed  of  sspfO** 
pieces,  which  have  no  need  to  open  themselves  fbr  the  iaM 
of  the  arms  of  the  animal. 

Cineras.   Otion. 

*  There  is  anolber  edltton  of  Lamarek.*a  '  Anhnans  nna  rtni^btm,*  V 
C1830)  in  a  coarse  of  pabUcatioo,  with  valuable  notes  andladdifiow  by  tfH* 
DeshayMfaod  MUne  RdwanU. 
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Class  XI. 

CONCHIFERA. 

Order  1. 
Conchifera  Dimyarta, 
luscles  of  attachment  at  least.    Shell,  internally, 
muscular  impressions,  wliich  are  separate  and 

lell  regular,  f^enerally  equivalve. 
lell  gaping,  in  general,  at  the  lateral  extremities, 
heing  approximated. 

assipede  c7om;At/<?r*.— Mantle  with  its  lohes  united 
ft  either  entirely  or  partially;  foot  thick  posterior: 
he  shell  always  remarkable,  often  considerable, 
ell  either  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath,  distuict 
/alves,  or  entirely  or  partially  incnisted  in  the  wall 
satli,  or  projecting  externally. 

Family  Tubicolidajt. 

;illum.  Clavagella.  Fistulana.  Septaria.  Teredina. 

ell  without  a  tubular  sheath. 

^ament  external. 

all  either  furnished  with  accessory  pieces,  foreign 

'alves,  or  gaping  very  much  anteriorly. 

Family  Pholadidse. 
.     Grastrochsena. 

bell  without  accessory  pieces,  and  gaping  at  the 
itremities  only. 

Family  Solenidae. 
PanopsBa.    Glycymeris. 
;ament  internal. 

Family  Myido. 
Ajiatina. 

enuipede  Conchi/erg.—MsLniXe  with  its  lobes  not 
'  hardly  united  anteriorly  ;  foot  small,  compressed ; 
'  the  shell  often  considerable. 
;ament  internal. 

Family  Mactrid®. 
^ment  internal  only, 
ell  gaping  on  its  sides. 
ia.    Mactra. 

dl  not  gaping  at  its  sides. 
:ella.     Erycina. 

;ament  visible  externally,  or  double,  one  part  be- 
lal,  the  other  external, 
ina.    Solemya.    Amphidesma. 

Family  Corbulidse. 
ineanivalve.    Ligament  internal.) 
a.    Pandora, 
igament  external  only. 

Family  lithophagidse. 
shells  without  accessory  pieces,  without  any  par- 
ieath»  and  more  or  less  gaping  at  their  anterior 
^ment  of  the  valves  internal. 
ra.    Petricola.     Venerupis. 

Family  Nymph idae. 
irdinal  teeth  at  most  in  the  same  valve.     Shell 
ing  a  little  at  the  lateral  extremities.    Ligament 
Nymphs,  in  general,  gaping  outwards, 
en-like  NymphidcD. 
inolaria.     Psammobia.    Psammotna. 
ilenlike  Nymphidaj. 
teral  teeth,  one  or  two. 
I.    Tellinides.    Corbis.    Lucina.    Donax. 
» lateral  teeth. 

Crassina. 
lell  closed  at  the  lateral  extremities,  when  tlie 
)  closed. 

Lamellipede  Conchifers.  Foot  flattened,  lamelli- 
;  posterior. 

Family  Conchidae. 
cardinal  teeth  at  least  in  one  valve,  with  as  many 
.  the  other.    Lateral  teeth  sometimes, 
viatile  Conchidse. 

iL  doM  not  use  the  termination  *  Ida  ;*  but  it  ii  now  so  ffenorally 
a  nwlogy  to  designotH  family  names,  that  we  have  thought  it  ad* 
Aoi»ith«  form  tat  the  LamarcKlaa  faroOief. 


Shell  with  lateral  teeth,  anH  covered  with  a  false  epider- 
mis. 

Cyclas.    Cyrena.    Galathea. 

2.  Marine  Conchidee. 

No  lateral  teeth  in  the  greater  number ;  rarely  an  epider- 
mis, which  covers  the  whole  shell  except  the  umbones. 

Cyprina.    Cytherea.    Venus.    Venericardia. 

Family  Cardiids. 
Cardinal  teeth  irregular,  either  in  their  form  or  situation, 
and  accompanied,  in  general,  by  one  or  two  lateral  teeth. 

Cardium.  Cardita.  Cypricardia.  Hiatella  and  Isocar- 
dia. 

Family  Arcidse. 
Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  intrant,  and  disposed  in 
each  valve  on  a  line  which  is  either  straight,  or  arched,  or 
broken. 

CucuUsea.  Area.  Pectunoului.  Nucula.  Trigonia  and 
Castalia. 

Naiidee. 

Fluviatile  shells,  whose  hinge  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  an  irregular  cardinal  tooth  which  is  simple  or  divided, 
and  with  a  longitudinal  tooth  which  is  prolonged  under  the 
corselet ;  and  sometimes  is  without  any  tooth  at  all,  or  is 
furnished  along  its  length  with  irregular,  granulous  tuber- 
cles. 

Muscular  impression  posterior  and  compound.  Umbones 
with  the  epidermis  peele^d  off,  and  frequently  eroded. 

Unio.  Hyria.  Anadonta  (or  rather  Anodon)  and  Iri- 
dina. 

(**♦*)  Ambtguous  Conchifers. 

Family  Chamide. 

Shell  irregular,  ineouivalve.  A  single  cardinal  tooth 
which  is  oblique  and  subcrenate,  inserted  into  a  little  pit  in 
the  opposite  valve. 

Muscular  impressions  two,  distant,  lateral.  External 
ligament  depressed. 

Diceras.    Chama.    Etheria. 

Order  2. 
Conchifera  Monomyaria. 

Only  one  muscle  of  attachment,  which  seems  to  traverse 
their  body. 

Shell  with  an  internal  subcentral  muscular  impression. 

{*)  Ligament  marginal,  elongated  on  the  border,  sub- 
linear. 

(a)  Shell  transverse,  equivalve,  with  an  elongated  mus- 
cular impression,  bordering  the  upper  limb. 

Family  Tridacnidse. 
Tridacna.    Hippopus. 

(b)  Shell  longitudinal  or  subtransverse,  with  a  muscular 
impression  contracted  into  an  isolated  space  without  bor- 
dering the  limb. 

(t)  Li^ment  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  shell,  and  al- 
ways entire. 

Family  Mytilidse. 

Hinge  with  a  subintemal  ligament,  which  is  marginal, 
linear,  very  entire,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior 
border.    Shell  rarely  foliated. 

Modiola.    Mytilus.    Pinna. 

iff)  Ligament  at  the  lower  border  of  the  shell,  or 
divided. 

Family  Malleidee. 

Ligament  marginal,  sublinear,  either  interrupted  by  ere- 
nulations  or  serial  teeth,  or  altogether  simple.  Shell  sub- 
inequivalve,  foliated 

Cfrenatula.    Perna.    Malleus.    Avicula.    Meleagrma. 

{**)  Ligament  not  marginal,  contracted  into  a  short  space 
under  the  umbones,  and  not  forming  a  tendinous  tube 
under  the  shell 

(a)  Ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  Shell  regular, 
compact,  not  foliated.* 

Family  Pectinidee. 

Pedum.  Lima.  Plagiostoma.  Pecten.  Plicatula.  Spon- 
dylus.    Podopsis. 

ib)  Ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  Shell  iiregular, 
foliated,  sometimes  papyraceous. 

Family  OstreidoB. 
(1)  Ligament  demi-internal,  shell  foliated,  but  neverthe- 
less often  acquiring  great  thickness. 

*  Tlie  temi  foliated  is  here  applied  as  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  shell 
itMl^  rather  tbas  to  thA  ezkenuu  eicieeoeneM.  ^^ 
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t^ryphsaa.    Ostrea.    Vulsella. 

(2)  Ligament  internal.    Shell  delicate,  papyraceous. 

Placuna.    Auomia. 

{**♦)  Ligament  either  null  or  unknown,  or  represented 
by  a  tendinous  chord  which  sustains  the  shell. 

(a)  Ligament  and  animal  unknown.  Shell  very  inequi- 
valve. 

Family  Rudistidse. 

SphsBrulites.  Radiolites.  Caleeola.  Birostrites.  Discina. 
Crania. 

(6)  Shell  adherent,  either  immediately  or  by  a  tendinous 
chord  which  sustains  it,  and  serves  as  a  ligament.  Animal 
with  two  opposed  arms,  which  arc  opposed,  ciliated,  and 
cirrbous. 

Family  Brachiopodidro. 

Conchifers  having  near  the  mouth  two  opposed,  elon- 
gated, ciliated  arms,  rolled  spirally  when  in  repose.  Mantle 
bilobated,  the  lobes  separated  anteriorly,  enveloping  or  co- 
vering the  body. 

Shell  bivalve,  adhering  to  marine  bodies,  either  immedi- 
ately or  by  a  tendinous  chord. 

Orbicula.    Terebratula.    Lingula. 
Class  XII. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Order  1. 
Pieropoda, 
No  foot  for  creeping,  nor  arms  for  progress  or  seizing  the 
prey.    Two  fins  opposed  and  similar,  proper  for  natation. 
Body  free  and  tloating. 

Hyalaaa.  Clio.  Cleodora.  Limacina.  Cymbulia.  Pneu- 
modermon. 

Order  2. 

Gasteropoda. 

Animals  with  a  straight  body,  never  spiral  nor  enveloped 

in  a  shell  which  can  contain  the  entire  animal ;  having  under 

the  belly  a  foot  or  muscular  disc  united  to  the  body  nearly 

throughout  its  length,  and  serving  for  creeping. 

Some  naked,  others  protected  by  a  dorsal  shell,  not  im- 
bedded ;  and  others,  on  the  other  band,  containing  a  shell 
more  or  less  hidden  in  their  mantle. 

1st  Section. 

Hydrobranchiaia, 

BranchioD,  whatever  be  their  position,  elevated  either  in 

a  net-work,    ip  laminco,    in  a   pectinated  form,  or  in  a 

ribbou-like  shape.     The  animals  of  this  section  breathe 

water  only. 

(a)  BranchisD  external,  placed  above  the  mantle,  either 
on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and  being  in  no  particular 
cavity. 

Family  Trilonidae. 
Glaucus.    Eolis.    Triton ia.    Scylleea.    Tothys.    Doris. 
ib)  BranchiflD  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
di:>posed  in  a  longitudinal  series  round  the  body,  or  on  one 
side  only ;  not  being  in  any  particular  cavity. 

Family  Phyllididse. 
Phyllidia.    Chitonollus.    Chiton.    Patella. 

Familv  Semiphyllididoe. 

BranchisB  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the  right  side  of  the 
boay  only. 

Pleurobranchus.     Umbrella. 

(c)  BranchisD  placed  in  a  particular  cavity  upon  the  back, 
situated  anteriorly  near  the  neck.  Shell  always  external, 
and  covering  the  soft  parts. 

Family  Calyptra)idas. 

Parmophorus.  Emarginula.  Fissurella.  Pileopsis.  Ca- 
lyptrsea.    Crcpidula.    Ancylus? 

id)  Branchice  placed  in  a  narlicular  cavity  towards  the 
posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  covered  either  by  the  mantle 
or  by  an  opercular  escutcheon. 

(t)  Notentacula. 

Family  BullidoD. 

Akera.    BuUoea.    Bulla. 

(tt)  With  tentacula. 

Family  Laplysidsa. 
Laplysia.    Dolabella. 

2nd  Section. 
Pneumobi'anchiata, 
BranchiaB  creeping,  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net-work. 


on  the  wall  of  a  particular  cavity,  the  aperture  of  which  is 
a  hole  which  the  animal  contracts  or  dilates  at  its  plta&iire. 
Animals  of  this  section  breathe  nothing  but  air. 
Family  Limacide. 
Onchidium.    Parmacella.    Limax.    Testacella.    Vitrioa. 

Order  3. 
Trachelipoda. 

Bodv  spiral  in  its  posterior  part,  this  part  being  separated 
from  the  foot,  and  always  enveloped  in  the  shell.  The  toot 
free,  flattened,  attached  to  the  lower  base  of  the  neck,  or  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  andscmng  for  creeping.  Shell 
spirivalve  and  sheailiing  (engainaute). 

Section  I.    (Phytiphagous.) 

Trachelipods  without  a  projecting  siphon,  and  re^pinng 
in  general  by  means  of  a  hole.  The  greater  part  phtjiipha- 
gous  and  famished  with  jaws.  Shell  with  the  aperture 
entire,  having  at  its  base  neither  dorsal  suba:>ccndiug  notch 
nor  canal. 

*  Trachelipods  respiring  air  only.  Shell  spirivalve,  un- 
armed (mutique),  not  distinctly  nacreous. 

Family  Colimacida)  (terrestrial). 
ia)  Four  tentacles. 

Helix.  Carocolla.  Anostoma.  Helicina.  Pupa.  CUu- 
silia.    BuUmus.    Achatina.    Succinea. 

(b)  Two  tentacles^ 
Auricula.    Cyclostoma. 

Family  LimnsBidao. 

Amphibious.  Living  hi  the  water,  but  coming  to  tbenir- 
face  to  breathe.    Shell  with  a  sharp  edge  to  the  lip. 

Planorbis.     Physa.    Lymnsea,  or  rather  Limniea. 

(**)  Trachelipods  breathing  water  only.  Branchic  pro- 
jecting in  form  of  filaments,  laminsd  or  tufts  in  the  biio- 
chial  cavity.  Shell  often  nacreous,  and  ofieu  also  having 
protuberant  parts  on  the  surface. 

(a)  Shell  fluviatile,  operculated,  the  left  border  of  vbidi 
does  not  resemble  a  demi-partition. 

(t)  Shell  with  disunited  borders. 

Family  Mclanido). 

Melania.    Melanopsis.     Pirena. 

(i-t)  Shell  with  united  borders. 

Family  PeristomidsB. 

Valvata.    Paludina.     Ampullaria. 

ib)  Shell  fluviatile  or  marine,  whose  left  border  or  lip 
resembles  a  demi-partition. 

Family  Neritidoe. 

Navicella.  Neritina  (fluviatile).  Nerif a.  Natica  Cmariae). 

(c)  Shell  marine,  whose  left  lip  does  not  resemble  a 
demi-partition. 

(t)  Shell  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Family  Janthinidae. 
Janthina. 
(+*h)  Shell  not  floating,  having  the  aperture  very  vide; 
no  columella. 

Family  Macrostomid®. 
Sigai-etus.     Stomatella.     Stomatia.     Haliotis. 
(tH*)  Aperture  without  any  particular  width;  plaiU  on 
the  columella. 

Family  Plicacida>. 
Tomatella.     Pyramidella. 
(hH-f*)  No  plaits  on  the  columella. 
ia)  Borders  of  the  aperture  united  circularly. 

Family  Scalaridse. 
Verraetus.  Scalaria.  Delphinula. 
ib)  Borders  of  the  aperture  disunited. 

Family  Turbinidaj. 

Solarium.     Rotella.    Trochus.     Monodonfa,  or  nitha 
Monodon.    Turbo.    Planaxis.    Phasiauella.    TurritelU. 
Section  II.     (Zoophagous.) 

Trachelipods  with  a  projecting  siphon,  and  which  ooIt 
breathe  the  water  which  arrives  at  the  branchia)  by  means 
of  this  siphon.  These  feed  on  animal  substances  only,  are 
marine,  have  no  jaws,  and  are  furnished  with  a  retractile 
proboscis. 

Shell  spirivalve,  sheathing  the  soft  parts,  with  an  aperton 
which  is  either  canaliculated,  or  notched,  or  turned  up  at 
its  base. 

(a)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of  ila 
aperture,  and  the  right  border  of  whos©  Up  does  not  change 
with  age. 
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Family  Canaliferidn. 
$1. 

atatit  bourreht  on  the  right  lip  of  the  species, 
um.   PIcurotoma.   Turbinella.  Cancellarnu   Fas- 
Fusus.    Pvrula, 

$2. 
tant  bourrdet  on  the  right  lip  in  all  the  species, 
i  bfturrelet  on  the  spire. 

Struthiolaria. 

urrelets  on  the  spire. 

a.    Murex.    Triton. 

ell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  haso  of 

re,  and  the  right  horder  of  whose  lip  changes  its 

1  age,  and  has  a  sinus  inferiorly. 

Pterida)  (Ail6es  or  Wing-shells), 
aria,     Ptcro<rera,  or  rather  Pteroceras.   Stromhus. 
(11  with  a  short  canal,  ascending  posteriorly,  or 
biiquo  notch  at  the  hase  of  its  aperture,  this  demi- 
ig  directed  towards  the  hack. 

Family  Purpurid®  (Purpurifftres). 
}l. 
ending  canal,  or  recurved  towards  the  back. 

Cassidaria.    Cassis. 
$2. 
ique  notch  directed  backwards, 
a.    Purpura.    Monoceros.    Concholepas.    Harpa. 
Buccinum.    Eburna.    Terebra. 
canal  at  the  base  of  the  aperture,  but  a  subdorsal 
I  plaits  on  the  columella. 

Family  Columellidse  (Columellaires). 
»ella.    Mitra,     Voluta.     Marginella.    Volvaria. 
ell  without  a  canal,  but  having  the  base  of  its 
notched  or  versant,  and  the  whorls  of  the  spire 
iprcssed,  and  enrolled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

nearly  entirely  covers  the  others. 

Family  Convolutidae  (Enroul^es). 
or  rather  Ovulum.    Cyprsa.    Terfibellum.    Aa- 
Oliva.     Conus. 

Orderly. 

Cephalopoda, 
in  furm  of  a  sac,  containing  the  lower  part  of  the 
ead  projecting  from  the  sac,  surrounded  by  arms, 
e  not  articulated,  but  furnished  with  suckers 
s),  and  which  environ  the  mouth.  Two  sessile 
>  horny  mandibles  to  the  mouth;  three  hearts; 
irate. 

1st  Division. 
Polythiilamous  Ccphalopods. 
lultilocular,  enveloped  completely  or  partially,  and 
snclosed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal,  often 
jrence. 

Shell  m unilocular,  with  simple  chambers. 
Shell  straight  or  nearly  straight:  no  spiral. 

Family  Orthoceratidio. 
lites.    Orthoceras.     Nodosaria.     Hippurites.    Co- 

cll  partially  spiral:   last  whorl  continued   in  a 
ne. 

Family  Lituohtidse. 

Spirula.     Spirolina.    Lituola. 

(3).  Shell  semi-discoid:  spire  eccentric. 

Family  Cristacidse. 
Renulina.    Cristellaria.    Orbiculina. 
ell  globulose,  spheroidal,  or  oyal,  with  enveloping 
partitions  united  en  iunique. 

Family  Sphcrulidse. 
Miliola.    Gyrogona.*    Melonia. 
ell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
from  the  centre  to  tho  circumference. 

Family  Radiolididse. 
Rotalia.     Lenticulina.     Placentula. 
ell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
not  extend  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Family  Nautilidse. 
lis.   SideroUtes.   iPolystomelUu  Vorticialis.  Num 
Nautilus. 
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**  Shell  muUilocular,  with  chambers  pinked  (deeoup^ 
at  the  edges. 

Family  AmmonitidsB. 
Ammonites.   Orbulites.  Ammonoceras.  Tanrilitei.  Ba- 
culites. 

2nd  Division. 
Monothalamous  Cepnaiopo<ls. 
Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external,  and  enveloping  the 
animal. 

Genus,  Argonauta 

3rd  Division. 
Sepiary  Cephalopods. 
No  shell,  either  internal  or  external.    A  solid  free  creta- 
ceous or  homy  body,  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  animals. 

Genera- — Octopus.    Loligopsis.    Loligo.    Septa 

Order  V 
Hetewpoda. 

Body  free,  elongated,  swimming  horiJBontally.  Head  dis- 
tinct; two  eyes.  No  arms  surrounding  the  head;  no  feet 
under  the  belly  or  under  the  throat  for  creeping.  One  or 
more  fins,  without  any  regular  order,  and  not  disposed  by 
pairs. 

Genera : — Carinaria.    Pterotrachea.    Phyllirue. 

Such  was  Lamarck's  arrangement,  as  he  finally  left  it» 
after  various  modifications  in  the  course  of  his  publications, 
from  the  commencement  of  them  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  '  Animaux  sans  vertdbres.'  During  that  interval  many 
authon  had  presented  their  views  to  the  public,  and  we 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  them. 

In  1800,  M.  d'Audebard  de  F6mssac  (the  fiither)  pro- 
duced a  system  of  Conchology  based  on  the  consideration 
of  the  animal  and  its  shelL  He  introduced  some  observa- 
tions on  the  complete  or  incomplete  state  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  spiral  cone  *  of  the  shell,  and  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  foot,  under  the  neck  or  under  the  belly  of  the  Gastro- 
pods. His  views  were  limited  to  the  terrestrial  and  fluvia- 
tile  MoUusks,  or '  Musculites,*  as  he  calls  them,  and  sub- 
divides them  into  ordera  almost  as  numerous  as  his  genera, 
among  which  we  find  Helicolimax,  forming  the  passage 
between  the  Limaces  and  the  Helices, 

The  work  of  M.  Bosc,  in  the  supplements  to  Buflbn 
(Det.,  1802),  may  be  considered  as  rather  of  a  retrograde 
character,  for  it  still  clung  to  the  system  of  Linn»us  as 
amended  by  Bruguidre ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
already  made,  we  find  himrn^^vring  to  the  terms  MoUtu- 
emu  WormM  and  Tettaceous  IVoma,  as  designating  the 
Naked  and  Testaceous  Mollusca.  His  divisions  were  nearly 
those  of  Bruguidre.  though  he  adopted  the  new  subdivisions 
which  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  had  established,  and  appeara  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  value  of  those  innovations.  Bosc 
was  an  observer,  and  had  studied  many  of  the  MoUusea  in 
a  living  state.  He  established  many  new  facts  and  some 
new  genera. 

In  1803  appeared  the  Prodromus  of  the  work  of  Drapar- 
naud,  which  was  not  published  till  alter  his  death  in  1808* 
on  the  Terrestrial  and  Flmiatile  Mollusca  of  France.  This 
work  is  conceived  and  executed  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  with  rational  views  of  a  natural  system  of  classification. 
He  abandoned  the  arbitrary  method  of  LinnsDus,  and  re- 
turned to  the  principle  proposed  by  RIaumur  (1711)  in  his 
*  Memoir  on  the  Progressive  Motions  of  Shells,'  making  Ifis 
classification  that  of  Cuvier. 

The*  Natural  History  of  Mollusca,'  for  Sonnini's  edition 
of  Buffbn,  was  hardly  commenced  by  Denys  de  Montfbrt, 
and  almost  entirely  executed  by  M.  de  Roissy.  The  classi- 
fication is  carried  out  on  the  principles  of  Cuvier,  but  the 
author  differa  from  Cuvier  on  some  pdnts,  as,  for  instance, 
in  thinking  that  the  section  of  the  Anodons  ought  not  im- 
mediately to  follow  that  of  the  Oysters,  and  that  the  aper- 
ture which  Cuvier  regarded  as  anterior  in  Biphora  was  really 
posterior — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  MM. 
Bosc,  P6ron,  De  Blainville,  Chamisso,  and  Kuhl.  In  this 
work  the  analogy  of  the  Polythalamous  or  chambered  shells 
is  pointed  out  M.  de  Roissy  appean  to  have  perceived  the 
passage  from  the  Univalve  to  the  Bivalve  MoUusks  by 
means  of  the  PatelUp,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  placed  Aspergillum  near  to  Hstulana,  a  position  which 
it  still  holds. 

M«  Dnm^ril,  in  1806,  published  in  his  'Zook>gie  Aiial| 
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tique  *  a  classification  of  Mollusca  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  M.  Dum^ril  divides  the  Mollusca  into  five  orders  : 
Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  Acephala,  and  Bra- 
chiopoda.  The  principal  novelties  in  this  publication  were 
a  division  of  the  Gasteropoda,  according  to  their  organs  of 
respiration,  into  three  families — Dermobranchiatay  Stphono' 
hranchiata,  and  Adelobranchiata — whicli  correspond  nearly 
to  the  three  divisions  established  on  the  structure  of  the 
shell ;  and  a  separation  of  the  Brachiopoda  as  a  distinct 
order. 

In  1808  Denys  de  Montfort  published  his  Univalves 
Cloisonnees,  and  in  1810  the  second  volume  of  his  Conchy- 
liolo^e  Systematique,  containing  the  Univalves  no7i  Cloi- 
sonnces.  His  genera  are  very  numerous,  and  not  many  of 
them  are  retained  at  present  by  zoologists,  though  they  are 
for  the  most  part  neatly  defined.  His  method  is  only  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  the  Univalves;  but  his  primary 
division  rests  upon  the  number  of  valves,  and  is  separated 
into  Univalves,  Multivalves,  and  Bivalves,  as  in  the  systems 
of  the  older  conchologists.  He  differs  however  in  restrict- 
ing the  term  MtUtivalves  to  shells  made  up  of  several 
united  pieces,  without  any  solution  of  continuity ;  whilst  he 
applies  the  term  Dissivalves  to  shells  made  up  of  many 
pieces,  but  not  coherent  nor  adherent  to  each  other,  as 
Teredo,  Fistulana,  Balantis,  &c. 

Oken,  in  1810,  read  to  the  society  of  Gottingen  a  paper 
upon  the  knowledge  of  Mollusca  apart  from  their  shells  and 
upon  a  natural  classification  established  upon  this  basis; 
and  carried  out  this  principle  in  his 'Manual  of  Nat  Hist.,* 
published  at  Jena  in  1816.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
do  more  than  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  work,  which 
he  will  find  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  principle  of  arrangement,  and  there  is  some- 
what too  much  of  change  of  name  about  his  genera,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  really  new;  nor  can  we  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  work  of  M.  Rafinesque  (Palermo, 
1814).  About  the  year  1816  much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  Aggregated  Mollusca  by  Lesueur,  Desmarest,  and  above 
all  by  Uie  great  Savigny,  and  in  1817  M.  de  Blainville  first 
made  known  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  he  after- 
wards carried  out  to  its  completion,  and  to  which  we  shall 
call  attention  in  the  proper  place.  The  systems  of  Goldfuss 
and  Ranzani  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1820,  the  first  at 
Nuremberg  and  the  second  at  Bologna ;  the  first  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  the  labours  of  those  malacolo- 
gists  who  had  embraced  the  natural  system ;  and  the  basis  of 
the  second,  as  far  as  the  Cirrhipeds  are  concerned,  rests  on 
the  structure  of  the  shell  and  its  operculum  without  regard 
to  the  animal,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  acephalous  mol- 
lusks,  does  little  more  than  give  new  denominations  to  the 
four  sections  of  that  division. 

M.  de  F^russac  (the  son)  divided  (1819)  the  Mollusca 
into  two  grand  sections,  the  Cephalous  and  the  Acepha- 
lous. 

Cephalous  Mollusca. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes— Cephalopods,  Ptero- 
pods,  and  Gastropods. 

The  first  class,  Cephalopods,  contained  the  two  orders. 
Decapods  and  Octopods,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Leach.  This  class  in  the  system  of  De  Fdrussac  embraces 
all  the  naked  cephalopods  and  all  the  animals  with  multi- 
locular  shells ;  but  was  subsequently  considerably  modified 
in  a  joint  work  with  M.  d'Orbigny. 

The  second  class,  Pteropods,  which  originally  consisted  of 
the  families  Hyalsese,  Limacinse,  the  Clios,  the  Pneumo- 
derms,  and  the  Phyllirhoes,  also  underwent  considerable 
changes  in  a  subsequent  and  joint  work  with  M.  Rang. 

The  third  class,  Gastropods,  are  divided  into  the  following 
orders  and  suborders: — 1.  Nudibranchians  (Anthrobran- 
chians  and  Polybranchians).  2.  Inferobranchians  (Philli- 
dians  and  Semi-phillidians).  3.  Tectibranchians.  4.  Pul- 
monians  without  an  operculum  (Geophilians,  Gehydrophy- 
lians,  and  Hygrophilians).  5.  Operculated  Pulmonians. 
6.  Pectinibranchians  (Pomastomes,  Hemipomastomes,  Apo- 
mastomes,  and  Adeloderms).  7.  Scutibranchians  Ormiers, 
(Haliotis,  &c.),  Calyptracians,  Heteropods.  8.  Cyclobran- 
chians  (Chismobranchians  and  Polyplaxiphores). 
Acephalous  Mollusca. 

These  are  divided  into  four  classes — Cirripedes,  Braehio- 
pods,  Lamellibranchians,  and  Tuniciers. 

The  first,  Cirripedes,  is  divided  into  the  orders— Sessile 
CirripedeB  and  Pedunculated  Cirripedes. 


The  second,  Brachiopods^  contains  the  three  familiei 
Lingulidae,  Terebratulidse,  and  Cranidae. 

The  third,  Lamellibranchians^  comprehends  five  orden- 
the  Ostraceans,  Mytilaceans,  Benetiers  (Tridacna  and  H9- 
popus),  the  Cardiaceans,  and  the  Enferm^  (Myida>,  Sofe- 
nidsB,  Pholida^,  and  TubicolidsD). 

The  fourth,  Tuniciers,  consists  of  the  two  orders  Tefhid 
Ascidians  (Tethidce  and  the  Pyrosomes)  and  Thalid  im- 
dians  (Biphora,  &c.). 

In  England  Dr.  Leach  had  been  active  in  introdoeiii|t 
natural  system,  as  appears  from  his  published  papcr^a^ 
scriptions,  and  works.  He  had  it  in  contemplation  toptfc. 
lish  a  general  history  of  English  Mollusca;  buttheaatf 
distressing  of  maladies  deprived  zoology  of  one  of  iti  noil 
zealous  cultivators,  and  the  work  has  never  appeared. 

Mr.  Gray  (John  Edward)  published  in  the  LondmMeU' 
cal  Repository  (1821),  his  system*  which  dindei  lb 
Mollusca  (taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  wm 
seven  classes. 

The  first,  Antliobrachiophora  (Cephalopods)  eouvfi  «f 
three  orders— Anosteophora,  SepisDphora,  and  Nntihh 
phora. 

The  second,  Gasteropodophora,  is  divided  into  thne  nib- 
classes— Pn^umo^oitcAfai  Cryptobrcmcki'a,  and  Qfm» 
bronchia. 

The  first  of  these  subclasses  contains  two  orders— AUs- 
pneumona  and  Phaneropneumqna.  The  second  mhii 
nine  orders— the  Ctenobranchia,  which  are  divided  mtofk 
sections  by  the  application  of  a  new  principle,  vis.  Ae  6qi 
of  the  operculum :  the  Trachelpbranchia ;  the  Moaoflwi^ 
branchia;  the  Notobranchia ;  the  Chismatohrancliia:  As 
Dicranobranchia ;  the  Cyclobranchia ;  the  Pblyplaeo|iliiiii; 
and  the  Dipleurobranchia.  The  third  cictss  consists  of  t«t 
orders — Pygobranchia  and  Polybranchia. 

Mr.  Gray's  third  class,  Gasteropterophora^  ooiremiii 
with  the  Hetcropoda  of  Lamarck,  and  is  similar  tolLde 
Blainville*s  order  Nucleobranchiata. 

The  fourth  class,  Stomatopterophora,  corresponding  vith 
the  Pteropoda,  contains  two  orders,  Pterohranchia  ana  Die 
tyliobrancbia. 

The  fifth  class,  Saccophora  (Tuniciers  of  Lamarek),  con- 
sists of  three  orders — Holobranchia,  Tomobranchia,  and 
Diphyllobranchia. 

The  sijcth,  Conchophora,  consists  of  orders  dependine  on 
the  number  of  muscular  impressions*  and  denominated  mto 
the  form  of  the  foot,  as  Cladopoda,  Leptopoda,  Phyllopodi, 
Pogonopoda,  and  Micropoda. 

The  seventh,  Spirobrachiophora,  corresponds  with  the 
Brachiopoda. 

M.  de  Blainville,  who  in  1814  had  published  hb  int 
sketch  of  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  MaiacozoM,  » 
he  designates  the  animals  on  whic^  we  are  treating,  itiD 
further  developed  that  method  in  1817  in  his  '  Prodrooia' 
of  a  general  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Ibe 
organ  upon  which  that  arrangement  is  based  istbeofjin 
of  respiration,  and  it  was  finally  perfected  in  the  DtCbod 
which  appeared  in  his  '  Manuel  de  Malacogie,'  (162S).  We 
here  give  an  outline  of  it. 

Type. 

Malacozoa. 

Class  I.  Ophalophora. 

Order  1. 

Cryptodibranchiata. 

Family  1.  Octocera,  containing  the  genus  Octopus,  vbidi 

includes  Eledone  (Leach)  and  Ocythoe  (Rafinesque). 

Family  2.  Decacera,  including  the  genus  Loligo  (Sepiok 
and  Cranchia,  Leach.  Onychotcuthis,  LichtensL,  the  Sa|^- 
tated  Calamarics,  Pteroteuthis,  Sepioteuthis)  and  the  genen 
Sepia.    Beloptera. 

Order  2. . 
Cellulacea^ 
Family  1.  Spherulacea,  consisting  of  the  genus  MBioh 
(including  Pollontes  of  De  Montfort),  Melonia  (includinjj 
Borelis  of  De  Montfort),  Saracenaria,  and  Textulaha. 

Family  2.  Planulacea,  comprising  Renuhna,  inclodii^ 
Frondicularia  of  Defrance ;  and  Peneroplis»  including  Pta- 
nularia  of  Defrance. 

Family  3.  Nummulacea,  containing  Nummulites,  io- 
cluding  Lycophrisof  DeMontf.;  Helicites,  including  Ro- 
talites  and  Egeon  of  De  Mont ;  Siderolites,  includingTino- 
porus  and  Siderolithes  of  De  Montf. ;  (^biculina,  induding 
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Botes.  Helenis,  and  Archaias  of  the  same;  Placentula, 
iDcluding  Eponides  and  Florilus  of  the  same ;  and  Vortici- 

-  atis,  including  Themeon,  Sporilus,  and  Andromedes  of  the 
'    same. 

Order  3. 
Polythalamacea, 
E       Family  1.  Orthocerata.    Genera*  (with simple  chambers 
or  partitions),  Belemnites,  including  Callirhoe,  Hibolithes, 

■  Porodra^us,  Cetocis,  Acamas,  and  Faclites  of  De  Montf. ; 

■  CoDulana ;   Conilites,  including  Achelois,  Amimonus,  and 

-  Thalamus  of  the  same ;  Orthoceras,  including  Nodosaria 
I  (Lam.)»  Reophaz,  and  Molossus  of  De  Montf.  **  (with 
j    fiiiuous  chambers),  Baculites,  including  Tiranites  of  the 

ftme. 

FamUf  2.  Lituacea.  Genera  *  (with  simple  chambers), 
lehthyosarcolithes ;  Lituola;  Spirula,  including  Hortolus 
and  Ijtuites  of  De  Montf.,  and  Spirolina  of  Lam.  **  (with 
tiiiuous  chambers),  Hamites  and  Ammonoceratita. 

Family  3.  Cristacea.  Genera,  Crepidulina,  including 
Aalaeolus,  (kncris,  and  Periples  of  De  Montf. ;  Oreas ;  and 
Linthuris. 

Family  4.  Ammonacea.  Genera,  Discorbites ;  Scaphites ; 
Ammonites;  and  Simplegas,  including  Ammonites,  Plan u- 
litM,  and  Amaltheus  of  1%  Montf. 

Family  5.  Nautilacea.  Genera,  Orbuhtes,  including 
Aganides  and  Pelagus  of  De  Montf. ;  Nautilus,  including 
ADgulitheS,  Oceanus,  and  Bisiphytes  of  the  same ;  Polysto- 
tiia,  including  Geophonus,  Pelorus,  Elphidium,  Phone- 
M1U«  Ghrysolus,  and  Melonis  of  the  same ;  Lenticulina, 
Ineluding  Patrocles,  N onion,  Macrodites,  Robulus,  Lampas, 
Pbaimmura,  Antenor,  ClisiphonteSy  Rhinocurus,  Henon, 
•nd  Spineterules  of  the  same. 

Family  6.  Turbinacea.  Genera,  CSibicides  ;  Rotalites, 
including  Btorilus,  CidaroUus,  and  Clortalus  of  De  Montf. 

Family  7.  Turriculacea.    Genus,  Turhlites. 

Class  II.  , 

Paraoephalophora. 

Subclass  I. 

Paraoephalophora  Dioica  (Aquatic,  but  capable  of  living  for 

some  time  out  of  water). 

$1. 

Organs  of  respiration,  and  shell  non-symmetrical,  and 
•Imoat  eonstantly  turned  spirally  from  left  to  right. 

Order  1. 

SiphonolyrancMata. 

Family  1.  Siphonostomata  (Murex,  Linn.).  Genera  * 
Cno  persistent  bourrelet  on  the  right  lip),  Pleurotoma,  in- 
dadmg  Clavatula,  Lam.;  Rostellaria,  including  Hippo- 
ciireDes  of  De  Montf:  Fusus,  including  Latirus  of  De  Montf ; 
iSfltila,  including  Fulgur  of  De  Montf,  and  Melongena 
.  wad  Rapana  of  Schum. ;  Fasciolaria ;  Turbinella,  including 
nlygonum  of  Schum. ;  Triton,  including  Lotorium,  Aquil-  { 
Im^  and  Persona  of  De  Montf,  and  Struthiolaria  of  Lam. ; 
mnella,  including  Buffo  and  Apollon  of  De  Montf ;  Murex, 
Including  Brontes,  Chicoreus,  Typhis,  and  Phos  of  the 
same. 

Family  2.  Entomostomata  (Buccinum,  Linn.).  Genera^ 
(Turriculated  Entomostomes),  Cerithium,  including  Ver- 
tagus  of  Schum.;  Triphora  or  Tristoma  of  DeSnayes; 
N?rin6  of  Defrance,  Potamides  of  Brongniart,  Pyrazus  of 
De  Montf,  and  Pirena  of  Lam.;  Melanopsis;  Planaxis; 
Sobula.  **  (Turbinaceous  Entomostomes,  or  those  whose 
niire  is  moderately  elongated  and  rarely  subturriculated), 
Terebra;  Bbuma ;  Buccinum,  including  Alectrion  and  Cy- 
«iops  of  De  Montf,  and  Nassa  of  Lam.  ***  (Ampullaceous 
Bntomostomes,  or  those  whose  shell  is  in  general  globuloseX 
Harpa ;  Dolinm,  including  Perdix  of  De  Montf ;  Cassidaria, 
including  Oniscia  of  Sowerby ;  Cassis ;  Ricinula,  including 
Sistrum  of  De  Montf;  Cancellaria;  Purpura,  including 
Ifonoceios  of  De  Montf  ****  (Patteloid  Entomostomes,  or 
iliose  whose  shell  is  in  its  totality  very  wide,  very  flat,  with 
a  spire  but  little  marked,  and  no  columella),  Concholepas. 

Family  3.  Angyostomata.  Genera  *  (an  operculum), 
Strombus,  including  Pteroceras  of  Lam.;  Conus,  including 
Rhomhns*  Cylinder,  RoUus,  and  Hermes  of  De  Montf  ** 
(no  operculum),  Terebellum,  including  Seraphs  of  De 
Montf.;  Oliva;  Ancillaria;  Mitra,t  including  Turns  of 
J}e  Montf ;  Imbricaria  of  Schum«»  and  Conodlix  of  Swain- 

*  t  Mr.Qra7aMandlLdtBlaiiivtttetiwttlimwMftinaUj,]ioniy.op«ia^ 
kmiaUilsiMni.  / 


son ;  Yolttta,  including  Turbinellus  of  Oken  and  Cynibium 
of  De  Montf ;  Margmella,  including  Volvaria  of  Lam. ; 
Peribolus;t  Cypcsea;  Ovula,  including  Calpumus,  Ulti- 
mus,  and  Radius  of  De  Montf 

Order  2. 

Asiphonobranchiata. 

Family  1.  Goniostomata  (Trochus,  Linn.).  Genera^ 
Solarium,  including  Maclurites  of  Lesueur  and  Euomphalus 
of  Sowerby ;  Trochus,  including  Infundibulum,  Phorus, 
Calcar,  Tectus,  Telescopium  and  Cantharidus  of  De  Montf, 
and  Rotella  of  Lam. 

Family  2.  Cricostomata  (Turbo,  Linn.).  Genera,  Turbo, 
including  d^anculus  and  Meleagris  of  De  Montf :  Labio 
of  Oken,  Monodonta  of  Lam.,  and  Liitorina  of  De  Ferussac; 
Pleurotomarium ;  Delphinula,  including  Trigonostoma ; 
Turritella;  Proto;  Scalaria,  including  Aciona  of  Leach; 
Vermetus ;  Siliquaria ;  Magilus ;  Valvata ;  Cyclostoma,  in^ 
eluding  Cyclophorus  of  Do  Montf ;  and  Paludina. 

Family  3.  Ellipsostomata.  Genera,  Melania ;  Rissoa, 
including  Alvania  of  Risso ;  Phasianella;  AmpuUaria,  in- 
cluding Lanistes  of  De  Montf ;  Helicina,  including  Am- 
puUina  and  Olygira  of  Say ;  Pleurocerus,  including  Oxy- 
tr^me  of  Rafinesque. 

Family  4.  Hemicyclostoma  (Nerita,  Linn.).  Genera, 
Natica,  including  Polinices  of  De  Montf  ;  Nerita.  *  (right 
lip  dentated,  Nerita,  Lam.),  Peloronta  of  Oken  and  Ciithon 
of  De  Montf  **  (right  lip  not  toothed),  Neritina,  Lam. ; 
Velates,  De  Montf  ;  Pileolus,  Sow. ;  Septaria. 

Family  5.  Oxystoma.    Genus,  Janthina. 

Subclass  II. 
Paraoephalophora  Monoica. 

Organs  of  respiration,  and  shell,  where  it  exists,  non-sym* 
metrical. 

Order  1. 

Ptdmobranchiata. 

Family  1.  Limnacea.  G^^a, Limnea, includingRadix 
of  De  Montf  and  Omphiscola  of  Rafinesque;  Physa; 
Planorbis. 

Family  2.  Auriculacea  (Voluta,  pars,  Linn).  Genera^ 
Pedipes,  including  Tornatella}  and  Conovulus,  Lam.; 
Auricula,  including  Scarabus  of  De  Montf,  Carychium 
of  Mull.,  and  Phytia  of  Gray;  Pyramidella.J 

Family  3.  Limacinea  (Helix,  Linn.,  terrestrial).  *  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  elevated  into  a  roll  (bourrelet)  and  not 
a  buckler;  a  shell).  Genera,  Succinea,  including  Amphl- 
buUmus,  Lam.;  Bulimus,  including  Bulimulus,  Leach; 
Achatina,  including  Liguus  and  Polyphemus  of  De  Monff ; 
Clausilia ;  Pupa,  including  Chondrus  of  Cuvier,  Gibbus  of 
De  Montf,  Vertigo  of  Miill.,  and  Partula  of  De  F6russ.; 
Tomogeres  (Anostoma,  Lam.) ;  Helix  *  (circumference  of 
the  shell  constantly  carinated  or  subcarinated  at  all  ages* 
CarocoUa,  Lam.),  including  Iberus,  Caracolus,  Acavus,  and 
Zonites  of  De  Montf.,  and  Helicella  of  Lam.  **  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  buckler;  shell 
null  or  nearly  membranous),  Helicolimax,  including  Heli 
carion  of  De  F6russ. ;  Testacella ;  Parmacella ;  Limacella ; 
Limax,  including  Arion  of  De  FIruss. ;  Philomique  and 
Eum^le  of  Rafin. ;  Onchidium,  including  Veronicella  of  De 
Blainv. 

Order  2. 

ChismobranchiaUL 

Coriocella ;  Sigaretus ;  Crvptostoma ;  Oxinoe ;  Stomatella  ;|| 
ana  Velutina. 
Order  3. 
Monopleurobranchiata, 
Family  1.    Subaplysiacea.    Genera,  BeTthellsi ;  Pleuro- 
branchus;tt  and  Pleurobranchidium. 
Family  2.  Aplysiacea.     Genera,  Aplysia,  including  Ao- 

t  Probably  only  the  young  of  Cypm^  notwith«tonding  Adjnaon'.  obwr^ 
Hon.  that  he  had  ieen  boUi  yoonf  and  old  onea.  He.  no  doubt,  saw  Uiem  in 
various  aUites  of  growth,  during  which  the  youna  of  CypriBe  pntonvexy 
dilferent  awpecta.    Hb  flgarea  leprwent  the  young  of  a  Cypwa*. 

♦  M.delllSnviUe,  in  hla  laet  aorrectioo..  aay.  UuU  tLetoue  ToniatalUa 
ahould  be  Beparated  from  Pedipea.  becauae  Uie  type  of  tke  latter  g«Mu  U  op«r- 
culate«l,  aa  Mr.  Gray  pointed  out  to  him. 

(  Opexculaled.  according  to  Mr.  Gnj'        ^  .    ^      ..    _____  ^ 

i  Shwild  be  united,  the  orbicular  speeiaa  at  least,  with  CrrptoaUnna,  Quoy 
and Geimaid.    De BlainTille.      ^  ^  _  ^      .         . ,  .  _. 

H  M.  de  Blainvilla  thinka  ^that  Wattemi*  tod  Garritl-  -4 

GiixD«x4  betong  to  this  g«Dua. 
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teon  of  Oken;  Dolabella;  Bursatella;  Notarchus;  and 
Elysm. 

ramily  3.  Patellotdea.  Genera^  Umbrella  (Acardo  of 
Megerle);  Sipbonaria;  andTylodina. 

nunily  4.  Akera.  Genera,  Bulla,  including  Aplustre  of 
Sebum,  and  Atys  and  Scaphander  of  De  Montf. ;  Bellero- 
phui;   Bulisa;  Lobaria;    Sonnctus;   Gasteroptera ;  and 


}2. 

Order  1. 

Aporobranchiaia. 

Family  1 .  Tbecosomata.     Genera,  Hyal»a ;    Cleodora, 

including  Yaginella  of  Daudin  and  Styliola  of  Lesueur ; 

CymbuUa,  including  Argivora  of  Lesueur ;  and  Pyrgo. 

Family  2.  Gymnosomata.     Genera,  Clio,  including  Clio- 
ditet,  Quoy,  and  Graim. ;  and  Pneumoderma. 
Family  3.  Psilosomata.    Genus,  Pbylliroe 

Order  2. 
Pblybranchiata, 
Family  1.  Tetracerata.     Genera,  Glaucus;    Laniogerus; 
Tergipes;  Cavolina;  Eolida;  Dermatobrancbus;  and  Pla- 
Gobrancbus. 

Family  2.  Dicerata.  Genera,  Scyllsea ;  Tritonia ;  and 
Tetbyg. 

Order  3. 

Cyclobranchiata. 

Genera,  Doris,  including  Polycera  of  Cuv. ;  Oncbidoris ; 
and  Peronia* 

Ord^r  4. 

Inferobranchiaia, 
Genera^  Pbyllidia  and  Linguella. 
Order  5. 
Nucleobranchiata. 
Family  1.  Noctopoda.     Genera,  Pterotracbea,  including 
Firola,   iPiroloides  and  Sagitella  of  Lesueur;    and  Can- 
naria. 

Family  2.  Pteropoda.  Genera,  Atlanta,  Spiratella,  and 
Argonauta. 

Subclass  in. 

Paracepbalopbora  Hermaphrodita  (Patella,  Linn.). 

}1. 

Organs  of  respiration  and  shell  symmetrical. 

Order  1. 

Cirrhobranchiata, 
OenuSf  Dentaltum,  including  Entale  of  Defr. 
Order  2. 
Cervicobranchiata. 

Family  1.  Retifera.  Ge^iu^  Patella,  including  Helcion 
of  De  Montf. 

Family  2.  Brancbifera.  Genera  Fissurella ;  Emarginula, 
including  Rimula  of  Defrance ;  and  Parmopborus. 

§2. 
Organs  of  respiration  and  shell  non-symmetrical. 
Order  3. 
ScuHbranchiata, 
Family  L    Otidea.   Genera,  Haliotis,  including  Padollus 
of  De  Montf,  and  Stomatia  of  Lam. ;  and  Ancylus. 

Family  2.  Calyptracea.  Genera,  Crepidula ;  Calyptrsa; 
Capulus ;  Hipponyx ;  and  Notrema. 

Qass  IIL 
Acepbalopbora. 

Order  1. 
hilUobranchiaUL 

}1. 

Shell  symmetrical. 

Gmara^  Lingula,  Terebratula,   including   Pentamerus* 

Spbrifbr,  and  Productus,  Sow.,  Strygocepb^us,  Defr.,  and 

Magas;Thecidea;  Stropbomena;  Pacbytes;  Diancbora;and 

Podopsis. 

}2. 
Shell  non'symmetrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent 
Geftera,  Orbicula,  including  Diacina»  Lam.;  and  Crania. 


Family   1. 


Class  L 

Nematopoda. 

Lepadicea.    Genera,  Lepas ; 


Order  2. 
Rudista. 
Getiera,  Soberulitcs;  Hippurites;  Radiolites;  Birottrites; 
including  lodamia  of  Defr.;  and  Calceola. 

Order  3. 
Lamellibranchiata. 

Family  1.  Ostracea.  Genera,  Anomia;  Placuna;  Hir- 
pax ;  Ostrea ;  and  Gryphtea. 

Family  2.  Subostracea  (Ostrea,  Linn.).  Genera,  Oitm; 
Spondylus ;  Plicatula ;  Hiunites ;  Pecten,  including  Ami- 
stum  and  Pandora  of  Megerle,  and  Neithca  of  Drouet, 
Pedum ;  and  Lima. 

Family  3.  Margarilacea.  Genera,  Vulsella;  MalleJi; 
Perna ;  Crenatula;  Inoceramus ;  Gatillus;  Pulvinites;  (kr- 
villia ;  and  Avicula,  including  Margaritiphora  of  Megerle, 
Margarita,  Leach,  Meleagrina,  Lam. 

Family  4.  Mytilacea.  Genera,  Mytilus,  including  Ib- 
diola  and  Lithodomus  (Lithopbaga  of  Megerle) ;  Piniia. 

Family  5.  Polyodonta,  or  Arcacea( Area,  Linn.).  Genera, 
Area,  including  Trisis  of  Oken,  and  Cucalla*a  of  Lam.; 
Pectunculus ;  and  Nucula. 

Family  6.  Submytilacea.  *  (species  with  an  epidermis  j 
and  nacreous ;  freshwater^.  Genera,  Anodonta,  indudinf  . 
Berpolis,  Leach,  Iridina,  Lam.,  Dipsas  of  Leach,  Alasmi«»- 
donta  of  Say,  and  Cristaria  of  Sebum. ;  Unio,  indudiof 
Hyria  and  Castalia  of  Lam.  *  *  (species  vitbout  aa 
evident  epidermis^  not  nacreous,  and  more  or  less  pec- 
tinated; marine).  Cardita,  including  Vcnericardia  sod 
Cypricardia  of  Lam. 

Family  7.  Chamacea.  *  (shell  irregular).  Geun, 
Chama,  including  Chamostrca  of  De  Roissy;  Dicttas, 
Etheria.'*'  *  *  (sliell  regular).  Tridacna,  including  Hip- 
popus ;  Isocardia;  Trigonia,  including  Opis  of  Defr. 

Family  8.  Concbacea.  $  1.  Regular  Concbacea  with 
lateral  distant  teeth.  Genera,  Cardiura,  including  Hemi- 
cardium ;  Donax,  including  Capsa,  Lam. ;  Tellina,includiag 
Tellinides,  Lam. ;  Lucina,  including  I^ripes  of  VoM,  Am- 
phidesma  of  Lam.,  Fimbria  of  Megerle,  0>rbis  of  Cuv. ; 
Cyclas,  including  Cornea,  Corbicula,  and  Pisum  of  Me- 
gerle, Cyrena  and  Galatha^a  of  Lam. ;  Cyprina;  Maclra;aud 
Erycina.  $  2.  Regular  Concbacea  without  lateral  distant 
teeth.  Crassatella;  Venus,  including  Arthemis  of  Poli, 
Venus,  Cytberosa,  and  Crassina  of  Lam.  (Astarte  of  So«* 
erby,  Nicania,  Leach),  Triquetra  of  De  Blainv.,  and  Mi- 
coma  of  Leach.  ^  3.  Irregular  Concbacea ;  Venerupic,  in- 
cluding Rupellaria  of  Fl.  de  Bell.,  and  Petricola  cf  Lim.; 
Coralliophaga ;  Clotho ;  and  Ungulina. 

Family  9.    Pyloridea.    $  1.  Ligament  internal.    Gentry 

*  Corbula;  Spbsena;  Ostcodesma,  including  Rupicoia  of 
Fl.  de  Bell.;  Thracia;   Hemicyclostoma ;    and  Anatini. 

♦  *  Mya,  including  Erodona  of  Daudin ;  Lutricob,  iD- 
eluding  Ligula  of  Leach,  and  Lutraria  of  Lam.  }  2.  Ligi- 
ment  external  and  convex.  Psamraocola,  including  Ymr 
mobia  and  Psaromotea  of  Lam. ;  Soletellina;  SanguinplanB; 
Solecurtus ;  Solen ;  Solemya ;  Gh'cimera,  includioff  Myo- 
concha?;  Panopa^a;  Saxicava;  Byssomva;  RhomMidn; 
Hiatella,  including  Biapholius  of  Leach;  Gastrochsoi; 
Clavagella ;  and  Aspergillum. 

Family  10.  Adesmacea.  Genera,  Pholas,  including  Ma^ 
tesia  of  Leach;  Teredina;  Teredo;  Fistulana;  and  S^^aria. 

Order  4. 
Heterobranchiata, 
Family  1.  Ascidiacea  ( Ascidia,  Linn.).  Tribe  1.  SimpSe 
Ascidians.  Genera,  Ascidia ;  Bipapillaria ;  Fodia.  Tribe  i 
Aggregated  Ascidians,  Pyura ;  Distoma,  including  Sigel- 
lina  of  Savign. ;  Botryllus,  including  Diazoma  and  Poly- 
clina  of  Savien.,  and  Polycyclus  and  Botryllus  of  Lam.; 
Synoicum,  including  EnooDlium,  Didermum,  and  ApUdinn 
of  Savign.,  and  Pulmonella  of  Lam. 

Family  2.  Salpacea.  Tribe!.  Simple  Salpians.  Ge- 
nera, Salpa,  including  the  genera  Monophore  and  Tvofir 
rienne  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Tribe  2.  Aggregated  Sal* 
pians,  Pyrosoma. 

Sub-type. 

MaLK  NTOZOA&I  A. 


Gymnolepaik 


t  H  de  BUioTilt*.  in  hit  eorrccUoat,  alknrs  that  Ethena  frill  c 
ttiMkr  the  SubmyUlacca,  occcnliog  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Soyttby. 
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incuding  Olion  and  Cineras  of  Leach;  Pentalepas,  in- 
cluding Pentalasmis  and  PoUicipes  of  Leach;  PdlyleiMW, 
including  Scalpellum  of  Loach  ;  and  Litholepas. 

Family  2.  Balanidea.  (Balanus,  Brug.).  *  (operculum 
articulated,  and  more  or  less  vertical).  Genera,  Balanus, 
including  Acasta  of  Leach;  Ochthosia;  Conia,  including 
Asemus  of  Ranzani ;  Creusia,  including  Pyrgoma  of  Savign. ; 
and  Chthalamus.  *  *  (operculum  not  articulated,  and 
more  or  less  horizontal).  Coronula,  including  Chelonobia  of 
Leach,  dJetopira  and  Diadema  of  Ranzani,  and  Tubicinella 
of  Lam. 

Class  IL 

PoLYPLAXiPHORA.    (Chiton,  Linn.) 

Genera,  Chiton,  including  Chitonellus  of  Lam.>  and  Chi- 
tonellus  of  De  Blainv. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
systems  of  Schumacher,  Latrcillc,  and  Rang,  though  they 
will,  the  latter  especially,  which  is  in  many  respocls  a  happy 
combination  of  the  systems  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  De 
Blainville,  with  some  alterations,  well  repay  the  student  for 
their  perusal. 

The  organization  of  the  animals  above  treated  of  will 
be  found  under  the  titles  Cephalopoda,  Conxhifera. 
Gasteropoda,  and  other  ai'ticlcs  relating  to  them  in  this 
work. 

MALACONOTUS.    [Shrikes.] 

MALACOPTERY'GII,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  second 
gpreat  division,  or  order,  of  osseous  Fishes,  the  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  being 
soft  and  cartilaginous ;  exhibiting  minute  articulations  and 
often  divided  into  small  fibres  at  their  extremities.  It  fre- 
quently happens  however  that  the  anterior  ray  of  the  dorsal 
(Tr  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  hard  and  bony,  a  character  ob- 
servable in  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  Siluridee  and  in 
many  belonging  to  other  families. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  fishes  of  this  order  have  the 
scales  formed  of  simple  lamina)  and  with  smooth  margins ; 
in  this  respect  difiermg  from  the  species  of  the  Percidee, 
8ci(Bnid€e,  &c.,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  scales  are  pecti- 
nated or  serrated.  The  Pleuronectidce,  or  Flat-^hes, 
however,  present  the  latter  structure  of  scale ;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  are  placed  in  the  Malacopterygii.  M. 
Agassiz  on  this  account  removes  this  group  to  another 
section,  and  he  also  arranges  the  SiluricUe  in  another 
group,  owing  to  the  structure  of  their  scales.     [SiLuaiDiS.] 

The  Midacoptery^ii  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
First,  the  Abdominales,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  situ- 
ated in  the  abdomen,  far  behind  the  pectorals.  In  the 
second  section  {Subbrachiales)  the  ventral  fins  are  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvis  is  sus- 
pended to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  In  the  third  section 
iApodes)  the  ventrals  are  wanting. 

The  section  Abdominales  contains  the  following  families. 
1.  Cyprinid^^f  or  fishes  allied  to  tho  Carp;  such  as  Barbel, 
Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Roacli,  &c.  2.  Esocidie,  of  which 
the  common  Pike  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  3.  Silu- 
rid^B,  a  family  of  which  there  are  no  representatives  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  well  authenticated.  4.  Salmonidie, 
or  fishes  of  the  Salmon  tribe.  5.  Clupeidcp,  of  which  we 
liave  familiar  examples  in  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White-bait, 
Pilchard,  Shad.  &c. 

The  section  Subbrachiales  contains  the  families  Gadid^e 
(Cod-fish,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Lincj,  &c.) ;  the  IHeuronec- 
iidifft  or  Flat-fishes,  such  as  the  Flounder,  Halibut,  Sole, 
&c. ;  the  Discoboli,  of  which  family  the  common  Lump- 
fish  will  furnish  an  example  ;  and  finally  tho  EcJieneididte, 
containing  the  species  of  Remora. 

The  third  section,  Apodes,  contains  the  Eels,  Lauce- 
ilshes,  &c. 

MALACORHYNCHUS.    [Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1 79.] 

MALA(X)'STRACA  (MaXaKuarpaKa),  a  term  employed 
by  Aristotle  to  designate  the  Crustacea  generally,  but  con- 
fined by  Dr.  Leach  in  his  arrangement  to  the  second  order 
of  the  class. 

The  Malacostraca  of  Leach  are  divided  into  three  tribes. 

1.  Brachyuri,  including  the  families  Canceridso  and 
OxyrhynchidflB. 

2.  Macrouri,  including  the  families  Paguridse,  Palinu- 
ridce,  Astacido;,  and  Squillidae. 

3.  Gasteruri,  including  the  families  Gnathi4}»,  Gamma- 
ridao,  (Doropbiido),  CaprellidsD,  and  ApseudiidsB. 

MALACCyTA,  Schumacher's  name  for  a  genus  of  Cir- 
xbipcds,  Otion  of  Leach. 


MALACOZO'A,  or  MALACOZO'ARIA.  [Malaco- 
logy, p.  322] 

MA'LAGA  (the  MaXfluca  of  Strabo,  156,  Casaub.),  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spain,  is 
situated  in  36^  45'  N.  lat.  and  4°  30'  W.  long.,  in  tho  bight 
of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Inland  from 
the  city  extends  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  called  La  Hoya, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  Guadalmedina, 
a  mere  brook  in  summer,  but  in  winter  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable volume,  enters  the  sea  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  city. 

Malaga  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  eight  or  nine  centuries  B.C.  by  the  Phcenicians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  *  Malcha,'  or  *  royal,'  to  intimato  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  it.  But  of  this  high  anti- 
quity there  is  no  evidence.  W.  Humboldt  {Priifung  de* 
Untersuchungen  uber  die  Urbewohner  Hispaniens,  &c. 
says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  and  signifies  the 
'  side  of  a  mountain.'  It  was  possessed  successively  by  the 
Carthaginians;  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  *  Malaca,* 
and  made  it  a  municipium  and  confederate  city ;  by  the 
Golbs,  and  by  the  Arabs.  For  the  first  three  centuries  of 
tho  Moslem  domination  in  Spain,  Malaga  was  subject  to  the 
caliphs  of  Cordoba;  but  on  the  disruption  of  that  caliphat 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  petty  sovereign  after  another, 
till  it  was  annexed,  early  in  the  thirteenth  amtury,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gianada.  In  1487  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  three 
months,  during  which  the  citizens  endured  the  severest 
horrors  of  famine. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  under  all  the  nations  who  have 
possessed  it,  Malaga  has  been  renowned  for  its  commerce. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  the  only  flourishing  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  Its  imports  are  brosS-cloths,  cottons, 
laces,  spices,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Its  exports  are  much 
more  considerable,  and  amount  on  the  yearly  average  to  more 
than  4,000,000  dollars,  or  about  1,000,000/.  sterUng.  They 
consist  principally  of  wine  and  fruits;  the  former,  which  was 
once  well  known  in  England  as  '  mountain,'  is  now  almost 
wholly  consumed  by  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America ; 
the  latter  are  chiefly  fresh  grapes  and  raisins,  vast  quan- 
tities of  which  reach  the  English  market,  together  with 
some  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  other  exports 
are  brandy,  oil,  safi*ron,  vermicelli,  barilla,  and  soap,  which 
is  the  only  manufacture  of  Malaga  worthy  of  mention. 

Malaga  at  present  contains  about  62,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  was  much  more  populous  in  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  wretchedly  paved, 
and  not  very  clean,  the  city  has  a  gay  and  cheerful  aspect, 
as  the  exteriors  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  or  stained 
a  yellow-ochre  colour.  Many  of  the  roofs  are  flat,  as  in 
the  East,  and  are  surmounted  by  miradores,  or  square 
towers  with  open  galleries,  where  the  citizens  enjoy  the 
cool  sea-breezes.  Tho  city  is  divided  into  six  parishes, 
and  has  several  colleges  and  public  hospitals,  an  iron- 
foundry  of  very  recent  erection,  and  a  tobacco-factory  where 
700  persons  are  daily  employed  in  making  cigars.  Thero 
were  also  twenty-four  convents,  hut  these  were  suppressed 
in  1 83o.  Malaga  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  possesses  a  cathe- 
dral, a  light  and  handsome  building  in  the  Greco- Gothic 
style;  it  is  nearly  400  feet  long,  IS'O  broad,  125  in  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
steeple  270  feet  high.  It  contains  few  pictures  of  merit, 
but  has  some  good  specimens  of  the  coloured  wooden  sta- 
tuary in  which  the  Spaniards  excel.  The  alameda,  or  public 
promenade,  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  flanked  by  private  mansions  of  great  splendour.  The 
harbour  of  Malaga  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  fleet ;  it  is  protected  on  the  east  by  a  massy  stone 
mole,  five  furlongs  in  length,  terminated  by  a  handsome 
lighthouse.  Few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  now  exist 
in  Malaga;  those  of  Moorish  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  are  interspersed  through  the  city  in  gateways,  towers, 
walls,  houses,  and  fragments  of  mosoucs.  But  the  grand 
boast  of  Malaga  is  the  Moorish  enstie,  built  in  1279,  and 
covering  the  slope  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  cast  of  the 
city.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  into  the  lower 
castle,  or  alcazaba,  and  the  upper,  or  gibralfaro,  so  called 
by  the  Moors  ftom  a  Roman  pharos  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  whole  displays  in  its 
ruinous  condition  the  eff*ects  of  the  Christian  artillery  in  the 
siege  of  1487. 

Malaga  enjoys  a  serene  and  delightful  climate,  with  a 
peculiarly  dry  and  unclouded  atmosphere.    Provisbns  i 
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abundant  and  cheap.  The  citizens  are  gay,  courteous,  and 
hospitable ;  and  the  females  are  renowned  throughout  Spain 
for  their  grace  and  beaujy,  sprightliness  and  humour.  The 
lower  orders  of  Malagueiios  are  indolent,  thievish,  revenge- 
ful, and  prone  to  commit  assassination.  Malaga  gave  birth 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  Ibn  Beithar,  the  naturalist,  the 
Pliny  of  the  Arabians. 

(Fonz,  Viage  de  Espafia;  Cruz,  ?la^e  de  Espana;  La- 
hordc,  Jtincraire  Descriptif  de  PE^jo^ne;  Carter's  Journey 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Townsend's  Spain;  Conde's 
Ahdris  and  Historia  de  los  Arabes  en  Esj)ana.  Tliis  account 
of  Malaga  is  principally  from  personal  observation.) 

M  ALAGRIDA.    [J  esuits.] 

MA'LALA,  JOHN  (called  also  Malela,  or  Malalas,  or 
Malelas),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  18  books,  which  extends  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  must  have  been  alive  after  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions  the  number  of  years 
which  that  emperor  reigned.  Hody,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  Oxford  eflition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to  show  that  he 
lived  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
troverted by  Jortin,  Gibbon.  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf,  who 
maintain  that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

Malala  is  a  Syriac  word,  signifying  *  orator,'  or  *  rheto- 
rician.' He  is  also  called  John  of  Antioch ;  but  he  must 
not  be  confouiuled  with  the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote 
a  chronicle,  extracts  from  which  have  been  preseiTed  in  a 
work  of  Constantino  Porphyrogennetus,  *  On  Virtues  and 
Vices.' 

The  chronicle  of  Malala  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Oxford,  1691,  under  the  superintendence  of  Chilmead,  who 
died  however  before  the  work  was  published.  Hody  pre- 
fi.\cd  a  dissertation  to  that  edition  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Malala ;  and  Bentley  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Mill,  in  which  he  corrected  numerous  passag«s.  Bentley's 
letter  to  Mill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bentley's  *  Emen- 
dationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias,'  Camb., 
1713.  The  chronicle  was  also  published  at  Venice  in  1 733 ; 
but  the  best  edition  isby  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn,  1831),  which 
contains  the  notes  of  Chilmead  and  Hody,  as  well  as  Bent- 
ley's  letter  to  Mill. 

(Hody's  Prolegomena ;  DindorTs  Preface.) 

MALARN,  LAKE  OF.    [Swkden.] 

MALATIA  (or  more  correctly  Malatiyah),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  38**  25'  N.  lat.  and  38**  20'  E.  long.,  is  built  in 
a  fine  plain,  about  Ij  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
About  six  mdes  south-west  of  it  is  the  town  of  Asp^i,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Malatiyah  retire  for  the  seven 
summer  months,  returning  for  the  five  winter  months  to 
Malatiyah.  These  towns,  which  may  be  considered  as  one, 
contained  in  1836, 3923  families,  2800  of  which  were  Turkish 
and  1123  Armenian.  The  town  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous, but  plague,  cholera,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Kurds 
have  greatly  reduced  it.  Aspuzi  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  in  a  forest  of  fruit-trees.  Malatiyah  is  in  a  plain, 
which  at  present  is  nearly  reduced  to  an  uncultivated  state. 
The  antient  walls  are  in  ruins,  and  in  most  parts  have  fallen 
down ;  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance,  and  the  shops 
in  the  bazar  are  mere  mud-stalls.  There  are  two  well  built 
mosques  and  two  caravanserais,  all  in  the  Persian  style  of 
architecture.  Malatiyah  derives  its  present  importance 
only  from  its  being  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  Sivas  to  Diar-bekr  and  Mozul,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  (Brant,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Journal  J  vol.  vi.) 

MALAY  PENINSULA  constitutes  the  most  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  east.  It  is 
united  to  the  continent  at  its  northern  extremity.  Its  most 
southern  points  form  the  northern  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Singapore.  Kwi  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth 
of  ine  Tanasserim  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  its  northern  boundary  ; 
they  are  situated  near  12°  N.  lat.  Cape  Burus,  the  most 
touthern  promontory  of  Asia,  in  1®  15' N.  lat.,  and  Cape 
Roniania,  in  1^17',  constitute  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  98"  and 
104"  E.  long.  It  is  750  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
between  60  and  180  miles.  Its  surface  may  cover  an  area 
ot  about  80,000  squaro  mQes,  or  about  4000  square  miles 
less  than  that  of  Great  BriUm. 


The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-range,  wbidi  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Samroiyet  ii.e.  three  hundred  peaks) 
mountains,  which  between  12°  and  14**  N.  lat.  separate  the 
valley  of  the  Tanasserim  river  from  the  streams  which  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain,  which  in  this  part  rises 
in  numerous  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  3000  feet,  sinks 
lower  south  of  Kwi  Point,  where  it  traverses  the  isthmus  of 
Krah,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  8"  and 
12*^  N.  lat  It  appears  that  the  mountain-range  on  tbii 
long  isthmus,  though  of  moderate  elevation,  ocri  pies  to- 
getiier  with  its  oflsuts  the  whole  country  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  except  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  an  extensive 
tract  of  alluvial  land,  enclosing  the  bay  of  Chai-ya,  occurs 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due  north  and  south.  At  its 
southern  extremity,  between  8**  and  9**  N.  lat^  the  Malij 
Peninsula  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  preserves  this  direc- 
tion to  its  most  southern  point.  Between  6**  30'  and  8*  N. 
lat.  the  mountains  seem  to  be  higher  than  on  the  isthniiu, 
but  this  fact  is  not  established,  as  no  European  has  ever 
traversed  this  country.  The  tract  between  5*"  and  S^'ao' 
N.lat.  appears  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  mountaiiHnng«, 
the  peak  of  Titch  Bangsa,  opposite  the  town  of  Qaeoa, 
rising,  according  to  Crawfurd,  to  6000  feet.  The  mountaiiH 
in  this  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  leaving 
only  a  low  level  tract,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  widtk, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  swampy  and  mostly 
covered  with  jungle,  but  when  cultivated  yields  riehetoDi 
of  rice.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  level  tracts  ate  probib^ 
more  extensive,  but  the  offsets  of  the  mountains  in  soae 
parts  approach  near  the  sea-shore,  as  Cape  Pittani  and 
Rocky  Point. 

South  of  5°  N.  lat  is  the  widtet  part  of  the  peninsnli, 
which  is  about  180  miles  in  breadth.  The  interior  or  monih 
tain-region  of  this  part  is  little  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  less  elevated  than  the  country  farther  north,  and  the 
summits  of  the  hills  are  more  rounded.    The  lerel  tnct 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  widens  considerably,  being 
about  18  miles  in  breadth  north  of  4°  lat.,  and  more  than 
20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel ;  but  aloDg  the 
sea-shore  a  ftsw  isolated  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  height,  as 
Rachado  Point  and  others.    The  range  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Chinese  Sea  does  not  occupy  the  centre  cf 
the  peninsula,  but  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastera 
shores.     Tlie  level  country  along  the  Chineae  Sea  is  also, 
so  far  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  south  of  the 
town  of  Pahang,  and  contains  a  lake,  that  of  Braugb,  5^ 
miles  in  circumference.    On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
district  of  Malacca  is  an  elevated  summit,  the  Gonoor 
Leadang  of  the  natives,  and  Mount  Ophir  of  the  Pt^ 
tuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  be  4000  feet  h^ 
It  is  24  miles  from  the  Straits.    Proceeding  farther  loeth, 
the  mountains  subside  into  hills ;  but  even  along  the  Oid 
Straits,  which  divide  the  island  of  Singapore  from  the  con- 
tinent, the  country  presents  a  rocky  and  elevated  abore,  and 
its  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
called  hilly.      Towards  this  extremity  the  level  country 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Chinese  Sea  is  of  in- 
considerable width. 

The  comparatively  small  width  of  this  peninsula  and  th« 
disposition  of  the  mountain-range  prevent  the  formation  of 
considerable  rivers.  The  largest  which  are  known  are  the 
Muar  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Malacca  and  falls  into  the  strait  of  that  name,  and 
the  Pahang  river,  which  runs  nearly  north  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  befiire 
they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  are  serrated  by  a 
portage  of  not  more  than  300  yards.  The  Pahang  river 
tlows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Surutins,  and  faUsinto 
the  lake  of  Braugh,  from  which  it  issues  under  the  name  of 
the  Braugh  river,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  river.  At 
its  mouth,  near  Pahang,  are  four  large  islands,  planted  with 
cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other 
rivers,  navigable  at  least  for  a  considerable  extent,  but  they 
are  not  known.  The  number  of  small  rivers  is  very  great, 
and  there  probably  is  no  country  better  watered  than  this 
peninsula. 

The  climate  differs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  peninsula.  The  eastern  resembles  the  coast  of  Conh 
mandel  and  of  Cochin  China  Proper,  as  the  moimtain-raoge 
interrupts  the  clouds  brought  by  the  south-west  monaooa 
during  which  period  the  dry  season  prevails.  But  the  oouht 
try  is  exposed  to  the.fiiU  e£Eects  of  the  nortlk-east  mooiooD. 
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and  the  wet  season  commences  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember and  continues  till  March.    The  northern  part  of 
the  western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
in  climate  resembles  Aracan,  having  its  rainy  season  in 
our  summer,  and  its  dry  season  in  our  winter.    The  southern 
portion  of  tlie  western  coast  differs  in  climate  from  all  other 
countries  in  Southern  Asia.     It  constitutes  the  eastern  side 
of  a  large  valley,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  Straits  of  Malacca  extend  like  a 
large  river.     On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its 
\?hole  length,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  mountain-chain 
vhich  extends  along  the  south-western  shores  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra.    Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  sheltercl  against  both  mon- 
soons, the  north-eastern  and  the  south-western.  In  this  coun- 
try accordingly  the  regular  succession  of  dry  and  wet  seasons 
is  unknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer.     They  moderate  the  , 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation,  j 
No  gales  are  known  to  occur,  and  no  winds  except  the  sea  j 
and  land  breezes.    The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in  : 
other  countries  near  the  equator ;   and  though  during  the 
day  the  sandy  shores  are  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air  I 
is  cooled  sufficiently  during  the  night.    Though  no  meteo-  j 
Tological  observations  on  this  country  have  been  published,  | 
it  is  known  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  compara-  ; 
tively  very  small;   it  seems  to  amount  hardly  to  10  or  12 
degrees  in  the  whole  year.  i 

The  soil  seems  not  to  be  distinguished  by  fertility,  being  1 
in  most  places  composed  of  a  tough  red  clay,  or  of  a  black 
earth  similar  to  peat;   but  in  many  places  it  yields  rich - 
crops  of  rice.     Besides  rice  the  inhabitants  live  on  plantains 
and  some  other  vegetables;    also  on  fruits,  in  which  this 
country,  especially  towards  the  south,  surpasses  all  other 
countnes.     The  cultivated  fruits  are  chiefly  pine-apples, 
mangosteens,  durion,  shaddocks,  and  oranges.    As  articles  ', 
of  commerce,  pepper,  cotton,  and  a  little  coflfee  are  culti- 
rated.    The  country  is  generally  covered  with  high  trees, 
even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  but  the  teak-tree  does  not ; 
occur.     The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very  great,  but 
they  have  not  been  examined  by  botanists,  except  in  a  few 
places.    Rattans  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  but  buffaloes  abound.  No 
sheep  are  kept ;  hogs  and  fowls  are  ])lentiful.  In  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  and  woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhin»)ce- 
roses  are  frequently  met  with,  and  sometimes  elephants. 
Among  the  birds,  that  kind  of  swallow  which  makes  the 
edible  nests  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  occurs  however 
chiefly  on  the  islands  which  skirt  the  peninsula  on  the 
vest,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  places  on  the  western  coast, 
where  the  rocks  approach  the  sea-shore.  Fish  is  extremely 
plentiful,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  are  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also 
got  from  mines.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  metal  is  col- 
lected to  justify  the  name  of  Chersonesus  Aurea,  or  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  the  antients  gave  to  this  country. 
Tin  is  still  more  abundant,  and  seems  to  occur  in  the  whole 
range  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southern  extremity, 
but  not  in  the  Sararoiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus. 
The  quantity  annually  collected  probably  exceeds  40,000 
peculs  (1  pecul  =  133J  pounds),  and  the  greatest  part  goes 
to  Pulo  Peiiang,  Malacca,  and  Singa]K)re :  part  is  exported 
from  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other 
metals  are  not  noticed. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of 
Malays.  The  former  occupy  the  isthmus  of  Krah  and  the 
districts  north  of  6°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  the  latter  the  remainder 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Malays  of  this  country  have  not 
attained  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  is  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  They  show  little 
industry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  still  less  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Tlieir  principal  occupation  is  fishing. 
[Malays.]  The  language  of  these  nations  is  different.  In 
the  interior  there  are  two  other  nations :  the  Jakong,  or 
Benua,  inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  soutnem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  they  are  of  a  copper-colour, 
their  hair  is  straight,  and  then:  features  resemble  those  of 
the  Malays.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  by 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  they  are 
Malays  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation,  an  opinion  which 
»  supported  by  their  language,  which  contains  but  few 


words  that  cannot  bo  traced  in  the  Malay  language.  In 
the  interior,  between  6°  and  8°,  live  the  Samangs,  who 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  com4nonly  called  the  Australian 
negroes,  which  is  found  from  the  A  daman  Islands  on 
the  west,  to  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Australia.  They  resemble  the  African 
negroes  in  their  features,  and  have  woolly  hair.  In  sta- 
ture however  they  are  much  shorter,  their  average  height, 
acconling  to  Li^ht,  in  Marsden's  *  History  of  Sumatra,'  not 
exceefling  4  feet  8  inches.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
they  live  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  rep- 
tiles. They  are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours.  The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  many  extensive  districts  in  the 
interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  population  perhaps 
does  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  the 
bay  of  Chai-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
On  that  bay  are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon, 
and  on  the  opposite  western  coast  the  harbour  of  Phunga, 
or  Pongo,  from  which  a  commercial  road  traverses  the 
peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The  produce  of  the 
island  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Phunga  across  the  isthmus  to 
Bandon  and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok. 
From  the  island  of  Kos  Sammi,  or  Pulo  Carnam,  the  Chi- 
nese fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests;  ten  or  fifteen  junks 
arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

Tliat  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  bay 
of  Chai-ya  and  Cajoe  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay 
sovereigns,  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siam,  and  partly  l>e- 
longs  immediately  to  Siam.  The  town  of  Lagar  is  said  to 
have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Siamese.  A 
few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  and  in  addition  to 
them  sapan-wood,  are  exported  from  the  towns  of  Ta- 
lung  and  Sungara,  which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous 
island  of  Tantalem.  A  road  begins  at  Talung  which  crosses 
the  peninsula  to  the  small  town  of  Trang,  and  is  passable 
for  elephants.  Patani.  is  the  most  southern  of  the  small 
kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile  and  productive 
than  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  capital  was  once  much 
visited  by  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  their  voyages  to  Siam, 
Cochinchina,  and  China,  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  resorted 
to.  It  has  some  intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  exports 
much  rice  and  salt,  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calantan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern, 
and  that  of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial 
produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper,  is  brought 
to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Queda  a  commercial  road,  passable  for  elephants, 
leads  across  the  peninsula  to  Sungora ;  this  road  is  much 
frequented.  Another  communication  connects  the  mouth 
of  tne  river  Muda  in  Queda  with  the  town  of  Patani.  For 
a  considerable  distance  the  goods  are  conveyed  in  boats  on 
the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much  frequented.  The 
British  colony  of  Pulo  Penang.  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is 
partly  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Penang.] 
The  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was 
formerly  considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
establishment  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles 
farther  up  is  Alustar,  a  more  populous  place,  and  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  princes. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Pahang  and  J  chore  on  the  eastern 
side,  that  of  Rumbowe  in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Salangorc 
and  Perak  on  the  western  coast,  together  with  the  British 
colony  of  Malacca.  [Malacca.]  These  kingdoms  are  inde- 
pendent, and  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  None  of 
the  commercial  places  in  these  states  are  of  importance ; 
they  send  their  produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper, 
to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Perak  contains  the  most  procluc- 
tive  tin  mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangorc  also  some 
rich  tin  mines  have  been  opened,  not  far  from  Cape 
Rachado.  The  islands  lying  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
Nantnas,  are  subject  to  J  chore.  Between  the  towns  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which  is  much 
favoured  by  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Sum  ting,  a 
branch  of  the  Pahang  river,  and  also  on  the  Pahang. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra  ;  Crawford's  Embassy  to 
Siam  and  Cochin  China  ;  Finlayson's  Journal  of  a  Miuio 
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to  Siam  ami  Hue;  and  Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, &Cm  collected  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Singapore,  1837.) 

MALAYS,  THE,  are  a  nation  of  Southern  Asia,  who 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  if  language 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  seem  to  have  spread 
over  all  the  islands  from  Madagascar  on  the  west  to  Easter 
Island  on  the  east.  Almost  all  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  Pacific 
contain  a  great  number  of  words  and  expressions  which 
evidently  are  derived  from  the  Malay  language,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  people  confirms  the  inference 
drawn  from  this  circumstance.  The  great  body  of  this 
nation  however  inhabit  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  person  the  Malays  are  short,  squat,  and  robust.  The 
medium  height  of  the  men  may  be  five  feet  two  inches,  and 
that  of  the  women  four  feet  eleven  inches,  or  about  four 
inches  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  heavy,  but  not  ill-formed. 
Tlieir  arms  are  rather  tleshy  than  muscular.  The  face  is 
of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  remark- 
ably fine.  The  chin  is  rather  of  a  square  form ;  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  prominent  The  cheek- 
bones are  high,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather  hollow. 
The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never 
flat.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  com- 
plexion is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  the  different 
tribes :  climate  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour. 
The  fairest  races  are  generally  to  the  west,  but  some  of  ihem 
are  on  the  equator.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and 
always  black.  Compared  with  Europeans  and  the  nations  of 
western  Asia,  the  Malays  must  be  considered  an  ill-looking 
ptH^ple.  In  person  and  complexion  they  most  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Ava,  but  they  differ  considerably 
evea  from  them,  and  are  a  very  distinct  people,  with  a 
striking  likeness  among  themselves,  and  a  marked  dissimi- 
larity from  all  other  people. 

Crawfurd,  who  has  carefiilly  examined  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  finds  in  them  a  great 
similarity  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  idiom.  Twenty  consonants  and  five  vowels 
arc  the  greatest  number  which  these  languages  generally 
admit,  and  only  two  diphthong  .sounds  occur.  The  struc-. 
ture  of  these  languages  is  very  simple:  the  relations  of 
nouns  are  marked  by  prepositions,  the  tenses  of  verbs  by  aux- 
iliaries, the  passive  forms  by  the  prefixing  of  particles,  and 
the  transitive  forms  by  affixing  particles.  Many  idiomatic 
phrases,  though  expressed  by  words  ditfering  in  sound  among 
different  tribes,  agree  in  the  signification  of  the  single  words. 
Tlicse  languages  are  rich  in  expressions  for  familiar  objects, 
but  poor  in  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  particularly 
such  as  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  For  many  moral 
ideas  they  have  no  expressions  at  all.  Not  less  than  five 
kinds  of  written  character  are  kno.wn  among  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Arabic  characters 
not  included,  which  arc  in  general  use  among  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Malay  language. 

The  Malays  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; but  more  in  the  island  of  Java  than  on  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
have  also  made  some  progress  in  medicine  and  music.  They 
are  undoubtedly  more  civilized  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
southern  Asia  which  inhabit  the  countries  between  China 
and  Hindustan.  The  Malays  have  great  mental  activity, 
and  eagerly  apply  themselves  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
but  their  navigation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  Archipelago.  Being  expert  navigators 
in  these  seas,  and  being  favoured  by  the  great  number  of 
small  inhabited  islands,  their  daring  spirit  urges  them  to 
piracy.  Various  parts  of  the  Indian  Sea  are  thus  made 
very  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  but  the  Malay  pirates 
rarely  attack  European  ships.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  differ  considerably  from  the  Arabs  in  manners; 
their  wives,  for  instance,  are  not  secluded  from  society. 
They  are  very  revengeful,  and  among  the  different  ways 
of  taking  revenge  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  *  running  a 
muck,*  as  it  is  called. 

Accordini^  to  the  traditional  history  of  many  of  the  Malay 
tribes,  the  country  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, is  their  original  seat,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  first 
issued  from  it  so  lato  as  1160,  and  passed  to  the  Malay 
PeninsiUa,  wher^  (hey  built  ^  town,  call^   Sin^ura. 


Hence  they  are  said  to  have  spread  over  tiie  lower  pert* 
of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  But  when  we  c<m- 
sider  how  far  the  Malay  tribes  are  »cattered  towmrds  the 
east  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  this  tradition  seems  very 
improbable.  It  may  however  refer  to  the  introductioo  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  as,  according  to  Marsden,  a  Mo- 
hammedan is  called  in  Sumatra  a  Malay,  even  when  be 
belongs  to  one  of  the  tribes  which  are  not  of  Malay  origin. 
In  the  larger  islands  the  Malay  population  generally  oeca- 
pies  only  the  lower  tracts  along  the  coast,  and  the  original 
m habitants  have  retired  before  them  into  the  interior.  Oa 
the  smaller  islands  the  original  inhabitants  have  been  ei- 
tirpated  by  them. 

(M^rsden's  History  of  Sumatra ;  and  Crawfurd's  Mt.'off 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.) 

MALCOLM  I.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  King  Dd 
nald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  year  904.  He  succeeded  to  ths 
throne  when  King  Constantino  III.  abdicated,  for  the  retire* 
ment  of  a  monastery,  in  the  year  944;  and  he  appean  la 
have  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  principal  event  of  In 
reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  by  the  Enelish  king  to  tlm 
king  of  Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  Engli.sh  king  resigned 
to  Scotland  what  he  found  he  could  not  easily  retain,  the 
border  districts  being,  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  po- 
pulation, in  a  state  of  very  frequent  disturbance ;  and  bf 
the  cession  of  these  districts  the  English  king  hoped  to  i^ 
cure  the  fealty  and  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots.  Mil- 
colm  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Moray,  in  the  north  of  Scot* 
land,  where  he  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurrection  m 
that  quarter;  but  the  precise  time,  place,  or  circumstance  in 
which  this  event  occurred,  is  not  certain.  He  had  two 
grandsons  of  the  same  name  with  himself ;  theonebjhif 
son  King  Duffus,  the  other  by  his  other  son  King  Kenaetk 
III.  The  former  was  slain  by  his  ambitious  uncle  Kennetli, 
and  never  mounted  the  throne. 

MALCOLM  II.,  king  of  ScoU,  was  the  son  of  Kisf 
Kenneth  IlL,  and  inheriting  the  ambitious  spirit  of  his 
father,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  in  oppo:iition  to  his 
cousin  King  Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  latfer  in  t 
pitched  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  priooes, 
Malcolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003.  He  reigned  about 
thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  wis  spent  in 
warlike  encounters  with  the  Danes,  who  sought  a  settle- 
ment in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  eratitude  for  a  victory 
obtained  over  these  pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  religious  house  at  Mortlach,  which  afterwards 
became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  later  period  went  to  Ibm, 
with  other  churches,  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen ;  and  on 
the  same  occasion  he  made  many  and  various  grants  and 
oblations  to  the  church  and  clergy.  His  piety  was  aocod- 
ingly  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  see.  Mal- 
colm is  also  said  to  have  been  a  legislator,  and  there  is  a 
collection  of  laws  which  go  by  his  name,  but  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Leges  Malcdmi  is  disputed.  Malcolm  died  in 
the  year  1033  ;  and  there  is  still  shown  in  the  churcfa-yaid 
of  Glammis, '  King  Malcolm's  grave-stone,'  which  is  a  mde 
mass,  without  any  inscription,  16  feet  high  and  5  feet  brood. 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  son,  but  only  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  were  married.  One  of  these  was  mother  of 
King  Duncan,  who  was  killed  near  Elgin  in  1039,  by  a  stroke 
of 'treasonous  malice.* 

MALCOLM  III.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of 'thegn- 
eious  Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  immortalized  in  the 
pages  of  Shakspeare.  On  his  father's  death  Malcolm  fied 
into  England ;  but  after  the  fall  of  Macbeth,  and  that  of 
his  successor,  he  recovered  his  father's  sceptre,  and  was  I 
declared  king  in  the  year  1057 ;  and,  as  Chalmers  reckons, 
in  the  thiily-third  year  of  his  own  age.  He  is  commonly 
known  in  history  as  Malcolm  Canmore,  or  Malcolm  Great' 
head,  probably  from  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  cha- 
racter. A  contemporary  bard  p^ves  him  two  epithets,  Iho 
one  implying  that  he  had  a  handsome  person,  the  other  that 
he  had  a  cheerful  mind ;  and  it  appears  that  for  a  series  of 
years  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either  by  foreign  or  domes- 
tic enemies.  The  accession  of  William  Rufus  however 
proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forces  Malcolm  was 
surprised  by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1 093,  in  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

MALCOLM  IV..  king  of  Scots,  was  the  grandson  of 
King  David  L,  and  on  the  death  of  that  king,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1 1 53,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  then  in  the 
twelAh  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  he  was  called  on  to 
repress  the  insurrection  of  Somerled.  liord  of  the  IihM»  a 
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Hebridcan  chief  of  such  great  influence,  that  when  a  peace 
with  him  was  becurod,  the  event  was  deciucd  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  an  e)X)ch  in  the  dating  of  Scottish 
charters.     The  standard  of  rebellion  was  uHerwards  raised 


officer  will  he  rememhercd  in  India  as  long  as  the  British 
flap  is  hoisted  in  that  country.' 

After  the  conclusiun  of  this  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm  received 
the   military  and  political  command  of  Malwa  and   the 


in  Galloway,  and  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  lead  a  great  force    adjoining  provinces,  where  he  remained  four  years.     The 


against  Fergus,  the  lord  of  that  country,  whom  he  at  length 
subdued.  Malcolm  had  also  a  struggle  with  the  men  of 
Moray,  who  affected  independence;  and  in  1161  he  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The  powerful 
Somevled  also  again  rose,  and  prepared  to  make  another  at- 
tempt on  the  dominions  of  the  Scottish  king;  but  the  latter 
by  his  vigour  triumphed  over  all  his  adversaries.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  reign  however  was  not  uf  long  duration ;  as  he 
died  of  a  linj^cring  disease  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1 160,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOHN,  G.C.B.  and  K.L.S.,  was 
born  at  Eskdalc,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  in 
17G9.  He  was  sent  to  India,  when  he  was  only  thirteen, 
under  Ihe  care  of  his  maternal  uncle  Dr.  Paisley,  and  was 
appointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  establishment.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1794,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
but  sailed  again  to  India  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an 
active  part,  as  an  inferior  officer,  in  the  war  with  the  cele- 
brated Tippoo.  After  the  fall  of  Seringapatiim  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  T.)  Monro, 
■eorctary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  division  of  Mysore ;  and  his  prudence  and  abilities 
were  already  so  highly  estimated  by  the  British  government 
in  India,  that  he  was  sent  in  the  same  year  (1799)  to  Persia 
on  affairs  of  the  most  important  nature. 

On  his  i-cturn  from  Persia,  in  1801,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  governor-general ;  but  he  was  again 
sent  to  Persia  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Hajed  Kullecl  Khan,  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  accidentally  shot  at  Bombay.  In  February,  1803, 
be  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  of  Mysore,  and  joined 
the  army  of  General  Wellesley  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas;  but  in  1805  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  the  performance  of  the  niost 
active  and  responsible  political  duties,  and  particularly  in 
concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  of  the  Indian 
princes. 

In  consecjuence  of  the  extensive  projects  of  Bonaparte, 
who  was  said  to  be  meditating  an  invasion  of  India,  and 
who  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Persia,  Malcolm  was 
again  sent  to  Persia  in  IS07,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
advantages  in  favour  of  the  British  government.  On  his 
return  to  India,  in  1808,  he  proceeded  to  his  government 
in  Mysore;  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  he  was  again  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Persia,  where  he  arrived  in  1809,  and  was  received  in 
the  most  flattering  and  distinguished  manner.  On  his 
departure  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  as  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Persian 
court,  the  shah  conferral  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Sun 
and  Lion,  and  appointed  him  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the 
empire.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1812,  and  was 
knighted  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In  1815  he  published 
his  *  History  of  Persia,*  in  2  vols.  4to.,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time 
when  the  work  was  published.  This  work  is  extracted  from 
native  sources,  and  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  in 
the  European  languages  of  many  portions  of  Persian  his- 
tory. D'Herbelovs  narrative  terminated  with  the  reign  of 
Shahrokh,  in  A.n.lAAG.  Malcolm's  History  is  also  valu- 
able for  the  information  it  allords  us  respeclinj^  the  reli- 
gion, government,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia  in  all  periods  of  their  history;  and  more  particu- 
larly for  his  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  Persia  in  his 
own  time,  which  he  had  obtained  by  personal  observation 
and  diligent  inf|uiries  in  the  country, 

Malcolm  returned  to  India  in  1817,  and  was,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  attached,  as  the  governor-generars  iwlitical 
agent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  to  the  army 
under  Sir  T.  Hislop,  in  the  Deccan.  He  served  under  this 
general,  as  second  in  command,  in  his  campaigns  against 
the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Hol- 
kar  was  completely  routed.  Mr.  Canning,  then  president 
of  the  Board  of  (Jontrol,  after  moving  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment to  Sir  T.  Ilislop,  added,  'and  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who 
was  second  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  who  is  second 
to  no  one  in  valour  and  rer)own.  Tlie  name  of  that  gallant 
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central  provinces  of  India  were  at  that  time  almost  in  a 
state  of  anarchy ;  the  plundering  exiedilions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas and  Pindarries  had  reduced  many  fertile  districts  to 
complete  deserts,  and  had  thereby  forced  inultitudes  to  adopt 
the  same  marauding  mode  of  life;  and  the  war,  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  close,  had  thrown  upon  society 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  been  trained  to  everv  species 
of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Too  much  praise  cannot  he 
attributed  to  the  prudent  and  firm  manner  in  which  Sic 
J.  Malcolm  administered  the  government  of  these  pro- 
vinces: ho  was  particularly  successful  in  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  natives,  and  reclaiming  by  mild  and  con- 
ciliator)-  means  the  remains  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry 
armies  from  their  savage  mode  of  life.  When  Bishop  Heher 
visited  this  part  of  India,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  inha- 
bitants spoke  of  Sir  J.  Malcolni  in  the  highest  terms  of 
admiration,  and  eagerly  asked  when  they  mij^ht  expect  his 
return.  An  interesting  account  of  tins  part  of  India  was 
published  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  1823,  under  the  title  of 
*A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including  Malwa  and  the 
adjoining  Provinces;  with  the  History  and  copious  Illus- 
trations ef  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  that 
Country.* 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1821  ;  and  on 
his  quitting  Madras  a  general  order  was  issued  by  the 
government,  in  which  the  following  well-merited  conijjli- 
ment  to  him  occurs:  — 'His  career  has  been  unexampled; 
for  no  other  servant  of  the  Honourable  Company  has  ever, 
during  so  long  a  period,  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
conduct  ofsuch  various  and  important  military  antl  political 
duties.  His  great  talents  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
their  being  coniined  to  the  range  of  service  under  his  own 
presidency.  The  exercise  of  them  under  different  situations 
lias  connected  him  with  every  presidency,  and  rendered 
him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of  them  than  of  the  Indian 
empire  at  large.* 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  continued  to  remain  in  England  till 
lH27^when  he  \yas  appointed  governor  of  Bombay ;  but  he 
resignefl  this  oilice  at  the  ena  of  three  years,  and  again 
returned  to  England.  He  was  elected,  shortly  afterwaTds, 
member  of  parliament  for  Launteston,  and  toTik  an  active 
part  in  tltb  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Ho  died  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1833,  of  an  attack  of  paralysis.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  \Vestminster  Abbey, 
and  also  an  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  in  his  native  town  of 
Eskdale. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  he  als«i  wrote  an  account  of  the 
*  PoHtical  History  of  India,'  from  1784  to  1823,  in  2  vols. 
Svo.,  1 820,  and  a'  Life  of  Lord  Clive,*  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  in  1830. 

{Memoir  of  Sir  John  Malcohn/\n  *The  United  Service 
Journal,'  I  S33.) 

MALDANIANS.  or  MALDANIDiE,  the  second 
familyof  sedentary  Annelids  in  I-.amarck's  system,  includinjf 
Clymene  and  Denta/ium,  which  last  is  not  an  annelid,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  but  a  moUusk. 
[Dentalium.]     Savigny  established  the  family. 

MALDON,  a  cA>rj)orate  town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Dengie 
and  county  of  Essex.  The  town,  which  is  eight  miles  east 
from  Chelmsford  and  thirty-four  miles  north-east  from 
London,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chelmer,  about  a  mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Blackwater  river.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
their  cruciform  figure  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  that 
the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Mceldune,  signifying  a  cn)ssed  hill.  The  circumstance  of  the 
town  not  being  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  is  said  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  canal,  called  the'  new 
navigation,*  which  commences  at  Collin's  Reach,  one  of  the 
channels  into  which  the  Blackwater  river  is  divided  by 
Northey  Island ;  and  after  passing  through  the  village  of 
Hey  bridge,  joins  the  Chelmer  above  Maldon,  and  is  thence 
continued  to  Chelmsford,  and  thus  the  transit  trade  to  this 
town  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  haven  is  con- 
venient, and  vessels  of  200  tons  come  up  to  tlie  town 
during  spring-tides.    The  foreign  trade,  which  in   ll'3i 
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amounted  to  3929  tons  inwards  and  2199  tons  outwards,  is 
declining ;  but  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  69,159  tons  inWards  and  44,1 1 1  tons  outwards, 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1823  the  receipts  of  the 
custom-house  were  17,010/.;  in  1832  they  had  declined  to 
7032/.  The  chief  part  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
has  been  alienated.  The  town-council  consists  of  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  charters  arc  nume- 
rous, and  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (7th  of  October, 
1 1 55).  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  a  very  antient 
edifice,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  tower  of  singular  appear- 
ance. For  a  description  of  its  interior,  and  of  the  other  anti- 
quities of  Maldon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Morant's  *  History  of  Essex,'  folio,  1 768,  pp.  327-337.  The 
livings  arc  a  vicarage  and  a  curacy,  producing  a  net  income 
of  31*.)/.  and  165/.  a  year  respectively  ;  the  latter  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The 
population  of  the  borough,  in  1831,  was  3831.  The  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  by  Alderman  Breeder  in  1608.  It 
lias  been  endowed  by  several  benefactors  with  funds  and 
landed  property ;  and  Dr.  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochester, 
and  founder  of  the  Plumian  professorship  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  bequeathed  to 
its  use  his  valuable  library  of  books.  The  librarian  receives 
a  salary  of  40/.  a  year.  Dr.  Plume  also  established  a  scholar- 
ship of  6/.  per  annum  at  Christ  Collecjc,  Cambridge,  to  which 
boys  from  the  grammar-schools  of  Chelmsford,  Brentwood, 
and  Maldon  are  successively  eligible.  Maldon  has  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

(Wright's  History  of  the  County  qf  Essex,  4to.,  1833; 
Corporation  Reports,  &c.) 

MALE  FERN,  the  rhizoma,  incorrectly  termed  root,  of 
the  Nephrodium  Filix  Mas  (Richanl),  Aspidium  Filix  Mas 
(Smith),  has  been  celebrated  from  antient  times  as  an  ant- 
helmintic. The  rootstock  of  young  plants  should  be  col- 
lected in  spring  or  summer,  and  a  fresh  supply  obtained 
every  year,  as  a  change  occurs  in  the  part  a  few  months 
after  being  collected.  It  should  be  quickly  dried,  and  pre- 
served m  glass  or  earthenware  vessels  in  a  dry  place.  The 
interior  should  exhibit  a  greenish  colour,  and  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  with  a  bitter,  harsh,  astringent  taste. 

It  consists  of  an  oil,  which  may  bo  extracted  by  sulphuric 
BBther ;  resin,  tannin,  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre.  The 
oil,  which  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  pure,  and  the  other 
united  with  resin  and  an  extractive,  is  the  active  principle. 
Formerly  a  powder  of  the  whole  substance  was  administered, 
but  as  the  dose  of  this  is  bulky,  Peschicr  has  recommended 
pills  of  the  sDthereal  extract,  which  are  found  to  be  very 
cfiicacious  against  that  kind  of  tape-worm  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  Bothriocephahis  /at us,  or  broad  tape-worm.  It 
is  scanrely  possesse<l  of  any  power  over  the  Taenia  solium. 
The  former  infests  the  small  intestines  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  some  districts  of  France, 
in  all  which  countries  the  male  fern  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  not  much  valutxl  as  an  anthelmintic 
in  Britain,  the  broad  tape-worm  being  nearly  unknown  in 
this  island,  though  the  Taenia  solium  abounds. 

The  common  mode  of  administering  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  pills  at  night,  and  a  like  number  in  the  mornine, 
followed  by  some  brisk  cathartic,  as  the  male  fern  only 
kills,  but  does  not  expel  the  worm.     [Anthelmintics.] 

MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious disciples  of  Des  (IJartes,  who  both  gave  to  his  master's 
views  a  wider  development  and  imparted  to  them  clearness 
and  vivacity,  was  born  at  Paris,  1638.  Of  a  sickly  and  de- 
formed habit  of  body,  Malebranche  passed  his  early  youth 
in  retirement  and  the  close  study  of  languages  and  biblical 
literature.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy  by  accidentallv  meeting  with  the  work  of  Des 
Cartes  *  lie  Homine.'  l^he  perusal  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  excited  his  susceptible  disposition  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  several  times  forced  to  lay  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Abandoning  his  pre- 
vious literary  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  vears  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  siurpassing  ail  his  contemporaries  in  a  iLuowledge 
of  its  true  spirit  and  tendency.  As  the  result  of  his  philo- 
sophical meditations,  Malebranche  published,  in  1673,  the 
first  book  of  the  *  Recherche  de  la  Vtrile,'  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus  complete  was 
greatly  altered  in  the  several  subsequent  editions :  the  most 
correct  and  complete  edition  is  that  which  appeared  three 


years  before  the  author's  deato,  which  took  place  at  Parii, 
in  1715. 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Malebranche  are  a  model 
of  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  perspicuous,  in  which  neither 
the  clearness  of  the  thought  is  sacrificed  to  the  graces  of 
composition,  nor  the  ornaments  of  language  to  Aropliritr. 
If  the  profound  originality  of  his  ideas  gained  Malubranciw 
any  admirers,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  assumpcions 
exposed  him  to  much  opposition.  Among  the  most  famous 
of  his  opponents  were  roucher,  the  Jesuit  Du  Fertre,  and 
A  maud,  who,  like  Malebranche,  was  also  a  member  of  tbi 
Oratory,  and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  associate. 

The  object  of  the  'Recherche  de  la  Verity*  is  partly 
logical  and  partly  metaphysical.  On  the  one  hand  it  inro- 
tigates  the  sources  of  human  error,  ^hich  are  reduced U 
three  general  heads — sensation,  imagination,  and  the  pure 
intellect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it  attempts  to  establuh 
some  universal  method  for  the  investigation  and  diacorery 
of  truth.  The  source  of  error  however  lies  not  in  juiy  im- 
perfection of  the  cognitive  faculties,  nor  in  any  incomplete 
or  wrong  employment  of  them,  but  in  the  will,  which  fonm 
its  own  opinion  of  the  objects  presented  to  it.  When,  f* 
instance,  we  see  a  light  or  feel  warmth,  that  which  is  in 
cither  case  seen  or  felt  is  certainly  light  and  warmth,  and 
they  are  actually  perceived,  and  so  far  error  is  imponiUe; 
but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
light  and  warmth  of  which  the  subject  is  percipient  eut 
in  the  object  without,  then  error  arises.  Now  as  all  sensnme 
perceptions  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
chiefly  move  the  will,  sensation  is  the  principal  source  of 
error,  and  especially  of  those  false  systems  of  morality  wkidi 
make  the  highest  good  to  consist  in  pleasure:  for  the 
senses  present  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a  delusive  good, 
whereas  the  only  true  and  real  good — the  Deity — is  cog- 
nisable by  the  pure  intellect  alone. 

But  the  most  distinctive  point  in  the  system  of  Male- 
branche is  the  assumption  by  which  he  explained  the  poM- 
bility  of  knowledge.  For  as  he  followed  Des  Cartes  in 
making  extension  to  bo  the  essence  of  matter,  and  thoi^ht 
of  mind,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  account  for  the  pocu- 
bility  of  the  interaction  of  two  such  distinct  nitures  as 
thought  and  extension.  The  existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
is,  according  to  Malebranche,  a  fact  not  requiring  to  be 
proved ;  from  this  fact  however  he  denies  that  it  foUowi  of 
necessity  that  objects  corresponding  to  those  ideas  do  ac- 
tually exist ;  for,  he  observes,  the  imagination  often  presenti 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  which  do  not  exist  Indeed 
there  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  truth  and  knowledge  thin 
the  erroneous  belief  that  ideas  refer  to  actually  existing 
objects.  Now  all  ideas  may  be  classed  under  two  headi: 
they  are  either  internal,  t.^.  thoughts  properly  so  called, 
which  are  therefore  mere  modifications  of  the  thinkiug  soul; 
or  they  are  relative  to  certain  external  objects  of  which  the 
soul  cannot  be  cognisant  without  the  mediation  of  ideu 
Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  spiritual  things.  Ex* 
ternal  spiritual  things  may  however  be  pcrrcived  both  im- 
mediately and  also  mediately  by  ideas,  but  the  materiilonlj 
mediately,  both  because  they  are  extended  and  tbereiino 
community  between  them  and  the  simple  spiritual  natove 
of  the  mind,  and  because  the  mind  cannot  pass  out  to  dis- 
tant objects.  Here  Malebranche  refutes  the  hypothesis  of 
material  etlluxes  which  pass  from  bodies  and  enter  throngh 
the  sensuous  organs.  Because,  he  says,  these  elflunal 
images  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  body,  and  the.^fbic 
being  extended,  they  would  impede  each  other  in  the  panage 
to  the  senses,  since  from  the  same  point  and  at  the  sane 
time  an  incalculable  number  of  objects  may  be  perceived. 
Moreover  this  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  peitep- 
tion  erf  the  different  distances  of  objects.  Malebranche 
proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  refute  the  supposition  that 
the  mind  arbitrarily  produces  the  ideas  which  it  has  of  oat- 
ward  objects.  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  painter 
can  delineate  an  animal  which  ho  has  never  seen  or  heard 
described.  Equally  untenable  is  the  explanation  of  cogni- 
tion by  innate  ideas.  For  the  number  of  ideas  which  the 
mind  may  entertain  is  potentially  infinite,  and  it  is  absurd  lo 
suppose  that  an  infinity  of  ideas  have  been  originally  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  of  which  however  most  ^mdividiul 
minds  are  actively  conscious  of  a  very  few  at  the  utmost 
Besides,  with  such  a  supposition,  the  choice  and  selection  cf 
ideas  would  be  inexplicable.  A^in,  the  supposition  that  tf 
each  operation  of  thought  the  ideas  are  created  and  pre- 
sented by  God,  is  contradicted  by  the  hci  that  the  miiid  cm 
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fioine  of  which  exist  in  nature,  as  fur  example,  supormalate 
of  liiue  is  found  in  the  juice  ut'the  hou>e-leek. 

According  to  I.iobig.  luuHc  and  citric  acids  arc  isomeric 
bodies,  both  being  c.tiuiiiOacd  ot\  wlicn  anhydrous. 
Two  ecjuivalents  of  Hydrogen        2 
Four  ec|uivak'nts  of  Carbon         24 
Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen        32 

Equivalent  58 

The  crystals  contain  one  c(}uivalcnt  of  water;  whereas 
ihose  of  citric  acid  contain  different  proportions  of  it,  ac- 
rorrhng  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed. 
"When  malic  acid  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  350*' 
Fab.,  it  is  decomposed,  and  tlic  results  are  two  isomeric  pyro- 
icids  and  water,  which  arc  the  maleic  or  cquisetic  and  the 
Tuxnaric  or  pyromalic  acids. 

The  malatci  are  not  an  imiK)rtant  class  of  talts:  we  shall 
nention  the  £r«-'neral  pro])crties  of  a  few  of  them. 

Malate  of  ammonia  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  but  the  bima- 
ate  is  cr}'stallizable,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  insoluble 
n  alcohol.  Malate  of  ]H>tash  is  a  deliquescent  mass;  the 
Mlpennalate  foims  crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air 
ind  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  scnla  is  a  deli(|ucscent 
mass,  the  supcriualate  crystallizes.  Malate  of  lime  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water,  requiring  147  parts  of  it  cold,  and 
15  when  boiling :  the  hot  solution  deposits  crystalline  grains 
DU  cooling.  It  is  stated  tv)  be  more  soluble  in  some  saline 
lolutions  than  in  pure  water:  the  supermalate  occurs  in 
bouseleek  and  some  varieties  of  Sftdutn ;  it  may  be  formed 
by  adding  acid  to  the  neutral  :;alt ;  by  exposure  to  heat  it 
Uies  as  a  transparent  varnish,  which  diatini^uishes  it  from 
other  salts  of  lime  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  soluble  in 
Vater,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  magnesia  yields 
crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air  and  are  &olubIe  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  water ;  w  ith  exce^»  of  acid,  a  gunnny 
deliquescent  saline  mass  is  Ibrnic  I.  Malate  of  barytes,  both 
neutral  and  acidulous,  is  Silublo  and  ^uniaiy;  \k\\  inso- 
luble sub&alt  may  aNo  le  forme  1.  Malate  of  strontia  is 
fummy  andilehqueacenl,  the  SL!j>er>all  i.-*  but  sli^htU  so- 
luble, but  more  »o  in  hut  th;in  in  cold  va:er:  the  hot  solu- 
tiuD  dei>osits  crystals  on  cuolin::.  Of  the  niL-iallic  malates 
We  shall  stale  the  properties  of  a  few : — Znic  f  j;ni .  :hree  dif- 
ferent compounds  with  this  acid:  the  neutial  malate  crvs- 
tallizes  in  short  four-Mded  |iri>n!s:  it  is  h^iLlJe  u\  55  parts 
of  coid  water:  by  bailing  water  it  is  dec< imposed  into  a 
•upersalt  which  dis»olved,  and  a  sub>alt  wh.ch  is  precipi- 
tated; bimalate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  lan;e  legular  octohe- 
ditms;  the  submalate  is  an  insoluble  white  powder.  Malate 
of  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  rcddUh  brown-coloure<l  delique-sceiit 
mass,  soluble  both  in  water  and  ah-ohol.  Malate  of  cjpper, 
Wliether  neutral  or  acidulous,  dries  bo  as  to  form  a  {zreen 
famish  which  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Tiie  malate  of  2>ilver 
ia  a  gummy  mass,  but  the  suiicrmalate  la  a  crystal] izable 
■alt,  which  readdy  separate^  as  buch  from  solution  in  >\ater. 
Iflalate  of  lead  is  nearly  niaolubie  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve- 
itiboiling  water,  and  the  feoluii.'n  on  cojlmg  dL'2>vaits  bril- 
liant white  crystalline  M-ale-  «.'f  tli;a  --ah. 

MAUCIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY.  At  com- 
l>lon  law,  mischief  peqe:rattd  w I'l.  '.\}iuT'.-\cr  motive  iiguiu-^t 
tlie  properly  of  ano::.L-r  was  v.- A  ].ii:iifhubie  criminail),  un- 
less the  art  amounted  to  lei  i.y.  was  a':r*^njp'izi:ed  with  a 
Vreach  of  the  peace,  or  afli.c:ed  tlj*.-  puUic  enliven  ieii':e.  I  i 
other  cases  the  oil^nder  v.a-  iii.bl»j  only  t-  un  a-.-tiju  for 
damages  at  the  suit  of  the  }ur;y  ii,iiire'j.  But  the  \K'\i\s- 
lature  has,  at  diff-rent  tiu.e*.  iiitcri-v^e  1  t  j  rtpro-j-!,  by  jH,-i,a: 
eaactmenis,  injuries  to  private  jruitrty  '.f  an  Ji;.^i;ra-. a»e'] 
iMture,  committed  wi.h  the  v^ii.\*:\:>\i<  wiM^uXi^w  of  i:.jjriiig 
Ihe  owner  of  such  prfpcny.  TiiO  di*l..rfcLt  -laUilory  yr.t- 
fiiioDS  against  mi<!chivv<ju^  ac'.>  di^ne  v.  :T:.liy  ar.d  mali- 
biousIt  were  mo^liricrd,  as  w..;!  ur  '.on^rul.du:':  i.  h)  7  and  'r 
G«o.  iV^  c.  3U,  ifthich  also  ':o;.:..ii:i-s  a  ],ro-..M^ii  jeii'lerJij^ 
H  imi&alchal  whether  liae  man'.-e  of  the  -.fic^'Ier  be  ag^^.nst 
Am  owner  of  the  property  or  oTh'.rwi-si'. 
Br  the  third  soetion  of  that  statute  Ii  i?  made  felony 
4a]ile  hf  tnasportalion  fw  life  or  not  less  than  v^wu 
■»  hv  iBpriMOiM^"  Mding  four  years,  «ith  or 
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of  any  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  with 
any  other  material;  or  looms,  frames,  machiiu^s,  iMigines, 
racks,  tackles,  or  implements  i)ropared  for  or  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  preparinjjC  sucli  j;oods;  or  to  enter  by 
force  into  any  place  with  intent  to  commit  any  of  those 
oflences.  Ky  section  4,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  impri!4onment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  case  of  a  male,  to  puI, 
break  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render 
useless,  thrcnhing-macdiines,  or  machines  or  enj;ines  pre- 
pared for  or  employed  in  manufactures,  except  those  ma- 
nufactures, &c.  injuries  to  which  are  more  severely  punish- 
able under  the  3rd  .section. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  sections  it  is  made  lirlony  i)unishable  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,'  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  ycara,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of 
a  male,  to  cause  water  to  be  conveyed  into  mines,  or  subter- 
ranean passages  communicating  'therewith,  or  i»ull  down, 
fill  up,  or  obstruct  air-ways,  water-ways,  drains,  pits,  levels, 
or  shafts,  with  intent  lo  de.-.troy,  damage,  or  hinder  or  delay 
the  w*orking  of  mines ;  or  niali(riou^ly  to  pull  down,  or  de- 
stroy, or  damage  with  intent  to  de.^'troy  or  render  uselchS, 
steam-engines,  or  engines  for  making:,  draining,  or  working 
mines,  or  staiths,  buildings,  or  erections  used  in  conducting 
the  business  of  mines  or  bridges,  waggon-ways,  or  trunks 
for  conve\ing  minerals  from  mines,  whether  completed  or 
unfinished.  By  sect.  VI  it  is  made  felony  punisliable  by 
transportation  for  life  or  not  le.^s  tliaii  seven  years,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or  without 
whiijping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  cut  down 
sea-banks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of  rivers, 
canals,  or  marshes,  whereby  lands  are  overflowe<l  or  da- 
maged, or  in  danger  oi  beini;  so;  to  throw  down,  level,  or 
destroy  locks,  sluices,  tluodgates,  or  works  on  navigable 
rivers  or  canals.  And  by  the  same  section  it  is  made  felony 
puniahable  by  transportation  for  seven  \ears  or  b\  impri- 
sonmc*iit  not  e.\ceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipj.ing 
in  tiie  ca^e  of  a  mik-.^to  cut  oil',  dn:\^  u]i,  or  reii.o\e  )>i](.:;, 
chulU,  or  olher  materiaU  fi\e<l  i:i  the  ground  and  urid  fi  r 
feLCuring  sea-banka  or  £ea-v..,ll.v,  or  the  Kanhs  or  walla  of 
livers,  canals,  or  marbher.cr  to  open  or  draw  U]>  ]l:«ijfl-^'u:e», 
or  to'  dj  olher  injury  o;-  mischief  to  navi;:able  liveis  or 
canals,  \\\\\\  intent  or  so  as  to  isbatruct  or  )iievent  the  car- 
rying on  or  completing  or  main4iiining  the  na\igutioii. 

It  i»  made  felony,  poni;»hable  by  transjj^rtation  for  life,  or 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing four,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
by  the  13tli  section,  to  pull  down  or  destroy  public  bridges, 
or  to  do  any  i:;Jury  \\.tli  intent  or  so  as  to  render  thi;m 
danger(;u^  or  imj-absable:  ajjd  by  the  lelh  section,  to  cut  or 
destroy  hop- binrj-s  grjv.ing  on  imjIc.-)  in  any  liop-plantation. 
But  now  {\i\  7  Will.  IV.  ai.d  I  Vift.,  c,  00,  s.  2)  the  puni-ih- 
ment  of  the  latter  olfence  i<»  made  transiiortation  not  excee«l- 
ing  1 6  years  and  not  le-s  t}.:iii  1  u  \eark,  or  imprisfjument  not 
exceednij  thiw.  By  7  ii  -  Oe'j.  1 V.,  c.  3'J,  s.  11,  it  is  a  mivh:- 
ineai.or  juni^iiuble  urcordnigly  [MisiiKMKA>oi(J  to  ilirow 
do\Mi,  I'.'.el,  or  dir-sir-A  turn  pike- gates,  or  walls,  cJiain'»,  raiiJi. 
poatsa,  b;xi!;.  or  fun''e^  belonging  to  turnpike-gate«  set  up  1«i 
prevent  pai-;enL'er«»  jja  siii;f  by  without  paying  toll, or  Jjoi.-.e  > 
bujM.nj.'-!,  or  ^ici;;l:ing-mach;n<.<>  for  the  collection,  u-.'n- 
tainment,  or  M.-f:urity  of  toll.  The  ]5th  hcclion  lijake.^  it  ;* 
mi^'lemeanor  puiii>:liable  b\  tianispr^rtaiiOM  lor  M:\(;n  }*:''ii', 
or  bv  jmi;ri*.oi.inent  iiiji  i:Xf:»f*A.ii'^  iv.o  s*.nr%  v.iUi  oi  MJii 
out  wli:pp,n;f  ii.  :lie  cu-e  of  a  male,  to  brrul:  'i',,\n  t.i  '!•;■ 
j-.tr.y  diiin-  *A  fi-:li-po'id^  or  of  v.aftr  being  p.T.iiti:  pj'  j '.. :;-, 
or  in  w;.:';h  it  a  pnvalis  ri::lji  of  nt;,i:ig,  with  iiJi  ..!  !■,  r  .-: 
tjt  do-: troy  fi^h,  or  Vi  a»  th'-reby  to  cuure  tii«;  1* /--.'..  «J .  -•;  - 
t:on  of  fi-ih,  or  lo  Jiut  lime  or  noxi  'i-  ir.;jt«.ij  '.  .:.  j  ..» 
with  indent  to  d*-»stroy  fi^h,  or  lo  bi'  J/,  d  yWii  o.  -1  ■*.  .;  ..:..- 
of  miJl-p'jnd-s.  By  vc-ction  JO  it .-.  n.,:':  I-  iw..  x-j  >..  . :  : 
or  wound  caltie:  but  the  pi-i..-l. ;;.•.. .t  .-.  .■-.  .■  ■'.    ;■  '  '•' 

IV.  and  1  Vict.,  «..  l-^  •!.  l.  to  irai.-p..  o* ;  /. .\  t*  _  .  .    , 

years  and  not  k-.-s  :r.a:.  10,  or  *o  *;:i; ; .  ■  ■  -    1  -     ': '  " ' 

Jzig  three.  Ti.e  pro-.j-.-^i.-. -J  ::•..  ;.•  ■-  '  i:  '  ^'*-  - 
f.  3'J)  lelitiri/  to  the  d.  .!;.;' ^^^.  '  ?  :.  •.  t.  .  .''-■  "*"  *" 
bucn  alread)  j'.yU'.H.      L '.:■/,..    y  .    ->  -       ". 

B}  •>e';ti ...  ITjt  ttu-.  ui'ji''-,  :•:..• ;  ;.   '   •"  -■/  .".^-^ 
Iwn  for  *cv<.ri  >*;»'•,  ^r  ■>  .  ;.;     r-...:  -  -  .'\'\]^' 
lith  '.r  uiih^ii't  w„.   ;,.   }  ....    -^-  ■".^;  - 

'  a!.\  ♦■.•■.pof  '.:...-..     :  :     ~- ^.         ^  -  ■     ■ 
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and  ibey  export  fiom  Bengal  rice,  which  is  not  grown  on 
the  islands,  sugar,  silk  slutls,  broad-cloth,  hardware,  and 
tobacco.  They  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  July  with  the 
south-western  monsoon,  and  depart  from  that  place  in  the 
middle  of  December  with  the  north-east  monsoon. 

(Horsburgh,  Owen,  and  Moresby,  in  the  London  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  vols.  ii.  and  v.) 

MALEIC  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  the 
nameof  Equisktic  Acid;  the  present  appellation  is  given  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  since  procured  by  subjecting 
malic  acid  to  heat.    It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  Hydrogen  1 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  24 
Three  equivalents  of  Oxygen      24 


Equivalent 
The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of 
water  •  •  • 


49 


Equivalent  58 

MALENTOZOA'RIA,  articulated  Mollusca,  the  second 
subiyjie  in  the  system  of  M.  do  Blainvillc.  [Malacology, 
p.  324.] 

MALESHERBES,  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE 
LAMOIGNON,  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  associate  of  Turgot  and  those  illustrious 
slatesmen  who  sought  by  moderate  and  beneficial  reforms 
to  prop  the  weakness  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  born  at 
Paris,  16ih  Dec.  1721.  His  father  was  chaucelier  of  Paris, 
and  Malesherbes,  after  finishing  the  course  of  legal  study, 
was  first  appuhUed  deputy  to  the  procureur-g6n6ral. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  in  1750  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides.  In  this  ofiice,  he  on  the  one  hand  courageously 
resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  on 
the  other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  the 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue.  When,  in  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliaments  were  abolished 
by  Louis  XV.,  the  Cour  des  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and 
Malesherbes  retired  to  his  country-seat,  and  employed  him- 
fcclf  in  benevolent  plans  for  the  education  and  improvement 
of  his  va&sals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
courts  of  the  parliaments  by  Louis  XVI.,  Malesherbes 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides ;  and 
in  the  following  year  (1775)  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  king's  household.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Turgot, 
Malesherbes  also  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king, 
which  was  accepted.  The  interval  between  this  date  and 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Malesherbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
his  native  country,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  acquainting 
himself  with  the  state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  care- 
fully investigating  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  their  public 
institutions.  He  was  again  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  him 
with  his  counsel  in  1787;  but  finding  that  he  had  no  power, 
and  tliat  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  he  a^ain  retired 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  When  Louis 
XVI.  was  brought  to  trial,  Malesherbes  claimed  the  ho- 
nourable but  dangerous  post  of  his  defender,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Tronchet  and  Desfize.  The  fearless  intrepidity 
of  Malesherbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  members  of 
his  family,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  condemned  to  death, 
and  guillotined  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  meeting  his 
fate  witli  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

The  works  of  Malesherbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  of  'the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  Inscriptions,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  natural  history 
and  rural  economy.  His  *Discours  et  Remonstrances,* 
printed  in  1779,  are  still  quoted  as  authorities  on  financial 
questions.  His  *Mcmoire  sur  la  Liberte  de  la  Prcsse'  par- 
ticularly deserves  mention  for  the  enlightened  view  which 
it  takes  upon  this  ditlicult  (question,  the  more  especially  as 
the  tolerance  and  liberality  which  it  advocates  had  been 
practised  by  himself  when  the  ^urveillance  of  the  press  was 
entrusted  to  him.  On  this  ground  he  incurred  tiie  censures 
of  the  ultra  party,  and  La  liarpe  expressly  ascribes  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution  to  the  facility  of  publication  under 
Malesherbes*  ministry  of  the  press.  After  the  Restoration 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes  was  erected 
by  Louis  XVI II.  m  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
with  the  insciiptiou,  *  Strenue  semper  fidelis  regi  suo,  in 
^llo  YcxiUniem,  prsosidium  in  carccrc  attulit.' 


They  are  hovever 
(LindU  ^aU  SytL, 


MALESHERBIA'CE^.  a  natural  oitLer  of  polypetaloas 
Exogens,  with  a  tubular  inflated  inferior  calyx,  withia  the 
throat  of  which  are  inserted  five  petals,  five  or  ten  stamens, 
and  a  short  rim  or  crown  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Passifloraceo),  but  more  rudimentary.  The  ovary  is  stipi 
tate,  superior,  one-celled,  with  parietal  or  free  placentation. 
The  order  is  therefore  nearly  allied  to  PassifloracesB,  from 
which  however  it  differs  in  habit.  The  species  are  in  many 
cases  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  yellow  or  blue 
flowers,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  this  countr}',  their 
seeds  having  been  brought  from  Chili, 
seldom  seen,  and  arc  of  no  known  use. 
ed.  2,  71.) 

MALHERBE,  FRANQOIS  DE,  bom  in  1555,  it 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  of  a  noble  family,  studied  first  in  \k 
native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg  and  BaseL  Oi 
his  return  to  France,  he  accompanied  Uenri  of  Angott* 
ifime,  son  of  Henri  II.,  who  went  to  Provence  as  govcniof 
in  1579,  and  remained  attached  to  his  household  till  tfait 
prince's  death  in  1585.  During  that  period  he  married  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  and  settled  there.  He  afterwards  semi 
in  the  army  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  In  the  yev 
1600  he  wrote  an  ckIc  on  the  arrival  in  France  of  Marie  ia" 
Medicis,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.  With  this  ode  his  poelkal 
reputation  began.  In  1 606,  having  come  to  Paris  on  pnvila 
business,  Henri  IV.  sent  for  him,  praised  his  poetry,  and 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  remaining  at  court.  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  his  widow  Marie  de*  Medicis  gavebim 
a  pension  in  consequence  of  an  ode  which  he  addresMd  to 
her.  In  1527  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  onlTio^ 
viving  son  in  a  duel.  He  felt  the  loss  severely,  and  took 
steps  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  He  even  wrote  a 
letter  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  he  demanded  satisftctxm. 
This  letter  is  published  among  his'^works.  Malberbe  bariaf 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  La  Rochelle,  where  the  eooit 
was  then  pressing  the  siege  of  that  place,  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  1628,  being  73  years  of  age. 

Malherbe  has  been  styled  by  competent  judges  the  it- 
>jtorcr  of  the  French  language  and  poetry.  He  had  i 
delicaie  ear  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  was  veiy  careful  ia 
the  choice  of  his  expressions.  The  culogium  bestowed  upoD 
him  by  Boileau  is  well  known :  — 

*  Ivnfln  Mnlherl>c  vint,  ct  W  premier  en  Franco 
Fit  itenUr  dans  les  vcn  unc  juste  codeoce.* 

Malherbe*s  poetry  is  more  remarkable  for  graceful- 
ness of  expression  than  for  power  of  thought  Ue  vaau 
elegant  versifier  rather  than  a  real  poet.  {Poesies  de  JW- 
herhe,  raagces  par  ordre  chronologique,  avec  la  Fieii 
VAuteur,  Paris.   1776.) 

MALIC  ACID  was  discovered  in  1785  by  Scheele.  b 
received  its  name  from  having  been  first  obtained  from  tk 
juice  of  apples,  in  which  it  exists  in  considerable  quantitT, 
and  also,  as  has  been  since  ascertained,  in  various  other  frui&i 
as  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  in  house*leek,  andllK 
berries  of  the  sorbus  or  mountain-ash.  Mr.  Donovaii,  vbo 
procured  it  from  the  last-mentioned  source,  obtained  it  of 
so  great  purity  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  and  peculiar 
acid,  which  he  called  sorbic  acid;  but  it  has  since  bees 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  malic.  A  raucilagiootb 
substance  which  accompanies  the  acid  obtained  fromappltf 
prevents  its  properties  from  being  perfectly  and  readily  dt- 
veloped. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  procuring  tli» 
acid,  and  they  are  generally  complicated:  the  foUowiog ii 
perhaps  as  {;ood  as  any,  and  is  proposed  by  Liebig  :--wd 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  to  perfect  saturation,  to  tbe  ex 
pressed  juice  of  the  sorbus ;  the  solution  is  to  be  deoompoKd 
by  nitrate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  malate  of  lead:  tbisi 
after  washing  with  cold  water,  is  to  be  heated  with  boiliog 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  mass  with  sulpbuift 
of  barium,  by  which  there  are  formed  sulphurct  of  lead  vA 
sulphate  of  barytes,  while  the  clear  liquor  contains  malic 
acid,  to  which  ammonia  is  then  added  to  convert  it  into 
bimalate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  crystallizes ;  this  salt  is 
to  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  laa- 
late  of  lead  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid :  the  clev 
liquor,  separated  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  being  enpo- 
rated  by  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals  of  malic  acid,  vhic^ 
are  not  however  regular  in  their  form.  Malic  acid  is  «■ 
lourless,  inodorous,  very  sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  strw^ly 
on  vegetable  blues;  in  a  moist  air  it  is  deliquescent:  itii 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  Mitric  acid  cointftt 
it  iuto  oxalic  acid.  Its  saliue  compoundii  ^fo  oalled  malaM 
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some  of  vhich  exist  in  nature,  as  for  example,  supermalate 
of  lime  is  found  in  the  juicu  of  the  hoube-leek. 

According  to  Liebig,  maUc  and  citric  acids  arc  isomeric 
bodies,  both  being  cuniposed  of,  when  anhydrous^ 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen       2 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbon         24 
,  Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen       32 

Equivalent  58 

The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water;  whereas 
those  of  citric  acid  contain  different  proportions  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed. 
When  malic  acid  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  350^ 
Fah.,  it  is  decom]K>sed,  and  the  results  are  two  isomeric  pyro- 

^     acids  and  water,  which  are  the  maleic  or  equisetic  and  the 

\:     fuiuaric  or  pyromalic  acids. 

['  The  malatos  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts :  we  shall 
mention  the  general  properties  of  a  few  of  them. 

^  Malate  of  ammonia  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  but  the  bima- 
late  is  crystallizable,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Malate  of  i)otash  is  a  deliquescent  mass;  the 
supermalate  forms  crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  soda  is  a  deliquescent 
mass,  the  supermalate  crystallizes.  Malate  of  lime  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water,  requiring  147  parts  of  it  cold,  and 
65  when  boiling :  the  hot  solution  deposits  crystalline  grains 
on  cooling.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  soluble  in  some  saline 
solutions  than  in  pure  water :  the  supermalate  occurs  in 
liouscleek  and  some  varieties  of  sedwn ;  it  may  be  formed 
by  adding  acid  to  the  neutral  salt ;  by  exposure  to  heat  it 
dries  as  a  transparent  varnish,  which  distini^uishes  it  from 
other  salts  of  lime  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  magnesia  yields 
crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air  and  are  soluble  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  water;  with  excess  of  acid,  a  gummy 
deliquescent  saline  muss  is  formed.  Malate  of  barytes,  both 
neutral  and  acidulous,  is  soluble  and  gummy;  an  inso- 
luble subsalt  may  also  be  formed.  Malate  of  strontia  is 
Kummy  andxieliquescent,  the  super.salt  is  but  slightly  so- 
luble, but  more  so  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ;  the  hot  solu- 
tion deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  Of  the  metallic  malates 
i.ve  shall  stale  the  properties  of  a  few : — Zinc  forms  three  dif- 
ferent compounds  with  this  acid:  the  neutral  malate  crys- 
tallizes in  short  four-sided  prisms;  it  is  soluble  in  56  parts 
of  coid  water;  by  boiling  water  it  is  decomposed  into  a 
aupersalt  which  dissolves,  and  a  subsalt  which  is  precipi- 
tated; bimalate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  large  regular  octohe- 
drons;  the  submalate  is  an  insoluble  white  powder.  Malate 
of  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  reddish  brown-coloured  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Malate  of  copper, 
whether  neutral  or  acidulous,  dries  so  as  to  form  a  green 
varnish  which  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  The  malate  of  silver 
is  a  gummy  mass,  but  the  supermalate  is  a  crystallizable 
salt,  which  readily  separates  as  such  from  solution  in  water. 
Malate  of  lead  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  bril- 
liant white  crvstallinc  scales  of  this  salt. 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY.  At  com- 
mon law,  mischief  perpetrated  with  whatever  motive  against 
the  property  of  another  was  not  punishable  criminally,  un- 
less the  art  amounted  to  felony,  was  accompanied  with  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  affected  the  public  convenience.  In 
other  cases  the  olfender  was  liable  only  to  an  action  for 
damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured.  But  the  legis- 
lature has,  at  different  times,  interposed  to  repress,  by  penal 
enactments,  injuries  to  private  property  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  committed  with  the  malicious  intention  of  injuring 
the  owner  of  such  property.  The  different  statutory  pro- 
visions against  mischievous  acts  done  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously were  modified,  as  well  as  consolidated,  by  7  and  8 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  which  also  contains  a  provision  rendering 
it  immaterial  whether  the  malice  of  the  offender  be  against 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  otherwise. 

By  tlie  third  section  of  that  statute  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  excewling  four  years,  with  or 
without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  cut,  break  or 
destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  to  render  use- 
less, any  goods  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen,  or  of 
articles,  in  which  any  of  those  materials  are  mixed,  or  any 
frame-work-kiiitlcd  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  lace,  in  any 
atago  of  manuiacture ;  to  cut,  break  or  dchtroy,  or  render 
lu^Icss  warps  or  shoots  of  silk,  woollen,  Uncn  or  cotton,  or 


of  any  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  with 
any  other  material ;  or  looms,  frames,  machines,  engines, 
racks,  tackles,  or  implements  prepared  for  or  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  preparing  such  goods ;  or  to  enter  by 
force  into  any  place  with  intent  to  commit  any  of  those 
offences.  By  section  4,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  case  of  a  male,  to  cut, 
break  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroyer  render 
useless,  threshing-machines,  or  machines  or  engines  pre- 
pared for  or  employed  in  manufactures,  except  those  ma- 
nufactures, &c.  injuries  to  which  are  more  severely  punish- 
able under  the  3ra  section. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  sections  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,'  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of 
a  male,  to  cause  water  to  be  conveyed  into  mines,  or  subter- 
ranean passages  communicating  therewith,  or  pull  down, 
fill  up,  or  obstruct  air-ways,  water-ways,  drains,  pits,  levels, 
or  shafts,  with  intent  to  destroy,  damage,  or  hinder  or  delay 
the  working  of  mines ;  or  maliciously  to  pull  down,  or  de- 
stroy, or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless, 
steam-engines,  or  engines  for  making,  draining,  or  working 
mines,  or  staitlis,  buildings,  or  erections  used  in  conducting 
the  business  of  mines  or  bridges,  waggon-ways,  or  trunks 
for  conveying  minerals  from  mines,  whether  completed  or 
unfinished.  By  sect.  12  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or  without 
whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  cut  down 
sea-banks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of  rivers, 
canals,  or  marshes,  whereby  lands  are  overflowed  or  da- 
maged, or  in  danger  of  being  so ;  to  throw  down,  level,  or 
destroy  locks,  sluices,  lioodgates,  or  works  on  navigable 
rivers  or  canals.'  And  by  the  same  section  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transi)ortation  for  seven  years,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  w  hipping 
in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  cut  off,  druM'  up,  or  remove  ]>ilcs, 
chalk,  or  other  materials  fixed  in  the  ground  and  uiicd  for 
securing  sea-banks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of 
rivers,  canals,  or  marshe:«,  or  to  open  or  di'aw  up  llood-gates, 
or  to  do  other  injury  or  mischief  to  naugable  rivers  or 
canals,  with  intent  or  so  as  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  car- 
rying on  or  completing  or  maintaining  the  navigation. 

It  is  made  felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing four,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
by  the  13th  section,  to  pull  down  or  destroy  public  bridges, 
or  to  do  any  injury  with  intent  or  so  as  to  render  them 
dangerous  or  impassable ;  and  by  the  18th  section,  to  cut  or 
destroy  hop-binds  gi'owing  on  poles  in  any  hop-plantation. 
But  now  (by  7  \Vm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c.  90,  s.  2)  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter  offence  is  made  transportation  not  exceed- 
ing 1 5  years  and  not  less  than  1 0  years,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  39.  s.  14,  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  accordingly  [Misdemeanor]  to  tlirow 
down,  level,  or  destroy  turnpike-gates,  or  walls,  chains,  rails, 
posts,  bars,  or  fences  belonging  to  turnpike-gates  set  up  to 

{)revent  passengers  parsing  by  without  paying  toll,  or  houses, 
)uildings,  or  weighing-machines  for  the  collection,  ascer- 
tainment, or  security  of  toll.  The  15th  section  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out whipping  in  the  ca^e  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  de- 
stroy dams  of  fish-ponds,  or  of  water  being  private  property, 
or  in  which  is  a  private  right  of  fishing,  with  intent  to  take 
or  destroy  fish,  or  so  as  thereby  to  cause  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  fish,  or  to  put  lime  or  noxious  materials  in  ponds 
with  intent  to  destroy  fish,  or  to  break  down  or  destroy  dams 
of  mill-ponds.  By  section  IG  it  is  made  felony  to  kill,  maim, 
or  wound  cattle ;  but  the  punishment  is  reduced  by  7  Will. 
IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c.  90.  s.  2,  to  transportation  not  exceeding  15 
years  and  not  less  than  10,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing three.  The  provisions  of  this  statute  (7  &  8  Geo  IV., 
c.  39)  relating  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  plants,  &c.  have 
been  already  noticed.     [Larceny.] 

By  section  17  it  was  made  felony  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  set  fire 
to  any  crop  of  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether  standing  or 
cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation, 
or  to  any  heath,  gorze,  furze,  or  fern,  and  by  7  Win.  IV.  and 
i  Vict.,  c.  89,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transportation 
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for  life  or  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  impnsonment  not 
exceeding  three  (sect.  10),  to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  corn, 
gram,  pulse,  tares,  straw,  haulm,  stubble,  furze,  heath,  fern, 
liay,  turf,  peat,  coals,  charcoal,  or  any  steer  of  wood,  or  (sect, 
1 1 )  to  set  fire  to  any  mine  of  coal  or  cannel  coal. 

The  enactments  in  this  statute  with  respect  to  the  burn- 
ing of  houses,  &c.*  [Arson]  have  been  repealed ;  and  now 
by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c.  89,  sect.  2,  it  is  felony  punish- 
able by  death  to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any  person 
being  therein,  and  by  sect.  3  it  is  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three,  to  set  fire  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  or  a  chapel  for  the  religious  worship  of  dissenters, 
or  to  a  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse, 
otfice,  shop,  mill,  malthouse,  hop-oast,  barn,  or  granary,  or 
to  a  building  used  in  carrying  on  trade  or  manufacture, 
"whether  in  tne  possession  of  the  offender  or  of  any  other 
person,  with  intent  to  injnre  or  defraud  any  person. 

For  the  protection  of  shipping  against  malicious  mischief 
several  statutory  provisions  have  been  made.  By  1  and  2 
Greo.  IV.,  0.  75,  sect.  11,  it  is  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  number 
of  years,  to  cut  away,  cast  adrift,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or 
destroy,  or  do  any  act  with  intent  to  cut  away,  cast 
adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  injure  or 
conceal  buoys,  buoy-ropes,  or  marks  belonging  to  ships  or 
vessels,  whether  in  distress .  or  otherwise.  By  7  Geo.  IV., 
c.  30,  sect.  10,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  damage 
otherwise  than  by  fire  (which  offence  had  been  made  capital 
by  sect.  9)  ships  or  vessels  complete  or  unfinished,  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  them  or  to  render  them  useless. 

By  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c.  89,  sect.  5,  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  death  to  exhibit  fklse  lights  or  signals  with 
intent  to  bring  any  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  or  to  do  any 
thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  ships 
or  vessels  in  distress.  And  by  sect  6  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  15 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  yeara,  to  set 
fire  to.  cast  away,  or  destroy  ships  or  vessels,  with  intent  to 
prejudice  owners  or  part-owners  of  vessels  or  goods,  or  un- 
derwriters on  ships,  goods,  or  freight.  And  by  the  4th  sect, 
it  is  made  felony  punishaWe  by  death,  to  set  fire  to,  cast 
away,  or  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  either  with  intent  to 
murder  any  person  or  wtiereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall 
be  endangered. 

Besides  the  criminal  responsibility  thfis  created  in  respect 
of  the  acts  of  spoliation  above  enumerated,  the  legislature 
has  given  summary  relief  to  persons  whose  property  has  been 
subject  to  petty  but  wilful  aggressions.  The  last  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  sect.  24,  under 
which  persons  wilfully  or  maliciously  committing  damage, 
injury,  or  spoil,  to  or  upon  real  or  personal  property,  for 
which  no  remedy  or  punishment  is  specially  provided  by 
that  act,  are,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  him 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  damage,  injury,  or  spoil 
committed,  not  exceeding  5/.,  to  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  the  party  aggrieved,  excei)t  where  such 
party  is  examined  in  proof  of  the  offence ;  and  in  such  cases 
or  in  the  case  of  property  of  a  public  nature,  or  wherein  any 
public  right  is  concerned,  the  money  is  to  be  applied  towards 
the  county-rate  or  borough-rate;  and  if  such  sums  of  money 
together  with  /c^osts  (if  ordered)  are  not  paid  either  imme- 
diately or  within  such  period  as  the  justice  may  appoint, 
the  justice  may  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hanl  labour  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  unless  such  sum  and 
costs  be  sooner  paid.  This  enactment  does  not  extend  to 
any  case  where  the  party  trespassing  acted  under  a  fair  and 
reasonable  supposition  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  the  act 
complained  of,  or  to  any  trespass,  not  being  wilful  and  ma- 
licious, committed  in  hunting,  fishing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
game. 

3y  the  28th  section  any  person  found  committmg  any 
ofl'ence  against  this  act,  whether  punishable  upon  indict- 
ment or  upon  summary  conviction,  may  be  immedialelv 
apprehended  without  a  warrant,  by  any  peace-oflicer,  or  the 
owner  of  the  property  injured,  or  his  servant,  or  any  person 
authorized  by  him,  and  forthwith  taken  before  some  neigh- 
bouring justice  of  the  peace. 
These  summary  proceedings  before  magistrates  must  bo 


commenced  within  three  calendar  montlis  from  the  eon^ 
mission  of  the  offence. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  France  with  respect  to  mali- 
cious injuries  to  property  are  to  be  fbund  in  the  3rd  sectist 
of  liv.  iii.  of  the  Oxle  P^nal,  entitled  *  Destructions,  D^ 
gradations,  Dommages.'  Capital  punishment  is  denounced 
only  against  those  who  set  fire  to  buildings,  ships,  waie- 
houses,  wood-yards  (chantiers),  forests,  underwoods,  or  eraig 
growing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  combustible  matter  plaoel 
so  as  to  communicate  fire  thereto.  Minor  ofiences  in  fott^ 
are  provided  for  by  titre  12  of  the  Code  Forestier. 

MALINES.    [Mkchlin.] 

MALLEABILITY  is  that  property  of  certain  metali 
which  admits  of  their  being  extended  by  the  blows  of  t 
hammer  or  by  pressure.  In  this  quality  gold  exceeds  d 
other  metals :  thus  the  gold-leaf  sold  in  books  is  so  a* 
tremely  thin,  that  less  than  5  grains  cover  about  371 
square  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  each  leaf  does  Ml 
exceed  iioJQogth  part  of  an  inch.  Metals  which  are  maOe- 
able  are  also  ductile,  that  is,  they  may  be  drawn  into  via 
[Metals.] 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  malleability  and  ductilikf 
seem  to  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  ii 
the  metals  which  possess  these  properties.  During  the 
hammering  they  become  hot,  sometimes  even  red  hot,  and 
after  this  many  of  them  become  brittle,  owing  to  the  hnm^ 
out  of  the  latent  heat  which  they  contained.  By  annealio;, 
which  consi^s  in  heating  them  artificially  and  aUowii^ 
them  to  cool  slowly,  the  heat  is  restored,  and  they  lecorar 
their  malleability  and  ductility;  and  thus  it  is  that  irai 
which  has  been  made  hot  by  hammering  loses  its  mallea- 
bility, and  cannot  be  again  hammered  till  it  has  beeo 
annealed. 

MALLE  A'CE A,  or  MA'LLEIDiE,  a  family  of  XTonomy. 
arian  Conch  iters  according  to  the  system  ^f  Lamarck,  most  of 
the  genera  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  Marga- 
ritcu^a  of  De  Blainville.  They  belong  to  the  Ostraceaoi 
Cuvier,  and  the  Oxvgones  of  Latreille.  Lamarck  maka 
the  family  consist  of'^five  genera  only :— Cre/ia/jiAi,  I^ma, 
Malleus,  Avicula,  and  Mel^agrina. 

Animal,  with  the  mantle  non-adherent,  entirely  open  in 
its  whole  circumference,  without  tube  or  particular  opening, 
prolonged  into  irregular  lobes,  especially  backwards; /ool 
canaliculated,  and  almost  always  furnished  with  a  byssiu. 

Shell  black  or  horn  colour,  ineauivalve,  inequilateral, 
very  irregular;  hinge  without  teeth;  marginal  ligament 
sublinear,  simple,  or  interrupted  by  crenulations ;  mmcultr 
impression  subcentral,  fixed  generally  by  a  byssus  fitf- 
nished  by  the  animal. 

M.  Rang  places  the  fossil  genus  Posidonia  at  the  bead 
of  the  family,  so  that  the  position  of  that  genus  is  approxi- 
mated to  Lima,  which  is  arranged  as  the  last  of  the  P»- 
tinidce. 

Genera.    Posidonia  (Bronn). 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  very  delicate,  nearly  membranous,  equivalve,  ine- 
quilateral, oblique,  rounded,  not  gaping?  cardinal  border 
straight,  a  little  prolonged  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be  aurica- 
lated ;  hinge  toothless;  no  pit  for  the  ^ligaments;  nor 
passage  for  a  byssus. 


Posidonia  (^from  specimeus  m  Irish  limestoae). 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  t,liis  genus  had  been  recently 
(1829)  established  for  impressions  sufficiently  common  in 
the  schists  of  Dilleniburj:.  and  which  some  naturalists  had 
been  tempted  to  refer  to  rudimentary  shells  of  Aplysia  or 
Plcurobranchus.  M.  Rang  agrees  with  M.  Bronn  in  opinion. 
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ese  are  the  impressions  of  bivalve  shells,  and  assigns 
donia  the  position  above  stated.  M.  Deshayes  how- 
1  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  does  not  men- 
»  genus  among  the  Malleacea. 

Vulsella.   (Lam.) 

nal  elongated,  compressed ;  mantle  very  much  pro- 
backwards,  and  bordered  with  two  rows  of  papillanr 
es  which  are  very  close  set ;  foot  small,  canahculated, 
t  a  byssus ;  mouth  large,  labial  appendages  very  much 
)ed  and  triangular ;  branchiflo  narrow,  very  long,  and 
nearly  throughout  their  extent. 
I  subcorncous,  delicate,  elongated,  flattened,  irregu- 
luilateral,  subcquivalve,  the  umbones  nearly  anterior, 
,  and  a  Kttle  recurved ;  hinge  toothless,  and  offering 
on  each  valve  a  projecting  callosity  comprehending  a 
the  insertion  of  the  ligament ;  muscular  impression 
tral. 

raphical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.^The  seas  of 
limates,  where  the  species,  none  of  which  are  furnished 
byssus,  are  found  in  Alcyonia,  sponges,  &c. 
aple,   Vulsella  lingulata.     Locality.— Ensi  Indian 


Vulsella  lin{;:ulaUu 
M^  doMd ;  h,  inside  view  of  valve,  showing  the  hinge  and  mnacular 

n. 

Crenatula.    (Lam.) 

\al  not  known,  but  very  probably  bearing  a  close  re- 
0  that  of  Perna. 

'  foliated,  flattened,  subequivalve,  inequilateral,  irre- 
k  little  gaping  behind,  but  without  any  aperture  for  a 

hinge  linear,  marginal,  marked  with  serial  crenu- 
whicti  are  callous  and  hollowed  into  rounded  pits 
reception  of  the  divisions  of  the  ligament ;  muscular 
ion  subcentral. 

raphical  Distribution  qf  the  Genii*.— The  seas  of 
dimates,  principally  those  of  the  East  Indies  and 
olland,  as  far  as  is  yet  known.  The  species,  which 
numerous,  are  not  fixed  by  their  valves  nor  by  a  bys- 
t,  like  the  Vulsellso,  are  found  in  submarine  bodies, 

sponges,  &c.  , 

npie,  Crenatula  hviculo'ides.  Locality, '-'Seas  of 
ja,  especially  those  of  the  South. 


Crenatula  aviculoldes*  ^ 

Perna.    (Brug.) 

TUil  compressed ;  mantle  very  much  prolonged  back- 
and  fringed  at  its  lower  border ;  foot  very  small,  with 
as. 

II  corneous  or  black,  lamellar,  very  much  flattened, 
livalve,  inequilateral,  very  irregular,  gaping  in  front 
r  passage  of  the  bysaus ;  hinge  straight,  marginal, 


having  on  each  side  a  row  of  small  parallel  furrows,  which 
are  transverse,  not  intrant,  and  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
ligament  are  inserted ;  muscular  impression  subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus,— The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  more  particularly  those  of  the  East  Indies, 
though  some  species  are  found  westward,  as  at  the  Antilles, 
Cape  Verd,  and  the  Azores.  The  species  are  moored  to 
the  rocks  and  mangrove  trees  by  means  of  their  byssus, 
and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
ten  fathoms. 

Example,  Perna  Isognomum.  Zoca/i7y.—- East  Indian 
Ocean. 


Perna  Isognomum. 

«.  VaWet  eloied.  showing  the  byssus ;  b,  inside  Titw  of  Ta»Te,  ■howing  hiago 
and  muscular  impression. 

Malleus.     (Lam.) 

Animal  considerably  compressed ;  ma$itle  prolonged  back 
wards,  and, fringed  with  very  small  tentacular  appendages; 
foot  very  distinct,  canaliculated,  and  furnishing  a  byssus ; 
buccal  appendages  spherico-triangular ;    bronchia  short 
and  semicircular. 

Shell  foliated,  black  or  corneous,  subnacreous,  subequi- 
valve, inequilateral,  very  irregular,  oflen  auriculated,  and 
presenting  a  hammer  or  T  shape;  umbones  not  distant; 
an  oblique  notch  in  front  for  the  passage  of  a  byssus ;  hinge 
linear,  very  long,  toothless ;  with  a  conical  oblique  pit,  par- 
tially external,  for  the  reception  of  the  ligament,  which  is 
triangular  and  subexternal ;  muscular  impression  of  con- 
siderable size  and  subcentral. 

Geogrcmhical  Distribution  of  the  Genus, — ^East  and  West 
Indies  (Cruadaloupe  and  Martinique)  and  Australasia. 
Found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  seven  fathoms. 
M.  Rang  speaks  of  the  species  from  Guadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique as  having  occurred  at  great  depths.  The  species, 
which  are  not  numerous,  are  moored  by  their  bvssus  to 
submarine  rocks,  &c.  They  are  very  variable,  and  indeed 
M.  Deshayes  observes  that  he  never  saw  any  two  indivi- 
duate of  a  species  alike.  Age  makes  a  considerable  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  shells,  especially  in  the  auricles. 

M.  do  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  three  sections  :— 
1,  consisting  of  species  scarcely  auriculated  (Malleus  vul- 
sellatus) ;  2,  consisting  of  uniauriculated  species  {Malleus 
normaliM) ;  and  3»  consisting  of  Iriaancnlmted  qiecies  (Mai' 
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hits  ndgorii).  M,  Dcshnyes  ihinks  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  niflivifliialsi  occurring  in  roHections  under  the  nume 
of  ^'  itfU  limy  bo  the  young  of  the  vorieiv  uf 

Ma  ilh  short  ears,  and  ho  considers  Malleus 

rMAi-.^/n/.s  una  MitHem  ofiahnuis  a*  idiuilical. 

Example,  Maliem  rulgartSn    Local ity.^Eix&i  Indian  and 
South  S^u» 


liUifAjind  QiiiH^uUr  itupn^kviuii. 

Gcrvillia  (Foss.il  only). 

(See  the  article,  vol  xi,) 

Inoceramus.     (Parkinson,)— (Fossil  only.) 

See  the  urticle,  vol.  xii.  Though  some  inalncologists 
vomiilcr  In^H'cnmus  and  Catillus  to  be  identical,  M.  dc 
BlumviHe,  M,  Rang,  and  M.  Deshayes  consider  liietn  as 
dittliiicl  spericB,  and  as  belonging' to  ihis  family.  M, 
De^hayes  gives*  the  following  description  of  Inoceramm, 

S/tell  p;r)phoVd.  inequivalve,  irregular,  Kuiiequi lateral, 
with  a  lamellar  shell,  pointed  anteriorh'i  and  enlarged  at  its 
lm*e ;  iinibunes  opposed,  pointed,  and  strongly  recurved; 
/iw^e  short,  straight,  narrow,  and  forraing  a  right  angle 
with  the  longitudinal  axis  with  a  sericfi  of  «renulalicm:* 
fifrndually  smaller  for  the  reception  of  a  niultipl©  lij^ainent. 
M»iscular  impression  unknown.  The  species  arc  of  mode- 
rate size. 


la«Mr*IDiiB ftitctit«t«,  titit  liar;  {Vom  the  FolkttoiK^  Itlne  inirL    THtf  •mfttter 
irn  4iuM»  Ihc)  ^*l*)<»  «'  ""e  vftli*",  {he  trllier  vnlvo  tH-iiig  *  cm** 


l.nraUtieif^ — Dr  Mnntell  recordfi  several  Rpecie«  in  the 
^■Ihith,  two  in  the  Chalk- onvi,  two  \\\  the  Ganll  or  Folk- 
*lone  MarK  and  one  (frntn  Martm)  in  the  SMmfiJin  Sa7f4 
C Lower  Gioen-Kand).  (Orgart.  RenutfWi  of  SttAveTt  •(Jeol. 
Trans./  I«2'.^.>  N\B.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  chalk— 
^r/r^rami  Hrongniarit,  Lamarclni,  and  My  it  hides — are 
f'niiUi.  Pr 'fp«^^or  Philhps  records  three  (one  a  CatiUu*} 
hj  Ihn  />'  ':,  one  in  the  lied  Chalk,  and  one  in  the 

^<»*.    (f*  y'orMtireA     Mr.  i-.**nsd«le  notices  two 

"»  liie  LuwcT  LUalk  (Oolitic  Disinct  of  Bath).     Dr.  Filton 


records  '         le**  and  one  uti  '  > 

Upft^r  f  dt,  and  Lntper  ui, 

between  utr  f  nmn  ././a  iKrfcfrd  Ooiiitt  {Ij  ^jCJt.  i  ran 

Example,  Inof^eramus  jfulcaitis, 

CatiUus*  (Brongn.) — (FofSil  only.) 

l^L  Deihayes  thus  defines  Cat  ill  us,  which   i*  rci 
this  work  iVom  that  title  to  MAUGJLBtTACi 
Bgrec  with  the  authors  above  (|Uu led  in  t 
proper  place  for  the  genus. 

Shelf  sometimes   llalltsncd,   elontr^te4,    or  ftib* 
someiimes  convex,  corditbii 
Willi  umbijues  more  or  lea*  , 
little  oidique  or  per^iendicular  to  uu-  ion^j; 
border  furnished  with  a  row  of  »malt  en 
very  short   and   t^nuluaUy   hicreasing ;,    suuciurc 
fibrouii;  rauacular  impi-essiou  unknown. 

M.  De»hayes  ob^rves  that  among  the  gencni 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Mtn,  Con.  there  ia  onm  lol 
bus  given  the  name  of  Pac/iymj/a;    thi«  genua 
M.   Deshayes   to  possess  all    the   exlernul    chait 
Catillus,  and  he  slater*  that  be  has  ^^  4  ri  U  d  tp  rh 
approximation  uf  that  genus  to  ^ 
specimen   in  the  collection  of  M.  1 
proceeds   to  observe   thai  M.  Bi'MJmu.uL  i; 
^enus  under  the  T\^mv.ofMyfiit)ides  fur  th. 
aic  very  much  elongated*  and  that  dm 
MtjUltjideu  cannot  be  retained.    The 
as  reOjrmed   b>    M.  Dehhayc«,   will    i 
Pwhymya^  My U hides ^  and  CoHllus, 
are  of  enormous  Kizc.  and  are  iiipt'*' 
feet  in  leni^h.     M*  Deihnycs  tl 
Jftocernfftu*  and  Cutitiu\  both  wa;  _  .  -  .  ,  ^    „  . 

LtHHdtties.—nc  H^htte  Chalk  in  England  and  F 

Examplo,  Catidus  CuvfeH. 


Pulritiitcft  AfUiitaoU  i  liukle  vi**  of  fth^w 
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Animal  unknown. 

SheH  delicate,  rounded,  cquivalve,  subcquilateral,  with 
the  umboncs  inclined  a  little  forwards ;  hinge  composed  ot* 
tsight  or  ten  divergent  teeth,  forming  so  many  pits. 

The  genus  Avicula,  which  is  placed  by  Lamarck  among 
his  Miillmceuy  but  is  arranged  by  M.  de  Blainvillc,  with 
many  of  the  genera  above  deAcribed,  under  his  family  Mar- 
garitacea.  is  separated  by  M.  Rang  into  a  family  which 
imineiliutcly  succeeds  the  Malleida),  under  tho  name  of 
AvtcMs^  containing  the  subgenera  Avicula  (properly  so 
calUd)  and  MHea^rina.  See  the  article  Avicula,  vol.  iii., 
to  whicii  we  think  it  right  to  add  the  de&cription  of  the 
animal  by  M.  Deshayes. 

Animal  oval,  tlatiened,  having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
separated  throughout  their  length,  thickened,  and  fringed 
on  tho  edges;  body  very  small,  having  on  each  side  a  pair 
of  large  bninchito,  nearly  equal;  mouth  oval,  rather  largo, 
with  fuliaoLNius  lips,  and  with  a  pair  of  labial  palps  on  each 
side,  which  are  large  and  obliquely  truncated ;  foot  conical, 
vermifo';ni,  rather  long,  with  a  rather  large  byssus  com- 
posed of  stout  filaments,  united  in  some  species,  at  its  base. 
M.  Deshayes  also  concurs  in  merging  the  genus  Melea- 
gn'tiu  in  lliutof -•le?/t7i/«z,  which,  according  to  M.  Deshaycs's 
/efurination  of  the  genus,  will  contain  also  the  fossil  genus 
Alofiotii  of  Bronn. 

Fossil  Mallei d.e. 

Those  species  which  arc  fossil  only  arc  noticed  above. 
J'uhella. — M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables  (Lyellj,  gives  the 
number  of  recent  species  as  five  and  one  fossil  (tertiary). 
'3si  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  makes  the  recent  species 
six,  with  no  addition  to  the  fossil  species.  (Grignon,  Ld- 
xsiarck,  Paris,  Deshayes.) 

Perna. — ^The  number  of  recent  Pernw  given  by  M.  Des- 
l^ayes.  in  his  Tables,  amounts  to  ten  recent  and  four  fossil 
C  tertiary  K     In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  the  same  recent 
x>umber  is  stated,   hut  the   fossil  species  amount  to  six. 
C  Virgiuia,  AUacc,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  HSvrc,  Italy, 
X^autevillc,  and  Valognes.  the  Kirameridge  Clay,  Germany 
«i.nl  France,  the  Vahnoiidois  and  SenlisJ    Professor  Phil- 
lips n.)ti's  line  iPermi  qufufrato,  not  mentioned  by  Lamarck 
or  Deshayes)  in  the  C'traHine  (Jalite  (Malton),  and  also  in 
tile  Bath  (Jnlite.     lie  als:)  notices  a  Pcrna  in  tho  Oxford 
^^ay.  {(ienlngy  of  Yorkshire.)     Tlie  genus  is  recorded  in 
the  hift^rinr  Oolite,  and  in  the  Coral  Rag,  bv  Mr.  Lonsdale 
r>:litic  District  of  Bath,  in  Geol.  Tram. ),  and  by  Dr.  Filton, 
'°\v    ^'^^^^  Green-mnd  and  the  Blackdown  Sands, 
^Je  here  give  a  notice  of  the  fossil  Aviculce. 
*L  De.-hayes,  in  his  Tables,  slater  the  number  of  rece&t 
.. '''^"^'^?  r including  Mehogrinee)  at  thirty,  and  uives  five  as 
^®  "umber  of  fossil  (tertiary).     In  the  last  edition  of  L«- 
»i  i*^*^*  ^'ti  riirtkc^  the  number  of  recent  Aviculce  twentv-oiit, 
*"^  t/ie 


pointed  tutor  to  tho  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  with 
whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.   He  first  bc^uinc  known 
as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  his  ballail  of  '  Margaret'ii 
Ghost,'  or,  as  it  was  originally  entitled,  'William  and  Mar- 
garet,* which  appeared    anonyinouslv  in   the  3Gth  No.  of 
Aaron  Hiirs  *  Plain  Dealer,'   Ulh  July,   MU.     There  has 
been  some  controversy  however  as  to  ]^iallet*s  claim  to  morr 
than   the  re-casting  of  this  famous  ballad.   *(.Soc  Piixx'^ 
•  Reliques  of  antient  English  Poetry,'!  794,  vol.  iv.,  Sji-.vit.. 
whero  the  ballad  is  given  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  finftll^ 
published  by  Mallet,  in  his  collected  works,  175?:    '  Tru 
Hive,'  a  collection  of  songs,  vol.  i.,  1724,  where,  a;  ].  .f-     • 
is  given   as  it  had  appealed  the  same  year  in  \\\\  '  V  • 
Dealer;'  *The  Hive,'  vol.  iii.,  published  in  17^5,  v  ;.i  -■ 
p.  157,  is  given  the  other  poem,  which  ha^  o:  (■:.-      ■■ 
controver.sy  as  to  the  originality  of  Mallt-'.V.    ;• 
Friendb,'  1773,  vol.  i.,  where  theatieuipi  v..»  i.-^   ■ 
convict  Mallet  »if  plagiaribui.)     He  iijw  i,,-;.  ;.-  . 
ternal  name,  and  toi.k  that  of  Mallei,  vLii-:    :. 
imagined  had  more  of  an  English  ^.-L.:l:^.  »:      «  ' 
suited   to  his  ambiiion   to  be  takc;n   i  >:  l  '.-a:  - 
Britain:    the  earliest  known  ineniio:  ■-:  u.w    ..■' 


'^fliis. 


ij umber  of  fossil   spet^ies   six.   (Paris,    GrigbUL. 


the  "A*  ^^'>    ^^'"^uni'^^^  Paris  Basin,  Maastricht,  and  CyyL. 

Up   ^tit brash   in  England  and  France,  the  Middk 'miL 

thej^''  Oolite      in  England    and  France,  arid    \ht  Mik>- 

^^/?^^"  in     CrcTiTiany,  Lorraine,  and  Toulon.)    Tiit  M'- 

UieaC'^^^^  lira     two  in  number,  both  recent.    Dr.  AIszlul 

SWi'J?"^  i>/;£?c7i^s    in  the  Chalk  Marl.  (Organic  tfrmaiu 


"J'-)  i»g-cff*^^^^^  Phillips  records  specie^  iL  tiit  l^?:^- 
•>i'.-  ^u^  m^^^  CJalcareous  Grit,  in  the  OjJoni  Cm--  is-- 
'€Q/^'^^i'k       J^sLtXx  Oolite,  Inferior  Oolite.  «id 


ijfy  o/- ' J-  V>  ^AtshireJ)    Mr.  Lonsdale  null 


Fuller's  Eulh, 

Ji^ellovay  Rock.  iOoHiic  Dmttm: 


name  in  print  is  said  to  occur  ::;  .'l' 

J: 

lished   his  poein  of  the  *  Ex'.ur=i.:..    :: 

.   ■'"»»'  ■  ■^ 

1731  his  tragedy  of  *Eur\di'.e'  wji!"   lit:-: 

-I.  ■ 

lane,  but   very   indiffereniiy  ret:e:-  ?■- 

.-.    • 

*  Verbal  Criticism,"  which  he  .-o  :    t"» 

some  importance  to  hia  f  jriuiitt  !•;  ;:.:"•• 

acquaintance  of  Pope,   l:j.I   ihro^.    ;  ' 

friend  Bolingbrukc.    TLr:»ut:i.  Uii?^:" 

the   situation  of  privait   tt:'.!*Ts:r 

Wales,   with  a  fealary   of  J"        i' 

'Mustapha'  i» as  acted  ai  Drj-    ■  •■     • 

for  the  greater  part  of  v.L.:.    :    " 

dcbted  to  some  sai.rical  L.i-  i    :• 

Walpole.     The  LeL*   >eii:     r     ■   -   • 

wrote,   m    c^njuncii.:.    v.:.     "  •  - 
'  Alfred.'  wh.'-h  va-  vcti  tz-' 

in  honour  'A  lut   t.:r::.- 

daughter.     I:  vni  l-.-.  •- 

"e 

and  acted  t:  l»r-:-- — 

•l, 

OfMaUe.Vr.:::^:.. 

■  .re 

Bacori,'  o.'  •.':"_   :.:..    : 

ind 

Works,  :i.  .',       ^    - 

ne; 

The'jQo-i.'   .'-.'     L 

.M.y 
.isup- 

DrL.-^-ia:.-    li..  ' 

,  ai  ieii-'  lierriLi 

Mxeet- 

'  ad  villi  Li*2-.  .    -.    • 

!  under 

pone-  r-  i:.    ::-.-•' 

Malmsey 

fc'-OL    LTtf 

\  wine  of 

v'  i  re:: 

iteriffe,  but 

Zlf  s.»* 

■.». 
ooast  of  the 

WHil. 

ii  in  the  de- 

a^iU:* 

-'N.lat.and 

asm-  •  ~  ■ 

.«>et  line  west 

lis-  - 

leux^AleDfODp 

asssk 

y 

rhood  of  this 

•-  "* 

<1  is  mentioned 

«• 

ing  continually 

1  the  eighth  or 

r" 

insula,  on  vhirh 

the  name  of  the 

11  town  is  indi- 

liy  tho  Bretons 

hilo  was  the  scat 
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April,  1 765.    A  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works  was 
published  by  himself,  in  3  vols.  8yo.,  in  1 759. 

MALLET,  PIERRE  HENRI,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1730, 
became  professor  of  bellcs-lottres  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
wrote  several  works  on  the  history  and  anticjuities  of  Scan- 
dinavia. He  was  made  member  of  the  academy  of  Upsala, 
and  became  also  correspondent  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions of  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  academy  of  that  city. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  principal  works  are : — 
1,  •  Introduction  k  THistoire  du  Danemarc,'  Copenha^n, 
1755;  2,  *  Edda,  ou  Monumens  de  la  Mythologie  et  de  la 
Poesie  des  Celtes,'  translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Percy 
under  the  title  of  '  Northern  Antiquities  and  the  Edda,' 

2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 770 ;  3,  *  De  la  Forme  du  Governe- 
ment  de  la  Sudde,'1756;    4,  *  Histoire   du    Danemarc,' 

3  vols.  4to.,  1777  ;    5,  *  Histoire  de   la  Maison  de  Hesse;' 
6,  *  H  istoire  de  la  Maison  de  Brunswick.' 

Mallet  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mallet  du  Pan, also 
a  Genevese  writer  (born  in  1750),  who  was  well  known  for 
the  various  journals  which  he  edited  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  especially  for  his  *  Mercure  Britannique,'  1798-99, 
which,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  conductor  and  the  energy 
of  its  language,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the 
Anti-Galiican  press  of  that  time. 

MA'LLEUS.    [Malleacea.] 

M  ALLORCA,  or  MAJORCA,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  to  which  kingdom  it  belongs.  It  lies 
between  39"  20'  and  40°  6'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2**  20'  and 
3*  20'  E.  long.,  about  110  miles  from  the  coast  of  Catalonia 
and  120  from  that  of  Valencia.  It  is  nearly  60  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  some  parts  40  broad  from  north 
to  south:  its  circuit  is  143  miles,  and  its  area  about  1410 
square  miles.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  hilly. 
On  the  north-west  side  a  mountain- range  crosses  the  island, 
the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Puiz  ae  Torellas,  is  above 
4500  feet  high.  Another  range  of  lofty  hills  runs  parallel 
to  this,  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  high  grounds  in 
many  parts  border  on  the  coast.  The  eastern  and  southern 
districts  are  the  most  level  in  character.  Some  of  the 
plains  are  liable  to  be  inundated  by  the  periodical  rains,  on 
which  account  they  are  generally  used  as  pasture-land. 
Near  Campos  on  the  south,  and  near  Alcudia  on  the  north 
of  the  island,  are  marshy  tracts  which  generate  malaria  to 
a  very  pernicious  extent.  The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  roads  in 
the  interior  are  very  rugged  and  stony,  and  are  traversed  only 
by  mules,  which  form  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
by  carts  of  clumsy  and  primitive  construction,  similar  to 
IhoKe  of  Spain. 

The  climate  of  Mallorca  is  delightful,  the  winters  be- 
ing mild,  though  occasionally  stormy,  and  the  heats  of 
summer  being  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Firs,  holm-oaks,  and  wild  olives 
adorn  the  slopes,  and  often  over  the  summits  of  the  higher 
mountains ;  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  marjoram,  saffron, 
and  roses  perfume  the  air  ;  and  the  valleys  and  level  tracts 
produce  in  abundance  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The  date- 
palm  and  the  plantain  attain  their  full  size,  though  seldom 
yielding  fruit.  The  valley  most  famed  for  beauty  and  fer- 
tility is  that  of  Soler,  11  or  12  miles  in  circumference, 
abounding  in  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood.  The 
island  is  poorly  watered,  for  though  there  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  210  streams,  only  two  deserve  the  name  of  rivers. 
The  larger  of  these  is  the  Ricrra,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
beneath  the  ramparts  of  Palma,  the  capital.  It  is  almost 
dry  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  verv  full  and 
impetuous,  and  on  several  occasions  in  past  ages  has  carried 
away  great  part  of  the  city,  and  drowned  many  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mallorca  produces  wheat,  bariey,  and  oats,  wines  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  olive  oil  in  large  quantities,  hops,  vegetables ; 
fruits,  jjvarticularly  melons,  oranges,  and  citrons,  all  of  su- 
perior flavour ;  honey,  hemp,  wool,  and  a  little  sUk.  Sheep, 
goats,  horned  cattle,  and  pigs  are  numerous ;  ix>ultiT  and 
game  are  abundant.  In  1820  the  productions  of  this  island 
were  valued  at  53.000.000  reales.  or  about  560,000/.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  foxes  and  hawks,  the  island  is  free 
from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey ;  nor  are  there  many  venom- 
ous n»/>li]eB. 


*  The  geology  of  Mallorca  is  but  imperfeetlj  known.  Gn- 
nite  and  porphyry  are  laid  to  be  ibund,  but  the  geoeraUtTof 
the  rocks  are  of  secondary  or  tertiary  formation.  There  ii 
slate,  fine  marble  of  various  colours^  with  abundance  of 
sandstone,  freestone,  and  ohalk.  Seams  of  coal  have  bees 
discovered,  but  have  not  been  worked.  Coral  is  found  ia 
the  bay  of  Alcudia.  Salt  is  procured  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea-water  in  the  low  grounds  about  Campos ;  and  in  tht 
same  district  is  a  warm  sulphureous  spring,  famed  for  ki 
efiioacy  in  removing  cutaneous  complaints. 

The  original  colonists  of  Mallorca  were,  according  ts 
Strabo,  Phoenicians.  The  island  fell  with  Spain  sucrei. 
sively  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans 
After  being  taken  by  Metellus,  surnamed  Balearicu^  bx. 
123,  a  colony  of  3000  Romans  from  Spain  was  established 
in  the  island.  In  a.]>.  426  it  was  seized  bv  the  Vandik. 
In  A.D.  798  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs;  and  after 
being  several  times  taken  by  the  Christians  and  retakn 
by  tlie  Mohammedans,  it  was  finally  wrested  from  Urn 
latter  in  1229  by  James,  king  of  Aragon;  and  since  tke 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castillo  and  Aragon,  it  hu  n- 
mained  subject  to  Spain. 

The  population,  though  much  decreased  since  the  time 
of  the  Moors,  is  still  about  140,000.  Palma  and  Akndia  an 
the  only  cities. 

Palma,  the  capital,  which  was  one  of  the  two  prindpd 
towns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  on  the  south-east  of  the 
island,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  in  the  bigfat  of 
a  deep  bay,  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  and  formed  by  the 
capes  Blanco  and  Cala  Fig^era.  The  city,  though  willed 
and  fortified,  could  not  sustain  a  regular  siege.  Its  popo- 
lation  is  about  33,000.  The  streets  are  in  some  parts  naimr 
and  mean,  in  others  wide  and  regular ;  the  houses  are  lai^ 
and  without  external  ornament,  mostly  in  the  Moorish  itrU 
of  architecture,  and  many  are  built  of  marble.  Palma  uthe 
see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a  suflTragan  of  Valencia.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  large  Gothic  edifice  of  much  simple  beauty,  was  hoik 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  James  of 
Aragon,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  who  is  interred  within 
its  walls.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  spire,  of  such  re- 
markable delicacy  and  airiness,  that  it  has  received  the 
name  of  'The  Angel's  Tower.'  There  are  many  other  leli' 
gious  edifices  in  Palma,  five  parish  churches  and  numeroos 
convents  (recently  suppressed),  together  with  se%-eral  hoe- 

Eitals  and  two  colleges.  Ferdinand  V.  founded  a  univenilj 
ere  in  1483.  The  other  public  buildings  are: — the  e|» 
copal  palace ;  the  royal  palace,  a  very  antient  edifice,  the 
residence  of  the  captain-general,  or  governor  of  the  iilani 
comprehending  also  an  arsenal,  a  magazine,  and  a  priaHi; 
the  town-hall;  .and  the  house  of  contractation,  or  of  met- 
cantile  assembly  and  judicature,  a  (Gothic  edifice  of  remark- 
able beauty,  but  now  serving  only  as  a  memento  of  the  d^ 
cayed  fortunes  of  the  city.  Palma,  though  in  the  thirteentii 
century  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  Europe,  has  nowoompi- 
ratively  but  little  commerce.  Its  port  is  small,  and  wUl  only 
admit  vessels  of  little  draught.  Within  and  without  the  eitT 
are  to  be  seen  numerous  evidences  of  the  superior  sixe, 
population,  and  commercial  imnortance  of  Palma  in  past  ego. 
Alcudia,  the  other  city  of  Mallorca,  is  on  the  north-east 
coast,  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  two  bays  of  Alcudia 
and  Pollenza.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  forlified 
with  antient  walls  of  great  height.  Some  centuries  ago  it 
was  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  but  is  now  in  a  wietchcd 
state  of  decay,  with  a  population  of  only  1000  souls. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Mallorca  are:— Arte,  with 
8000  inhabitants;  Manacor,  with  7000  inhabitants;  Pol- 
lenza (the  Pollentia  of  Strabo),  with  6000  inhabitants;  ft- 
lanix,  with  6000  inhabitants ;  Soler,  Campos,  Sautani,  San 
Marcial,  Banalbufar,  with  5000  inhabitants  each ;  Andraiz; 
with  4000  inhabitants ;  and  Lluch  Mayor,  with  3500  inha- 
bitants. There  are  other  towns  of  smaller  size,  in  all  thiitr- 
two  in  number.    There  are  also  numerous  villages. 

The  manufactures  of  Mallorca  are  linen  doihs  (coint 
and  fine),  silk  stuflTs,  and  woollen  goods,  as  tapestry,  blin- 
kets,  sashes,  and  corded  stufil  Of  the  leaves  of  the  palm 
are  made  brooms  and  baskets.  The  exports  are  oils,  Teg^ 
tables,  fruits  (fresh  and  dried),  wines,  brandy,  cheeses,  and 
woollen  goods.  Most  of  these  are  taken  h\  Spain ;  hot 
some  by  Sardinia,  Malta,  England,  Holland,  France,  end 
even  America.  The  im^rts,  which  in  value  bear  a  Terr 
small  proportion  to  the  exports,  are  corn,  salted  proviskm^ 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  rice,  cutlery  and  otoer  nsde 
goods,  and  articles  of  clothing. 
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In  character  the  Malbrquines  somewhat  resemble  the 
Catalans,  but  are  less  industrious  and  enterprising.  They 
are  much  attached  to  their  country,  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors;  they  are 
bigoted  and  superstitious  in  religion,  boastful,  though  mild 
and  amiable  in  disposition,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  pre- 
possessing in  their  manners.  The  women  are  elegant,  and 
fond  of  dross  and  ornament  Castillian  is  spoken  by  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  but  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  is  a 
mixed  jargon  of  Castillian,  Catalonian,  and  Arabic. 

(Strabo,  167,  Cataub.;  Mariana,  Historia  General  de 
Esjxtna;  Laborde,  Itinbraire  Descript\fde  VEgpagne;  Da- 
meto  and  Mut,  Iliatory  qf  the  Balearic  Kingotm;  St 
Sauveur,  Travels  through  the  Balearic  and  Piihiutian 
Islands.) 

MALLOW,  the  common  name  of  the  wild  species  of  the 
genus  Malva,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Malvaceee. 
There  are  two  common  weeds  of  this  genus,  with  flat,  ribbed, 
mucilnginous  fruits,  enclosed  in  a  valvato  calyx,  and  not 
unlike  a  small  round  cheese,  on  which  account  they  have 
in  England  the  vulgar  name  of  Cheeses,  and  in  France  of 
Fromageons.    [Malvace*.] 

MALMAISON.    [Seine  et  Oise.] 

MALMESBURY.    [Wiltshire.] 

MALMESBURY,  WILLIAM  OF,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  old  historians,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
Somersetshire,  about  1U95  or  1096:  his  father  was  a 
Norman,  his  mother  an  Enf^lishwoman.  When  a  boy  he 
was  placed  in  the  monastery  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
where,  in  due  time,  he  became  librarian,  and,  according  to 
Leland,  precentor,  and  ultimately  refused  the  dignity  of 
abbot  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  1143, 
though  Sharpe,  in  his  translation  of  Malmesbury's '  History 
of  the  Kings  of  England,*  says  it  is  probable  that  he  sur- 
vived this  period  some  time,  (or  his  '  Modem  History  * 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  year  1142;  and  it  appears 
that  he  lived  long  enough  after  its  publication  to  make 
many  corrections,  alterations,  and  insertions  in  that  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  portions  of  his  history.  Some  notion 
of  his  diligence  may  be  afforded  by  the  following  list  of  his 
works : —  1 ,  '  De  Gestis  Regum '  (the  history  of  the  kings  of 
England).  The  first  three  books  were  probably  written 
after  1 120.  After  some  delay  he  wrote  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books,  which  he  dedicated  to  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  at 
whose  request  he  afterwards  composed,  2,  '  Historie  No- 
▼ell»'  (the  modern  history).  This  appears  to  have  been 
begun  after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  3,  '  De  Gestis  Pontifi- 
cum*  (the  history  of  the  prelates  of  England),  containing, 
in  four  books,  an  account  or  the  bishops  and  of  the  principal 
monasteries,  from  tlio  conversion  of  the  English  by  St. 
Austin  to  ll2:{,  to  which  he  added  a  fifth,  i,e.  4,  *  De  Vita 
Aldhclmi,'  completed  in  1 125.  5,  •  De  Vita  Dunstani,'  in 
two  books,  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Rawlinion, 
263,  written  al  the  request  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury. 
6,  *  Viu  8.  Patricii,*  in  two  books,  quoted  by  Leland  in  his 
'  Collectanea.'  torn,  iii.,  p.  272,  but  of  which  no  manuscript 
uat  present  known,  any  more  than  of,  7,  *  Vita  S.  Benigni.' 
8,  •  Fassio  S.  Indracti.'  MS.,  Bodley,  Digby,  112.  9,  *  Do 
Antiquitatc  Glastonionsis  EcclesisB,' addressed  to  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of  course  written  after  1129. 
10,  •  Vita  S.  Wulstani,  Episcopi  Wigomiensis,*  a  translation 
fhjm  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Wharton  in  his  *  Anglia  Sacra.'  11,  •  Chronica,' 
in  three  books,  supposed  to  be  lost.  12,  '  Miracula  S. 
Elfgirte,' in  metre.  13,  *  Itinerarium  Joannis  Abbatis  Mel- 
dunensis  versus  Romam/  drawn  up  after  1 140,  a  manuscript 
of  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bale.  14,  •  Ex- 
positio  Thrcnorum  Hieremiae,'  MS..  Bodley,  868.  15,  •  De 
Miraculis  Divoe  Maria)  libri  quatuor,*  noticed  by  Inland  in 
his  •  Collectanea,'  tom.  iv.,  p.  155.  16,  •  De  Serie  Evange- 
listarum/  in  verse.  This  also  is  mentioned  by  Leland 
(ibid.,  p.  157),  but  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  work  is 
at  present  known  in  our  manuscript  libraries.  17,  *  De 
Miraculis  B.  Androte,'  MS.,  Cotton,  Nero  E.  i.  18,  *  Ab- 
breviatio  Amalarii  de  Ecclesiasticis  OfHciis,'  MS.,  Lambeth, 
380.  19,  'Epitome  Historia) Aimonis  Floriacensis,* MS., 
Bodley,  Selden,  Arch.,  B.  32.  This  work  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  *  Breviarium  Alaricianum,'  or  Visigoth  Code, 
made  by  the  author  with  the  object  of  giving  a  view  of  the 
Roman  law.  (Selden  Ad  Ffetam,  c.  7,  }  2.)  20,  •  De  Diet  is 
et  Factis  memorabilibus  Philosophorum,'  Harl.  MS.  3969. 
Tanner  ascribes  one  or  two  other  pieces  to  him. 


William  of  Malmesbury's  greater  historical  works, '  De 
Gestis  Regum/  *  Novelln,'  and  •  De  Gestis  Pontiflcum/ 
werti published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  among  the  *  Scriptores 
post  Bedam,'  fol.  1596,  reprinted,  foU  Francof,  1601.  A 
translation  of  the  '  De  Gestis  Regum,'  into  English,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sharpe,  was  published  in  4to.,  London,  1815. 
Gale  printed  Malmesbury's  *  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,* 
and  Wharton,  as  already  noticed,  published  his  *  Life  of  St. 
Aldhelm.' 

An  excellent  feature  of  Malmesbury's  literary  character 
is  his  love  of  truth.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  for  the 
remoter  periods  of  his  historical  works  he  had  observed  the 
greatest  caution  in  throwing  all  responsibility  for  the  facts 
on  the  authors  from  whom  he  derived  them ;  and  as  to  his 
own  times  he  declares  that  ho  has  recorded  nothing  that 
he  had  not  either  personally  witnessed  or  learned  from  the 
most  credible  authority. 

(Leland,  De  Script.  Brit. ;  Tanner,  BibL  Brit.  Hib.^ 
pp.  359-360;  Nicolson's  Ens[lish  Histor.  Lib.,  edit.  1776, 
pp.  47-84-88 ;  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Lat.  med.  et  inf  atatis, 
4to.,  Patav.,  1 754,  tom.  iiL,  p.  1 52 ;  Sharpens  Pre/,  to  his 
translation  of  William  of  Malmesbury  De  Gestis  Begum,) 

MALMO,  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skane 
and  the  political  division  of  Malmolan,  is  situated  about 
55^*40'^  lat.  and  near  13"*  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the 
widest  part  of  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Co- 
penhagen, on  level  ground,  and  has  a  good  and  safe  harbour, 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Malmoliuus.  The  town  is  well 
Duilt,  and  has  regular  streets.  In  the  middle  is  a  fine 
square,  166  yards  long  and  144  wide.  The  inhabitants, 
about  9000  in  number,  carry  on  an  active  commerce  in 
corn,  as  Malmo  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the 
fertile  and  rich  province  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  may 
also  be  counted  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Swe- 
den, as  there  are  •several  manufactories  in  which  cloth, 
stockings,  hats,  gloves,  carpets,  soap,  leather,  starch,  and 
looking-glasses  are  made.  Some  of  these  manufactories 
are  rather  extensive.  It  has  a  grammar-school  and  other 
schools  for  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  (Forsell's  Statistik 
von  Schteeden.) 

MALMSEY,  a  luscious  and  high-flavoured  wine  made 
in  the  island  of  Madeira  from  grapes  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  are  suffered  to  attain  the  last  stage  of  ripeness  before 
they  are  gathered.  Malmsley  wine  has  mucii  body,  and 
will  retain  its  good  qualities  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time: 
in  fact,  it  is  improved  materially  bv  keeping  'flie  f)iji<;u:.y 
made  is  small,  much  smaller  indeed  than  the  demand,  to  sup- 
ply which  the  wine  dealers  are  said  to  give  factitious  sv^eet- 
ness  to  common  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  then  sold  under 
the  name  of  Malmsey.  When  newly  made,  Malmsey 
Madeira  is  of  the  same  golden  hue  as  the  ordinary  wine  of 
the  island,  but  its  colour  is  materially  deepened  by  age. 
Malmsey  wine  is  also  made  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  but 
the  quality  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Madeira. 

MALO,  ST.,  a  seaport  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the 
English  Channel,  capital  of  an  arrondissemcnt  in  the  de- 
partment of  lUe  et  Vilaine.  It  is  in  48"  38'  N.  lat.  and 
2"  2' W.  long. ;  194  miles  from  Pkris  in  a  direct  line  west 
by  south,  or  221  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alen^on, 
Mavenne,  and  Fougdres. 

A  town  called  Ale  turn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place,  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  mentioned 
m  the  *  Notitia  Imperii.'  The  inhabitants,  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  retired,  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  to  a  neighbouring  rocky  peninsula,  on  which 
they  founded  a  town  called  St.  Male,  mm  the  name  of  the 
then  bishop  of  Aletum.  The  site  of  the  old  town  is  indi- 
cated bv  the  name  of  a  headland,  called  by  the  Bretons 
Guich  Alet.  Before  the  Revolution,  St.  Male  was  the  scat 
of  a  bishopric. 

The  town  of  St.  Male  is  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Ranee,  which  opens  into 
the  roadstead  of  St.  Male.  The  peninsula  is  joined  to  the 
main  by  a  causeway  about  200  yards  wide.  A  little  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  St.  Male  hi  the  town  of  St.  Servan, 
separated  from  St.  Male,  to  which  in  reality  it  forms  a  suburb, 
by  the  harbour,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sestuary.  St. 
Male  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  defbnded  on 
the  north-west  side  by  a  castle  built  by  Anne,  duchess  of 
Bretagne,  and  in  other  parts  by  five  forts.  The  more  mo- 
dern part  of  the  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  ramparts 
affora  pleasant  walks.    The  principal  public  buildings  are 
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the  ex-iJathedral,  tlie  former  episcopal  palace,  the  exchange, 
and  the  theatre.  The  harbour,  situated  between  the  town, 
the  isthmus,  and  the  mainland,  is  commodious  and  safe. 
Vessels  are  left  dry  at  low  water  :  the  depth  at  high  water 
is  45  feet.  The  entrance  is  difficult  from  its  narrowness, 
and  from  its  beinf?,  as  well  as  the  roadstead,  beset  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  There  are  two  ports  or  docks,  one  of  them 
for  the  navy,  at  St.  Servan. 

The  population  of  St.  Malo  in  1831  was  9701  for  the 
town,  or  9981  for  the  commune;  that  of  St  Servan  7665  for 
the  town,  9975  for  the  commune:  together  17,366  for  the 
towns,  or  19,956  for  the  cemmunes.  In  1836  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  St.  Malo  was  9744.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  fisheries.  There  are  ship-building  yards,  and  a  go- 
vernment snuflf  manufactory.  Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  for- 
merly, perhaps  through  the  diminution  of  the  Enzlish 
smuggling  trade.  Considerable  business  is  however  done 
in  wine,  brandy,  snuff,  salt  provisions,  hemp,  and  pitch ; 
in  linens,  which  are  sent  to  Spain  ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  depOts  of 
salt  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  is  one  yearly  fair,  which 
lasts  eight  davs.  Klany  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indies, 
and  for  the  wnale  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  very  active.  The  sailors  of  St.  Malo  are  among  the  best 
in  France.  In  war-time  many  privateers  are  fitted  out,  the 
activity  of  which  has  drawn  upon  the  town  several  attacks 
by  the  English. 

There  are  two  churches  in  St.Malo, beside  the  ex-cathedral 
and  those  in  St.  Servan ;  a  foundling  and  a  general  hospital, 
a  high-school,  a  free  school  for  navigation,  a  drawing-school, 
and  an  agricultural  society.    There  is  a  naval  arsenal. 

Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada ;  the  seaman 
Duguay-Trouin  ;  Maupertuis,  and  La  Mettric,  a  physician 
who  died  in  exile  for  doubting  the  imnvrtalily  of  the  soul, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Malo  comprehends  60  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  nine  cantons,  or  districts  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace:  its  area  is  367  square  miles:  the  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  120,561  ;  in  1836,  118.243.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  but  for  the  government  restrictions. 

MALONE,  EDMOND,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1741. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  judKCS  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland;  and  the  subject  of  this  notice,  having 
taken  a  de^ee  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1767.  Mr.  Malone  was  however  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  an  independent  fortune  having  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
became  an  intimate  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day,  including  Burke  and  Johnson.  He  subseouently  be- 
came distinguished,  principally  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere. 
His  first  publication,  connected  with  this  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, was  that  of  a  Supplement  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1778, 
in  2  vols.  This  contains  Shakspere's  sonnets  and  other 
poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which,  by  general 
consent,  have  been  rejected  from  his  works  —  we  mean 
•Sir  John  Oldcastle,*  'Locrine,*  &c.  It  also  includes 
*  Pericles,'  which  has  subsequently  found  a  place  in  the 
variorum  editions.  Malone  displayed  in  this  work  many 
qualities  which  in  some  degree  fitted  him  to  be  an  editor 
of  Shakspere*8  undoubted  works;  and  in  1790  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  his  own.  He  had  previously  contributed 
some  notes  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1785.  There  were  essen- 
tial differences  of  opinion  between  Steevens  and  Malone, 
which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation  perhaps  im- 
possible. Steevens  carried  his  disregard  of  the  authority  of 
the  texts  of  the  old  editions  to  an  extravagant  length; 
Malone,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  that 
authority.  Steevens,  especially,  despised  tjie  text  of  the 
first  fono ;  Malone,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  respected  it : 
Steevens  was  coarse  and  even  prurient  in  his  editorial 
remarks ;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inoffensive :  Steevens 
had  the  more  acutencss;  Malone  the  greater  common 
sense.  As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  rival  edition,  and 
Steevens  quarrelled  with  him  for  ever.  In  Malone's  edi- 
tion, his  Histor)'  of  the  Stage  was,  for  the  time  at  which 
it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performance ;  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Genuineness  of  the  three  Plays  of  Henry  VI.  dis- 
plays great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.  The  same 
qualifications  which  he  exercised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere 
were  equally  exhibited  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 


controversies  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Rowley  poeus, 
and  the  Shaksperian  papers  published  by  the  Irelanos.  He 
was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  his  belief  that  the  poems 
attributed  to  Rowley  were  the  production  of  Chatterton; 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  Ireland  vas  very 
clearly  pointed  out  by  him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  laA 
Charlemont.  ThLs  tract  contains  many  interesting  re- 
searches into  our  earlier  literature,  and  is  worth  referriiif 
to,  amidst  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  this  oontrovenr 
called  forth.  Malone  also  published,  in  1797,  the  po6th«> 
mous  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vitb  a 
memoir,  he  being  one  of  that  eminent  man's  executors.  Tbe 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  his  notes  on 
Shakspere,  and  preparing  for  a  new  edition,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  complete.  His  death  took  place  in  1812,  wbes 
he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.  His  posthumous  editioa 
of  Shakspere,  very  carefully  edited,  was  published  by  his 
friend  Mr.  James  Boswell,  in  1821,  in  21  vols.  Of  Malone 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  high  praise  to  say  that  he  was  with- 
out doubt  the  best  of  the  commentators  on  Shakspere.  Ht 
is,  compared  with  his  predecessors,  more  trustworthy  in  hit 
assertions,  more  cautious  in  his  opinions,  and  more'carelU 
to  interpret  what  he  found  in  the  text  than  to  sdbstitnle 
his  own  conjectures.  But  he  belonged  to  an  age  when  tht 
merits  of  Shakspere  were  not  properly  appreciated ;  and  b» 
is,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  cold  and  captious.  He  w» 
of  a  critical  school  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  ibrtunatfly 
extinct. 

MALOPE,  a  genus  of  Malvaceous  plants,  consistiDji|r  of 
two  species,  one  o£  which  is  commonly  cultivated  ai  a 
favourite  hardv  annual.  This  plant,  Malope  malacoido^ 
is  common  in  fiarbary,  where  it  is  found  among  stones  tiki 
rocks,  which  it  ornaments  with  its  large  crimson  flowen^; 
it  is  also  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  genus  differs  from  Malva  in  having  iu 
carpels  distinct,  and  heaped  irregularly  over  a  central  recep- 
tacle, instead  of  being  placed  in  a  whorl  and  consolidated. 
Three  or  perhaps  four  other  species  are  known  to  botani&ta. 

MALOUINES.    [Falkland  Islands.] 

MALPAS.    [Cheshire.] 

MALPI6HI,  MARCELLUS,  was  bom  near  Boloevt. 
in  1628.  He  studied  medicine  in  that  university,  and  'm 
1653  received  his  doctor's  degree.  His  chief  instructor  in 
anatomy  was  Massari,  at  whose  house  he  tells  us  that  l:e 
and  a  few  other  select  students  were  accustomed  to  meet  in 
private,  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  important  discoveries  of 
the  day.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicioe 
at  Bologna,  but  soon  after  resigned  on  being  invited  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  Here  he  formed  sb 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Borelli,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  same  institution,  to  whom  he  often  expreisn 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  instruction  which  he 
received  from  him,  though  he  doubtless  repaid  no  small  part 
of  his  obligations  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  the 
valuable  treatise  '  De  Motu  Animalium.'  Declining  hnlth 
obliged  Malpighi  to  return  to  Bologna,  but  in  1666  he  went 
to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of  medicine 
for  four  years.  He  then  again  resided  near  Bologna  till 
1691,  when  he  was  summoned  to  l<ome,  and  appointed 
chief  physician  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  XII.  In  1694 
he  died  of  apoplexy. 

Malpighi  is  now  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  wilk 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and  of  thece> 
creting  glands.  He  first  described  clearly  the  structure  of 
the  longuo,  showing  that  it  is  at  once  a  muscular  and  s 
sensitive  organ ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  fine  papillsD  ou  its 
surface  as  the  seat  of  sensation.  Imagining  that  he  could 
perceive  a  structure  in  the  skin  analogous  to  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  he  examined  the  former  tissue  in 
several  animals,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  demonstratii^ 
that  it  is  everywhere  beset  with  delicate  conical  papilla, 
the  chief  organs  of  the  touch.  In  the  coloured  portion  of 
the  tongue  of  the  ox  he  had  first  discovered  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  his  honour,  rete  Malpigfaii; 
and  he  afterwards  showed  a  similar  membrane  on  the  skin 
of  the  negro.  He  proved,  as  Riolan  had  before  done,  that 
the  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  this  substance,  the  cutis 
of  white  and  of  colourea  races  being  always  of  the  sain-i 
rosy  hue.    [Skin.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  glands,  Ma^ 
pighi  was  long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Ruysch,  mtln- 
taining  that  all  glands  consisted  of  ducts  terminating  in 
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:te  gacculi,  on  vhich  blood-vessels  ramified  without 
ig  any  open  communication  with  them ;  while  Ru3rsch 
that  the'  blood-vessels  were  continued  directly  and  with 
orifices  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  The  point  was 
debated  when  Miiller's  late  work,  *De  Glandularum 
3turfi,'  proved  that  Malpighi,  though  incorrect  in  some 
Is,  was  perfectly  correct  in  the  general  view  which  he 
aken  of  this  structure.  [Gland.]- 
dpighi  was  the  first  who  examined  the  circulation  with 
licroscope.  He  published  also  sOme  excellent  obser- 
IS  on  the  chemical  and  other  characters  of  the  blood ; 
bis  works  on  the  process  of  incubation,  and  on  the 
ture  and  physiology  of  plants,  though  now  almost  for- 
(1,  must  have  been  very  important  additions  to  the 
ledge  of  his  day. 

leral  editions  were  published  both  of  his  separate 
scs  and  of  his  complete  works :  the  titles  of  the  roost 
-tant  are,  '  Anatomes  Plantarum  Idea' — *  De  Bom- 
— 'De  Formatione  Pulli  in  Ovo' — 'De  Cerebro' — 'De 
ifi* — 'De  externo  Tactds  Organo'— •I>e  Omento' — 
ItructurdViscerum' — 'De  Pulmonibus'—'De  Structure 
lularum  Con globat arum.*  The  *  Opera  Posthuma*  were 
I  by  Petrus  Rigis  of  Montpellier;  they  consist  chieflv 
istory  of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  with  which 
I  interwoven  his  own  biography.  Several  of  Malpighi's 
forks  were  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
lich  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1688,  and 
Fterwards  a  constant  correspondent. 
lLPIGHIA'CE.'I*],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
(,  with  polypetalous  flowers,  trigynous  pistils,  usually 
lelphous  stamens,  and  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 


Malpighia  macrophylla. 

entire  flower,  miirli  rauKnified ;  2,  the  stamens  and  pistils ;  3,  a  trans- 
Ktion  of  tfaPe  riite  ftruit. 

iling  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  They  are  usually 
«  or  trees,  and  but  seldom  herbaceous  plants.  In 
on  to  the  more  general  characters  already  mentioned, 
have  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  pair  of  convex  oval 
8  on  the  face  of  each  sepal,  and  in  many  species  the 
are  attached  to  the  leaves,  &c.  by  the  middle ;  so  that 
of  that  description  have  acquired  the  name  of  Mai- 
aceom.  Many  of  them  are  beautiAi\  objects,  especially 


the  Galphimias  and  climbing  n>ecie8  of  Hirsoa  and  Banitf 
teria ;  a  few  only  are  useful.  The  bark  of  Malpighia  Mou 
reila  and  crassifblia  is  a  kind  of  febrifiige.  The  fruit  of 
Malpighia  glabra  is  the  Barbadoes  Cherry  of  the  West 
Indies :  it  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  a  large  pea  to  a  small 
cherry,  is  smooth,  shining,  and  has  three  triangular  stones; 
its  flesh  is  juicy  and  sweet,  but  insipid.  The  fruit  of  Byrso- 
nima  coriacea,  or  Lotus-berry  of  the  West  Indies,  is  of  much 
better  quality  ;  it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  single  stone.  A 
few  kinds  produce  timber  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  order  is  nearly  related  to  the  AceracesB,  or  Sycamores 
of  colder  climates,  differing  in  little  except*  the  ternary  divi 
sion  of  the  fVuit,  the  symmetrical  flowers  with  unguiculate 
petals,  and  thejsendulous  or  suspended  seeds. 

MALPLAQUET.    [Marlborough,  Dukb  of.] 

MALT  is  grain,  usually  barley,  which  has  become  sweet 
and  more  soluble  in  water  from  the  conversion  of  its  starch 
into  sugar  by  artificial  germination  to  a  certain  extent, 
after  which  the  process  is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
heat. 

For  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  process,  which  is 
called  malting,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  valuable  work 
on  '  Vesetable  Chemistry,*  recently  published  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, of  txlasgow. 

The  barley  is  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a  period  which  (as 
regulated  by  law)  must  not  be  less  than  40  hours;  but 
beyond  that  period  the  steeping  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  it  is  thought  proper.  Here  it  imbibes  moisture,  and 
increases  in  bulk ;  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  emitted,  and  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
barley  is  dissolved  by  the  steephwater.  The  proportion  <^ 
water  imbibed  depends  partly  upon  the  barley,  and  partly 
on  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  steeped.  From  the  average 
of  a  good  many  trials,  it  appears  that  the  medium  increase 
of  weight  from  steeping  may  be  reckoned  0*47;  that  is  to 
say,  every  100  pounds  of  barley  when  taken  out  of  the  steep 
weigh  147  pounds.  The  average  increase  of  bulk  is  about 
a  fifth;  that  is  to  say,  100  bushels  of  grain,  after  being 
steeped,  swell  to  the  bulk  of  120  bushels.  The  carbonie 
acid  emitted  while  the  barley  is  in  the  steep  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and  it  is  probable,  Arom  the  experiments  of  Saussure^ 
that  it  owes  its  formation,  at  least  m  part,  to  the  oxygen 
held  in  solution  by  the  steep- water. 

The  steep-water  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and 
the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  water  in  which  straw  hat 
been  «teeped.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  it  holds  in 
solution  varies  from  ^th  to  ^i\\  of  the  weight  of  barley.  It 
consists  chieflv  of  an  extractive  matter  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  which  deliquesces  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  always  contains  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  holds  in  solution  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 
This  extractive  matter  is  obviously  derived  from  the  husk 
of  the  barley,  and  is  that  substance  to  which  the  barley  owes 
its  colour.  Accordingly  grain  becomes  much  paler  by 
steeping. 

After  the  grain  has  remained  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
steep,  the  water  is  drained  ofi',  and  the  barley  thrown  out  of 
the  cistern  upon  the  malt-floor,  where  it  is  formed  into  a 
heap  called  the  couch,  about  16  inches  deep.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  allowed  to  remain  about  26  hours.  It  is  then 
turned  by  means  of  wooden  shovels,  and  diminished  a  little 
in  depth.  This  turning  is  repeated  twice  a  day  or  oftener, 
and  the  grain  is  spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its 
depth  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches. 

When  placed  in  a  couch,  it  begins  gradually  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert  it  into  carbonic 
acid,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly.  The 
temperature,  at  first  the  same  with  that  of  the  external  air, 
begins  slowly  to  increase ;  and  in  about  96  hours  the  grain 
is  at  an  avejrage  about  10^  hotter  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. At  this  time  the  grain,  which  had  become  dry 
on  the  sur&ce,  becomes  again  so  moist  that  it  will  wet  the 
hand,  and  exhales  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour, 
not  unlike  that  of  apples.  The  appearance  of  this  moisture 
is  called  sweating,  A  small  portion  of  alcohol  appears  to 
be  volatilized  at  this  period.  The  groat  object  of  the  malt- 
man  is  to  keep  the  temperature  from  becomihg  excessive, 
which  is  effected  by  frequent  turning.  The  temperature 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve  varies  from  55°  to  62®,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  modes  of  malting  pursued. 

At  the  time  of  the  sweating,  the  roots  of  the  grams 
begin  to  appear,  at  flret  like  a  small  white  prominence  at 
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the  bottom  of  each  seed,  which  soon  divides  itself  into  three 
rootlets,  and  increases  in  length  with  very  great  rapidity, 
unless  checked  by  turning  the  malt.  About  a  day  after  the 
sprouting  of  the  roots,  the  rudiments  of  the  fhture  stem, 
called  acrospire  by  the  maltsters,  may  be  seen  to  lengthen. 
It  rises  from  the  same  extremity  of  the  seed  with  the  root, 
and  advancing  within  the  husk,  at  last  issues  from  the  op- 

Eosite  end ;  but  the  process  of  malting  is  stopped  before  it 
as  made  such  progress. 

As  the  acrospire  shoots  along  the  grain,  the  appearance  of 
the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the  corn,  undergoes  a  consider- 
able change.  The  glutinous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is 
taken  up  and  removed,  the  colour  becomes  white,  and  the 
texture  so  loose  that  it  crumbles  to  powder  between  the 
Angers.  The  object  of  malting  is  to  produce  this  change  : 
when  it  is  accomplished,  which  takes  place  when  the  acro- 
spire has  come  near  to  the  end  of  the  seed,  the  process  is 
stopped  by  drying  the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  The  tempera- 
ture at  first  does  not  exceed  90° ;  but  it  is  raised  very  slowly 
up  to  14U°  or  higher,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
malt  is  then  clear^,  to  separate  the  rootlets,  which  are  con- 
sidered injurious. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  generally  increases 
two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk ;  and  loses,  at  an  average, 
about  20  per  cent,  in  weight,  of  which  12  are  ascribed  to 
kiln-drying,  and  consist  of  water,  which  the  barley  would 
have  lost  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature ;  so 
that  the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent  From 
many  trials,  made  with  as  much  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
stances as  possible.  Dr.  Thomson  considers  the  following  to 
be  the  way  of  accounting  for  this  loss : — 

Carried  off  by  the  steep-water  •  1*6 
Dissipated  on  the  floor  «  .8*0 
Roots,  separated  by  clearing  .  3*0 
Waste 0*5 

8*0 
The  loss  on  the  floor  ought,  in  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion, 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  separation  of  carbon  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  were  this  the  only  cause,  it 
would  be  much  smaller  than  three  per  cent,  according  to 
the  same  authority.  Two  other  causes  concur  to  produce 
this  loss: — 1.  Many  of  the  roots  are  broken  off  during  the 
turning  of  the  malt ;  these  wither  and  are  lost,  while  others 
grow  in  their  place.  2.  A  certain  portion  of  the  seeds  lose 
the  power  of  germinating,  by  bruises  and  other  accidents, 
and  these  lose  a  much  greater  portion  than  three  per  cent, 
of  their  real  weight  After  numerous  careful  trials.  Dr. 
Thomson  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  carbon 
separated  durine  the  whole  process  of  maltin?,  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  does  not  exceed  two  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  roots  formed  amounts  often 
to  four  percent.  These  two,  in  reality,  include  the  whole  loss 
of  weight  which  barley  sustains  when  malted.  What  is 
lost  in  the  steep,  being  husk,  need  scarcely  be  reckoned. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  roots  appear,  fh)m 
the  process,  to  be  formed  chiefly  i)rom  the  mucilaginous  and 
glutinous  parts  of  the  kernel.  The  starch  is  not  employed 
m  their  fbrmation,  but  undergoes  a  change,  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  fit  it  for  the  future  nourishment  of  the  plumule. 
It  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  and  the  property  of  forming  a 
transparent  solution  with  hot  water.  In  short,  it  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nature  of  sugar,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  sugar  into  which  starch  is  converted  by  boiling  it 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis 
of  barley  and  the  malt  made  from  it:-* 

Gluten  •  •        3  1 

Sugar  •  .4  ]6 

Gum  .  •        5  14 

Starch  .  .       88  69 

100  100 

In  brewing  ale,  porter,  and  table-beer,  three  different 
kmds  of  malt  are  employed,  which  are  known  as  pale  and 
amber  malts,  brown  or  blown  malt,  and  roasted  or  black 
malt,  sometimes  called  patent  malt.  The  pale  or  amber 
malt  yields  the  saccharine  or  fermentable  extract;  the  brown 
malt  IS  not  fermentable,  but  is  employed  to  impart  flavoir ; 
and  the  roasted  malt  is  employed,  instead  of  burnt  sugar, 
merely  lo  give  colouring  matter  to  porter. 


The  analysis  of  malt  abovo  stated  it  that  of  pala  m^ 
whilst  in  the  brown  and  roasted  malts  the  sugar  Sfpean  to 
be  entirely  converted  into  gum  and  colouiing  and  exuieliii 
matters ;  and  hence  they  are  incapable  of  undergoing  fa^ 
mentation.  The  brown  malt  is  subieeted  to  a  bighsr  tm^ 
perature  in  drying  than  the  pale  malt,  and  by  a  still  htikm 
exposure  to  heat  in  revolving  cylinders  or  roasters  it  is  en 
verted  into  black  or  patent  malt. 

iS/aii>/tctf.— Malt  was  first  made  to  contribute  to  tks  n^ 
lie  revenue  in  England  in  1697.  In  Scotland  the  Si^ 
commenced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  1785.  Thenlstf 
duty,  calculated  on  the  imperial  quarter,  was  in  Eagiai 
6^.  per  bushel  from  1697  to  1760;  from  the  latter  yssrto 
1780  the  duty  was  9i-j^.  per  bushel ;  fronil780  to  1791  ikt 
duty  was  Is.  4\d. ;  it  was  then  for  a  short  time  rmti  m 
\s.  7icL,  but  was  lowered  to  U.  4icL  again  in  1793,  •ok  m 
continued  till  1802,  when  it  was  raised  to  2#.  5d,  andiaAi 
following  year  was  further  raised  to  4#.  5]dL,  and  so  «» 
tinned  till  1816,  when  it  was  reduced  to  'U.  5tL  la 
the  duty  was  advanced  to  3s.  7\d. ;  in  1 822  it 

to  2#.  7dL,  and  has  continued  at  thiat  rate  until  this 

In  Scotland  the  duty  from  1713  to. 1726  was  6|d  fm 
bushel ;  in  1726  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  that  rate  mA 
1760;  in  1780  it  was  again  advanced  to  SitL,  andinlM 
to  1  ](/..  In  1804  a  distinction  was  made  in  the  duty,  wh 
cording  as  the  malt  was  made  from  barley  or  from  ban  m 
bigg,  and  thenceforward  the  rates  have  been  as  foUom^- 


InlSUB 
redsaril 

is  tiaa' 


From  Bailey. 

FtQmJkn.at 

S.    d. 

#.    d 

1804 

3      9 

3     U 

1816 

1      8f 

1  4 

1819 

3      7; 

3     7i 

1820 

3     7; 

3     1 

1821 

3     7 

2  la 

1822 

2     7 

2     0 

There  has  not  been  any  alteration  since  1822. 

In  Ireland  the  duty  first  charged  in  1785  was  7d,  yv 
bushel;  in  1794  the  rate  was  advanced  to  94(iL,andinib 
following  year  to  U.  3d,;  in  1798  to  U.  5d^  and  in  179911 
ls,6icL  Further  additions  were  made  in  1803  to  USUI, 
in  1804  to  2s,  3id.,  in  1806  to  2«.  6]^,  in  1813  to  Si.  $. 
and  in  1815  to  4«.  5t/.  A  reduction  took  place  in  IBlfia 
2s,  Aid. ;  in  1826  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  3<.  6|k,iii 
was  again  reduced  in  1 822  to  2s.  7dL  The  only  alteraw 
since  was  made  in  1830.  when  the  duty  on  maltfioin  b^ 
was  reduced  to  2#.  per  busheL 

The  quantity  of  Malt  charged  with  duty  in  irarioM  jm 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  a 
of  revenue  received  thereon,  have  been  as  fiillows:— 


Yeui. 


25«  Gift,  944 
as, 410. 421 
za.074,«74 
29,194,786 

26,138,437 
E7,fil&,3g3 

32,963.470 
33jaE>,OJ0 
d«,Q;^,S56 

39.823 ,9I» 


Sosns^i.MD. 


2ii5,4a7 

LS44,f^ 

876.  aiB 

B20*294 

3,a2S,H47 
2,7X'6.&S5 

3,712,963 

4,l>4t;,^56 
3,714.334 
4,3«2,0a6 
4,4()1,2'>3 
4.4Sftp5Sa 
4,I»a3,ly7 
4,683.446 


Uit^w, 


4,^07, ft53 

l,70-2,3ai5 
f, 107, 739 
t,70€*«€2 

1  .Stiii,Ot>l 

2.ftia,u79 
1 .9m,eo9 

2^01, »i4 

1,984,349 

S,3S3,&45 
S*if87.*3S 


T9tol. 


flS.7N.50& 

»lp«i&,»«4 
1S.4|1»,«1 

t8.l59,*7S 
I5««»7,$ii7 

^,BmAZl 

32,51 }«T43 

32.4e«,77S 
29,S13.50I 
as, 7M  .3116 

39A5SA77 

4o:^r^ 

4m45t«9« 

44,3S7,7if 
4e,fi$lj4S 


It  cannot  fail  to  be  obs^red,  from  these  figures,  thst  tBi 
increased  consumption  of  malt  in  this  country  has  bonti 
very  inadeouate  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  pondi- 
tion.    In  the  year  1730  the  population  of  England  and 
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Wales  was  5,68/,993,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  bushels  of  malt  made  for  their  use  was  within  a  very 
Minute  fraction  of  five  bushels  for  each.  In  1831  the  num- 
bers were  I3,b94,574,  and  the  consumption  of  malt 
42,963,470,  being  less  than  2^  bushels  fur  each.  The  reason 
Ibr  this  comparative  falling  off  is  to  be  sought  in  our  fiscal 
ngulations.  The  rate  of  the  duty  was,  in  1730,  only  one- 
fiAh  of  the  rate  paid  in  1831;  and  this  alone  would  of 
course  tend  to  check  the  consumption;  but  coincidently 
vith  this  cause  the  importation  of  foreign-made  malt  has 
Won  prohibited ;  and  as  all  the  land  in  England  fitted  for 
.tiie  production  of  fine  barley,  such  as  is  suited  for  the  malt- 
>Mer,  has  long  since  been  so  applied,  the  consumption  has 
sVeen  by  that  means  starved,  and  the  price  enhanced  so  as 
riD  come  in  aggravation  of  the  high  duty.  The  importation 
'4gf  barley  from  foreign  coui 


^  1  countries  is  allowed  under  very  high 
^^sties,  fluctuating  with  the  price  of  home  produce;  but 
'^^Uder  no  state  of  the  market  can  any  addition  be  thus  made 
^  the  quantity  of  malt  in  this  countr}',  because  barley  whidi 
'pu  undergone  a  voyage  of  any  length  is  unsuited  to_the 
;yiocess  of  malting. 

M.ALT A.— General  Description.— -The  Maltese  islands, 
fa  the  Mediterranean,  lie  between  35''  49'  and  36**  N.  lat, 
•Dd  14"*  1 0'  and  14"  36'  E.  long,  ^m  Greenwich.  Malta  is  68 
taUes  from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  1 79  from  Cape 
Demas  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa.  Its 
greatest  length  is  1 7i  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  9f  miles, 
Uid  its  circuit,  as  a  boat  would  sail  round  it,  44  miles.  It  con- 
tains  two  principal  ports  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 
irbich  are  separatee!  by  a  tongue  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half 
bng,  on  which  are  built  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  and  a.  light- 
house, commanding  the  entrance  to  both  ports.  This  tongue 
of  land  (formerly  called  Mount  Sceberras)  is  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  lowers  towards  the  point,  and  is 
ilmost  flat  at  the  part  where  it  joins  the  mainland.  On  this 
^Tantageous  position  is  built  the  modern  city  of  Valletta, 
which  is  the  seat  of  (government,  and  the  citadel  of  the  island. 
If  is  defended  on  all  sides  by  the  most  stupendous  fortifica- 
liona,  which  no  power  commanding  less  abundant  resources 
fbmxL  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  drew  large 
ivvenues  and  sometimes  contributions  from  the  richest 
ftoantries  of  Europe,  almost  for  this  express  purpose,  could 
baye  constructed.  Other  works  situate  on  the  opposite 
ffde  of  the  great  harbour  are  of  nearly  equal  strength; 
tanongst  which  is  the  powerful  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  that 
rakes  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  four  tiers  of  guns, 
the  heaviest  of  which  is  djieurd^eau,  corresponding  to  these, 
and  completely  forbidding  every  approach.  Altogether  the 
place  is  considered  impregnable,  which  was  proved  by  the 
miitless  endeavours  of  the  British  to  expel  the  French  gar- 
rison in  1798-1800. 

When  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  place,  after 
Ihe  capitulation  of  1 800,  there  were  upwards  of  800  pieces 
of  ordnance  mounted  on  the  fortifications.  The  land-front 
of  Valletta  is  defended  by  a  strong  line  of  works,  which 
gtretch  across  from  one  port  to  the  other,  having  within  them 
two  very  high  cavaliers,  which  command  the  town  and 
eountry,  and  look  into  the  works  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
each  harbour.  This  front  is  strengthened  by  a  dry  ditch 
fanning  its  whole  length,  excavatea  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
varying  from  90  to  140  feet.  Outside  the  works  of  Valletta 
there  is  a  suburb  called  Florian,  and  beyond  this  is  another 
aeries  of  fortifications,  consisting  of  an  interior  and  exterior 
line  and  a  hum  and  crown-work  in  front  of  them.  The 
total  number  of  embrasures  in  the  defences  of  Valletta  and 
its  ports,  including  the  three  cities,  is  947 ;  but  as  the  cava- 
liers and  some  of  the  parapets  are  en  barbeitey  it  may  be 
calculated  that  the  number  of  guns  required  to  mount 
th^e  works  completely  would  be  1150.  Many  however 
are  kept  in  store,  and  the  embrasures  at  some  points  are 
considered  useless. 

The  great  harbour, which  is  to  the  eastward  of  Valletta,  is 
about  3400  yards  in  length,  with  an  entrance  450  yards 
wide,  defended  by  a  strong  fort  opposite  the  castle  of  St. 
Slmo,  called  Ricasoli,  which  crosses  its  fire,  but  is  com- 
manded by  that  castle.  The  harbour  varies  in  width,  fVom 
700  to  450  yards,  without  including  three  coves  or  inlets, 
vliich  are  of  themselves  ports  and  capable  of  containing 
m&ny  ships  of  war.  In  one  of  theso  is  situate  the  naval 
arsenal,  consisting  of  a  rope-walk,  the  ofldces  of  the  naval 
departments  and  extensive  storehouses,  which  would  con- 
tain all  that  is  necessary  for  the  fitting  out  of  a  very  large  | 


fleet.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  cove  are  handsome 
residences  for  the  superintendent  and  officers  of  the  arsenal, 
and  spacious  stores  for  the  victualling  department.  Here 
also  are  three  immense  arches  of  masonry,  under  which  the 
galleys  of  the  Order  were  built,  and  drawn  up  for  repair 
and  for  protection  from  the  weather.  All  tliese  buildings 
were  constructed  by  the  Order,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  British  government.  On  a  pro- 
minent point  opposite  Valletta,  called  Bighi,  stands  the  new 
naval  hospital,  which  was  built  by  a  vote  of  parliament  in 
1830,  and  is  one  of  the  many  striking  objects  which  sur- 
round this  beautiful  harbour.  The  entrance  of  the  port  has 
no  bar  or  other  impediment,  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that 
the  largest  ships  can  sail  in,  close  under  the  bastions  of  Val- 
letta, direct  to  their  anchorage.  In  the  great  harbour  and 
its  coves  five  and  twenty  sail  of  the  line  have  been  known  to 
lie  during  the  last  war  without  inconvenience,  besides  three 
or  four  hundred  merchantmen.  The  only  wind  which  ren- 
ders it  dangerous  for  boats  to  ply,  or  creates  any  uneasiness 
for  the /shipping,  is  the  north-east  (commonly  called  gre- 
gale),  and  that  only  when  it  blows  hard ;  but  there  is  good 
holding  ground,  and  accidents  seldom  happen. 

The  harbour  to  the  westward,  which  is  called  Marsamus- 
cetto  (a  word  signifying,  in  Arabic, '  a  place  of  shelter'),  has 
at  its  entrance,  opposite  to  and  besides  tne  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
a  small  but  powerful  fort  called  Fort  Tign6.  It  is  princi- 
pally appropriated  to  vessels  arriving  from  the  Levant  or 
countries  infected  with  the  plague,  and  it  is  therefore  com- 
monly called  the  Quarantine  harbour.  Here  is  also  the 
lazzaretto,  a  suite  of  extensive  buildings,  built  on  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  with  which  have  lately  been 
united  the  spacious  apartmentsof  the  square  fort  called  Fort 
Manoel,  on  the  same  island ;  the  whole  forming  the  most 
complete  quarantine  establishment  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  addition  to  its  former  accommodations  a  new  plague 
hospital  is  now  nearly  finished.  Since  the  plague  of  1813- 
14  no  case  of  plague  has  occurred  in  the  island,  though 
many  infected  ships  and  crews  have  been  received  in  this 
lazzaretto. 

Besides  the  harbours  already  mentioned  there  are  several 
bays  which  ships  sometimes  enter  in  stress  of  weather, 
such  as  Marsa  Scirocco,  St.  Thomas's  Bay,  and  Marsa 
Scala,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Valletta,  and  St.  Julian's, 
St  Paul's,  and  Melleha,  to  the  north-westward,  on  the 
shores  of  which,  as  well  as  on  all  parts  of  the  island  where 
a  landing  could  be  effected,  small  towers  are  erected,  which 
under  former  governments  served  to  give  alarm  in  case  of 
the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  are  now  only  used  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  maintain  the  quarantine  laws. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  is  by  nature 
inaccessible.  The  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  island  slopes 
firom  the  southern  to  the  northern  side. 

The  small  islands  of  Gozo,  Comino,  and  Filfla  belong 
to  the  group  of  the  Maltese  islands.  The  island  of  Gozo 
is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  north-west  of  Malta. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  ten  miles  long  by  five  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  it  has  no  town  or  port  on  its  coasts,  and  is  only 
approachable  by  small  craft.  Its  coasts  are  perpendicular 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  studded  with  a  few  points  of  high  land 
in  the  form  of  cones,  one  of  which,  being  about  570  feet 
high,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  coming  from  the 
westward.  Between  Malta  and  Gozo  stands  the  little  unin- 
habited island  of  Comino,  in  the  channel  between  the  two 
islands,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest 
ships.  This  island  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  w-ide. 
Another  small  island  called  Filfla,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  south  of  Malta,  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide ;  it  is  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  also  without 
inhabitants. 

The  general  appearance  of  Malta  and  Gozo  at  sea  is  that  of 
flat  lands,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  less  than  GOO  feet 
above  the  level  ofthe  sea,  and  not  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  24  miles.  From  beine  entirely  calcareous  rock, 
without  any  trees  of  large  size,  ana  a  part  of  the  year  without 
any  verdure  whatever,  the  aspect  of  these  islands  is  dreary 
and  barren. 

Particular  Description.^The  scene  on  entering  the  port 
of  Malta  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  that  can 
be  conceived.  This  magnificent  harbour  is  surrounded 
with  bastions,  over  which  appear  handsome  buildings  and 
the  towers  of  numerous  churches,  all  built  of  stoue^  and 
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t  oVuiuhmcc :   some  of  the  carrob-lrers  arc  a 

rl,  sitvd  annually  pitxluce  a  plentifc   .Top. 

bcift  ai'u  no  'wilcl  animals  in  tho  island,  and, 

'  cif  imsture,  very  few  cattle  are  bred.   Meat 

ci parted  from  Barbary.     Horses  are  also  im- 

ae  TDtdus  are  reared,  and  the  asses  of  Malta 

hvays  been  celebrated  for  their  strength 

'  fetch  large  sums  for  exportation.    Goats 

.  which  are  prizefl  for  the  quantity  of  milk 

I  unimnl  once  peculiar  to  Malta  is  the  small 

Dg  silken  coat,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 

hokon ;'  but  this  rare  of  dogs  is  now  extinct. 

^ftptilcd  are  known.    As  fish  forms  a  large 

^£Q>od  of  the  inhabitants,  tbe  markets  are  well 

Ihi!  common  kinds.     The  dory,   rock-cod. 

3till«t,  and  a  species  of  whiting,  commonly 

I  however  fj^nerally  to  be  had,  and  are  ex- 

'ish,  found  on  the  rucks  of  the  island  of 

oniious  size  and  fine  llavour. 

^arance  qf  the  Country. — The  roads  in 
,  ft^tierally  speaking,  are  good,  and  conimu- 
irts  of  each  island:  those  bran chincr  off 
l^neeived  great  attention  from  the  present 
iry  Houverie. 

"t*s  of  transport  are  by  single-horse  carts, 

I  or  aises  of  burden.   The  calesse  of  Malta 

king  vehicle,  slung  upon  a  clumsy  pair  of 

,  and  is  made  to  carry  four  persons,  but 

'  itna  horse,  by  the  side  of  which  the  driver 

Bre  of  ihe  hard  naked  roads,  without  hedges 

Flf^cs,  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  under  a  bright 

irsfdurc   being  very  partial   either  in   extent 

the  eye  rests  u])on   the  innumerable   stone 

which  ^re  built  up  with  the  utmost  care  to 

fccioiia  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the 

art?  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  the 

!  hr*t  of  the  carrob-tree,  which  is  always  green; 

bv  Ihe  cactus,  or  Indian  fig,  which  grows  in 

Ihhdugh  these  inlands   cannot  boast  of  rich 

Uy  ar^  blessed  with  the  steadiest  climate  in 

ff  the    shade  of  trees  be   wanting,  the  inlia- 

ft*ee  fixjui  the  damp  and   stagnant   air  which 

"*~wocdy  countries;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  rock  is 

"'Suited    by  tho    absence  of   vegetable  putrefaction. 

"^Ihe  height  of  summer  the  heat  is  sometimes  very 

■**ive;  but  the  houses  are  spacious  and  well  built  of 

particularly  in  the  capital.     Valletta  is  suporio»-  in 

^^>ecl  to  any  town  on  the  continent.     For  the  greater 

•4"  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  it  gives 

•  wy  and  life  to  every  object.     The  summit  of  Mount 

may  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  sunri-e  or  sunset,  al- 

1  it  is  128  miles  distant.    The  morning  and  evening 

also  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful.     But  upon  the 

t  of  climate  we  shall  rely  upon  Dr.  Ilenncn  (Medical 

-raphy  of  the  Mediterranean),  who  lived  many  years 

-  Itn,and  whose  observations  are  confirmed  by  those 

-  ive  long  resided  there.     Much  has  been  said,  he 
(vs,  on  the  climate  of  Malta:   by  some  it  has  been  re- 
s' ted  as  the  hottest  on  earth ;  by  others,  as  so  dry  as  to 

aaoliitely  without  fogs  or  dews;  while  othei-s  again 
^*r  it  as  more  variable  than  the  rlimate  of  England. 

this  great  diversity  of  opinion  however,  it  is  ahnost 
kr^ally  admitted  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  On  re- 
^4  to  tables  kept  for  the  last  six  years,  it  appeai-s  that 
^at  indicated  by  the  thermometer  within  doors  has 
— maximum  90°,  minimum  46°,  medium  63°.  Every 
r^  accustomed  to  thermomelrical  observations  is  aware 
a  difference  between  sensible  heat  and  that  indicated 
vtruments.  In  Malta  it  is  peculiarly  striking,  and 
ij  depends  on  tho  state  of  the  winds;  but  it  is  in  the 

■eason  that  the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  so  much  so 
Jaitify  the  term  '  implacable,'  which  is  often  applied 

Hie  sun  in  summer  remains  so  long  above  the  ho- 
»  and  the  stone  walls  absorb  such  an  enormous  quan- 
W  heat,  that  they  never  have  a  sufllcient  time  allowed 
i  to  get  cool ;  and  during  the  short  nights  this  heat 
lea  from  them  so  copiously  as  to  render  tho  niijhts 
ft  as  the  days,  and  much  more  oppressive  to  the  ieel- 
Of  those  ivho  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
leia  with  darkness.  '  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  (says 
Bennen)  in  a  yery  sheltered  part  of  my  house  steadily 
lain  djuHng  tho  night  the  satne  height  to  which  it  had 
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risen  in  the  day,  while  I  marked  it  with  feelings  of  in- 
creased oppression,  and  this  for  nearly  three  successive 
weeks  of  August  and  September,  16*22.'  No  regular  sea  or 
land  breezes  are  felt  at  Malta.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere  becomes  close  and 
sultrj',  and  what  ever  little  breeze  may  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  day  dies  away  at  once.'  Rain  falls  with 
tropical  violence  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
part  of  February.  The  first  indications  of  rain  ordinarily 
appear  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. There  are  then  three,  four,  or  more  days  of  brisk 
showers,  with  intermediate  sunshine.  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November  are  delightful;  the  air  is  by  that 
time  sensibly  co(jled,  and  it  is  occasionally  refreshed  by 
showers.  This  season  is  denominated  St.  Martin's,  or  the 
little  summer.  December,  January,  and  February  are  the 
rainy  winter  months,  not  however  without  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  line  days.  About  March  the  sky  gets 
settled.  An  occasional  shower  may  fall  in  April  and  IVlay ; 
but  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  scarcely 
a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  atmosphere.  Unlike  tropical 
climates,  the  rainy  season  of  Malta  is  not  peculiarly  un- 
healthy, which  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  copious  rains  fall  principally  during  the 
night;  and  so  absorbent  is  the  soil  in  the  country,  and  so 
well  pave<l  and  drained  are  the  streets  in  the  city,  that  the 
rain  is  carried  off  from  the  surface  almost  (&  soon  as  it  falls. 

With  regard  to  the  winds,  the  only  one  which  is  delete- 
rious is  that  called  tho  scirorco  of  the  Meditermnean ;  and 
all  winds  blowing  between  the  south  and  east  are  of  this 
character.  In  Alalta  they  are  most  prevalent  in  the  end  of 
August  and  in  all  September;  or  if  they  blow  in  other  less 
sultry  months,  their  effects  are  not  so  oppressive.  Persons 
who  have  felt  thcni  but  slightly  on  their  first  arrival  havo 
been  not  the  less  sensible  to  them  after  some  time,  and  feel 
a  languor  and  disposition  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion. Dr.  Benza,  speaking  of  tho  scirocco  as  felt  in 
Sicily,  gives  a  correct  list  of  the  sensations  it  causes:  a 
general  lassitude  or  torpor  of  the  muscular  system,  attended 
by  heaviness  and  oppression  of  the  nervous  system,  inducing 
an  inaptitude  to  any  exercise,  either  corporal  or  mental; 
everything  is  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  particularly 
oiie's  clothes,  which  feel  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
water;  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  thirst  increased,  the 
perspiration  profuse ;  in  shurt,  one  feels  as  if  all  the  pores 
(as  the  common  expression  is)  of  one's  frame  were  relaxed 
and  open.  All  persons  of  weak  constitution  suffer  consi- 
derably under  the  inlluence  of  this  wind,  and  should  avoid 
Malta  in  the  month  of  September.  But  the  winter  of  Malta 
is  very  deiij;htful.  The  rain  rarely  continues  for  many  days 
together;  and  although  the  air  is  sometimes  penetrating,  it 
is  very  common  to  enjoy  clear  weather  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
Frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  Throughout  the  spring, 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  refresh  the  atmosphere ;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  month  of  July  that  the  inconveniences 
before  des(  ribed  begin  to  be  felt.  Malta  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  English  invalids  during  the  winter,  i.e. 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  Eng- 
lishmen may  here  find  English  society,  reading-roomV 
newspapers,  &c.,  and  English  medical  advice.  The  houses 
are  excellent ;  living  is  good  and  cheap;  and  the  communi- 
cation with  England  is  speedy  and  regular.  Malta  has 
always  been  free  from  earthquakes.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  hydrophobia  is  unknown  in  Malta;  and  that  horses  are 
never  subject  to  the  glanders,  or  to  the  disease  called 
grease,  so  destructive  to  them  in  other  countries ;  which 
may  be  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 

Character  ff  ihe  Peop/e.— Tho  natives  of  Malta  arc  a 
dark-skinned  athletic  race,  and  on  that  account,  and  from 
their  Arabic  dialect,  have  often  been  considered  of  African 
origin;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Arab  features.  They 
are  hardy  and  robust.  The  men  are  about  the  middle 
height,  erect  in  stature,  well  formed,  and  acti\e.  The 
wothen  are  in  general  below  the  middle  standard,  but  they 
are  well  made  and  graceful,  have  regular  features  and  de- 
licate limbs,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome ;  their  com- 
plexion is  usually  dark.  Deformity  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
the  general  hale  appearance  of  the  population  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  Maltese  marry 
very  early  :  instances  are  not  uncommon  where  girls  have 
been  mothers  at  fifteen.  The  women  are  very  prolific ;  and 
where  there  are  so  few  resources  for  the  employment  of 
families,  there  must  be  much  poverty  and  wrotchedncsa ; 
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but  the  people  are  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal,  and, 
being  favoure<l  by  the  climate,  their  wants  arc  few.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  are  not  employed  in  field- 
labour,  are  stone-cutters.  The  Maltese  are  also  excelleiit 
seamen,  and  are  esteemed  such  in  all  the  ports  of  ihe  Medi- 
terranean. In  Valletta,  since  the  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish, all  articles  of  household  furniture  are  made  in  a 
•u]»erior  manner,  and  much  furniture  is  exported  to  the 
Levant.  Workmen  and  artisans  of  all  descriptions  are  nu- 
merous and  expert  in  their  respective  trades.  Their  Ccirvings 
in  stone  and  many  other  works  attest  an  eye  and  hand 
capable  of  great  excellence  in  art.  The  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver  are  well  known. 
The  higher  orders  enter  into  all  the  amusements  common 
to  persons  of  a  similar  rank  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
gambling,  drunkenness,  and  intrigue  are  almost  unknown 
amongst  them.  They  are  fond  of  mixing  in  English  suciety, 
and  follow  its  usages:  their  manners,  if  not  easy,  are  sin- 
gularly exempt  from  vulgarity,  and  they  have  a  great  apti- 
tude in  catching  those  customs  which  are  considure<l  as  the 
marks  of  good  society.  The  men  are  generally  good  men  of 
business,  and  the  women  good  housewives.  The  grand- 
masters, as  sovereign  princes,  granted  to  many  Maltese  the 
titles  of  marquis,  count,  or  baron,  in  order  to  secure ^in 
their  interests  the  antient  families  of  the  island,  and  also  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  importance  of  those  who  had  in  a 
similar  manner  been  raised  to  nobility  by  the  previous 
sovereigns.  By  the  law  of  primogeniture  their  descendants 
still  form  a  class  of  nobility,  the  property  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  which  amounts  to  more  than  1000/.  a  year, 
but  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  rich  man.  The  younger  branches  some- 
times study  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  candidates 
for  which  arc  numerous  in  Malta.  All  classes  are  much  at- 
tached to  the  British  government,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  other  power  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 

Language.—The  I  talian  language  was  introduced  into  these 
islands  durmg  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  government,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  u*ie,  chietly  among  the  upper,  but  partly 
also  amon^  the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.  The  Italian  has 
also  been  generally  used  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, in  legal  proceedings  generally,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  literature.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  molher-longue  of  the  people,  the  Maltese,  has 
continued  in  use  throughout  the  country  and  at  Gozo,  and 
also  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  It  continues 
to  be  chiefly  used  by  the  upper  classes  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Maltese,  and  as  it  is  an  unwritten  language,  the 
subject  is  one  of  some  diflicultv.  But  Mr.  Schlienz,  an 
oriental  scholar,  and  a  person  who,  by  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Malta,  is  entitled  to  full  confidence,  has  examined 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Carthaginians,  and  other  antient  nations,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  '  that  all  its  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  few,  are  purely  Arabic,  and  conform  in  every 
respect  to  the  rules,  nay  even  to  the  anomalies,  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.*  A  Maltese  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self understood  anywhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  might  be 
improved  by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  language 
in  Malta,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Maltese  people. 
The  Arabic  language  was  introduced  into  Malta  by  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  long  had  almost  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  island,  when  it  was  reduced  by  Count  Roger  the  Nor- 
man. 

The  English  language  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
Malta ;  but  it  is  still  a  foreign  language  to  most  of  the  na- 
tives. Many  educated  persons  speak  and  write  it,  and  still 
more  read  it,  with  facility.  Among  the  inferior  classes  in 
the  city,  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  for  the  purposes  of 
traile,  is  very  common. 

Education,^The  education  of  the  Maltese  has  been  until 
lately  very  limited,  although  a  university,  established  in  the 
lime  of  the  grand-master  Pinto,  offered  to  the  natives  the 
means  of  a  learned  and  scientific  education,  and  several 
erudite  works  have  been  written  by  Maltese  authors.  Since 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inouiry  in  1838,  the 
'vof^ucMtion  bsLve  been  more  widely  diffused;  the 


government  having,  with  a  view  to  imise  the  populatinn 
from  their  state  of  gross  ignorance,  undertaken  the  esublisb- 
ment  of  primary  schools  throughout  the  rural  distncts.  Of 
these  there  are  already  twelve  open  (including  Gozo), it 
which  upwards  of  1800  children  of  both  sexes  receive  in- 
struction. In  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  there  are  three 
schools,  in  which  600  children  are  educated.  These  schools 
are  conducted  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan  somewhat  modi- 
fied. The  university  has  been  also  reorganized  upon  a 
more  liberal  scale,  and  has  about  100  students.  The 
Lyceum  or  high-school,  attached  to  the  university,  is  in 
creasing  in  the  number  of  scholars,  which  amount  to  i  j#. 
Education  is  therefore  advancing  in  these  islands,  and  vill 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  proportion  an  the  people 
become  more  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  are  hkely 
to  derive  from  it. 

Beh'gion.— The  rel  igion  of  the  pco]de  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, to  which  they  arc  universally  and  strongly  attached,  sod 
they  are  punctually  scrupulous  in  the  observances  of  itaritusL 
Their  reli^^ion  was  secured  to  them  at  the  surrender  ot  the 
island  to  the  French  republic,  and  again  by  the  promiMisf 
the  English  generals  who  took  possession  of  Malta,  whn 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  it.    This  promise  has  beea 
scrupulously  performed,  and  although  the  government  hai 
been  Protestant  for  thirty-eight  years,  no  religious  diswn- 
sion  has  been  known  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.    The 
church  festivals,  which  are  very  numerous,  were'  alvars 
celebrated  by  public  processions,  which  afforded  an  omr-    | 
tunity  to  the  people  of  all  classes  to  make  holiday ;  bdoiW 
women  in  particular^  whom  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
former  days  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  except  when  tbey  vent 
to  church,  on  these  occasions  found  recreation  in  tlie  poh* 
lie  promenades,  for  which  such  festivals  served  as  a  picieit 
The  observances  of  religion  were  therefore  connected  wtt 
social  life.     But  in  proportion  as  Protestants  and  CatboUn 
are  becoming  more  mixed  together  in  the  forms  of  moden 
society,  these  festivals  and  ceremonies  are  less  tbooght  t^ 
and  in  fact  are  gradually  diminishing  in  importance.    Both 
parties  observe  a  moderation  and  deference  for  eaeh  otheh 
opinions  in  religious  matters;  and  Malta  thus  exhibit!  a 
striking  and  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  highly  rriipow 
people,  ruled  by  a  government  of  a  different  creeo,  by  whote 
tolerance  all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  very  numerous,  amomrt- 
ing,  between  regulars  and  seculars,  to  about  one  thoosui 
some  of  whom  are  eminent  for  learning.  The  landed «•• 
perty  of  the  church  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  rental  oftbe 
island,  out  of  which  the  bishop  enjoys  an  income  limited  to 
3000/.  a  year. 

The  Protestant  places  of  worship  are  few  and  unaisnih 
ing.  The  governor  has  his  chapel  m  the  palace  of  gofen* 
ment ;  the  naval  departments  have  theira  in  a  building  vu 
the  naval  arsenal;  there  is  a  Sunday- even  ing  service  in  lb 
house  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  Weskju 
mission  has  a  chapel,  which  has  the  external  appearaneiof 
a  private  house.  The  number  of  Protestants  m  Malliii 
something  under  a  thousand,  not  including  the  troopfk  vhov 
religious  service  is  performed  bv  the  military  chaplain  in 
their  respective  barracks.  They  have  long  desired  to  see  i 
church  erected  for  their  use;  this  wish  will  npeediljbe 
realised,  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager  having  mimil' 
cently  signified  her  intention,  on  her  late  visit  to  Malta,  to 
erect  a  church  at  her  sole  expense  for  the  public  worship  o( 
the  church  of  England.  The  site  for  this  building  in  tbecity 
of  Valletta  was  cleared  in  January,  1839. 

Puj.uhtion. — ^The  increase  of  the  population  of  Malta, 
after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Mb. 
was  very  rapid.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  thit 
government  to  stimulate  it  by  all  the  means  in  its  powr* 
Property  is  still  held  by  the  present  government,  wnkha 
charged  with  the  payment  of  annual  sums,  in  dowries  ibr 
the  encouragement  of  marriages  among  the  poorer  pco|ik. 
In  1 630,  when  the  Order  took  possession  of  the 

islands,  the  population  amounted  to  1 7.090 
In  163*2,  according  to  Boisgelin  •  .  .  51,7j0 
In  1791,  according  to  St.  Priest      .         .  90.000 

In  1798,  according  to  Boisgelin  .         .  .     IN.OOO 

In  1 803,  according  to  Colquhoun,  'Wealth 

of  the  British  Empire*      .         .  94.000 

In  1813,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  plaeue     1 02,000 
In  1 828,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  uat 

year 119,I« 

In  1838,  according  to  the  last  oeniui       ,         180,989 
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Ma]«t. 

Femalei. 

Malta.— Natives 

45,487 

49,491 

British  residents 

915 

553 

Aliens 

3,942 

729 

British  troops  . 

Women  and  others  accom- 

2,332 

panying  them    . 

16 

361 

Children  of  the  troops  . 

335 

360 

53,027 

51,494 

€rozo.— Natives 

8.124 

8,331 

British  residents 

8 

5 

61,159 

59.830 
61,159 

Total         120,980 

Government. — Malta  is  a  crown  colony,  and  the  local 
government  is  conducted  by  a  governor,  who,  in  legislative 
natters,  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by 
ihe  crown.  The  principal  administrative  departments  are  the 
sbief  secretary's  office,  the  quarantine  department,  the  cus- 
am-house.  the  land-revenue  department,  and  the  audit-office. 
Phe  courts  of  justice  are  numerous,  and  the  procedure  in- 
rioate  and  costly ;  the  law  administered  by  them  is  likewise 
D  want  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  public  revenue  of  the 
■land  amounts  to  about  100,000/.  a  year,  of  which  about 
0,000/.  arises  from  custom  duties  (chiefly  levied  on  i^rain 
Jid  pulse)  and  quarantine  dues;  about  23,00o/.  from  the 
•fits  of  government  lands  and  houses;  and  the  remainder 
Kmi  several  small  duties.  Out  of  this  sum  are  defrayed 
lot  only  the  salaries  of  the  regular  government  officers,  but 
lao  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  roads,  streets,  and 
lOblic  buildings,  and  the  cost  of  the  university,  elementary 
ehools,  and  charitable  institutions.  Some  reduction  in  the 
iablic  burdens  may  be  expected  to  be  made  in  consequence 
f  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  commission  of  en- 
uiry. 

Hutory  of  Malta, — The  earliest  notice  of  the  Maltese 
ilands  is  in  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (v.  12).  'There  are,'  he 
aja,  'over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the 
oath  three  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which 
Aft  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  ships  overtaken  by  tempests. 
*he  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800  stadia  from  Syracuse, 
nd  has  several  excellent  ports.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
ich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades,  and  in  parti- 
nlar  they  manufacture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  sofi- 
mm  and  fineness.  Their  houses  are  large  and  splendidly 
roamented  with  projections  and  stucco  {yiiaaoii  xai 
mni/iaffi).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who, 
rading  to  the  western  ocean,  used  it  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
eeausc  it  has  excellent  ports  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
ML  Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Gaulus  (Goio), 
ith  convenient  harbours,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  Phoa- 
ieians.' 

Malta  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Iroeks ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
lined  entire  possession  of  it,  b.c.  402.  In  b.c.  242  the 
Surthaginians  were  compelled  to  ce<le  it  to  the  Romans, 
'ho  erected  the  island  into  a  municipium.  It  appears  that 
be  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  bean  object  of  plun- 
vr  to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  prater  of  Sicily. 
ZUcero,  In  Ferrem,  iv.  46.)  The  linen  cloth  of  Malta  was 
niaidered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
lalta,  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  ad.  533.  About  a.d. 
70  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  the  island;  and  though  it 
as  recovered  and  held  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  about 
itrty-four  vears,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
freek  inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In  1120  Count 
Loger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of 
[alta,  and  expelled  the  A  rabs. 

Malta  was  thus  attached  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it 
Bcame  subject  to  the  different  dynasties  which  successively 
!>Terned  that  island,  viz.  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  (a.d. 
189),  Charles  of  Anjou  (a.d.  1258),  and  the  house  of  Ara- 
9n  (A.D.  1282).  During  this  period  an  officer  of  the  Sicilian 
rown  presided  over  the  government  of  Malta,  and  the 
ioiliaa  laws  and  institutions  were  extended  to  the  island. 
ne  of  these  institutions  was  a  municipal  council  or  body. 


similar  to  the  municipal  councils  of  Sicily,  which  originated 
in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen. 
This  municipal  council  appears  from  its  archives,  which  are 
still  preserved  at  Malta,  to  have  exercised  considerable  ad- 
ministrative, and  even  legislative  powers,  though  its  forma- 
tion and  constitution  are  quite  obscure. 

In  1516  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  On 
the  4th  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to  the  grand-master 
and  religious  fraternity  of  St.  John,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all 
the  castles,  fortresses,  and  Isles  of  Tri|K)li,  Malta,  and  (>ozo, 
with  complete  jurisdiction.  The  sovereignty  of  Malta  was 
by  this  grant  in  effect  surrendered  to  the  Knights,  though 
the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  maintained 
by  the  reservation  of  the  annual  payment  of  a  falcon  by  the 
Knights  to  the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  viceroy.  At  the  time  of 
the  cession  Malta  contaiued  only  about  12,000  and  Gozo 
about  5000  inhabitants,  who  were  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Malta  was  almost  a  shelterless  rock,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  had  been  nearly  abandoned,  owing  to  the  wretched 
system  of  administration  and  the  firequent  predatory  visits 
to  which  the  people  were  exposed. 

Under  the  Order  Malta  soon  began  to  recover  from  its 
state  of  destitution.  The  first  object  was  to  protect  the 
island  against  the  incursions  of  its  piratical  enemies ;  and 
with  this  view  the  Knights  commenced  those  works  which 
remain  to  this  day  as  a  monument  of  their  perseverance  and 
military  power.  On  the  18th  May,  1565,  the  Turks,  under 
Mustapha  Pacha,  to  the  number  of  30,000  choice  troops, 
landed  on  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  encountered  a 
desperate  resistance  from  the  Knights.  Finally,  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  island,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of 
25,000  men :  the  loss  on  the  other  side  was  computed  at 
about  7000.  Upon  the  death  of  Sultan  Sulyman  in  1 566, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  the  flrrand-master  La 
Valleite.  who  had  successfully  defended  Malta  against  this 
formidable  invasion,  determined  on  the  founding  of  a  new 
city,  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  protection  ofthe  island, 
and  as  a  residence  of  the  convent  of  the  Order.  He  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  city  of  Valletta,  which  here  the  name  of 
its  founder,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1566.  The  Knights, 
now  secure  in  their  possession  of  Malta,  continued  to  cruise 
against  the  Ottomans,  whom  they  greatly  annoyed.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  Order  relaxed  as  the  objects  of  their 
original  institution  gradually  became  of  secondary  import- 
ance; and  Malta,  which  was  safe  against  all  attack,  was  a 
place  of  luxury  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  austerity. 

The  history  ofthe  island,  between  this  time  and  its  sur- 
render to  Bonaparte,  reciuires  no  particular  notice  in  this 
brief  sketch.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  was 
an  event  calculated  to  shake  the  declining;  power  of  an  in- 
stitution like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  beha- 
viour ofthe  Order  towards  the  new  republic  of  France,  their 
supposed  partisans,  their  vessels,  and  their  agent  in  Malta, 
certainly  contributed  to  the  downfal  of  the  Order.  The 
immediate  surrender  of  the  island  however  was  perhaps 
owing  in  part  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Grand-master,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  a  great  degree  to  the  treachery  of  the  French 
Knights,  who,  foreseeing  the  decline  of  the  Order  and  the 
probability  of  Malta  being  placed  under  Russian  influence, 
preferred  its  surrender  to  France,  whether  that  country 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 

On  the  9th  June,  1798.  a  French  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Brue>8,  consisting  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  18  frigates,  and  about  400  transports,  haviniE  40,000 
men  on  board,  arrived  off  the  island.  The  French  KnighU 
had  already  been  prepared  for  what  was  to  take  place :  the 
Grandmaster  Ferdinand  Hompesch,  who  had  been  elected 
in  July,  1797,  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  took  no  means 
to  deprive  the  French  Knights  of  the  principal  miliUry 
commands.  Most  of  the  towers  along  the  coast  fell  under 
their  orders  by  a  rule  of  ser\-ice.  Although  much  time  was 
lost  in  concerting  measures  of  defence,  nothing  was  done : 
in  fact  muskets  were  delivered  to  the  troops  unexamined  ; 
the  ammunition  was  damaged  and  missent;  troops  were 
despatched  to  the  coast  without  provisions ;  conflicting  and 
impracticable  orders  were  issued,  and  other  similar  appa- 
rent accidents  happened.  Baron  Azonardi,  in  his  'Journal 
of  the  Taking  of  Malta,*  states  that  tne  inhabitants  ran  in 
thousands  to  arms,  but  the  military  chiefs  were  satisfied 
with  a  semblance  of  preparation,  and  deluded  the  people 
with  aaaurancei  of  loouhty.    General  Bonaparte,  who  i 
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t intend  against,  and  among  other  calamities 
lit  on  by  long  suf&ring,  and  famine  carried  otf 
ue  iworcst  classes,  for  whose  relief  no  charitable 
-d ;  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  two  years  not 
!0.<)0U  persons  died  of  misery  and  famine.  The 
nights  of  the  Order  ware  not  indifferent  to  what 
on  in  Malta ;  the  bailiff  de  Ncvcii  and  some 
imptcd  to  land,  offering  their  8or\-ices  to  assist  in 
the  island  from  the  French,  but  they  were  re- 
I  indignity. 
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At  iho  eommcnccmcnt  of  the  siege  the  quantity  of  corn 
the  i(ran  iries  of  Valletta  and  tlie  three  cities  was  3»J,f)U0 
iinriois.  which  it  was  calculated  would  subsist  the  inhahit- 
i^  and  tiio  ••anison  about  Hi  or  17  months.  The  city  was 
c-li)^idy  l.liu'kadrd  by  mm.  there  s(.'ld<»m  being  less' than 
iri't*  or  four  .ships  of  the  line,  and  ;is  many  smaller  vessels 
luisiu'i:  f.lV  the  jnut.  tiiaf  only  15  small  vessels  with  sup- 
vs  bi'sides  the  fii«rate  rtninhnisn,  t^ot  into  tlie  pi»rt  during 
L*  fir.-t  twflvr  ni'»nths:   and  tin*  >ituation  of  the  bcsiej:ed, 
litMbre  siariv.'ly  four  nionlhs  IkuI   olai'>ed,  was  .sucli.  t])at 
kiinsijat,  tn-asurrr  of  tlu'  Order,  who  has  jjivm  u«i  a  very 
iKtailrd  journal  of  tlie  iM-cnif ni'i-s  wilbiu    the    city,  savs 
f'nt  ihi'   ciuntriianri's  (»f  iiian>  l»ore  marks  of  the  cruel 
I  livaljiiiis  to  which  tlu-y  were  .subjected.     Famine   stared 
rfiini   in   ibo  face,  and    many  who  were  at   first   unwilling 
leave    their    liDines    and    ])r.»pertie>,    w<Te    aflerwards 
[id  to  obtain  the  jM-rmis-ion  of  (ieneral  ^'JUlboi.s  to  escape 
Dm  the  horroi>  of  a  sie^e  and  the  iusal lability  of  mili- 
I  lary   rapacity.     The  ]jopulati'.n,  which   al  ihe  beginuin.^ 
"'   the  blockade  ha«l  been  estimated  at   upward>  id"  10,000, 
this  means  was  ri'di-ecd  in  Se])tember,  17'.i'.»,  ti>  It.noo, 
d  eiiusequenlly  the  enrn  in  the  magazines  was  siiflirient 
10  la>t   much  l(ni;:er  than  was  at   firsi  ealcul.ited :  yet    in 
the  sub-equent  ni'Mitb,  General  Vaub-.is  mnnaL'ed  to  send 
di  spatrhe>  to  Kranre  to  inform  his  j^overiiin.iit  that  his  Mip- 
plies  would  not  holdout  be)nnd  the  li.'llowiiii;  M  »y.     The 
iidiabitants  were  nut  a  little  cast  down  by  thii  antieij^atioii, 
jinrticularly  as  in  July  tin;  garrison  had  been  put  upmi  half- 
pay,  and  the  sabries  of  the  authorities  were  su>ponded  from 
the  scarcity  of  nmncfv  in  the  treasury.     Still,  trying  as  was 
their  situation,  the  buoyant  spirit  ol"  the  Fiench  Mildiers 
never  deserted  them:    thev  made  gjmlens  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  rais^'d  fruit  and  vegetables  to  ameliorate  their 
situation.     At  this  time  a  pound  of  fie^h  i-ork  sold  for  i\x., 
ttilt  meal  2v.  lOr/.,  the  coimni-iiest  fish  LS.  '.'(/.,  a  fiiwl  ;'>0.t., 
a  pigeon  10^.,  a  pound  of  mgar  Lsv.  UA,  c.jflee  JU-.  s</.,  a 
good  fat  rat  \s,  7'/. 
The  Maltese  at  fiist  laised  but   few  btMteiies,  and  those 
(  inconsiderable  (Uies.     AVhen  however  they  were  jt)ined  by 
the  English  and   Portui!iiese,   who  rurni>hed    them   wilii 
mortars  and  cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
they  erected  others  of  nundi  greater  importance,  in  situa- 
tions which  kept  the  French  garrison  in  ciuistant  n]>pre- 
hension,  as  we  learn  from  Ransijat's  *  J<»urnal.*    They  were 
assisted  likewise  by  the  marines  landed  fnun  the  blockad- 
ing   squadron.      In    December,    17'i!»,    Uritzadier-CiiMicral 
Graham  (now  Lord  lAnedorh),  arrived  with  the  3oth  and 
89lh  British  regiments  and  some  art  ilbrymen  •,  these  were 
joined  by  the  .3dih  and  -l^th  regiments  under  MMJor-Cieneral 
Pigot,  who  fo«)k  the  ccmimand  in  June,  ISOO.  Two  Sicilian 
regiments  also  formed  jiart  of  the  besieging  force>  ;  and  in 
ollicial  orders  they  wcie  styled   tlie  allied   troops  at  the 
blockade  of  Valletta. 

In  the  beginning  of  Se])tember,  the  French  troops  being 
reduced  to  the  lasi  extremity,  and  the  rigor  of  the  bbickade 
by  tea  and  land  dejiriviiig  them  of  every  ho]K*  of  relief, 
General  Vaubois  made  propo-als  to  surrender  the  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  troops.  This  a<'t  was  si'^ned  and 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  .September,  lJi»00,  by  General  Vau- 
bois and  Admiral  Villeneiivc  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  by  General  Pigot  and  Onnni(»dore  Martin  on  the  part 
of  the  English;  and  its  principal  conditions  were,  that  the 
French  troops  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
OS  far  as  the  sea-shore,  where  they  should  ground  their  arms, 
and  then  be  embarked  for  Marseilles  as  prisoners  of  war, 
until  exchanged.  The  next  day  four  regiments  of  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  and  batteries  ()f  Valletta, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  they  hoisted  the 
English  ensign  at  St.  Elmo,  and  the  British  squadron  en- 
tered the  port.  Two  days  aflerwards,  everything  being 
ready,  the  French  troops  sailed  for  Franco  in  English  trans- 
ports; ond  thus,  after  two  years  and  two  days,  ended  this 
protracted  and  memorable  blockade. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  question  of  Malta 
was  one  of  dillicult  arrangement.  It  was  however  eventu- 
ally settled  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic, 
that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  be  an  independent  state  as  formerly,  but  that 
there  should  be  neither  an  English  nor  a  French  langue, 
and  that  a  Maltose  langue  should  bo  established,  which 
shoubl  enjoy  all  the  influence  and  privileges  of  the  other 
langucs. 
In  btrict  conformity  with  this  treaty,  Malta  was  to  hav« 
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on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Orient,  lost  no  time  in  making 
a  demand  in  writing  that  the  whole  lleet  slioiild  be  allowe<l 
to  enter  the  ports  of  Malta  to  water,  to  which  an  answer 
waa  reiurned,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  only  two,  or 
al  most  four  ships,  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  a 
lime.  *  The  Grand-master  refuses  us  water!*  said  Bona- 
parte; *  to-morrow  at  sunrise  the  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  can  be 
cAected:'  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Accordinc;ly,  the  next  morning  a  body  of  French  troops 
disembarked  in  St.  George's  Bay  to  the  north-westward  of 
Valletta,  where  one  gun  was  fired  from  the  tower  for  form's 
sake,  and  the  batteries  of  St.  Ehno  and  Fort  Tigne  opened 
a  fire,  which  was  ineflectivc  from  their  position.  Another 
corps  landed  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  unmolested,  and  a  third  in 
the  harbour  of  Marsascirocco,  to  the  south  east.  Before 
ni2;ht  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
wiili  the  exception  of  five  villages,  or  casals,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  knights  who  commanded  the 
several  posts ;  and  the  unsupported  attempts  of  the  Maltese 
battalions  of  Nasciar,  Musta,  Gargur,  and  Birchircara  to 
defend  their  homes,  only  afforded  to  troops  like  the  French 
a  pretext  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  In  the  meantime  the 
city  of  Valletta  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  despair.  The 
Grand  master,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity,  was 
surrounded  by  various  advisers,  but  wanted  firmness  to  de- 
cide. At  length,  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  some 
French  knights  had  been  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by 
the  Maltese  soldiers,  he  felt  his  critical  situation,  and  de- 
termined to  solicit  a  sus^^ension  of  arms.  Two  messengers 
were  immediately  sent  on  board  the  Orient  to  announce  the 
readiness  of  the  Grand-master  to  come  to  terms ;  they  were 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Danish  consul  to  the  French 
general,  interceding  for  his  favour,  and  another  from  the 
Grand-master  himself  to  the  commander  Dolomicu,  a  knight 
of  the  Order,  who  had  openly  attached  himself  to  the  French, 
and  was  on  board  the  Orient,  soliciting  his  good  ofiUces.  In 
the  afternoon  General  Junot  and  others  brought  an  answer 
to  the  palace,  allowing  the  Grand-master  twenty-four  hours 
to  send  his  delegates  to  conclude  the  capitulation. 

Distrusting  their  government,  the  inhabitants  claimed  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations;  and  to  two  knights  and  four 
inliuential  citizens  were  confided  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  fortress  was  to  be  surrendered.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  capitulation  was  signed  on  board  the  Oiient  by  Bona- 
parte himself  and  these  delegates.  By  its  stipulations  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  renounced,  in  favour  of  the 
French  republic,  the  80\'ereignty  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
mino;  the  French  republic  pledged  itself  to  use  its  in- 
lluencewith  the  congress  of  Rastadt  to  procure  for  the 
Grand-master  during  his  life  a  principality  equivalent,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  pension  of  dUU,OOU 
francs ;  the  French  knights  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country ;  to  the  French  knights  then  in  Malta  pen- 
sions of  70U  francs  were  to  be  paid,  and  1000  francs  to  those 
of  sixty  years  and  upwards;  it  engaged  to  intercede  with 
the  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Roman,  aiid'Helvctic  republics,  to 
obtain  similar  peubions  for  the  knights  of  those  countries, 
and  also  with  the  other  European  powers,  to  secure  to  the 
knights  of  each  the  property  of  the  Order.  The  knights 
were  moreover  permitted  to  retain  their  private  property  in 
Malta  and  Gozo;  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  to  be  se- 
cure in  tlieir  property  and  privileges,  and  no  extraonlinary 
contribution  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  This  capitula- 
tion was  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Hompesch  was  not  asked  to  ratify  its  conditions. 

In  the  aAernoon  of  the  same  day  the  French  ships  of  war 
and  transports  anchored  in  the  ports  of  Valletta  and  Mar- 
sascirocco, and  1  o,OUU  troops  took  possession  of  Valletta, 
the  three  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  and  theii* 
outworks.  The  French  general  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
gates  titan  he  eagerly  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
fortifications.  '  It  is  well.  General,*  said  Catfarelli,  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  suite,  as  he  accompanied  him, '  it  is  well 
that  some  one  was  within  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  We 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  entering  had  the  place 
been  altogether  empty.* 

The  French  found  in  the  port  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
one  fii^ate,  and  three  galleys,  besides  two  galliots,  and  some 
guard  boats;  and  of  ordnance  1600  pieces  of  artillery  (about 
800  of  vhich  i!?ere  mouated  on  the  works),  together  with 


35,000  stand  of  small  arms,  12,000  bftrrels  of  powder,  and 
an  immense  number  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  Order  of  Malta  was  now  extinct.  Hompctsch  em- 
barked privately  in  a  merchant-ship  in  the  night  of  the  \7ik 
of  J  one,  accompanied  by  twelve  knights.  On  his  arrival  at 
Trieste  he  resigned  his  office  of  Grand-master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Juhn.  General  Bonaparte  sailed  with  the  French 
expedition  two  days  afterwards  for  Egypt,  and  Girnetal 
Vaubois  was  left  with  4000  men  to  take  care  of  Malta.* 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  roasters  of  Malta  they  estft- 
blibhed  laws  borrowed  from  the  recent  legislation  of  Frtnce, 
and  formed  an  entirely  new  government  and  niunici])ality,  ad- 
ministered by  a  commission.  Liberty  and  e<|uality  were  pro- 
claimed, titles  and  ranks  were  abolished;  it  was  decreed  under 
a  heavy  fine  that  the  sons  of  the  richest  families  should  be 
sent  to  France  for  education  in  the  new  principles,  at  their 
own  expense;  all  the  establishments  were  reorganised, tod 
the  remaining  knights,  with  few  exceptions,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  place.  The  riches  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  and 
of  the  other  churches,  and  of  the  auberget  of  the  kmgwOt 
the  plate  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  Grand- master's  pdMe^ 
were  melted  down  to  be  sent  to  France.  (Baron  Ajuipaidi; 
and  Pieces  Df  verses  relatives  aux  OpcrcUions  Militairtt  d 
PolitiqucH  du  General  Bonaparte,  Paris,  an  viiL) 

Three  months  of  subjection  to  such  arbitrary  meawres 
and  violent  changes  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  Malleis 
that  they  had  exchanged  an  enfeebled  despotism  for  a  banJi 
yoke.  A  total  disregard  of  the  articles  of  the  capituUtkA 
was  daily  manifested,  and  even  some  alterations  of  thedtii 
law  which  afiected  the  tenure  of  property  filled  up  themes- 
sure  of  hatred  to  their  new  rulers. 

Besides  the  churches  which  had  been  pillai^ed  in  Valletli, 
those  at  Citttk  Notabile,  including  the  cathedral,  did  Mi 
escape  plunder ;  but  there  still  remained  some  rich  lilk 
damask  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  antient  city. 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  1798  (after  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Aboukir  had  reached  Malta),  some  persons  being  seotts 
Citti  Notabile  to  take  down  these  decorations,  the  inhi- 
bitants  assembled  to  prevent  it.  The  French  commandant 
of  the  small  garrison  of  sixty-five  men,  in  an  endeavour  lo 
disperse  them,  imprudently  drew  his  sword.  In  a  moment 
he  was  attacked,  and  the  people  being  joined  by  olhen  firom 
the  neighbouring  casals,  the  irritation  increased,  and  tb« 
officer  and  tiie  whole  of  the  detachment  were  massacrel 
and  their  bodies  burned.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gencnl 
revolt.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  insurrection  sprod 
throughout  both  islands.  On  the  3rd,  General  Vaubon 
having  learned  what  had  taken  place,  attempted  to  lend  s 
detachment  of  200  men  to  keep  possession  of  Citt^Noti- 
i)ile,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Maltese  peasaaliy. 
On  the  same  day  the  people  of  the  villages  near  the  fixtiici- 
tions  of  Coitonera  entered  the  town  of  Burmola,  and,  bdv 
joined  by  the  inhabitants,  attacked  the  French  guard  ibi 
carried  off  the  standard  of  the  republic.  Others  in  the  unaar 
time  took  possession  of  a  magazine,  and  after  a  sharp  eudtft 
bore  away  to  the  country  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  energy  and  daring  which  the  Maltose  thus  ctiij 
showed  in  their  patriotic  warfare  surprised  General  Vaoboi^ 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  wretched 
peasants.  From  this  moment  the  gates  of  Valletta  aadtbe 
three  cities  were  closed,  and  the  garrison  was  kept  in  a  dose 
state  of  blockade  for  two  years. 

During  tliis  long  period  the  Maltese  gave  proof  oft 
patriotic  ardour  and  long-suffering  which  few  peopk 
would  have  equalled.  Unanimous  in  their  object,  lU 
their  measures  were  taken  with  prudence  and  older. 
They  collected  arms  and  established  a  system  which  p» 
method  to  all  their  operations,  and  their  levy  of  men  wu 
divided  into  bodies  or  battalions,  and  distributed  in  the 
towers  on  tlie  coast  and  throughout  the  country,  withdbnoit 
as  much  order  as  regular  troops. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  French  general  at  conciliatlM 
were  not  listened  to ;  his  messengers  were  never  allowed  to 
go  back;  and  he  soon  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  people 
had  firmness  enough  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise  they  bad 
undertaken,  nothwithstanding  they  were  at  present  single- 
handed. 

•  Th«  onlv  dt.»tiiil  we  have  of  these  transoctioat  in  Enfcliah  ic  l>y  llie  Ch«r 
lior  de  Uui«){i>llu  (•  Aiitient  nmi  Mudern  Maltii/ Lonikau.  i805\vbov«flt 
Frt*ncli  kniKht  of  Mnlta ;  and  he  wniei  iu  th«  true  spirK  of  an  ndhereat  to  hv 
Order.  The  prfseiit  nccunut  of  Ute  Mirrender  to  the  Frouch.  aiid  wbai  fai  i^f 
uu  tlK'  emb«equpat  bluckmle  by  the  HritUh  and  Maltese,  wa*  wrHteooa  the  ifOb 
anil  is  confirmed  or  corrected  by  persona  who  were  ooBtdaporary  vu!i  iM 
•wuts. 
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With  more  than  6000  well-disciplined  troo)>s  under  his 
command  (the  soldiers  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  which 
escaped  from  Aboukir  hating  been  incorporated  with  them) 
he   was   unable   to    make  a  sortie   in  suflicicnt  force  to 
orerawe  his  enomics;  for  the  people  of  Valletta,  encou- 
raged by  the  movement  of  their  countrymen,  and  borne 
down  by  forced  contributions  and  the  privations  inseparable 
ftom  a  stale  of  sietre,  were  not  lo  bo  left  unwatched  within 
the  walls.     The  Maltese  now  made  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  as  their  sovereign.    Tliey  sought  assistance 
from  the  Hritish  tieet,  and  sent  out  boats  in  all  directions, 
■ome  of  which  fell  in  with  a  vessel  that  communicated  with 
Lord  Nelson  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Aboukir:   he 
■eiit  the  Portuguese  squadron  to  their  aid,  his  own  ships 
■being  much  disabled,  and  promised  soon  to  follow.     In  fact 
on  the  18th  of  September  four  Portuguese  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  came  off  the  island  and  commenced  the 
blockade  of  Valletta,  and  supplied  the  Maltese  with  some 
arms  aud  artillery.    On  the  25lh  of  October  I»rd  Nelson 
himself  appeared  with   fourteen  ships  of  war.  and   sum- 
moned the  French  to  surrender,  offering  to  send  them  all  to 
Aance,  and  not  consider  them  as  prisoners  of  war;  to  which 
General  Vaubois  returned  a  laconic  refusal.     The  English 
admiral's  force  not  being  in  a  state  to  keep  the  sea,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  refit,  and  he  left  the  Portuguese  admiral  to 
maintain  the  blockade.     So  noble  and  encouraging  was  his 
reception  of  the  Maltese  deputies,  that  Nelson^s  name  served 
aa  a  vord  to  animate  their  efforts  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  long  struggle. 

All  sorts  of  provisions  still  continued  very  scarce,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery.  The  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  already  supplied  them 
with  powder  and  shot,  now  permitted  them  to  receive  corn 
ftom  his  granaries  upon  credit.  Yet  their  great  support 
vas  the  reliance  they  had  on  the  presence  of  the  British 
mvy.  Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  who  commanded  the 
aquadron  afterwards  appointed  by  Lonl  Nelson  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  Valletta,  was  likewise  ordered  to  supply  as 
ftr  as  practicable  the  wants  of  the  Maltese.  This  ser^-ico 
aould  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  Captain 
Ball  was  a  man  whose  dignified  deportment  and  mild  and 
affable  manners  were  such  as  to  acquire  respect  and  esteem ; 
hia  sympathy  and  consideration  too  for  the  Maltese  was  a 
aantiment  of  the  heart,  not  a  cold  act  of  duty. 

In  the  beginning  of  17y9  the  Maltese  elected  him  their 
Aiet  and  the  president  of  their  congress,  which  was  imme- 
diately organised,  and  consisted  of  the  bishop's  delegate  in 
aedesiastical  matters,  a  judge,  and  twenty-two  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  casals.  "  The  affairs,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  Maltese  now  began  to  take  the  form  of  a  regular  ad- 
Blinistration  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hall.  The  con- 
gress authorised  a  public  loan  to  be  opened,  and  the  landed 
property  of  the  cluirch  and  of  the  late  Order  to  be  let  for 
ibe  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  cus- 
toms were  also  regulated,  and  the  bays  of  St.  Paul  and 
Ifarsascirocco  were  made  the  authorised  ports  for  trade.  In 
April  Captain  Ball  received,  through  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  an  order  from  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
Uej  to  assume  the  command  of  Malta  for  his  majesty,  and 
Ae  Neapolitan  flag  was  now  raised  upon  the  Maltese  baX- 
tories  in  conjunction  with  the  English.  A  sum  of  money 
(about  36U0/.)  was  about  this  time  received  for  the  first  time, 
abd  was  afterwards  followed  by  others,  which  although  sup- 
j||ied  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Naples,  were  really  fur- 
nkbed  from  the  English  subsidies.  Very  soon  aAer  this 
JLord  Nelson  authorised  Captain  Ball  to  as.sure  the  islanders 
that  Malta  would  be  protected  by  England,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  until  a  general  peace.  All  matters  therefore 
aeemed  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  the  most  aMent  hopes  were  entertained  that  an 
end  might  speedily  be  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Maltese 
hj  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison,  which  was  now 
atrictly  watched  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  But  they  had 
atill  much  to  contend  against,  and  among  other  calamities 
disease,  brought  on  by  long  sufiering,  and  famine  carried  off 
many  of  the  poorest  classes,  for  whose  relief  no  charitable 
ftind  existed ;  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  two  years  not 
lais  than  20,000  persons  died  of  misery  and  famine.  The 
expelled  knights  of  the  Order  were  not  indifferent  to  what 
was  going  on  in  Malta ;  the  bailiff  de  Nevcu  and  some 
others  attempted  to  land,  offeringtheir  sen-ices  to  assist  in 
lacoTcrinflT  the  island  from  the  French,  but  they  were  re- 
jobted  wiUi  indignity. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  quantity  of  com 
in  the  granaries  of  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  was  36,000 
quarters,  which  it  was  calculated  would  subsist  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  garrison  about  16  or  1 7  months.  The  city  was 
so  closely  blockaded  by  sea.  there  seldom  being  less  than 
three  or  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  smaller  vessels 
cruising  off  the  port,  that  only  15  small  vessels  with  sup- 
plies, besides  the  frigate  Boudeuse,  got  into  the  port  during 
the  first  twelve  months;  and  the  situation  of  the  bi^ieged) 
before  scarcely  four  months  had  elapsed,  was  such,  that 
Ransijat,  trca.surer  of  the  Order,  who  has  given  us  a  very 
detailed  journal  of  the  occurences  within  the  city,  says 
that  the  countenances  of  many  bore  marks  of  the  cruel 
privations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Famine  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  many  who  Mere  at  first  unwilling 
to  leave  their  homes  and  properties,  were  afterwards 
glad  to  obtain  the  jiermission  of  General  Vaubois  to  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  insatiability  of  mili- 
tary rapacity.  The  population,  which  at  the  l)cginninc; 
of  the  blockade  had  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  40,000, 
by  this  means  was  reduced  in  September.  1799,  to  13.000, 
and  consequently  the  corn  in  the  magazines  was  sufficient 
to  last  much  longer  than  was  at  first  calculated ;  yet  in 
the  sub!:equeut  month.  General  Vaubois  managed  to  send 
despatches  to  France  to  inform  his  government  that  his  sup- 
plies would  not  hold  out  beyond  the  following  May.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little  cast  down  by  this  anticipation, 
particularly  as  in  July  the  garrison  had  been  put  upon  half- 
pay,  and  the  salaries  of  the  authorities  were  suspended  from 
the  scarcity  of  nioney  in  the  treasury.  Still,  trying  as  was 
their  situation,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers 
never  deserted  them :  they  made  gardens  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  to  ameliorate  their 
situation.  At  this  time  a  pound  of  fresh  pork  sold  for  Of., 
salt  meat  2-9.  10</.,  the  commonest  fish  2«.  2d.,  a  fowl  50^., 
a  pigeon  10*.,  a  pound  of  sugar  18«.  irf.,  coffee  21*.  he/.,  a 
good  fat  rat  U.  7d. 

The  Maltese  at  first  raised  but  few  batteries,  and  those 
inconsiderable  ones.  When  however  they  were  joined  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  who  furnished  them  witii 
mortars  and  cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
they  erected  others  of  much  gieater  importance,  in  situa- 
tions which  kept  the  French  garrison  in  constant  appre- 
hension, as  we  learn  from  Ransijat's  '  Journal.'  They  were 
assisted  likewise  by  the  marines  landed  from  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  In  December,  17')9,  Brigadier-General 
Graham  (now  Lord  Lynefloch),  arrived  with  the  301  h  and 
89th  British  regiments  and  some  artillerymen ;  these  were 
joined  by  the  3jih  and  48th  regiments  under  Moj or- General 
Pigot,  who  took  the  command  in  June,  1800.  Two  Sicilian 
regiments  also  formed  part  of  the  besieging  forces ;  and  in 
official  orders  they  were  styled  the  allied  troops  at  the 
blockade  of  Valletta. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  French  troops  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  rigor  of  the  blockade 
by  sea  and  land  depriving  them  of  every  hope  of  relief. 
General  Vaubois  made  proposals  to  surrender  the  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  troops.  This  act  was  signed  and 
conclude<l  on  the  5th  of  September,  1800,  by  General  Vau- 
bois and  Admiral  Villeneuve  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  by  General  Pigot  and  Commodore  Martin  on  the  part 
of  the  English;  and  its  principal  conditions  were,  that  the 
French  troops  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
as  far  as  the  sea-shore,  where  they  should  ground  their  arms, 
and  then  be  embarked  for  Marseilles  as  prisoners  of  war, 
until  exchanged.  The  next  day  four  regiments  of  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Valletta, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  they  hoisted  the 
English  ensign  at  St.  Elmo,  and  the  British  squadron  en- 
tered the  port.  Two  days  afterwards,  everything  being 
ready,  the  French  troops  sailed  for  France  in  English  trans- 
ports ;  and  thus,  after  two  years  and  two  days,  ended  this 
protracted  and  memorable  blockade. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  question  of  Malta 
was  one  of  difficult  arrangement.  It  was  however  eventu- 
ally settled  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic, 
that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  be  an  independent  state  as  formerly,  but  that 
there  should  be  neither  an  English  nor  a  French  langue, 
and  that  a  Maltese  languo  should  be  established,  which 
should  enjoy  all  the  influence  and  privileges  of  the  other 
langues. 

In  strict  confbnnity  with  this  treaty,  Malta  was  te  have 
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been  evacuated  bv  the  British  troops  in  three  months  after 
its  ratification,  fiiit  before  the  lapse  of  that  period,  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  which  not  only  retarded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  island  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  rendoied 
that  measure  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  security  of  her  Indian  possessions.  Thus  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  remained  unexecuted,  and  Malta  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  George  III.  issued  a  declaration  of  the  motives  which 
obliged  him  a^ain  to  take  up  arms. 

During  the  hostilities  which  followed,  Malta  was  retained 
in  military  possession  by  Great  Britain,  without  any  formal 
declaration  as  to  who  was  to  be  its  future  master.  It  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  English  army  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  licet,  which 
found  there  every  advantage  from  a  central  situation,  and 
the  convenience  the  ports  of  the  island  afforded  for  fitting 
out  and  keeping  in  an  effective  state  the  squadrons  which 
held  the  dominion  of  ihe  seas  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. It  became  the  emporium  of  that  commerce 
which  was  shut  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Continent  by 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  it  was 
the  only   place   in  the   Mediterranean  whither   the   rich 

?rizc8  taken  fiom  the  enemy  were  carried  for  adjudication, 
'his  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  to  Malta;  it  however 
received  a  sudden  interruption  from  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  1813.  Frvm  April  of  that  year,  when  Valletta 
was  so  active  in  trafTic  and  bustle,  to  Sei>tember,  1814,  there 
died  4G6d  ])ersons  in  both  islands.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  the  ca])ital  was  deserted,  except  by  the  mourn- 
ful dead-cart;  the  grass  grew  in  the  stieels,  and  everybody 
was  shut  up  as  in  a  pri>on. 

On  the  ;JOlh  of  May,  1814,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Paris  between  Fiance  and  the  allied  powers, 
fixeil  definitively  the  lot  of  Malta,  by  a  formal  recognition 
of  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  kin«^  of  Sicily,  whose  j)redecessors  had  for  three  cen- 
turies only  exercised  suzerainty  over  the  inland.  Thus 
the  Maltese  people  at  length  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wi.shes,  and  bec4ime  subjects  of  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  choice.  It  is  only  under  a  great  maritime  power  that 
they  can  be  secure  from  agirreshion. 

But  the  island  did  not  recover  its  late  excess  of  prosperity. 
The  iwacc,  which  carried  ble>sings  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  English  com- 
ineice,  which  naturally  neglected  Malta  and  went  thither 
direct.  Malta  besides  was  oblijjed  to  sufl'er  a  sort  of  pen- 
ance inflicted  upon  her  by  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy, 
whose  health  establishments  kept  her  in  quarantine  for  1*2 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  until 
June,  1826,  that  she  was  admitted  to  communicate  freely 
with  these  commercal  states  ;  and  by  this  time  her  princi- 
pal commercial  establishments  were  broken  up.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  garrison  and  a  small  squadron,  and  a  limited 
trade  with  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  were  her  only  resources, 
and  formed  no  approach  to  the  florid  state  of  prosperity  she 
enjoyed  soon  after  her  lirst  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  her  already  excessive  population  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  her  expenditure  undiminished,  and 
in  1832  the  people  began  to  petition  his  late  majesty,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  for  a  consideration  of  their  depressed  condition, 
alleging  certain  grievances,  which  were  tnen  but  cursorily 
considere<l  or  ineffectually  remedied.  In  June,  1836,  they 
made  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  the  British  government 
through  the  House  of  Commons*  by  a  petition  signed  by 
2388  Malte>e,  which  was  presented  in  that  house  by  Mr. 
K\vurt,on  the  7th  of  June,  1836.  The  Maltese  in  this  appeal 
prayed  for  a  municipal  body,  a  reform  of  the  law,  a  mode- 
rate liberty  of  the  press,  an  improvement  of  the  system  of 
education  and  elementary  instruction,  an  independent 
board  of  health,  a  free  port,  a  relief  from  the  heavy  excise 
duty  on  wine,  a  participation  in  the  emoluments  of  office, 
a  relief  from  the  heavy  duty  on  ijrain,  and  a  popular  council 
for  the  election  of  repre.sentatives  to  make  known  their 
wants  and  grievances.  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were 
sent  out  in  September,  1 836,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  grievances  set  forth,  and  from  their  labours  the  most 
useful  reforms  are  anticipated.  Some  indeed  are  already 
in  operation  :  such  as  a  complete  freedom  of  the  ports  of 
Malta  for  all  foreiipi  merchandise,  the  duties  remaining 
only  on  articles  of  consumption :  the  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment departments,  and  the  distribution  of  the  higher  offices  { 
more  fairly  among  the  Maltese,  which  were  formerly  held  { 


almost  exclusively  by  Englishmen  through  patronage;  a 
reconstruction  of  the  university,  and  the  introduction  of 
elementary  education  amongst  the  lower  orders ;  and  though 
last,  not  least,  the  full  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing 
under  laws  to  be  enacted,  by  which  the  people  will  alvayi 
be  enabled  to  make  known  their  complaints  to  the  Bhtiiii 
government  and  the  British  people. 

What  promises  however  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Malta  is  the  development  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Me- 
diteri-anean  within  these  few  years  past,  not  only  from  the 
passage  of  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy  to 
the  Levant,  which  all  meet  at  Malta  as  the  most  advaata- 
gcous  point  of  rendez\x)us,  and  to  provide  themselves  vith 
coals,  but  from  the  increasing  importance  of  the  communi- 
cation between  England  and  India  through  the  Mediierm- 
nean.  Travellers  of  all  nations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sttaeU 
of  Valletta,  and  there,  where  a  few  years  ago  every  face  vu 
familiar,  one  now  walks  amongst  strangers  as  in  oontioental 
cities.  This  affluence  of  persons  has  led  to  the  estabLslh 
ment  of  hotels  of  the  best  sort ;  and  the  improvements  in 
the  lazaret  have  stamped  Malta  as  the  most  important  qua- 
rantine station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  whia  is 
now  most  resorted  to  bv  travellers  of  all  countries. 

MALTA,  KNIGHTS  OF,   a  celebrated   mihtar)-  and 
religious  order,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Kniishts  of  Sl 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  Knigbti  of 
Rhodes.    The  institution  of  the  Order  originated  in  ao  hos- 
pice which  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  by  permission  of  the 
caliphs  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuij, 
for   receiving'  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  toe 
holy  sepulchre.    The  hospice  was  annexed  to  a  chapel  dedi- 
catetl  to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kcptbf 
Benedictine  monks.     When  Palestine  wa.4  conquered  ^ 
the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  1065,  who  drove  away  the  Arabiin 
and  Egyptian  Saracens,  the  Christians  found  these  ner 
masters  much  worse  than  the  former,  and  the  hospice  of 
St.  John  was  plundered.     Some  time  after,  a  Frenchnua 
named  G^'rard,  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  city,  undertook  the 
management  of  the  hospice ;    and   when   the  cnuaden 
under  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem  in  1099,  thef 
found  Gerard,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  by  the  Miuiul- 
mans  during  the  siege  as  a  suspected  person.     Gkaid 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  hospice,  and  several  of  the  cru- 
saders, through  pious  fervour,  determined  to  join  him  md 
to  devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  ser\*ice  of  the  poor 
pilgrims.    Among  the  knights  who  took  this  determiostios 
were  Raymond  Dupuy  and  Dudon  do  Compt,  both  fna 
DauphinC,   and    Conon    de  Montaigne,   from   Auvergne. 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon  made  a  donation  of  his  own  loidihiB 
of  Montboiro  in  Brabant  to  the  hospice  of  St.  John,  aoa 
several  other  princes  followed  his  example.    The  hospiee 
thus  became  possessed  of  lands  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Palestine.    The  dress  assumed  Vy 
the  new  Hospitallers  was  black,  with  a  white  cross,  haviu 
eight  points  or  arms  on  the  left  breast.     Pope  Paschal  u. 
sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the  memoera  of  wliic& 
bound  themselves  by  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  individial 
poverty,  and  obedience,  to  which  was  afterwaros  added  thit 
of  being  always  ready  '  to  fight  a^inst  Mussulmans  and  iD 
others  who  forsake  tne  true  religion.*    Vcrtot,  at  the  end  of 
his  '  History,*  gives  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Order :  '  Anciens  et  nouveaux  Statuts  de  TOrdre  de  St 
Jean  de  Jerusalem.*     The    pope    exempted  them  fton 
paying  tithes,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  their 
own   sunerior,  who  was  styled  grand-master.     Tbeyvne 
indepenaent  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  or  lay  juriklie- 
tion.    A  splendid  church  was  raised  by  Gerard  near  the 
old  hospice,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  with  exten- 
sive buildings  for  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  pilgrtmi. 
who  were  there  entertainea  at  firee  cost.     Gerard  and  hit 
successors  established,  in  various  maritime  towna  of  Europe, 
hospices  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  serredis 
rcstinu-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were  there  provided 
with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Palestine.     These  houses 
were  called  commanderies.    Such  were  those  of  Messiiit, 
Tarentum,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  St.  Gilles  in  Provence. 

Gerard  dying  in  1118,  the  Hospitallers  elected  as  bis 
successor  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew  up  a  body  of 
statutes  or  regulations  of  discipline  fbr  the  Order.  He  finC 
added  to  the  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality  that  of  taking 
up  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  noly  sanctuary.  He 
divided  the  brethren  into  tlurce  classes,  the  military,  the 
priests  and  chaplains,  and  the  *  serring  brothera,  whc 
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were  neither  soldiers  nor  priests..  As  the  Order  increB8e<l 
rapidly  in  numbers,  the  members  were  classed  into  seven 
nations,  called  '  languages.'  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  the  Hospitallers,  tugetlier  with  the  Tem- 
plars, were  the  firmest  support  of  the  Christians  in  the  East; 
and  when  Acre,  the  last  bulwark  of  Christendom,  was  taken 
by  the  Mussulmans  in  1291,  the  remains  of  the  Order  with- 
drew to  Cyprus,  where  the  town  of  Limisso  was  assigned  to 
the  Uospitullcrs  as  their  residence. 

In  the  year  1310  the  Hospitallers,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
recovering  Palestine,  equipped  a  fleet,and,  being  joined  by 
crusaders  from  Italy,  landed,  under  their  grand-master 
Foulqucs  de  Villaret,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  was  then 
possessed  by  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates.  The  Hospitallers 
defoaled  the  pirates,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Rhodes, 
as  \^eIl  iiy»{)i'  Cos  and  other  neighbouring^  islands.  [Rhodes.] 
From  1  hut  time  they  became  known  by  thie  name  of  Knights  of 
Rhodes  The  knijihts  strongly  fortifled  the  town  of  Rhtj<les, 
from  which  ihey  curried  on  by  sea  a  deadly  warfare  against 
the  Mussulmans,  and  especially  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  wlu)  about  that  time  were  establishing  their  power 
all  over  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  ftflecnth  centuries,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Ottomans.  Some  of  the  Turki^h 
aultans,  among  others  Amurath,  or  Mourad  II.,  were  glad 
to  purchase  a  temporary  peace  from  the  knights.  Maho- 
'med  IL,  son  of  Murad,  havmg  taken  Constantinople,  sent 
a  fleet  with  an  army  lo  conquer  Rhodes  in  1480;  but  the 
Turks  were  renulsed  by  the  kiiij^hts,  under  their  grand- 
master Pierre  d'Auhn-son.  In  1522,  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Oreut  rent  another  lartre  armament  against  Rhodes,  and  he 
himself  repaired  ihiiher  to  dii  cct  the  sie;re.  Villiers  de  I'lsle 
Adam,  who  was  the  giand  master  of  the  Order,  defended 
the  town  with  the  utmost  bravery :  but  there  was  a  traitor 
among  them,  one  D'Amaral,  a  Portuguese  knight,  who, 
through  jealousy  and  disappointment  at  not  being  made 
f^rand- master,  kept  a  correspondence  with  Solyman.  und 
informed  him  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  forlificalions.  D'Amaral  was  discovered  and 
e.\ecuted  ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  the  grantl-master, 
having  exhausted  all  his  means  of  resistance,  capitulated. 
Solyman  behaved  honourably :  he  allowe<l  ihe  knights,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  leave  Rhodes,  twelve  days 
to  embark  with  ihoir  moveables.  Having  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  grand-master,  ho  gave  him  words  of  consolation, 
and,  touched  by  his  venerable  appearance,  said  to  his  vizier, 
that  '  He  could  not  help  bein^  grieved  at  driving  that 
Christian  in  his  old  age  out  of  his  house.*  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1523,  the  grandmaster  and  the  surviving  knights 
left  Rhodes  and  took  rcfu(;e  in  Italy. 

In  1530  Charles  V.  ^ave  to  the  Order  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Gozo.     [Malta] 

After  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  French,  in  1798,  the 
Order  as  a  sovereign  Ixxly  became  extinct,  and  its  domains  in 
▼arious  parts  of  Europe  were  confiscated.  It  still  however  ex- 
ists as  a  religious  order,  a  phantom  of  its  former  greatness. 
Fcrrara  in  the  Papal  State  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 
srand-master  and  a  few  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  subsi.^t  upon  some  scanty  remnant  of  their 
antient  splendid  revenues.  Circumstances  have  so  much 
altered  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Africa,  that  the  Knights 
of  Malta  ns  a  sovereign  military  order  would  no  longer  be 
in  harmony  wiih  the  actual  state  of  civilization.  The  ob- 
jects of  their  institution  have  long  ceased  lo  exist.  They  were 
nowevcr  for  some  centuries,  together  with  Venice,  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  Italy  and  western  Europe  against  the 
barbarian  power  of  the  Ottomans. 

(Vertot,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hosj  italiers  de  St.  Jean 
de  Jcrusahm.) 

MALTHA,  a  bituminous  mineral,  of  which  such  different 
accounts  are  given  by  various  authors,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  substance  the  name  properly  belongs. 
In  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  according  to  Phillips  {Mineralogy^  p.  368),  it 
is  blackisb-brown ;  while  according  to  Dr.  Thomson  (Inor- 
ganic Chemistry y  vol.  ii.,  p.  369),  it  is  white. 

MALTHUS.    [PopxiLATiori.] 

MALTON.     [Yorkshire.] 

MALU'RUS.    [SvLViADiK.] 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS  (Wild  Mallow),  an  indigenous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
possessed  in  every  part  of  mucilaginous  properties,  and 


which  may  be  employed  for  the  same  ends  as  other  demul- 
cent herbs.  The  flowers  only  are  ofllcinal  in  Britain :  when 
tVesh,  they  are  violet-coloured,  but  by  dryin<r  become  blue, 
and  also  lose  a  largo  quantity  of  their  watery  constituents, 
for  100  parts  of  recent  tlowers  dry  into  11.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  a  muciliiginous  herbaceous  taste.  They  yield 
their  colouring  ]>rinciple  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  The 
alcoholi(>  tincture  furnishes  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
re-ogents  for  testing  the  ])restfnce  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Tlie 
compound  decoct iim  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  not 
a  proper  form  of  exhibition,  an  infusion  with  cold  water 
being  preferable.     [Decoctions  ;  Infusions.] 

MALVA'CKiE  are  a  lari^c  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  polypetalous 
Mowers,  monudelphous  stamens,  unihx'ular  anthers,  and  a 
valvate  calyx.  Thoy  also  have  alternate  leaves,  the  hairi- 
ness of  which,  if  pre."»ent,  is  usually  stellate ;  and  conspicuous 
8ti])ules.  A  lar^e  proportion  <»f  the  order  C()nsi^ts  of  berlu- 
ceous  or  annual  ])lants,  inhabiting  alt  the  milder  parts  of 
the  world,  but  much  the  most  ])lentifnl  in  hot  countries, 
where  alone  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  become 
trees.  In  many  cases  they  are  reuiarkable  for  the  large 
size  and  bcauiiful  colours  of  their  tlowers,  which  are  how- 
ever fugitive,  expanding  for  a  single  day  only;  the  great 
number  of  ihein  and  the  regularity  of  their  succession  dur- 
ing the  flowering  seas^m  make  this  of  little  importance. 
Among  the  very  numerous  species  hcveral  are  of  es.-ential 
service  to  man.  As  emollients  they  are  well  known  in 
medical  practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  (Althcoa  oftlcinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  anion*;  this  kintl  of  remedial 
sub-stances,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  order  being 
capable  of  supplying  its  place.  The  hairj'  covering  of  the 
seeds  of  the  various  species  of  Grossypium  forms  the  raw 


Gossypium  tric»«pi(l.V.iim. 
1,  a  eection  of  a  corolla,  wUh  mlheriu^  monociclplioua  •tameni. 

cotton  so  important  to  our  manufacturers.  Malva  tricus- 
pidata  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap.  The  seeds  of  Hibiscus  abelmo&chus  are 
warm  and  musky,  and  are  employed  in  perfumery  as  a 
substitute  for  musk ;  those  of  Hibiscus  esculentus  form  the 
ochra,  so  much  used  in  hot  countries  as  a  mucilaginous  iu« 
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g^edietit  in  soups.  A  few  species  are  acid,  especially 
Hibiscus  sabdariiTa.  Fiimlly  the  tenacious  fibres  pro- 
cured from  tbc  inner  bark  of  many  kinds  of  Malvaceous 
plants  form  a  good  description  of  cordage.  Hibiscus  elatus 
and  tiliaceus,  and  several  kinds  of  Slda,  arc  principally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  only  modern  systematical  account  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  De 
Candolle's  *  Prodromus ;' but  the  ycneia  have  been  since 
constructed  upon  principles  so  much  more  precise,  and  f  lie 
number  of  species  has  been  so  very  considerably  increased, 
that  this  enumeration  is  of  little  use  at  present.  There  is  a 
good  account  of  Indian  species  in  Wight  and  Arnott's 
•  Prodromus  Flora  PeninsulcB  Indiao  Orienfalis;*  of  Bra- 
zilian species  in  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire's  'Flora BraziliaeMeri- 
dionalis;'  and  of  Mexican  kinds  many  arc  described  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  *  Linntea.'  A  few  African  species 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Guillemin  and  Perrottet's  *  Flora 
SeneafambicB,'  vol.  i. 

MALVERN,  MALVERN  HILLS. [Worcestershire.] 

MALWA.    [Hindustan,  p.  212.] 

MAMELUKES,  or  MEMLOOKS.aname  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  slaves,  was  that  of  a  mili- 
tary body  which  for  a  long  time  ruled  Egypt,  llie  Mem- 
looks  were  first  institutetl  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Malek  Salech,  grandson  of  Safadeen,  which  Sa- 
fadeen  was  the  brother  of  the  famous  Salah  Edeen,  the 
Koord,  the  founder  of  the  Eyoob  dynasty  of  the  sultans  of 
Esjypt,  which  succeeded  the  Fatemides.  Malek  Salech 
purchased  many  thousands  of  slaves,  with  which  tlw;  mar- 
kets of  Asia  were  then  glutted  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
tating wars  of  Gengis  Khan.  He  cnose  chictly  young 
natives  of  the  Caucasian  regions,  whom  he  trained  to  military 
exercises,  and  embodied  into  a  corps  of  12.000  men  called 
Memlooks.  This  coi-ps,  by  its  discipline  and  distinct  orga- 
nization, became  formidable  to  its  masters.  In  1254  the 
Memlooks  revolted  and  killed  Tooran  Shah,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Eyoobite  dynasty,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
El  Moez  Turkoman  Memlook.  El  Moez  was  murdered 
in  1261  by  another  Memlook  called  Baybers,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Baharites,  which  conquered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Abba- 
side  caliphs.  In  13S2  Doulet  el  Memlook  el  Borgceh,  a 
Circassian  Memlook, overthrew  the  Baharite  dynasty,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Circassian  Memlooks,  which, 
after  losing  all  the  conquests  of  the  Baharites  in  Asia  by  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans,  continued  to  rule  Egypt  till  1517, 
when  Selim  I.,  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  marched  into  Egypt, 
defeated  the  Memlooks  near  Heliopolis,  took  Cairo,  and 
put  to  death  Tomaun  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  dynasty. 
Sclim  however  maintained  or  was  oblijjed  to  maintain  the 
Memlooks  as  a  military  aristocracy  in  Egypt.  The  Beys  of 
the  Memlooks,  twenty-four  in  number,  continued  to  be  the 
governors  of  as  many  districts,  though  subject  to  a  Pacha, 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  who  resided  at  Cairo.  The  beys  were 
elected  by  their  own  body.  [EcnPT,  Modern  History  o/.] 
This  aristocracy  continued  to  rule  almost  independent  of 
the  Porte  till  Bonaparte's  invasion,  when  the  bulk  of  Mem- 
look cavalry  was  destroyed  in  several  brilliant  but  useless 
charges  upon  the  French  squares  supported  by  artil- 
lery, at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July,  1798.  [Bona- 
parte.] The  remains  of  this  once  splendid  bwly  with  their 
beys  retreated  into  Upper  Egypt.  After  the  Endish  and 
the  Turks  had  reconquered  Egypt  in  1801,  the  Porte  was 
no  longer  inclined  to  allow  the  Memlooks  to  retain  their 
former  authority,  and  the  captain  Pacha  treacherously  mur- 
dered several  of  the  beys  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence. At  last,  in  1811,  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  by 
a  similar  contrivance,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  A  few  escaped  into  Dongola, 
but  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Pacha  pursued  them, 
and  they  are  now  extinct  as  a  body.  The  Memlooks  were 
recruited  entirely  from  Caucasian  slaves.  The  otlice  of  bey 
was  not  hereditary,  but  eledtive  among  them.  ■  Their  morals 
were  very  depraved :  they  were  rapacious  and  merciless, 
and  their  extinction  has  been  rather  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  liumanity. 
MAMERS.    [Sarthk.I 

MAMMA'LIA,  MAMMALS,  a  term  employed  by  Lin- 
naous  to  designate  those  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  the  term 
Mammiferes  generally  used  by  the  French  zoologists. 
Mammals  are  vertebrated  animals  whoue  blood  is  red  and 


warm,  and  whose  system  of  circulation  is  double;  vuom 
fostus,  in  most  specie^,*  is  nourished  in  utcro  by  meant  of 
a  placenta;  whose  young,  when  born  at  tbe  proper  period, 
give  signs  of  life  at  their  birth,  and  are,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
afterwards  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  tbe  mamms  of  ibe 
mother,  till  they  arc  old  enough  to  procure  their  food,  or  to 
have  it  suppliea  from  other  sources. 

Linnffius,  who  makes  the  Mammalia  the  first  class  of  tbe 
Animal  Kingdom,  gives  the  following  definition:— /fnrr/ 
with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  blood  warm,  raL 
Lungs  respiring  reciprocally,  /atr^  incumbent,  covered: 
armed  with  teeth  in  most.  Penis  intraus  viviparas,  Ufti- 
feras.  Senses :  tongue,  nostrils, eves,  ears,  papilla  (touch». 
Covering :  hairs,  &c.  Support  (fulcra) :  four  feet,  exiept 
in  those  which  are  entirely  aquatic,  in  which  the  posterior 
feet  are  bound  together  (compedcs)  into  the  fin  of  thctai 
A  tail  in  most. 

This  class  Linnceus  divides  into  orders,  principally  resting  " 
on  the  basis  of  dentition.    His  name  for  the  incisor  teeth  i» 
pri mores ;  for  the  (canine  or  cuspidate  teeih,  laniatii;  and 
for  the  back  or  grinding  teeth,  molares. 

The  orders,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  comprised  iii 
three  sections,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  exiremities. 
1.  The  Unguiculata,  containing  the  onlers  Brufa,  Glire$, 
Primatps,  and  Fer^,  2.  The  Ungulata,  comprising  the 
Bell  uip  mud  Pecora.  3.  Theil/tt/ica,  consisting  of  the  order 
Cete  (Whales)  only. 

1.  The  Primates  consist  of  the  genera  Homo,  Simla, 
Lemur,  and  Vcspertilio. 

2.  The  Bruta  comprise  the  genera  Elephas,  TricLccbus, 
Bradypus,  Myrmecophaga.  Manis,and  Dasypus. 

3.  Under  the  Fercp  are  arranged  the  genera  Vhoct, 
Canis,  Felis.  Vivcrra,  Muslela,  Ursus,  Didelphis,  Tklpa, 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus. 

4.  The  Glires  embrace  the  genera  Hystrix,  Lepus,  Castor, 
Mus,  Sciurus,  and  Noctilio. 

5.  The  Pecora  comprehend  the  genera  Caraclus,  Moscbus, 
Ccrvus,  Capra,  Ovis,  Bos. 

6.  To  the  Bellit<s  belong  the  genera  Equus,  Hippopota- 
mus, Sus,  and  Rhinoceros. 

And  7.  Under  the  onlcr  Cete  are  arranged  the  geoen 
Monodon,  Bala}na,  Physeter,  and  Delphinus. 

For  the  history  of  tlie  science  relating  to  the  arrangcmcDt 
of  the  Mammalia  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ihe 
article  Mammalogy;  and  for  the  natural  history  andtiri^ 
ization  of  the  beings  which  form  the  class,  to' that  article 
and  the  articles  Man,  Mammary  Gland,  Dentition,  as 
well  as  the  various  titles  referrible  to  the  orders  faudies, 
and  genera  beloni^ing  to  the  class  in  this  work. 

MAMMA'LOCJY.  a  hybrid  word,  the  roots  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Accordingly  AL  E^smareft 
has  proposed  the  term  Mastology^  and  M.  de  Blainvi.leibt 
of  3fastozoolo;»i/f  as  being  entirely  of  Greek  origin,  and 
therefore  of  more  legitimate  construction.  Vicious bovevct 
as  the  word  is,  the  term  Mammalogy  is  in  such  general  u^r 
by  the  zoologists  of  England  and  France,  that  it  sccoii  to  ^ 
be  less  objectionable  to  retain  it,  with  all  its  faults,  than  to 
attempt  to  supersede  it  by  another  word,  which,  thouuh  it 
may  be  more  correct,  would  be  comparatively  very  liuls 
known. 

Mammalogy  then  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  study  and  classification  of  animals  with  mamntif^  or 
teats,  that  is  to  say.  Man,  and  quadrupeds  properly  so  called, 
including  the  quadrumanous  animals  and  Whales. 

The  objects  of  this  science  are  numerically  much  lett 
than  tho.se  which  constitute  the  other  classes  of  animated 
beings;  their  bulk,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  others,  is 
generally  speaking  of  greater  volume,  and  their  structure 
is  more  readily  laid  open  by  the  knife  of  the  zooiomist; 
whilst',  with  the  exception  of  those  passages  by  wbich 
nature  gi'adually  passes  from  one  form  to  another,  their 
difTerences  are  more  strongly  marked.  Tlieir  habits  too 
are  better  known,  and  consequently  they  afford  materials 
for  classification  capable  of  a  comparatively  certain  arrange- 
ment. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  knowledge  of  mammalia  and  their 
nominal  distinctions,  as  regards  their  habits  and  economic 
uses,  must  have  been  of  the  earliest  date.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  passages  to  confirm  this  statement,  if  in- 
deed it  needed  confirmation.  Antient  monuments  too,  lung 
anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spesk 
the  same  language.  When  we  come  down  to  the  time  of 
*  A  placenta  doci  not  exitt  in  the  Marsupials  and  the  Mouotzvmc^ 
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Aristotle,  vfe  find  that  tlic  science  liad  not  proce^^dcd  further 
than  a  knowlcdpre  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  of 
these  animals,  without  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  them.*  If  we  descend  lower,  we  find  the  science 
in  the  same  state,  whether  we  consult  the  works  of  Pliny, 
or  of  the  other  antient  writers  who  followed  Aristotle. 

Conrad  Gesner,  though  he  treated  of  the  Mammalia 
alphabetically  in  his 'History  of  Quadrupeds' (1 55 1),  finally 
divided  them  into  groups,  such  as  Monkeys,  Horses,  Deer, 
Oxen,  &c.,  as  indeed  he  did  with  regard  to  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds  (Tortoises,  Lizards,  Frogs,  &c.).' 

Aldrovandus,  Jonston,  and  the  rest  of  that  class  of  mam- 
malogists,  seem  to  have  followed  Gesner  as  closely  as  the 
nniiont  writers  followed  Aristotle. 

The  first  great  step  in  system  was  made  hy  our  country- 
man John  Hay,  in  his  'Synopsis  Methodica  AniroaHuni' 
(l('t93),  wherein  he  separated  the  Mammalia  into  two  great 
classc",  the  UngulatM,  or  Hoofed  animals,  and  the  Uuf^ui- 
culated,  or  animals  with  nails  or  claws. 

The  Un frulafe J  clnsmre  divided  into — ]^\he  Solipedes, 
OS  the  horse  ;  2,  quadrupeds  with  a  divided  hoof  properly  so 
called,  as  the  ox  or  sheep ;  and  3,  quadrupeds  which  have 
the  feet  divided  into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the  elephant. 

The  animals  with  a  divided  hoof  are  again  subdivided 
into  two  sections:  1,  those  tchich  dn  not  rummatet  9iS  the 
the  hog;  2,  Ruminants,  which  last  consist  of  four  genera, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Stags  or  Deer,  and  Oxen. 

Tliose  of  the  Ungniculated  Mammals  which  hare  the 
nails  wide  and  resembling  those  of  man,  such  as  the  Apes 
or  Monkeys,  are  separated  from  those  which  have  the  nails 
sharp  and  narrow.  These  last  he  separates  into  those  which 
have  a  bifid  foot,  as  the  Camels,  and  into  those  which  have 
a  multifid  foot,  which  he  names  Fissipedes. 

The  Fissipedes  *re  subdivitled  into — 1,  the  Analogous 
group,  which  have  more  than  two  iiiciror  teeth  in  eachjaw, 
as  the  Lions  or  Great  Cats,  the  Dogs.  &c.,  or  two  incisors 
only,  as  the  Beaver,  the  Hares,  the  Guinea  Pigs,  the  Squir- 
rels, the  Marmots,  &c. :  2,  the  Anomahtis  group,  which 
Lave  no  teeth  at  all,  as  the  Tamandua,  awH  other  Ant-eaters 
[Ant-eater,  vol.  i.].  or  which  have  teeth  ditfering  in  form, 
in  number,  and  position  from  lhoi<e  of  tlie  other  Mammals, 
as  the  Hedgehogs,  Armadillos,  Moles,  Sloths.  &c. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  authors,  and  they  were  not  few,  who  entered  upon  this 
branch  of  the  science  after  Ray.  Of  these  Seba  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  principal,  and  his  work  is  justly 
appreciated  for  the  number,  and,  generally  speaking,  for 
tiio  accuracy  of  the  well-executed  plates  which  illustrate 
his  voluminous  work.  But  there  now  arose  one  who  was 
eminently  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  zoological  au- 
thors. Linntcus,  an  outline  of  whose  s)stem  we  have 
already  given  [Mammalia],  fixed  the  science  upon  a  basis 
wiii<'h  his  iTenetrutmg  genius  immediately  saw  was  the  se- 
cui*e  one.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  language 
admirably  adapted  for  the  wants  of  that  science;  and  it  is 
ID  this  department  that  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  shines 
preeminently  as  a  zoologist.  In  vain  was  the  splendid  genius 
of  Buflbn  arrayed  against  him  and  his  pupils;  in  vain  did 
Klein,  who  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
attack  the  Swede,  publish  his  *Quadrupedum  Dispositio 
brevisque  Historia  Naturalis*  (1751),  wherein  he  separated 
the  Mammalia  into  two  groups,  tbe  Ungulated  and  Ungni- 
culated, each  consisting  of  five  families;  in  vain  did  Bris- 
Bon  (17oG)  publish  his*  Animal  Kingdom  divided  into  eleven 
classes,'  containing  eighteen  orders  and  forty-two  genera, 
iipnie  of  the  latter  well  defined  and  still  admitted;  the  phi- 
losophical system  of  Linneeus  daily  gained  ground,  and  at 
length  became  almost  the  universal  language  of  zoology. 

About  a  year  before  the  death  of  Linnajus  (1777)  Erxle- 
ben  published  his  '  Sy^tema  Regni  Animalis.'  It  contained 
several  new  genera,  as  for  example  Bipio,  CercopithecM, 
Celus,  Callitnrix  (all  at  the  expense  of  the  great  JLinnocan 
genus  Simia\  Ltttra,  Cavia,  Gits,  Spa/ax,  Dipus,  Ajitilope, 
and  Hydrorhcerus,  all  of  which  are  still  retained ;  and  in- 
deed his  work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  further  development  of 
tbe  Linnxan  system,  and  of  tbe  principles  contained 
therein. 

The  excellencies  of  the  work  last  mentioned  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Natureo  *  whicn 

*  Aris(ot]**8  cUuMification  was  a  claMiflcatUm  of  organs,  not  a  cIoMiScatkm  of 
P.  a,  No.  895. 


Gmelin  gave  to  the  world  in  1 788.  It  is  not  passing  a  se\'cre 
judgment  to  characterise  it  as  a  jumble  of  all  that  had  been 
previously  contributed  to  this  department  of  zoology,  and  a 
farrago  of  species  heaped  together,  without  care,  and  in 
many  instances  without  inquiry.  The  student  whose  lot  it 
may  be  to  follow  out  the  synonyms  of  the  Mammalia  will 
perceive  in  what  a  labyrinth  he  gets  involved  as  soon  as  bo 
sets  to  work  upon  the  names  and  references  which  swell  out 
the  'Systema  Naturro'  from  the  neat  proportions  which 
graced  it  when  it  left  the  hand  of  Linneeus,  to  the  undigested 
and  overladen  mass  which  Gmelin  has  made  it. 

Previously  to  this  visitation,  a  work  of  a  very  different 
character  had  made  its  appearance.  In  1760  Professor 
Storr  published  his  •  Prodromus,'  which  gave  a  direction 
to  those  employcil  in  classifying  the  Mammalia  still  in 
a  great  measure  followed.  He  divided  the  class  into 
three  Phalanxes:  the  first  consisting  of  those  Mammals 
which  have  feet  proper  for  walking ;  the  second,  of  those 
whose  feet  are  fin-siiaped,  but  with  distinct  toes;  and  tbe 
third,  of  those  which  nave  true  fins  without  any  apparent 
toes.  These  phalanxes  are  separated  into  cohorts,  orders, 
tribes,  sections,  and  genera ;  and  the  system  is  well  worthy 
the  deep  attention  of  the  reader. 

Boddaert  (1785),  in  his  *KlenchusAnimalium,*  divided  the 
Mammalia  into  two  great  groups,  the  Terrestrial  and  the 
Aquatic,  In  the  first  (Terrestria)  he  placed— I.  The  Un- 
guiculated  Mammals  divided  into  two  sections,  a.  The 
(Juadrumania ;  fi.  The  Unguiculata  with  long  claws  (Sloth, 
Bats,  Armadillos,  Pangolins,  and  other  Ant-eaters).  IL 
The  Carnivorous  Mammals  (Ferae).  III.  The  Rodent 
Mammals  (Glires).  IV.  The  Ruminants,  V.  Unrulata 
not  ruminants  (Hog,  Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  and  Ele- 
phant). 

In  the  2nd  group  (Aquatilia)  were  arranged  the  Hippo- 
potamus, Beaver,  Otter,  Walrus,  the  Seals  and  Dugongs, 
and  the  Manatee.  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  Ana- 
tomical System  of  M.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  which  broke  up  the 
Mammalia  into  fifteen  classes  and  thirty-eight  genera,  and 
is  seldom  referred  to,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  system  of  Blu- 
menbach,  who  separateu  the  Mammalia  into  nine  orders. 

1.  Bimana  (Man).  IL  Quadrumima  (Apes,  Monkeys,  and 
Macaucos).  IIL  Chiroptera  (Bats).  iV.  Digitata,  con- 
sistin<7  of  three  sections,  the  Rodents  (GUres).  the  Carnivor- 
ous (FersB),  and  the  Edentata  (Bruta).  V.  Solidungu/a 
(Horse,  &c.).  VI. /^i>tt/ca( Ruminants).  \IL  Multungula 
(Hog,  Tapir,  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  &c.).  VHL  Palmi" 
peda,  consisting  of  three  sections,  viz.  the  Rodent  Palmi- 
pe<les  (Glires,  Beavers),  the  Carnivorous  Palmipedes  (Seals, 
Otters),  and  the  Edentate  Palmipedes  (Bruta, Omithorhyn- 
chus,  Walruses  Dugongs).    IX.  The  Cetacea  (Whales).- 

In  1798  Cuvier  published  his  Elementary  Table  of  Ani- 
mals, which  was  aAerwards  further  developed  in  his  Ana- 
tomie  Comparde  and  the  Rcgne  Animid,  The  method  of 
this  great  zoologist  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  some 
of  its  parts  to  the  *  Prodromus*  of  Storr,  as  Cuvier  himself 
remarks :  it  is  so  generally  adopted  that  we  shall  presently 
give  it  in  detail. 

M.  Desmarest  (1 804 — 'Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle'), 
principally  taking  Cuvier  and  Storr  for  his  guides,  divided 
the  Mammalia  into  three  great  sections.  I.  The  Ungui- 
culated  Mammalia.  H.  The  Hoofed  Mammalia  (Mammi- 
fOres  ii  sabots).  IIL  The  Finned  Mammalia  (Mammifdres  4. 
nageoires),  containing  the  orders  Amphibia,  Seals,  Walruses, 
Dugongs,  &c.,  and  Cetacea  (Whales).  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  the  classification  of  M. 
Desmarest,  which  should  however  bo  carefully  perused  Djr 
the  student. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  Cuvier's  arrange- 
ment after  it  had  received  the  benefit  of  the  joint  labours  of 
M.  Geoffrey  and  himself,  and  as  it  finally  left  his  hands  in 
his  last  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  AnimaL' 

Class  MammifHres. 

Order  1.  Bimana.    Man. 

Order  IL  Quadrumana.     Two  families.      1.  Apes  and 
Monkeys  (Simia,  Linn.).    2.  Macaucos  (Lemur,  Linn.). 
Order  IIL  Carnassiers,      Family  1.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

2.  In^ectivora  (Hedgehogs.  Tenrecs.  Tupaia.  Shrews 
Mygale.     Chrysochloris.    Talpa.     Condylura.     Scalops). 

3.  Carnivora.  Tribe  I.  Plantigrades.  Bears  (Ursus,  Linn.). 
Raccoons  (Procjon,  Storr.).  Panda  (Ailurus,  F.  Cuv.). 
Benturongs  (Ictides,  Valenciennes).  (3oatis  (Nasua,  Storr) 
Kinkajoas  or  Pottos  ?  (CercolepteSy  Illiger).  Badgers  (Melai 
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StoiT).  Gluttons  (Gulo,  Slorr).  Ratcls.  Tribe  2.  Bigi- 
ti;;ranes.  Marrins  (Mustcla,  Linn).  Skunks  (Menhitis, 
Cuv.).  Oitors  (Lutra.  Sion).  Dogs  (Can is,  Linn.).  Civets 
(Vivcrra).  Guucls  (Genella,Cuv.).  Paradoxurus.  Ichneu- 
mons (IIer|)estcs,  llliger).  Siiiicates  (Ryzu^na,  llliger). 
Ciussarchus.  Protelus.  The  lust  subdivision  of  the  Digi- 
tigiades  is  composed  of  the  Hyscnas  (Hyana.  Slorr),  and 
the  Cats  (Fulis  Linn.),  in  which  last  the  sanguinary  develop- 
UUMU  is  at  its  hei;rht.  Tribe  3.  Amphibia.  The  Seals 
(Thoca,  Linn.).     The  Walrur^es  (Trichechus,  Linn.). 

Order  IV.  Marsupialia.  Subdivision  1.  Opossums  (Di- 
dclphis,  Linn.,  includinL^Clieironectes,  Illiijer.  and  Thyla- 
cinus  and  Phascoi^alc,  Temuiinck).  Dasyurus  (GeofFroy). 
Peramelfs  (GeolTioy).  Suhdivision  2.  Phalan»j;isia  (Cuv.), 
including  ihe  true  Phalan^crs  (Balantia,  llliger)  and  the 
liying  Piialungers  (Petaurus,  Shaw;  Phalangista,  llliger). 
Subdivision  3.  The  Potoroos,or  Kangaroo  Rats  (Hypsiprym- 
nus,  Illigirr).  The  Kanguroos  (Macropus,  Shaw;  Halma- 
turus,  Illi^iM).  The  Koalas  (Lipurus,  Goldfuss;  Phasco- 
kicios,  Blainville),     Pha>colomys  (Geoffro>). 

Onler  V.  Rtdentia.  The  Stjuirrels  (SciuruK,  Linnaous, 
inchidintf  Taniiai'  llliger;  Pieromys  and  Cheiromys,  Cu- 
vior).  The  Rats  (Mus,  Linnicus,  including  Arctomys, 
Gmelin;  Spermophilus,  F.  Cuvicr).  The  Souslik  (Cyno- 
mys  of  Rafmesfiue) ;  Myoxus,  Gmelin;  Echimys,  Geoffrey 
(Lonchores,  llliger):  Hydromys,  Geoffrey;  Capromys,  Dea- 
Wiuest.  The  Rats  properly  so  called,  Mus,  Cuv.  The  Jer- 
billes,  Gerbillus,  Desmarest;  Mcriones,  llliger;  Meriones, 
F.  Cuvier.  The  Hamsters.  Cricetus,  Cuv.,  and  Arvicola, 
I^ct'pr de.  The  Ondatras,  Fisher,  F.  Cuv.  The  Field  Rats 
and  Mice.  Arvicola,  Cuv.,  Hypudseus,  llliger.  The  Lem- 
ming*«,  Georychus,  llli^^er;  Otoinys,  F.  Cuv.  The  Jerboas, 
Dipus,  Gmelin :  Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pcdetcs,  llliger ;  Spalax, 
Guldcnstadt;  Balhyergus,  llliger;  Geomys,  Rafmesque; 
Pseudostoma,  Say:  Axomys,  Lichtenstein ;  Diplostoma, 
Rafincsque.  The  Beavers  (Castor,  Linnicus).  Myopota- 
mus,  O)ramerson.  The  Porcupines  (Hystrix,  Linneeus,  in- 
cluding the  Ursons,  Kr^tisons  of  F.  Cuv.,  and  the  C^nd- 
ous,  Synetheres  of  F.  Cuv.).  The  Hares  (Lepus,  Linneous, 
including  I^'jomys,  Cuvier).  The  Capybara,  Hydrochcerus, 
£rxleben.  The  Guinea  Pis;s  (Anwma,  F.  Cuv.,  Cavia, 
llliger,  including  Kcradon,  F.  Cuv.).  The  Agoutis  (Chlo- 
romys,  F.  Cuv.,  Dasyprocta,  llliger).  The  Pacas  (Ccelo- 
geiiys,  F.  Cuv.) ;  and  the  Chinchillas. 

Order  VL  Edentata,  Tribe  I.  Tardigrades.  The  Sloths* 
(Bradypus,  Linnoous,  including  Acheus,  F.  Cuv.).  Tribe 
*i.  Ordinary  Edentata.  The  Armadillos  (Dasypus,  Lin- 
nssus).  and  the  subgenus  Chlamyphorus,  Harlan.  Tlic 
Aard-Vark  (Orycteropus.  Geoffrey).  The  Ant-Eators(Myr- 
mecophaga,  Linnoous).  The  Pangolins  (Manis,  Linneeus). 
Tribe  3.  Tlie  Monotreraes.  The  Echidna.  Cuv.  (Tachy- 
glossiis,  llliger), and  the  Ornithorhynchus,  Blumen.  (Platy- 
pus, Shaw.). 

Order  VI L  Pachydervmta.  Family  1.  Proboscidians. 
Elephants  (Elophas,  Linnaous)  and  iMastodonstcMastcMlon, 
Cuvicr).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Pachydcrmata.  Ilippopota- 
mus  (Linn.).  The  Hogs  (Sus,  LinnsDus.  including  Phasco- 
choores,  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dicotyles,  Cuv.).  Anoplothcrium 
(Cuv.,  extinct).  The  Rhinoceroses  (Rhinoceros,  Linnoeus). 
The  Damans  (Hyrax,  Hermann).  Palsfjolhcrium  (Cuv., 
extinct).  Lophiodon  (Cuv.,  extinct).  The  Tapii-s  (Tapir, 
Linnocus).  Family  3.  Solipeda.  The  Horses,  &c.  (Equus, 
Linn.). 

Order  VHL  Ruminantia  (Pecora,  Linnwus).  A^o  Horns, 
The  Camels  (dJamelus,  Linneeus,  including  the  Llamas, 
Auchenia,  llliger).  The  Musks  (Moschus,  Linnocus).  *  * 
True  Horns  shed  periodically.  The  Stags  or  Deer  (Cer\u^ 
Linnoous).  ♦  ♦  ♦  PerHstent  Horns.  The  Giraffe  (Camelo- 
pardalis,  Linnseus).  *  ♦  *  *  Hollow  Horns.  The  Ante- 
lopes (Antilope).  The  Goats  (Capra,  Linnoous).  The  Sheep 
(Ovis,  Linnoous).    The  Oxen  (Bos,  LinnoDus). 

Order  IX.  Cetacea.  Family  1.  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 
Tlie  Manatees  (Manatus,  Cuvier).  The  Dugongs  (Halicore, 
llliger).  Rytina  (llliger).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Cetacea. 
The  Dolphins  (Delphinus,  Linn.,  including  Delphinus, 
Cuvier,  Delphinorhynchus,  Blainville).  The  Porpoises  (Pho- 
cnna,  Cuv.).  Delphinapterus,  Lacipdde,  Hyperoodon.  Lac^ 
pMe.    The_  Narwhals  (Monodon,  Linnoous).     The  Cacba- 

•  U  U  h«re  that  CuTier  mentiont  the  extinct  gram  MegiiUitri>un  and  Me- 
ITAlonys.  notirm^  howevrr  ih-  difff  rvnci?^.  aikI  -ilMervliiK  ihnl  tli*  foi  nior.  though 
ttli^isaakiill  very  like  the  iUIib,  wanls  tlie  cjniiiir*.  iiimI  Micline*.  as  to  the 
reel  oTUm  tkeleUub  itarUy  to  the  >lotlia,aDd  partly  to  the  anI-Mleni. 
t  Extinct. 


loU  (Physeter,  LinnoDus).  The  Whalebone  WhaVcs  (Ba- 
laona,  Linnnus,  including  Balnneptera,  Lacep&le). 

llliger  (181 1 ),  in  his  *  Prodromus  Systeraatis  Mammaliua 
et  Avium,'  divided  the  Mammalia' into  fourteen  otdeiK 
thirty-nine  families,  and  one  hundred  and  fwciity-five 
genera,  most  of  which  last  are  characteri^d  with  gicat 
neatness.  We  have  onlv  room  for  a  mere  bketch  of  iLis 
system,  which  has  considerable  merit 

Order  I.  Erecta  (Man). 

Order  II.  Pollicata,  Family  2.  Quadruni ana  (Ai-es  and 
Monkeys).  Family  3.  Prosimia  (the  Lemurs.  &c.)  FamJy 
4.  Macrotarsi  (Tarsiers,  Galago.  &c).  Family  5.  Lepi^- 
dactyle  (Cheiromys).  Family  6.  Marsupialia  (except  (be 
Potoroos  and  Kani^roos). 

Order  III.  Salientia.  Family  7.  Salientia  (HypMpr^m- 
nus  and  Halmaturus,  Potoroos  and  Kangaroos). 

Orderly.  Ptinsiculantia.  Earn.  8.  Macropoda  (Jer- 
boas, &CC.).  Fam.  9.  Agilia  (Myoxus,  the  Squirrels,  and 
Pteromys).  Fam.  10.  Murina  (Marmots,  Harasten,  Rat^ 
&c.).  Fam.  1 1.  Cunicularia  (Lemmings,  Hypudacui,fce.)L 
Fam.  12.  Palmipeda  (Hydromys  and  Beavers).  Fam.  11 
Aculeatea  (Porcupines  and  Loncheres,  or  Echimys).  F«k 
14.  Duplieidentata  (Hares,  &c.).  Fam.  IS.  Subangulala 
(Paca,  Agoutis,  Guinea  Pigs,  Capybara). 

Order  V.  Mtdtuns^ulatc^  Fam.  16.  LamBuntuii 
(Hyrax,  &c.).  Fam.  17.  Proboscidea  (ElephanU).  Faa. 
18.  Nasicornia  (Rhinoceroses).  Fam.  19.  Obesa  (Hippo- 
potamus). Fam.  20.  Nasuta  (Tapirs).  Fam.  21.  8eti|en 
(Hogs).  ^ 

Order  VL     Solidungula,    Fam.  22.  (Hone.  &c) 

Order  VIL  Bindccu  Fam.  23.  Tylopoda  (Caadi  aai 
Llamas).  Fam.  24.  Devexa  (Giraffe).  Fam.  2S.  Gnmli 
(Deer  and  Musks).  Fam.  26.  Cavicornia  (Antelopes, Goali, 
and  Oxen). 

Order  VIIL  Tardigrada,  Fam.  27.  Turdigrada  (SIoth» 
tridactylous  and  bidactylous,  Sloth-Bear  or  Procbilus). 

Order  IX.  Effodientia.  Fam.  2B.  Cingulata  (Armi- 
cillos).  Fam.  29.  Vermilinguia  (Aard-Vark,  AD^ Eaten 
and  Pangolins). 

Onler  X.  Reptantia.  Fam.  30.  Reptantia  (MoDoireiBei 
and  Pamphractus,  which  last  is  no  mammal,  but  atoitoti<e). 

Order  XL  Volitantia,  Fam.  31.  Dermopterm  (Galeo- 
pithecus).     Fam.  32.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

Order  XII.     Falculala,    Fam.  33.  Subterranea  (He(lf^ 

hogs.  Shrews,  Moles,  &c.).     Fam.  34.  Plantigrada  (Kinka- 

jou,  C^atis,  Raccoon,  Glutton,  Badgera,  and  Bean).    Fan. 

I  35.  Sanguinaria  (Fennec,  Dogs,  Hy»nas,  Cats^  Civets. aid 

I  Suricate).     Fam.  36.  Gracilia  (Ichneumons,  Skunks.  Wce- 

I  sels.  Otters). 

Order  XIII.  Pinnipedia.  Fam.  37.  Pinnipedia  (S«sb 
and  Walruses). 

Order  XIV.  Natantia,  Fam.  38.  Sirenia  (Maoatcc; 
Dugong,  and  Rytinai.  Fam.  39.  Cele  (Whalebone  Whales* 
Narwhals,  Cachalots,  Dolphins,  &c.). 

M.  de  Blainville  (1816)  divided  the  Mammijeres  intotvo 
subclasses.  1.  Hie  Momxielphes,  containing  the  sixonJtfrt 
(juadrumana,  Carnassiers,  Edentata,  Rodeniia,  Gravignto, 
and  Ongulo^rades.  2.  The  Didelphet.  All  the  orien  of 
the  Monodelphes,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
are  subdivided  into  the  Normal  and  Anomaifms,  and  to  ii 
the  subclass  of  Didelphes,  the  Normal  forms  being  the  CW«- 
nassiers  and  Rongeurs,  and  the  Anomalous  EMdm  (Ibr 
burrowing)  and  Ornithorhynchut  (for  swimming).  M.  *!• 
Blainville  observes  that  it  may  be  that  the  Cetacea  sboaM 
form  a  separate  order  or  degree  of  organisation ;  and  tkt 
XheEchidfta  and  Omithorhynehi  may  make  a  distinct  nb- 
class. 

In  1825  Mr.  Gray  published  his  «  Outline  of  an  Attempt 
at  the  Disposition  of  Mammalia  into  Tribes  and  Familio, 
with  a  List  of  the  Grenera  apparently  appertaining  to  earh 
Tribe.'  For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
•  Annahj  of  Philosophy  *  (vol.  xxvL),  confining  ourseh-es  to  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  orders,  families^  and  submmilies. 

(  1.  Teeth  of  the  three  distinct  sorti^  and  forming  a  flMh 
tinuous  series. 

Order  L    Primatas  (Linn.). 
» 
Anthropomorphous. 
Family].  Hominidm,  Subfamilies:  1.  HomininatManL 
2.  Simiit.a  (Apes).    3.   Presbytina  (Presb>te8).    4.  Cerw 
pithecina  (a»reopitheciii,  &c.).    5.  Cynocephalina  (CfW- 
cephalus  and  Papio). 
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Fam.  2.  Sariguidte,  Subfam.  1.  Mycelina  (Mycetes). 
S.  Atelina  (Atelcft,  &c.).  3.  Callithriciim  (Cebus).  4.  Sa- 
Ruinimi  (Saguinus,  &c.).  5.  Harpalina*  (Jacchus  and 
Mi'las). 

*  *  Quadrupedoid. 

Fam.  3.     LemuriJtp.     Subfam.  1.  Lcmurina  (Lemur). 

2.  Lichanotina  (Indris,  Lichanotus).  3.  Loridina  (Loris, 
Nyclirebus).  4.  Galagonina  (Otolicnus,  &c.).  5.  Tarsiiia 
(Tarsi us).     6.  Chciromina  (Chciromys). 

Fam.  4.     Galeopitheci'diT,     Galeopithecus. 
Fam.  5.     Vespertilionidee.      Subfam.    1.    Rhinolophina 
(Mejjaderma,  &c.).    2.  Phyllostomina  (Phylloslomus,  &c.). 

3.  Pleropina  (Pteropus,  &c.).  4.  Noclilionina  (NocliUo, 
&c.).     5.  Vesperliliouiua  (Vespertilio,  Barbastellus,  &c.)> 

Order  II,     Ferro  (Linn.). 

*  Cutiing-tcclh  si.\  above  and  below;  grinders  of  tbrce 
sorts. 

Fam.  1.  Felidee.  Subfam.  1.  Ilysenina  (Hyeena  and 
Proteles).  2.  Felina  (Felis.  Lyncus.  Prionodon).  3.  Mus- 
tclina  (Putorius,  &c.,  and  Lutra).  4.  Viverrina  (Viverra, 
&c.).     5.  Canina  (Canis,  Fennecus,  Lycaon). 

Fam.  2.  Ursida.  Subfam.  1.  Uisina  (Ursua,  &c.).  2. 
Procyonina  (Procyon,  &c.).  3.  Gulonina  (Gulo,  &e.).  4. 
Myadinat  (Myadus).     5.  Taxina  (Meles). 

*  ♦  Cutting-teeth  various  (rarely  six  above  and  below) ; 
grinders  of  two  sorts,  fal.'^e  and  tubercular. 

Fam.  3.  Talpida,  Subfam.  1.  Talpina  (Talpa).  2. 
Chrysochlorina  (Condylura,  &c.).  3.  Soricina  (Sorex,  My- 
gale).  4.  Erinacina  (Erinaceus).  5.  Tenrecina  (Tenrecus). 
6  ?  Tupaina  (Tupaia). 

Fam.  4.  Didelphidte,  Subfkm.  L  Macropina  (Macro- 
pus,  &d.).  2.  Phalangistina  (Acrobata,  Petaurus,  &c.).  3. 
JPhascolomina  (Phascolomys).  4.  Didelphina  (Didelphis, 
Cheironectes).  5.  Dasyurina  (Pe  racy  on,  Dasyurus,  l^as- 
co^icale).    6.  Peramelina  (Perameles  and  Isodon). 

Fam.  5.    Phocidce.     Subfam.  1.    Stenorhyncina  (Pela- 

fios,  Stenorhynchus).     2.  Phocina(Phoca).    3.  Enhydrina 
Bnhydra).      4.    Otariina    (Otaria.    Platyrhyncbus).      6. 
Blemmotopina  (Stemmotopus  and  Macrorhinus). 

ji  2.  Teeth  not  of  three  sorts  or  not  forming  a  continuous 
neries. 

Order  III.    Ccte  (Linn.). 
*  Skin  smooth  without  any  hair  or  whiskers. 
Fam.  1.    Balcenida.     Subfam.  1.    Balsenina  (Balsena, 
Bal»noptera).     2.  Physetcrina  (Physalus,  Physeta,  Cato- 
don). 

TBm,2.  DelphinidfP.  Subfam.  1.  Deluhinina(Delphinus, 
I>elphinorhynchus).     2.  Phocienina  (Phocseua,  &c.). 

*  *  Skin  rather  hairy,  whiskers  distinct;  grinders  ilat- 
topped. 

ram  3.     Trichecidas.    Trichecus. 

Fam.  4.    Manatidte,    Manatus. 

Fam.  5.    Halicoridce,    Halicora,  Stellerus. 

Order  IV.    Glires  (linn.). 

*  Fur  with  scattered  larger  hairs  or  spines ;  tail  spiny  or 
tcaly. 

Fam.  1.  Muridce,  Subfam.  1.  Murina(Mu8,  &c.).  2. 
Hydremina(Hydromys).  3.  Ondatrina  (Ondatra).  4.  Cas- 
torina  (Castor,  Oi^eopora).     5.  Echvmina  (Echymys,  &c.). 

Fam.  2.    Histricidof.    Hystrix,  &c. 

*  *  Fur  nearly  equally  soft ;  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

Fam.  3.  Leporidte.  Subfam.  1.  Leporina  (Lcpus).  2. 
Lagoroina  (Lagomys).  3.  Caviina  (Cavia,  Kerodon).  4. 
Hydrocheerina  (Hydrochnrus).  5.  Dasyporcina  (Cslo- 
genys,  &c.). 

Fam.  4.  Jerboida,  Subfam.  1.  Pcdestina  ( Pedes tes). 
2.  Dipina  (Dtpus,  Merioncs  (F.  Cuv.,  not  Illi«er).  3.  Ger- 
billina  (Gerbillus).  4.  Myoxina  (Myoxus).  5.  Sciurina 
(Sciuropterus,  Sciurus,  &c.). 

Fam.  5.  Anpalacida,  Subfam.  1.  Aspalacina  (Oryc- 
terui,  &c.).  2.  Lemmina  (Arvicola,  LemmCis,  &c.).  3. 
Cricetina  (Cricetus).  4.  Pseudostomina  (Pseadostoma, 
&c.).    5.  Arctomina  (Arctomys,  Spermophilus). 

Order  V.     Ungulata  (Ray).    Bruta,  Pecora,  Belluas 
(Linn.). 

*  Two  middle  toes  large,  equal ;  bones  of  the  metacarpus 
And  metatanus  united. 

Fam.  1.  BowUe,    <  Horns  persistent.)  Subfam.  1.  Bovina 

Mydaina  ?.    Myilous  ? 


(Bos,  Ovis,  Capra,  Antilocapra,  Antilope,  Catoblcpas).  2. 
Camclopanlina  (Camelopanlalis).  (Horns  none,  or  decidu- 
ous.) 3.  Camelina  (Camelus  and  Auchenia).  4.  Moschina 
(Moschus  and  Mcmina).  5.  Cenina  (Cervus,  Muntjaccus, 
&c.). 

Fam.  2.    Equidte.    Equus  (Linn.).     Asinus(Gray). 

**  Toes  three,  four,  or  five  to  each  foot,  nearly  equal; 
teeth  nearly  in  une  scries. 

Fam.  3.  Elephantidte.  (Nose  extended  into  a  tiunk.) 
Subfum.  1.  Elephnnlina  (Elephas,  Mastodon).  2.  Tnpirina 
(Tapirus,  Ix)phio«lon,*  Palasotheriiim).  (Nose  not  ]uoduped 
into  a  trunk.)  3.  Rhinucerina  (Rhinocreros,  Hyrax,  Lipura 
and  Elasmotherium,  Anoplotlicriuni,  &c.).  4.'Suina(Sus, 
&c.).     5.  Hippopotaminii  (Hippopotamus). 

Fam.  4.  Dafiyjndfp,  (Body  covered  with  scales  and  ar- 
mour, revolute.)  Subfam.  1.  Manina  (Manis,  Dusypus, 
&c.).  (Body  hairy  or  spinous,  not  convoluie.)  3.  Oryclero- 
pina  (OrjTteropus).  4.  Myrmecophagina(Myrmccopbagus, 
Kc).     J.  Ornithorhynchuia  (Echidna,  Ornithorhviu'hus). 

Fam.  5.  BradypidiP.  Bradypus,  Choloepus,  Megathe- 
rium, Megalonyx. 

Mr.  Gray  then  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  orders 
appear  to  be  connected  together,  and  the  *  Typical '  and 
*  Annectant  Groups*  of  each  order. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  does  not  admit  Man  into  the  zoologi- 
cal circle  for  reasons  stated  in  hi* 'Natural  History  and 
Claistiification  of  Quadrupeds*  (1836),  gives  in  the  third  part 
of  his  book  an  arrangement  of  *The  Class  Mammiilia,  ac- 
cording to  its  natural  affinities.'  He  makes  the  Quadra- 
mana,  the  first  ordet,  consist  of  the  following  families:—], 
Sir.'^dw.  2,  Cebido).  3,  Lemuridre.  4,  Vespertilionidce, 
cousistinjf  of  Mr.  Gray's  subfamilies  Rhinolophina,  Phyllos- 
tomina, Pteropina,  Noctilionina,  and  Vespcrtilionina. 

The  second  order,  Fercp.  includes  the  families — I,  Fclidoe. 
2,  Mustelida>,  consisting  of  the  subfamilies  Viverinto  (Vi- 
verrinse),  Mustelinas,  and  Ursinse.  2,  Didelphidse  (Opos 
sums).    3,  Sorecida;.     4.  Phocidse. 

The  third  order,  Ce/acf a,  comprehends  the  families—], 
Sirenia  (Herbivorous  Cetacea).  2,  dlete,  with  the  subfami- 
lies? Delphino)  and  Bal»nina?. 

The  fourth  order,  r/w^M/a^«,  embraces -tribe  1,  Pachy- 
dermes.  Tribe  2,  Anoplotheres.  Tribe  3,  Edentates,  in 
eluding  the  Monotremes.  Tribe  4,  Ruminantes  (compre- 
hending the  families —  1,  Bovido^.  2,  Antilopidro.  3, 
Cervidse.  4,  Moschidoo.  5,  Camclopardso).  Tribe  G.  So- 
lipedes. 

The  fifth  order,  Glires,  consists  of— division  1,  Glires 
proper,  vrith  clavicles.  Div.  2,  Clavicles  rudimentary  or 
none. 

Immediately  following  the  genus  (javia  and  its  subgenera 
we  find  \\\e  ' Marsupial  Rodentia.  Situation  uncertain;* 
and  next  to  them  ihe  family 'Marsupido)' (Herbivorous 
Marsupials),  formed  of  the  genera  Halmaturus,  Hypsipry  m- 
nus,  and  Phalangista,  the  latter  with  two  subgenera,  Pe- 
taurista  and  Petaurus. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Swainson's  book  for  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  views  of  classification,  affinity, 
and  analogy  developed  in  it. 

The  Works  of  Buffon  can  hardly  be  said  to  present 
any  principle  of  classification  as  applicable  to  the  Mam- 
malia. Pennant  indeed  gives  what  he  calls  a  sys- 
tematic index  of  the  genera,  s>p«cies»  and  varieties,  and 
divides  the  Quadrupeds  into  two  grand  divisions  (the 
first  without  a  name,  and  including — 1.  Horse;  2,  Ox ;  3, 
Sheep  ;  4,  Goat ;  6,  Giraffe  ;  G,  Antelope ;  7,  Deer  ;  8, 
Musk;  9,  Camel;  10,  Hog;  ll.  Rhinoceros:  12.  Ilip- 
popotame;  13,  Tapiir ;  14,  Elcph'iiut,  as  generic  ap|)ella- 
tions;  and  the  second  grand  division,  with  the  name  of 
Digitated  Quadrupeds,  including  the  genera  (Section  1  )— 
16,  Ape  ;  16,  Macauco ;  (Section  J)— 17,  Dog ;  18,  Hyena ; 
19.  Cat;  20,  Boar;  21,  Badger;  22,  Opos>um;  23,  Wea- 
sel;  24,  Otter;  (Section  3)— 25,  Cavy;  26,  Hare;  27, 
Beaver;  28,  Porcupine;  29,  Marmot:  'M\,  Squirrel;  3], 
Jerboa;  32,  Rat;  33,  Shrew;  34,  Mole;  35,  Hedgehog; 
36,  Sloth;  37,  Arn&adillo;  38,  Manis:  3 J,  AntrEater; 
40,  Walrus;  41,  Seal;  42.  Manati;  43,  Bat);  but  this  cata- 
logue can  hardly  be  called  systematic.  In  his  later  editions 
he  formed  his  catalogue  into  a  more  complete '  Method,* 
with  four  grand  divisions: — 1,  Hoofed  Quadrupeds;  2 
Digitated ;  3,  Pinnated ;  4.  Winged ;  but  his  work  will 
always  be  consulted  more  for  th«  natural  history  of  the 
'  Quadrupeds '  there  treftted  o(  than  for  their  arrange- 
ment. 
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We  can  only  alludo  to  the  works  of  Pallas,  Allamand,  | 
Schreber,  Shaw,  Marcgrave.  Catcsby,  Hernandez,  D'Azara,  | 
Sonnerat,  Steller,  Sparrman,  Le  Vaillaut,  Bruce,  Barrow, 
Burchell,  Humboldt,  Peroii,  Lesueur,  Fischer,  Lesson, 
Ruppell,  Smith,  Bennett,  Bell,  Owen,  Ogilby,  Sykes,  Dar- 
win, and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  enriched  the  subject 
by  their  writings  or  the  observations  which  they  have 
made  in  their  travels. 

MAMMARY  GLAND  is  an  organ  of  considerable  in- 
terest from  its  occurring  only  in  that  important  class  of 
animals  to  which  it  gives  its  name  [Mammalia],  and  whose 
greatest  peculiarity  is  that,  while  young,  their  food  is  the 
milk  secreted  by  the  mammary  gland  of  their  mother. 

The  number  of  mammary  glands  varies  in  different 
animals.  They  are  composed  of  ramified  ducts  which  open 
on  the  surface  of  a  nipple  or  teat  by  a  very  minute  orifice. 
In  some  animals,  as  ruminants,  there  is  but  one  orifice  at 
the  extremity  of  each  nipple;  in  others,  and  in  man,  there 
are  several.  Each  orifice  leads  into  a  fine  canal,  which 
however  soon  dilates,  and  ramifies  with  irregular  and  tor- 
tuous branches  in  the  substance  of  the  breast  or  udder. 
Each  branch  has  either  a  simple  closed  extremity  or  termi- 
nates in  a  minute  cellule,  and  numerous  capillary  blood- 
vessels  ramify  on  their  walls  and  secrete  the  milk  into 
them.  When  the  mouth  of  the  young  animal,  by  the  action 
of  sucking,  produces  a  partial  vacuum  over  the  nipple,  the 
weight  of  the  surrounding  medium  presses  lightly  and 
equally  upon  tlio  surface  of  the  breast  or  udder,  and  pro- 
pels the  milk  from  the  ducts  in  minute  and  gentle  streams. 

At  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  mammary  gland, 
which  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  had  been  but  little  de- 
veloped, enlarges ;  its  increase  of  size  keeps  pace  with  the 
progress  of  gestation,  and  before  its  termination  a  thin  serous 
milky  fluid  begins  to  bo  secreted.  Directly  after  parturi- 
tion, the  quantity  of  milk  increases,  and  it  becomes  more 
thick  and  rich,  combining  in  itself  all  the  best  principles 
fbr  the  nourishment  of  the  young  animal.  It  continues  to 
How  for  a  length  of  time  proportioned  to  the  age  at  which 
the  young  animal  can  seek  its  own  food,  and  then  gradually 
subsiding,  the  gland  decreases  to  the  same  size  which  it  had 
before  pregnancy. 

In  women  the  mammary  gland  is  subject  to  many  and 
severe  diseases;  as  abscess,  cancer,  and  various  tumours; 
but  the  consideration  of  these  belongs  to  other  general  ar- 
ticles. In  males  of  all  species  only  a  rudiment  ef  this  organ 
is  found  ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which 
milk  has  been  secreted  from  the  breasts  of  men  and  other 
male  animals.    (Blumenbach.) 

MAMMEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Guttiferae, 
so  called  from  the  American  nB.ineMamey  ofM,  AmericanOj 
or  the  American  Mammec-tree,  which  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  and  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  a  spreading 
elegant  head,  which  is  compared  with  that  of  a  Magnolia. 
The  flowers  are  odoriferous  and  employed  as  an  aromatic 
addition  to  liciueurs  called  Eau  and  Crcme  des  Creoles  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  fruit  is  larp:e  and 
has  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  is  thick  and 
leathery ;  the  inner  one  is  thin  and  bitter,  and  contains 
the  pulp  closely  adhering  to  it,  which  is  of  a  yellow-apricot 
colour,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  abricot  de  Saint  Do- 
mingue.  This  pulp  has  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  taste  with 
an  aromatic  smell ;  it  may  be  eaten  raw,  or  cut  in  slices  with 
wine  or  sugar ;  or  cooked,  which  deprives  it  of  its  gummy 
portion.  It  is  also  preserved  in  wine  sweetened  with  sugar, 
or  in  brandy.  (Labat)  The  fruit  is  considered  nourishing 
and  pectoral,  and  much  esteemed  in  America.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  stoves  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet,  it  grows  freely  in  sandy  loam ;  and  ripened 
cuttings,  with  the  leaves  not  shortened,  root  in  sand  under 
a  hand-glass  in  heat. 

MAMMELLI'PORA.  Bronn  chooses  this  name  instead 
of  Lymnorea,  Lam.,  for  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyta,  analo- 
gous to  Alcyonium. 

MAMMOTH,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  fossil 
elephants.  The  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  some- 
times to  the  Mastodon.    [Elephant,  vol.  ix.,  p.  352.1 

MAAf UN,  ABUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAH,  the  seventh 
Abbaside  caliph,  was  born  at  Bagdad,  a.d.  786.  He  was 
entrusted,  durmp;  the  life  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  Ha- 
run  al  Kashid,  with  the  government  of  Khorassan ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Al  Rashid,  m  808,  and  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Amin,  Mamun  was  deprived  of  this  government, 
and  commanded  to  repair  to  Bagdad.    But  as  such  a  step 


would  doubtless  have  been  followed  by  fais  death,  MaUun 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  caliph,  and  proclaimed  var 
against  him.  The  contest  was  carried  on  till  813;  vbes 
Bagdad  was  taken  by  Thaher  and  Harthemah,  the  geuer^l 
of  Mamun,  and  Amin  put  to  death. 

The  early  part  of  Mamun's  reign  was  greatly  dtstuiied 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  the  cousic  of 
Mohammed.  [All]  Mamun,  in  order  to  restore  pesce  10 
his  empire,  named  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ali  u 
his  successor,  and  commanded  that  the  black  colour,  vluch 
distinguished  the  Abbasides,  should  be  dLM^ontinued  at  ihe 
court,  and  replaced  by  the  green,  which  was  worn  by  the 
descendants  of  the  prophet  This  step  however  occaJoiKd 
a  revolution  in  the  government;  the  Abbasides  rose  agaiut 
their  caliph  and  proclaimed  in  his  stead  Ibrahim,  the  md  of 
Mahadi.  After  the  end  of  two  years,  Mamun  obtained  the 
caliphate  again,  and,  taught  by  experience,  restored  the  blick 
colour  of  the  Abbasides  and  named  his  brother  as  his  sue- 
cesser.  The  partisans  of  the  Alides  again  rebelled  agaioat 
Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages  over 
him.  In  addition  to  these  wars,  Mamun  was  also  engaged, 
during  part  of  his  rei^,  bv  the  revolt  of  the  son  of  Haiui-' 
mah  in  Armenia,  and  by  that  of  Thaher  in  Persia. 

In  830  Mamun  en^ged  in  a  war  with  Theophilos,  tht 
emperor  of  Constantinople ;  which  is  said  to  have  ariKi 
from  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  celebrslcd 
teacher  at  Constantinople,  to  repair  to  Bagdad,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The  war  was  caxiwdog, 
principally  in  Cilicia,  during  three  successive  campaigns; 
*  *     ofTanHk 


at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  the  vicinity  < 
833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motasem. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  soi 
wars  and  intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  Uteiatvi 
were  more  extensively  cultivated  than  under  any  preoediic 
caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature;  W 
founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  hii 
dominions ;  and  invited  to  his  court  not  only  Greek  aai 
Syriac,  but  also  Hindu  philosophers  and  mathematiciiBa 
Many  of   the  most  celebrated  Greek  and    Hindu 


were  translated  into  Arabic  by  his  command ;  and 
other  works  written  during  this  time,  wc  may  mention  a 
'  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,*  by  Mohammed  bd 
Musa,  which  was  published  with  a  translation  by  the  lite 
Dr.  Rosen.     [Aijbasidks.] 

MAN.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man  are  treated 
of  under  their  several  and  appropriate  heads  in  this  mL 
The  present  article  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  Uai 
as  an  object  of  natural  history.  The  subject  may  be  dtvidei 
into  two  parts:  1,  The  comparison  of  the  human  structuie 
and  economy  with  those  of  other  animals ;  and  2,  Tbeeon- 
parison  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  human  structon 
and  economy  in  different  mces  of  men. 

Specific  Characters  qfMan, — In  every  part  of  the  bnma 
frame  we  find  adaptations  to  the  erect  attitude,  the  moA 
peculiar  characteristic  of  mankind  Examining  the  skele- 
ton, we  find  that  the  two  condyles,  or  articulating  surflm 
of  the  occiput,  by  which  the  skull  is  connected  with  the 
suine,  are  so  placed  on  each  side,  that  a  vertical  line  passiog 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  would  fall  ahnoit 
exactlv  between  them  and  on  the  top  of  the  spine.  The 
(X)ndyles  are  not  placed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  but  iust  behind  it,  so  as.  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  posterior 
nart  of  the  head,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  thick  hn^ 
bone  and  brain,  while  the  anterior  u  formed  in  part  by  ibe 
light  bones  of  the  face,  and  contains  numerous  cavities. 
Still  however  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  front  of  the 
condyles,  which,  when  the  head  is  not  held  up  by  some  ex- 
ternal force,  tends  to  carry  it  forwards  and  downwards,  u 
we  may  see  in  persons  falling  asleep  in  the  ei-ect  posture. 
But  the  muscles  attached  to  the  back  of  the  head  are  frr 
larger  and  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  conveniently 
arranged  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  than  tho»e  in 
front  of  the  condyles,  and  the  effort  required  of  them  to 
hold  up  the  head  is  so  slight,  that  it  may  be  made  through- 
out the  day  without  producing  fatigue. 

The  surfaces  of  these  condyles  moreover  have  a  horizon 
tal  direction  (when  the  head  is  held  upright),  and  thus  the 
weight  of  the  skull  falls  \'ertically  upon  them  and  the  top 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Comparing  with  these  arrange- 
ments the  position  and  direction  of  the  occipital  condyles  in 
other  mammalia,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  they  are  placed 
much  nearer  the  back  of  the  head,  and  that  their  plane  is 
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more  oblique.  Thus,  if  aline  be  drawn  in  the  median  plane 
along  the  base  of  a  human  skull,  the  foramen  magnum  and 
occipital  condyles  will  be  found  immediately  behind  the 
point  at  which  that  line  is  bisected;  while  in  the  chimpanzee 
(in  which  also  the  condyles  are  proportionally  smaller)  the 
same  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  third 
of  a  line  similarly  drawn,  and  in  other  animals  are  still  far- 
ther back.  Hence  there  is  in  all  animals  a  {greater  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
than  there  is  in  man;  and  all  the  parts  anterior  to  the 
condyles  are  proportionally  shorter  in  man  than  in  other 
mammalia,  in  which  the  jaws,  the  bony  palate,  \\\q  basilar 
part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal,  are  always  long  and  large. 

Besides  being;  placed  so  far  behind  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  head,  the  condyles  of  other  mammalia  are  directed 
more  obliquely  downwards  than  those  of  man  ;  so  that,  if 
the  head  were  supported  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  column, 
its  weight  (even  if  it  fell  entirely  upon  the  condyles)  would 
press  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  constantly  tend  to  carry  the 
head  forwards  and  downwards.  The  decree  of  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  the  condyles  varies  in  different  animals.'  It 
may  be  nearly  estimated  by  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines, 
one  of  which  is  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen, 
mnd  the  other  from  its  posterior  edge  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit.  This  angle  is  of  3°  in  man,  and  of  3  7^  in  the 
orang-outan ;  but  in  the  horse  it  is  90^  the  plane  of  the 
foramen  being  vertical.  If  therefore  the  natural  posture  of 
man  were  horizontal,  he  would  in  this  respect  bo  circum- 
stanced like  the  horse,  for  the  plane  of  his  condyles,  which 
is  nearly  horizontal  in  the  upright  position,  would  then  be 
vertical ;  the  head,  instead  of  being  nearly  balancetl  on  the 
'  top  of  the  column,  would  liang  at  the  end  of  the  neck,  and 
its  whole  weight  would  have  to  be  supported  by  some  ex- 
ternal and  constantly-acting  power.  But  for  this  there  is 
neither  in  the  skeleton  nor  in  the  muscular  system  of  man 
any  adequate  provision.  In  other  mammalia  the  head  is 
maintained  in  such  a  position  by  a  strong  and  thick  liga- 
ment (the  ligamentum  nuchee),  which  passes  from  the 
spines  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrsD  to  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  occiput,  but  of  which  in  man  there  is 
little  or  no  trace.  In  the  horizontal  position  therefore  he 
would  have  the  heaviest  head,  with  the  least  power  of  sup- 
porting it. 

Tlie  position  of  the  face  immediately  beneath  tlie  brain, 
so  that  its  front  is  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  forehead, 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  man ;  for  the  crania  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang,  which  approach  nearest  to  that  of 
man,  are  altogether  posterior  to  and  not  above  the  face. 
This  form,  at  the  same  time  that  it  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  human  from  the  brute  features,  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  erect  attitude.  In  that  postuie  the  plane  of  the  orbits 
is  nearly  horizontal ;  the  cavities  of  the  nose  are  in  the  best 
direction  for  inhaling  odours,  proceeding  from  before  or 
ftom  below  them ;  the  jaws  do  not  project  in  front^  of  the 
forehead  and  chin.  But  suppose  the  posture  changed,  as 
psinful  an  effort  would  be  recjuired  to  examine  an  object  in 
liront  of  the  body  as  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  zenith,  and  the  heavens  would  be  almost  hidden 
from  our  viev/ ;  the  nose  would  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
other  odours  than  those  which  proceeded  from  the  earth  or 
Iknom  the  body  itself;  and  the  teeth  and  lips  would  be 
almost  useless,  for  they  would  scarcely  touch  an  object  on 
the  ground  before  the  forehead  and  chin  were  in  contact 
irith  it ;  while  the  view  of  that  which  they  attempted  to 
seize  would  be  obscured  by  the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  vertebral  column  in  man,  though  not  absolutely 
straight,  yet  has  its  curves  so  arranged,  that  when  the  body  is 
in  the  erect  posture,  a  Tertical  line  drawn  from  its  summit 
would  fall  exactly  on  the  centre  of  its  base.  It  increases  in 
size  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  pyra- 
midal in  form.  The  lumbar  portion  of  the  human  verte- 
bral column  is  also  of  considerable  length,  and  is  composed 
of  five  vertebrae;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  there 
are  but  four.  The  processes  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
upon  it  are  long  ana  stronfjr ;  an  arrangement  well  adapted 
to  overcome  the  tendency  which  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
in  front  of  the  column  has  to  draw  it  forwards  and  down- 
wanls.  Thus  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  vertebrce,  which  arc  in  other  mammalia  large  and 
strong;  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nuchoo  to 
support  the  head,  are  in  man  scarcely  prominent,  and  his 
hcud  is  nearly  balanced  on  the  vertebral  column ;  while 


those  of  the  lumbar  yertebi»,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  partly  supported,  are 
proportionally  much  lai-ger  in  man  than  in  other  mam- 
malia. 

The  base  of  the  human  vertebral  column  is  placed  on  a  sa- 
crum of  greater  proportional  breadth  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  remarkably  arched  forwards.  The  sacrum  is 
again  fixed  between  two  widely -expanded  haunch-hones, 
forming  the  lateral  walls  of  a  peculiarly  broad  pelvis.  By 
its  great  width  the  pelvis  forms  an  ample  cavity  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  many  of  the  viscera,  and  especially 
of  the  pre-nant  uterus :  by  the  distant  separation  of  tiie 
haunches  and  thighs  the  basis  of  support  is  rendered  wider, 
and  hy  its  oblique  direction  the  weight  of  the  body  is  trans- 
mitted more  directly  from  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh-bones.  The  pelvis  of  every  other  species  of  the 
class  is  very  different  from  the  human  ;  it  is  always  longer 
and  narrower,  having  a  far  smaller  space  between  the  iliac 
bones  and  the  lowest  ribs ;  the  sacrum  especially  is  length- 
ened and  reduced  in  width;  the  alee  of  the  ilia  are  much 
less  expanded;  and  the  whole  pelvis,  instead  of  forming 
an  angle  with  the  vertebral  column,  is  almost  in  the  same 
line  with  it. 

The  lower  extremities  of  man  are  remarkable  for  their 
length,  which  is  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  mammal,  except  those  of  the  kangaroo  tribe.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  no  greater  obstacle  to  progression  in  the 
horizontal  posture  could  exist  than  this  length  of  what 
would  then  be  the  hind  legs.  Either  man  would  be 
obliged  to  rest  on  his  knees,  with  his  thighs  so  bent  to- 
wards the  trunk,  that  an  attempt  to  advance  them  would 
be  painful,  and  with  his  legs  and  feet  immovable  and  use- 
less ;  or  he  must  elevate  his  trunk  upon  the  extremities  of 
his  toes,  throwing  his  head  downwards,  and  exerting  him- 
self forcibly  at  every  attempt  to  bring  forward  the  thighs  by 
a  rotatory  motion  at  the  hip-joint.  In  either  case  the  only 
useful  joint  would  be  that  at  the  hip,  and  the  legs  would  be 
scarcely  superior  to  wooden  or  other  rigid  supports. 

The  position  of  the  human  thigh-bone,  in  which  it  is  most 
securely  fixed  in  its  deep  acetabulum,  is  that  which  it  haj 
when  supporting  the  body  in  the  erect  attitude.  In  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang-outan  its  analogous  position  is  at  un 
oblique  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  bo<ly 
supported  obliquely  in  front  of  it :  in  other  animals,  as  the 
elephant,  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle ;  and  in  others,  as 
the  hoi-se,  ox,  &c.,  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 

S  el  vis  and  spinal  column.  The  human  femur  is  further 
istingnished  by  its  great  length,  by  the  obliquity  and  length 
of  its  neck,  and  by  its  being  directed  somewhat  obliquely 
inwards  towards  that  of  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate the  knees  and  bring  them  more  directly  under  the 
pelvis.  It  is  by  this  great  length  of  the  thigh  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  length  of  the  human  thigh  and  arm  is  so 
difTerent  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  apes,  among  which, 
in  the  chimpanzee,  the  arms  reach  to  the  level  of  the  knees, 
and  in  the  orang-outan  to  the  ancles;  while  in  man  they 
extend  only  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  In  all  other 
animals  the  thigh  is  still  shorter. 

In  the  human  knee-joint  we  find  the  opposed  extremities 
of  the  femur  and  tibia  expanded  so  as  to  present  a  very 
broad  articulating  surface ;  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur  lengtl^ened,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
when  erect,  falls  vertically  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  when  the 
joint  is  in  the  firmest  position  in  which  it  can  be  placed. 

The  weight  of  the  body  is  next  transmitted  through  the 
tibia  to  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and 
thence  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot. 

The  human  foot  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
body,  larger,  broader,  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
mammal.  In  the  upright  position  it  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  leg,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  both  ends. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  concave,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  falls  on  the  summit  of  an  arch,  of  which  the  astragalus 
(supported  below  by  a  verv  strong  ligament),  represents  the 
key-stone,  and  of  which  the  principal  points  of  support  are 
the  large  and  arched  os  calcis,  and  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  metatarsal  bones.  This  strength  and  size  of  his  foot 
enable  man  alone  of  all  mammalia  to  stand  upon  one  Ic.;.  The 
natural  contact  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  ground,  and  its  arched 
form,  are  also  peculiar  to  him.  All  the  apes  have  the  os  calcis 
small,  straight,  and  more  or  less  raised  from  the  j»roun«l, 
which,  when  standing,  they  touch  only  with  the  outer  side 
of  the  rest  of  the  foot ;  while  in  animals  more  remote  from 
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man  the  angle  which  the  os  Vsalcis  forms  with  the  tihia  is 
still  more  acute ;  and  the  foot  being  more  elongated  and 
narrow,  the  extremities  of  the  toes  only  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  foot  of  the  monkey  is  still  further 
distinguished  from  that  of  man  by  the  great  length  of  four 
of  its  toes,  and  the  separation  of  the  most  internal  (which, 
instead  of  being  the  largest,  is  the  smallest)  from  the  rest, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  them  in  action, 
like  a  thumb.  Monkeys  are  hence  four-handed,  all  their 
extremities  being  alike  adapted  for  prehension,  and  for 
clingine  to  small  bodies,  as  the  branches  of  trees,  &c. 

Man  s  chest  is  large  and  expanded.  It  is  flattened  in 
front,  and  has  greater  dimensions  transversely  than  in 
depth,  a  peculiarity  in  which  only  the  most  man-like  mon- 
keys partake.  The  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
haunch-bones,  in  rx)nsequencc  of  the  small  number  of  ribs 
and  the  length  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  viscera  in  this  space,  which  in  the  horizontal 
position  would  be  but  insufficiently  held  up  by  the  abdomi- 
nal muscle^,  are  in  the  ercct  attitude  securely  supported 
by  the  expanded  pelvis. 

In  the  upper  or  anterior  extremity  of  man  we  find  ample 
proofs  of  his  naturally  erect  attitude,  though  some  of  them 
are  only  of  a  negative  kind,  as  those  dra%.  n  from  the  total 
unfitness  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  be  an  organ  of  support; 
and  others  only  presumptive,  as  those  relating  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  upright  posture  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  hands. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  the  upper  extremiiy  of  man,  in  re- 
lation to  his  being  the  only  two-handed  animal,  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  require  a  separate  description. 

The  other  parts  of  the  human  body  concerned  in  loco- 
motion are  in  exact  adaptation  with  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  skeleton.  The  superior  power  of  the  muscles,  tending 
to  draw  the  head  and  spine  backwards,  has  been  already 
referred  to ;  the  glutei,  by  which  the  pelvis  is  fixed  on  the 
thighs,  and  by  which  the  principal  outward  motions  of 
the  legs  are  performeJ,  are  very  large,  forming  the  buttocks, 
which  are  peculiar  to  man ;  the  extensors  of  the  le^s  are 
more  powerful  than  the  flexors,  an  arrangement  which  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  other  animals;  the  gastrocnemii, 
from  which  such  powerful  exertions  are  constantly  required 
to  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  by  drawing  up  the 
heel,  as  in  walking,  jumping,  &c.,  form  a  large  mass,  the 
calf,  which,  like  the  buttock,  is  found  in  no  other  animal ; 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle  is  attached  only  to  the 
great  toe,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  so  often  sup- 
ported ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang,  which,  in  so 
many  other  respects  resemble  the  human  form,  it  is  affixed 
to  the  three  middle  toes ;  the  serratus  magnus,  which,  like 
a  sling  between  the  scapulae,  supports  the  front  of  the 
trunk  of  quadrupeds,  is  proportionally  small  in  man. 

In  the  precedmg  observations,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  human  skeleton  have  been  pointed  out, 
sufficient  evidence  has  probably  been  adduce<l  to  prove  that 
the  erect  attitude  is  that  to  which  the  structure  of  man, 
but  of  no  other  mammal,  is  best  adapted.  Yet  some  have 
argued  the  contrary  from  the  histories  and  fables  of  some  sup- 
posed wild  men,  who,  it  has  been  said,  were  found  in  woods, 
dumb,  hairy,  and  crawling  on  all-fours,  and  who  have  been 
considered  asspecimensof  man,  unaltered  by  civilisation,  in  a 
state  of  original  nature.  (See  the  histories  of  Peter  the  Wild 
Boy  and  others    in    Blumenbac;h*s  Beytrdge  zur  Natur- 

feschich te ;  Monboddo's  A ntient  Metaj^hysicSy  &c. )  1 1  is  suf- 
cient  to  say  that  in  the  very  few  cases  of  the  kind  for  which 
there  is  any  authority,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  they  were 
merely  idiotic  or  otherwise  deficient  children,  who  had  been 
lost  or  exposed  by  their  parents;  and  that  the  authors  who 
state  them  to  have  been  either  quadruped  or  hairy  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  But  while  this  class  of 
writers  has  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  man  to  the  station  of 
the  apes,  another  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  are 
some  of  the  monkey  tribe  who  are  habitually  biped.  The 
allusions  already  made  to  the  structure  of  their  skeleton 
(which  has  been  most  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
•  Zool.  Trans.'  vol.  i.)  will  have  rendered  this  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and  it  is  now  perfectly  certain,  from  repeated  ob- 
servation, that  the  gesture  of  even  those  orangs  who  are 
most  man-like  is  never  agile  or  easy  unless  they  employ  all 
their  limbs  to  support  them.  The  attempts  of  other  animals, 
as  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  who  are  taught  to  assume  the  erect 
posture,  are  even  more  constrained  than  those  of  the 
monkeys. 


Man  alone  is  two-handed.  '  That/  says  CuTicr  {Rtgnt 
Animal,  i.  78), '  which  constitutes  the  Aamf,  properly  lo 
called,  is  the  faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other 
fingers  to  seize  the  most  minute  objects,  a  fhculty  which  it 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  man,  in  vliom 
the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  employed 
in  prehension.'  Hands  thus  defined  occur  only  in  man  and 
in  monkeys ;  the  former  is  therefore  made  to  constitute  s 
separate  order,  *  Bimanous,'  and  the  latter  are  included  in  a 
second  order,  asquadrumanous.or  four-handed. 

Although  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  all  vertehrated  animals,  the  structure  of 
the  human  hand  is  so  much  more  complicated  than  t|iein, 
and  adapted  to  so  many  more  intricate  offices,  that  Sir  CL 
Bell  (Brid^ewater  Treatise^  p.  18)  has  said,  '  We  ought  to 
define  the  hand  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.'  lis  per- 
fection as  an  organ  of  prehension  is  ^ue  partly  to  its  ovu 
construction,  and  partly  to  the  form  of  the  parts  with  which 
it  is  connected,  for  '  the  whole  frame  must  conform  to  the 
hand,  and  act  with  reference  to  it.'  The  erect  attitude,  for 
example,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  that  w  hioh  is  natunl 
to  man,  is  necessary  to  its  full  action,  and  to  that  wide  rang^ 
of  motion  which  it  receives  from  the  arm,  and  which  is  &t 
main  object  in  the  construction  of  oM  the  parts  by  which  the 
hand  is  connected  with  the  trunk.  And  in  like  manner  it 
could  be  nroved  that  more  remotely  the  peculiarities  of  the 
organs  or  sensation,  of  digestion,  and  of  other  functions  ut 
adapted  to  the  hands. 

By  a  powerful  collar-bone,  which  keeps  the  shoulder  and 
arm  apart  from  the  chest,  man  obtains,  in  common  with  all 
the  animals  which  have  much  power  in  digging,  flying  or 
climbing,  as  moles,  bats,  squirrels,  &c^  a  powerful  latcni- 
and  inward  motion  of  the  arm,  and  a  wider  range  for  tctioa 
beyond  the  body.  His  scapula,  or  shoulder-bone,  is  stnog 
and  broad,  and  has  a  prominent  spine  and  acromion,  tt 
which  muscles  are  attacned,  while  its  glenoid  cavity,  being 
directed  outwards,  and  maintained  there  by  the  cla^ick, 
leaves  all  the  outward  motions  of  the  arm  perfectly  free 
from  hindrance.  In  the  same  decree  the  hemispherical 
head  of  the  humerus  loosely  adapted  to  the  shallow  glenoid 
cavity,  its  long  and  light  shaft,  and(  its  flattened  tuberoutioi 
all  combine  to  produce  a  freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper 
arm,  which,  were  it  used  as  an  organ  of  support,  could  not 
exist  without  danger  of  injury,  but  which  are  essential  t» 
the  wide  range  within  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  band 
should  act.  The  only  motions  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the 
upper  arm  are  those  of  flexion  and  extension ;  by  the  former 
the  hand  can  be  brought  within,  and  by  the  latter  carried 
beyond  the  range  of  motion  of  which  the  upper  arm  alone 
is  capable.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  itself  are  so  artieu* 
lated  that  one  may  rotate  on  the  other  in  any  position  ef 
the  arm ;  the  bone,  which  in  this  rotation  is  fixed,  beinf 
that  by  which  the  hinge-joint  of  the  elbow  is  formed,  while 
that  which  rolls  over  it  is  articulated  by  another  hinge-joint 
with  the  wrist  and  hand.  Thus  then  were  the  hand  itself 
powerless,  there  would  be  in  the  other  bones  and  joints  of 
the-up4)er  extremitv  provisions  for  moving  it  throueh  the 
greater  part  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arm,  for  bringing  it  to  any  point  in  that  sphere,  and 
for  moving  it  in  any  direction  at  that  point. 

The  perfection  of  the  structure  of  the  hand  itself  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  by  which  its 
superiority  over  the  hands  of  monkeys  (who  enjoy  a  free- 
dom of  m0tiou  of  the  arm  equal  to  that  which  man  pos- 
sesses) is  also  chiefly  produced.  From  its  size  and  strength 
the  thumb  of  the  human  hand  can  be  brought  into  exact 
and  powerful  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingen» 
whicn  are  all  morcovec,  separately  moveable,  and  can  each 
in  its  turn,  or  altogether,  be  employed  in  association  with 
the  thumb.  The  least  consideration  will  show  how  numer- 
ous arc  the  actions  in  which  this  easy  and  exact  oppositiaa 
of  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  of  one  or  more  fingers,  if  not 
necessaiy,  is  at  least  essential  to  dexterity.  In  those  monkeys 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  man  the  thumb  is  so  short 
and  weak,  and  the  fingers  so  long  and  slender,  that  their 
tips  can  scarcely  be  brought  in. opposition,  and  can  never  bt 
opposed  in  near  contact  with  each  other  with  any  degree  of 
force.  Hence  though  admirably  adapted  for  clinging  round 
bodies  of  a  certain  size,  as  the  small  branches  of  trees,  &c^ 
they  can  neither  seize  very  mmute  objects,  nor  support 
large  ones ;  but  the  hand  of  man  is  adapted  for  all  tbeM 
and  many  other  purposes. 

It  is  a  great  pecuharity  of  man  that  his  bands  and  kti 
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are  so  different  from  each  other;  and  in  man  alone  their 
US08  are  totally  different  In  the  monkeys  all  the  extre- 
mities arc  alike  formed  to  he  organs  of  prehension ;  in  the 
carnivora  all  are  alike  organs  of  prehension  and  support ;  in 
the  hoofed  animals  all  are  organs  of  support  alone;  in  man 
the  anterior  or  upper  extremities  are  entirely  for  prehension, 
the  posterior,  or  lower,  entirely  for  support.  M.  Bury  do 
St  Vincent  (art.  *  Orang,'  Diet  CI.  d* Hint,  Nat.)  indeed 
thinks  that  the  absence  oV  a  prehensile  power  in  the  human 
foot  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  position  of  the  great  toe  may 
be  ohan^cd  so  as  to  convert  the  foot  of  man  into  a  han(i, 
like  that  of  the  monkey.  He  says  there  are  peasants  in  the 
Landcs  of  Aquilaine  who  are  termed  resiniers,  from  col- 
lecting the  resin  of  the  Pinus  maritima^  who  acquire  a 
power  of  opposing  the  great  toe  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb ; 
Dut  it  would  surely  be  as  incorrect  to  deduce  from 
the  inatsmccs  of  rarely  acquired  |)ower  in  these  peasants,  or 
in  those  who  are  born  without  hands,  and  can  write  or  work 
vitli  their  toes,  tliat  the  human  foot  is  naturally  an  organ 
of  prehension,  as  it  would  to  assume  that  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  bear  is  erect,  because  a  few  of  his  species  have  been 
tau£^ht  to  assume  such  a  position  for  a  short  time.  Besides, 
in  those  who  have  been  born  without  hands,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  their  feet,  the  prehension  of  small 
bodies  has  been  elfceled  not  by  opposing  the  great  toe  to 
the  others,  but  by  Hexing  its  phalanges  firmly  against  its 
ball. 

With  one  exception  (in  the  fossil  genus  Anoplotherium) 
xnan  is  distingniMhcd  from  all  other  animals  by  the  equality 
in  length  of  all  his  teeth,  and  by  the  equally  close  approx- 
imation of  them  all  in  each  jaw.  Even  the  most  antbropo- 
morphous  ai)es  (as  the  chimpanzee  and  orang-outan)  have 
the  canine  teeth  longer  than  the  others,  and  an  interval  in 
tbe  line  of  teeth  in  each  side  of  each  jaw,  to  receive  the 
eanine  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw.  The  vertical  position  of 
the  human  teeth,  on  which  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  human  face,  the  prominent  chin,  depends, 
ia  also  quite  peculiar,  and  is  intimately  connected  both  with 
his  erect  altitude,  and  with  the  perfection  of  his  hands,  by 
which  the  divided  foo*!  is  con\eyed  to  the  mouth.  The  in- 
termaxillary bones,  in  wliicli  the  upper  incisor  teeth  are 
developed,  have  oficn  been  described  as  absent  in  man 
alone;  but  in  fact  they  are  only  united  to  tbe  upper  maxil- 
lary bones  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  human 
Ibelus.  The  extent'of  the  palatine  portions  of  these  bones 
ia  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  foramina  inri.<iva,  which 
ill  man  are  united  into  one  hole,  which  is  much  nearer  to 
the  incisor  teeth  (ban  in  any  quadrumanous  animal. 

The  smoothness  of  his  skin  and  the  entire  deficiency  of 
all  natural  arms  either  of  attack  or  of  defence  are  other  pe- 
culiarities of  tbe  human  race.  The  face  and  body  of  the 
most  delicate  female  are  indeed  covered  with  hair,  and 
therefore  man  must  be  rc^jarded  as  a  hairy  animal ;  but 
there  is  suflicient  dilTerenco  oetween  tbe  fine  colourless  and 
dowuy  hair  with  which  the  human  body  generally  is  beset, 
and  the  long  silky  or  wooHy  hair  with  which  even  the 
amoothest  apes  are  covered,  to  adopt  this  as  an  additional 
apecific  character  of  mankind.  Some  parts  of  the  human 
body,  on  tbe  other  hand,  arc  even  more  hairy  than  those  of 
oiher  animals,  as  the  scalp,  axilla?,  &c.  In  his  naturally 
unarmed  condition,  destitute  of  either  projecting  teeth  or 
atrong  claws,  covered  neither  with  hard  scales,  nor  with 
brihtles,  nor  with  a  thick  hide,  and  surpassed  in  speed  by 
many  of  his  more  powerful  antagonists,  man's  condition 
would  seem  most  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
animal ;  for  on  all  the  rest  of  those  to  whom  she  has  denied 
the  weaixins  of  attack,  nature  has  bestowed  the  means 
cither  of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  llight.  But  man, 
bv  his  superior  reason,  has  .subdued  all  other  animals. 
Ills  intellect  can  scarcely  suggest  the  mechanism  which 
Lis  hands  cannot  frame;  and  he  has  made  for  himself  arms 
more  powerful  and  destructive  than  any  other  creature 
wields ;  he  has  clothed  himself  in  armour  and  built  walls  of 
defence  with  which  he  can  defy  the  attacks  of  any  but  his 
fellow-men.  Naturally  unarmed,  man  has  conquered  the 
whole  armed  creation;  some  he  has  driven  from  their 
abodes,  and  almost  exterminated ;  others  he  has  forced  to 
share  his  labour;  and  others  he  uses  for  his  food,  his  cloth- 
iofl^or  his  pleasure. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  human  structure  which  it  is 
now  necessary  to  notice  is  the  brain,  whose  size  in  propor- 
.tion  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  far  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  animal.    This  may  be  at  once  seen  by  ob8er\'ing 


the  proportion  which  the  cranium,  or  rather  the  cavity 
containing  the  brain,  and  the  face,  bear  to  each  other.  In 
many  cases  also  it  may  be  estimated  by  what  is  called  the 
facial  angle  of  Camper,  which  is  found  by  drawing  a  line 
ftom  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  observing  tbe  angle  which  it  forms 
with  another  line  drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  or  (the  head  being  held  in 
a  vertical  position)  with  a  horizontal  line.  In  man  the 
facial  angle  is  in  the  average  of  Europeans  80^;  in  some 
children  it  is  a  right  angle,  but  in  s<jme  negroes  is 
not  moi-e  than  70^.  In  the  adult  chimpanzee  (which  ap- 
proaches in  this  respect  nearest  to  man)  the  facial  angle  is 
only  36°,  and  in  tbe  orang  or  satyr  30^  (Owen.*  in  Zool. 
Traru,)  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less,  except  when  it  is 
increased  by  the  prominence  of  lai-ge  frontal  sinuses,  or  by 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the  jaws.  In  regard  to  its 
structure  the  human  brain  exceeds  all  others  in  tbe  deve- 
lopment of  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  number  and 
development  of  parts,  in  the  depth  and  number  of  its  con- 
volutions, and  in  the  quantity  of  its  medullary  matter  in 
proportion  to  the  cortical. 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  IxKly  there  are  peculiarities 
not  less  marked  than  those  in  its  structure.  Perhaps  tbe 
most  characteristic  is  the  ability  which  man  enjoys  of  living 
on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  of  thriving  alike  in 
either  extreme  of  natural  temperature.  Thus  the  Green- 
landers  and  Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70*'  and  SO*' 
of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of  Africa  and  the  red 
man  of  America  live  under  the  equator.  But  even  Euro- 
peans, accustomed  to  a  temperate  climate,  can  bear  either 
of  these  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  as  has  been  sufiiciently 
proved  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  those  who  have 
gone  on  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  obliged  to  winter 
in  high  northern  latitudes;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
slight  degree  in  which  European  vei tiers  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temjierature. 

Man  subsists  with  equal  facility  under  various  decrees  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  valleys,  and  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  South  America,  some  of  which  are  10,000  feet 
high,  are  both  inhabited  by  man,  the  barometer  standing 
in  the  one  at  30,  and  in  the  other  at  only  '20  inche^i.  Con- 
damine  and  Bouguer,  with  their  attendants,  lived  for  three 
weeks  at  a  height  of  14,600  French  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  16}  inches,  and  the 
atmospheric  ])ressure  was  therefore  only  a  little  more  than 
half  tliat  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

In  adaptation  with  his  ability  to  inhabit  almost  every 
climate,  man  can  subsist  on  the  most  varied  food.  In  the 
northern  re<;ions,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  vei^etables  of  any 
kind  can  be  procured  only  in  the  smallest  quantity,  the 
Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes  subsist  as  well  on  animal  food 
alone  as  the  Eurojiean  does  on  the  most  carefully  mixed 
diet  ;t  and  on  the  other  hand  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
zone  is  not  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily  subsistence  on 
the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam,  rice,  and  other  tUrinaceuus  and 
acid  vegetables.  In  the  temperate  climates,  where  animal 
and  vegetable  food  can  be  procured  with  equal  facility,  man 
is  truly  omnivorous ;  towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish 
becomes  more  exclusively  his  diet ;  and  towards  the  equa- 
tor his  food  is  chiotly  comi)osed  of  vegetables:  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  each  case  that  food  which  is  most  univer- 
sally adonted  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  health 
of  the  iniiabitants. 

Thus  then,  in  his  comparatively  complete  independence 
of  the  variations  of  external  circumstances,  man  stands 
alone.  It  is  singular  that  the  animals  who  approach  most 
nearly  to  him  in  structure  should  be  amongst  those  who,  in 
this  respect  of  geographical  distribution,  differ  most  widely 
from  him.  The  chimpanzee  and  orang-outan,  for  example, 
are  confined  to  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  a  few  other  parts  of  Africa ;  and  even 
in  their  native  countries  they  occur  in  but  small  numbers. 
The  difficulty  too  of  removing  them  to  colder  climates,  and 
of  preserving  their  lives  there,  even  with  all  the  advantages 
which  human  art  can  suggest,  is  immense,  and  after  a  few 
months  they  become  diseased  and  die.     Hence  we  may 

•  Mr.  Owen  lias  shown  tlmt  the  measurement-*  which  uppearefl  to  prove  jk 
ffrrntcr  nnrportionate  devcloiiment  of  the  brain  in  thosL*  iinimuU  were  made 
un  the  «kull«  of  ymiuii  indivul'irtl:. 

+  Tlie  white  mi*n  who  Imp  «hi'  hiMvrr  an-l  hnut  the  huflTalo,  in  the  rcijioni 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  nnd  tiie  Cohimbia  river,  often  live  for  many  mouth* 
on  the  fleeli  of  aiibnalaoaly. 
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conclude  that  although  he  receives  much  aid  in  supporting 
the  extremes  of  ch'mate  from  the  various  means  of  defence 
vrixh  which  his  arts  have  supplied  him,  there  is  yet  a 
strength  and  pliancy  of  frame  in  man  which  peculiarly 
lit  him,  and  him  alone,  for  universal  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Man  is  further  remarkable  for  his  slow  growth,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  remains  in  a  state  of 
helpless  infancy  and  of  youth,  llie  process  of  ossification, 
ana  the  closure  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  completed 
later  in  him  than  in  any  other  animal ;  he  is  unable  to  seek 
his  own  food  for  at  least  the  three  first  years  of  his  life, 
and  does  not  attain  to  the  adult  period  or  to  his  full  stature 
till  ho  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  The  length  of 
time  to  which  his  lite  may  be  prolonged  is  however  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  animal,  and  is  especially 
interesting  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  in  manv 
respects  resemble  him.  The  greatest  longevity  to  which 
the  orangs  attain  is  about  thirty  years,  while  in  all  nations 
of  men  instances  occur  of  life  being  prolonged  to  upwards 
of  100  years. 

However  widely  man  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
animals  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  structure  and  economy 
already  detailed,  yet  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Prichard 
{Researches,  ^-c./i.  170)  that  'The  sentiments,  feelings, 
sympathies,  internal  consciousness,  and  mind,  and  the 
habitudes  of  life  and  action  thence  resulting,  are  the  real 
and  essential  characteristics  of  humanity.*  llie  difference 
in  these  respects  between  man  and  all  other  animals  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
highest  moral  endowments  of  animals  are  shown  in  their 
attachment  to  their  offspring ;  but  this  ceases  when  the 
period  of  helplessness  is  past,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
attachment  between  individuals,  except  in  the  associated 
labours  of  some  species,  and  the  consentaneous  actions  of 
the  male  and  female  for  the  safety  of  the  offspring.  The 
arts  of  which  animals  are  capable  are  limited  and  peculiar 
to  each  species ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a 
power  of  mvention,  or  of  construction  for  any  purpose  be- 
yond that  to  which  the  original  and  instinctive  powers  are 
adapted.  Among  the  monkeys  the  adults  exercise  authority 
over  the  young,  and,  it  is  said,  maintain  it  even  by  chastise- 
ment; but  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  stronger  species 
has  exercised  authority  over  the  weaker,  or  brought  it  into 
a  state  of  servitude.  Even  when  made  the  associates  of 
man,  and  instructed  by  him,  how  little  have  animals  learned : 
a  few  unmeaning  tricks  unwillingly  performed,  a  few  words 
uttered  and.  constantly  repeated,  without  choice  or  a  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  and  sullen  passive  submission, 
are  in  general  the  best  results  that  can  be  fbund.  There 
is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  history  of  animals  that  any  species 
or  individual  has  ever  made  an  advance  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition ;  whether  solitary  or 
.iving  in  herds,  the  habits  of  all  remain  the  same ;  all  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  and 
dii^posi lions,  ana  each  is  in  mental  power  the  same  through- 
out his  life. 

Contrast  with  these  the  progress  of  man.  In  his  origin 
weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he  has  not  only  obtained 
dominion  over  all  the  animate  creation,  but  the  very  ele- 
ments are  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  has 
built  his  houses,  and  constructed  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments of  art;  he  uses  the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and 
to  prepare  his  food;  and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit  him, 
he  employs  fire  and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it.  By 
artificial  light  he  has  prevented  the  inconveniences  of  dark- 
ness; he  has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced 
deserts,  marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear  his  food ;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
till  he  has  discovered  from  them  the  size  and  form  of  the 
earth  that  he  himself  inhabits. 

In  intimate  connection  with  his  exalted  mental  endow- 
ments is  man's  peculiar  possession  of  language.  Other 
animals  are  naturally  speechless,  not  from  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  their  organs  (for  man  can  teach  some 
of  them  to  imitate  him),  but  fh)m  their  inability  to  form 
those  associations  of  ideas  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 
struction and  utterance  of  words. 

The  peculiarities  above  described  will  probably  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  of  man  as  a  distinct 
species  from  all  others  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  these 
respects  indeed  the  difference  between  the  lowest  man  and 
any  animal  is  &r  greater  than  tha  change  which  any  species 


can  be  proved  or  supposed  to  have  under^ne  in  any  period 
of  time,  and  under  however  varied  circumstances ;  so  that 
if  degrees  of  difference  of  this  kind  could  be  measured,  there 
would  probably  be  as  much  justice  as  convenience  in  tht 
classifications  of  those  naturalists  who  have  separated  man 
from  other  animals  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  by 
constituting  of  the  single  species  a  separate  genus  and 
order. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  variations  to 
which  the  general  characteristics  of  the  human  race  are 
subject. 

Varieties  in  form  are  of  course  chiefly  referrible  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  structure  and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  and  we  find  the  most  marked  characters  of  the 
different  races  in  the  varied  forms  of  the  skull.  Dr.  Prichard 
{Researches,  i.,  281)  refers  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
skull  to  three  principal  divisions:— 1st.  The  symmetrical 
or  oval  form,  in  which  are  included  all  those  of  the  Indo* 
Atlantic,  or  Iranian  nations,  comprising  the  countries  firoa 
the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  includii^ 
the  whole  of  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  as  well  as  Persia 
and  Arabia ;  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic,  including  the  north  of  Africa  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  In  this  variety  the  head  is  rounder  than  in  the 
others,  the  forehead  is  more  expanded,  and  the  upper  jai- 
bones  and  zygomatic  arches  are  so  formed  as  to  give  the 
face  an  oval  shape,  while  it  is  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the 
forehead  and  cheek-bones,  and  does  not  project  towaxds  the 
lower  part.  The  cheek-bones  neither  project  outwards  and 
laterally,  nor  forwards.  The  alveolar  process  of  the  appef 
jaw  is  well  rounded  and  slightly  curved  vertically,  so  that 
the  teeth  arc  almost  exactly  perpendicular.  2iid.  The 
narrow  and  elongated,  or  prognathous  skull,  which  is  kmi 
in  the  Negroes,  the  Papuas,  Alfourous,  New  Zealandcrit 
Australians,  and  other  neighbouring  oceanic  nations,  aai 
of  which  the  most  marked  specimens  occur  in  the  negna 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  chief  character  of  these  sknlli  ii 
that  they  give  the  idea  of  lateral  compression  and  elonga* 
tion.  The  cheek-bones  project  forward  and  not  outwi 
The  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  and  projects  forwards,  girine 
to  the  alveolar  ridge  and  the  teeth  a  similar  projection*  and 
thus  diminishing  the  facial  angle.  3rd.  The  broad  ani 
square-faced,  or  pyramidal  skull,  which  is  that  of  the  Ti* 
ranian,or  northern  Asiatic  nations,  Samoiedes,  Yukagcf^ 
Koriacs,  Tschuktschi,  Kamtchadales,  Tungusians,  Chineai 
Indo-Chinese,  Tangutians  and  Japanese,  part  of  tbeTaifr 
race,  and  of  the  Finnish  nations  of  Europe,  the  £<QB* 
maux,  the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  the  Hottentots.  Tbi 
Mongols  afford  a  good  snecimen  of  this  form,  and  thi 
Esquimaux  an  exaggerated  one.  Its  most  striking  cham* 
ter  is  the  lateral  or  outward  projection  of  the  xygDmata,n 
that  lines  drawn  from  each,  touching  the  sides  of  tba 
frontal  bone,  will  meet  only  a  little  above  the  apex  of  tin 
forehead.  The  cheek-bones  project  from  under  the  middle 
of  the  orbit,  and  turn  backwards  in  a  large  arch  or  segment 
of  a  circle.  The  orbits  are  large  and  deep;  the  upper  pit 
of  the  face  remarkably  plane  and  Hat ;  and  the  nasal-boKi> 
as  well  as  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  nearly  on  ihi 
same  plane  with  the  cheek-bones. 

The  varieties  of  features  dependent  on  the  diffgpsncesia 
the  form  of  the  frame- work  just  described  will  be  at  onet 
evident.  The  first  variety  is  distinguished  by  ^fi  evennai 
and  regularity  of  features,  an  absence  of  any  excessive  pro- 
minence of  one  part  in  proportion  to  the  other,  d  smoothaod 
gently-rounded  cheek,  compressed  and  small  lips,  a  fyll 
and  prominent  chin,  and  the  whole  face  of  a  tMcrably  re- 
gular oval  form.  It  is  probable  that  among  Europctn 
nations  the  Greeks  have  displayed  the  greatest  perfeciioo 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  at  least  according  to  the  Eurtipeaa 
standard  of  perfection.  Bluraenbach  has  described  a 
Greek  skull  in  his  collection,  which,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
form,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  finest  works  of  Gr^iaa 
sculpture,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  latter  were  actual 
copies  of  nature,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ideal  coai- 
positions,  intended  to  give  the  expression  of  exalted  in- 
tellect or  of  dignity.  The  same  author  describes  also  the 
skull  of  a  Greorgian  woman,  equally  remarkable  for  iU 
elegance  and  symmetry,  and  says  that  its  form  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  the  head  of  a  marble  statue  of  a  nymph 
in  the  Townley  Collection. 

The  features  corresponding  with  the  narrow  elongated 
skull  are  distinguished  by  the  prominence  of  the  javB» 
4om  which  they  acquire  a  peculiarly  ferocious  apd  aai* 
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llial  character.  The  compressed,  narrow,  and  retreating 
ibreheafl ;  the  scarcely  prominent  nose,  with  its  wide  ex- 
panded nostrils ;  the  thick  protruding  lips,  and  the  retreat- 
ing chin ;  the  projecting  cheeks,  and  the  heavy  jaws,  com- 
bine to  add  to  the  characteristics  which  approximate,  though 
they  do  not  identify,  the  form  of  the  negro  with  that  of 
animals. 

The  features  of  the  third  variety  differ  scarcely  less  from 
the  European  than  those  of  the  negro,  hut  in  a  different  di- 
rection. Instead  of  the  long  and  prominent  face,  we  here 
find  a  face  which  is  hroadest  transversely  from  one  cheek-bone 
to  the  other :  and  which,  as  it  gradually  narrows,  both  above 
tnd  below,  acquires  somewhat  of  a  lozenge- shape.  The  nose 
is  ilat,  the  space  between  the  eyes  generally  ciepressed,  and 
Ibc  eyes  themselves  most  frequently  placed  obliquely,  with 
flieir  internal  angles  descending  towards  the  nose,  rounded 
and  open ;  the  lips  large,  but  not  so  prominent  as  those  of 
the  negro ;  the  chin  short,  but  not  retreating  under  the 
lips. 

^  But  these  varieties  are  not  separated  by  very  definite 
limits.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  negroes  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  European  character  of  their  fea- 
lares ;  and  daily  observation  shows  Europeans  who,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  skull,  the  lowness  of  the  forehead,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  jaws,  closely  approximate  to  the 
negro ;  while  others  in  their  features  resemble  the  broad 
and  flat-faced  Tartars  or  Chinese.  Within  each  of  those 
varieties  moreover  are  included  numerous  smaller  divisions, 
vhtch  are  certainly,  though  less  prominently,  distinct  in 
thmr  features.  The  varieties  of  national  appearance  between 
the  Scotch,  English,  French,  and  Germans,  for  example, 
ate  in  general  distinguishable,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  their  differences.  Similar  subdivisions  of  cha- 
racter exist  among  all  the  varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals between  the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which  the  Esquimaux 
and  negro  might  occupy  the  extremities,  and  the  European 
the  middle  place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features  of 
the  one,  ana  the  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  skull 
and  face  of  the  other. 

Differences  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  (on  which  depend 
mne  important  differences  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body)  have  been  often  supposed  characteristic  of  different 
racfes  of  men.  But  from  an  extended  series  of  obsenations 
by  Professor  Weber,  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  every 
form  of  the  pelvis  which  deviates  from  the  ordinary  type. 
In  whatever  race  it  may  most  frequently  occur,  finds  its 
analogues  in  other  races.  He  has  arranged  the  various 
■liapes  of  the  human  pelvis  in  four  classes,  the  oval,  the 
round,  the  square,  and  the  cuneiform  or  oblong ;  and  he 
ihows  that  although  the  first  is  the  most  general  form  in 
Buropeans,  the  second  in  the  Americans,  the  third  in  the 
Mongolians,  and  the  last  in  the  Africans,  yet  that  specimens 
of  each  kind  may  be  found  in  all  the  different  races. 

The  chest  of  the  negro  is  somewhat  more  expanded  than 
that  of  the  European,  the  sternum  more  arched,  the  ribs 
larger  and  more  roundly  curved.  In  general  also  the 
negro's  fore-arm,  measured  in  proportion  to  his  upper  arm 
■nd  to  the  height  of  the  body,  is  longer  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  knees  of  negroes  often  appear  to  Europeans 
BiiiBhapcn,  the  bones  of  the  leg  bending  out  from  beneath 
Qiem,  and  the  feet  turned  outwards  in  the  manner  com- 
Bonly  called  splay-footed.  The  tibia  and  fibula  also  are 
vatber  more  convex  than  in  Europeans;  the  feet  are  flat, 
■nd  the  OS  calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  nearly  in  a 
■tiaight  line  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus;  and  the  gastro- 
enemii  muscles  have  the  greater  part  of  their  mass  high  up 
In  the  legs,  so  that  the  calves  seem  to  encroach  upon  the 
bams.  The  hands  arc  generally  narrow ;  the  fingers  long 
and  very  flexible. 

It  is  from  these  modifications  which  the  neero  presents, 
■nd  taking  extreme  cases  of  each  peculiarity,  that  there  has 
appeared  some  ground  for  supposing  the  negro  to  form  a 

Snade  intermediate  between  the  European  and  the  monkey. 
ut  there  is  no  character  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  negro  and  the  highest  ape  is  not  many  times  greater 
than  that  between  the  same  negro  and  the  highest  European ; 
and  in  all  the  important  points  of  structure  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  differences  which  the  negro  presents 
are  but  slight.  The  length  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  some- 
what more  backward  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
decrease  of  the  facial  angle,  and  the  projection  of  the  teeth, 
depend  almost  entirely  or  the  prominence  of  the  alveolar 
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process  of  the  upper  jaw;  and  if  a  slight  allowance  be 
made  for  it,  the  negro  in  these  points  resembles  the  Euro- 
pean. So  also,  in  the  prominence  of  his  two  ossa  nasi* 
.the  position  of  the  cranium  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  the  equal  length  and  approximation  of  all  his  teeth, 
the  full  development  of  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in  all  apes,  and  numer- 
ous other  essential  characteristics,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  races.  At  the  same  time  therefore  that  it  is 
allowed  that  the  characters  of  form  which  the  lowest  class 
of  negroes  presents  are  more  like  those  of  the  monkey  than 
those  of  the  European  are,  it  is  certain  that  the  approxima- 
tion is  but  slight,  and  that  a  vast  space  is  still  left  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  coinciaes  with  this  degradation 
of  form  a  very  low  degree  of  intellectual  development,  but 
it  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Hottentots 
and  many  of  the  third  variety,  who  in  some  respects,  as  the 
breadth  of  the  skull  and  face,  are  even  more  distantly 
removed  from  the  monkeys  than  Europeans  are. 

Considerable  differences  occur  in  the  general  stature  of 
the  several  races  of  mankind.  In  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe  the  general  height  varies  from  44  to  6  feet ;  the 
instances  in  which  individuals  have  fallen  far  short  or  have 
much  exceeded  this  standard  are  too  exceptional  to  be  taken 
into  a  general  account.  [Dwarf  ;  Giant.]  Among  the 
native  inhabitants  of  America  great  varieties  occur.  The 
Peruvians,  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  of  Nootka 
Sound,  the  Escjuimaux,  and  the  Chaymas  are  idl  described 
as  very  diminutive ;  while  the  Payaguas,  Caribees,  Cherokees, 
and  the  nativesof  the  regions  immediately  north  of  Canada  are 
said  to  be  generally  much  above  the  standard  of  Europeans. 
The  heightof  the  Patagonians  also,  though  often  exaggerated, 
is  yet  remarkable  ;  the  most  authentic  accounts  agree  that 
they  commonly  attain  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  that  they 
not  unfrequently  surpass  it.  The  standard  of  height  among 
the  Africans  appears  about  the  same  as  that  of  Europeans. 
The  Hottentots  are  below  the  general  size,  and  the  Bush- 
men still  more  so,  for  among  .hem  4}  feet  is  said  to  be  the 
average  heieht  of  the  men,  and  4  feet  that  of  the  women.  The 
Caffres  on  the  contrary,  the  neighbouring  tribe  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, are  distinguished  for  their  height  and  strength. 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  the  Laplanders  and 
Samoiedes  in  Europe  are  generally  shorter  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  warmer  climates,  but  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
who  ill  other  respects  much  lesemble  them,  are  of  about  the 
same  stature  as  the  rest  of  the  Europeans. 

With  these  varieties  in  stature  it  is  interestinff  to  compare 
the  amounts  of  physical  power  possessed  by  different  na- 
tions. The  result  of  all  observation  has  been  the  exact 
contrary  of  popular  belief,  which  ascribes  a  decrease  of  phy- 
sical strength  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  intellectual 
power  acquired  by  civilization.  The  Spaniards  in  their  firat 
intercourse  with  America  found  the  natives  in  general  much 
weaker  than  themselves ;  and  the  inability  of  the  natives  to 
sustain  the  severe  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  African  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  eaual  to  three  or 
four  Indians.  Heame  and  others  have  round  the  same 
feebleness  in  the  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  Pallas  in  the  Buriats.  But  the 
most  exact  observations  were  made  by  Peron  with  the  dyna- 
mometer upon  12  natives  of  Van  I>ieman's  Land,  17  of 
New  Holland,  56  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  17  Frenchmen 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  14  Englishmen  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  mean  results  were  as 
follows : — 


Strength 

strength 

of  the  Amu. 

of  the  Luiai. 

Kilogrammes, 

Kilograomee. 

Van  Dieman*8  Land    • 

.      60-6 

New  Holland   .     .     . 

.      50-8       . 

.       10-2 

Timor 

.     58-7      . 

.        11-6 

France 

.     69-2       . 

.       15-2 

England      •     •     •     . 

.     71-4      . 

•       16*3 

The  substance  on  which  the  varieties  of  colour  in  the 
human  race  depend,  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  soft  and  most 
internal  layers  of  the  cuticle ;  the  true  skin  (cutis,  derma), 
is  similar  in  all  nations,  and  the  outer  hardened  layers  of 
the  cuticle  have  only  a  light  tinge  of  the  colour  of  those 
beneath  them,  which  constitute  what  is  often  called  the  rele 
mucosum.  [Cuticle;  Skin.]  The  human  complexion 
depends  in  part  on  the  condition  of  the  cutis  and  its  vessels, 
and  in  part  on  that  of  the  cuticle.  In  white  nations,  accord- 
ing to  the  fulness  or  comparative  emptiness  of  the  blood  • 
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vessels  of  the  skin,  wc  find  all  the  gradations  of  complexion, 
from  the  deep  ruddiness  of  full  health,  to  the  blanched 
pallor  of  sickness;  and  in  negroes,  the  same  changes  are 
indicated  by  a  greater  intensity  of  the  blackness  and  by  a 
dull  leaden  hue.  These  differences  however  chiclly  charac- 
terise individuals  ;  the  national  variations  depend  rather  on 
the  cuticle.  A  thick  and  opaque  though  colourless  cuticle, 
obscuring  the  blood  of  the  cutis,  assists  greatly  in  giving 
that  deadness  of  hue  and  phlegmatic  aspect  which  distin- 
guishes some  Europeans  from  others  who  with  a  thinner 
and  more  translucent  epidermis  are  marked  by  a  florid 
ruddy  complexion.  As  the  cuticle  becomes  darker  in  colour, 
it  obscures  more  completely  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the 
subjacent  tissue,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  nations  of  light 
complexion  that  sudden  blushing  or  paleness  is  at  once 
perceptible. 

With  the  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  there  gene- 
rally coincide  analogous  diflferences  in  the  hair  and  eyes. 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  colouring  matter  is  the  same 
in  all ;  being  combined  in  the  cuticle  with  its  peculiar  cells 
and  scales,  in  the  hair  with  a  homy  substance,  and  in  the 
choroid  membrane  and  uvea  with  their  minute  roundish 
particles. 

Dr.  Prichard  refers  all  the  differences  of  complexion  in 
man  to  three  principal  varietie.  ' — 1.  The  Melanocomous, 
or  black-haired,  which  is  the  complexion  generally  prevalent, 
except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
eoincident  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  deep  black,  as  in 
some  Africans,  to  a  much  lighter  or  more  dilute  shade.  In 
the  copper-coloured  nations  of  America  and  Africa  the  dusky 
hue  is  combined  with  red,  while  in  the  olive-coloured  races 
of  Asia  it  is  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  intensity  of 
colour  there  is  every  shade  from  the  black  of  the  Senegal 
negro  to  the  light  olive  of  the  northern  Hindus,  and  from 
the  latter  there  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among 
the  Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  to  the  complexion  of  the 
swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of  black-haired  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral. 2.  The  Leucous,  or  Albino  variety,  examples  of  which 
occur  in  all  countries  [Albino],  but  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently in  hot  climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle,  hair,  and 
eyes;  hence  their  skin  is  of  a  milk-white  or  pinkish-hue, 
the  hair  silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish,  the  iris  rosy  and 
the  pupil  intensely  red.  3.  The  Xanthous,  or  yellow-haired 
variety,  which  includes  all  those  individuals  who  have  light- 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  fair,  acquiring  on  exposure  to  heat  and  light  not 
a  brown  hue,  but  more  or  less  of  a  red  tint.  The  eyes  are 
light  coloured.  This  is  the  variety  most  prevalent  in  the 
temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  climate 
seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  body  con- 
nected with  it  This  variety  may  spring  up  in  any  black- 
haired  tribe;  as  it  has  in  the  Jews,  who,  though  generally 
black  haired,  present  many  examples  of  the  light  fair  com- 
plexion and  reddish  hair.  Dr.  Prichard  also  adduces  (Be- 
9earche9,  &c.,  i.  228)  ample  evidence  that  instances  of  this 
variety  occur  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Rus- 
sians, Laplanders,  Tartars,  and  other  Melanocomous  races 
of  the  least  swarthy  shade,  but  among  the  Egyptians,  Afri- 
can negroes,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The  majority 
of  these  last  cases  have  been  confounded,  under  the  term 
of  white  negroes,  with  the  real  Albinos ;  but  they  differ 
from  them  in  the  more  ruddy  hue  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
of  the  iris,  the  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  the  Haxen  or  red 
colour  of  the  hair. 

Other  varieties  besides  those  of  colour  occur  in  the  skin 
and  its  appendages.  The  skin  of  many  tribes  of  negroes  is 
peculiarly  sleek  and  oily,  from  the  abundance  of  sebaceous 
and  perspiratory  secretion.  From  many  also  there  is 
emitted  a  pecuharly  strong  odour,  and  Humboldt  says  that 
the  Peruvians  can  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone  distinguish 
the  European,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  negro.  The 
cuticle  of  the  dark  tribes  is  thicker  and  coarser  than  that  of 
"White  nations,  and,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  separating 
the  latter  into  two  layers,  it  has  been  imagined  that  there 
is  no  rete  mucosum,  or  soft  cuticle,  in  Europeans.  The 
hair  also  varies  almost  as  much  in  its  texture  as  in  its 
colour.  Its  chief  varieties  are  observed  in  the  copious,  long, 
■oft,  and  more  or  less  curly  hair  of  various  colours  in  the 
European ;  the  strong,  straight,  and  scanty  hair  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders ;  and  the  black,  fine,  wiry,  cri^p  hair  of  the 
negro.  A  verv  general  characteristic  of  tho  darker-coloured 
natioDf  is  eitaer  an  entire  want  of  beaid«  or  a  very  scanty 


one  developed  later  in  life  than  in  the  white  xaeet.  Mr. 
Lawrence  (Lectures,  272)  has  adduced  proofe  of  this  in  tlie 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malava,  South  Set  U- 
lundcrs,  negroes,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and  Soaih 
America ;  but  the  fact  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  tW 
practice,  which  is  generally  prevalent  among  these  iittioii% 
of  extirpating  the  little  hair  which  they  have. 

In  the  performance  of  the  several  functions  of  the  eco- 
nomy, it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  fixed  difference  ex- 
ists in  the  several  races  of  men,  except  in  cases  in  vtoeh 
the  variation  is  due  to  the  difference  of  climate,  and  oran 
alike  in  all  races  when  subjected  to  the  same  inttueneet 
In  physical  endowments  also,  however  great  may  be  tks 
distance  between  the  degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  cfe- 
yation  possessed  by  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations,  yet  then 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all  there  may  be  tnorf 
the  same  mental  endowments,  similar  natural  prejudices  tad 
impressions,  the  same  consciousness,  sentiments,  symptthie^ 
propensities,  in  short  a  common  physical  nature,  orteQ» 
mon  mind.    {See  Frichsitd's  Researches.} 

This  accordance  in  the  physiological  and  psycfaieri 
properties  of  all  nations  affords  one  of  the  stroogot 
possible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  whole  human  net  \ 
being  but  one  species ;  for,  as  Dr.  t^richard  obsen*es,  *  tbe 
physiological  characters  of  race  are  liable  to  few  and  UDi»  \ 
portant  variations;*  and  therefore  when  we  find  ihMt  iu  i 
number  of  individuals  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  thi 
globe  no  other  differences  occur,  either  in  the  avenge  lengtk 
of  life,  or  the  extreme  length  occasionally  attained,  in  tbi 
periods  of  gestation,  of  infancy,  of  puberty,  and  of  oth« 
changes  in  the  economy,  or  in  tbe  habits,  instincts,  ift^ 
tions,  and  intellectual  faculties,  than  may  be  fairly  attribotid 
to  the  diflferences  of  external  circumstances,  it  may  be  al 
once  concluded  that  they  are  all  members  of  the  mm 
family,  and  the  offspring  of  one  common  stock.  This  srgi* 
mcnt  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  in  many  animaUif 
which  from  their  forms  alone  it  might  he  difficult  to  det«- 
mine  whether  they  belonged  to  the  same  or  different  specks, 
a  diversitv  occurs  in  their  physiological  characters.  Thos  tbe 
wolf  and  dog,  though  in  many  other  respects  closely  resembling 
each  other,  differ  in  the  period  of  gestation,  the  she-wolf  car- 
rying her  young  ninety  days,  and  the  bitch  (of  whatever  vtrietr) 
only  sixty-two  or  sixty-three.  In  like  manner  the  dogs 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  wolf  in  his  inclination,  vbdi 
is  everywhere  observable,  to  associate  with  man ;  and  thefai, 
from  both  the  wolf  and  dog,  in  his  soli  tar}'  habits.  Yet  ii 
form  these  three  agree  so  nearly,  that  some  naturalists  bm 
deemed  them  to  be  the  same  species.  Similar  diffemeN 
may  be  observed  in  the  ox  kind,  between  the  domesticstod 
ox  and  the  bison  and  buffalo,  which,  though  nearly  rditad 
to  him  in  form,  are  totally  opposite  in  disposition  and  habiii 
So  also  the  most  marked  differences  between  the  sheep  (ii 
all  its  varieties)  and  the  goat  are  to  be  found  in  tbc^  is* 
stincts  and  consequent  modes  of  life ;  and  so  on  thnNgb 
numberless  other  instances,  all  tending  to  prove  the  per* 
mancnce  of  physiological  and  psychical  characters  in  mk 
species,  and  their  comparative  independence  of  those  in- 
fluences by  which  modifications  in  form  and  colour  are  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  show  that  the  structanl  diP 
ferences  which  seem  to  distinguish  so  clearly  the  sevenl 
nations  of  mankind  coincide  with  similar  variations  in  otbtf 
animals  which  are  descended  from  a  common  stock.  Ssrb 
variations  occur  especially  in  animals  which  have  been  do- 
mesticated, and  thus  subjected  to  intluences  in  msBj 
respects  analogous  to  those  under  which  man  has  fallen  ii 
the  progress  or  decline  of  civilization.  No  one,  for  exia- 
ple,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  varieties  of  dogsCwhicb 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  all  of  one  species)  present 
far  greater  differences  in  form  and  colour,  and  in  worn 
parts  of  their  habits  and  instincts,  than  any  that  are  obserred 
in  man.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  tbe  nut 
highly  domesticated  races,  as  the  spainel,  the  cranium  ii 
more  fully  developed,  and  recedes  further  fbom  the  form  of 
the  skull  proper  to  the  wolf,  than  in  those  which  are  ioi 
cultivated,  as  the  mastiff.  In  this  we  can  trace  a  series  d 
varieties  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  monkey,  the  negrok 
and  the  highly  civilised  European. 

The  races  of  swine  present  even  more  remarkable  in- 
stances of  variation,  which  have  been  particularly  described 
by  Blumenbach  {Beytrdge  zur  Naturgesch,),  It  is  certiin 
that  these  all  descend  from  the  wild  boar ;  and  it  is  equallT 
certain  that  swioe  were  unknown  in  America  till  ctniM 
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there  by  the  Spaniards.    Yet  in  that  countnr  they  haye  al- 
ready degenerated  into  breeds  very  different  from  each  other 
and  from  their  original.    Those  taken  to  Cubagua  became 
A  race  with  toes  half  a  span  long,  and  those  of  Cuba  became 
=    more  than  twice  as  large  as  their  progenitors.    In  Nor- 
^   mandy  the  swine  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  bone  of 
the  hind  \e^.   Swine  with  solid  hoofs  were  known  to  the  an- 
'.   tients,  and  large  breeds  of  them  are  found  in  Hungary  and 
'^   Sweden.  In  some  also  the  hoof  is  divided  into  five  clefts.  In 
^   Guinea  they  have  long  oars  couched  upon  the  back ;  in  China, 
'^   a  large  pendant  belly  und  very  short  legs ;  at  Cape  Verd  and 
^   other  places,  very  large  curved  tusks.    Thus  then  in  one 
*'  species  wc  findcliaugos  even  greater  than  those  which  occur 
^  among  men ;  and  as  to  the  most  important,  Blumenbach 
-"  gays  that  the  whole  difference  between  the  cranium  of  the 
=*  negro  and  that  of  a  European  is  by  no  means  greater  than 
>  that  which  exists  between  the  cranium  of  the  wild  boar  and 
^   that  of  the  domestic  swine.  An  examination  of  the  ditferent 
'   breeds  of  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  goats,  cats,  rabbits,  and  still 
more  of  domestic  fowl,  would  in  like  manner  show  that  all 
these  species,  even  while  under  observation,  arc  subject  to 
greater  variations  than  are  found  in  the  different  races  of 
men. 

In  respect  of  colour,  a  perfect  analogy  holds  between  the 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  and  those  of  men.  In  all 
those  enumerated  above,  examples  occur  of  the  melano- 
comous,  leucous,  and  xanthous  varieties  springing  up 
casually  or  existing  constantly  in  particular  breeds.  Thus 
even  in  England  tne  cattle  of  different  counties  may  be 
recognised  by  their  colour  as  well  as  their  forms.  Azara 
remarks  of  the  horses  and  oxen  of  Paraguay  (where  both 
■peciet  have  run  wild  and  multiplied  very  ra])idiy)  that 
vhile  all  those  that  are  domesticated  vary  considerably  in 
oolour, those  that  are  wild  have  all  the  same  colour;  the 
hones  a  chesnut  or  bay-brown,  the  oxen  reddish-brown  on 
the  back  and  black  on  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  analogy  between  the  variations  to  which  domesticated 
(and  more  rarely  wild)  animals  are  subject,  and  those  which 
are  observed  in  men,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  unity  of 
the  human  species.  Another  which  deserves  much  weight 
IB  drawn  from  the  propagation  of  the  several  races.  It  is 
vail  known  that  among  all  other  animals  the  hybrid  pro- 
ductions of  parents  of  different  species  are  either  quite 
barren  or  so  little  prolific  that  they  soon  become  extinct^ 
and  that  an  intermediate  race  cannot  be  maintained  even  to 
the  second  generation  without  a  return  to  the  pure  blood  of 
one  or  other  parent  On  the  other  hand  it  is  observed 
among  domestic  animals  that  the  progeny  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species  exceed  in  vigour,  and  are  even 
more  prolific  than  their  parents ;  so  that  intermediate  races 
are  apt  very  soon  to  become  more  numerous  than  the  ori- 
ginals from  which  they  sprung.  Exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  the  human  r&ce.  All  nations  propagate 
together  with  equal  facility,  and  Dr.  Prichard  has  shown 
that  the  progeny  of  parents  of  different  nations  have  in 
many  instances  exceeded  those  from  whom  they  sprung 
in  vigour  and  in  the  tendency  to  multiplication. 

Lastly,  a  consideration  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  subject  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  com- 
mon to  all,  thoui;h  modified  in  different  climates,  and  though 
a  few  produced  by  local  circumstances  are  peculiar  to  indi- 
vidnal  tribes. 

From  these  facts  therefore,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  in 
all  those  characters  in  which  external  circumstances  have 
least  influence  the  whole  human  race  agree,  while  in  others 
more  easily  modified  they  present  only  those  changes  which 
are  observed  to  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  extent  in  animals 
known  to  have  descended  from  a  common  stock,  it  may 
ikirly  be  concluded  that  mankind  is  composed  of  but  one 
■pecies.  The  characters  of  this  species  given  by  Blumen- 
bach, and  generally  received,  are :  *  Erect,  two-handed,  un- 
armed, rational,  endowed  with  speech ;  a  prominent  chin  ; 
four  incisor  teeth  above  and  below;  all  the  teeth  equally 
approximated  ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  same  length  as  the 
others ;  the  lower  incisors  erect.'  The  same  author  divides 
the  species  into  five  varieties,  whose  characters  are  as  fol- 
lows (Lawrence,  Lectures,  p.  477): — 1.  Caucasian  variety: 
a  white  skin,  either  with  a  fair  rosy  tint,  or  inclining  to 
brown ;  red  cheeks  ;  hair  black,  or  of  the  various  lighter 
colours,  copious,  soft,  and  generally  curved  or  waving.  Irides 
dark  in  those  with  brown  skin ;  light  in  the  fair  or  rosy 
eomplexioned.  Large  cranium  with  small  face ;  the  upper 
and  anterior  regions  of  the  former  particularly  developed. 


and  the  latter  &lling  perpendicularly  under  them.  Face 
oval  and  straight,  with  distinct  features  ;  expanded  forehead, 
narrow  and  rather  aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth ;  firont 
teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular;  lips,  particularly  the 
lower,  gently  turned  out ;  chin  f\ill  and  rounded.  Moral 
feelings  and  intellectual  powers  most  energetic,  and  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  development  and  culture.  This  variety 
includes  all  the  antient  and  modern  Europeans  except  the 
Finns ;  the  former  and  present  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia» 
as  far  as  the  River  Oby,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ganges 
(that  is,  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Chaldseans ;  the  Sarma- 
tians,  Scythians,  and  Parthians;  the  Philistines,  Phceni- 
cians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  genemlly ;  the 
Tartars,  properly  so  called;  the  tribes  actually  occupying 
the  chain  of  Caucasus ;  the  Grcorgians,  Circassians,  Min- 
greliuns,  Armenians ;  the  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Af- 
ghauns,and  Hindus  of  high  castes) ;  and  the  northern  Afri- 
cans, the  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Guanches. 

2.  The  Mongolian  variety : — characterised  by  olive  colour, 
which  in  many  cases  is  very  light,  and  black  eyes ;  black, 
straight,  strong,  and  thin  hair ;  little  or  no  beard ;  head  of 
a  square  form,  with  small  and  low  forehead ;  broad  and 
flattened  face,  with  the  features  running  together;  tho 
glabella  flat  and  very  broad ;  nose  small  and  flat ;  rounded 
cheeks,  projecting  externallv ;  narrow  and  linear  aperture 
of  the  eye- 1  ids ;  eyes  placed  very  obliquely  ;  slight  projec- 
tion of  tho  chin;  large  ears;  thick  lips;  stature,  particu- 
larly in  the  countries  near  the  north  pole,  inferior  to  that 
of  Europeans.  It  includes  tho  tribes  of  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  as  the  Mongols,  Calmucks,  and  Buriats ;  the  Mant- 
choos,  Da-urians,  Tungooses,  and  Coreans ;  the  Samoiedes, 
Yukagers,  Koriacs,  Tschuktschi,  and  Kamtchadales ;  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Bootan, 
of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Siam ;  the  Finnish  races  of  Northern  Europe,  as  the 
Laplanders  and  the  tribes  of  Esauimaux. 

3.  The  Ethiopian  variety :— skin  and  eyes  black ;  hair 
black  and  woolly;  skull  compressed  laterally  and  elon- 
gated towards  the  front ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slant- 
m^;  cheek-bones  prominent;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting; 
upper  front  teeth  oblique ;  chin  receding.  The  eyes 
prominent ;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with 
the  extended  jaw ;  the  lips,  and  particularly  the  upper  one, 
thick.  All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included  in  the 
first  variety,  belong  to  this. 

4.  The  American  variety :— skin  dark,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
red  tint ;  black,  straight,  and  strong  hair ;  small  beard ; 
and  a  countenance  and  skull  very  similar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian.   The  forehead  low,  tho  eyes  deep,  the  face  broad, 

Particularly  across  the  checks,  but  not  so  flattened  as  in  tho 
longols.  Mouth  large ;  and  lips  rather  thick.  This  va- 
riety includes  all  tho  native  Americans  except  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

5.  The  Malay  variety :— brown  colour,  from  a  light  tawny 
to  a  deep  brown.  Hair  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and 
abundant ;  head  rather  narrow ;  bones  of  the  face  largo 
and  prominent :  nose  full,  and  broad  towards  the  apex ; 
mouth  large.  In  this  are  included  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca, of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent 
Asiatic  Islands;  of  the  Molucca,  Ladrone,  Philippine, 
Marian,  and  Caroline  groups ;  of  New  Holland,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  tho 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

Cuvier  distinguishes  only  three  principal  divisions— -the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian  ;  remaining 
doubtful  as  to  the  Malay  and  American  varieties.  Dr 
Prichard  on  the  other  hand  (and  his  authority  should  have 
the  greatest  weight  in  everything  relating  to  the  subject) 
divides  the  species  into  seven  principal  varieties:— 1,  The 
Iranians,  who  in  the  form  of  their  skulls  and  other  physical 
characters  resemble  Europeans,  in  which  are  included,  as 
before  detailed,  all  the  Caucasian  variety.  2,  The  Turanian, 
who  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  Mongolians  of  other 
writers.  3,  The  native  Americans,  excent  tho  Esquimaux 
and  some  others  resembling  them.  4,  The  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen.  5,  The  Negroes.  6,  The  Papuas,  or  woolly- 
haired  nations  of  Polynesia.  7,  The  Alfourou  and  Austra- 
lian  races. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  between  64*  4' and  54**  27' 
N.  lat.,  and  4**  17'  and  4°  43'  W.  long. ;  34  miles  from  St, 
Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland;  16  from  Burrow  Head  in 
Scotland ;  and28  from  Strongford,  in  Ireland.  lu  length,  froia 
north-north-east  to  south-iouth-wost,  is  about  30  miles  •  itn 
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breadth  Yaries  firom  about  8to  1 1  miles,  but  it  much  narrower 
at  its  extremities;  and  its  circumference  is  about  75 
miles.  Its  surface  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  Calf 
of  Man  is  a  small  island  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rocky  island, 
is  situated  between  the  Isle  and  Calf  of  Man.  The  Isle 
of  Man  is  the  Mona  of  Csesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny, 
Monasda  of  Ptolemy,  Menavia  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and 
Eubonia  of  Nennius.  Its  derivation  is  probably  from  the 
British  word  *  mon,*  which  means  isolated. 

The  i^and  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  through  its  whole 
length,  and  chiefly  occupies  the  central  parts.  Dr.  Berger, 
who  has  fixed  the  heights  of  89  of  these  hills,  considers 
them  to  compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  other 
by  high  table-lands,  and  crossed  by  three  very  narrow 
openings.  Snafield,  the  highest  point  of  them  all,  is  2004 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Barrule  rises  to 
1804  feet.  The  mountains,  commons,  and  waste  lands  are 
Bupposed  to  cover  50,000  acres,  leaving  above  90,000  acres 
for  cultivation.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
are  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  a  clear 
day.  The  Neb,  Sulby,  and  other  streams  which  flow  from 
the  mountains  enter  the  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and 
Ramsey.    The  coast  is  in  many  places  very  precipitous. 

Rocks  of  mica-slate  and  clay  slate  compose  all  the 
mountains.  These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish 
Head,  where  some  precipices  exceed  300  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  contains  a  druidical  mo- 
nument. Mica-slate  is  found  at  Snafield,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  The  base  of 
this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is 
found  here  contains  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  Copper  pyrites  has  5  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
black-jack  sells  for  5/.  per  ton.  Clay-slate  forms  the  largest 
portion  of  the  island  and  nearly  all  the  Calf.  In  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  slate,  found  towards  its  junction  with 
the  grauwacke  rocks,  the  surfaces  of  the  seams  shine  with 
metallic  lustre.  A  stratified  grey  stone,  which  is  used 
in  building,  is  the  second  variety  of  clay-slate.  The  third 
variety,  at  Spanish  Head,  is  used  for  lintels,  &c.  The 
roofing-slate,  drawing-slate,  and  one  of  a  Vermillion  colour 
near  Braddah,  make  up  the  other  varieties  of  clay-slate 
found  in  the  island.  The  secondary  slate  formation,  rest- 
ing on  the  primary,  consists  of  grauwacke,  grauwacke 
slate,  and  old  red-sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  rocky  sea-coast  of  the  island,  but  does  not  extend 
much  inland.  The  cliffs  of  this  formation  on  the  coast  at 
Spanish  Head  seldom  exceed  200  feet,  and  present  a  bold 
and  picturesque  appearance.  There  is  a  belt  along  the 
west  coast,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red- 
sandstone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built.  Limestone  extends 
several  miles  on  each  side  of  Castletown.  The  steps  at  the 
main  entrance  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Bishop  Wilson,  consist  of  the  first  variety  of 
this  rock.  Castle  Rushen  was  built  of  the  second  variety, 
which  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  third  variety, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  consists  chiefly  of  shells.  The 
fourth  variety  is  magnesian,  rarely  contains  organic  re- 
mains, and  its  colour  is  yellow  or  white  grey.  Near 
Poolvash  veins  of  trap,  from  two  to  six  feet  broad,  break 
through  the  dark  grey  limestone.  Boulders  occur,  of 
which  the  most  numerous  are  granite,  which  differs  from 
that  of  tho  island.  Boulders  of  sicnite,  porphyry,  and 
•  quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  the  blocks  of 
clay-slate  and  mica-slate  mixed  with  tho  quartz  prove  it  to 
belong  to  the  island.  The  other  boulders  not  formed  of 
quartz  appear  to  have  come  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  enormous  masses  of  them  are  found  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  mountains.  Boulders  of 
aienite  form  a  druidical  circle  near  Kib>hop's  Court.  Granite 
in  situ,  containing  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  found  in  blocks 
on  the  north  side  of  South  Barrule.  The  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  forms  a  fine  powder,  which  is  sold  for  polishing 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  light  clay 
formed  bv  the  decomposition  of  the  clay-slate.  The  moun- 
tainous district  is  aaapled  only  for  pasture,  and  judicious 
culture  alone  can  render  the  hilly  parts  productive.  The 
soil  however  in  the  level  country,  extending  from  Kirkrai- 
chael  to  tho  north-eastern  extremity  of  tho  island,  consists 
oi  sand,  clay,  and  peat,  and  contains  ^xcell^nt  maxl  XTi^  soil  ^ 


in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Castletown  is  wdl  adapted 
for  wheat,  and  the  abundance  of  lime  suoplies  the  fMxmtt 
with  a  cheap  manure.  The  climate,  siithougb  viriable, 
damp,  and  windy,  is  temperate.  The  highest  and  Wvett 
temperatures  observed  are  about  77*^  and  26*^  Fahr.  respec- 
tively: the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  49^  Tbt 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  37  inches. 

The  harvests  are  frequently  late,  owing  to  the  diaate. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country,  in  conaeauence  of  the 
attention  paid  to  the  herring-fishery,  was  left  Tery  modi 
to  the  women,  who  were  accustomed  to  perform  all  tbc 
hard  work  of  a  farm,  and  frequently  without  their  aid 
the  corn  itself  would  have  been  unthraabed.  The  smiU- 
ness  of  the  farms,  and  the  nature  of  the  leases,  very 
much  impeded  improvement  fl'he  breeds  of  catde,  al- 
though Bishop  Wilson  was  not  inattentive  to  their  improve- 
ment, long  continued  very  indifferent.  When  however  Mr. 
Curwen  formed  an  Agricultural  Society  at  Workington,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  did  everything  in  his  power  to  improTedi 
husbandry.  Some  excellent  fiirmers  from  England  aod  Seel- 
land,  who  settled  on  the  island,  set  the  exanaple  of  goodfrna- 
ing.  The  annual  value  of  the  land  among  the  hills  variei 
from  5s.  to  1  Os,  per  acre,  and  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts  amounts  to  40^.,  and  near  the  towns  is  still  higher. 
Many  of  the  hedges  present  a  very  unsightly  appearance^ 
though  more  attention  is  paid  to  them  than  formerly. 
Wheat,  and  in  some  years  potatoes,  have  been  exported  ia 
very  considerable  quantities.  The  turnip  husbandry  hai 
been  much  improved  lately,  and  is  steadily  advaociDg. 
The  largest  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  bands  of  yeomeo, 
who  farm  their  own  estates,  which  are  from  IQ  to  M 
acres.  Few  properties  are  worth  more  than  1500^a-yev. 
There  are  about  8000  acres  in  wheat,  which,  at  2^  qaar- 
ters  per  acre,  produce  20,000  quarters;  of  barley  MN 
acres,  which,  at  4  quarters  per  acre,  produce  20,0m>  qaa^ 
ters ;  and  13,000  acres  of  oats,  which  at  3  quarters,  produce 
39,000  quarters.  The  Houghton  sheep,  peculutr  to  the 
island,  are  slow  feeders  and  long  in  coming  to  raaturitr; 
their  wool  is  much  used  for  making  stockings.  A  judicious 
svstem  of  turnip  culture  has  recently  been  introduced  iato 
the  Calf  of  Man,  which  will  soon  make  this  desolate  q»t 
productive.  The  best  means  for  ejecting  durable  impron- 
ments  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island  are  a  judicious  sdip- 
tat  ion  of  stocks  to  the  different  soils.  Thus  the  kyUies  asd. 
galloways  will  suit  inferior  and  mountain  soils,  while  the 
short-horned  may  be  introduced  upon  rich  pastures.  A 
judicious  selection  of  such  varieties  of  grain  aUo  as  suit  the 
soils  and  the  climate  would  greatly  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  island. 

Tho  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obscure.  Itvas 
governed  by  a  succession  of  Norwegian  kings,  until  Mag- 
nus, finding  himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Western  IsH 
sold  them  to  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  ajx  li(4. 
Soon  after  this  Alexander  reduced  the  Isle  of  Man,  aod 
appointed  Regulus  king,  with  whom  be  entered  ittk>  a 
treaty,  stipulating  that  the  king  of  Man  should  furnish  tea 
ships  for  Scotland,  on  condition  that  Alexander  defended  the 
islu  from  all  foreign  enemies.  William  de  Montacute,  with  aa 
English  force,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  but  his  poferty 
prevented  him  firom  keeping  it,  and  it  thus  became  the 
property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1 307  Kdward  II.  be- 
stowed this  island  first  upon  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  then 
on  Henry  Beaumont.  The  Scots,  under  Roliert  Brace, 
recovered  and  possessed  it  until  1340,  when  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 111.,  and  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  abo  was 
afterwards  executed  for  high  treason,  and  his  estates 
confisculed.  Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  Henry  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  1403,  in  consequence  of 
Henry  Percy  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  snd  the 
Isle  of  Man  forfeited,  the  king  of  England  gave  it,  with 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices,  to  William  Stanley  and  his  heirs,  afterwards 
the  earls  of  Derby,  for  his  aid  iu  putting  down  the  rebeUkm 
of  Henry  Percy,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  the  kings 
of  England  two  falcons  on  their  coronation.  Thomas 
earl  of  Derby  relinquished  the  title  of  king  of  Man,  aad 
took  that  of  lord.  James  I.  made  a  new  grant  of  the 
island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby,  which  the  parlia- 
ment confirmed.  James  earl  of  Derby,  in  consequence  d 
his  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
at  Bolton,  in  H^i.     Hia  vifo  d«f«ndod  Castk  Rusbou, 
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to  "Which  she  retired,  until  Christian,  on  whom  she  rehed, 
and  who  had  the  coraniand  of  the  forces,  capitulated  to 
Birch  and  Duckinfield,  who  had  invaded  the  island  with 
ten  vessels.    The  parliament  granted  the  island  to  Lord 
Fairfax.      King  Charles  II.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
gave  it  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  the  earl  who  had 
been  beheaded.    James  earl  of  Derby  dyinp:  without  issue, 
the  inheritance  devolved  upon  James,  second  duke  of  Athol, 
who  was  descended  from  the   youngest  daughter   of  the 
seventh  earl  of  Derby.    As  both  public  justice  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom  were  injured  by  the  island  affording 
undue  protection  to  debtors,  outlaws,  and  smugglers,  the 
British  government  passed  an  act  in  1726,  empowering  the 
earl  of  Derby  to  sell   his  royalty  and  revenue.     Various 
causes  howcve    prevented  the  sale  being  completed  until 
1  704,  when  tht  duke  of  Athol  sold  his  sovereign  rights  for 
70,OOU/.,  with  h  3  civil  patronage,  and  the  two  castles  of  Peel 
and  Hushen.    Ihc  duke  however  still  retained  the  title  of 
lord  of  Man,  enjoyed  all  its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  with 
mines,  minerals,  treasure  trove,  and  other  privileges.    Tlie 
duke,  after  repeated  applications  to  government,  obtained 
a  perpetual  grant  of  a  fourth  of  the  net  customs  revenue  of 
the  island,  and  enjoyed  the   honour  of  governor-general. 
By  a  subsequent  arrangement  with  the  duke  on  the  part  of 
the  En<!liah  government  (6  George  IV.,  c.  34)  Great  Britain 
now  enjoys  all  the  sovereign  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
island.     The  customs  of  the  ports  are  also  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  a  new  cx)de  of  revenue  laws  was  likewise  intro- 
duced that  year  (chap.  115),  which  established  the  privilege 
of  licensing  such  a  stipulated  quantity  of  certain  goods 
charged  with  specified  duties  as  will  serve  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish 
remains.  The  various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins, 
and  Runic  characters  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  con- 
nection which  the  Northmen  had  with  this  island.  Some 
Druidical  temples  have  been  discovered.  The  venerable 
remains  of  Rushen  Abbey,  which  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  of  another  near  Douglas,  for  female 
TOtaries,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Bridget, 
show  the  intluence  of  the  church  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  tumulus  at  Tinwald,  which  is  approached 
by  turf  steps  on  the  east,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
cated cone  divided  into  three  stages,  which  are  raised  about 
three  feet  above  each  other,  and  proportionally  diminished 
both  in  circuit  and  width  until  they  approach  the  summit, 
where  the  king  of  Man  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions. 
The  local  laws  of  the  island  still  continue  to  be  read  and 
promulgated  here  annually  before  the  governor,  two  deem- 
sters, keys,  council,  and  various  officers  of  state,  and  divine 
service  concludes  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  The  Tinwald 
Mount  (which  means  either  *  a  fence  for  an  assembly,'  or 
*  a  juridical  hill  *)  is  situated  near  the  intersection  of  the 
high  road  from  (I)astletown  to  Ramsey  wjth  that  from  Dou- 
glas to  Peel. 

The  whole  island  was  formerly  divided  into  600  portions, 
called  quarter-lands  ;  but  this  number  was  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Feltham,  in  1 798,  to  750.  Possession 
for  twenty-one  years  gives  a  good  title  to  property.  The 
right  of  pasturage  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  on 
the  commons,  and  of  quarrying  stones  and  digging  peat, 
belong  to  proprietors. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  island  are  Castletown,  Doug- 
las, Peel,  ancl  Ramsey.  Castletown,  situated  in  the  south- 
vest  of  the  island,  is  a  neat  town,  with  spacious  and 
regular  streets.  There  is  an  open  well-built  square.  The 
houses  arc  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  creek, 
opening  into  a  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  extre- 
mities uf  which  project  into  the  sea.  Castle  Rushen,  in 
Castletown,  was  built,  acconling  to  tradition,  in  the  year 
960,  by  Guttrcd,  a  Dani»h  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  The  stone  glacis  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  (IJardinal  Wolsey.  The 
stone-work  of  the  keep  and  several  interior  portions  of  the 
buildings  are  nearly  entire;  but,  inconsequence  of  the 
damages  done  by  repeated  sieges,  the  other  parts  have  been 
repaired.  The  prisoners  must  have  been  lowered  into  the 
keep  by  ropes,  as  there  are  no  steps  for  descending.  Tlie 
first  stone  of  a  neat  and  beautiful  chapel  in  this  town  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  169S.  The  college,  which  has  200 
pupils,  and  is  conducted  with  great  ability  and  success  by 
various  masters,  was  built  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop 
Waxdi  aided  by  1000/,  left  by  Bishop  Bwrow.    Thm  is  ftlso 


a  neat  chapel  adjoining  the  college.  The  courts  of  chancery 
and  common  law  are  held  in  Castletown,  and  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  House  of  Keys  meet  here. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Castletown  is  calculated  at  500, 
and  the  population  in  1831  was  2077.  When  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Castle 
Rus>hen  was  12  males  and  3  females. 

Douglas,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbraddan,  formerly  written 
Dufglass,  and  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  two  rivers  Doo  and  Glass,  is  situated  on  the  south>east 
cuast  of  the  island.  The  bay  extends  three  miles,  from 
Clayheud  to  Douglas  Promontory,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  south-east  The 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  Castle 
Mona,  built  by  theduke  of  Athol,  and  the  numerous  gentle- 
men's seats  and  neat  cottages  which  surround  the  town, 
give  the  place  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The  pier, 
which  is  520  feet  long  and  40  or  50  broad,  was  built  by 
the  government  at  the  cost  of  25,000/. 

The  old  streets  are  generally  very  inegular,  hut  somo 
which  have  been  lately  finished,  or  are  now  in  progress, 
are  regularly  built.  The  street  which  fronts  the  river  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  older  part  of  the  town.  St. 
George's  Chapel  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  There  is  a  Lancasterian  school 
capable  of  containing  700  scholars,  which  is  well  attended. 
The  population  of  Douglas  was  6766  in  1831 ;  according  to 
a  more  recent  census  it  contains  800  houses,  occupied  by  1500 
families,  and  a  population  of  7000.  This  town,  which  a 
century  ago  consisted  of  little  more  than  clay-built  huts, 
has  now  the  chief  trade  of  the  island.  There  is  a  linen 
manufactory  and  a  paper  and  woollen  manufactory  at 
Douglas. 

Peel,  formerly  called  Holm  Peel,  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island.  Tae  castle,  which  is  built  on  a  small  rocky 
island,  encloses  an  irregular  space  of  more  than  two 
acres,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  narrow  channel, 
scarcely  a  foot  deep  at  low  water.  A  strong  wall,  built  as 
a  security  for  the  harbour,  connects  the  island  and  castle 
with  the  mainland.  There  is  a  pyramidal  mound  of  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  five  feet 
and  a  half  broad.  The  churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ger- 
main are  situated  near  this  mound.  The  former  was  pro- 
bably built  before  the  Norman  conquest ;  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  about  1245,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
island,  but  is  now  only  used  for  a  bur}'ing-place.  Peel  has 
only  one  church.  The  Methodists  are  almost  the  only 
dissenters.  There  is  an  endowed  school  for  grammar  and 
mathematics.  No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  harbour, 
and  the  pier  is  altogether  destroyed.  This  town,  which 
flourished  through  smuggling,  is  now,  since  it  has  ceased, 
in  a  very  decayed  condition.  The  population  in  1831  was 
only  1729. 

Ramsey  is  situated  on  a  spacious  bay,  where  there  is  safe 
anchorage,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  island.  It  is 
built  in  a  straggling  and  irregular  manner.  In  this  town 
the  courts  of  law  fur  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  hold. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  dissenters.  Its 
population  in  1831  was  1754. 

The  herring-fishery  employs  about  250  boats,  of  firom  15 
to  30  tons  burthen,  and  from  2000  to  3000  fishermen. 
The  value  of  one  of  the  boats,  nets,  &c.,  is  above  80/. 
Successful  years  at  present  yield  40,000  or  50,000  barrels 
of  herrings,  of  which  one-third  are  used  on  the  island.  The 
deep  fishing,  if  properly  followed  out,  would  add  very  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  would  form  an  active  body 
of  permanent  fishermen. 

Duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  charges  on  vessels  and 
boats  trading  to  the  island,  the  harbour  dues,  taxes  ori  dogs, 
carriages,  and  public-houses,  are  the  taxes  of  the  island. 
The  two  last  are  exi>ended  in  repairing  harbours,  roads,  and 
bridge^.  The  customs  average  from  20,000/.  to  25,000/. 
After  paying  salaries  to  the  officers  employed  by  govern- 
ment, a  surplus  is  annually  remitted  to  England  of  from 
12,000/.  to  15,000/. 

Two  steam-vessels  ply  between  Liverpool  and  the  island : 
there  is  one  from  Dublin  to  Whitehaven  which  calls  at 
Douglas,  and  there  is  constant  communication  between 
Scotland  and  the  island. 

The  established  religion  is  thatof  the  Church  of  England, 
but  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Tho  Methodists  are  supposed  to  bo 
nearly  ooe-tenth  of  the  population,    The  Yalue  of  thir- 
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teen  out  of  seventeen  livings  in  the  diocese  is  90/.  per 
annum  each.  The  episcopal  see  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  fixed  at  Sodor  in  the  ninth  century,  hut  the  site 
of  this  place  is  not  now  known.  The  hishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  whoso  authority  is  wholly  confined  to  this  island,  is  a 
suH'iagan  of  the  archhishop  of  York.  He  has  no  scat  in  the 
llou&e  of  Lords.  Several  distinguished  men  have  filled 
the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Barrow,  Wilson,  and  Hildesley 
have  been  rarely  surpassed  by  any  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church.  BaiTow  endowed  schools,  and  formed  a  system  of 
parochial  instruction.  Bishop  Wilson,  who  filled  the  see  for 
fifty-six  years,  secured  the  people  of  this  island,  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  a  deliverance  from  their  vassalage  to  the 
lord  of  the  island,  and  manfully  and  successfully  defended 
the  interests  of  his  clergy  against  the  same  noble  family. 
He  translated  various  works  into  Manks,  and  commenced 
the  translation  of  the  Scripture  into  that  tongue,  which 
was  completed  under  Hildesley.  The  whole  island  felt 
for  him  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  people  was  to  receive  his  benediction.  Although 
offered  a  bishopric  in  England,  he  preferred  his  own 
little  i.sland  and  narrow  income  to  rich  preferment  in  his 
native  country.  His  code  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
his  diocese  was  so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  it, 
that  should  all  others  perish,  it  would  fully  supply  their 
loss.  Many  men  have  been  distinguished  by  greater  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  mind,  but  few  have  equalled  him  in 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  an  archdeacon  and 
his  assistant,  two  vicars-general,  and  an  episcopal  regis- 
trar, to  assist  him  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  proving  of  wills,  granting  ad- 
ministration, and  carrying  on  suits  against  executors  and 
administrators,  are  held  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-general 
for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  by  the  archdeacon  or  his  official 
for  the  other.  There  is  an  appeal  from  these  courts  in  all 
spiritual  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  vicars-ge- 
neral hold  a  court  every  Friday.  The  clergy  are  assembled 
every  year  in  convocation  at  the  bishop's  court,  and  a  oonsis- 
torial  court  is  convened  on  the  last  Thursdayof  every  month. 

All  the  laws  of  the  island  are  contained  in  one  small 
volume.  There  are  no  barristers,  and  the  services  of  the 
attorneys,  who  act  both  as  attorneys  and  barristers,  are  in 
many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  clients  pleading 
their  own  causes.  Law  is  cheap,  and  litigation  is  common. 
Thj?  Manx  agricultural  population,  who  are  generally  yeomen, 
are  frank,  open,  and  kind ;  and  most  of  them  have  all  the 
necessaries,  and  some  of  them  the  comforts  of  life. 

Tlie  House  of  Keys,  which  has  both  a  legislative  and 
judicial  character,  consists  of  24  of  the  prmcipal  com- 
moners of  the  island.  They  must  have  landed  property, 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They  are  now  a 
self-elected  body,  but  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
were  the  organ  by  which  they  acted.  The  two  deemsters  have 
emial  jurisdiction,  and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
Tne  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
where  the  governor  acts  as  chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  deemsters  and  other  chief  officers.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  generally  held  immediately  after  the  former,  and 
the  governor,  assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.  This 
court  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
revenues.  The  common-law  courts  are  held  at  different 
places  for  the  different  sheadings  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  called  Glenfaba,  Michael,  Ayre,  Garff,  Middle,  and 
Rushen.  The  courts  at  Peel  are  for  the  sheadings  of 
Glenfaba,  Michael,  and  Ayre ;  at  Douglas,  for  Garff  shead- 
ing ;  at  Castletown  for  the  sheadings  of  Middle  and 
Rushen.  All  disputes  about  land  and  all  personal  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  are  tried  in  this  court  before  a 
jury.  The  deemsters  administer  the  oath  in  the  Manx  lan- 
guage, deliver  the  charge,  and  receive  the  verdict.  There 
is  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  common-law, 
first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  afterwards  to  the  governor,  and 
finally  to  the  privy-council.  There  is  a  general  gaol  de- 
livery twice  in  the  year.  The  high  bailiffs,  who  act  as  maeis 
trates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  island,  were  established  in 
1777,  and  can  hear  and  detennine  all  causes  under  forty 
shillings;  they  also  maintain  the  peace  and  apprehend 
offenders. 

Bishop  Barrow  formed  a  school,  in  1666,  in  every 
parish  in  the  island,  and  Bishop  Wilson  says,  in  1747, 
*  We  have  petty  schools,  which  are  the  foundation  of  cate- 
chising  in  every  parish,  and,  though  meanly  endowed, 


may  by  care  become  special  meant  of  improTement.'  The 
teaching  of  the  Manx  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Erse  or  Celtic,  has  contrn)uted  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  all  of  whom  will  probably  in  a  bkct 
time  be  able  to  speak  and  read  English.  The  pretieot 
Archdeacon  Philpots  has  taken  mach  pains  to  promote  the 
religious  knowledge  and  intellectual  improvement  of  tiit 
inhabitants. 

Population. — Bede  states  that  the  island  contained  only 
300  families,  or  about  1600  persons,  in  the  eighth  century. 
Holinshed,  in  1584,  says, '  There  were  formerly  1300fiimiliet 
in  this  island,  but  now  scarcely  half  that  number.'  Id  1667 
it  contained  2531  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  U 
1726  the  population  was  14,027;  in  1757  it  amounted  to 
19,144;  in  1784,  to  24,924;  and  in  1791,  to  27,913.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  i^'hole  number  iutlie 
island  was  41,000.  The  increase  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1831  amounted  only  to  919  persons;  and  tbectiief 
places  where  this  took  place  were  Douglas,  Kirkpatrick,ud 
Ramsey.  The  manufacturers  in  the  Isle  of  Man  are  gent- 
rally  weavers  and  a  few  spmners. 

(Townley's  Journal  in  the  Isle  qf  Man  ;  Feltham's  7W 
through  the  Ide  qf  Man ;  Wood's  Account  of  the  pott  aid 
present  State  of  the  Isle  qf  Man;  Commisnoneri  Beftort 
for  1793 ;  Papulation  Returns;  Education  Returns;  MtU- 
loch's  Statistical  Account  qf  England;  CononumcaUom 
from  the  Island.) 

MANAAR,  Island.    [Ceylon.] 

MAN  AKIN  S,  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  birds  rt- 
markable  for  the  rich  tints  of  their  plumage  (Fipra  of 
authors).  Mr.  Swainson  makes  them  a  subfamily  of  ibi 
Ampelid^e,  under  the  name  of  Piprinae.     [Pipra.] 

MANATEE.    [Whales.] 

MANCHA,  LA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  Um 
north  by  Toledo  in  New  Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andalucii, 
on  the  east  by  Cuenca  and  Murcia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Extremadura.  Its  greatest  length  is  16U  miles*  and  its 
greatest  breadth  100.  It  contains  about  7500  square  miieiw 
Its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  176(f.  amounted 
to  206,160  souls,  of  whom  749  were  priests,  729  monks, 
and  610  nuns:  within  the  last  ^Hy  years  however  it  has 
somewhat  increased,  and  may  at  present  be  estimated  st 
more  than  250,000. 

The  country  for  the  most  part  consists  of  immenit 
plains,  elevated  2000  feet  or  more  above  the  le%-el  d 
the  sea,  barren,  sunburnt,  and  dusty,  with  scarcely  s 
tree  or  house  to  relieve  their  dreary  monotony,  and  affod- 
ing  only  a  scanty  pasturage  to  vast  numbers  of  mules  and 
sheep.  The  towns  and  villages  are  mean  and  ruinous,  in- 
dicative of  the  decay  of  the  province.  Cultivation  is  almoct 
confined  to  corn,  vines,  and  olives.  In  its  sreat  deficiency 
in  natural  beauty  La  Mancha  bears  a  strikmg  contrast  to 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  regions  to  the  south  and  eaat 
Such  is  the  centre  of  the  province.  Its  frontiers  ate  moan* 
tainous.  On  the  south,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ia 
Mancha  and  Andalucia,  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Skm 
Morena ;  on  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  Toledo,  ahDoU 
wholly  in  the  province  of  that  name ;  and  on  the  south-esit 
of  La  Mancha,  but  within  its  boundaries,  is  the  Siemda 
Alcarax. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  La  Manefaa. 
Tlie  capital  is  Ciudad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and 
formerly  a  flourishing  city ;  but  its  trade  and  manu&ctures 
-of  wool  and  leather  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  its  popula- 
tion has  dwindled  down  to  8000  or  9000.  Its  streeu  are 
straight  and  regular,  and  it  contains  a  spacious  square,  in 
which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held.  The  other  towns 
of  importance  are  Almagro,  Mansanarea,  Val  de  Penas, 
Almaden,  Quintanar  de  la  Orden,  and  Toboso — immor 
talised  by  Cervantes. 

The  climate  of  La  Mancha  is  intensely  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  rendered  severely  cold  in  winter  by  keen  winds, 
though  snow  and  ice  are  rare,  except  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  poor;  it  is  parched  by  a  bnm- 
ing  sun,  and  scarcely  refreshed  by  rivers ;  for  the  Gisoeli, 
Zancara,  Mundo,  Guadarmena,  Azuer,  Jabalon,  Las  rrM- 
nedas,  and  Guadalen,  are  more  rivulets.  The  Guadiua 
alone,  which  rises  in  the  Siena  de  Alcaraz,  and  inteneeii 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is  of  considerable  volunsi 
About  four  leagues  from  its  source  it  loses  itself  in  a  marsh, 
and  after  running  under  ground  for  five  leagues,  re-appesB 
at  the  small  lakes  called  '  the  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana.'  Thii 
remarkaUe  phenomenon  has  given  ng»  to  tlw  aajing  ttat 
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there  is  in  Spain  a  bridge  five  leagues  in  length.  The  popu- 
lation of  La  Mancha  is  principally  agricultural.  Wages  for 
field  labour  are  three  reals,  or  sevenpence-farthing  ster- 
ling per  diem.  The  productions  are  corn,  especially  oats — 
olives,  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Real, 
Almagro,  and  Malagon — and  wines,  which  are  excellent, 
and  so  clicap  that  a  i^allon  costs  no  more  than  fourpence 
sterling.  The  wine  of  Val  do  Peiias  is  the  most  esteemed  : 
it  is  a  red  wine,  light  and  rary,  but,  unless  dnmk  in  the 
province,  is  much  injured  in  flavour  by  the  skins  in  which 
It  is  customary  to  transport  wines  in  Spain.  Its  price  oa 
the  spot  is  about  3/.  \Qs,  per  pipe.  La  Mancha  also  pro- 
duces some  saffron  and  honey,  but  scarcely  any  fruit.  The 
mules  of  La  Mancha  are  famed  for  their  great  size ;  mules 
and  asses  are  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as 
tiicre  are  no  horned  cattle  in  this  province.  Beef  is  conse- 
quently not  to  be  obtained,  but  mutton  costs  only  about  2id, 
and  bread  Hd.  per  lb. 

,  La  Mancha  is  rich  in  mineral  productions.  There  is  a 
mine  of  silver,  at  present  abandoned,  together  with  several 
of  antimony,  near  Almod6var  del  Campo;  and  a  mine  of 
mercury,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  very  productive,  at 
Almaden.  [Alm adkn.]  Ochre,  rock-crystal,  bole,  calamine, 
and  cinnabar  are  also  found  in  La  Mancha.  There  are  like- 
wise several  springs  of  mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold. 

La  Mancha  formerly  possessed  some  considerable  manu- 
Ikctures,  which  have  greatly  decayed ;  but  tlie  spinning  of 
wool  still  gives  employment  to  several  thousands  of  the 
population.  Flannels,  blond  lace,  leatlKT  glo^^es,  hard  soap, 
and  gunpowder  are  also  manufacturcfl,  but  all  on  a  small 
scale,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  province.  Ck)mmerce 
is  at  a  still  lower  ebb ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  productions 
of  the  soil  with  which  La  Mancha  supplies  the  other  pro- 
Tinccs,  it  would  be  utterly  dead.  In  exchange  for  these. 
La  Mancha  receives  articles  of  luxury,  and  even  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  in  the  wav  of  clothing. 

Tlie  Manchegos  are  grave,  solemn,  ana  punctilious,  but 
c»>urteous,  peaceable,  and  good-humoured.  The  lower  orders 
are  hardy,  industrious,  frugal,  and  little  addicted  to  plca- 
aupe.  Everything  indeed  in  La  Mancha  partakes  of  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  scenery ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  charm  with  which  Cervantes  has'  invested  the  province, 
and  the  similarity  of  manners  and  customs  existing  at  the 
mesent  day  to  those  depicted  in  his  immortal  work,  I^a 
Mancha  would  be  to  the  traveller  the  most  dreary  and  unin- 
teresting part  of  Spain. 

(Lab6rde*s  Itinh'Qire  Descriptif  de  VEsjjOgne ;  Town- 
0end*8  Journey  through  Spain;  Inglis's  Spain  in  1830; 
Cruz,  Vins:^  de  Eitpana.) 

MAN  CHE,  a  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name 
from  La  Manchc  (the  Sleeve),  or  English  Channel,  on  the 
<x>ast  of  which  it  lies.  It  is  bounded  on  the  wesi  north, 
and  north-east  by  the  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Omc  ;  and 
on  the  south  by  those  of  Mayenne  and  Ille  et  Vilaine.  Its 
form  is  irregular,  but  approximates  to  that  of  a  rectangle, 
having  its  greatest  lenii^th  from  north  by  west  to  south  by 
east,  trom  Cape  de  la  Hogue  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
James,  92  miles ;  and  it  greatest  breadth  fVom  Pontorson 
through  Morlain  to  the  border  of  the  department  of  Ome, 
39  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2298  square  miles,  which 
ii  rather  under  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
and  about  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  English  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  population  of  the  department 
in  1831  was  591,284  ;  in  1836  it  was  594.382,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  3098,  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  in 
five  years,  and  giving  258  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  the  department  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  French  departments  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three ;  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the  English  coun- 
ties with  which  we  have  compared  it.  The  chief  town  is 
St  Ld  on  the  river  Vire,  in  49^-  7'  N.  lat.  and  1°  6'  W.  long.; 
152  miles  from  Paris,  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north,  or  171 
miles  by  the  road  through  Mantes,  Evreux,  Caen,  and 
Bayeux. 

The  coast-line  forms  two  sides  (the  north  and  the  west) 
of  the  rectangle  to  which  the  form  of  the  department  ap- 
proximates, and  part  of  the  third  side  (the  eastern) ;  the 
northern  part  of  the  department  is  a  peninsula,  formerly 
known  as  the  district  of  Le  Cotantin.  or  Cotentin,  from  the 
town  of  Coutances.  The  coast-line  forms  on  the  south-west- 
ern side  of  the  department  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  which  is 
occupied  by  shoals,  intersected  by  the  channels  of  the  rivers 


that  empty  themselves  into  the  hay.  Prom  this  hay  the 
coast  runs  in  a  tolerably  regular  line  north  bv  west  to  tlie 
village  of  Carteret,  receiving  ihc  Siennc,  the  Ay,  and  some 
other  small  streams.  From  the  villajre  and  small  saiirly 
haven  of  Carteret  the  coast  runs  norlli  to  the  rocky  head- 
lands of  Cape  Flamanville  and  the  Noz  (Ness  or  Nose)  de 
Jobourg,  between  which  is  the  small  bay  (A use)  of  Vauville. 
Near  the  Nez  de  Jobourg  is  Cape  la  Iloguo,  the  north- 
western point  of  the  re«'tanj;le.  Opposite  to  the  western 
coast  are  the  little  island  of  Chaus^ey  with  its  granite  quar- 
ries, and  the  Channel  Islands,  which  belong  to  England; 
Jersey  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ay,  and  Aurit;iiey  or 
Alderney,  the  nearest  to  the  French  coast,  is  opposite-  Cape 
la  Hogue,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  llaz  de  Blan- 
chart,  or,  as  the  English  term  it,  the  Race  of  Aldorney. 
The  northern  coast  from  Cape  la  Iloguo  to  Pointe  Bar- 
fleur,  the  north-eastern  iwint  of  the  rectangle,  forms  a 
shallow  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  arc  iho  roadstead  and 
town  of  Cherbourg.  The  roadstead  is  defcndoil  by  a  dii^ue, 
or  breakwater,  having  a  small  island  at  each  end :  that  at 
the  east  end  is  called  Pel 6c.  Near  Cherbourg  the  coast  is 
high  and  abrupt.  From  Pointe  Barfleur  the  coast  runs 
southward  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  oestuary  of  the  Douve 
and  the  Vire,  which  is  full  of  shoals.  This  eastern  coast  is 
skirted  abo^-e  high  water  mark  by  a  marshy  Hat  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad  in  some  places,  along  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  sea  by  sandy-downs,  and  below  highwater-niark  by 
broad  sands  and  rocks;  it  has  opposite  to  it  the  small 
island  of  St.  Marcouf. 

The  department  has  not  any  mountains,  but  a  range  of 
hills,  some  of  them  of  considerable  height,  branching  from 
the  Armorican  chain,  extends  through  it  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  streams  flow  from  these  heights  eastward  or 
westward  into  the  sea,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  which  all  the 
watercourses  are  short. 

The  primitive  rocks  ovcrspead  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment, but  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  the  country 
about  Valognes,  Carentan,  and  St.  Lo  is  occupied  by  later 
formations.  Between  Carentan  and  Valognes  the  elevated 
tract  behind  the  low  marshes  that  skirt  tlie  shore  is  com- 
posed of  blue  lias,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  This  lias  closely  resembles,  in  its  fossil  remains, 
that  of  the  south  of  England ;  the  white  and  blue  strata  are 
commonly  much  intermixed.  The  new  red  sandstone  is 
abundant  between  Carentan  and  St.  Lo;  it  is  chietiy  com- 
posed of  red  marl  and  red  sandstone  mixed  with  the 
usual  blue  and  white  strata;  between  Carentan  and  Is-igny 
it  is  yellowish  mixed  with  red  and  grey,  and  is  tolerably 
com])act.  Red  marl  and  red  sandstone  belonging  to  this 
formation  are  found  near  Valognes  and  along  the  coast  in- 
termingled with  ^vel  beds  composed  of  the  rocks  of  this 
formation,  intermixed  with  quartz  rock,  on  which  in  several 
places  the  new  rod-sandstone  is  found  to  rest.  This  quartz 
rock  has  in  some  parts  been  denuded ;  it  is  found  between 
Valognes  and  Cherbourg  alternating  with  argillaceous  hlute. 
Argillaceous  slate  and  grauwack^  occupy  the  east  of  the 
department  about  St  LO.  Granite,  resembling  that  of 
Dartmoor,  is  found  at  St  Vaast  near  Pointe  Bartieur. 

A  bed  of  limestone,  probably  belonging  to  the  supracre- 
taccous  rocks,  is  quarried  between  CJarentan  and  Valognes  , 
and  another  limestone  of  uncertain  date  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  tho  latter  place  {GeoL  Transact^  2nd 
series,  vol.  i.) 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  not  great. 
There  is  one  iron-work,  having  one  furnace  for  making  pig- 
iron,  and  one  forge  for  wrought- iron.  No  coal  is  procured, 
but  granite,  slates,  and  stones  for  millstones  and  whetstones 
are  quarried  ;  kaolin  and  potters'  earth  are  procured;  and 
there  are  some  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  maishes  con- 
siderable salterns. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Vire.  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  and  enters  this  department  on  the  east  side 
near  Tessy,  from  whence  it  flows  northward,  just  within 
and  in  one  part  on  the  boundary  of  the  department  i)ast  St. 
LO  into  the  English  Channel.  The  whole  length  of  the  Vire 
is  about  50  miles,  for  about  eightof  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  Douve  rises  near  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin,  across  which  it  flows  in  a  winding  channel  to  tho 
eastward,  until  it  falls  into  the  same  inlet  or  ocstuary  as  the 
Vire.  Ita  whole  length  is  about  34  miles,  for  above  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  Merderet  and  the  Seve,  small 
feeders  of  the  Douve,  about  12  miles  long,  are  navigab)** 
the  first  for  about  four  miles,  the  second  for  about  uu 
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and  the  Taute,  another  small  feeder  of  llie  same  river,  20 
or  22  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  about  14  or  13  miles.  The 
Sinope  and  the  Saire  run  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  bivette,  at  Cherbourg  on  the  north  coast,  and  the 
Ay  on  the  west  coast:  these  are  all  small.  The  Sienne  rises 
in  the  department  of  Calvados  and  flows  north-west  across 
the  department  into  the  sea;  its  length  is  about  38  or  40 
miles,  of  which  only  five  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeder 
is  the  Soulle,  which  flows  by  Coutanccs ;  the  Airon  and  the 
Venne  are  smaller.  In  the  south  of  the  department  are  the 
Celune,  or  Selune  (34  miles  long,  with  five  miles  of  naviga- 
tion), which  rises  in  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  flows  across  it  into  the  sea  opposite  Mont  St. 
Michel,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Deron,  the  Brevon,  and 
the  Oir;  the  S6e  (28  to  30  miles  long),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  near  the  Celune ;  and  the  Couesnon  [Ille  kt  Vilaine], 
of  which  only  a  small  portion,  including  a  navigation  of  five 
miles,  belongs  to  the  department. 

TheTerette  and  the  Madelaine,  two  streams  to  which  the 
government  returns  assign  a  navigation  of  four  and  five 
miles  respectively,  are  not  marked,  at  least  under  those 
names,  m  Bru6's  map.  The  total  amount  of  inland  navi- 
gation is  about  75  miles. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
eight,  of  departmental  roads  23;  together  31.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  government  roads  was  (1st  Jan.,  1^37)  227 
miles,  of  which  213  miles  were  in  repair,  11  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  three  miles  unfinished.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  360  miles,  of  which  201  were 
in  repair  and  159  out  of  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that 
from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  at  the  village  of  Anville  on  the  Vire,  between 
Isigny  (Calvados)  and  Carentan,  and  runs  through  Caren- 
tan.  Sainte-Mere-Eglise,  and  Valognes.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  St  Ld  branches  off  from  the  foregoing  at  Bayeux 
(Calvados)  and  entering  the  department  on  the  east,  at  St. 
Quentin  on  the  Elle,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Vire,  runs  to  St. 
LO.  The  road  from  Paris  to  Avranches  branches  off  from 
the  Cherbourg  road  at  Caen  and  runs  through  Villedieu. 
Roads  run  from  St.  Ld  northward  to.  Carentan;  westward 
to  Coutances,  where  it  joins  a  road  from  Carentan  to  Gran- 
ville; and  southward  to  Villedieu,  where  it  joins  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Avranches.  Roads  run  from  Granville  to 
Villedieu  and  to  Avranches ;  and  from  A\Tanches  to  Pontor- 
son  on  the  Couesnon  and  so  into  Bretagnc.  A  road  from 
Caen  (C!alvados)  to  Rcnnes  (Ille  ct  Bretagne)  crosses  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  department  through  Mortain 
and  St.  Hilaire.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to 
nearly.  14,000,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  10,000 
miles. 

The  arable  land  of  the  department  comprehends  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  soil ;  the  corn  grown  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  departments  of  France,  especially  in  buckwheat  and 
barley ;  more  buckwheat  is  grown  than  of  any  other  grain ; 
the  Quantity  of  oats,  rye,  and  maslin  or  mixed  corn  raised  is 
small.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  great  quantity.  Pulse  is 
good ;  the  fruit  is  of  middling  quality.  The  quantity  of  ground 
occupied  for  orchards  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment ;  the  apples  are  grown  for  making  cider.  The  quan- 
tity of  meadow-land  is  also  very  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  department ;  horses  and  horned  cattle  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  cattle  are  of  one  of  the  finest  breeds  in 
France.  The  proportion  of  cows  is  grej^t,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  butter  is  exported.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  not  very 
good ;  it  is  considered  that  the  long  wooUed  Leicester  breed 
mi^ht  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  rearing  of 
swme,  poultry,  and  bees  is  in  some  parts  an  object  of  great 
attention.  There  are  no  vineyards  and  but  little  woodland ; 
the  forest  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  beech,  and  birch. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  Populutiou  in  Corn- 
square  miles.         1831.              1S36.  manes. 
Saint  L8          E.             436  99,2.50  100.717  120 
Coutances       W.            512  136,847  135,980  137 
Valognes     N.  and 

Central         401  95,660  95,950  118 

Cherbourg       N.             233  75,488  76,673  73 

Avranches    S.W.           379  110,468  110,821  124 

Mortain         S.E.            337  73,571  74,241  73 

2,298      691,284    694,382      646 


There  are  49  cantons,  or  districts,  eaeh  under  the  janidie- 
tion  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St  Ld  are*  St  Lo  (pop.  in  IBSI, 
8154  town,  8421  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  9065  commuDe) 
[Ld,  St.]  and  Tessy,  on  the  Vire;  Thorigny,  or  Torignj 
(pop.  2121  town,  2184  whole  commune),  and  Cericy,  in  tht 
country  east  of  that  river ;  Guilain,  near  the  source  of  the 
Venne ;  Canisy  and  Marigny,  near  St.  L6 ;  and  Carentio,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Taute  and  the  Douve.  Tborignjlnd 
formerly  a  fortress,  built  during  the  occupation  of  Nonnta- 
die  by  the  English,  on  the  site  of  which  was  erected  a  mi;- 
nificent  mansion,  of  which  only  one  wing  remains.  Careo- 
tan  (pop.  2292  town,  2773  whole  commune),  situated  in  t 
marshy  and  unhealthy  district,  is  surrounded  by  mined  wiUi 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Trade  is  carried  on  is 
com,  cider,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  butter,  fish,  cattle,  and 
horses.    There  are  some  manufoctures  of  lace  and  cottoo. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Coutances  are,  Coutances  (pop. 
in  1831,  8957;  in  1836,  7663  for  the  commune)  [Cou- 
tances] and  Cerisy-la-Salle,  on  the  Soulle;  Hambie^  or 
Hambye  (pop.  3684),  St  Denis,  Gavray,  and  Cereoeei^ai 
or  near  the  Sienne ;  Brehal,  in  the  country  south-weit  of 
that  river ;  P^riers,  near  the  Taute ;  Cr^nce  and  Lexty, 
on  or  near  the  Ay,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  a  small  fav* 
hour;  La  Haye-du-Puits,  on  the  Houillabec,  a  small  feetfer 
of  the  Douve ;  and  Pretot  between  La  Haye-dn-Puits  and 
Carentan.  Cer\sy-la-Salle  has  a  manufactory  of  calico,  and 
near  Cr^ance  and  Lessay  are  considerable  salterns.  Tbs 
sailors  of  Agou,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sienne,  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  are  engaged  in 
the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Valognes  are,  Valognes  (pop.  m 
1831,  6338  town,  6940  whole  commune;  in  1836, 6655  eon- 
mune),  Montebourg  (pop.  2423  town,  2523  whole  commoiieX 
Sainte-Mdre-Eglise,  and  Le  Homme,  on  or  near  the  Merdeicl; 
Bricquebec  (pop.  4255),  St  Sauveur,  and  Pont  PAbb^  oo 
or  near  the  Douve ;  Barneville,  on  the  haven  of  Carteret 
on  the  west  coast;  and  Barfleur,  Tatihou,  Saint- Vaast 
(pop.  3502),  Quettehou,  and  La  Houirue,  on  the  eastern 
coast  Valognes  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley.  It  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  destruction  by  ftre  of  an 
antient  city  close  by,  which  Malta  Brun  and  otheis,  miskd 
probably  by  the  modern  name  of  the  commune  in  which  iti 
ruins  stand  ( Allaume),  suppose  to  have  been  the  Alauae  of 
the  antients,  but  which  M.  D* Anville  considers,  and  with 
better  reason,  to  have  been  Crociatonum,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Veneli,  or  UnellL  There  was  antiently  a  strong  csstk 
at  Valognes,  which  was  taken  by  Bertrand  du  Gueselia 
(a.d.  1364)  from  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre.  The 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wais 
of  the  English  in  France,  under  Henry  V.  and  VI. ;  tad 
was  again  the  object  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  lii- 
teenth  century,  and  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  felt,  cottoo- 
yam,  and  lace;  there  are  dye-houses  and  tan-yacds;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  linens,  gloves,  and  paper.  The  ntou- 
facture  of  woollen-cloth,  once  flourishing,  has  gone  to  decay. 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high-school,  an  agricuUmil 
society,  and  a  poor-house  or  hospital,  by  the  inmates  of 
which  lace  is  made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg  are,  Cherbourg  (pop. 
in  1831,  18,377  town,  18,443  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
19,315  whole  commune)  [Cherbourg],  on  the  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Divette;  Les  Pieux,  near  the  west  coast;  and 
St.  Pierre-Eglise  (pop.  about  2300),  near  the  north  coast, 
between  Cherbourg  and  Pointe  Barfleur.  At  Saint- Pierrf- 
Eglise  is  a  large  linen  mannfiictory,  and  at  the  village  of 
Tour-la- Ville  (pop.  3624)  near  Cherbourg  are  slate  quarries; 
there  were  formerly  extensive  glass-works  here.  At  St  Vaast, 
near  St.  Pierre-Eglise,  cotton-yam  and  calico  are  manufse- 
tured. 

lu  the  department  of  Avranches  are,  Avranches  (pop.  in 
1831,  7000  town,  7269  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7690  com- 
mune) [Avranches]  and  Brecey,  on  the  S^;  Villedieu 
Cpop.  3074  town.  3095  whole  commune),  on  the  Sienne;  l4 
Lande,  on  the  Airon ;  La  Haye-Pesnel  and  Sartilly,  in  the 
country  north  of  the  S^ ;  Granville  (pop.  7350)  [Graic* 
ville],  Genest,  and  Pontorson,  on  or  near  the  west  coast; 
Ducey,  on  theOlune;  and  Saint-James  (pop.  1790  town. 
3104  commune),  on  the  Brevon.  Villedieu  owes  its  origin 
to  a  grant  of  the  territory  in  which  it  stands,  made  br 
Henry  I.  of  England,  duke  of  Normandie,  to  the  Hospiol 
of  Jerusalem.    The  village,  which  rose  on  the  imtifSfiftB  of 
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of  the  Hospitallers,  calledTlieopolis,or  GtKrstowntm  French, 
Ville  Dieu),  grew  to  a  town»     It  13  a  busy  place;  ihere  are 
copper- foundriijs.  brass  and  eartheriware  manulUctories,  and 
a  liair-cloth  manufactory.     Leather  and  lace  are  made;  the 
latter  chietly  by  women.     Pontorson  is  on  the  Cauenun,  or 
Oiuesnon,  near  the  border  of  tlie  department.     The  in- 
hubtlants  trade  in  luien  and  lace.   The  laller,  which  is  of  ex- 
^cellenl  quality,  is  iiiafle  in  the  hospital  or  poor-house,  and 
P^iffurds  eraployinent  nnd  tsubsistence  to  a  con*iidcrable  num- 
ber of  poor.     Saint-James  IS  built  on  a  hilU  surrounded  by 
valleys  which  present  very  picturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
■Jt  is  of  uncertain  origin ;  but  the  extent  of  the  circuit  of 
Bhe  walls,  and  the  number  of  subterraneous  vaults  which 
'^ret  remain^  bhow  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater 
importiince.     It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  ni  the 
wars  with  the  English.    There  are  several  raanufactuies, 
and  at  the  nine  yearly  fairs  considerable  business  is  done 
^in  linens,  woollen  siu0»j  and  thread. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mortain  are,  Mortain  (pop.  in 
JI831,  1922  town,  2311  whole  commune ;  m  1836,  2321  com- 
(lunc)  and   Juvigny,   between   the  S^e  and  the  Celune ; 
3arenlon   (pop.  31u6),  near  the  Celune;    Si.  Hilaire  dn- 
larcouet  (pop.  2a64  town,  275'i  whole  commune),  on  the 
^enin^    Le  Teilleul,  in  the  country  houth  of  the  Celune; 
ttd  St.  Pois,  in  the  country  north  of  Ihe  S6e.     Mortain  is 
t  one  of  the  most  hdiy  Iracls  m  the  department.  The  only 
^inanufaetui-e  is  that  of  earthenware.      At  St.  Hilaire-du- 

Uarcouet  there  is  a  college  or  high-school. 
m     The  population,  where  not  otheiwis&e  spccifledt  is  that  of 
Mhe  coramune.  and  from  the  cen^jus  of  1831. 
■     Tlie  manufactures  of  the  department  are  woollen  cloths, 
Lerges    and  other  stuRs,    linens,    lace,   cotton    yarn  ami 
K^oods,   haircloth,    earthenware,  glass,   wax  candles   iron- 
monger**   and   other  hard  wares,   common  cutlery,  paper, 
Jeather,  and  soda  from  sea^weed.     There  are  in  the  arron- 
dj&seroent  of  Valogncs  two  establishmentt  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shcct-zinc,  zinc  pipes  zinc  imds  forshealbing  ships, 
&c.    There  are  several  ship-buddini^  yardis  and  salterns  on 
the  coast.     The  coast  and  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  ac- 
tively pursued,  and  much  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Isles,  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Coulances,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
It  is  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Rovale  and  the  circuit 
of  the  AcaiMmie  Universitaire  of  Caen ;  and  in  the  four- 
teenth military  di\'i&ion,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Rouen,  It  seiidji  eight  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  rather  above 
the  average  of  France.  Of  every  hundred  youn^^  men  en- 
rolled in  the  military  f^ensus  of  Itt28-'29,  forty-three  could 
read  and  wvite,  the  average  of  France  being  thirty- nine. 
There  are  seven  Colleges  Comraunaux,  or  district  high- 
schools,  and  Iwo  schoob  of  navigation. 

This  department  constituted  manticut  times  the  country 
\f  the  two  Celtic  people,  the  Abrincatui  and  tho  Unelli  or 
VeneH.  Ingena,  the  capital  of  tho  former,  from  whom,  in 
he  fourth  century,  it  look  the  imme  Ahrineatnt,  is  the 
odern  Avrunches ;  and  Croeiatonum,  the  chief  town  of 
the  latter,  was  near  tho  modern  Valognes.  Cerialtuin 
'as  probably  at  the  littlo  hav3n  of  Gouril,  near  Capo  la 
[og-ue;  and  Alaima  at  Les  Moutier*  d'Alonnc,  near  the 
HVen  of  (jarteret.  Cosedia,  which  some  have  endeAvonrcd 
)  prove  was  the  same  as  Consiantia.  tlio  modern  Coutuncea, 
as  probably  near  tlie  harbour  of  St  Germain.  Fanum 
rtis  was  perhaps  Mont  Martin-sur-Mer,  near  tho  mouth 
the  Sicnne ;  and  Legedia  was  perhaps  on  the  west  coast, 
the  little  haven  of  Lingreville,  near  Granville,  which 
t  place  may  be  probably  identified  with  the  Roman 
"Grantionum.  Augustodurus,  a  Roman  town  mentioned  in 
the  PeutingerTable,  was  probably  on  the  V ire,  n^>t  far  from 
MontMurtin-en-Graignes.  The  Ecstuary  of  the  Douve  and 
V ire  is  probably  the  Argenus  of  Ptolomy,  if  that  ;^eographer 
speaks  of  a  river,  not  a  town  ;  and  the  Tetus  of  the  baroo 
writer  was  probably  either  the  St'o  or  the  Celune. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  department  constituted  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cotantin  and  Avranchin.  They  w^ere  among  tho 
tracts  ceded  by  Charles  le  Simple  to  the  Northmen,  and 
furmed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Norraandie.  It  was  the  part 
of  Norniandie  whi«'h  the  English  retained  the  longest. 

MANCHESTER  is  tiituaied  in  the  hundred  of  Salford 
and  the  county  of  Lancaster,  168  miles  N,W.  by  N.  of  London, 

trect  distance*  or   187  luilefl  by  thg  present  mail-coach 
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road.    The  pariiih»  which  comprises  several  townships,  had 
in  1773  a  population  of  13,786,  and   in  Its.ll,  270,363,  ofl 
whirh  there  were  in  Ihe  township  of  Manchester  142,026*  | 
From  18UI  to  the  last  census,  in  1831.  the  population  had  ; 
more  than  doubled  itself;  nor  has  the 'increase  come  to  a  j 
stand.     In  Pigot*s 'Manchester  and  Salford  Directory/ for 
182^*  were  given  34,200  names  of  resident  housekeepers;' 
in  that  for  IH3'J  above  44,000:  in  the  former  the   iiumbef  j 
of  streets  was  '2740  ;  in  the  latter  3620,     Under  the  Reforni 
Act  Manchester  sends  two  members  to  parliaraenL    In  the  ' 
first  election  (1&3'J),  contested  by  five  candidates,   thert  ! 
were  given  9689  votes;  in  the  election  in  1835  four  can^j 
didatos  received  9636  votes. 

Under  the  Municipal  Act  the  borough  has  a  commission 4 
of  the  peaee,  is  divided  into  fifteen  warrls,  has  a  mayorl 
(Thomas  Potter,  Esq-,  the  ftrst  mayor),  sixteen  aldermen,  ' 
and  fwtyeii^ht  councinoi-s.  whom  the  act  empowers  to  hold 
a  Court  of  Record  for  the  trial  of  civil  ariions.  provided  tho  j 
Slim  or  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  do  not  exceed  ' 
twenty  pounds.  Under  the  same  act  the  borough  ha*  also  \ 
a  commission  of  the  peace  and  the  right  of  holding  c^uarter- 
sea»ions. 

The  town  Is  not  distingiiishe^l  for  arehitectuiral  beauty  j  < 
its  chief  streets  are  occupied  with  wareSiouses  and  shops,  tho  1 
more  and  the  less  opulent  inhabitants  residing,  at  a  greater 
or  leis  distance  from  ihe  centre  of  the  town,  in  dwellingt  ' 
separate  from  those  in  which  they  conduct  tlieir  business, 
many  of  which  are  spacious  and  beauiifuL  There  are  how- 
ever some  ohjecLs  of  architectural  interest  in  Munchesier. 
Under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament  much  has  been 
dune  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  both  in  convenience 
and  appearance*  Market  street,  the  chief  mart  for  retail 
business,  was  not  many  years  ago  a  mere  lane ;  it  is  now  a 
very  hand-^ome  street.  The  improvement  was  completed  in 
1834,  when  the  total  outlay  was  232,925/.  The  Manrhester 
Improvement  Committee  have  also  judiciously  applied  the 
proQts  of  the  gas-works,  whieh  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  PoHce,  to  the  improvement  of  the  township: 
2(^,057/.  were  thus  expended  by  them  in  the  year  i^Z^^ 
Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  may  be  named 
the  chaste  portico  of  the  Subscription  Library,  and  the  truly 
classioand  lian<lsonie  Royal  Institution,  Wth  in  Musley-street^ 
and  the  hall  of  the  Museum  in  Peter-street,  The  Infirmary 
is  a  fine  building,  and  has  an  advantage  wiiich  is  rara 
in  Manchester,  namely,  that  of  being  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion. Several  new  churches  have  recently  added  to  I  ho 
appearance  of  the  out-districts  of  the  town,  among  which 
the  churehcts  at  Pendleton  and  Hume  deserve  sjiecial  men- 
tion :  but  even  these  are  inferior  to  the  beautiful  church  ia 
the  jwinted  style  now  (IB39)  being  erected  by  Mr>  Atkinson, 
architect,  near  S  medley  lane,  C  beet  ham  HdL 

Siiuaiion  and  Iniafid  Communication.  —  Manchester 
stands  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  river  Irwell,  by  which 
it  has  a  communication  with  the  Mersey,  Liverpool,  and 
the  ocean.  It  is  ijituaied  in  a  district  which  contains  nonio 
uf  the  best  coal  strata  of  England,  a  circumstance  to  which 
the  place  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its  prosperity* 
The  weekly  consumption  of  coal  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood is  estimated  at  26,U0t>  tons,  tlie  charge  of  which  is 
for  the  factories  about  8#.  per  ton,  for  private  houses  VZs, 
per  ton.  In  1836,  913,991  tons  were  brought  into  Man- 
chester. 

The  climate  of  Manchester  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  Iha 
more  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  uniavour- 
aWe  impression  which  prevails  respecting  it  is  much  t-xag- 
gerated.  The  Ibllowing  statements  are  made  on  tho 
authority  of  Dr.  Dalton  (Memoirs  of  the  Manrhet^ler  Phtlo' 
sophical  Societtf^  second  series,  vol.  iii,  p.  4^3,  ct  seq.>.  Tho 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  Manchester  is  '29  *  »o.  The 
mercury  is  higher  in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter. 
The  ge lie ral  annual  mean  of  temperature  is  nearly  49".  The 
mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  36 '  140  inches  ;  while  at  Lancaster 
It  is  3U*714,  at  Dumfiies  36919,  and  at  Kendal  33'944. 
The  firfet  six  months  of  the  year  must  be  considered  as  dry 
months,  and  the  lust  six  months  as  wet  months.  April  is 
the  driest  month  in  the  year,  and  the  sixth  after,  namely, 
October,  is  the  wettest,  or  that  in  which  the  most  rain  falls, 
in  a  long  continued  series  of  years,  ii\  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester. 

Manchester  has  the  credit  of  having  given  an  impulse  to 
our  means  of  internal  communication,  and  has  reaped 
an  ample  reward.  The  achievements  of  Brindley  wero 
nromnted  by  the  desire  which  the  duke  of  Bridgewatcr  had 
^  Vol.  XIV,^3B 
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of  lending  his  coal  from  Worsley  tu  Manchester  at  a  small 
expeiTfte.     [Brindley.] 

Manchester  now  possesses  the  means  of  water-coramuni- 
calion  wiili  nlmost  every  partof  ihe  country.  In  llie  rail- 
road cnlcrprise  Manchester  has  held  a  prominent  s(atioii. 
It  fiirni^heil  its  fyll  share  of  tl»e  capital  employed  in  the 
forniatitin  of  the  Manchester  and  Liveipool  railway,  the  act 
fur  which  was  obtained  in  May,  1 626  ;  the  road  was  com- 
pleted by  Mijlsummeri  !83U,  and  fmmally  opened  on  the 
i;ih  of  Seplemher  of  the  saine  year,  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  milliun  of  people  assembled  along  tLe  Une.  By  the  Ri-port 
ol  the  directors,  dated  January.  1839»  dechiring  a  dividend 
of  5l.  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  previous,  it  appears  that 
the  receipts  wiihin  that  period  were  as  follows ;— Coaching 
department,  79,277/,;  merchandise,  54,215/.;  coal,  3201/.: 
total,  136,693/.  The  expenses  were  80,97^/.,  leaving  a 
biilance  fur  distribution  among  the  proprietors  of  55*7 14/. 
The  amount  of  expenditme  in  construction  of  the  way  and 
works  is  slated  al  the  enurnious  sum  of  1,376.073/.  for  a 
length  of  road  only  thirty  miles.  The  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton railroad  was  formally  opened  oa  the  26th  of  May,  1838« 
Its  length  is  ten  miles,  and  it^cost  GiO^OOO/.  A  continua- 
tion ot  the  line  to  Preston  and  Lancaster  is  in  progrei^s.  A 
dividend  of  1/.  10*.  per  ehare  was  declared  on  the  9lh  of 
January,  1839.  The  Grand  Junetit^n  railway  connects 
Manchester  with  Birmingbam  and  London :  there  are  1 0,91 8 
shares  in  this  railway,  and  the  ouUay  was  1,512*150/,:  it 
Wtt^  opened  in  Septeinber,  1837,  and  has  paid  on  the  first 
year  I U/.  per  share,  on  the  last  six  months  1 2/.  The  North 
Uinon  connects  Manchester  wilh  Wigan  and  Preston. 
There  are  also  in  course  of  formation  lines  to  Leeds,  direct 
to  Hnniinghani,  to  Sheffield,  &c. 

///^/r)ry.— Manchester,  as  its  name  shows  (Man<  castra), 
was  a  Roman  station,  the  Mancunium  of  the  Anton ine 
Itinerary,  Aldnortttheori|:inal  of  Manchester,  is  supposed 
by  the  learned  Whitaker  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  ibis 
inland  it  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  germs  of  civi- 
lizaiiun,  and  especially  for  an  improvement  in  the  wouUcn 
man\ifacturo,  a  bramh  of  trade  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Gaul  before  their  invasiun.  Of  the  roads 
which  were  planned  by  Agricola,  Manchester  had  fuur  ;  two 
running  from  east  to  wct»t,  and  two  from  north  to  tenth  : 
inttfrior  stations,  at  places  now  known  by  the  names  of  Sni- 
glelon  Brook*  Fre-lwich»  and  Bronghton,  were  connecled 
with  (he  Manchester  camp.  Under  the  Saxons  Manchester 
became  the  ttbo<le  of  a  Thane,  who  from  his  baronial  hall 
di^^pensed  a  certain  sort  of  justice,  and  furlliered  the  im- 
provement of  the  placte.  At  an  eurly  period  it  had  two 
churches,  ot\e  of  which,  St.  Michacrs,  i^  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  In  B70  the  Danes  got  poasession  of  Man- 
chester. After  the  Norman  conquest  Wiiliam  gave  the  place 
to  William  of  Poirlou.  The  third  baron  of  Manchester  was 
concerned  in  wresting  Mftgna  C'barla  from  Kin^Jolm,  In 
the  year  1301  Thomas  de  Grelley  granted  the  '  Great  Charter 
of  Manchester.'  In  1 307  the  baron  of  Manchester  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  Edward  I.,  who  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  From  the  Gretle^s  the  barony  descended  lo  the  fatnily 
of  De  la  Warre,  iind  Juhn,  the  firbt  of  the  line,  was  called  to 
parliament  m  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  11.  He  and  his 
ancceasars  diHiinguished  thyraj-elves  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
during  ihe  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  most  of  all  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  the  haron  of  Manchester  being  one  of 
those  who  apprised  the  pope  that  his  continued  resistance  to 
Hcnry*s  wishes  m  re^tird  to  the  divorce  would  lead  lo  the 
extinction  of  his  supremacy  in  England.  At  l«ngth  the 
roimorial  rights  vested  in  the  family  of  *  Mossley  of  the 
Hough.' 

The  dissensions  excited  by  the  Reformation  were  strongly 
experienced  in  this  town.  Col  Iyer,  the  warden  of  the  col- 
legiate  church,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spuituai  supre- 
macy of  Henry  VllL,  and  many  of  the  great  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  remained  for  a  long  time  attached  lo  ihe 
see  of  Rome.  In  the  civd  wars  Manchester  ranged  itself 
on  the  tide  of  the  parhament  (Puritanism  having  gained  an 
ascendancy  in  it),  and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord 
Strange.  On  the  cessation  of  the  contest,  Presbyterian  ism 
replaced  Epi.^coimcy  ;  Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate 
church,  being  himself  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
change.  In  1646,  when  Lancaiilure  was  converted  into  an 
ecclesiastical  province  under  the  Presbyterian  forms,  Man- 
ehester^  wilh  some  ueighboiuing  places,  was  constituted  the 


first  classical  diviisioii  of  the  oounty*  Under  CromwfU  fhf 
electors  chose  a  representative  in  the  person  fi  - 
diaries  Worsley,  and  then  of  Mr.  R.  RatcliSe.  T 
Uniformity  under  Charles  compelled  about  seventy  imnziica 
to  quit  their  livings  in  JLanca&hire,  and  among  othen»  tin 
Rev.  H.  Newcombe,  who  became  minister  of  what  iSMrt 
called  Cross-estreel  chapel,  and  may  be  considered  the  kAm 
of  non-conformity  in  a  town  which  has  from  the  f^rMknn 
distinquihbed  as  possessing  'a  greater  dissenting  populsiiwa 
than  most  others  in  the  Kingdom/  A  strong  Jacobuutii 
feeling  soon  grew  up,  and  the  Rebellion  of  1745  had  toma 
frienas  and  supporters  in  Manchester,  even  among  the ladk 
ing  inhal)itants  and  the  clergy  of  the  cM^llcgijide  cbarc^ 
Pnncc  Charles  himself  was  entertained  in  tb©  town  att^t 
residence  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  Mai  ket-«t reel,  a  houiie  suIk 
^e^ucntly  known  as  an  inn,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Pabi»,' 
and  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down  lo  give  pla<*  l« 
wareliouses.  It  was  not  till  1783  that  ibc  town  had  a  niglitif 
watch,  nor  did  it  po.sse?s  a  Police  Act  before  179L  Tli«p^ 
litical  strife  which  characterises  the  last  hsUf  century,  iMt 
by  which  great  changes  have  been  eQected  in  the  oooiUta 
lion  of  the  country,  displayed  itself  al  a  very  earlj  peptlui 
Manchester,  and  was  supported  and  extended  by  mtnad 
*  Reform  Chibia'  and  *  Church  and  Kmg  Clubs.  lo  K$t 
a  *  Conslitutional  Club*  wa*  formed.  The  threat  of  a  FreiJik 
invasion  excited  indignation  and  much  warhlie  dispiay. 
Immediately  after  ihe  peace  in  ISIS,  the  desire  for  *fie* 
form'  began  to  manifest  itself  in  Manchester  ia  a  v^cry  de- 
cided manner.  By  the  Reform  Act  Manchefter  obtained, 
in  common  wilh  many  other  towns  in  the  kiugdoiil»  tbt  e lee^ 
live  fiatichise, 

j:l/^(WM/at*/«r^*.— -Cotton  is  the  chief  artiela  tcnplayed  ti 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester.  Of  late  the  spinning  tA 
weaving  of  silk  have  been  introduced,  and  it  bms  isaouli^ 
tures  of  woolletit  ^mall  wares,  hats,  umbrellas^  and  of  ae- 
cbinery,  which  last  has  risen  to  great  importance  and  fit* 
fee  I  ion. 

The  commercial  spirit  dates  back  to  a  very  earljr  period.  It 
is  enouj^h  however  tomentionjhntin  the  time  of  Honty  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  Ihe  town  was  distinguished  for  its  raanu/ac* 
tures.  The  mure  rapid  expansion  of  trade  began  in  the 
seventeenth  century*  Qnd  one  ^Uio  is  known  as  a  bteucfactor 
to  the  town,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  among  its 
eminent  tradesmen-  The  enormilies  of  the  duke  of  At' 
the  Netherlands,  and  subsequenlly  the  revocation 

edict  of  Nantes,  brought   many  enterprising   and     

foreigners  into  the  district,  aird  gave  energy  and  effect 
the  naiive  conuuercial  impulse.     At  first  thewooUcDV 
the  only  branch  uf  trade,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  bit 
century  the  cotton  business  bos  nearly  superceded  the  sn- 
tient  fabric.   The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  totiw 
together  wilh  the  strength  of  character  of  the  nat]T0»«ai 
unduuhtcdly  the  original  and  the  main  cause  of  ibe  growtl 
of  it^  trade  and  prusperiiy;    but  the  series  of  hnllLSiil  in* 
ven lions  and  discoveries  applied,  improved^  or  onginaled 
the  district  of  Manchester,  w  hich  comprise  the  steaiii'etfttilli 
the  spinning  jenny,  the  mule-jenny»  tlie  ffy-frame*  the 
frame,  the  mule,  &c.,  have  proved  most  effective 
in  aiding  the  development.    The  early  series  of  in^ 
which  gave  energy  to  "the  cotton  manufacture  were  cott- 
pleted    about  1780.    Before    their   introduction — nno^t 
until  1761 — the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  this  coatiti|{ 
had  gone  on  increasing  slowly;  the  supply  being  in  17(1 
1,980,868  lbs.;  and  in  1751,  2,976,6 1 1»  lbs.     But  in  I7S0 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  6,700,0(10  lbs.;  while  in  1S( 
it  reached  56,000, OUt»  lbs.     Equally  striking  is  the  o(B( 
return  of  ihe  export  of  cotton  goods  i  in  1701  the  value  wi 
23,26:J/.;  in  1800,  5.406,301/.  Again,  in  1838,  the  foUowm^ 
according  to  Burnd's  '  Commercial  Glance,'  was  the  amouat 
and  value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  t — 
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120,784,629 
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177,224 


33€,900,00a  17,96«,BS7 
The  value  of  the  cotton  trade  to  the  country  his  been  t^ 
ttniated  at  34.00^,000/.  annually;  the  capital  employed  il 
20,0U0,U00t ;  theamountof  wages  annually  paid,  1 7,OOU.Oil0t 
and  that  l,50t>.000  people  depend  on  it  tor  their  subsist- 
ence. I'ill  within  the  la^st  year  or  two,  the  progrfsa  hu 
been  steady  and  rapid ;  ii  is  not  however  easy  to  amrm  thst 
it  will  continue  as  t^atisfactgry ;  nt  th^  moment  w«  wzitt 
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,  1889X  numeroiis  mills  in  Manchester  and  the 
lurhood  have  ceased  working,  in  part  or  altogether, 
[irocesses  of  throwing  and  weaving  silk  were  exten- 
arried  on  at  Macclesfield  several  years  before  they 

Manchester.    The  silk-mill  of  Mr.  Vernon  Royle, 

in  1819-20,  was  the  first  brought  into  operation  in 
er  town.    Since  then  the  trade  has  rapidly  increased. 

there  were  in  it  about  a  thousand  weavers  of  mixed 
I  cotton,  and  fifty  of  pure  silk  goods ;  in  1 836  there 

the  county  (Manchester  being  the  principal  locality) 
two  thro win^-m ills  employing  about  four  thousand 
.  Printing  is  another  branch  of  the  silk  business, 
if  not  exclusively,  carried  on  at  Manchester.  Dye- 
ilk  is  also  extensively  pursued,  and  in  fact  the  town 
Ding  the  centre  of  transactions  in  the  silk  trade, 
arty  in  Manchester  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  and 
its  of  the  manufactuiers  have  undergone  an  entire 
It  is  curious  to  oontrast  the  picture  which  Aikin 
ith  what  is  now  seen  in  the  stupendous  warehouses 

mansions  and  palaces  which  are  found  in  Manches- 
.  its  vicinity.  *  An  eminent  manufacturer  in  that 
95)  used  to  be  in  his  warehouse  before  six  in  the 
z,  accompanied  by  his  children  and  apprentices.  At 
hey  all  came  to  break&st,  which  consisted  of  one 
sh  of  water-pottage,  made  of  oat-meal,  water,  and  a 
It,  boiled  thick,  and  poured  into  a  dish.  At  the  side 
an  or  basin  of  milk,  and  the  master  and  apprentices* 
th  a  wooden-spoon  in  his  hand,  without  loss  of  time, 
into  the  same  dish  and  thence  into  the  milk-pan, 
soon  as  it  was  finished  they  all  returned  to  their 

'  When  the  Manchester  trade  began  to  extend,  the 
n  used  to  keep  gangs  of  pack-horses  and  accompany 
t  the  principal  towns  with  goods  in  packs,  which  they 

and  sold  to  shopkeepers,  lodging  what  was  unsold 
I  stores  at  the  inns.'  In  1816  the  annual  value  of 
f  in  the  township  of  Manchester  was  405,986/. :  in 

had  reached  573,085/.  In  the  township  of  Ard- 
operty  had  in  1836  nearly  doubled  in  the  short  space 
^ears :  in  that  of  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  a  town 
bin  a  few  years  been  actvally  created  through  the 
I  of  fiictories ;  in  1801  its  population  was  675,  in  1831 

in  1 8 1 5  the  annual  value  of  property  was  84,844/.,  and 
,  1 17,688/.  Nor  need  there  be  any  surprise  felt  at  this 

is  known  that  mills  of  the  first  character  require  an 
it  ftom  50,000/.  to  100,000/.  In  the  reign  of  William 
iry  the  taxable  property  in  Manchester  was  rated  at 

in  the  year  1828  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes 
I  was  25,420/.  The  circulation  of  the  branch  bank 
land  in  Manchester,  which  in  1828  was  258,000/., 
ten  to  1,520,000/.  in  1837,  though  in  the  interval  se- 
int-stock  banks  had  been  established.  In  1794  the 
ate  at  five  shillings  in  the  pound  produced  9270/., 
[  it  realised  on  a  rate  of  half-a-crown  44,896/.    In 

was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Man- 
paid  in  postages  11,000/.,  being  a  lar^^er  amount 
ny  other  provincial  town;  in  1838  this  sum  had 
)  69,232/.  In  the  single  article  of  bricks  the 
>aid  to  the  excise  in  1835  no  less  a  sum  than 
.  The  value  of  land  has  undergone  a  proportional 
3,  as  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  sales  made  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  town :  in  1 834,  7 1  square  yards 
^  Street  were  bought  for  354/. ;  50  yards  at  the  corner 
1  Street  for  280^;  250  yards  in  Smithy  Door  for 

even  9/.,  10/.,  15/.,  and  yet  higher  sums  have  been 
er  square  yard  for  land  in  situations  eligible  for  those 
se  receptacles  of  goods,  the  larger  warehouses.  Land 
apper  end  of  Market  Street  and  Mosley  Street,  which 
s  ago  was  sold  for  4d.  per  sc^uare  yard  annual  rent,  has 
Id  for  20«.  a  yard  annual  rent 
)  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 

there  has  doubtless  been  great  exaggeration,  but  it 
ily  true  that  in  that  condition  there  is  much  to 
.  The  prevalence  of  the  factory  system  has  broken 
old  domestic  manufacture  and  thereby  destroyed  old 
ic  habits ;  it  has  also  called  from  every  district  of  the 
m,  and  especially  from  Ireland  (there  are  at  least 
Irish  in  Manchester),  masses  of  people  heterogeneous 
r  character,  yet  all  more  or  less  lenorant  and  unculti- 
and  not  likely  therefore  to  coalesce  speedily  into  a 
;t  form  of  civilised  existence.  Most  of  them  have 
mch  bettered  in  their  circumstances  without  having 
an  equal  increase  of  morally  improving  influences. 
sn  by  the  amount  of  their  wages  nave  become  inde- 


pendent of  their  parents ;  girls  have  been  lent  into  the  mill 
before  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  ofdomestic  duty,  and 
mothers,  whose  presence  in  their  own  houses  i^  indispensa- 
ble, work  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day  amid  a  mas<«  of  peo]  le 
young  and  old,  with  whom  they  have  little  or  noconner.i.iit. 
and  from  whom  in  co'.isequence  they  can  scarrely  derive  uiiy 
improvement.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  atmo>pliere  of 
the  factory  is  unnatural  and  consequently  unhealthy,  while 
the  degree  of  heat  tends  to  the  premature  development  of  (he 
passions,  and,  as  the  least  baneful  consequence,  to  early, 
improper,  and  improvident  marriages.  The  charges  ai^ainst 
the  factories,  of  being  the  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelty  to 
children,  of  extortion  against  the  men,  as  destructive  alike  of 
life  and  morality,  may  be  considered  as  gross  extravagances 
or  little  better  than  falsehoods:  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  neither  their  moral  nor  their  physical  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  work-people;  that,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  the  masters  are  disre^aidful  of 
the  comforts  and  improvement  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
and  think  exclusively  of  the  wealth  they  can  extract  from  their 
establishments,  and  that  thus  there  has  arisen  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  of  dislike,  of  sullen 
discontent,  which,  added  to  other  depraving  influences, 
makes  their  moral  tone  hard,  disposed  to  violence,  and 
almost  reckless,  while  their  congregating  together  in  masses 
gives  them  opportunities  of  communicating  their  feelings 
one  to  another  and  of  concentrating  their  power.  The 
system  has  not  been  sufficiently  Ions  in  general  operation  to 
afiford  accurate  means  of  judging  of  its  effect  on  health  and 
life ;  it  has  also  been  tried,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  since  there  has  been  a  continual 
influx  of  fresh  population  to  the  mills  firom  rural  districts  or 
small  towns,  and  therefore  statistical  tables  cannot  furnish 
any  adequate  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  but  in  relation 
to  children,  the  wonder  is,  that  any  one  should  have  doubted 
of  the  ii\]urious  influence  which  it  has  upon  their  health 
and  consequently  on  their  character.  As  it  is,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  young,  and  of  the  homes  whence  they  come,  are 
in  very  many  cases  bsid.  When  the  mother  is  in  the  factory, 
the  home  must  be  in  disorder.  When  parents  subsist  on  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  as  in  many  instances,  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  subverted ;  the  weak  labour,  the 
strong  are  idle,  idleness  begets  vice,  vice  is  the  parent  of  dis- 
content, and  this  leads  to  tne  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  the 
parent  is  moreover  punished  in  the  disobedience,  if  not  in- 
solence, which  soon  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  well  aware  how  much  the  family  depends  on 
their  earnings.  Of  63,623  persons  employed  in  mills. 
May,  1836,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  35,283  were  females; 
37,930  were  above  the  age  of  18  y.ears,  and  16,965  were 
below  the  age  of  15.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
net  weekly  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  operatives 
in  the  cotton  factories  of  Manchester,  Stockport,  Duckin- 
field,  Staley-bridge,  Hyde,  Tintwistle,  Oldham,  Bolton,  &c., 
drawn  from  the  Returns  of  151  mills,  employing  48,645 
persons,  in  May,  1833 : — 


Denomioation  of 
.     io  which 
employed. 


Cleanfaiff  aodi 
■pxea£ngoot-> 
ton  ' 


CUu  of  Open- 
Uvei. 


Carding. 


Mole  fpiiniiiif . 


Thiwfle  miBii- ( 


Weaving 


Reeling      •    • 
Roller-eoTwing 
Attending     thel 
■team-engioe  ( 
and    aBaJd^gj 


Carders  or) 
orerlookera  3 

Jadi-frama  ) 
tenters  3 

Bubbin-frana  ) 
tenters  3 

Drawing  tenters 

Overlookers  . 

Spinners  .    .j 

Placers      .     .i 

ScaTengers  . 
Overlookers  • 
Spinners  .  • 
OverlookeiB  • 
Warpers  .     • 

WeaTne    .    .{ 


Raeleia    •     • 
Roller-eoverera 

Enginaem,  \ 
ffremen.  me-> 
chanioB,  fte.1 


ClsisiflcatioB  as  respaeta  age 
and  sex. 


Average 
weekly 
net  earn- 
ings. 


Male  and  iiemale  adults,  and  ) 
some  non-adults  } 


Male  adults  •    .     .     • 
PriBoipaUy  female  adults 


Do. 


do. 
do. 


Do. 

Male  adults 

Male  and  female  adults,  but  > 
principally  the  former       3 

Male  and  tmale  adulti  and  1 
non-adults,  bnt  principally  \ 
the  latter  ' 

Mole  and  female  non-adulta 

Mole  adults 

Female  adulta  and  non-adults 

Male  adults 

Male  and  female  adults      . 

Male  and  female  adults.^ 
male  and  (emmle  non-> 
adults,  but  chiefly  fiimalas ' 

Malcadulu 

Female  adults  and  non  adults 

Male  and  female  adults 


Maleidnlii 


t.    <f. 
3    8 


S3  6 
8  0 
7    W 


7 

61 

29 

3 

25 

8 

5 

n 

2 

101 

22 

4* 

i 

9 
3* 

12 

3 

10  10 
91 

20    • 
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If  this  table  were  combined  witli  the  reUti\*a  numbeTs  of 
each  d<?scription  of  the  hatiiis,  it  would  afford  ibc  abso- 
lute average  of  tbeir  earnings,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
thut  the  a  venire  is  not  le^  iLian  ]  0  ehillingis  a.  week  each 
person,  y<*ung  and  old.  It  will  be  noticed  that  live  lowest 
"wages  are  given  to  the  scavengers  and  piece rs,  who  are 
generally  young  children »  Out  of  a  family  of  aiK  persona 
there  miiy  be  three,  out  of  seven  peraotiEi  four  employed  at 
the  factory,  and  when  in  a  few  years  the  children  are  be- 
came olderT  aU  may  be  so  engaged.  Thi$  will  p^ive  for  each 
of  such  families  an  average  earmng  of  3U^.  or  46s.  per  week, 
when  only  three  or  four  out  of  each  family  are  employed, 
whicli  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  neces' 
series  of  life.  The  splendid  gin-palacei,  the  numor- 
oua  beer- houses  in  Manchester,  make  it  but  too  obv^ou^ 
where  the  sviperiluous  means  of  many  go,  and  point 
out  a  source  of  demoralifiation  which  is  as  frighlful  in  its 
conseque|Lces  as  in  its  amount.  But  there  are  other 
signs  whieb  indicate  anything  but  a  want  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  poputalion.  The  last 
Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident  So- 
ciety shuvvs  that  in  1937,  though  imde  was  not  good, 
the  amount  received  by  its  agents,  who  visit  the  bouses  of 
the  work-people  and  take  iJieir  savings  in  very  small  de* 
posftij,  was  4735/.,  while  the  Savings'  Bank  received  within 


the  year  ending  November,  I83S,  no  lcs«  a  lum  Oiti 
1 09,1 2a/.  The  following  lablca  will  furnish  the  reader  wiUi 
the  means  of  judging  how  much  of  this  eame  iromediilriy 
from  the  operatives ;— 


Ctoisificatton  qf  Depositors^  November  20,  IS3B* 


Male, 

Tradesmen,   shopkeepers,   artifi- 
cers, publicans,  or  their  wives  9200 
Persons  employed    in   faetorieSy 

warehoufees,  or  as  porters,  &e*  4769 

Domestic  set  van  Is      ....  930 

Widows     • ^  -    ■  — 

Minors        ,,..,,.  208.1 

Weaver*    ,,.*..*  1332 

Labourers  .      , 864 

Farmers     ,..,..,  473 
Other  descriptions   not  particu- 
larly speeifJed IZ%% 


Fefi}&U. 


T«l^ 


256B        11JT4 


845 
5370 

997 
1856 

3S9 

§5 
24€8 


Friendly  societies 
Charitable  societies  , 


5a4 

fiJV« 
tS7 
3I3S 

mi 
Id 

n 
m 

35«9ti3 


CLASSIFICATIOJJ  OF  SIKOLTI  DEPOSITS,  IfiML 


Tht  d«|ii{>itttstJiifd  At  eKswdifi^  J.'30  »tiic«  tbo  alj^lntli  jccit.  1825p  nre  not  nev  ^pMiti,  but  imntrerfed  by  ^\h,  dec«aj««  or  albmrue^ftom  old  afiDotmU  la ue«  a». 


Not  merely  the  factory  hEinds,  but  generally  all  classes  of 
working  men  have  been  in  the  recfipt  of  wages  sufficient, 
if  well  laid  out,  to  procure  all  the  neeese^aries  and  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  for  want  of  the  proper  moral 
training,  and  by  reason  of  the  demoralising  iniluence  of 
Irish  and  oihcr  uneducated  labourers*  the  abodes  of  a  large 
proportion  are  wretched.  Of  4102  dwellings,  of  which  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  gave  a  Report  in  1 834,  founded 
on  personal  inspection,  3100  were  houses,  752  cellars,  250 
rooms;  of  these  there  were  comfortable  1551,  well  furnished 
689,  not  comfortable  255.1. 

In  1838  the  Society  issued  another  Report  of  28,186  dwel- 
lings examined. 

Persons  occupying  houses      .     .     .     94,250 
Do.  do.  rooms  of  houses  •       9,351 

Do.  do.  boarding  with  oc- 

cupants of  houses     9,6  7 1 


Persons  occupying  cellars 


Do. 


do. 


boarding  with  oc- 
cupants of  cellars 


113,272 
14,274 


686 


Total  number  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  dwellings  ex- 
amined       128.232 

Of  the  28,186  dwellings,  14,042  are  reported  as  ill-fui^ 
nished  and  8322  as  not  comfortable ;  thus  only  72  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  population  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  comfortable.  The  Report  adds,  *  As  in  many 
(perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases)  there  are  only  two  beds 
to  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  which  must  result  are  too  obvious.' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1838  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  which,  making 
allowance  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  style,  affords  a  true  picture 
of  the  condition  of  many:  *  Those  who  only  visit  occasion- 
ally the  dwellings  of  the  poor  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state 


of  ignonmce,  superstition,  demoralisation,  and  inldi^ 
which  exists.  Tins  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  those  vlit 
visit  them  constantly  and  regularly,  as  our  missionaries  do. 
Scenes  mo^i  disgusting  and  blasphemy  at  which  the  mend 
shudders  are  patiently  borne  and  fearlesi>ly  met  bj  lit 
agency  we  employ.  They  (ibc  towti  tnissiocirici^  ittrs 
been  stoned,  threatened  with  death,  surrounded  with  mob^ 
seriously  bruised,  and  more  than  once  they  have  narrovly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  And  this  in  Manchester!  Cu 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  public  will  suffer  this  fttt« 
of  things  to  exist  without  making  a  strenuous  effort  it  ooet 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case  ?  Surely  heatbeas  at 
home  should  not  be  neglected.' 

Schools  and  Scientific  Institutions,  —  The  educttiaii 
hitherto  afforded  to  the  working  classes  in  Manchester  bu 
been  very  defective  both  in  extent  and  quality.  From  the 
'  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  Poorer  Classes.'  printed  in  1838,  much  valuable  infiff* 
mation  may  be  obtained.  The  Committee  decided  tliat 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  one  in  eight  of  ^ 
population  of  a  large  town,  and  report  that  in  ManchesUr 
only  one  in  thirty-five  is  receiving  an  education  likely  Id 
be  useful.  The  numbers  of  children  of  the  working  dasm 
stated  to  be  at  daily  schools  in  the  town  are— at  very  indif- 
ferent day  and  dame  schools  11,336;  other  better  sebooii, 
5680;  total  17.100,  on  a  population  estimated  at  SOO,00<t. 
The  numbers  attending  Sunaay-schools  in  Manchester  are— 
under  the  Established  Church  10,284,  under  Dissenten 
19,032,  Catholics  3812:  respecting  Sunday-schools  the 
committee  remark,  '  They  consider  the  instruction  then 
given  as  of  great  advantage,  by  implanting  feelings  of  rdi- 
gion  and  giving  habits  of  order,  but  as  imperfect  without 
daily  instruction  also  ;*  an  opinion  which  will  be  thougbt 
not  unfavourable  by  those  who  have  personal  experience  of 
the  workings,  and  therefore  of  the  deficiencies,  of  these  tiae> 
ful  makeshifts,  especially  when  they  take  into  account  thi 
fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  Bentley  by  a  personal  ex* 
ammation,  that  in  Manchester  and  Salford  1 103  taaditft 
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1,479  scholars  come  too  late  to  school,  and  this  in  the 
of  instruction  where,  the  same  authority  informs  us, 
>llowing  is  on  the  average  all  the  time  employed  each 
ath.  that  is,  each  week,  namely,  in  readinpr  about  one 
and  fifty  minutes ;  in  singing,  fourteen  minutes  and 
;y-one  seconds;  in  praying,  seventeen  minutes  and 
-four  seconds :  total  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter, 
iducational  clauses  in  the  last  Factory  Act  have  been 
t  small  advantage.  Dr.  Kay  stated  before  the  Educa- 
Ik)mmittee  of  1838,  that  one  cause  of  failure  was  that 
sans  were  given  in  the  Act  for  compelling  the  erection 
)vi8ion  of  schools;  and  Mr.  Ashworth  stated  from  his 
jxperience,  '  If  the  manufacturer  is  desirous  to  make 
lost  of  the  two  hours,  and  give  the  children  education, 
ay  do  some  service  in  it,  but  a  compulsory  education 
d  upon  an  employment  is  a  stigma  to  the  employment, 
5  very  obnoxious  to  the  employer,  and,  I  think,  gene- 
people  laugh  at  it;  it  is  almost  good  for  nothing.* 
e  Report  of  Mr.  L.  Homer  on  these  very  clauses 
,  1839),  it  is  said — '  Some  parents  appreciate  the  ad- 
ge  (of  the  education),  but  most  of  them  would  much 
r  their  children  working  full  time  and  earning  a  full 
}f  wages.'  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 
what  good  factory  education  confers.  Indeed,  Mr. 
3r  reports  not  more  than  eight  mills  in  Manchester 
I* the  educational  provisions  have  been  best  observed,' 
I  *  best '  he  allows  to  be  inferior  to  what  primary  edu- 
i  ought  to  be ;  and  it  embraces  only  352  boys  and 
;irls.  The  school  of  Messrs.  M'Connel  he  considers 
y  of  special  notice,  and  deserving  of  being  held  up 
ample.  He  adds, '  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to 
certificates  (of  education)  presented  to  us  sub- 
td  by  the  teacher  with  his  or  her  mark.  In  the  last 
3r  I  had  a  school  voucher  presented  to  me  with  a 
and  when  I  called  on  the  schoolmaster  to  read  it 
)  me,  he  could  not ;  I  have  had  to  reject  the  school 
er  of  the  fireman  (to  the  steam-en^ne),  the  children 
If  been  schooled  in  the  coal-hole — m  one  case  I  aclu- 
ound  them  there;  it  occurred  at  factories  where  a 
e  capital  must  be  embarked.* 

Kay,  before  the  Education  Committee,  gave  in  a  table 
ich  he  calculated  that  in  Manchester  there  was  a  total 
educated  and  very  ill-educated  children  of  26,265; 
he  actual  cost  of  providing  a  worthless  or  indifferent 
tion  by  existing  methods  was  16,021/.  annually,  and 
lOt  more  than  1 9,500/.  of  annual  outlay  would  be  re- 
i  for  education,  by  an  efficient  method,  of  children  now 
icated  or  very  ill  educated. 

an  while  the  diflfusion  of  cheap  literature  and  the  ope- 
i  of  institutions  for  popular  instruction  are  doing  some- 
to  educate  adults  and  youths,  while  the  existence  of  i 
good  schools  in  Manchester  for  the  children  of  the  j 
ng  classes  will  serve  as  models.  In  this  way  the 
Chester  Society  for  Promoting  National  Education' 
jndered  some  service.  It  has  at  present  three  schools 
its  superintendence,  with  about  500  scholars, 
long  the  institutions  in  Manchester  having  an  in- 
je  on  the  working  classes  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
ijBum,  the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  Cooper  Street,  the 
anics*  Institution  in  Miles- Platting,  the  Ancoats  Ly- 
,  the  Chorlton  Lyceum,  and  the  Parthenon.  The 
laeum  is  designed  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  clerks  and 
upper  servants  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  town, 
xperiment  has  been  very  successful.  The  number  of 
riptions  for  the  first  quarter  (1839)  is  upwards  of  900. 
.res  on  various  topics  are  given  by  men  of  eminence. 
I  is  a  French  class,  an  Itahan  cl^ss,  an  Amateur  Mu- 
Society,  an  Essay  and  Discussion  Society ;  and  con- 
are  occasionally  given,  which  are  very  well  attended, 
jcted  with  the  Institution  is  a  good  library,  a  coffee- 
and  a  well-supplied  news-room.  Its  expenditure  is 
2000/.  annually ;  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  is  the  pre- 
.  The  Mechanics'  Institution,  in  Cooper  Street, 
the  presidentship  of  Sir  B.  Heywood,  Bart.,  has  con- 
.  great  benefits  on  a  class  below  those  to  whom  reference 
»een  made.  The  disbursemente  of  the  Institution 
5  1838  were  2177/.  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
000/.,  but  as  the  institution  had  its  resources  mainly 
bed  in  defraying  the  annual  charges,  this  sum  has  been 
laed  by  arrears  of  interest  to  9570/.,  and,  deducting 
mds  paid,  a  balance  is  still  due  of  8195/.,  to  pay  off 
i  an  efibrt  is  being  made  which  gives  promise  of  sue* 
Th«  number  of  tub«cribert  on  tii«  36th  of  06oemb«r 


last  was  1 1 6 1 ,  of  whom  5 1  were  under  fbnrteen  years  of  age, 
and  446  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  Sixty-five  lec- 
tures were  delivered  during  the  last  year,  and  were  attended 
by  20,650  males,  and  4800  females.  Two  concerts  were 
also  given.  There  are  6023 volumes  in  the  library;  the 
delivery  of  books  to  readers  in  the  last  year  amounted  to 
42,45 1 .  The  number  of  members  in  the  respective  classes  .were 
—grammar  128,  German  language  8,  arithmetic  154,  elocu- 
tion and  composition  28,  mechanical  drawing  64,  landscape 
and  figure  drawing  46,  music  24,  writing  1 33,  mathematics  1 8, 
French  25.  Besides  these  there  were  the  chemistry  class, 
the  mutual  improvement  society,  and  the  natural  history 
class.  An  exhibition  of  specimens  of  machinery,  natural 
history,  &c.,  on  a  very  grand  scale,  to  which  360  persons 
sent  contributions,  has  Men  visited  by  nearly  100,000  per- 
sons, at  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  each.  There  is  a  read- 
ing-room, well  furnished  with  literary  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals. It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  the  benefits  of 
the  establishment  do  not  descend  sufliciently  low  in  the 
social  scale,  aa  the  following  classification  of  Uie  numbers  in 
1837  will  manifest:— 

Principals,  engaged  as  merchants,  manu&cturers, 

and  mechanists  .  .  •  ,267 

Mechanics,  millwrights,  and  engineers      •  •     136 

Overlookers,  spinners,  and  other-mill  hands  .      36 

Building  trades  .  .  .  •104 

Sundry  trades,  chiefly  handicraft  .  .132 

Warehousemen    .....     204 

Clerks     .  .  .  .  .  .150 

Artists,  architects,  engravers,  &c  •  .      69 

Professional  men  .  .  .  .        7 

Schoolmasters      .  .  •  •  .ID 

Shopkeepers  and  their  assistants  .  .      86 

No  profession       .  ,  .  .  .11 

Ladies      .  .  .  .  ,  .17 

Youths     .  .  .  .  ,  .173 

1392 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  combined  with  a  wish  to 
reach  the  operative  classes,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Lyceums  in  Ancoats  and  in  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  as 
well  as  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  if  we  may  judffe  from  the 
first  Report  of  that  at  Ancoats,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  these  institutions  will  confer 
immediate  benefit  on  tnose  who  are  employed  in  the  factories 
and  on  other  hand-labourers.  The  subscription  is  only  two 
shillings  a  quarter,  for  which  lectures,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, a  selection  of  newspapers,  education  in  classes, 
and  other  means  of  improvement,  are  provided.  The  edu- 
cation of  females  is  made  a  prominent  object.  The  news 
and  reading  rooms  were  openeu  on  the  1 1  th  of  October, 
1838.  From  the  library  the  average  number  of  deliveries 
is  120  each  evening.  There  are  now  on  the  books  732 
members,  of  whom  246  are  below  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
the  716  (ordinary  members  are  thus  classified: — 

Principals,  engaged  as  merchants,  manufacturers, 

and  mechanists  .  .  •  .10 

Professional  men  v,  •  .  .        4 

Schoolmasters  ....        6 

Shopkeepers,  master- tradesmen,  and  their  assistants     87 
Warehousemen  and  bookkeepers  .  .132 

Mechanics,  millwrights,  engmeers,  moulders,  and 
smiths  .....     137 

Engravers  and  pattern-designers  .  •        7 

Spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mill-hands    .  .102 

Other  trades  connected  with  the  manufactures  of 
the  town,  as  dyers,  calico-printers,  fustian-cut- 
ters, &c.  .  .  .  .  .22 

Building  trades     .  .  •  •  .37 

Sundry  handicraft  trades  j  •  •  .85 

No  profession      •  •  •  .  •        7 

School-boys  •  •  •  •  .22 

Females  •  •  •  •  .57 

715 

T?ie  Manchester  Free  Grammar-School  was  founded  by 
Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  foundation  deed, 
bearing  date  20th  August,  1515,  states  the  cause  which  in- 
fluence the  founder  to  be  that '  the  youth,  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  want 
of  inftrttetion«  m  w«U  on  iooount  of  tha  poverty  cf  th«ir 
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parents  as  for  want  of  some  person  who  should  instruct 
them.'  And  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements  is, '  The 
high-master  for  the  time  being  shall  always  appoint  one  of 
his  scholars  to  instruct  and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the 
school  all  infants  that  shall  come  there  to  learn  their 
ABC,  primer,  and  sorts,  till  they  begin  grammar.'  These 
quotations  show  that  the  school  was  designed  to  furnish  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  grammatical  learning  to  the  poor  and 
those  in  need  of  instruction.  The  income  of  this  school  is 
now  above  5000/.  a  year ;  and  though  its  operations  have 
been  extended  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
though  the  masters  receive  handsome  salaries,  the  outlay 
must  still  leave  an  annual  surplus.  The  instruction  given 
comprehends  the  mathematics,  the  English  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  but  the  school  is 
far  from  effecting  the  good  which  its  splendid  resources 
might  produce,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  administered 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  donor's  intention. 

Cheiham^s  Hospital,  or  The  College,  was  founded  by 
charter  1665,  Humphrey  Chetham  being  the  benefactor, 
who,  having  daring  his  life  fed  and  brought  up  fourteen 
boys  of  Manchester  and  Salford.and  of  Droylsdeu,  ordered  in 
his  will  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  one  from  Droylsden,  two  from  Crumpsall,  four  fromTurton, 
and  ten  from  Bolton,  leaving  the  interest  of  7000/.  for  their 
maintenance  and  instruction  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  some  trade. 
The  scholars  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  boarded,  and  lodged. 
The  school  is  conducted  in  a  convenient  old  building, 
which  also  contains  the  College  library,  a  fine  collection  of 
not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  which  have  been  accumulated 
out  of  the  benefactions  of  the  same  H.  Chetham :  among 
the  books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  public;  books  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  out,  but  a  convenient  reading-room  is 
provided.  At  present  the  good  which  this  library  does  is  but 
small,  the  delivery  of  books  to  readers  not  amounting  to 
an  average  of  twenty  per  day,  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  library  being  only  open  at 
hours  during  the  day  when  most  persons  are  engaged. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  stands  first  in  point  of  time 
(founded  1781).  It  has  numbered  among  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  vicinity,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  reputation :  its  utility  has  been  fully 

g roved  by  the  publication  of  its  Transactions.  The  Royal 
lanchester  Institution  for  the.  promotion  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  formed  mainly  under  the  auspices  of 
G.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in 
furthering  the  diffusion  of  knowledge :  above  30,000/.  were 
laid  out  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Manchester 
Museum,  or  Natural  Histor>'  Society,  which  has  a  hand- 
some hall  in  Peter  Street,  ranks  among  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  institutions  of  the  town,  and  offers  to  the 
public  a  collection  of  objects  in  nature  with  which  few  simi- 
lar establishments  can  enter  into  comparison.  The  council 
is  empowered  to  open  the  museum  to  ladies,  strangers,  resi- 
dent non-subscribers,  schools,  and  the  working  classes. 

In  its  medical  schools  Manchester  has  a  claim  on  public 
esteem,  having  been  the  first  provincial  town  to  provide  a 
good  elementary  medical  education ;  and  in  its  numerous 
and  well-conducted  medical  institutions  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  The  Infirmary  is  a  school  in  itself. 
During  the  year  1838  its  expenditure  was  8125/.  5*.  8rf.; 
from  June,  1837,  to  June.  1838,  it  treated  no  less  than 
20,760  patients;  and  since  its  foundation,  1752,  it  has  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  629,348  cases.  There  were  in  the 
house  and  on  the  books,  June  24th,  1838,  1317  invalids. 
Of  the  cases  treated  in  1838.  13,254  were  cured;  3584  were 
cases  of  accident.  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Turner  have  the  ho- 
nour of  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  foundation  of  the  medical 
schools,  the  one  situated  in  Marsden  Street,  the  other  in 
Pine  Street,  in  which  about  140  pupils  are  conducted  by 
able  professors  through  a  complete  course  of  medical  in- 
struction. Manchester  has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  admirable  botanical  garden,  zoological  gardens  (recently 
opened,  and  affording  much  promise),  a  school  of  de- 
sign, an  architectural  society,  concert  hall,  choral  society, 
&c. 

Charitable  Institutions. — These  are  too  numerous  to 
allow  of  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  some  which  are  the  most 
useful.    The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  in 


the  year  1 825.  A  new  and  handsome  building  for  it  hu  jost 
been  opened,  situated  near  the  botanical  gardens,  on  the 
Stretford  road,  a  part  of  which  will  be  appropriated  to  a  bliad 
asylum  also,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Kershaw  of  Oldham, 
who  bequeathed  20,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  so  soon  as  the  inhabitants  should 
furnish  a  suitable  building.  The  Jubilee,  er  Ladies'  Femtle 
Charity  Sehool,  founded  in  1806,  is  conducted  in  thebouie 
in  Ducie-road,  and  educates  forty  girls  for  the  duties  of  do- 
mestic service.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Pm- 
vident  Society  is  designed  to  meet,  by  a  special  effort,  the 
special  wants  of  the  poor.  Following  the  impulse  vbicli 
Boston  (U.S.),  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Tuckerraaa  of 
that  city,  had  given,  the  society  sends  forth  visitors  into  all 
parts  of  the  town  (most  of  them  are  gratuitous  labouren) 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  aid  them  with  advioey 
encourage  them  by  sympathy,  and  receive  their  littb 
savings  in  order  to  deposit  them  in  the  savings*  bank.  For 
this  purpose  the  town  is  divided  into  districts  and  seetkn^ 
in  all  919,of  which  however236  onlyare supplied  with  visitofi. 
Its  mendicity  department  effects  no  little  good.  Three  thou- 
sand cases  were  examined  by  its  stipendiary  visitors  in  1S3B, 
whereof  1285  received  tickets  to  the  various  medical  societiei) 
741  wore  referred  to  the  relief  board  of  the  society,  and  941 
were  found  to  be  cases  in  which  the  society  could  not  inte^ 
fere.  Besides  these,  413  cases  were  sent  for  inqaiiy  only, 
of  which  number  248  were  reported  as  unworthy,  a  powerful 
argument  against  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  'VVorkwii 
found  for  14  persons,  and  98  new  cases  of  gross  impositioa 
were  detected  and  exposed.  The  ministry  to  the  poor,  whidi 
commenced  Jan.  1833,  under  the  patronage  of  three  Uoits- 
rian  congregations,  namely.  Cross  Street,  Mosley  Street,  aod 
Greengate  (Salford),  is  designed  for  a  similar  purpoie 
with  the  Provident  Society.  It  employs  a  paid  agent,  tha 
Rev.  G.  Buckland,  whose  duties  are  not  sectarian,  bnt 
purely  benevolent.  His  visits  to  the  poor  average  par 
month  about  340,  and  he  has  500  families  under  his  su- 
perintendence. Of  a  similar  character  is  the  Town  Mission, 
whose  motto  is,  '  Not  to  Proselyte,  hut  to  Evangelise.'  Ita 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  was  1513/.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  the  first  year*s  exertions  :~*  Seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hours  have  been 
spent  by  our  missionaries  in  promoting  the  above  objecta. 
They  have  held  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-one  meetings 
They  have  paid  forty4hree  thousand  three  hundred  aid 
sixty-seven  visits ;  have  lent  six  hundred  and  twenty-fve 
Testaments,  and  distributed  in  their  districts  sixty-thraa 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  religious  tracts.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  individuals  now  under  their 
care  are  at  least  sixty  thousand.  The  number  of  visits  paid 
to  the  sick  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.'  At  present  it  occupies  forty-two  districts  under  s 
superintending  missionary  and  three  assistauts.  Tbesa 
districts  contain  from  five  to  eight  hundred  families; 
about  one-fifth  of  whom  reside  in  cellars,  and  more  thaa 
two>thirds  of  the  whole  seldom  or  never  think  of  go- 
ing to  any  place  of  worship.  In  several  of  the  distiicti 
there  are  not  quite  twenty  families  for  each  house  that 
is  licensed  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink ;  and  many  of  the 
districts  have  no  place  of  worship  of  any  kind  save  those  in 
which  the  missionaries  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  a  Act, 
well  ascertained,  that  in  many  districts  there  are  nearly  as 
many  reputed  brothels  as  there  are  houses  for  the  sale  of 
strong  drink. 

Places  (f  Worship, — The  collegiate  church  is  a  noble 
Gothic  building.  The  warden  and  four  fellows  have  the  ec- 
clesiastical patronage  of  the  parish.  Their  corporate  income 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  they  refused  to  give  answeis 
to  a  return  of  the  value  of  their  property,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  ecclesiasticid  commiasiooeit 
report  the  gross  yearly  income  to  be  4650/.  The  new  see  of 
Manchester  will  be  in  the  province  of  York.  [Lancashibi^ 
p.  296.]  In  1795,  Aikin  tells  us,  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  ac- 
tually builtor  building,  amounted  to  twelve,  and  aboutasmaay 
places  of  worship  for  different  sects  of  dissenters.  There  are 
now  twenty- five  places  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  above  sixty  in  connexion  with  the  disaenteis 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  of  which  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists have  twelve,  the  Independents  eight,  the  UnitaruM 
five,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  four.  The  members  of  tha 
Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salford  amount  to  63  ptf 
cent  of  the  whole  population.    There  are  three  oemeteiiei 
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in  Manchester,  each  of  which  has  an  ofiioiating  minister, 
one  in  Ru^holone  Laac^  another  at  Ardwick,  and  the  third 
at  CallyhuiTit. 

Eminent  Person$,—llug\\  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter  j 
John  Bradford,  put  to  deaih  by  Mary  for  heresy ;  Doctor 
John  Dee,  the  aiitrologer;  John  Byrora,  author  of  Byrom's 
shorthand  and  of  many  ti mall  poems;  Or,  Thoinaji  Percival, 
an  enlsghtened  and  benevoleiu  physician;  Dr.  Heniy,  and 
Ibe  duke  of  Bridge  water,  though  not  natives,  are  too  much 
connected  with  the  town  to  be  passed  without  notice;  and 
l>r.  Dal  ton  still  survives  to  give  lustre  to  a  place  on  which 
he  has  conferred  signal  henedt*,  Crabtree,  a  native,  ought 
also  to  he  mentioned.    [Ce\btrek,  Wiluam.] 

^Communication  from  Manchester.  For  farther  in  for* 
mat  ton   see  \Vbitaker*»  Hi  story   (if  Manchester;    Aikin^s 

«ficription  of  the  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  round 
xmcheater;  Wheeler's  History,  Antient  and  Modern^  qf 
unchester ;  Rt*iim'ts^  Sci?.) 

1VL4NCHIN EEL  THEE,    [Hippomane  Man9AnillaJ 

MANCITIUM,   MANCIPA'TIO.     The  riglit  appre- 

Kinsion  of  ihese  terms  is  of  some  importance  to  those  who 

^Budy  Roman  aulhors.     The  follow mg  is  the  description  of 

Mancijhitio  by  Gains  (i*  119,  fccc.):— *  Mancipatio  is  a  kind 

of  imaginary  sale,  and  is  a  peculiar  privUege  of  Koman 

;lieii:).     It  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :— There 

ItiBt  be  present   not   fewer   than  five  witnesses,   Roman 

^iienSi  of  full  age,  and  also  another  person,  of  thesamL* 

MS  and  oonditiou»  to  hold  ibcr  brazen  scales,  who  is  called 

iffens.    The  person  who  receives  in  mancipio,  taking 

ild  of  Iho  thing,  says,  "1  affirm  that  tlm  man  is  my  uro- 

^  rty,  according  to  Quintal  Law,  and  I  have  purchased  tnm 

pth  this  money  (msj  and  Ihese  brazen  scales/'     He  then 

rikcs  the  scales  with  the  pitce  of  money,  and  gives  it  to 

bill  from  whom  he  receives  in  maticipio  an  the  price*     In 

lis  manner  both  slaves  and  free  persons  are  muncipated, 

well  as  aniraab,  which  belong  to  <he  class  of  things  man- 

jii,  or  mancipi\  such  as  oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses;  lands 

BO  (prsedia),  as  well  in  the  city  as  m  the  country,  which 

of  the  class  mancipio  such  as  are  the  Italic  lands,  are 

ncipated  in  the  same  way.     The  mancipatio  of  lands 

fen  from  that  of  other  things  in  this  respect  only,  that 

»,  whether  free  or  slaves,  cannot  be  niancipaled  unless 

t  preseaJ,  it  being  necessary  that  he  who  receives  in 

pio  should  take  hold  of  that  which  in  j^iven  him  in 

unctftio :  whence  in  fact  comes  the  term  mancipatiot  sig- 

jfying  that  the  thing  is  taken  (capitur)  by  the  hand  (luunu); 

at  it  is  the  practice  to  mancipate  lauds  wliich  are  at  a 

istauc«/ 

In  this  passaj^e  Gaius  describes  generally  what  '  manci- 
alio'  is,  anrl,  by  implicalion,  what  things  admit  of*  man- 
patio,'  or,  in  other  words,  what  things  are  *  raancipi.'    Ho 
i  led  to  these  remarks  by  that  p3rt  of  the  subject-matter 
his  text  which  treats  of  the  riy^hts  of  prsons,  or  status  ; 
ho  prefaces  his  descriplion  of  *  mancipatio*  by  stating 
&t  all  children  \\  ho  are  in  the  power  of  their  parents,  and 
s  wife  who  i%  in  that  peculiar  relation  to  her  husband 
ben  she  is  said  in  manu  viri  esne  [Marriage],  are  things 
%ncipi,  and  may  be  maiicipated  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
SmancipationJ 

All  things,  as  subjects  of  ownership,  were  either  *  res 
«ripi*  or  *  res  nee  mancipi:'  and  there  is,  observes  Gaius 
18,  &c.),  *a  great  difference  between  things  "mancipi" 
"  things  **  nee  mancipi."     The  latter  can  be  alienateii  by 
)  tradition  or  dclivervi  if  they  are  thins^  corporeal,  and 
ere  fore  susceptible  of  delivery.    Thus  the  properly  in  a 
rmenr,  gold,  or  silver,  may  be  transferred  by  bare  tracli- 
Lands  in  the  provinces  may  be  transferred  in  the 
ae  way,*    Tlius  *  mancipatio'  was  the  proper  term  for  e je- 
ssing the  sale  or  transfer  of  things  *  mancipi;*  and  Ura- 
-Jillo'  for  expressing  the  transfer  of  things  *ncc  mancipi,* 
y  (Ulpian,  Frag,,  lit.  19.) 

It  appears  then  that  the  ownership  of  property  generally 
which  belonged  to  that  class  of  things  called  *  res  raancipi' 
'  could  only  bo  transferred  by  the  lormalities  already  de- 
^  scribed :  but  that  the  ownership  of  things  which  were  *  res 
^  nee  mancipi,'  and  among  them,  lands  in  the  provinces,  could 
f  l»e  transferred  without  the  formalities  required  in  the  case 
of  '  res  mancipi.'  The  foundation  of  the  distinction  as  to 
^  lands  appears  to  bo  this.  The  real  ownership idominiura)  of 
provincial  lands  was  either  in  the  Roman  people,  in  which 
«ase  the  lands  were  called  Stipendiaria;  or  m  the  reigning 
Caesar,  in  which  case  ihey  were  called  Tributaiia.  Thei  e 
^r«3  therefocQ  119  gwnersliip,  properlj  to  caUgd,  gf  lauds  in 


the  provinces  by  individuals;  at  least  no  ownership  in  the 
sense  in  which  lands  in  Italy  were  held.  Lands  in  Italy 
held  by  individuals  in  full  or  Quiritarian  ownership  could 
be  the  subjects  of  usucapion,  in  jure  cessio,  mancipatio, 
and  vindicaliot  lands  in  the  provinces  could  not,  unless 
they  acquired  the  Jus  Ilalicum.  Originally  all  the  tm\ 
quered  lands  even  in  Italy  were  Ager  Publicus,  the  properly 
of  the  state,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  in  that  candi« 
tion,  nothing  beyond  the  use  (usus  frnctus)  and  occupation 
of  ihem  [Posskssion]  could  be  in  private  individuals.  Much 
of  the  Ager  Publicus  in  eour^ie  of  time  was  assigned  to  citi- 
zens iu  full  ownership,  and  accordingly  it  would  become 
*  mancipi'  and  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  alienation  as 
other  lands  held  in  Quiritarian  ownership. 

Mancipatio  could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citiiens 
and  LatiniColonarii  and  Latini  Juniani,  and  those  Peregrtni 
who  enjoyed  the  Comtnercium,  or  privdcge  of  buying  and 
selhng.  As  the  effect  of  Mancipatio  was  to  Irant^fer  Quiri- 
tarian ownership  with  its  accessory  rights  of  usucapion,  in 
jure  ves^io,  mancipatio,  and  vindication  the  reason  of  the  rule 
is  obvious.  The  form  of  mancipatio  was  in  some  respects  a 
disadvantage,  inasintich  as  without  observing  the  formali- 
ties required  by  the  law,  the  legid  property  in  a  thing* man- 
cipi* could  not  pass*  The  mancipatio  was  that  form  of 
transfer  of  which  we  find  similar  examples  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  most  C4)untries»  and  implied  originally  an  actual 
seisin  of  the  thing  transferred.  No  writing  being  required, 
it  was  necessary  tliat  lliere  should  bo  some  evidence  of  the 
transfer,  and  such  evidence  was  secured  by  the  mode  of 
transfer  which  the  law  required.  So  far  as  relates  to  land, 
mancipatio  in  its  origin  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin.   [Feoffment.] 

There  was  another  mode  of  alienating  things  *  mancipi, 
by  the  form  called  injure  cessin,  which,  according  to  Ulpian, 
was  applicable  ako  to  things  *  nee  maucipi.'  The  i?i  jure 
cessio  was  a  fictitious  action  befbre  a  competent  magistrate 
at  Rome,  or  a  prBetor»  or  before  a  praeses  in  a  province. 
The  purchaser  claimed  the  thing  as  his,  and  the  seller 
either  acknowledt^ed  his  claim  or  made  no  defence,  upon 
which  the  magistrate  gave  judgment  for  the  purchaser. 
This  form  was  m  effect  and  was  called  *legis  actio.'  (Gn.us, 
ii.  24.)  Its  great  resemblance  to  the  fictitious  suit  formerly 
in  use  in  our  own  syatera,  called  a  Fine,  might  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  notion  of  a  Fine  was  taken  by  the  early 
practitioners  in  our  courts  from  the  Roman  Law ;  and  that 
this  hyiK)tliesis  ia  exceedingly  probable  will  be  the  more 
apparent,  the  further  anjr  j>erson  examines  into  the  connec- 
tion between  the  early  li,nglii»h  and  the  Roman  Law.  The 
injure  cessio  has  apparently  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  Fine 
than  the  transactio  of  the  Roman  Law,  to  which  some 
writers  would  refer  as  the  origin  of  the  Fine. 

Mancipation  as  Gaius  observes  (il  26),  was  more  in  use 
than  the  injure  cessio,  inasmuch  as  it  was  easier  to  transant 
the  business  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends  than  to  go 
before  a  praetor,  or  a  pracses. 

Easements  {jura  prtmiiorum,  otherwise  called  sermtulest) 
could  bo  transferred  in  the  case  of  lands  in  I  ho  city  only  by 
the  cesxio  in  jure:  but  in  the  case  of  lands  in  the  country, 
also  by  manctpatio.  But  (his  observation  applies  only  lo 
Italic  lands:  in  the  provinces,  rights  of  this  kind,  i>uch  as 
right  ot  road,  of  conveying  water,  &c.,  were  matter  of  con  ti  act* 

Some  ditliculty  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word 
nexunii  or  nexuitt  in  connection  with  mancipium,  *2Vexuni* 
properly  signifies  that  which  ia  bound  or  obligated,  and 
hence  it  may  signify  the  engagement  or  contract.  Thus  in 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  iu  the  words^  *  quum  nexum 
fatuet  mancipiumque,'  *  nexum*  may  signify  the  contract* 
Cicero  iTopica,  5>  defines  *  Abalienatio^  to  be  '  ejus  rei  quae 
mancipi  est,  aut  traditio  alleri  nexu,  aut  in  jure  cessio,  inter 
quos  ea  jure  civili  fieri  possunt ;'  from  which  it  follows  that 
as  there  are  only  two  ways  of  transferring  the  ownership  of 
things  '  mancipi,'  and  as  the  injure  cestio  is  here  mentioned 
as  one,  the  ne^vus  must  represent  the  other,  that  is,  the  man- 
cipatio.  The  '  nexus'  then  in  this  case  must  be  equivalent  to 
the  *  mancipatio,^  or,  as  a  more  general  term,  must  contain 
the  mancipatio;  for  the  mancipatio  does  not  contain  the 
nexum.  This  would  be  consistent  with  Varro  (De  Ling.  Ltd., 
5)  quoting  Manilius^  who  says  that  everything  is  *  nexum' 
which  is  transacted  by  the  piece  of  money  a^id  scales  (per 
EOS  et  libram),  which  includes  mancipium:  but  he  adds 
that  M.  ScEevola  considered  *  nexum'  to  be  everything 
transacted  per  »s  ct  libram,  so  as  to  be  thereby  bound, 
except  things  wHich  were  transferred  by  mancipatio*   Thus 
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the  deflnkion  of  Scaj\ola  would  exclude  *  raancipatio'  from 
the  *  nexum,'  "but  would  indude  a  testamentary'  disposi- 
tjon,  inasramh  as  that  also  was  made  per  bbs  et  libram 
(Gaius,  ii.  I03)j  and  it  would  also  indude  that  form  of  niLir- 
liage  called  cof^mptio.  But  if  Sccevola  is  right,  atid  this  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Cicero  is  wnon^  in  the  use  of*  nexum/ 
:n  the  passage  quoted.  In  the  *  Orator'  (i.  3ff)  he  raentions 
both  '  uexa*  and  *  raancipia'  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various 
«uhjccts  hrovight  bufore  the  Centiimviri.  As^uraini;  Sceo- 
vola*s  definition  to  beeorrect,  Cicero  may  have  properly  dis- 
tinguished 'nexum*  from  *raancipium'  in  the  passage  in  tlie 
'Orator;'  and  have  used  ncru  willi  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  passable  from  the  *  Topica,' 

MANCO  CAPAC.    [Perf.] 

MAN  DAL,     [Christiaxsand.] 

MANDA'MUS  is  a  writ  by  which  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  name  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen,  commands 
the  party  to  whom  it  h  addressed  to  do  some  act  in  the 
performance  of  wliich  the  prosecutor,  or  person  who  applies 
for  or  sues  out  the  >vnt»  has  a  legal  interest;  that  is,  not 
merely  such  an  interest  as  would  be  recognised  in  a  court 
of  equity  or  in  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  an 
interest  cognizahlc  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  the  right 
mual  al-so  l>o  one  for  the  enforcing  of  which  the  prosecutor 
has  no  other  specific  legal  remedy.  Thus,  a  copyholder 
can  transfer  or  alien  his  custumary  tenement  or  estate 
[CopYHOLu]  in  no  other  manner  than  by  surrendering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of  the 
purchaser  or  surrenderee.  The  courts  of  common  Islw 
formerly  took  no  notice  of  the  right  of  the  sunenderee  to 
call  upon  the  lord  for  a  grant  or  admittance,  and  the  eourt 
of  king*s  bench  therefore  left  the  parly  to  seek  his  remedy 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and  would  not  interfere  by  granting  a 
mandamus.  But  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  tbe  lord  to 
admit  the  surrenderee  is  not  merely  an  equitable  liability, 
because  this  mode  of  transferring  property  of  this  nature  is 
founded  upon  antient  custom,  and  rights  dependent  upon 
custom  are  matters  of  common-law  cognizance.  Of  late 
years  1  he  court  of  king's  bench  appears  to  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  has  awaitied  writs  of  mandamus  in 
all  cases  where  the  lord  has  refused  to  admit  the  parly  to 
whose  use  a  surrender  of  the  copyhold  has  been  made. 
Again,  the  duty  of  parishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry  for 
parochial  objects,  whether  those  objects  be  of  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  nature,  is  a  common-law  duty,  and  a  mandamus 
will  be  granted  to  compel  the  parishioners  to  meet.  But 
when  they  are  met,  the  power  of  tbe  court  to  interfere 
further  by  mandamus  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  the  pai'ishioners  have  to  do.  If  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  act  to  be  done, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  considered  a  temporal  matter,  he- 
cause  the  construction  of  statutes  belongs  preeminently  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.  But  if  the  object  foi  which  the 
vestry  are  a&sembled  be  one  purely  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance, as  the  setting  up  of  bells,  the  piu*cliase  uf  books  or 
vestments  necessary  for  divine  service,  or  the  making  pro- 
vision for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  ihurch  (delin- 
quencies in  which  matters  arc  punishable  by  interdict  [In- 
terdict] and  ecclesiastical  censures),  the  couft  of  kinf^*» 
bench,  beinic  without  judicial  knowledge  oii  such  subjects, 
has  no  juiisdiction.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  ecclesiastical 
censures  would  formerly  have  been  pronounced  with  less 
severity  against  the  original  delinquents  than  against  those 
who  should  have  attempted  to  bring  such  cases  before  a  lay 
tribunaL  Again,  the  court  ran  by  mandamus  compel  the 
visitor  of  an  eleemosynary  foundation  to  hear  an  appeal, 
but  it  has  no  further  authority  than  *  to  put  the  visitorial 
power  in  motion.'  It  cannot  compel  him  to  do  any  specific 
act  as  visitor* 

The  k-rm  *  mandamus  *  (we  command)  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  those  usually  tlistinguiHhed  by  this 
name  by  the  old  law  writers  are  totally  difterent  from  the 
modern  writ  of  mandamus,  which  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  anlieut  ^  writ  of  restitution*  enlarged  to  em- 
brace a  great  variety  of  objects,  that  writ  beinj^  adapted 
merely  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  party  to  an  otlice  from 
which  he  has  been  utjjustly  removed. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  is  now  granted  not  only  to  restore 
a  man  to  an  office  from  which  he  has  been  wrongfully 
amoved,  but  also  to  admit  to^un  efhtx*  to  which  the  party  has 
been  duly  elected  or  appointed.  It  lies  for  a  mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  tewn-councdlor,  common-councilman,  burgess^ 
and  tf7wn-cl«rk,— ^r  n  prebendary*  nia^ter  of  n  free-gcnool, 


parish'clerk,  ftevton,  and  scavenger, — Ui  hold  a  ooi 
court-leet,  or  a  borough  court  of  record,— to  jurti 
an  act  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  and  wl 
not  subject  them  to  an  action, — to  restore  n  gr»d< 
university  to  degrees  from  which  he  has  been  su»pei 
to  a  corporation,  to  pay  poors-rates  where  they  b 
ficient  destrainable  property, — to  parish  officer 
a  deserted  infant,— to  permit  inspection  of  documtiLUvft 
public  nature  in  which  the  party  Is  interested, — toaf«|nint 
overseers  of  the  poor, — to  swear  in  cburcbwarderj*,— to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  corporate  officer, — lo  gnutt  pronctf 
or  letters  of  admin]stration,^to  affix  the  common  ^ealtMa 
answer  agreed  lo  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  leor- 
poration  aggregate,— and  to  allow  a  poor-rate,  mtihic^one 
the  rule  for  a  mandamus  is  absolute  in  the  first  iiistaac^ 

The  mandamus  is  said  to  bo  a  prerogative  writ  j  hy  vht^ 
is  meant, — either  that  the  power  to  award  it  is  not  drlfgurf 
by  the  crown  to  the  ordinary  judges  between  p«ty  wai 
party,  that  is,  the  justices  of  the  commoti  pleas,  but  n  n* 
served  for  that  court  in  which  the  king  is  suppmed  lo  6t 
personally  present,^-er  that  it  is  a  writ  of  ;  ritwn, 

granted  accordinq^  to  discretion,  and  not  a  -  -  it,il»l 

i^,  not  such  a  writ  as  the  party  applying  for  it  ha^  4  rk^  li 
call  upon  the  court  to  issue  under  the  clause  of  Hi^ 
Charta,  by  which  the  king  binds  himi^lf  not  to  rtfoit  m 
delay  justice  or  right. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  mandamus  the  appliaiot  lays  bekn 
the  court  the  affidavit  of  himself  or  of  others  presenting  tin 
facts  upon  which  his  right  and  interest  in  the  thing  lo  he 
done,  and  his  claim  or  title  to  the  remedy,  are  fouoM 
Upon  this  application  the  court,  if  it  see  a  probal ' 
for  interference,  grants  a  rule  calling  upon  the  party  1 
whom  the  \^Tit  is  prayed,  to  show  cause  why  si 
should  not  be  awarded*    At  the  appointed  lime  tl 

so  called  upon  eilher  does  not  appear,  in  which 

rule  is  made  absolute,  and  the  mandamus  is  airarM 
prayed,  or  he  appears  and  resistt  the  rule,  eitlier  by  ioi 
upon  the  insutliciency  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  iheaffidauti 
upon  which  the  rule  was  obtained,  or  by  producing  oibtf 
affidavits  which  give  a  d iff u rent  aspect  to  the  tmu 
If  the  resistance  be  effectual  the  rule  is  discharged; 
the  mandamus  is  awardeeb 

The  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  issue*  in  an  alti 
form,  recjuiring  the  party  to  do  the  act,  or  to  show  why  be  \m 
not  done  it.  The  party  may  therefore  make  a  return  to  At 
writ,  saying  that  lie  has  not  done  the  act  required  foriudiol 
nuch  reasons.  Where  the  reasons  returned  are  insufllaintiB 
law,  the  court  quash l-s  the  return,  and  awards  a  pcreinlvf 
mandamus  requiring  the  party  absolutely,  and  widu'Ut 
allowing  him  any  alternative,  to  do  the  act,  ^V>inT  fht 
answer  is  apparently  suJIicient,  the  mandanr 
end;  and  if  the  statements  are  untrue,  the  r 
action  on  the  case  for  a  false  return*  though  iu  wdtr  ti^ 
avoid  expense  and  delay  the  party  is  allowed  in  fome  ttat% 
by  the  statute  9  Anne,  c.  *Jli,  and  now  in  all  e«fei,  hf 
I  Will.  IV.,  c.  '21,  to  engraft  an  action  upon  the  inaailfeiCroi 
itself  by  traversing  the  return,  i.e,  by  puttin.^  ^'-1 

contradicting  the  allegations   contained    in    >• 
(Comyns's  Dr^fist ;  Sehvyn^s  Nisi  Prius ;   I  V.^, .  .-  ,    . 

MANDARIN  DUCK.    [Duck,  voL  ix.,  p,  185) 

MANDARINS  is  the  general  name  of  thr-  nffiorr*  ef 
state  in  China.     They  are  chosen  from  th  !fli«i 

or  scholars  from  every  part  of  tlie  empire,  -^  f^ 

tained  their  degrees  and  passed  their  exaniitintion,  fctt# 
their  names  inscribed  in  a  register  kepi  by  a  court  orbsvl 
cEttablished  for  this  purpose.  When  an  ofltce  in  thtf  w/Orn- 
nistration  is  vacant,  the  court  presents  to  the  mipvror  alM 
of  those  who  stand  foremost  on  the  register,  from  ■aw^ 
whom  the  monarch  appoints  one  to  fill  up  the  vaeaiicir.  SoB^ 
times  when  there  are  several  candidates  «  "  uafiM 
they  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  othce.     In  »  llHi 

there  were  33,G0O  mandarins  all  over  the  cu^jnr.  indtiplO- 
dent  of  the  military  mtindarins,  or  superior  oJficer*oftk 
army.  The  civil  mamlnrins  are  divided  tato  nine  cliMflk 
the  highest  of  which,  called  '  Colaos,*  arc  minister  efiMk 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  or  presidents  of  tlu^  htittnw 
courts*  The  governors  of  provinces  rank  in  the 
The  secretaries  of  the  emperor  belong  to  the  1 
the  governors  of  cities,  to  the  fourth  class,  and  s.>  > 
order  has  its  distinctive  mark  of  dignity  ;  the  hij;t- 
wear  a  peacock's  feather  at  the  back  of  their  ct^ja, 
gradation  and  strict  f^ubordinatton  among  them. 

MANDAVJSE.    [QmQU,  vol.  viii.,  p.  242.J 
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MANDELSLO.    [Olearius.] 

MANDEVILLE,  SIR  JOHN  DE,  irvis  born  at  St. 
Albans,  about  tbc  year  1300.  He  was  de;»cended  from  a 
fiimily  of  distinction,  and  appears  to  have  received  a  better 
education  than  was  usual  in  those  times.  He  studied  ma- 
thematics, theology,  and  medicine,  and  for  some  years  pur- 
sued the  last  as  a  profession.  In  1327  he  left  England, 
passed  through  Franco,  and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where 
Be  joined  the  army  of  the  intidels.  He  afterwards  served 
in  £gypt  under  the  sultan,  and  in  Southern  China  under 
the  khan  of  Cathay.  He  resided'  for  three  years  at  the 
city  of  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu,  and  appears  to  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Asia.  After  an  absence  of 
etiout  thirty-three  years/  he  returned  to  England,  and  wrote 
a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward  HI. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1372,  at  LiSge,  where 
Iw  was  buried. 

His  work  contained  details  more  ample  and  minute  than 
moy  which  had  previously  appeared  concerning  Palestine, 
Kgypt,  and  parts  of  India  and  China,  and  must  for  some 
oenturies  have  been  an  extremely  interesting  work.  To 
lender  it  more  amusing,  he  seems  to  have  l^rrowed  un- 
nrupulously  from  previous  writers ;  he  inserted  parts  of 
soeh  clironicles  as  were  then  in  existence,  and  introduced 
mnmntic  tales  of  knight-errantry,  miraculous  legends, 
monsters,  giants,  and  devils.  Probably  some  of  the  most 
ebsard  parts  of  the  work  have  been  added  or  improved 
upon  by  the  contemporary  copyists. 

His  reputation  as  a  traveller  was  very  high  in  his  own 
age.  Besides  a  Ijitin  version  of  his  work,  translations  of 
it  appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe — in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  A  MS.  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  travels,  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  author, 
ii  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
(Titus,  C.  xvi.).  The  first  English  edition  was  printed  by 
Winkyn  do  Worde,  at  Westminster,  8vo^  1499:  *A  lytell 
Treatise  or  Booke,  named  John  Mandevyll,  Knyht,  born 
In  Englande,  in  the  towne  of  Saynt  Abonc,  and  speaketh 
of  the  wayes  of  the  Holy  Lande  toward  Jherusalem,  and  of 
Marvyles  of  Ynde  and  other  dyverse  Countries.*  The  best 
Bii|;lish  edition  is  that  of  London,  1725,  8vo. :  'The  Voiage 
and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,'  &c.  Perhaps  the  first 
]^nted  edition  was  that  of  Pietro  de  Comoro,  Milan.  1480, 
4to. :  '  Tractate  delle  piu  maravigliose  Cosse  e  piu  notabili 
die  si  trovano  in  le  parte  del  monde  vedute  .  .  del  Cavaler 
Johanne  da  Mandavilla.' 

(Biog.  Univ.;  Watt's  Biblioth.  Brit.;  Manuel  du  Li- 
brinre.) 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD  DE,  was  born  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  somewhere  about  the  year  1670.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  completed  his 
■todies  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Hol- 
land. He  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  to  practise  his 
profession  in  London.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
nuch  success  as  a  physician ;  but  his  writings  assisted  him 
In  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  they  also 
gained  for  him  considerable  notoriety.  His  first  work  was 
'The  Virgin  Unmasked,  or  Female  Dialogues  betwixt  an 
olderly  maiden  Lady  and  her  Niece  on  several  diverting 
Discourses  on  Love,  Marriage,  Memoirs,  and  Morals,  &c.,' 
and  was  published  in  1709.  This  is  a  work  on  a  coarse 
•object,  written  in  a  coarse  style.  In  1714  Mandeville 
poblished  a  short  poem,  called  'The  Grumbling  Hive,  or 
Knaves  turned  Honest,'  to  which  he  afterwards  added  long 
explanatory  notes,  and  then  published  the  whole  under  the 
new  title  of  *The  Fable  of  the  Bees.'  This  work,  which  is 
of  an  altogether  superior  character  to  the  *  Virgin  Un- 
masked,* and  which,  however  erroneous  may  be  its  ^iews  of 
morals  and  of  society,  is  written  in  a  proper  style,  and  bears 
all  the  marks  of  an  honest  and  sincere  inquiry  on  an  im- 
portant subject,  exposed  its  author  to  much  obloquy,  and, 
oesides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  attacks,  was  de- 
nounced as  injurious  to  morality  in  a  presentment  of  the 
Middlesex  grand-jury,  in  1723.  It  woula  appear  that  some 
of  the  hostility  against  this  work,  and  against  Mandeville 
generally,  is  to  be  traced  to  another  publication,  recom- 
mending  the  public  licensing  of  stews,  the  matter  and 
manner  of  which  are  certainly  exceptionable,  though  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  stated  that  Mandeville  earnestly  and 
with  seeming  sincerity  recommends  his  nlan  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  immorality,  and  that  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  by  affixing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways, 
to  movent  the  work  from  having  a  general  drculation. 
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Mandeville  trtote  also  at  this  time  in  a  paper  called  the 
'  London  Journal,'  which  shared  with  the  '  Fable  of  the 
Bees '  the  censure  of  the  Middlesex  grand-jury.  He  sub- 
sequently published  a  second  part  of  the  '  Fable  of  the 
Bees,'  and  several  other  works,  among  which  are  two,  en- 
titled •  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  Na- 
tional Happiness,'  and  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Oridn  of 
Honour  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War.^  We 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  *  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,' 
that  Mandeville  was  partly  supported  by  a  pension  from 
some  Dutch  merchants,  and  that  he  was  much  patronised 
by  the  first  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  whose  table  he  was  a 
a  frequent  guest  He  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1733, 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

The  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  BenefiU,' 
may  be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a 
theory  of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant ;  but  viewed  in  its 
more  ambitious  character  of  a  theory  of  society,  it  is  alto- 
gether worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show  that 
national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and 
luxury ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  supposes  a  *  vast  hive  of 
bees,'  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions  similar  to  those 
of  men ;  he  details  the  various  frauds,  similar  to  those 
among  men,  practised  by  bees  one  upon  another  in  various 
professions;  he  shows  now  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
means  of  these  frauds  is  turned,  through  luxurious  habits, 
to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  practise  their  frauds  upon 
the  wealthy ;  and,  having  already  assumed  that  wealth  can- 
not be  gotten  without  fraud  and  cannot  exist  without  luxiuy, 
he  assumes  further  that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  cri- 
terion of  national  greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus 
become  wealthy  and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common 
consent  dismissed ;  and  he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and 
luxury  immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
society  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  inconsistencies 
and  errors,  such  for  instance  as  the  absence  of  all  distinc- 
tion between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole  theory  rests 
upon  obviously  faUe  assumption;  and  the  long  disserta- 
tions appended  to  the  fable,  however  amusine  and  full  of 
valuable  remarks,  contain  no  attempts  to  establish  by  proof 
the  fundamental  points  of  tbe  theory. 

In  an  *  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Distinctions,' 
contained  in  the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,*  Mandeville  contends 
that  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  have  been  created  in  men  by  their 
several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  society 
and  preser^'ing  their  own  power.  Incredible  as  it  seems 
that  such  a  proposition  as  this  should  be  seriouslv  put  forth, 
it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come  from  one  whose  object 
always  was,  however  strange  the  way  in  which  he  set  about 
it,  to  promote  good  morals ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Man- 
deville's writings  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  sought  to 
encourage  vice. 

MANDINGOES,  a  negro  nation  inhabiting  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  that 
which  extends  farther  eastward  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Joliba  or  Quorra.  This  country  occupies  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  mountain-region  which  extends  between 
tbe  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Kong.  [Kong.]  The  Man- 
dingoes  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  most  of  the  small  kingdoms  which  occupy  that  extensive 
tract:  in  some  of  them  they  form  a  great  majority;  in 
others  they  live  mingled  with  the  Foolahs,  YalolTs,  Sara- 
vuUi,  Yariba,  and  others.  Their  language  seems  to  be 
more  widely  spread  than  any  other  that  is  spoken  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  as  Muneo  Park,  on  his  return  from  the  in- 
terior, first  heard  the  Mandingo  language  spoken  to  the 
west  of  Taffara  and  labbi  on  the  Joliba,  and  found  that  it 
was  understood  as  far  west  as  Pisania  on  the  Gambia,  and 
even  to  lanjan-Bure  or  MacCarthy's  Island  (13*33'  N.  lat. 
and  14**  45' W.  long.). 

The  Mandingoes  are  distinguished  among  the  negro 
tribes  by  their  stature  and  some  other  characteristic  fea- 
tures. They  are  generally  above  the  middle  size,  well 
shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour. 
Their  features  are  regular,  their  nose  ratlier  prominent, 
with  the  nostrils  rather  flattened ;  their  lips  are  not  so 
thick  as  in  other  negro  tribes,  but  their  hair  is  woolly. 
Their  colour  is  a  good  clear  black,  inclining  to  yellow 
Golberry  thinks  that  the  MandingoeB  and  the  Foolaht,  in  tbf 
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featurefl  of  their  fare,  more  regemble  the  Hindus,  or  blacks 
of  India,  than  the  other  n€tgro  tribesof  Afrina. 

The  MaiidiiiKoes  in  their  writing  use  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters, and  are  Mohammedans ;  but  Golberrv  thinks  that  they 
have  retained  many  of  the  usages  of  fetichism  as  practised 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  the  negroes.  As  their  language 
is  so  widclv  spread  over  the  western  countries  of  Africa,  Mr. 
R.  Maxwell  Macbrair,  who  is  agent  of  the  Weslcyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  has  done  good  sor\'ii«  in  lately  publishing 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  tongue.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  has  also  been  recently  printed  in  Mandingoby 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Macbrair. 

The  Mandingocs  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  small 
spotsof  ground  which  they  cultivate,  and  by  the  chace;  but 
a  considerable  number  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
evince  great  shrewdness  and  activity  in  trade.  Their  habi- 
tations are  mere  hovels,  but  they  make  good  coarse  cloth  of 
cotton,  and  dye  it  with  indigo,  a  plant  which  is  indigenous 
in  their  country :  they  have  also  attained  some  skill  in  tan- 
ning leather,  and  in  smelting  and  working  iron. 

(Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa ;  Gol- 
berry's  Travels  in  4frica;  Washington's  Accfjunt  q/  a 
Mandinen  of  Npfini-Maru,  in  Lond.  Gcogr.  Jour,^  vol.  viii.) 

MANDOLINB,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  kindr 
but  smaller,  having  four  strings,  which  arc  tuned  as  those  of 
the  violin.  The  mandoline  is  still  mot  with  occasionally  in 
Italy,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 

MAN IX) RE,  a  musical  instrument  of  four  strings,  of 
the  lute  kind,  no  longer  in  use  under  such  name. 

MANDRAKE.    [Atropa.] 

MANDRILL.    [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231 .] 

MANDSHOO,  a  nation  of  Asia  who  originally  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  which  extends  along  the  northern 
boundary-line  of  Corea  as  far  north  as  the  river  Songari« 
an  affluent  of  the  Amur.  The  Mandshoo  belong  to  a  widely- 
spread  race,  which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Tungooses.  This  race  is  found  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn 
fn)m  the  most  north-western  angle  of  Corea  to  the  Yalo 
Pas*  of  the  Khing-kan  range  (49**  N..  hit.),  and  thence 
through  NortskinE  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  terminating  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
at  the  13ay  of  Katanga.  From  this  line  they  spread  east- 
ward to  a  line  drawn  from  Okhotzk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
the  river  Lena.  This  race  differs  considerably  from  the 
Mongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  in  the  form 
of  their  body,  being  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  lan- 
guages of  all  the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity 
in  words  and  construction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  tliem  and  the  language  of  the  Mongols 
and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages  of  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

The  Mandshoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tungoose  tribes, 
have  risen  into  great  importance  during  the  last  two 
centuries  by  the  conquest  of  China,  and  by  seating  their 
royal  family  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Peking.  They  began 
tlieir  incursions  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  C-elestiai 
Empire  about  1610.  Their  progress  at  Arst  was  slow,  but 
it  afterwards  became  so  rapid,  that  in  1662  they  proclaimed 
tiie  son  of  tlieir  valiant  chief  Taytsong  emperor  of  China, 
under  the  name  of  Kanglii,  aiid  he  completed  tlie  conquest 
of  the  empire  with  singular  success  His  family  still  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  China.  As  the  Mandshoo  are  a  compa- 
ratively small  tribe,  and  have  to  govern  and  to  keep  in 
subjection  the  immense  population  of  China,  the  court  of 
Peking  has  shown  great  political  sagacity  in  adopting  every 
means  for  incorporating  the  other  Tungoose  trills  into 
their  own.  All  individuals  belouKing  to  these  tribes  are  in 
China  considered  as  native  Mandshoos,  and  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  conquering  nation.  A  great  number  of 
Tungoose  families  established  in  Siberia,  on  the  easteni 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  have  accordingly  abandoned 
that  country,  and  emigrated  to  Maudshooria  and  China, 
where  they  serve  as  soldiers  and  attain  military  honours. 
The  civil  empl<^ments  are  reserved  for  the  native  Chinese, 
as  they  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  manners,  institutions, 
and  laws  of  the  country. 

(Du  Halde's  History  of  Chinas  Klaprotlfs  Asia  Poly- 
glotta ;  Ritter*s  Erdkunds  von  Asien,  vol.  ii.) 

MANDSHOORIA  now  constitutes  a  government  of  the 
Chinese  empire  under  the  name  of  Kirin-oola,  or  Ghirin- 
cola.  It  is  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  high  lands  of 
Central  Alia,  and  lies  between  42^  and  dS""  N.  lat,  and  be- 


tween 120°  and  142°  E.  long.  Its  surface  is  etiinatedtt 
050,000  or  750,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  triple 
the  area  of  France.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Sibens, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain-range,  the  Ya- 
blonoi  Khrebet  of  the  Russians,  or  tlie  Khing-khan  Tug- 
wick  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  west  it  is  divided  fnni  Iks 
Russian  province  of  Da-uria  by  the  river  Kerlon,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amur,  and  from  Mongolia  by  the  river  Khailar  sud 
the  mountain-range  called  Khing-khan-oola.  On  thsiouib 
it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-clieli  and  Leao-toa^ 
the  latter  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mandtfliooha,  and 
Ims  only  been  detached  from  it  since  the  present  im penal 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Peking.  On  the  esit  ii 
Corea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Tsi-yung-shan  sod 
Shan  Alin,  a  high  range ;  and  farther  north  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  which  separate  the  laife 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandshooria- 

A  very  smell  portion  of  the  country  hai  been  visited  hr 
Europeans.  The  Jesuits  who  were  sent  by  the  empcrsr  ti 
sur\'ey  the  country  visited  the  mountainous  timet  eontigw 
to  the  Tsi-yung-shan  as  far  as  Ninguta ;  and  some  Firtki 
embassies  traversed  the  country  along  the  easteni  dttdixkf 
of  the  Khing-khan-oola.  The  remainder  is  almost  entiiily 
unknown. 

Mandshooria  may  be  considered  as  an  immense  vaDif 
cnclosod  by  high  and  steep  mountains,  except  at  its  soutk- 
western  corner,  where  a  broken  and  latlier  hilly  tract 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Leao-tong.  The  noantain- 
chain  of  the  Khing-khan-oola,  which  forms  the  westcn 
boundary,  seems  to  be  the  highest.  Towards  its  aoutbeni 
extremity,  between  4*2*"  and  43''  N.  lat.,  is  the  peak  of  Ptdu, 
which  is  thought  to  rise  to  more  than  15,000  feet.  lUen 
are  other  elevated  and  snow-capped  summits  farther  north. 
Tiie  Yalo  Pass,  the  only  one  traversed  by  Europtsiu^  ii 
near  49"  N.  lat.,  and  even  in  April  is  covered  with  daiy 
snow.  The  mountain-region  of  the  Yablonoi  KhiebeCdaa 
not  attain  the  snow-line ;  and  its  mean  elevation  probsUf 
does  not  exceed  2500  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea-lerd. 
Along  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  the  coast  is  formed  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly steep  mountain-range,  rising  to  4000  or  6000  feeC 
and  cominf?  close  up  to  the  sea,  so  that  only  a  few  level  ipsu 
of  inconsuLerablc  extent  intervene  between  the  range  aal 
the  water.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  thsit  ii 
a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  raee  as  the  inhi- 
bitants  of  Japan :  they  are  called  Ainos  or  Kechen,  asd 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  This  mountain -nafB 
seems  to  allow  no  passage,  as  the  Ainos  have  no  interaooiM 
with  the  Mandshoo,  who  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the 
range.  At  its  southern  extremity  (43°  N.  lat.)  this  nari- 
time  range  is  probably  connected  witli  the  Shan  Alin  and 
its  continuation  the  Tsi-yung-shan,  which  appears  to  run 
in  a  south-south-west  direction,  until  it  terminates  on 
the  Iloang  Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  long  promontori.tk 
most  southern  extremity  of  which  is  called  the  RegMari 
Sword.  The  huge  mountain-mass  of  the  Sliao  Alin  ma 
above  the  snow-line. 

The  interior  of  Mandshooria  containa,  towards  its  aoulhtm 
extremity,  an  extensive  and  nearly  level  plain.  ealM  Goct- 
chin.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Siren-Muren.erLMO- 
II 0,  and  seems  to  stretch  northward  to  tlic  banks  ef  the 
rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songari.  It  greatly  resembles  tht 
desert  of  the  Gobi,  u'hich  is  only  separated  from  it  by  Ihe 
Khing-khan  range,  being  mostlv  covered  vith  sand,  ani 
having  no  water,  or  only  salt  lakes ;  but  tbe  gnasy  ipsU 
are  more  common  and  more  extensive  here  Son  ia  lbs 
Gobi*  and  afford  better  pasture  to  the  nuuaerous  cattla  of 
the  Mongols,  who  occupy  this  part  of  Mandshoflrii, 
which  is  also  called  the  Eastern  Gobi  la  a9ue  parts  ihe 
surface  is  covered  with  salt  incrustations.  The  remaindsr 
of  Mandshooria  is  supposed  lo  consist  of  a  suceessiMi  sf 
N-alleys  and  mountain-ranges  of  various  elevalioB.  TIm 
mountains  however  are  not  bare,  but  covered  with  fimU 
nearly  to  the  top.  The  valleys  are  said  to  be  fertile^  aai 
wide  along  the  principal  rivers  south  of  the  Amur  linr, 
and  so  far  it  appears  tikni  agriculture  extonda.  Bat  that 
large  part  of  the  country  which  exteuda  firom  fthe  laitiasa 
tioned  river  to  the  Yablonoi  Khrdbet  is  loo  oold  for  agriaal- 
ture,  and  its  inhabitants  live  on  tba  produce  oi  their  hcidi 
and  of  the  chase. 

Though  the  climate  of  Mandshooria  19  not  aqual  10  seia- 
rity  to  that  of  the  Gobi,  it  must  be  vejy  cold,  aa  we  may  inf* 
from  its  geographical  position  and  its  rievatioa. 
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tributeries.  [Aifua.]  Through  the  louthem  districts  run* 
the  Sira-Muren  or  Leno-Ho,  which  flows  about  500  miles; 
it  rises  in  the  Khing-khan  range  north  of  the  Peak  of 
Pecha,  and  runs  for  nearly  400  miles  east,  and  the  remain- 
der of  its  course  south-west,  until  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Leao-tong.  It  seems  to  be  navigated  nearly  up  to  the  place 
vhero  it  turns  to  the  south-west 

Agriculture  is  common  south  of  the  river  Amur.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  aro  cultivated  extensively,  as 
well  as  hemp  and  cotton.  The  forests,  which  cover  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface,  are  partly  composed  of  oak  and 
linio- trees,  and  partly  of  different  kinds  of  pines,  Ar,  and  birch. 
On  the  mountains  towards  Corea  tho  rhubarb  and  the  gin- 
seng grow  in  abundance  ;  both  aro  collected  by  the  natives, 
mnd  constitute,  with  corn,  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
All  domestic  animals  common  to  the  countries  of  central 
Europe  are  kept  in  considerable  numben;  there  are  also 
reindeer  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Amur,  and  camels  iu 
many  places  south  of  it.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  cspe- 
cimlly  those  that  yield  fiirs,  in  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
eettern  declivity  of  the  Khing-khan,  where  sables,  ermines, 
bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  founc)*  Among  the  wild  animals 
peculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  the  argali 
mnd  the  dshig^ctai.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially 
the  sturgeon  and  salmon.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  found  in 
■ome  of  the  streams.  Tho  mineral  riches  of  Mandshooria 
are  not  known. 

The  population  is  very  vaguely  estimated  at  two  millions, 
but  it  IS  probably  much  underrated.  All  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  Cortchin,  belong 
to  tjie  race  of  the  Tungooses.  [Mandshoo.]  The  most 
widely  spread  tribe  is  the  Proper  Tungooses,  who  seem  to 
occupy  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  country  north  of  the 
A  inur,  and  also  the  greatest  part  of  that  between  the  Nonni- 
oola  and  Songari  rivers.  They  lead  in  general  a  nomadic 
life,  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  cattle  or  reindeer.  The 
Taguri  or  Da-ures  live  on  the  river  Nonni,  and  are  agricul- 
turists. Among  them  are  bcttled  the  Yakutes,  about  60U0 
Ikmilies,  which  emigrated  in  1787  from  Siberia.  Tlic 
Mandshoo  occupy  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country : 
though  not  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  they  are  the 
most  important,  their  sovereign  family  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  China.  [Mandshoo.]  They  are  agriculturists, 
but  pass  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  hunting.  Many  Chinese 
Ikmilies  have  settled  among  them,  and  have  improved  their 
nodes  of  cultivation. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Ghirin-oola,  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Ningutn,  on  the  Hurka  Pira, 
an  affluent  of  the  Sonirari  river,  is  the  outient  residence  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Manashoo,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  court  of  Peking  and  the  whole  nation.  Other  towns 
of  some  importance  are  Naun-koten,  on  the  Nouni,  and 
Sakhalien,  on  the  Amur. 

(Du  Halde*s  History  qf  China;  Broughtons  Voyage  qf 
Discovery  in  the  Northern  Portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
La  Fdrouse's  Voyage  round  the  World  ;  Ritter's  Erdkunde 
von  Asien,  vol.  i.) 

MANES,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  souls  sena- 
rated  from  the  body.  According  to  Apuleius  (De  Deo 
Socrat^)  they  were  originally  called  lemures,  and  were 
divided  into  two  kinds,  lares  and  larva) ;  the  former  being 
the  souls  of  such  persons  as  had  lived  virtuous  lives,  and 
the  latter  of  such  as  had  been  wicked  ;  but  that  afterwards 
the  name  of  manes  was  applied  to  both.  Augustine  {De 
Civ»  Dei,  ix.  1 1)  gives  a  somewhat  different  account :  he  says 
that  the  souls  of  good  men  became  lares,  those  of  evil  men 
lemures  or  larvas,  and  those  respecting  whom  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  their  virtues  or  vices  most  predominated, 
,,  manes.  According  to  these  accounts,  and  to  a  passage  in 
9    Virgil  {jEn.,  ix.  258-9),  the  lares  were  considered  by  the 

0  Romans  as  the  manes  of  their  auc^tors. 

g        The  etymology  of  manes  is  uncertain;  it  is  generally 

1  derived,  by  antient  grammarians,  from  an  old  word,  manuSt 
9  siK^ifying  *  good,'  probably  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Furies 
/  were  culled  Eumenides  by  the  Greeks.  Some  considered 
>     the  manes  as  the  good  and  bad  genii  which  accompanied  a 

man  through  his  life;  but  this  notion  appear^to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  later  Platonists. 

The  stones  in  tho  Roman  burial-places  and  their  funeral 
urns  were  generally  inscribed  with  the  letters  D.  M.  S  .that 
is,  Dis  Manibus  Sarrunit  'Sacred  to  the  Manes  Gods.' 
There  are  many  specimens  of  such  funeral  inscriptions  in 
the  Townley  Gallery,  British  Museum.    The  term  'gods,' 


applied  to  the  manes,  would  appear  to  imply  a  kind  of 
deification  of  departed  souls.  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  would 
be  a  curious  matter  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  when  the  manes 
were  first  honoured  with  the  title  of  *  dei '  or  *  gods.'  The 
things  which  were  left  or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were 
Religiosae ;  thoso  consecrated  to  tho  Dii  Superi  were  called 
Sacrae.     (Gains,  iL  4.) 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  see  that  the 
manes  were  propitiated  by  proper  ceremonies  (Li v.,  i,  20) ; 
and  with  this  object  it  was  usual  to  pour  libations  of  wine 
on  the  funeral  piles,  and  also  sometimes  to  slaughter  ani- 
mals, eMpe<'ially  such  as  tho  deceased  had  been  fond  of. 
(Plin.,  JCp.,  iv.  2.) 

MA'NETHO  (Mavedwc,  Mavcrw,  MavaiOcav,  or  MariOcDv), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diospolift,  who  ia 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  wisdom.  (iElian,  De  Atumal.,  x.  16.)  He 
belonged  to  the  priest  caste,  and  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious  usages  and  of  the  reli- 
gious and  probably  also  historical  writings  (Upoynafifiartifc). 
It  appears  probable  however  that  there  were  more  than  ono 
individual  of  this  name ;  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whe- 
ther all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  antient  writers 
to  Manetho  were  in  reality  written  by  tho  Manetho  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

The  only  work  of  Manetho  which  has  come  down  to  us 
complete  is  a  poem,  in  six  books,  in  hexameter  verse,  on 
the  influence  of  the  stars  {dnortXtafiariKA),  which  was  first 
published  by  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1698,  and  has  also  been 
edited  by  Axtius  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1832.  It  is  probable 
however,  for  many  reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  his 

*  Opuscula  Academica'  (vol.  i.,  p.  95),  that  parts  at  least  of 
this  poem  could  not  have  been  written  till  a  much  later  date. 
We  also  positess  considerable  fragments  of  a  work  of  Mane- 
tho on  the  history  of  the  antient  kings  of  Egypt,  which 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  was  written  by  the 
Manetho  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  was 
in  three  books  or  parts,  and  comprised  tho  period  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  the  last  Persian  Darius. 
Conniderable  fragments  are  preserve<l  in  the  treatise  of 
Josephus  against  Apion;  and  still  greater  portions  in  the 

*  Chronicler'  of  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.   The  *  Chronicles*  of  Syncellus  were  prin'cipally  com- 

Eiled  from  the  '  Chronicles'  of  Julius  Africanus  and  Euse- 
ius,  bishop  of  Caesarca,  both  of  whom  made  great  use  of 
Manctho's  *  Histon.'  The  work  of  Africanus  is  lost,  and 
we  only  possess  a  Latin  version  of  that  of  Euscbius,  which 
was  translated  out  of  the  Armenmn  version  of  the  Greek 
text  preserved  at  Constantinople.  Manetho  derived  his 
history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  he  divides  into  :{0 
classes,  called  dynasties,  from  the  sacred  records  in  the 
temple  at  Heliopolis. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said  to  have 
written :— 1,  'Upd  /3i^Xocon  the  Egyptian  religion ;  2,  Bii3\oc 
r^c  2itfdc&>c>  the  subject  of  which  is  doubtful;  3,  Ilepc 
ApX'^"'!^^  *A^  ci>(re/3c{ac,  on  the  antient  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians ;  4,  ^wrue&v  ifriTOfiJi  (Laert.  Prooem.^  s.  10), 
probably  the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Snidas  ^wto- 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Mane- 
tho's  •  History'  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us.  The  rea(ler  may  judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it  for  Egyptian  chronology  by  referring  to  Rask's  Alte 
Aegyptische  Zeiirechnung  (Altona,  1830),  to  the  works  of 
Champollion,  Wilkinson's  Topography  of  Thebes,  and  the 
other  authorities  which  will  be  mdicated  by  a  reference  to 
these  works. 

(Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grepca,  ed.  Haries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  128- 
139;  the  Preface  of  Axtius  and  Rigler;  and  Egf/ptian 
Antiquities,  in  the  •  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
vol.  i..  p.  26, 27.)  ^  „      .^ 

MANETTIA  CORDIFO'LIA  is  a  Brazilian  twining 
plant,  whose  roots  possess  considerable  emetic  energy. 
The  bark  is  administered  in  Brazil  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
J  to  14  drachms,  and  is  considered  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  dropsy  and  dysentery.  (Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  No.  862, 
p.  432.) 

MANFELOUT.    [Egypt.] 

MANFRE'DL.natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  11. 
and  of  a  Lombard  lady,  was  appointed  by  his  father,  at 
his  death,  ad.  1250,  regent  of  the  kinjrdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  until  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Conrad,  the  legiti . 
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mate  son  and  heir  of  Frederic.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  excom- 
municated Manf^,  and  declared  that  the  dynasty  of 
Suabia  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of 
Frederic  having  revolted  against  the  see  of  Rome,  whose 
feudatory  he  was.  Upon  this,  most  of  the  towns  of  Apulia 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  Manfred.  Ck)nrad  how- 
ever came  with  an  army  from  Germany,  and  soon  reduced 
the  rebels,  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  in 
1364,  leaving  an  only  son  in  Germany,  CJorradino,  then  a 
child  two  years  old.  Manfred  became  again  regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  and  as  such  had  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  pope  and  his  own  revolted 
subjects,  among  whom  the  powerful  baronial  house  of  San 
Severino  stood  foremost.  The  city  of  Naples  opened  its 
gates  to  the  pope  and  swore  allegiance  to  him ;  but  Manfred 
f^nd  refuge  among  his  father's  faithful  Saracens  at  Lucera. 
Upon  the  death  of  Innocent,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
Manfred  recovered  possession  of  Naples,  and  cleared  the 
kingdom  of  the  invaders.  A  report  being  spread  that 
Corradino  had  died  in  Germany,  the  barons,  prelates,  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  invited  Manfred  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258.  On  his 
return  to  Apulia,  he  found  messengers  from  Margaret, 
Corradino's  mother,  who  informed  him  that  his  nephew 
was  still  alive,  and  they  claimed  his  inheritance  in  his  name. 
Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown,  but  declared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  envoys  that  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  the  crown 
should  at  his  death  devolve  on  his  nephew  or  his  nephew's 
heirs.  No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfred's  words :  he 
was  brave,  high  spirited,  and  handsome,  and  the  idol  of  the 
people.  He  had  just  delivered  the  country  from  the  in- 
vaders»  and  his  illegitimate  birth  was  no  longer  remem- 
bered. Margaret  herself  tacitly  assented  to  his  retaining 
the  crown  upon  such  conditions :  her  son  was  but  a  boy, 
and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time. 
To  crown  Manfreu's  good  fortune.  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
made  peace  with  him.  Manfred  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the'  hereditary  protector  of  the  Guibelines  of  North  Italy, 
and  he  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  those  of  Tuscany, 
who  defeated  the  Guelphs  at  Monteaperto,  and  occupied 
Florence.  In  1261  Alexander  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Guibelines  and 
of  the  House  of  Suabia.  The  new  pope  began  by  excom- 
municating Manfred,  treating  him  as  a  usurper,  and  offering 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  sale  among  the  princes  of  Europe. 
Ho  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
said  *  it  was  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon.'  Urban 
then  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  his 
second  son  Edmund,  but  the  English  king  had  neither 
trq^ps  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim.  At  last  the 
pope  addressed  himself  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  the  offer  in  1264 :  the 
conditions  were,  that  he  should  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily 
as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horse,  surrender  to  the  pope 
the  right  of  nominating  to  all  the  sees  of  the  kingdom,  and 
grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After 
concluding  this  bargain.  Urban  died,  but  his  successor 
Clement  IV.  followed  up  his  policy.  Charles,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  his  Proven9al  vassals  and  of  French  ad- 
venturers, came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  Clement  in  1265.  In  January,  1266.  he  marched  from 
Rome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walls  of  Benevento.  A  desperate  battle 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February.  Manfred's  faithful 
Saracens  fought  bravely,  but  being  unsuppoited  by  the 
Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance,  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  Manfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed,  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  fell 
under  a  heap  of  the  slain.  His  body  was  buried  by  Charles's 
soldiers,  without  any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  stones  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Calore,  but  the  papal  legate  ordered 
it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  being  excommunicated,  it  could 
not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  the  holy  see.  The 
body  was  dragged  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Abruzzo,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  an 
aflQuent  of  the  Tronto,  near  Ascoli.  Dante,  in  pathetic  and 
at  the  same  time  indignant  strains,  alludes  to  this  disgrace- 
ful act  of  fanaticism  (*  Purgatorio,'  canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is 
praised  by  the  Neapolitan  chroniclers  for  his  great  and 
noble  qualities.    The  Guelph  writers,  on  the  contrary,  have 


accused  him  of  horrid  erimei ;  among  othen»  of  pobsiiiii| 
and  incest  This  tradition  has  preiemd  the  remeibfatucs 
of  him  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  character.  ManfM  vti 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia. 

MANFREDO'NIA.    [Capitanata.] 

MANGA  BEY,  a  name  for  two  species  of  monkeys  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  Guenons,    [Gubnoms.] 

MANGALORE.    [Hindustan,  p.  207.] 

MANGANESE,  a  metal  of  which  the  black  oxide,  or  bin- 
oxide,  was  first  described  by  Seheele  in  1774,  and  was  ste- 
wards determined  by  him  and  Gahn  to  contain  a  peculiar 
metal,  which  has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  tbtt  this 
circumstance  alone  would  prevent  its  occurrence  in  oamn 
in  its  metallic  state.  The  natural  compounds  of  mangaccfc^ 
and  especially  its  oxides,  are  numerous,  and  are  fouad 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Like  oxide  of 
iron,  it  frequently  occurs  in  minerals  in  such  small  quantitjr 
as  to  show  that  it  exists  in  them  rather  in  mixture  thai 
combination. 

Manganese  may  be  procured  b]^  mixing  any  of  its  oxklii 
with  oil,  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  well  covered  crucible. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  greyish-white  odour  sad 
resembles  white  cast-iron  in  appearance ;  it  is  hard,  britik^ 
and  has  a  fasciculated  crystalline  structure;  its  specif 
gravity,  according  to  Berthier,  is  7  05;  it  is  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  but  when  breathed  upon  emits  a  smell  of  hydrotm 
gas.  By  exposure  to  the  air  manganese  readily  tarnishes 
by  oxidizement,  and  even  in  a  very  short  time  attracu  suf- 
ficient oxygen  to  lose  its  metallic  lustre,  and  falls  to  a 
reddish-brown  powder ;  hence  the  necessity  for  preserrii^ 
it  immersed  in  naphtha.  Even  at  common  temperatunsit 
slowly  decomposes  water ;  and  at  a  red  heat  the  deeon- 
position  is  rapidly  effected,  and  in  both  cases  hydrogeagai 
IS  evolved  and  exide  of  manganese  formed.  It  reqoimu 
extremely  high  temperature  for  its  fusion,  and  itis  fiudia 
the  fire. 

The  ores  of  manganese  are  chiefly  oxides:  they  are  At 
following : — 

Haussmannite. — Occurs  crystallized  in  oetohedrons  al 
massive.  Primary  form  a  square  prism,  deavage  panl- 
lel  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  vamrntu 
Hardness  rather  greater  than  that  of  phosphate  of  baa 
Colour  brownish-black.  Powder  reddish-brown.  Lvtre 
imperfect  metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  graTity  4' 722. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax  fuses  into  an  araetbystOM- 
coloured  glass.  It  is  found  at  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia,  U 
Framont,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  nearly — 

Manganese     •         .         .  70*98 

Oxygen           .         .         .  27*33 

Silica     •         •         •         •  0-34 

Barytes           •         ,         ,  o*ll 

Water    ....  0*43 

99-19 
The  equivalent  of  manganese  bemg  28,  this  ore  is  essen- 
tially a  compound  of  3  equivalents  of  metal  84  -f-4  equiva- 
lenls  of  oxygen  32  =  1 16.  It  contains  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  oxide  except  the  protoxide,  which  does  not  occur  ia 
nature  except  in  combination. 

Braunite.— Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primaiy 
form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to  the  fares 
of  an  octohedron.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6  0  to  6'3. 
Brittle.  Colour  brownish-black.  Streak  the  same.  Lu4re 
imperfect  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*818.  Tl» 
massive  varieties  are  divergingly  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  and  effervesces  slightly  with 
borax. 

It  is  found  at  Elgenberg,  Wursindel,  Piedmont,  and  in 
Cornwall. 
According  to  Dr.  Turner,  it  consists  very  nearly  of— 
Manganese     .         .         .         67*76 
Oxygen  .         .         .         29-03 

Barytes  .         .         .  2-26 

Water  ....  0*95 

100- 
It  is  essentially  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  manganese, 

consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28  -|-  li  equivalent  cf 

oxygen  12  =  40. 
Manganiie,— Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.    Primary 

form  a  right  rhombic  prism.     Cleavage  parallel  to  tbe 
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lateral  Ibees.     Fracture  uneven.     Hardneis  40  to  4*25. 
Soratohes  glass  slightly.  Colour  iron  and  steel,  and  blackish* 

grey.    Streak  reddish-brown.    Lustre  metallic.    Opaque, 
peciflc    gravity  4*328.      Massive    varieties    amorphous. 
Structure  crystalline,  granular,  large  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  with  borax,  fuses  into  a  transparent 
amethystine  glass ;  heated  in  a  tube,  water  is  expelled.  It 
occurs  at  Hartshill  near  Coventry,  in  Devonshire,  Ilfeld 
in  the  Harz,  &c. 

Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  nearly — 

Manganese     •         •         •         62*93 
Oxygen  .         .         .         26*97 

Water   ....         10*10 

100* 
It  is  therefore  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganese. 
Varvicite. — Occurs  massive  and  in  pseudo-crystals.  Com- 
posed of  thin  plates  and  fibres.   Hardness  2*5.   Colour  grey. 
Powder  black.    Lustre  metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  gravity 
4*531.    When  strongly  heated  vields  oxygen  gas  and  water. 
It  occurs  massive  at  Hartshill  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
and  the  pseudo-crystals  at  Ilfeld. 
Analysis  according  to  Phillips- 
Manganese      •         •         •        63*1 
Oxygen  .         .         •         .         31-5 
Water      •         •         •         •  5*4 


100* 


It  is  a  compound  of  4  equivalents  of  metal  112  +  7  equi- 
Talcnts  of  oxygen  56  and  1  equivalent  of  water  9. 

Pyrolunte,-^GCMn  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  planes  and  short  diagonal;  indistinct.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Colour  blackish-grey  and 
black.  Streak  black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque. 
.  Specific  gravity  4*94. 

Massive  varieties  amorphous,  reniform,  and  botryoidal. 
•  Structure  granular,  fibrous. 
,    It  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
large  quantity  in  Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  Thuringia, 
Brazil,  and  many  other  places. 

Dr.  Turners  analysis  gives  very  nearly— 

Manganese     •         .         •         61*86 
Oxygen  .         .  .         35*36 

Silica    .         •  .  .  0*56 

Barytcs  .         .         •  0*66 

Water   .         .         .         .  1*56 

100* 
It  is  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28  +  2  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  16  =  44,  and  is  the  per-  or  bin-oxide. 

Hydrated  Binoxide  qf  Manganese  has  long  been  known 
by  the  name  of  black  tDad,—\X  occurs  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  and  is  massive,  botryoidal,  amorphous,  and  some- 
times pulverulent.    It  is  firequently  soft  enough  to  soil  the 
fingers.  It  occurs  largely  in  Devonshire,  and  is  also  met  with 
in  Cornwall,  the  Hurz,  Piedmont,  and  many  other  places. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  Harz  by  Klaproth : — 
Peroxide  of  Manganese      .         68 
Oxide  of  Iron  .         •         •  6*5 

Water      .         .         .         .         17*5 
Silica  and  Barytes     •         •  9* 

Carbon    .         •         •         •  1 

102- 
Psilotnelane  is  an  ore  of  manganese  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  barytes.  It  occurs  reniform,  botry- 
oidal, and  stalactitic.  Structure  granular,  compact,  and 
indistinctly  fibrous.  Fracture  conchoidal,  even.  Hardness 
6*0  to  6  0.  Colour  dark-grey  and  greyish-black.  Streak 
brownish-black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  40  to  4*15.  It  occurs  in  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall, in  the  Harz,  and  most  manganese  mines. 
Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives — 

Red  oxide  of  Manganese         69*795 
Oxygen         •         •         .  7*364 

Barytes         •         •        .         16*365 
Water  .         .         .  6*216 

Silka  •        •        •        •  0*260 

...  100* 


Sulphur  18  also  fbund  in  oombinatioD  with  manganese. 
The  compound  is  called 

Kobelliie,  Manganese  Blende,  ^. — ^It  occurs  crystallized 
and  massive.  Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
its  faces.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal.  Hardness  3*5  to 
40.     Colour  brownish-black ;  when  fresh  fractured,  steel- 

S-ey.      Streak    dark-green.       Lustre    imperfect  metalhc, 
paque.     Specific  gravity  4*014. 

Fuses  with  difficulty  and  only  the  edges  with  the  blow- 
pipe;  gives  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  dissolved  in  an 
acid. 
It  is  found  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Mexico. 
Analysis  by  Arfwedson — 

Manganese      •         .         .         62* 
Sulphur  ,         .         .         37*6 

99*6 
Manganese  occurs  also  in  combination  with  some  metals 
and  oxides. 

Arseniurei  of  Manganese.—Occun  massive.  Fracture  in 
one  direction  granylar  and  shining,  in  the  other  dull. 
Structure  foliated.  Hard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  5*55. 
Found  in  Saxony.  Colour  whitish-grey.  Blackens  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 
Dr.  Kane  found  it  to  consist  of— 


Manganese 

Arsenic  with  a  trace  of  Iron 


45*5 
51*8 

973 


Cupreous  Manganese.^Occun  massive,  reniform,  and 
botryoidal.  Structure  compact.  Fracture  imperfect  con- 
choidal. Hardness  about  1*5.  Colour  bluish-black.  Streak 
the  same.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
about  3'2. 

Occurs  in  Bohemia  and  Chili. 

Analysis  by  Kersten — 

Oxide  of  manganese  •  74*10 

Oxide  of  copper       •  .  4*80 

Water    .         .         .  .  20' 10 

Sulphate  of  lime      .  •  1*05 

Silica      •         .         •  .  0*30 


100*35 


Carbonic  acid  and  silica  also  occur  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  latter  also  with  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese:  Kohleritc. — Occurs  crystallized 
and  massive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  par 
rallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
Hardness  3*5.  Colour  rose-red,  brownish.  Streak  white. 
Transluscent  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Specific  gravity 
3*3  to  3*6.  Massive  varieties  globular,  botryoidal.  Struc- 
ture compact,  fibrous,  granular.  Colour  yellowish-white. 
Opaque. 

Found  at  Hartshill  in  Warwickshire,  Nagyag,  Freyberg, 
&c. 

Analysis  of  the  carbonate  from  Nagyag  by  Berthier-— 

Carbonic  acid  • 
Protoxide  of  manganese    • 
.  Lime       .         .         •         • 

100' 

Silicate  qf  Manganese. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  crystal.  Fracture  uneven 
and  conchoidal.  Scratches  glass.  Colour  rose-red.  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Lustre  between  pearly  and  resinous. 
Specific  gravity  3*538  to  3*685. 

It  occurs  in  Sweden,  the  Harz,  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
&c. 

Analysis  by  Berzelius— 

Silica     ....         48* 
Oxide  of  manganese        .         49*04 
Lime  and  magnesia  •  3*34 

100*38 

Leonhard  has  described  some  silicates  of  manganese  un- 
der the  names  of  aHagite,  photizite,  rfiodonite,  &c.,  which 
contain  admixtures  of  various  other  substances. 
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Siiicaie  qf  Manganeae  and  Iron  •  Knebelite.'^'rhe 
locality  of  this  is  not  known.  It  ocours  massive.  Exter- 
nally cellular  and  uneven.  Fracture  imoerfect  oouchoidal. 
Lustre glifiteninfi;.  Colour  grey;  spotted  dirty-white,  red, 
hrown,  and  green.  It  is  opaque,  hard,  and  brittle.  Specific 
gravity  3*714. 

Analysis  by  Dobereiner — 

Silica       .         •         •         •         32*5 
Protoxide  of  manganese     •        35 
Protoxide  of  iron       .         .         32 

99*5 
Phosphate  qf  Manganese  and  Iron :   Ullmannite,— Occurs 
massive.    Fracture  conchoidal.   Hardness  5*0  to  5*5.  Colour 
reddish-brown,  or  blackish.      Lustre  resinous.      Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3*439  to  3*775. 
Occurs  at  Limoges  in  France. 
Analysis  by  Berzelius— 

Phosphoric  acid        .         .         32'8 
Oxide  of  manganese  .         32*6 

Oxide  of  iron   .         •         •         31*9 
Phosphate  of  lime    •        •  3*2 

100-5 

Two  other  varieties  have  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Heteposite  and  Huraulite. 

Having  now  noticed  the  more  important  manganese 
ores,  wc  proceed  to  mention  the  action  of  other  elementary 
bodies  upon  this  metal,  and  first  the  artificial  compounds 
of— 

Oxygen  and  Manganese. — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  this  metal  falls  to  powder  by  oxidation,  even  W  exnosure 
to  the  air,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  appears  to  be  tne  red 
oxide  of  manganese :  the  native  compound  has  been  already 
described  uncTer  the  name  of  haussmannite.  The  protoxide 
of  manganese  exists  in  nature  only  in  combination,  forming 
the  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  mentioned. 

Protoxide  qf  Manganese  may  be  artificially  procured  in 
two  or  three  ways: — 1st.  When  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  strongly  heated  in  an  iron  retort  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
oxygen  gas,  green  protoxide  of  manganese  will  sometimes 
remain,  though  it  is  in  general  the  red  oxide  which  is  thus 
obtained ;  2nd.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  gas  over  any  higher  oxide,  but  the  red  is  to  be 
preferred  as  containing  the  least  oxygen ;  3rd,  by  mixing 
chloride  of  manganese  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  platina  crucible,  and 
afterwai-ds  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed 
with  water. 

The  properties  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are: — ^It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour.  It  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  600°  it 
aajuircs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  oxide ;  and  some- 
times, by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  it  undergoes  combustion 
as  well  as  oxidation.  It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
dissolves  in  them,  even  when  dilute  and  cold,  without  eflfer- 
vescence ;  and  the  solutions  are  colourless.  It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  the  base  of  all  the  common  salts  of  manganese ; 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  oxide  acts  as  a 
base.  When  this  oxide  is  precipitateid  from  solution  by  an 
alkali,  it  forms  a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  loses  water 
and  acauires  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
deutoxlae.    It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .         •  8 

One        „  manganese    •         •        28 

Equivalent      36 

Ped  Oxide  qf  Manganeie :  Haussmannite,  already  de- 
seribed. — ^It  is  artificially  obtained  by  submittmg  either  the 
protoxide,  sesquioxido,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  to  heat  in 
a  platina  crucible ;  the  first  acquires  and  the  two  last  lose 
oxygen  by  this  process ;  in  fact,  whatever  oxide  or  salt  of 
manganese  is  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted 
into  this,  and  remains  permanently  sucn  unless  some  addi- 
tional deoxidising  agent  be  employed.  It  suffers  no  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a 
reddish  colour.  The  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids 
all  decompose  it,  the  two  first  separating  it  into  protoxide  and 
binoxide ;  and  they  dissolve  the  first  and  leave  the  second 
insoluble.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  chloride  and 
chlorine. 

It  is  composed  of— 


Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  •  •     38  or  10*66,  l^eq. 
Three  equivalents  of  mangimese    84      38       1  eq. 

Equivalent  116  38*66 
Sesouioxide,  Deutoxide  qf  Manganeie.^The  nmtiTs  hai 
been  described  under  the  name  of  manganite.  It  may  bs 
artificially  procured  in  the  mode  just  alluckd  to.  by  deoos- 
posing  a  protosalt  with  an  alkali,  and  exposing  the  preeipi- 
tate  to  the  air,  or  by  cautiously  heating  the  peroxide  «i 
carbonate  of  manganese:  in  the  former  case  oxygen  is 
expelled,  and  in  the  latter  carbonic  add  is  expell^  and 
oxygen  absorbed ;  it  may  further  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  nitrate  with  heat  Its  properties  are: — It  is  brovn, 
except  when  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  and  then  it  is  nearlj 
black.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  suflTers  no  change  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  decomposed  by  diluts  nitrie  and 
sulphuric  acids,  being  separated  by  them  into  proCoxidik 
which  they  dissolve,  and  p«roxide^  which  remaini  insoloblii 
It  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  ds> 
composition;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  dilorine ail 
chloride  of  maneanese. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  and  a  half  eouivalent  of  oxygen    .       ]  2 
One  equivalent  of  manganese     •         •      28 

Equivalent     40 

Varvictte. — ^This  has  not  been  obtained  by  artificial 
means. 

Binoxide  or  Peroxide  qf  Manganeie  :  l^frolsmte.^Thk 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  decomposing  either  the  lad 
oxide,  sesquioxide,  or  varvicite  by  means  m  dilate  solphiviB 
acid,  they  being  aU  separated  into  protoxide,  which  dJaioHak 
and  binoxide,  which  remains  insoluble.  It  may  also  be  pie- 
pared  by  adding  chloride  of  lime  to  a  solution  of  cUwidsW 
manganese,  in  which  case  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  statirf 
a  black  powder. 

Its  properties  are :— It  is  black,  or  brownish-black,  vn- 
alterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposed  by  hsst 
into  red  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  insoluble  in  alkalis,  unaelsd 
upon  by  nitric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric ;  but  by  the  last  acid, 
when  concentrated,  resolved  into  protoxide  and  oxygen  isi; 
and  is  thus  sometimes  used  for  preparing  the  protosulpEiii 
and  oxygen.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  protocblonde 
and  chlorine. 

It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen         .         •         16 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    .         .        28 

Equivalent      44 
Of  the  five  oxides  of  manganese  it  will  appear  that  thm 
are  resolvable,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  into 
definite  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  binoxide,  thus:— 

li» 

OxTgen.     Bletjd.    Pratotide.      ocUh 

One  equiv.  of  sesquioxide  3  3  +  2  ss  1  -f  I 
„  „  red  oxide  =4-|-3  =  24'l 
„        „        varvicite      =7    +     4     =     1+3 

And  in  point  of  fact  some  chemists  oonsider  them  tobs 
rather  compounds  of  other  oxides  than  as  constituting  ps- 
culiur  oxides.  There  are  two  acids  of  manganese  which  s» 
entirely  artificial  compounds,  namely,  the  manganic  seid 
and  per-,  or,  more  properly,  the  hyper-manganic  acid. 

Manganic  Acid  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  se- 
parate state ;  but  manganate  of  potash  is  easily  prepared 
by  heating  in  a  silver  crucible  one  part  of  powdered  binoxide 
of  manganese  and  two  parts  of  potash.  When  the  mixtsxe 
has  been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  Ibr  an  hour,  it  may  W 
poured  out,  and  when  cold  put  into  a  bottle  and  exdoM 
Trom  the  air. 

The  manganate  of  potash  thus  obtained  is  of  a  creca 
colour.  During  the  operation  of  the  heat  one  portSa  af 
the  binoxide  yields  oxygen  to  the  other,  which  is  bf  thit 
converted  into  manganic  acid,  and  this,  united  wHh  the 
potash,  forms  the  salt  in  question,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  mfnertd  ckameleont  on  account  of 
the  change  of  colour  which  the  solution  undorgoes :  on  the 
first  addition  of  cold  water  a  green  solution  is  obtained ;  this 
soon  becomes  blue,  purple,  and  red,  and  ultimately  bn>wn; 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  separates,  and  the  soiutioo 
is  rendered  colourless.  Tnese  changes  are  produced  moit 
quickly  by  employing  hot  instead  of  oold  water;  they «• 
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owing  to  (he  convenion  of  the  nanganate  into  red  hyper- 
manganate  of  potash,  the  varied  tints  being  derived  from  a 
mixture  of  these  two  salts. 

By  keeping  a  strong  solution  of  the  green  manganate  of 
potash  to  subside,  and  allowing  (he  clear  liquor,  when  poured 
off,  to  evaporate  in  x-ucuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  anhydrous  and  permanent 
in  their  dry  state,  but  must  bo  kept  from  the  contact  of 
oreanic  matter,  which  speedily  deoxidixes  (he  acid. 

Manganic  acid  is  composed  of— 

Three  eq^uivalcnts  of  oxygen      ,         .        24 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    .         •        28 

Equivalent  52 
Hypermanganic  Acid,— Thu  may  be  prepared  by  several 
processes.  Mix  toj;ether  four  parts  of  finely -powdered  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  three  and  a  half  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  Ave  of  hydrate  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  and  heat  it  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  platina  crucible.  The  mass  is  to  be  added  to  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water;  and  when  separated  from 
the  residual  oxide  of  manganese,  is  to  be  quickly  evaporated 
and  allowed  to  crystallize ;  the  crystals  are  to  be  washed 
with  a  very  little  boiling  water,  and  are  of  a  very  deep 
colour. 

Hyper  manganic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state 
by  decomposing  the  barytic  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  has  a  fine  red  colour,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
organic  matter,  as  paper  or  liAen.  It  bleaches  oobured 
matter;  the  aqueous  solution  begins  to  decompose  when 
heated  to  86^  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  212^;  oxygen 
is  given  out,  and  binoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated. 
Its  salts  are  more  permanent  than  the  acid,  ana  when 
heated  they  yield  oxygen  gas,  deflagrate  when  thrown  on 
burning  charcoal,  and  detonate  violently  with  phosphorus. 
A  very  minute  portion  of  hypermanganote  of  potash  imparts 
a  very  rich  purple  to  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Hypermanganic  acid  is  composed  of-^ 

Three  and  a  half  equivs.  of  oxygen     •       •     32 
One  equivalent  of  manganese       ,     .       .28 

Equivalent  60 
Chlorine  and  Manganese  form  two  compounds.  The  oro- 
tochloride  may  be  prepared  by  dissoUing  any  pure  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
out  of  the  contact  of  air.  It  is  a  pink-coloured  lameflated 
raass,  which  attracts  moisture  readily  fVom  the  air,  and  is 
Tory  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is  nearly  or 
quite  colourless. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine         »        ^        36 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    •        •        28 

Equivalent  64 
Perchloride  of  Manganese  is  prepared  by  the  mutual  de- 
composition of  hydrochloric  and  hypermanganic  acids.  Jt 
is  a  greenish-coloured  vapour,  which,  bv  cooling  to  4**,  con- 
denses into  a  grccnish-brown-coloured  fluid.  When  it 
comes  into  contact  with  moisture  it  resolves  again  into  hy- 
drochloric and  hypermanganic  acids. 
It  is  composed' of^ 

Three  and  a  half  equivs.  of  chlorine     .       .126 
One  equivalent  of  manganese     ...       28 

Equivalent  154 
Sulphur  and  Manganese  may  be  combined  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  binoxide.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
is  evolved,  ana  a  greenish  powder  is  left  which  gives  out 
hydrosulj)imric  acid  when  dissolved  in  acids.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  faydroeulphate  to  a  sulphate 
of  manganese.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  combination  with 
water,  which  modifies  the  colour. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur         .         .         16 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    •         •        23 

Equivalent      44 
According  to  Benelius  maogaoese  combinas  with  several 
oUmt  metals,  as  Kold,  silver,  coppof ,  ti»,  aad  iron ;  with 
the  laatrmeotionod  combinntioii  tato  pUwe  nadil^and  tlw 


iron  is  rendered  harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  by  it ;  and 
it  is  statefl  that  iron  which  contains  manganese  is  betit 
adapted  for  making  steel.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  causes 
manganese  to  obey  the  ma^^net,  and  renders  it  less  oxidable. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  compounds  of  very  little  im- 
portance. As  that  which  is  most  readily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  and  as  offering  a  type  of  the  soluble  salts  of  this 
metal,  we  will  mention  the 

Sulphate  qf  Manganese.— Thi9  salt  may  be  obtaine<l  by 
dissolving  the  protoxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  nearly  colourless,  or 
sometimes  of  a  slight  pink  colour,  owing  to  (he  presence 
of  a  little  by  {permanganic  acid.  By  cvai)oratiou  colourless 
rhombic  cr}'8taU  are  obtained,  which  have  a  bitter  taste, 
efiioresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  are  soluble  in  about  two 
and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  water. 

Tliis  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis  ammonia,  potash, 
and  soda,  which  precipitate  colourless  hydrated  protoxide ; 
and  by  the  carbonates,  which  throw  down  white  protocarbo- 
nate  of  manganese,  and  all  these  precipitates  readily 
acquire  oxygen  and  a  brown  colour,  and  are  converted  into 
deutoxide.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  an  orange  one.  Man- 
ganese is  not  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  any  other 
metal. 

Oxide  of  manganese  tinges  glass  of  an  amethystine 
colour. 

The  oxides  of  manganese,  and  especially  the  binoxide,  as 
containing  most  oxygen,  are  largely  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration or  chlorine  [Chlorink]  for  the  manufacture  of 
bleacfaing'powder,  or  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  employed  in 
glass-making  to  correct  the  yellow  colour  which  oxide  of 
iron  is  apt  to  impart  to  the  glass ;  it  is  used  also  in  making 
the  bbck  enamel  of  pottery.  Sulphate  of  manganese  has 
also  been  used  within  a  few  years  to  give  a  brown  colour  in 
calico-printing. 

MANGE,  an  eruptive  disease  to  which  many  domestic 
animals,  and  particularly  dogs,  are  subject.  It  usually 
occurs  as  the  result  of  dirt  and  confinement,  bod  or  de- 
ficient food,  or  some  other  circumstances  producing  a  gene- 
rally unhealthy  condition.  It  has  many  analogies  to  the 
itch  in  man  [Itch]  ;  and  the  fluid  discharged  from  the 
eruption  of  the  mange  in  horses  and  dogs  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  produce  the  itch  in  tlie  human  skin.  Both 
appear  to  depend  in  general  on  the  presence  of  a  minute 
species  of  Acarus  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin,  and 
tnus  excites  the  irritation  and  itching  by  which  these  dis- 
eases ore  peculiarly  characterised. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.    [Bret.] 

MANOFFERA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  family 
of  Terebinthacemt  tribe  Anacardice,  so  called  from  the 
Malayan  name  {manga)  of  the  fruit,  and /pro,  I  bear.  Three 
or  four  species  of  this  genus  are  enumerated :  as  M.fostida 
of  Loureiro,  a  native  of  G)chin  China  and  the  Moluccas ; 
M.  laxfjlora,  indigenous  in  Mauritius ;  and  M.  sylvatica^  of 
Roxburgh,  a  native  of  the  hilly  districts  bordering  on 
Silhet,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  called 
lukshmee-am.  It  bears  a  fruit  which  ripens  in  February 
and  March,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  not  so  pa- 
latable as  even  a  bad  mango.  It  is  also  dried  and  kept 
by  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  M.  opjposit(folia,  Roxb., 
a  native  of  Rangoon,  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Wight  and 
Arnott  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  Mango  tree  however,  Mangifera  Indica,  is  alone  of 
any  consequence,  and  this  as  forming  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful fruits  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  it  extends  also 
as  far  north  as  SO*',  and  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies.  The  trees  grow  to  a  groat  size,  with 
on  erect  trunk,  aad  dark-coloured  cracked  bark.  The  wood  is 
of  a  wliitish  or  a  dull  grey  colour,  porous,  yet  pretty  durable 
if  kept  dry.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petioled,  lanceolar, 
entire,  often  a  little  waved  at  the  margins,  firm,  smooth, 
shining,  and  having,  when  bruised,  a  pleasant  resinous 
smell.  The  flowers  are  yellow-coloured  and  small,  but  pro- 
duced in  ereai  numbers,  on  large  terminal  erect  panicles. 
Many  perfect  male  flowers  are  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  hermaphrodite  ones.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five, 
lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  the  cal>'X,  furnished  in  the 
inside  with  a  lobed  glandular  scale  or  crust.  Stamen  a 
siniB^le  fertile  one,  with  three  or  four  filament-like  bodies, 
which  represent  the  abortive  stamens.  Ovary  with  its  base 
immersea  in  Uie  torus,  obliquely  oval,  one-eelled,  with  a 
•uiglo  ovule  attachod  to  the  aide  of  tlMoell^  Style  one,  ftoi 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  ovary,  curved  downwards.  Drupe 
oblong,  or  somewhat  kidney-formed,  also  a  little  compressed 
like  a  kidney,  fleshy,  with  a  smooth  rind,  yellow  or  reddish 
when  ripe,  size  various,  but  in  general  about  as  large  as  a 
goosc*s  egg.  Nut  conformable  to  the  drupe,  but  more  com- 
pressed, woody,  one-celled,  two-valved,  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  many  fibrous  filaments,  particularly  in  the  worst 
sorts.  The  kernels  are  large.  Embryo  between  erect  and 
transverse.  Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy.  Radicle  opposite  to 
hUum. 

The  Mango  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  fruits  of  the  East,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  it 
sometimes  described  as  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  mixture 
of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  latter  is  a  secretion  abounding 
in  the  family  to  which  the  Mango  belongs,  and  may  be  se- 
creted in  larger  quantities  in  neglected  varieties,  where  also 
the  filaments  of  the  nut  will  likewise  abound.  But  in  well- 
cultivated  varieties  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  rich-flavoured, 
juicy,  and  nearly  as  free  of  fibres  as  a  melon.  The  kernels 
contain  much  nourishment,  but  are  never  used  for  food  ex- 
cept in  famines,  when  they  are  cooked  in  the  steam  of  water, 
and  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 

The  tree  is  generally  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  soon  afler  they  are  gathered,  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
way  of  getting  the  finer  varieties.  Propagating  by  layers, 
and  grafting  by  approach,  are  the  only  modes  of  certainly 
continuing  fine  sorts,  as  well  as  of  improving  them.  These 
have  the  advantages  also  of  bearing  when  small  in  size, 
that  is,  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  culture  in  the  hothouses  of  Europe.  Sweet  states  *  that 
the  Mango  ripens  in  this  country  when  the  plants  are  of  a 
good  size.  Sandy  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  is 
most  suitable  to  it,  and  the  pits  should  be  well  drained,  as 
the  plants  are  apt  to  Ret  sodden  with  too  much  water. 
Fresn  seeds  from  the  AVest  Indies  vegetate  freely.  The 
plant  may  also  be  increased  from  cuttings,  which  root  best 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.'  It  would  be  advisable  also  to 
imitate  its  native  climate  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  after 
winter,  giving  it  dry  heat  with  watering  for  some  months, 
and  then  removing  it  into  an  orchideous  house  in  the 
season  of  ripening  its  fruit. 

MANGOSTEEN.    [GARcmii..] 
;    MANGOUSTES.    [Ichneumon.] 

MANGROVE.    [Rhizophora.] 

MANHEIM,  or  MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situ- 
ated in  49**  29'  N.  lat  and  8**  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  Over 
both  rivers  there  are  bridges  of  boats :  that  over  the  Rhine, 
which  belongs  to  Baden  and  Bavaria  in  common,  rests  on 
43  pontoons ;  that  over  the  Neckar,  which  rests  on  28  pon- 
toons, is  200  paces  in  length.  Manheim  is  a  new  city 
built  with  great  regularity :  it  consists  of  broad,  straight, 
parallel  streets,  of  which  1 1  run  in  one  direction,  and  are 
crossed  by  11  others  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  hand- 
some, of  equal  height,  all  of  two  stories,  except  those  at  the 
comers,  which  have  three  stories.  The  principal  street,  1200 
paces  long  and  60  feet  wide,  leads  from  the  Neckar  Gate  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Germany ;  it  is 
feet  in  length,  occupying  the  whole  side  next  the  Rhine, 
and  consists  of  two  great  quadrangles.  The  front  next  the 
Rhine  is  built  of  a  red  stone  intermixed  with  a  whiter  kind, 
and  the  general  effect  resembles  that  of  Hampton  Court. 
In  the  bombardment  by  the  French  in  1795  part  of  the  left 
wing  was  destroyed.  The  right  wing  contains  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  plaster 
casts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  and  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  besides  several  fine  apartments, 
a  large  hall  called  the  Rittersaal  (KnightV  Hall),  and  a 
handsome  chapel.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  observatory,  the  merchants* 
hall,  resting  on  72  arches,  and  160  paces  in  length,  and 
adorned  with  a  lofty  tcwer ;  the  new  arsenal,  which  is  92 
feet  high,  200  paces  long,  and  118  paces  deep;  and  the 
splendid  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
theatre,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  churches, 
three  hospitals,  &c.  Of  the  ten  squares,  the  handsomest 
are  the  Parade,  in  which  there  is  a  marble  fountain  (but 
without  water),  with  five  statues  cast  by  Crepello,  and  the 
great  market-place,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  ffroup 
ealled  the  'Mercury  Group/  bv  Vandebranden.  Manheim 
hB$  likiwiM  ft  gjrmnftsiuiDf  t  Wtatiio  goidaiif  t  usrettitlltf 


school,  an  academy  of  paintinpr  and  sculpture,  and  other 
establishments  for  education.  The  fortifications  having  been 
entirely  demolished  by  the  French,  and  the  site  subsequenllj 
converted  into  gardens,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
beautiful  public  promenades,  besides  the  fine  park  of  the 
palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent.  The  situation 
of  Manheim  in  a  fine  country  and  near  two  large  tiTtn 
would  seem  to  give  it  great  advantages  as  a  place  of  tnde, 
and  several  of  its  princes  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject ;  but  the  same  local  circumstances  have  rendered  it 
an  important  military  station,  and  exposed  it  to  sieges,  boo- 
bardments,  and  the  passage  of  hostile  troops.  There  ii 
however  a  considerable  carrying  and  transit  trade.  There 
are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  shawls,  linen,  and  playing 
cards,  and  bleaching-grounds  and  tanneries.  In  the  envi- 
rons there  are  numerous  gardens,  and  hops  are  extensively 
cultivated. 

Manheim  was  only  a  village  till  1606,  when  the  eledor 
palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  laid  the  foundation  of  afortreisaiid 
a  town ;  he  assigned  to  each  of  the  villagers  an  allotment  of 
ground,  and  promised  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to 
emigrants  driven  by  religious  persecution  from  Franconia 
and  the  Netherlands,  numbers  of  whom  resorted  thither.  la 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  Duke  Bernhaid 
of  Weimar,  the  French,  and  the  Bavarians.  In  1668  it  wu 
taken  by  the  French  general  Melac,  and  desolated  like  Urn 
rest  of  the  palatinate.  In  1699  the  elector  Frederick  Wil- 
liam collected  the  scattered  inhabitants,  enoouiaged  new 
settlers,  and  had  the  city  fortified  on  Coehom's  system.  Hii 
successor  Charles  Philip  removed  hither  from  Heidelberg  in 
1 720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public  officers,  on  aoeotnit 
of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  Protestants.  The  fint 
stone  of  the  splendid  palace  was  laid  in  1720,  and  the  baild- 
ing  was  completed  in  1731.  The  next  elector,  Cbaries 
Theodore,  founded  many  of  the  still  existinjz  literary  and 
scientific  institutions ;  but  on  the  death  or  MaximiliiP 
Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1788,  without  issue,  he  vat- 
ceeded  him,  and  removed  his  court  to  Munich,  which  was  a 
great  loss  to  Manheim.  It  was  taken,  as  alreadv  ob- 
served, by  the  French  in  1 795,  by  the  archduke  Chanes  ia 
1 799,  afterwards  re-occupied  by  the  French,  and  aii^pwd 
to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1 801.  It  has  leeo- 
vcred  in  a  great  degree  its  former  prosperity  during  the 
peace  that  has  continued  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  aiwllie 
population  is  now  about  23,000  inhabitants. 

(Sophie  de  la  Roche,  Brie/e  uber  Manheim  ;  Hdmioa 
von  Chezy,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  &c. ;  Hassel,  Gmtg  •- 
phie ;  Stein,  Lexicon ;  Cannabich,  Geographies  &c) 

MANHEIM  GOLD,  a  species  of  brass,  which,  accoid- 
ing  to  Wiegleb,  consists  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  ont 
part  of  zinc. 

MA'NIA.    [Insanity;  Lunacy.! 

MANICHiGANS,  an  heretical  Christian  sect,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  Mani,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Peniaiii 
and  Arabians,  or  Manes  or  Manichrous,  according  to  tlw 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  particulars  of  the  life  ol 
death  of  this  individual  are  variously  reported  by  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  writers ;  but  it  appears  from  all  accounts  tbit 
he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  or  at  least  brought  up  io  that 
country ;  that  he  was  well  acauainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi ;  that  he  attemptea  to  amalgamate  the  Peram 
religion  with  Christianity ;  and  that  after  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success,  he  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  Vt- 
ranes  I.,  king  of  Persia.  If  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  doctrines  of  Mani  wrere  first  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Roman  empire ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  third  century  crtko 
beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  Manicheeans  believed,  like  the  Magi,  in  two  etennl 

Srinciplcs,  from  which  all  things  proceed,  namely,  light aad 
arkness,  which  are  respectively  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
two  beings,  one  the  god  of  good,  and  the  other  the  god  of 
evil.  They  also  believed  that  the  first  parents  of  the  bunia 
race  were  created  by  the  god  of  darkness  with  corrupt  sad 
mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souls  formed  part  of  that  eternal 
light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light.  They  maintained 
that  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  government  of  the  god  of 
light  to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  corponil 
prisons,  and  that  with  this  view  he  created  two  sublioe 
beings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  Christ  into  tW 
world,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  ud 
not  with  the  real  t ubstanoe,  to  teaeb  mortals  how  to  oriirtf 
ih$  Mtknud  loal  flom  th«  eomipt  body«  and  too?«MBf  d« 
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power  of  malignant  matter.  Referring  to  the  promise  of 
Ghmt  shortly  before  his  crucifixion,  which  is  recorded  by 
John  (xvi.  7- 15),  that  he  would  send  to  his  disciples  the 
Comforter,  *who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth/  the  Mani- 
dueaas  maintained  that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Mani,  who  was  sent  by  the  god  of  light  to  declare 
to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  without  concealing  any 
of  its  truths  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or  under  any  other 
eorering.  Mani  also  taught  that  those  souls  which  obeyed 
the  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself  the 
Comforter,  and  struggled  against  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a 
eormpt  nature,  would,  on  their  death,  be  delivered  from  their 
i>infiil  bodies,  and,  after  being  puiified  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
voald ascend  to  the  regions  of  light;  but  that  those  souls 
vhich  neglected  to  struggle  against  their  corrupt  natures 
would  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  animals  or  other 
bein^s,  until  they  had  expiated  their  guilt.  Their  belief 
in  the  evil  of  matter  led  them  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
teiurreetion. 

Mani  entirely  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  said  was  the  word  of  the  god  of  darkness, 
whom  the  Jews  had  worshipped  in  the  place  of  the  god  of 
light.  He  asserterl  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  grossly  interpolated ;  and  that  they  were  not  all 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  were  contained  in  four  works,  said  to 
have  been  written  b^  Mani  himself,  which  were  entitled 
Tospectivcly  •  Mysteries,'  'Chapters,'  *  Gospel,*  and  'Trea- 
lary  ;*  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  contents. 

Bower,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  History  of  the 
Popes,*  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Manicheoans  were 
addicted  to  immoral  practices ;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
ably  controverted  by  Beausobre  and  Lardner,  who  have 
ihown  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  rigorous 
and  austere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  disciples  of  Mani  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  EUct,  and  the  other  Hearers.  The 
Ibnoer  were  bound  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  wine,  and 
all  sensual  enioymenta ;  the  latter  were  considered  as  im- 
perfect and  feeble  Christians,  and  were  not  obliged  to  submit 
io  such  a  severe  mode  of  life.  The  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Manichxans  consisted  of  12  apostles  and  a 
president,  who  represented  Christ ;  of  72  bishops,  who  also 
represented  the  72  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  as  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Manicheeans  never  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, but  they  were  spread  over  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Numerous  treatises  were  written  against 
them,  the  most  important  of  which  were  by  Euscbius  of 
Cnearea,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Serapion  of  Thumis,  Atha- 
apsius  of  Alexandria,  George  and  Apullinarius  of  Laodicea, 
and  Titus  of  Bostra.  Much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing this  sect  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
who  was  for  nine  years  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Mani- 
efaean  doctrines. 

The  Paulicians  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  branch 
ef  the  Manichsean  sect,  and  are  supposed  to  have  appeared 
lirat  in  the  seventh  century  in  Armenia,  and  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Paul,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
Hani. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Manichtean  doctrines  arc  said 
to  havo  spread  very  widely  in  Persia.  They  continued  to 
have  supporters,  under  their  new  name  of  Paulicianism,  till 
a  very  late  period  m  ecclesiastical  history.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  emperor  Constantino, 
mmamed  Copronymus,  transplanted  from  Armenia  a  great 
DQznber  of  Paulicians  to  Thrace;  whore  they  continued  to 
axist  even  afler  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  doctrines  of  the 
Paulicians  were  introduced  into  Italy  and  France,  and  met 
with  considerable  success. 

(Neander's  Kirchen^eschichte  ;  ^o&\ievaC^  Ecclesiastical 
ii¥«^ory;  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
Works,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  of  1831;  6ibbon*s  DecUne  and  Fall^ 
e.  54;  Hyde,  De  Reli^ione  Veterum  Persarum;  D'Her- 
helot's  Bibliotheque  Onentale,  art.  *  Mani.') 

MANICHORD,  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  of  the 
apinnet  kind,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  clavichord. 

[ClJlVICHORO.l 

MANPLIUTS,  MARCUS  or  CAIUS   (whose  name  is 

sometimes  written  Mallius  or  Manlius),  a  Latin  poet,  who 

wrote  a  work  on  astronomy,  called  '  Astronomioon,'  in  five 

hooks.    We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  his  lifi»»  but 
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the  opinion  of  Bentley  seems  the  most  probable,  that  he  was 
born  in  Asia,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Some  writers  suppose  Manilius  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Manilius  or  Manlius  of  Antioch,  the  astrologer,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  {H,  N.t  xxxv.  1 7),  and  others  the  same  as 
Manlius  the  mathematician,  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  15,  s.  6);  but  the  only  reason  for  these  opinions 
consists  in  the  similarity  of  the  names. 

The  *  Astronomicon'  does  not  appear  to  be  complete.  The 
five  books  which  are  extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed 
stars ;  but  the  poet  promises  in  many  parts  of  his  work  to 
give  an  account  of  the  planets.  The  *  Astronomicon*  con- 
tains several  passages  which  are  not  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
but  the  subject  gave  the  author  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  powers.  It  appears  from  many  parts 
of  the  work  that  Manilius  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy. 

A  MS.  of  the  'Astronomicon'  was  first  discovered  by 
Poggio  in  1416.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bentley,  Lend., 
1739,  and  Sioeber,  Argent.,  1767.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Creech,  Lend.,  1700. 

MANILLA.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

MANIPULATION,  in  chemistry,  embraces  every  part 
of  the  subject  which  is  of  a  mechanical  nature,  such  as  the 
operations  of  weighing,  measuring,  the  application  of  heat 
and  electricity,  the  various  modes  of  effecting  solution,  pre« 
cipitation,  distillation,  and  sublimation,  and  in  fact  every  step 
in  chemical  research  includes  manipulation.  It  will  be  im- 
possible therefore  to  treat  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  under 
one  head,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  it  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  letters.  [Calcination  ;  Distilla- 
tion :  Filter,  &c:]  This  subject  is  admirably  treated  in 
Faraday's  *  Chemical  Manipulation.' 

MANIS.    [Pangolins] 

MA'NLII,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patri- 
cian gentes  of  antient  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  uotico 
are: — 

1.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  consul  b.c.  390 
(Liv.,  v.  31),  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  capitol 
when  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.,  v.  47),  from 
which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Capitolinus.  He  after- 
wards became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  party  against 
his  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  liberality  with  which  he  assisted  those  who  were  in 
debt.  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  valuable  estates, 
and  declared  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  single  pound  he  would 
not  allow  any  Roman  to  be  carried  into  bondage  for  debt. 
In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  patrician  order  ho 
was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  kingly  power.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before  the 
centuries  and  was  acquitted ;  and  that  afterwards,  seeing 
that  the  patrician  party  were  determined  on  his  destruction, 
he  seized  upon  the  capitol,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  by 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  Camillus,  his  personal  enemy, 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  curiae  {i.e,  the  patrician  as- 
sembly) condemned  him  to  death.  According  toLivy.  who 
implies  that  Manlius  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes;  but  Niebuhr 
supposes,  from  a  fragment  of  Dion  (xxxi.)  compared  with 
the  narrative  of  Zonaras  (vii.  24),  that  he  was  treacherously 
pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a  slave,  who  had  been  hired 
for  that  purpose  by  the  patrician  party.  (Roman  History, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  610,  611,  Engl,  transl. ;  Liv.,vi.  11,  14.  20.)  The 
house  which  had  belonged  to  Manlius  was  razed ;  and  the 
Manlian  gens  resolved  that  none  of  its  patrician  mem- 
bers should  again  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Manlius  was 
put  to  death  b.c.  381. 

2.  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinus  Torquatus.  son  of  L.  Man- 
lius, surnamed  Imperiosus,  who  was  dictator  B.C.  361. 
When  his  father  Lucius  was  accused  by  the  tribune  Pom- 

Eonius  on  account  of  his  cruelty  towards  the  soldiers  under 
is  command,  and  also  for  keeping  his  son  Titus  among  his 
slaves  in  the  country,  Titus  is  said  to  have  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  house  of  Pompon  ins  shortly  before  the  trial, 
and  to  have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father.  This  in- 
stance of  filial  affection  is  said  to  havo  operated  so  strongly 
in  his  fSftvour,  that  he  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  (b.c. 
359)  one  of  the  militar>' tribunes.  (Liv.,  viL  4, 5 ;  Cicero, 
De  Of,  iil  31.) 
In  the  following  year  Manlius  distinguidbed  himself  by 
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slaying  in  single  combat  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  size  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his  taking  a  chain 
(torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  his 
turnamo  of  Torqualus.     (Liv.,  vii.  10.) 

Manlius  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
stances before  he  bad  been  appointed  consul :  once,  in  order 
to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Coerites,  B.C.  351 ;  and  the 
second  time,  in  order  to  preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  consuls,  B.C.  346.     (Liv.,  vii.  19-26.) 

Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  times.  (Cic.  De  Offl, 
iii.  31.)  In  his  third  consulship  he  defeated  the  Latins, 
who  had  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  campaign  he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for 
having  engaged  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy, 
contrary  to  his  orders.     (Liv.,  viii.  5-12.) 

3.  Tiius  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  b.c.  235,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia. 
(Veil.,  ii.  38 ;  feutrop.,  iii.  3.)  In  his  second  consulship,  B.C. 
224.  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Polyb.,  ii  .31.)  He  opposed 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  who  bad  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  CanncD.  (Liv ,  xxii.  60.)  In  215  he  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sardinia  (Liv.,  xxiii.  34,  40,  41);  and  in 
2 1 2  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Maxiraus.  (Liv.,  xxv.  5.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected  con- 
sul, but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes.  (Liv.,  xxvi.  22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed  dic- 
tator in  order  to  hold  the  Comitia.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  33.)  The 
templeof  Janus  was  closed  during  the  first  consulship  of 
Manlius.     (Dv.,  i.  19 ;  Veil.,  ii.  38.) 

4.  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso  was  consul  B.C.  189,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  GauU  in 
Galalia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An  account  of  this 
war  is  given  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  12-17),  and  Polybius  (xxii. 
lC-22).  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul, he  led  his  army  home  through  Thrace,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plun- 
derel  of  part  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph,B.C.  186, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty.    (Liv..  xxxix.  6.) 

MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Omus  Europiea,  a 
species  of  ash  which  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, growing  abundantly  in  Sicily.  Calabria,  Apulia,  &c. 
The  juice  exudes  spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and 
concretes  upoTi  the  bark  of  the  tree ;  the  finest  manna  is 
however  procured  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  of  about 
three  inches  long.  The  manna  tlows  at  first  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  juice,  which  gradually  concretes.  The  finest  kind 
is  called  Calabrian  or  tlake  manna ;  it  is  in  pieces  of  a  pale 
yellowish  white  colour,  is  light,  rather  dry,  and  brittle,  and 
It  bears  frequently  the  impression  of  the  branch  on  which 
it  concretes.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
ta^te.  mixed  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness,  and  alto- 
gether leaves  a  disagreeable  impression.  Itb  texture  is 
^rcnerally  granular:  but  the  finer  pieces  when  broken  are 
ofien  hollow,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  ex- 
hibit specular  crystals.  Manna  is  perfectly  soluble  both  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  the  crystals  deposited  by  cooling  a 
hot  spirituous  solution  constitute  a  peculiar  variety  of  sugar, 
which  has  been  called  mannite ;  it  differs  however  from 
common  sugar  in  not  being  ft;rraentablo.  According  to 
Bucholz,  100  parts  of  flake  manna  contain  about  60  of 
mannite.  mixed  with  uncrystallizable  sugar,  purgative  prin- 
ciple, gum,  &c. 

Mannite  is  composed  of 

Proitt.  Liebeg. 

Hvdrogen  •         •  6'8  762 

Carbon  .         •  38*7  4002 

Oxygen  .         .  54*5  62*35 


100* 


99*99 


Manna  is  employed  as  a  gentle  laxative,  for  children  or 
persons  of  weak  habits.  It  is  however  seldom  exhibited 
alone,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  other  more  active  medicines,  as 
senna,  rhubarb,  &c.    [Ornus.I 

MANNA.  KINDS  OF.  Besides  the  genuine  manna 
above  described,  other  sweetish  secretions  are  exuded  by 
some  other  plants  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  kindls 
of  manna.  These  appear  to  be  all  produced  in  warm 
and  dry  parts  of  the  world.  The  kind  which  is  most 
abundant  is  by  the  Arabs  called  toorunjbeen,  which  is 
often  translated  *  Persian  manna,*  and  is  produced  by  a 
thorny  plant,  called  by  botanists  Alhagi  Maurorum.  The 
genus  Alhagi  (a  name  compounded  ofhaj  and  the  article 
oO  of  botaoitu  wntaim  two  fpecios.  A*  numrorum  and 


A,  deiertorum,  found  in  India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  tha  north  d 
Persia,  and  Syria.  Both  species  are  alio  called  ooMhturkhm, 
or  camel's  thoriL  A,  maurorum  is  alone  remarkafik  for  yield- 
ing a  kind  of  manna,  which  bysome  authora  haa  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Manna  of  the  Wilderness ;  hence  tha  plait 
Itself  was  called  Manna  hebraica  by  Mr.  Don.  The  climatt 
of  Persia  and  Bokhara  seems  alone  suited  Ibr  the  secntion 
of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  imported  into  India  from 
Caubul  and  Khorassan.  A  second  kind,  which,  tboash  kn 
abundant,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  former,  is  called  tAeir 
kkisht,  and  is  mentioned  by  Garcias  under  this  name,  aod 
described  as  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Uabecs.  A 
Caubul  merchant  reported  to  Dr.  Royle  that  it  was  pro- 
duced bv  a  tree  called  gundeUK  which  waa  about  twelve 
feet  high,  had  a  jointed  stem,  and  grew  in  Candahar.  A 
third  kind  of  manna  is  called  guxunjbeen^  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  Tamarisk,  called  gux^  which  is  considered 
by  Ehrenbere  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Tamarifcut  galhtM^ 
growing  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  which  has  been  cukd  f 
manntfera :  by  some  authors  this  is  auppoted  to  ba  tlw 
Manna  of  the  Wilderness.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  also  in 
Laristan  and  in  Irak  AjemL  A  fourth  kind  of  manna  ii 
produced  on  Calotropii  orocera,  called  iuhur^  and  its  sweil 
exudation  or  sugar  shukur-al-a^uir,  under  which  name  it 
is  described  by  Avicenna ;  Zuccarum  al-huaar  in  the  Latii 
translation,  ch.  758.  A  fifth  kind,  calU  bed-kAM, 
is  described  in  Persian  works  aa  being  produ&d  on  a  specia 
of  willow  in  Persian  Kborassan.  Bctidea  these  comparatiTeff 
little  known  kinds  of  manna,  a  sweetish  exodatioQ  is  po- 
duced  on  the  larch  (Larix  europea),  which  fbrma  tha  Mams 
brigantiaca,  or  Briancon  Manna  of  some  Phannaoopoeiaa 

MANNINGTREE.    [Essex.] 

MANNITE.    [Manna.] 

MANO'METER  (from  two  Greek  words,  ^mv^,  thin  « 
rare,  and  fikrpov,  a  measure)  is  the  name  g:i\'en  to  ii- 
struments  which  measure  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphen  m 
other  gas.  As  however  the  rarity  of  a  gas  is  proportionil 
to  its  elastic  force,  so  long  as  its  temperature  and  cbenial 
composition  remain  unchanged,  such  instruments  u  Mir 
sure  the  elastic  force  of  gases  are  also,  with  this  reatiktiM^ 
properly  termed  manometers,  and  accordingly  it  is  to  thi 
latter  instruments  that  the  term  is  most  frequently  appUei, 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent. 

The  '  statical  barometer  *  of  Robert  Boyle  was  a  nan^ 
meter  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  an  exhausted  ^w 
globe  suspended  from  one  extremity  of  a  delicate  balsnea 
and  counterpoised  by  a  metallic  weight  at  the  olhsr  a- 
tremity,  the  adjustment  being  made  when  the  atmoopbsi 
was  in  its  mean  state  of  density.  Any  subsequent  vanatiaa 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  would,  by  a  known  lav  of 
hydrostatics,  destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  of  tki 
globe  would  indicate  whether  the  variation  had  inclined  to> 
wards  an  increase  or  diminution  of  density,  aa  in  the  fivav 
case  it  would  ascend,  in  the  latter  it  would  descend. 

Captain  Phipps,  in  his  north-polar  voyaee,  and  Coload 
Roy,  m  order  to  correct  his  barometric  obsenratiens,  ib- 
ployed  manometers,  which  gave  the  elaatic  tension  of  tki 
atmosphere.  They  consisted  of  glass  tubes  similar  in  fbiB 
to  thermometer  tubes,  and  of  various  sizes.  Those  of  Coload 
Roy  were  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  bores  fioa 
oue-fifteenth  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  dianwiec. 
The  bulb  .and  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with  sir  of 
known  tension,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  par^ 
tially  occupied  by  a  small  column  of  mercury  suffidoot  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  internal  and  ox 
temal  air ;  any  variation  in  the  elastic  tension  of  the  ktlti; 
arising  from  change  of  weight,  would  be  accurately  Boa- 
sured  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  mercurial  cdwtL 
For  whenever  the  tension  of  the  atmoapheie  e»ceodad  tkri 
of  the  contained  air,  the  column  woula  move  towards  ^ 
bulb,  and  the  contrary.  But  if  the  change  in  the  tsaww 
of  the  atmosphere  were  partly  attributable  to  a  chaa§i  d 
temperature,  then  the  motion  of  the  column  would  mm^ 
measure  the  difiference  of  the  variationa  in  the  tension  i 
the  internal  and  external  air,becauaa  the  tanaioBofbilk 


would  be  equally  afiectod  by  the  change  of  tempvatva 
The  bulb  was  pear-shaped,  so  that  the^  point  beioe  oi» 
sionally  opened,  dry  or  moist  air  could  be  readily  ailniil*l^ 
and  the  bulb  sealed  again  without  any  sensible  alteisuo 
in  its  capacity.'  (Phil.  TranM^  voL  UtiL*  p..  aS90  '^ 
manometers  of  Varignon  and  Wolf  were  ainular  to  the  pir 
ceding. 
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A  more  convenient  instrument;  and  one  of  more  general 
use,  consists  of  a  siphon-barometer,  the  basin  of  which  is 
enclosed  air-tight  in  a  globular  or  other  conveniently  shaped 
vesael,  furnished  with  a  number  of  cocks,  by  means  of 
which  and  the  pneumatic  pump  the  contained  gas  may 
be  removed,  and  other  gase»  successively  substituted  in  its 
place.  If  equal  parts  by  weight  of  different  ga^ses  be  thus 
successively  introduced,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
change  which  may  take  place  in  the  surrounding  atmo- 
iphere,  except  in  so  far  as  such  change  may  affect  their 
temperature;  so  that,  providing  the  temperature  remain 
constant,  the  relative  tensions  of  these  gases  will  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  weight  of  tho  mercurial  column 
suspended  in  the  longer  arm  of  the  barometer,  above  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin ;  care  being  had  to  allow 
for  any  variation  in  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  arising 
from  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  and 
likewise  for  the  small  tension  always  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter immediately  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
gas,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  perfect 
vacuum. 

If  an  approximate  vacuum  be  formed  in  the  receiver  en- 
veloping the  basin  of  the  barometer,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
any  liquid  be  then  introduced,  it  will  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  the  elastic  tension  of  this  vapour 
will  be  measured  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  per- 
manent gases.  The  receiver  is  sometimes  of  sufficient  size 
to  contain  animals  and  plants,  the  effect  of  which  in  in* 
creasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  enclosc<^l  gas  is 
then  measured  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury.  If  this 
manometer  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  where 
the  temperature  is  the  same,  but  the  force  of  gravity  dif- 
ferent, this  variation  in  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  mani- 
fested by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
mercurial  column;  that  is,  if  the  gravity  increase,  tho 
tension  of  the  enclosed  gas  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
shorter  column  of  mercury,  and  the  contrary  ;  but  as  this 
method  of  measurine  the  variations  in  the  force  of  Gravity 
is  not  susceptible  of  tnat  accuracjr  which  is  attained  oy  the 
•mployraent  of  the  pendulum,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  resorted  to. 
The  exact  determination  of  the  elastic  force  of  aoueous 
TSpour  at  high  temperatures  being  essential  to  the  sale  con- 
struction and  management  of  steam-engines,  the  French 
povernment  request^  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
institute  a  course  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  so  important  an  object.  The  care  of  making  these 
experiments  was  confided  by  the  Academv  to  MM.  de  Prony, 
'Arago.  Girard.  and  Dulong*  ^^o  made  their  report  in  1830. 
{Annales  de  Chimie,  U  xliiL,  p.  74.)  The  manometer  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  consisted  of  a  straight  glass  tube 
of  uniform  bore,  1*7  metres  (67  inches)  in  length,  and  5 
millimetres  (1  *25  inches)  in  diameter  and  thickness,  closed 
St  the  upper  and  open  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  capa- 
city liaving  been  accurately  determined,  it  was  filled  with 
perfectly  dry  air  of  known  density,  and  enveloped  in  a  cis- 
tern of  water,  which  was  kept  at  an  uniform  temperature. 
Another  tube  of  equal  bore  and  thickness,  but  26  metres 
(85  feet)  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends,  was  then  erected, 
and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  two  tubes  were  made  to 
communicate  with  apertures  in  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ic>'lindrically-shaped  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  about 
1  cwt.  of  mercury.  By  means  of  a  forcing-pump  a4justed 
to  the  top  of  this  reservoir,  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of 
the  contained  mercur}-  could  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  and 
this  increased  nressure,  being  transmitted  to  the  lateral 
apertures  alreaay  mentioned,  would  obviously  cause  the 
mercury  to  rise  in  both  tubes,  but  to  unequal  heights ;  for 
m  the  longer  tube  it  would  rise  until  the  weight  of  the 
mercurial  column,  together  with  that  of  the  superincum- 
hent  atmosphere,  were  eaual  to  the  pressure ;  but  in  the 
shorter  tube,  only  until  tnis  pressure  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  rapidly  augmenting  expansive  force  of  the  confined 
air,  addea  to  the  weight  of  the  small  column  of  mercury 
forced  into  it.  The  expansive  force  of  the  compressed  air 
would  be  measured  by  the  difference  of  these  two  columns ; 
and  by  this  means,  the  shorter  tube  having  been  carefully  gra- 
duated corresponding  to  pressures  varying  from  one  to  twenty- 
nine  atmospheres,  the  construction  of  the  manometer  was 
complete.  The  longer  tube  and  the  forcing-pump  were  then 
removed,  as  no  longer  necessary,  and  instead  of  the  latter 
was  substituted  the  actual  pressure  of  steam  at  successively 
increased  temperatures*  the  tension  of  which  was  indicated 
by  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the  manometer. 


(For  more  minute  information  see  the  Annales  de  Chi* 
mie,  as  above  cited ;  also  Poisson,  Mhhanisme,  &c.) 


meter  ;*  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  Nicholsons  Jovrnal,  iv.,  p.  32  ; 
Gilbert's  Journal,  xv.,  p.  61 ;  Edinb.  PhiL  Jour.,  part  i.) 

MANON,a  genus  of  Zoophyta,  proposed  by  Schweigger, 
adopted  by  Goldfuss,  and  ranked  by  De  Blainville  among 
the  Amorphozoa,  with  spongia,  alryonium,  &c.  It  is  an 
attached  mass,  full  of  lacunae,  composed  of  reticulated 
fibres,  with  its  surfhce  pierced  by  many  distinct  holes.  Gold- 
ftiss  gives  nine  species,  of  which  five  aie  from  the  chalk, 
two  in  Jura  kalk,  one  in  transition  rocks. 

MANOR  {Manerium). 

I.  Origin  qf  Manors. — At  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest manerius  or  manerium  (from  manure,  to  dwell)  de- 
noted a  large  mansion  or  dwelling.  The  *  manerium  *  of 
the  Exchequer  Domesday  is  the  'mansio'  of  the  Exeter 
Domesday,  each  being  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon or  French  term  used  by  the  officers  whu  made 
the  survey.  [Exeter.]  In  France  the  corresponding  word 
'  manoir  *  has  never  acquired  any  other  signification  than 
that  of  a  mansion  ;  and  an  estate  possessing  the  peculiar 
incidents  of  an  English  manor  never  became  so  common 
in  France  as  to  require  a  specific  name. 

The  modern  English  manor  derives  its  origin  from  8ul>- 
infeudation  [FExmAL  System],  as  it  existed  before  tho 
modifications  of  the  svstem  of  tenures  introduced  in  1225 
by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  still  more  important  alterations 
made  in  1290  by  'The  King's  Statute  of  buying  and  selling 
Lands,'  commencing  with  the  words  '  Quia  Emptores  Ter- 
rarum,'  and  in  1324  by  thestatute  '  De  Preerogativil  Regi^,' 
by  which  statutes,  the  process  of  subinfeudation,  or  of 
granting  land,  &c.  in  fee-simple,  to  be  held  by  the  grantee 
as  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  grantor,  was  stopped. 

Where  a  subinfeudation  made  by  A  to  B  extended  to 
the  whole  of  A*s  land,  nothing  remained  in  A  but  a 
seigniory  with  the  ordinary  feudal  incidents  of  tenure,  to- 
getner  with  such  rents  or  other  sctvices  as  might  have  been 
reserved  upon  the  creation  of  the  subtenurc.  This  interest  in 
A  was  a  seigniory  in  gross,  that  is,  a  seigniory  held  by  itself, 
unattached  to  any  land,  an  incorporeal  seigniory,  termed  by 
the  French  feudists  *un  fief^n  lair.*  But  in  the  case  of 
subinfeudation  of  jMrt  of  the  land,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
proceeding  was  this : — A,  a  large  proprietor,  havmg  a  man- 
sion and  land  at  Dale,  created  a  subtenure  in  a  portion  of 
his  land  by  granting  such  portion  to  B  and  his  heir>,  to  hold 
of  A  and  his  heirs,  as  of  A*s  manerium  (mansion)  of  Dale, 
which  words  created  an  implied  condition  that  B  should 
perform  the  service  of  attending,  with  the  other  tenuntM  of 
A  holding  by  virtue  of  similar  subinfeudations,  at  A's  haU 
mote  of  Dale,  that  is,  at  A*s  court  meeting  in  the  hall  of  A's 
mansion  at  Dale  (afterwards  called  A's  court-baron  of  his 
manor  of  Dale),  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  judicially  all 
disputes  among  A's  free  tenants  holding  of  him  by  the 
same  tenure  as  B,  in  respect  of  their  lands  so  holden,  and 
also  all  actions  brought  by  persons  claiming  such  lands. 

Upon  this  subinfeudation  being  effected,  A  would  conti* 
nue  to  be  the  owner  of  the  mansion  of  Dale  and  of  that 
part  of  the  land  of  Dale,  of  which  he  had  made  no  subin- 
feudation, in  demesne  (in  dominico  sue), — as  his  own  imme- 
diate property ;  and  he  would  have  the  seigniory  of  lands 
of  which  B  and  others  had  been  subinfeoffed,  as  a  seigniory 
appendant  or  legally  annexed  to  the  mansion  of  Dale,  and 
to  the  demesnes  of  Dale,  of  which  the  mansion  formed 
part. 

This  conjoint  or  complex  estate,  taking  its  denomination 
from  the  mansion  (manerium),  which  was  considered  as  its 
head,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Year  Book  of  p.  14, 
Edward II.  (Maynard,  42G),  'drew  to  itself  all  the  appen- 
dancies,'  by  degrees  acquired  the  name  of  manerium  or 
manor. 

A  manor  therefore  on  finally  consisted  of  lands  in  de- 
mesne, upon  which  the  lord  had  a  mansion,  and  to  which 
lands  and  mansion,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter,  there 
was  appendant  a  seigniory  over  firee holders  qualified  in 
respect  of  quantity  of  estate  (t.^.  by  a  tenancy  for  lilb 
at  the  least,  if  not  a  tenancy  in  fee-simple),  and  sufficient  in 

Eoint  of  number,  to  constitute  a  court-baron.  These  free- 
olders  were  called  vavassors  [Vatassor],  and  their  lands 
*  tenemental  lands,'  ijb.  lands  granted  out  in  tenure,  to  dia- 
(inguish  them  fh>m  the  lord's  demetoes.    These  tenemen- 
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tal  lands,  antiently  known  by  the  denomination  of  vavas- 
sories,  though  held  of  the  manor  and  within  the  seigniory 
(or,  as  it  was  usually  termed,  within  the  fee)  of  the  lord, 
were  not  considered  as  part  of  the  manor ;  but  the  services 
issuing  from  such  tenemental  lands  were  part  of  the  manor 
and  essential  to  its  existence. 

Afterwards  it  was  sufficient  if  the  site  of  a  mansion  at 
which  the  services  had  been  reserved,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  site  of  the  manor,  formed  part  of  the  demesnes  ;  and, 
at  last,  this  vestige  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  estate 
was  dispensed  with,  and  if  the  lord  retained  any  portion  of 
the  land,  so  that  there  would  be  some  demesnes  to  which 
the  seigniory  over  the  freehold  tenants  of  the  manor,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  them,  might  continue  to  be  ap- 
pendant, the  compound  estate  called  a  manor  was  not  dis- 
solved, whether  it  could  be  shown  that  a  mansion  had  ever 
stood  on  the  part  of  the  demesnes  or  lands  retained,  or  not, 
and  even  if  the  lord  had  aliened  and  severed  from  his  de- 
mesnes the  spot  on  which  the  mansion  had  once  stood. 

II.  Nature  and  incidents  of  Manors.— A.  manor  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  of  demesnes  and  services.  It  is  quaintly, 
but  perhaps  more  correctly,  stated  by  Fulbeck,  that  these 
'  are  the  material  causes  of  a  manor  ;*  for  though  there  can 
be  no  manor  unless  there  be  both  demesnes  and  services, 
other  things  may  also  be  members  and  parcel  of  a  manor. 

1.  The  demesnes  are  those  lands  within  the  manor,  of 
which  the  lord  is  seised,  i.e,  of  which  he  has  the  freehold, 
whether  they  are  in  his  own  occupation,  or  in  that  of  his 
tenants  at  will,  or  his  tenants  for  years.  The  tenants  at  will 
have  either  a  common-law  estate,  holding  at  the  joint  will 
of  the  lessor  and  of  the  lessee,  or  a  customary  estate,  hold- 
ing at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  [Copyhold.]  The  tenancy  for  years  of  lands  within 
a  manor  is,  in  modern  times,  usually  a  common-law  estate, 
though  in  the  assessionable  manors,  parcel  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  customary  estates  for  years  still  subsist  (VIII.) ; 
and  where  a  copyholder  surrenders  for  years,  the  surrenderee 
becomes  a  customary  tenant  for  years  of  the  portion  of  the 
demesnes  so  surrendered. 

2.  The  services  of  a  manor  are,  the  rents,  and  other  ser- 
vices, due  from  freehold  tenants  holding  of  the  manor. 
These  services  are  annexed  or  appendant  to  the  seigniory 
over  the  lands  holden  by  such  freehold  tenants.  The  lands 
holden  by  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  holden  of  the 
manor,  but  are  not  within,  or  parcel  of,  the  manor,  though 
within  the  lord's  fee,  or  manorial  seigniory. 

Copyholds,  being  part  of  the  demesnes,  are  not  held  of  the 
manor,  but  are  within  and  parcel  of  the  manor. 

The  demesne  lands  were  formerly  called  the  inland,  and 
the  tenemental  lands,  the  outland,  of  the  manor. 

3.  But  though  a  perfect  legal  manor  cannot  exist  without 
demesnes  and  services,  other  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
which  are  not  services,  may  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  ad- 
vowsons,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  &c.,  and,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  even  rents-seek  and  rents-charge. 

In  general,  the  power  of  holding  courts  of  justice,  whether 
for  the  decision  of  criminal  matters  or  for  the  determination 
of  civil  rights,  can  be  exercised  only  under  authority  derived 
from  the  crown,  either  by  actual  grant  or  by  prescription ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  usurpations  of  such  a  power,  the 
crown  may  at  any  time  issue  process  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stituting an  inquiry  by  what  authority  [Quo  Warranto]  a 
subject  holds  a  court  of  justice.  But  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  to  make  civil  jurisdiction  neces- 
sarily, and  criminal  jurisdiction  ordinarily,  coextensive  with 
tenure.  Upon  this  principle  there  is  inseparably  incident  to 
everv  manor  a  court-baron  (curia  baronum),  being  a  court 
inwnich  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  the  sole  judges, 
but  in  which  the  lord,  by  himself,  or  more  commonly  by  his 
steward,  presides.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-baron  ex- 
tends over  all  personal  actions  in  which  the  debt  or  da- 
mages sought  to  be  recovered  are  under  40s, ;  and  real  actions 
in  respect  of  lands  held  of  the  manor  could  not  have  been 
brougnt  in  any  other  court,  except  upon  an  allegation  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had  in  the  particular  instance  granted 
or  abandoned  his  court  to  the  king  (quia  dominus  remisit 
curiam).  To  a  quo  warranto  therefore  for  holding  a  court- 
baron,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer — that  the  defendant  has  a 
manor.  As  this  court  was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  questions  respecting  the  right  of  property 
held  of  the  manor  arising  amongst  the  lord  s  tenants,  there 
6ould  never  have  been  a  perfect  manor  without  a  sufficient 
numbar  of  ^jreeholden  to  constitute  tho  cdurt-baironi  which 


number  must  consist  of  three,  or  two  at  the  least ;  three 
being  necessary  where  the  litigation  was  between  tvo  of 
the  freeholders.  The  practice,  which  prevailed  in  France, 
&c.,  of  borroiping  suitors  from  the  court  of  the  lord  para- 
mount, to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  freeholders  to 
constitute  a  court,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in 
England. 

4.  Some  things  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  inciilent  to 
a  manor,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  it  Thus 
the  ownership  of  wastes  within  the  district  over  which  the 
manor  extends,  is  frequently  called  a  manen'al  right,  though 
the  right  and  interest  of  the  lord  in  wastes,  over  which  do 
acts  of  ownership  can  be  shown  to  have  been  exercised  bj 
him,  rests  entirely  upon  the  presumption  in  favour  oif 
the  lord,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
present  owner  of  the  demesne  lands,  and  the  former  ovner 
of  the  tenemental  lands  which  adjoin  such  wastes.  The 
same  presumption  would  arise  in  favour  of  any  other  owner 
of  an  extensive  district.  It  is  however  true  that  lords  of 
manors  in  their  original  grants,  both  to  their  freehold  and 
to  their  copyhold  tenants,  usually  reserved  the  waste  Iiod^ 
giving  to  the  freeholders  and  copyholders  merely  rights  of 
common  over  the  wastes.  Hence  it  arises  that,  io  point  of 
fact,  manors,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  frequently  contain 
a  much  larger  portion  of  wastes  than  other  estates.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  manors  being  ge- 
nerally large  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  nobHitj  and 
gentry,  several  statutes  have  given  to  lords  of  manon  pri- 
vileges in  respect  of  game,  and  the  appointment  of  game- 
keepers, which  other  estates,  though  toey  may  be  of  great* 
extent  and  value,  do  not  enjoy.  But  except  in  particttlar 
cases  in  which  a  free-chase,  free-warren  [Warren],  or  legsl 
park  [Park]  is,  by  royal  grant  or  prescription,  annexed  to  a 
manor,  the  lord  of  a  manor  has  no  privilege,  in  respect  of 
game,  beyond  what  is  given  him  by  these  modem  statntei. 

Copyholds  are  a  common  incident  to  the  demesnes  oft 
manor,  but  there  are  many  manors  in  which  this  spedescf 
tenure  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  existed,  and  many  mote 
in  which  it  has  been  long  extinct ;  and  though  there  aie 
now  no  copyholds  unconnected  with  a  manor,  the  custom  of 
demising  by  the  lord's  rolls  appears  to  have  formerly  been 
common  to  every  lord  or  freeholder  who  had  demesnes  which 
were  held  in  vtllenage.  So  the  right  to  have  a  court- ket  it  a 
royal  franchise  [Lbet],  under  which  the  grantee  holdst  oowt 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name,  over  the  resimi 
(residents)  within  a  particular  district.  This  privilege  bit 
be  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  lords  of  manors;  sad 
where  the  grantee  has  a  manor,  the  limits  of  the  manor  and 
of  the  leet  are  not  always  co-extensive. 

Confusion  often/ arises  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '  within  the 
manor,*  '  within  the  fee  and  seigniory  of  the  manor,'  and 
'  withiu  the  ambit  of  the  manor.*  The  first  of  these  tenns 
(and  its  equivalent  '  parcel  of  the  manor*)  applies  to  lands. 
&c.,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  or  of  his  lesse- 
holders  or  copyholders ;  the  second,  to  lands  which,  haro^ 
been  formerly  within  the  manor,  were,  before  the  statute  of 
Quia  Emptores,  or  De  ProDrogativ&  Regis,  granted  by  the 
lord  to  be  held  of  the  grantor  in  fee,  as  of  his  manor;  the 
term  *  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor*  is  applicable  to  land, 
which  though  surrounded  by  the  manor,  is  neither  parcel  of 
the  manor  nor  held  of  the  manor ;  land  which  never  vts 
connected  with  the  manor  in  point  of  tenure,  or  vbiek 
having  been  formerly  within  the  manor,  has  been  in  some 
way  alienated  from  it  in  fee. 

III.  Manors,  how  created.— Since  the  statutes  of  Quia 
Emptores  and  De  PrsBrogativd  Regis  no  manors  have  pro- 
bably been  created ;  and  it  has  been  commonly  said  that  no 
new  manor  could  afterwards  be  created.  But  as  a  propontiMi 
of  law  this  appears  to  be  stated  too  broadly.  The  fonner 
statute  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  immediate  teDHtf 
of  the  king,  who  is  not  one  of  the  '  magnates  and  other 
(i.e.  inferior)  lords.'  The  latter  statute  speaks  onlyof  Isadi 
held  by  knight's-service,  and  therefore,  like  the  clause  inthi 
statute  of  wills  imposing  a  restriction  upon  the  devising  of 
lands  of  that  tenure,  appears  to  be  inapplicable  since  the 
abolition  of  military  tenures.  Besides,  the  statute  of  Qois 
Emptores  Terrarum  has  been  held  to  contain  an  io- 
plied  exception  in  respect  of  alienations  made  with  the 
licence  of  all  lords,  mediate  or  immediate ;  and  in  the 
statute  De  Pnerogativ^  Regis  we  find  an  express  exeep 
tion  in  favour  of  alienations  made  with  the  licence  of  tbi 
king.  It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether,  even  bytbi 
common  Uw,  the  immediate  tentht  of  the  erown  die  W 
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incur  a  forfeituro  by  making  a  subfeoffment  without 
licence.  (34  Edw.  III.,  c.  15.)  It  has  also  been  objected  that 
a  oourtbaron  is  necessary  to  a  manor,  and  that  a  man 
cannot,  by  granting  lands  in  tail,  reserving  suit  at  his  court, 
create  a  court-baron.  But  this  objection  assumes  that  no 
greater  subtenure  can  now  be  created  than  an  estate  tail ; 
vhereas,  with  licence,  a  subtenure  in  fee  may  be  created, 
and  the  holding  of  a  court-baron  seems  to  be  incidental  at 
common  law  to  the  seigniory  over  tenants  in  fee-simple. 

Practically  however  no  entirely  new  manors  are  now  cre- 
ated ;  but  where,  upon  the  partition  of  a  manor,  part  of  the  de- 
mesnes and  part  of  the  services,  including  suit  of  court  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  freehold  tenants  to  constitute  a  court- 
iMiron,  are  assigned  to  one  parcener,  joint-tenant,  or  tenant 
in  common,  and  other  parts  of  the  demesnes  and  services 
to  another  parcener,  &c.,  each  party  has  a  manor,  and  may 
bold  a  court-baron.  And  it  is  said  that  if  a  manor  extends 
into  several  townships,  the  lord  may  create  separate  manors 
by  conveying  the  demesnes  and  services  in  township  A  to 
one,  and  those  in  township  B  to  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  king  cannot  at  this  day  create  a 
^vtnanor.  From  the  nature  of  this  species  of  estate  it  is  ob- 
'  .Tious  that  the  king  never  could  create  a  manor.  If  the 
ferown  granted  land  to  A,  he  might,  with  the  licence  of  the 
rcrown,  subin feoff  B,  C,  and  D  of  parcels  of  the  lands,  re- 
r  tainin;^  the  mansion,  with  or  without  other  demesnes,  in  his 
^  own  hands,  and  stipulating  with  B,  C,  and  D,  that  they 
\  should  render  their  services  at  such  mansion.  A  would 
,  then  have  a  manor ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  created  by 
:,ihe  crown,  as  the  king  neither  did  nor  could  create  the 
Linibtenures  of  B,  C,  ana  D,  out  of  which  arose  the  services 
[^|hat,  in  conjunction  with  the  demesnes,  constituted  the 
nanor. 

IV.  Manors^  how  destroyed. — A  manor  is  not  destroyed 
J  the  loss  of  those  incidents  which,  though  members,  and 
9|brming  part,  of  the  manor,  are  not,  like  demesnes  and  ser- 
,  ^ices,  the  '  material  causes  of  a  manor.*    Nor  will  the  legal 
P  axistence  of  the  manor  be  affected  by  the  alienation  of  part 
■lof  the  demesnes,  or  by  the  alienation  or  extinction  of  part 
'of  the  services,  or  by  the  extinction  of  all  the  copyholds. 
But  upon  the  alienation  of  all  the  demesnes,  or  the  aliena- 
tion or  extinction  of  all  the  services,  the  manor  ceases, 
.and  is  said  to  be  destroyed:    and  though  any  part  of- 
the  demesnes,  however  small,  will  keep  alive  the  manor, 
L*flP  there  be  sufficient  services,  it  can  exist  no  longer  than 
■\vbQ8t  there  can  be  found  enough  freehold  tenants  to  con- 
'  ttitute  a  court-baron.    Thus  if  the  lord  purchase  the  lands 
of  all  his  freehold  tenants,  or  of  all  except  one,  or  if 
the  freeholds  escheat,  or  if  the  lord  release  or  alien  the 
services,  the  manor  ceases  to  exist.     So,  if  the  lord  alien 
the  freehold  of  all  lands  holden  of  him  by  copy  of  court- 
foil,  or  enfranchise  all  the  copyholders,  in  a  manor  where 
there  are  no  demesnes  except  the  copyholds.      So,  if  he 
alien  all  the  demesnes.  So  if,  upon  a  partition  of  the  manor, 
the  demesnes  are  allotted  to  one  and  the  services  to  another. 
-But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  destruction  of  the  manor 
'  absolute  and  irrevocable.  If  there  cease  to  be  any  demesnes, 
io  that  the  manor  is  turned  into  a  seigniory  in  gross,  yet 
upon  the  event  of  any  of  the  freeholds  holden  of  the  manor 
'ooming  to  the  lord  by  escheat  or  purchase,  the  lands  so 
ascheating   or    purchased  will  become  demesnes  of  the 
manor,  as  they  were,  before  the  subinfeudation  of  those 
binds,  whereby   they  were  originally  severed   from    the 
manor,   took    place.     Where  a  manor    is   destroyed   by 
|iartition  between  co-narceners,  if  one  die,  and  the  other 
takes  the  share  of  tne  party  dying  as  heir,  the  manor 
'lavivcs;    but  it  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  parti- 
'tlon  between  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  nor  would 
the  manor  revive  in  the  case  of  co-parceners  if  the  severed 
portion  of  the  manor  were  re-united,  not  by  descent,  but  by 
purchase.     Where  all  the  freehold  tenants  have  ceased  to 
;exist  except  one,  there  is  no  longer  a  complete  legal  manor, 
liecause  there  can  be  no  court-baron ;  but  if  the  remaining 
'tonant  convey  his  tenement  in  fee  to  different  persons  in 
SOTeralty,  as  there  will  be  now  a  sufficient  number  of  fVee- 
holders  holding  of  the  manor,  to  constitute  a  court-baron, 
tbe  manor  will  revive.    But  without  such  revival,  the  estate 
is  by  some  lawyers  considered  to  be  still  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  a  manor,  by  reason  of  there  being  demesnes 
sind  a  seigniory  appendant,  though  over  one  tenant  only. 
(1  Anderson,  257.)    Such  an  estate  is  however  more  fre- 

iuently  called  '  a  manor  by  reputation,'  a  vague  temii  ap- 
litd  tndiidtimiiittsly  to  all  (HrtAtM  wUoh  hitttMii&  tosodrii 


and  which  indeed  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  property 
which  had  acquired  the  name  of  a  manor  without  having 
ever  been  one. 

If  the  lord  of  a  manor  make  a  gift  in  tail,  or  a  lease  for 
life,  of  all  the  demesnes,  tliis  is  such  a  severance  and  aliena- 
tion of  the  demesnes  from  the  manor,  that  there  will,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  be  no  demesnes 
within  the  manor.  Whilst  the  estate  tail,  or  the  estate  for 
life,  continues,  the  services  of  the  entailee,  or  tenant  for  life, 
and  the  reversion  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  such 
estate,  will  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  but  the  land  itself  will 
be  holden  o/the  manor,  and  will  not  be  parcel  of  the  manor. 
Instead  of  demesnes,  and  services,  the  lord  will,  for  the  time, 
have  merely  two  classes  of  services,  viz.  those  of  the  en- 
tailee, or  tenant  for  life,  and  those  of  the  antient  freeholders 
in  fee.  During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  the 
manor  will  be  in  suspense,  and  the  lord  will  have,  not  a 
manor,  but  a  double  seigniory  in  gross,  or  rather  two  conjoint 
seigniories,  one  in  respect  of  the  entailee,  or  lessee  for  life, 
the  other  in  respect  of  the  antient  freehold  tenanU  of  the 
manor  in  fee. 

V.  Manors,  Customary. — So  much  importance  formerly 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  principal  mansion  at  which 
tbe  services  of  tenants  might  be  rendered,  that  a  person 
holding  lands  in  customary  villenage  might  grant  portions 
of  his  villenage  to  be  holden  of  the  grantor,  for  as  great  an 
estate  as  the  grantor  had,  as  of  his  mansion  or  manerium. 
l^he  estate  of  the  grantor,  which,  after  this  operation,  would 
consist  of  the  mansion  and  the  other  ungranted  portions  of 
the  villenage,  with  the  services  of  the  grantees  appendant 
thereto,  was  called  a  customary  manor. 

The  estate  of  a  person  to  whom  the  lord  of  a  manor  has 
granted  the  freehold  and  seigniory  of  all  the  copyholds 
within  the  manor  or  within  a  certain  district,  has  been  some- 
times loosely  called  *  a  customary  manor.'  But  such  an 
estate  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  consist  of  demesnes 
and  services. 

VI.  Manors  in  Antient  Demesne  are  those  manors, 
which,  though  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  subjects,  formed 
part  of  the  roval  domain  at  the  time  of  the  C!onquest,  and 
are  designatea  in  Domesday  as  '  terra  regis.*  The  peculi- 
arity of  these  manors  is,  that  there  exists  in  them  a  parti- 
cular class  of  tenants  possessing  certain  customary  pri<> 
vileges,  supposed,  by  Lord  Coke  and  others,  to  be  derived 
fh)m  the  indulgence  of  the  crown  in  matters  '  per- 
taining to  the  king's  husbandry.*  They  were  formerly 
called  '  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,*  but  are  now 
commonly  known  as  '  tenants  in  antient  demesne,'  a  term 
not  in  itself  very  accurate,  since  all  tenants  within  these 
antient  demesne  manors,  whether  copyholders  or  leasehold- 
ers, and  even  the  lord  himself,  are  strictly  speaking  tenants 
in  antient  demesne.  In  these  customary  tenures  the  free- 
hold is  not  in  the  lord,  but  in  the  tenant,  who  is  therefore 
called  a  CMsXom^  freeholder ;  audit  does  not  appear  to 
1>e  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  manor  that  there 
should  be  any  other  freehold  tenants,  though  lands  may  be 
held  of  a  manor  in  antient  demesne  b^  theordinarv  freehold 
tenure,  which  lands  are  called  lands  in  frank-fee  by  way  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  customary  freeholds  held  by 
the  '  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,*  now  called  '  te- 
nants in  antient  demesne.* 

Lord  Coke  enumerates  six  privileges  as  annexed  to  this 
peculiar  tenure.  (4  Inst.,  269 ;  Bac,  Abr,, '  Antient  De- 
mesne ;*  Com.,  Dig.,  ■'  Antient  Demesne.') 

VII.  Manors  in  Border  Cotmties, — The  exposed  state  of 
the  northern  borders  of  England,  liable  to  hostile  incursions 
in  time  of  war,  and  scarcely  less  in  times  of  nominal  peace, 
created  a  peculiar  species  of  tenure  in  the  manors  in  the  four 
northern  counties,  rersons  holding  by  this  tenure  are  called 
customary  freeholders;  though  here  i\ie freehold  is  in  the  lord, 
and  the  timber  and  mines  belong  to  him,  and  not  (as  in  the 
tenure  in  antient  demesne)  to  the  tenants ;  but  they  are  so  ■ 
called  because  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  passing  their 
estates,  as  freeholders  do,  by  feoffment  and  liveiy,  a  privilege 
perhaps  derived  from  the  irregularity  with  which  the  cus- 
tomary courts  of  the  manor  were  held,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  allowing  persons  whose  tenure  of  land  and  of  life  was  so 
uncertain  to  make  immediate  dispositions  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

VIII.  Manors,  Assessionable,  a  termpeculiar  to  that  part 
ofthe  domain  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  [Wales,  P&incb  ci] 
which  if  lituate  within  the  county  of  ComwalU  coim  ^ 
l«?«iit(mmaAotiin«iiMlyi  LaunoMtoiif  Trtfluitoi 
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Restormel,  Stoke-Climsland,  Tybesfe,  Tewington,  Hclston- 
in-Kcrrier,  Moresk,  Tywarnhaile,  Penkneth,  Ponlyn,  Rel- 
laton,  Helston-in-Trigshire,  Liskeard,  Calstock,  and  Tal- 
•kydy. 

The  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall,and,when  no  earl  or  duke, 
the  crown,  have  sent  from  time  to  time(commonly  every  seven 
years)  certain  persons  commissioned  to  visit  these  manors  in 
8ucces8ioii,anu  to  cusess  the  lord's  demesnes,  i.e.  to  let  them  at 
such  rents  and  upon  such  terms  as  might  appear  to  them  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  duchy.  The  courts  held  bv  the  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  authority  thus 
delegated  to  them  were  called  asaessions,  or  courts  of 
astiession.  The  course  usually  was  to  let  the  land  until  the 
next  assession.  From  the  conventions  (covenants  or  en- 
gagements) entered  into  by  the  persons  to  whom  those 
demesnes  were  so  arrented,  the  interest  demised  was  called 
a  tenure  in  conveniione,  and  the  tenants  were  styled  convcn- 
tionaries.  These  demises  were  made  both  to  freemen  and 
villeins ;  the  former  being  called  fVee  conventionaries,  the 
latter  villein  or  native  conventionaries.  The  latter  class 
appear  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  16th  century. 

By  degrees  the  conventionary  tenants  acquired  an  in- 
heritable interest  in  the  certainty  of  the  renewal  of 
their  holdings  in  favour  of  themselves  and  their  descendants 
at  each  successive  assession.  The  conventionary  tenant 
thus  acauired,  like  a  copyholder  of  inheritanoe,  an  interest 
freehold  in  point  of  duration,  without  a  freehold  tenure. 

In  conventionary  tenements  the  minerals  belong  to  the 
lord,  and  not  to  the  customary  tenant ;  as  it  was  held  upon 
a  trial  at  bar  in  1829,  which  lasted  seven  days  {Rowe  v. 
Brenton,  3  Mann,  and  Ryl.,  133-364.) 

MANS,  LE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  river  Sarthe,  in  48°  1'  N.  lat.  and 
0**  1 1'  E.  long. ;  111  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west- 
south-west,  or  122  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles 
and  Chartres. 

This  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
called  Suindinum.  It  was  the  capital  of  that  division  of 
the  Aulerei  called  Ceuomani  or  Cenomanni,  from  whom  it 
took  in  the  fourth  century  the  name  of  Cenomanni,  a 
fragment  of  which  remains  in  its  modem  designation.  In 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  it  was  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  twenty-four 
times  between  the  reign  of  Clovis  and  that  of  Henri  IV. 
inclusive.  It  was  occupied  by  the  rovalists  of  Vendee  in 
A.D.  1 793,  to  the  number  of  60,000.  They  were  driven  out 
by  General  Marceau  with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  much 
plunder.  It  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Chouans  in  a.d. 
1799. 

The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Huine,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
or  quarters.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
consists  of  four  or  five  streets  nearly  narallel  to  each  other^ 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  connected  by  lanes  or  passages, 
some  of  which  have  steps,  while  others  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
impracticable  for  horses  and  carriages.  The  new  quarter, 
on  a  hill  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  the  ola,  and  has  an  equal  population :  it 
is  well  built  and  agreeable,  though  irregularly  laid  out.  The 
Place  des  Halles  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  town.  The 
Place  des  Jacobins,  planted  with  trees,  was  formed,  toge- 
ther with  an  adjacent  public  walk,  in  1790,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  houses.  The  walk  covers  the  site  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  which  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
men in  laying  it  out.  There  is  another  public  walk  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sarthe.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  an  antient  temple.  The  nave  is 
the  most  antient  part,  and  is  ascribed  to  tne  ninth  century 
by  some,  but  to  the  eleventh  by  others:  the  choir  and 
transeptM  are  of  later  date,  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  choir  is  admired  for  the  loftiness  of  its  roof,  the  bold- 
ness of  its  architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  its  stained  glass. 
There  is  a  tower  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  transepts, 
rising  above  200  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cathedral  is 
surrounded  by  thirteen  small  chapels.  There  are  several 
other  churches:  that  attached  to  the  seminary  Ibr  the 
priesthood  and  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  are  modem 
buildings.  That  of  La  Couture,  formerly  conventual,  is 
antient.  The  abbey  of  St  Vincent  is  now  occupied  as  the 
seminary  for  priests ;  it  has  a  fine  flront:  the  building  fbr 
merly  used  for  the  seminary  is  now  a  barrack.  The  high 
•chool  mltM,  in  wi eld  monastie  baiMing,  and  the  abbey  of  | 


La  Couture  has  been  converted  into  the  prefect's  oCRee 
rooms  in  it  are  occupied  by  a  public  library  of  40,000  or  &0,000 
volumes,  and  700  MSS.,  a  museum  of  natural  bistorv,  and 
a  collection  of  paintings.  The  town-ball  is  built  on  t&e  site 
of  the  former  palace  of  the  counts  of  Le  Mans,  which  itself 
occupied  the  site  of  some  Roman  building,  of  which  tbers 
are  yet  some  remains.  The  court-house  is  well  laid  out,  and 
there  is  a  theatre.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  chiefly  built 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  population  in  1831  was  19,672  town,  19,792  whole 
commune  ;  in  1836  it  was  23,164  for  the  commune.  Then 
are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons  ind 
linens,  hosiery,  lace,  wax  candles,  and  soft  soap.  There  ire 
bleaching  establishments  for  linen  and  wax,  tan-yards,  ctl^ 
rying-shops,  paper-mills,  and  breweries.  Considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  the  manufactured  articles  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  chesnuti, 
walnuts,  dried  fruits,  fat  fowls,  which  are  sent  to  Paris^aod 
trefoil  seed,  sent  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England.  The 
weekly  cattle-market  is  well  attended ;  and  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs  of  eight  days  each.  The  town  is  the  emporiura 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  good  inns,  coflce- 
houses,  reading-rooms,  and  public  baths. 

There  are  several  fiscal  or  judicial  goTeniment  ofiBees,t 
seminary,  and  a  high  school,  a  society  of  agriculture,  sci- 
ences, and  arts,  a  royal  society  of  arts,  a  free  sefaool  fbr 
drawing,  an  hospital,  and  some  other  charities  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of  which  includes  this  de- 
partment and  that  of  Mayenne :  the  biahop  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 

The  arrondisscment  of  Le  Mans  comprehends  ten  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  tne  peace,  and  US 
communes.  The  area  of  it  is  734  square  mfles.  Tbe 
population  in  1831  was  157,851 ;  in  1836,  164,667. 

MANSARD,  the  name  of  two  French  architects  of  grett 
celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Francois  Manssrd, 
the  elder,  whose  father,  Absalon,  is  said  to  bare  been  a^ 
chitect  to  the  king,  or  at  least  a  builder  in  the  royal 
service,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 598.  At  the  a^e  of  twenty- 
two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  restoration 
of  the  Hotel  Toulouse  ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  lie 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  portal  of  the  church  of 
the  Feuillans,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  The  reputation  be 
acquired  by  these  works  soon  procured  him  abundant  em- 
ployment, and  obtained  fbr  him  ample  opportunities  for 
displaying  his  talents.  Among  tbe  numerous  cfaitesM 
erected  after  his  designs,  may  be  mcmtioned  Berai  near 
Paris,  Baleray,  Blerancourt,  Chouy,  and  that  of  Maison^ 
which  last  was  built  fbr  the  president  De  Longueil,  and  ii 
generally  considered  his  chrf-dTosuvre  among  his  edifieei  ef 
that  class. 

Amonffhis  churches  the  most  noted  is  that  of  the  V«l  de 
Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which,  said  to  hare  been  designed 
after  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Chdteau  de  Fre8ne%  built  b^ 
himself,  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  fine  piece  of  arcb- 
tecture,  although  now  it  wonld  be  considered  a  grnteiqit 
composition  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  tbe  irapore 
and  meagre  taste  it  displays,  many  of  the  fbrms  being 
absolutely  barbarous.  The  fii^ade  of  the  church  of  ihe 
Minimes  in  the  Place  Royale  is  also  by  him  ;  and  has  been 
admired  as  exhibiting  the  solution  of  a  knotty  problem,  tbe 
metopes  being  perfect  squares  throughout  f  Such  was  tbe 
puerile  and  pedantic  trifling  that  formerly  engaged  tbe 
attention  of  architects  and  connoisseurs,  and  for  tnesakeof 
which  they  overlooked  matters  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance in  architectural  taste  and  design. 

Fran9ots  died  in  1666.  This  architect  is  said  to  Yast 
been  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  called,  after  htm,  a  Jfon- 
9€trd,  which  consists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  a  sleeper 
one  below  and  a  flatter  one  above.  It  has  however  little 
beauty  of  fbrm  to  recommend  it,  having  very  much  the  look 
of  being  broken  or  doubled. 

MANSARD,  JULES  HARDOUIN,  vras  the  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  being  the  son  of  a  painter  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Frangois.  Jules,  who  assumed  his  matemtl 
family  name  on  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle,  was  bom  in 
1648.  He  was  brought  up  by  Francois  to  his  own  nrofefr- 
sion,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguishea  him- 
self, as  to  become  much  the  more  celebrated  of  the  twoi 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  since,  had  he  been  employed  on  no  other 
work,  he  was  called  to  execute  one  which  for  lavish  prodi- 
gality has  hardly  its  parallel  in  any  age  or  comitrj.    It  bf 
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comes  therefore  quite  as  much  a  satire  as  a  eulogium  on 
bis  'genius '  to  say  that  on  that  occasion,  and  with  unlimited 
resources,  he  produced  nothing  hetter  than  Versailles — a 
buee  pile  of  huilding,  which  our  own  eminent  architect  Sir 
C.  Wren  described  as  composed  of  'heaps  of  littleness.* 
Sven  his  biographer  Quatremdre  de  Quincy,  though  anxious 
to  impress  us  with  a  high  idea  gf  his  talents,  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  his  designs  display  '  une  certaine  mediocrity  de 
godt/  to  which  he  might  have  added,  a  mediocrity  of  ideas 
also.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  nis  works 
numerous  instances  of  exceedingly  bad  taste,  of  puerile 
caprices,  and  downright  solecisms.  Undoubtedly  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  costliness  of  their  decorations  give  them  an 
imposing  air,  but  the  effect  thus  produced  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  architect  himself— at  least  he  must  consent  to 
share  the  fame  so  derived  to  him,  with  others.  After  Ver- 
sailles, the  work  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  his  repu- 
tation is  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris,  which,  althoueh 
as  splendid  as  a  coat  of  gilding  can  make  it,  is  extemauy 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  St.  Paul's  in  harmony 
and  majesty  of  desifm  and  proportions.  The  plan  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  presents  far  more  that  deserves 
commendation,  the  whole  being  most  skilfully  arranged 
ibr  perspective  effect.  Both  the  Place  Louis  XIV.  and 
that  called  Dcs  Victoires  at  Paris  were  built  after  his  de* 
signs,  but  have  little  at  all  remarkable,  except  it  he  that  the 
one  is  an  octagon,  and  the  other  an  oval  in  plan. 

With  abundance  of  most  lucrative  employment,  and  en- 
joying the  personal  favour  of  a  monarch  who  was  uniformly 
lavishly  profuse,  and  by  whom  many  profitable  appointments 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jules  Har- 
douin  was  enabled  to  amass  a  vast  fortune.  He  died  sud* 
denly  at  Marly  in  1708,  in  his  sixty-third  year*  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St. Paul,  at  Paris,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him,  executed  by  the  sculptor  Coy- 
sevox. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market^town  and  parish  in' the  northern 
division  of  Broxton  wapentake,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  9426.  The 
town  is  seated  in  a  valley  near  the  little  river  Mann,  or 
Maun,  from  \ihich  it  probably  takes  its  name,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  anticnt  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits.  [Hood,  Robin.]  Its  direct 
distance  from  Nottingham  is  12  miles  north  by  west,  and 
IVom  London  128  miles  north- north-west.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  commodious ;  the  living  is  a  vi- 
carage in  the  diocese  of  York  and  patronage  of  the  dean  of 
Lincoln,  producing  a  net  revenue  of  168^  The  principal 
streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  railway,  seven 
miles  in  length,  hab  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
30,000/.,  connecting  Mansfield  with  the  Cromfotd  canal, 
which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  advantageous  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  place.  There  are  some  extensive 
cotton-mills,  besides  manufactories  of  hosiery  and  lace.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday,  and  the  cattle-fairs  are  held  on  the 
5th  of  April,  10th  of  July,  and  the  second  l*hursdayin 
October.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  royal 
charter  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 
who  also  established  two  scholarships  of  1 0/.  each  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  from  this  school.  The  in- 
sufficient state  into  which  this  school  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  was  a  subject  of  general  complaint  among  the  inhabit- 
ants as  recently  as  the  par  1832.  According  to  the  charter 
of  foundation  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  usher  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  church  lands,  which  it  is  de- 
clared shall  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  vicar,  two-ninths  to  the  master,  and  the  remaining  one- 
Dinth  to  the  usher ;  and  it  appears  that  the  master's  share 
amounted  to  115/.  in  1833,  wnen  the  number  of  scholars, 
including  eight  boarders,  was  twenty-seven. 

In  1725  Faith  Clarkson  bequeathed  2000/.,  part  of  which 
she  directed  should  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a 
charity-school  in  Mansfield,  and  the  remainder  invested  in 
lands  for  charitable  purposes.  By  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
chancery  in  1743  it  was  ordered  that  a  portion  of  the  rental 
of  these  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
master  and  mistress  to  instruct  twentpr  poor  boys  and  the 
like  number  of  girls,  in  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic ; 
the  remainder  was  allotted  to  the  clothing  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  apprenticing  a  certain  number  of  the  boys.  There 
is  ample  information  as  to  the  grammar-school  and  the 
other  charitable  institutions  of  Mansfield,  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commi88ionen»  and  in  the  second 


volume  of  Throsby's  edition  of  Thorotqn*s  Hiitory  qf  Not- 
tinghamshire,  4to.,  1797. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfield- Woodhouse,  a  village 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Mansfield,  two 
Roman  villas  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Rooke  in  1786;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield  numerous  coins  of  the  emperors 
Vespasian,  ConsUntine,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  have  been  found  at  difierent  times. 

(Horrod's  Hiat.  and  Antiquities  of  Mansfield,  4to.,  1801 ; 
and  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

MANSFIELD,  WILLIAM  MURRAY,  EARL  OF, 
lord-chief. justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  born  at  Perth  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1 704,  o.s.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Andrew  Viscount  Stormont.  At  the  age  of  three  he  was 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1719  he  was  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  at  Westminster  school.  On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1 723, 
he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  as  before 
at  Westminster,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attainments.  After  Uking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  left  the 
university  in  1730,  and  after  travelling  some  time  abroad  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term,  1731.  In  early 
life  he  appears  to  have  associated  a  good  deal  with  the 
*  men  of  wit  about  town.'  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him  that 
'  when  he  first  came  to  town  he  drank  champagne  with  the 
wite.' 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  as  of  other  emment  lawyers,  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  difierenoe 
between  a  total  want  of  employment  and  an  income  of 
3000/.  a  year.  But  in  1732,  the  year  after  his  being  called 
to  the  bar,  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  important 
appeal  case;  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  f^ 
quently  retained  in  similar  cases  befbre  the  House  of 
l/)rds.  (Holliday's  Li/et  p.  28.)  The  first  cause  in  the 
common-law  courts  in  which  Mr.  Murray  distinguished 
himself  was  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  brought  by 
Theophilus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper.  A  sudden  attack  of 
illness  having  prevented  his  leader  from  appearing  in  court, 
the  duty  of  conducting  tlie  defence  devolved  upon  him.  The 
result  brought  him  an  influx  of  business  which  si  once 
raised  his  income  from  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands.  In 
1743  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  eloquence  and  legal 
knowledge  soon  rendered  him  very  powernil. 

In  the  House,  Murravand  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  the  best  speakers  of  their  respective 
parties.  Pitt*s  attacks  on  Murray  seem  to  have  occasionally 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  modern  parliamentary 
regulations.  '  Brilliant  and  argumentative  as  was  the  ora- 
tory of  Murray,*  says  Mr.  H.  Roscoe  (Lives  qf  Eminent 
British  Lawyers,  p.  1 80,  in  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia),  •  he  did  not 
always  possess  the  nerve  necessary  to  ward  oif  or  to  return 
assaults  so  terrible  as  these,  and  for  the  most  part  he  bore 
in  agitated  silence  the  attacks  to  which  he  did  not  venture 
.to  make  any  reply.' 

In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in 
1756  he  received  the  appointment  of  chiei^justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Mansfield,  of  Mansfield  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. On  his  elevation  to  the  seat  of  chief-justioe,  Lord 
Mansfield,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  became  a  member 
of  the  cabinet 

Few  lawyers  have  been  more  tempted  than  Lord  Mans- 
field to  quit  their  profession  for  polities.  On  seventl  ocea- 
sions  (such  was  nis  power  as  a  speaker  and  such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  by  his  party)  hish 
political  office,  with  the  prospeet  of  higher,  of  indeed  tue 
highest,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  But  whether  it 
was  prudence  or  a  certain  timidity  of  character  which  ap- 
peared in  him  on  man^  occasions  throughout  his  life,  that 
guided  his  conducf,  it  m  certain  that  he  was  firm  in  refusing 
all  offers  of  the  kind  and  in  adhering  to  his  profession. 
Thus  when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  pension  of  2000/., 
with  the  reversion  of  a  valuable  post  for  bis  nephew.  Lord 
Stormont,  were  offered  to  him,  and  subsequently  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  pension  was  raised  to  6000/.,  he 
was  firm  in  his  refusal.  '  Ue  knew,*  says  Walpole, '  that  it 
was  safer  to  expound  laws  than  to  be  exposed  to  them ; 
and  he  said  peremptorily  at  last,  that  if  he  Was  not  to  be 
chief-justice,  neither  would  be  any  longer  be  attorney-gene- 
ral.' Shortly  after  Lord  Mansfield's  promotion  to  the 
bench,  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  resignation  of 
Legge,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  seSlB  of  the 
latter  office  were  pro  tmnp^re  placed  in  tke  hands  of  Lord 
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Mansfield,  and  he  was  entrusted  by  tne  king  with  full  power 
to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  a  new  administration  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  same  reasons  which 
made  him  refuse  political  office  seem  to  have  induced  him 
to  decline  the  custody  of  the  creat  seal  when  it  was,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  offered  to  him.  He  preferred  the 
purely  judicial  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
where  he  was  safe  from  political  storms  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  they  produce.  Yet  in  that  office,  though  safe  from 
political,  ho  was  not  safe  from  popular  storms.  His  political 
leanings  were  not  towards  the  popular  side ;  and  even  his 
conduct  as  a  judge,  though  now,  when  at  a  distance  from 
him  and  his  time  we  can  survey  it  with  calmness,  it  may 
appear  deserving  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  such  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  the  time  not 
free  from  the  appearance  of  some  bias  against  popular  rights. 
The  following  passage  from  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  gives  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  seeking  popularity, 
for  which  he  always  entertained  a  great  contempt.  *  It  has 
been  said  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise 
am  running  the  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  lord  means 
by  popularity  that  applause  bestowed  by  after-times  on  good 
and  virtuous  actions,  I  have  long  been  struggling  in  that 
race,  to  what  purpose  all-trying  time  can  alone  determine; 
but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  that 
is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he  is  much 
mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to  point  out 
a  sinele  action  in  my  Hfe,  where  the  popularity  of  the  times 
ever  had  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
thank  Grod,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for 
my  conduct — the  dictates  of  my  own  heart.  Those  that 
have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and  given  up  their 
mmds  to  be  the  slaves  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity ;  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their  vanity  leads  them  to 
mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  of  fame.  £x- 
perienoe  might  inform  them,  that  many,  who  have  been 
saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  aay,  have  received 
their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots, 
have  nevertheless  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page,  when 
truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins  of  liberty. 
Why,  then,  the  noble  lord  can  think  that  I  am  ambitious  of 
present  popularity,  that  relic  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.'   (Pari,  HisU  vol.  xvi.,  p.  977.) 

In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  J  nnius's 
letter  to  the  king,  Lord  Mansfield  incurred  much  popular 
odium  by  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the  fact,  not  the 
law,  was  what  the  jury  had  to  consider.  In  the  trial  of 
Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  summine  up,  directed 
the  jury,  *  that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were 
alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of.'  {State  Trials,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  900.) 

In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred  in  consequence, 
thus  expressed  himself:  '  I  honour  the  king  and  respect 
the  people ;  but  many  things,  acquired  by  the  favour  of 
cither,  are,  in  my  account,  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that 
which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or 
later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  is  wrong,  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  .praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come 
fh>m  the  press:  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is 
right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels,  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with 
a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under  circum- 
stances not  unlike,  *'  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam 
virtute  partam,  gloriam,  baud  infamiam,  putarem." ' 

In  the  famous  riots  of  1780,  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square  was  attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the 
populace.  The  walls  were  all  that  were  left  of  it.  His 
library  of  books  and  MSS.,  his  private  papers,  pictures, 
furniture,  and  other  valuables  were  all  consumed.  Though 
the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  his  loss, 
with  a  view  to  compensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning 
any  account  of  his  loss,  lest,  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
Treasury,  *  it  might  seem  a  claim  or  expectation  of  being  in- 
demnified.* 

After  having  presided  for  upwards  of  32  years  in  the 


court  of  king's  bench,  he  retired  from  his  office  in  17S9. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1 793,  in  the  89th  year  of  hi» 
age.  He  left  no  issue.  The  earldom  of  Mansfield,  whicU 
was  granted  to  him  in  1776,  descended  to  bis  nephew,  Vis- 
count S  torment 

Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  character  stands  high.  His 
acute  and  powerful  intell^t  enabled  him  to  take  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  case.  The  depth  of  his 
legal  learning  has  been  questioned ;  probably  not  without 
reason.  Ana  this  want  of  depth,  assuming  it  to  have 
existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  making  law  instead 
of  expoundhig  it— a  thing  sometimes  unavoidable  in  a 
judge ;  and  though  extremely  difficult  to  do  well,'  easier  to 
do  ill  or  indifferently  than  to  unravel  and  set  forth  in  lumin- 
ous order  a  large  and  confused  mass  of  law  already  existing 
on  a  given  subject:  which  suggests  the  rellection,  that 
though  that  judge  who  is  the  profoundest  lawyer  will  be 
the  most  competent  to  make  law,  at  least  to  know  when  it 
is  necessary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  are  the  least 
profound  lawyers,  and  consequently  the  least  able  to  sij 
when  law  needs  to  be  made,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  ciade 
the  difficulty  of  elucidating  the  old  law  by  making  new. 
This  is  matter  of  ever)'-day  experience  to  lawyers.  Lord 
Mansfield's  judicial  legislation  has  been  most  successful 
in  some  branches  of  commercial  law.  In  the  law  of  real 
property  he  was  less  successful.  For  example,  his  decision 
in  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  which  involved  an  alteration 
in  the  old  established  rules  of  law,  particularly  as  regarded 
what  is  called  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  was  reversed  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber-  (Feame's  Contingent  Renuundert, 
p.  158;  and  Dougl.,  Pep.,  329  or  343  of  3rd  edition,  in  note^) 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Lord  Mansfield,  his  princi- 
ples of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  which  he  main- 
tained both  in  parliament  and  on  the  bench,  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

{Life  qf  Lord  MansfeU,  by  Henry  Rosooe,  Esq.,  Ba^ 
rister  at  Law.  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,) 

MANSLAUGHTER.    [Murder.] 

MAN  SOUR  A.    [Egyrt.] 

MANTEGNA,  ANDREA,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  1431. 
His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear under  what  circumstances  or  at  what  age  he  be<^me  a 
pupil  of  Francesco  Squaricone,  who  was  so  struck  with  ba 
talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  On  Andrea  ma^ 
rying  a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  Squaricone's  compe- 
titor, the  latter  was  offended,  and  censured  his  pupil  as 
much  as  he  had  before  praised  him ;  but  these  censores, 
being  in  many  instances  well  founded,  only  tended  to  his 
improvement,  which  was  further  promoted  by  the  firicndly 
advice  of  the  brothers  Gentile  and  Giovanni  BellinL 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  at  Mantua,  where 
he  settled  under  tlio  patronage  of  the  marquis  Lodo\iro 
Gonzaga,  but  worked  occasionally  at  other  places,  especially 
Rome.  There  are  several  of  his  oil  paintings  in  Mantua. 
His  master-piece,  the  picture  Delia  Vittoria,  which  was  in 
the  Oratorio  de'  Padri  di  S.  Filippo,  was  taken  by  the 
French  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.  We  are  not  certain 
where  it  now  is.  M.  Fuseh,  who  saw  it  in  the  Louvic 
speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Few  of  this  painter's 
works  now  remain,  and  most  of  them  have  been  much  in- 
jured. One  of  his  greatest  and  most  celebrated  works, 
*  The  Triumph  of  Julius  Cajsar,'  was  part  of  the  rich  gallery 
of  paintinj^  that  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  familv.  which  vas 
purchased  by  King  Charles  I.  for  80,000/.  This,'the  gieatest 
and  most  esteemed  work  of  Mantegna,  consisting  of  nine  pic- 
tures, each  9  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  is  now  at  Hampioa 
Court.  Unhappily  it  was  coarsely  painted  over  by  Lagutrre, 
in  the  time  of  William  HI.  'The  Triumph  of  Scipio,'paiuied 
in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preser\alion.  is  in  the 

Eossession  of  Sir  George  Vivyan.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
as  a  picture  by  Mantegna,  representing  Judith  with  the 
head  of  Holofernes ;  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  ii 
an  admirable  drawing  in  bistre  touched  with  white,  re- 
presenting the  dominion  of  the  vices  over  the  virtues,  a 
counterpart  to  Mantegna*s  picture  in  the  gallcrv  of  the 
Louvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelled  by  the 
virtues.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  many  cabinet 
pictures,  his  time  being  so  much  occupied  by  large  works 
and  engraving:  though  not  the  inventor  of  this  art»  he  was 
the  first  engraver  of  his  time ;  the  series  of  plates  executed 
by  his  own  hand  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna  died  in  1505,  at 
the  age  of  74.  (Pilkington  and  Fuseli,  Dictionary  9/ 
Painters;  Waagen's  ArU  and  Artists  in  England.) 
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MANTELLIA,  a  generic  name  proposed  by  Parkinson 
iOrg,  Remains)  for  certain  alcyoniform  fossils  of  the 
chalk.  M.  Brongniar^  has  established  the  use  of  this  word 
for  certain  cycadiform  plants,  to  which  Dr.  Buckland  has 
applied  the  title  of  Cycadeoidea.  The  specimens  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  oolite  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  but  one  (M.  cy- 
lindrica)  occurs  in  the  lias  of  Luneville,  according  to  M. 
Voltz.  Tlie  stem  of  these  plants  is  cylindrical  or  spheeroi- 
dal,  and  covered  with  transverse  impressions  of  leaf  bases. 
The  internal  structure  resembles  Cycas.  (Buckland,  in 
Geol.  Trans.,  1828.) 

MANTES.    [Seine  bt  Oise.] 

MA'NTIDiE,  a  family  of  Orthupterous  insects,  the  species 
of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
—Head  exposed  (not  hidden  by  the  thorax),  furnished  with 
three  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  beside  the  ordinary  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes ;  palpi  shor^  slender,  and  cylindrical ;  antennn 
senerally  setaceous,  but  sometimes  pectinated ;  short  in  the 
remales  and  long  in  the  males ;  body  elongated ;  the  thorax 
usually  very  long,  often  dilated  at  the  sides  and  dentate ; 
abdomen  long,  and  with  the  terminal  segment  small  in  the 
male  sex,  more  or  less  dilated,  and  with  this  terminal  seg- 
ment large  in  the  females;  the  apex  furnished  with  two  small 
appendages ;  legs  long ;  the  four  posterior  legs  slender,  the 
anterior  legs  with  the  coxae  very  larjre  and  elongated ;  the 
Ibmora  also  very  large,  dilated,  and  lurnished  with  a  double 
series  of  spines  on  the  under  side,  between  which  (when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose)  the  tibise  are  placed :  the 
tibise  are  rather  short,  armed  with  spines,  and  having  a 
strong  spine  at  the  apex,  which  is  recur\'ed ;  tarsi  usually 
five-jointed,  but  in  some  species  the  posterior  tarsi  have  only 
three  joints ;  wings  horizontally  folaed  when  at  rest. 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  fiimily  are : — He^ 
teronytarsuSf  Eremiaphila,  and  Mantis.  The  species  of 
the  first  of  these  three  genera  are  readily  distinguished  by 
there  being  only  three  joints  to  the  posterior  tarsi,  there  be- 
ing five  joints  to  the  tarsi  in  all  the  species  comprised  in 
the  remaining  two  genera.  In  the  genus  Eremiaphila,  the 
palpi  are  obtusely  pointed,  and  the  head  is  partially  enve- 
loped in  the  thorax ;  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  thighs  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a 
small  spine :  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
furnished  with  two  spines  in  the  females.  The  elytra  and 
wings  ar^  always  very  short.  The  genus  Mantis  (as  now 
restricted)  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  head  being 
free,  the  palpi  very  slender  and  almost  pointed,  and  the 
wings  as  long  as  the  body,  or  nearly  so ;  the  penultimate 
segment  of  the  abdomen  is  never  furnished  with  spines. 


Mantifl  gongylodet.  (Tin.) 

^  The  Mantids  are  found  in  all  warm  countries,  are  exceed- 
bffly  numerouti  and  remarkable  for  the  grotesque  ibrms 
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which  they  usually  assume.  Their  resemblance  to  a  portion 
of  a  plant  is  often  so  great,  that  it  is  only  by  their  motions 
they  can  be  discovered.  The  names  religiosa,  precaria 
sancta,  &c.,  have  been  applied  to  certain  species  on  account 
of  a  peculiarity  in  their  habits— that  of  erecting  the  thorax 
at  an  angle  with  the  body,  and  placing  together  the  large 
fore-legs,  like  the  hands  of  a  person  when  at  prayer;  in 
this  position  they  will  sometimes  remain  perfectly  motion- 
less for  several  hours.  Their  food  consists  of  Hies  and  other 
insects,  which  they  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching 
by  means  of  their  fore-legs ;  the  prey  is  held  by  the  fore- 
leg by  bending  back  the  tibia  against  the  femur ;  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  these  two  portions  of  the  legs  being 
covered  with  spines,  enables  them  to  retain  their  prey  in 
this  manner,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 

Tlie  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  Mantis  upon  plants, 
and  are  covered  by  a  glutinous  substance,  which  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  forms  a  kind  of  case,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  The  form  of  the  case 
varies  according  to  the  species.  Tlie  young,  when  hatched, 
resemble  the  parents,  except  in  size  and  in  being  destitute 
of  wings. 

Mantis  gon^ylodes  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  a  com- 
mon form  of  the  insects  of  the  present  family.  This  species 
inhabits  the  East  Indies,  and  when  alive  is  most  probably 
of  a  green  colour.  The  female  is  about  four  inches,  and 
the  male  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

MANTINEIA  was  situated  in  the  east  part  of  Arcadia, 
in  an  elevated  plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  and  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Tegea.  [Arcadia.]  The  inhabitants 
of  Mantineia  originally  dwelt  in  four  or  five  separate  dis- 
tricts (Xen.,  HelL,  v.  2, }  7 ;  Strabo,  p.  337) ;  but  were  after- 
wards collected  into  one  city.  The  Mantineans  had  a 
democratical  form  of  government,  and  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Argos.  Their  political  constitution,  'which 
appears  to  have  been  partly  framed  by  Nicodromos,  a  friend 
of  Diagoras  of  Melos,  has  received  great  praise  from  Po- 
lybius  and  iElian.  (Pol.,  vi.,  p.  487,  C.  (Casaubon) ;  JEl,  ii. 
22,  23.)  Their  form  of  government  and  their  connection 
with  Argos  led  them  to  oppose  the  Lacedsemonian  interests. 
In  B.C.  418  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Elis  and  Argos 
against  Sparta,  but  were  entirely  defeated  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Thucyd.,  v.  64-74,  81.) 

In  B.C.  38d,  the  Spartans,  suspecting  the  designs  of  the 
Mantineans,  commanded  them  to  destroy  the  walls  of  their 
city ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  do  so,  the  Spartans  sent  an 
army  against  the  place,  under  the  command  of  Agesipolis. 
Agesipolis  took  Mantineia  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  river 
Ophis,  which  flowed  through  the  city,  and  thereby  causing 
an  inundation,  which  undermined  the  walls.  (Xen.,  HelL, 
V.  2,  }  1-7 ;  Paus.,  viii.  8,  }  5 ;  Died.  xv.  5.)  The  city  was 
then  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  the  inhabitants  compelled 
to  live  apart  in  four  hamlets,  as  in  antient  times,  and  the 
form  of  government  changed  to  an  aristocracy.  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Mantineans  again  rebuilt  their  city ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  B.C.  362,  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in 
which  Epaminondas  fell.  Mantineia,  in  later  times,  joined 
the  Achsean  Iea£;ue ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of 
a  garrison  of  Achseans,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  town  at 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Achseans  in  connection  with  Antigonus  Doson, 
who  sold  all  the  male  population  as  slaves.  In  honour  of 
Antigonus,  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Antigoneia, 
which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  its 
original  name.  (Paus.,  viii.  8,  $  6.)  Pausanias,  who  visited 
this  city  in  the  second  century,  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  place,  and  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
eighth  book  to  a  description  of  its  works  of  art. 

xhe  ruins  of  Mantineia,  now  called  Paleopoh,  are  still 
considerable.  Colonel  Leake  says,  *  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  four  or  five  towers 
on  the  eastern  side ;  in  no  place  are  there  more  than  three 
courses  of  masonry  existing  above  the  ground ;  and  this 
height  is  so  uniform,  that  one  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
remainder  of  the  works  was  constructed  in  sun-baked 
bricks,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  when  Agesipolis,  by 
means  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  which  flowed  through  the 
city,  made  an  inundation,  which  submerged  the  foundation, 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  superstructure.  The  facing 
only  of  the  work  is  constructed  with  large  wrought  stones, 
put  together  without  cement ;  the  middle  being  filled  up 
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with  a  rubble  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  mortar ;  the 
inner  lining  was  2  feet  thick,  the  outer  4  feet,  the  rubble 
4  feet— total  10  feet.  The  form  of  the  city  was  slightly  el- 
liptical, and  about  equal  to  a  circle  of  1250  yards  in  diame- 
ter, or  2i  miles  in  circumference.  The  number  of  towers,  if 
I  reckoned  right,  is  118,  the  curtains  are  generally  about 
80  feet  long,  the  towers  23  feet  in  the  face  and  13  in  the 
flanks.  There  are  ten  gates,  the  approach  to  which  was 
carefully  defended.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wei  ditch,  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
in  from  the  east,  and,  embracing  the  city  so  as  to  make  it 
an  i>land,  flows  westward  from  the  opposite  extremity.' 
(Trave/s  in  the  Morea,  i.,  p.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA,  DELEGAZIONE  DI,  a  province  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Verona  and  Rovigo,  on  the  north  by  Brescia  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  on  the  west  by  Brescia 
and  Cremona,  and  on  the  south  by  the  duchies  of  Modena 
and  Panna.  The  province  of  Mantova  is  entirely  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po.  It  extends  on  both  banks  of  that  river,  a  part,  though 
only  a  small  one,  lying  on  the  south  bank.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  territory  of  Mantova  are  the  Mincio  and  the 
Oglio,  both  atiluents  of  the  Po.  The  Mincio  issues  out  of 
the  lake  of  Grarda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  the  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which 
it  flows  across  the  territory  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagoon 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then 
enters  the  Po  below  Governolo.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
vince from  north  to  south  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  about  32  miles:  the  population,  in  1837,  was  257,234, 
distributed  in  17  districts,  13  of  which  are  north  of  the  Po, 
viz.  Mantova,  Osliglia,  Roverbella,  Volta,  Castiglion  delle 
Stiviero,  CastelgofTredo,  Asola,  Canneto,  Morgaria,  Borgo- 
forte,  Bozzolo,  Sabbionetta,  Viadana;  and  four  south  of  the 
Po,  namely,  Gonzaga,  Revere,  Sermide,  and  Suzzara.  There 
is  no  town  of  any  importance  except  the  capital. 

The  territory  of  Mantova  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  It  con- 
tains numerous  fine  meadows  well  adapted  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  which  are  irrigated  by  numerous  streams  and 
canals ;  vines  and  mulberry-trees  also  abound.  Landed 
property  is  very  valuable  in  this  district,  which  labours  how- 
ever under  two  disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the 
inundations  of  thePo,  to  prevent  which  the  dykes  and  gates 
are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  Town  of,  is  on  an 
island  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lagoon  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  causeways,  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  in 
length.  The  town  and  its  approaches  are  regularly  forti- 
fied, and  it  is  considered  the  strongest  fortress  of  Italy.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  structures.  The  principal  buildings 
are — 1.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  with  many 
excellent  paintings,  chietly  by  pupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  2. 
The  church  of  St.  Andrea,  raised  by  the  architect  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Alberli,  of  Florence,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  his  pupils,  and  with  the  mausolea  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  persons,  the  painter  Mantegna,the  sculptor 
Sperandio,  the  botanist  Donato,  the  poetCantelmi,  the  phi- 
losopher Pomponacio,and  other  illustrious  Mantuans.  Giulio 
Romano  himself,  who,  as  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
has  enriched  Mantua  with  numerous  works  of  art,  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Barnaba,  but  the  tombstone,  with  an 
inscription  over  his  grave,  has  been  obliterated  in  recon- 
structing the  church.  The  house  of  Giulio  Romano,  built 
by  himself,  is  still  standing.  3,  The  church  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, rich  in  paintings.  4.  The  public  library  and  museum : 
the  sculpture  gallery,  although  little  noticed,  is  next  in 
value  10  those  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples;  the  library 
contains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  many  MSS.  5.  The 
ducal  palace,  an  old,  vast,  irregular  structure,  partly  re- 
built by  Giulio  Romano,  with  some  good  paintings,  which 
have  been  much  injured  during  the  various  sieges  and  inva- 
sions which  Mantua  has  undergone.  The  portraits  of  the 
antient  dukes  of  Mantua  were  bespattered  with  lime  in  1797 
by  the  political  fanatics  of  that  time,  who  testified  in  this 
manner  their  hatred  of  princes.  6.  The  gates  and  bridges  of 
Mantua,  especially  the  gate  del  Mulini,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
7.  A  palace  outside  of  the  town,  called  *  of  the  T,'  because 
some  say  it  is  built  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  that  letter, 
whilst  Others  pretend  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  dia< 


lect  word  tejetto,'  which  means  a  drain  for  the  ntr&h) 
waters  with  which  the  ground  was  encumbered.  Thii 
structure  was  originally  intended  for  stables  for  the  dukes 
Gonzaga,  but  under  the  direction  of  Giulio  Romano  it  grev 
into  a  vast  palace.  The  same  artist,  with  his  diicipU«, 
painted  the  apartments,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Hail  of 
the  Giants,  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  defeat  of 
that  mythological  race  by  Jupiter. 

Two  miles  from  Mantua  is  the  village  of  Pictole,  wbifb  a 
vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes,  Virgiri 
birthplace.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here,  called 
La  Virgiliana,  which  still  exists,  though  much  dilapidated. 
The  town  of  Mantua  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
independent  of  the  garrison.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
lyceum  and  a  gymnasium.  In  1833  the  province  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  elementary  schools  for  male  chil- 
dren, and  ninety-seven  for  females.  (Serristori,  Saggto 
Statistico.)  The  Jews,  who  are  several  thousands  in  num 
ber  in  Mantua,  have  their  own  schools  and  a  house  of  in- 
dustry supported  by  themselves. 

The  origin  of  Mantua  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  tbe  snte- 
Roman  times.  Virgil  (^n.,  x.  201)  boasts  of  its  Etroscaa 
origin,  its  former  power,  and  says  it  was  inhabited  by  three 
different  races;  and  Pliny  the  elder  (iii.  19)  observes  that 
it  was  the  only  relic  of  the  Transpadane  Etruscans,  fronn 
whom  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Cenomaoi  GnuU,  and 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was  successivelj 
subject  to  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  the  Franks,  and  tbe 
German  emperors.    In  the  twelfth  century  it  asserted  its 
freedom  as  an  independent  municipality,  like  the  other 
Lombard  cities,  but  afterwards  became   subject  to  native 
tyrants  or  usurpers.    The  remaining  history  of  Mantua  is 
given  under  Gonzaga. 
MANTUA.    [Lombardy;  Mantova.] 
MANU   (a  word   which  implies  *  rational,'  from  man 
to  '  understand'),  according  to  a  judicious  Hindu  fiction, 
was  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  creating  deity  Brahma,  tbe 
first  of  rational  beings,  and  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  who 
thence  are  called  MSnavas,  or  Manujis  (offspring  of  Manu). 
To  this  primeval  sage,  the  father  of  the  human  race,  and 
consequently  their  patriarchal  ruler  and  legislator,  is  as- 
cribed a  celebrated  system  of  religious  and  civil  law,  whidi 
in  the  beginning  of  time  was  revealed  to  him  by  Brahm&,afid 
has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to  the  present  age.    In 
other  words,  the  Sanskrit  work  now  extant,  and  indiscrioii- 
nately  called   Smriti   (tradition),   or   M^navadharmasSstra 
(the  Institutes  of  Manu),  is  deemed  by  the  Hindus  not  only 
the  oldest  but  at  the  same  time  the  holiest  text  after  tlie 
Vedas.     Before  these  pretensions  of  the  sacred  code  to  an- 
tiquity and  authority  can  be  duly  appreciated,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  state  its  contents,  and  to  point  out  the  leading 
features  of  a  system  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  com- 
plicated that  it  would  bo  almost  impossible  to  dwell  upon  ils 
particular  precepts  without  entering  fully  into  the  labyrinth 
of  Hindu  religion  aiul  ceremonies.     The  work  h  (li\iJed 
into  the  twelve  following  chapters: — i..  On  the  creation;  ii. 
On  education,  or  on  the  first  order ;  iii..  On  marriage,  or  on 
the  second  order;  iv.,  On  economics  and   private  morals; 
v.,  On   diet,  purification,  and  women  ;  vi..  On  devotion,  or 
on  the  third  and  fourth  orders ;  vii..  On  government,  or  on 
the  military  class;  viii.,  On  judicature,  and  on  law,  private 
and  criminal ;  ix..  On  the  commercial  and  s^^ile  classes; 
X.,  On  the  mixed  classes,  and  on  time  of  distress ;  xi..  On 
penance  and  expiation ;  xii.,  On  transmigration  and  final 
beatitude. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  first  or  last  chapter ;  the  first 
is  occupied  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  whole 
code,  and  with  a  problem  of  cosmogony,  in  accordance  with 
the  wild  and  fanciful  conceptions  of  Hindu  metaphysics  and 
natural  philosophy  ;  the  twelfth  chapter  contains  a  detailed 
system  of  mcternpsychosis  and  final  punishments,  clo^elj 
connected  with  the  institutes  of  temporal  law.  It  is  obvious 
that  either  a  strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  judicial 
code  has  been  neglected,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  tbe  mo- 
narchical and  civil  laws  (vii.-xi.)  have  purposely  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  duties  contained  in  the  first  half  of 
the  work.  These  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, being  engrafted  on  the  most  rigid  distinction  of  caste, 
and  therefore  totally  dependent  upon  the  hierarchical  rules 
of  the  first  order,  by  which  even  the  mmuteat  actions  of  the 
inferior  classes  are  invariably,  to  be  i^^ubited*    WiIIkniI 
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entering  into  the  mass  of  fonnaities  and  customs  by  which 
the  main  structure  of  the  Brahrainical,  and  in  fact  of  every 
hierarchy  is  largely  cemented,  and  into  those  generally  ab- 
surd and  often  ridiculous  ceremonies  inculcated  upon  the 
different  branches  of  society,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  they  were  evidently  congenial  to  the  religious  preju- 
dices, and  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Hindus,  and 
that  most  of  them  had  long  been  sanctioned  when  the  sacred 
code  was  promulgated.  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  the 
author  himself,  who  professes  to  give  the  system  of  law  in 
its  full  extent,  and  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  four 
classes,  adding  that  immemorial  custom  is  transcendent 
law,  approved  in  sacred  scripture,  and  that  holy  sages  have 
embraced  good  usages  long  established.  The  principal 
duties  of  the  four  classes  in  general  are  stated  as  follows: — 

To  the  first,  or  sacerdotal  order,  the  supreme  ruler  as- 
signed the  duty  of  reading  the  Veda,  and  of  teaching  it ;  of 
giving  advice  to  kings,  of  sacrificing  and  of  assisting  others 
lo  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  and  of  receiving  gifts,  of  pro- 
moting justice  on  earth,  and  of  procuring  happiness  here- 
after ;  in  short,  a  Brahmin  must  ever  be  intent  on  divine 
worship,  devotion,  austerity,  and  abstinence.  It  is  only  in 
case  of  need  that  he  is  allowed  to  supporthimself  by  tillage 
or  traffic,  but  never  by  service  for  hire.  Although  he  is  by 
right  the  chief  of  the  whole  creation,  and,  whether  learned 
or  ignorant,  must  be  revered  as  a  powerful  divinity,  never- 
theless he  should  constantly  shun  worldly  honour,  and  rather 
seek  disrespect  and  poverty. 

The  Kshatriya,  or  military  class,  is  bound  to  defend  the 
people,  to  read  the  Veda,  to  sacrifice  and  to  give  alms ;  the 
Vaisya  caste  to  cultivate  land,  to  keep  herds  and  flocks  of 
cattle,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  scriptures,  and  to  bestow  presents.  The  business 
of  the  fourth,  or  Sudra  class,  is  only  to  serve  the  three  upper 
orders,  and  chiefly  the  Brahmins. 

Now  in  these  four  classes,  which  may  be  called  the  pillars 
of  Hindu  society,  those  only  who  are  born  of  wives  equal 
in  caste  are  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  class  with 
their  fathers.  But  by  intermixture  and  marriage  with 
women  who  ought  not  to  be  married,  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  prescribed  duties,  a  great  number  of  impure  classes 
have  been  formed,  which  in  their  turn  are  obliged  to 
perform  strictly  the  special  rules  and  obligations  enjoined 
on  their  caste,  or  else  they  will  sink  to  a  still  lower  degree 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  These  mixed  classes  are 
enumerated  at  large  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and  prove  a  far 
advanced  state  of  civilization  by  the  very  great  variety  of  pro- 
fessions which  they  exhibit.  But  as  even  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  countries  are  asserted 
to  have  giadually  sprung  from  the  same  source,  we  need 
scarcely  remark  that  the  institution  of  caste  carried  to  this 
extent  must  be  altogether  imaginary;  and  moreover  that  a 
system  of  law  founded  on  these  vague  and  fanciful  princi- 
ples must  be  a  partial  and  almost  degrading  one.  Hence 
the  punishments,  consisting  of  pecuniary  fines  and  confisca- 
tion of  property,  of  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  death,  of  exile 
and  loss  of  caste  (which  is  deemed  moral  death),  are  in- 
flicted according  to  the  privileges  of  the  different  classes ; 
in  general  these  punishments  arc  slight  and  trifling  for 
the  highest  order,  but  dreadfully  severe  and  cruel  for  the 
same  crimes  when  committed  by  an  individual  of  inferior 
caste.  Thus  a  soldier  who  defames  a  priest  shall  be  fined  a 
hundred  panas,  a  merchant  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  a  me- 
chanic or  servile  man  shall  be  whipped;  and  while  the 
slaying  of  a  Sudra  by  a  man  of  the  sacerdotal  class  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  killing  of  a  cat  or  dog,  the  murder  of 
a  Brahmin  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  he  who  barely  as- 
saults a  priest  with  intention  to  hurt  him  shall  be  whirled 
about  for  a  century  in  a  place  of  future  punishment,  which 
is  described  as  *  a  dark  hell' 

With  regard  to  the  penal  provisions  of  the  criminal  law 
wo  shall  only  observe  that  in  most  of  them  the  principle  of 
retaliation  has  been  sanctioned;  for  instance,  whoever 
breaks  a  (him  or  sluice,  by  which  an  inundation  would  be 
caused  (Buchanan,  Mysore^  i.  4),  shall  be  drowned;  an 
adulterer  shall  be  burned  on  an  iron  bed;  a  cut-purse  is  to 
lose  two  fingers,  and  '  with  whatever  limb  a  thief  commits 
the  offence,  even  that  limb  shall  the  king  amputate'  (viii. 
334;  ix.  273,  ff.).  Nevertheless  most  of  the  punishments 
may  be  commuted  for  pecuniary  fines;  and  in  case  a  tem- 
poral chastisement  proves  unavailing,  threats  of  future  pain 
arc  often  held  out  A  priest  may  by  muttering  impreca- 
tions and  holy  charms  chastise  those  who  injure  nim>  with- 


out complaining  to  the  king.  In  short  the  first  part  of  the 
sacred  code  is  entirely  what  we  should  call  hieratical. 
This  character  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  inflexible  severity 
where  religion  and  its  mmisters  are  concerned,  and  the 
well -calculated  distinction  of  castes,  by  which  a  free  in- 
tercourse between  the  members  of  society  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  consequently  a  more  close  dependence  on  the 
priesthood  ensured,  but  also  in  the  spirit  of  sublime  de- 
votion, of  benevolence  and  tenderness  to  all  sentient  crea- 
tures, by  which  sacerdotal  institutes  are  generally  distin- 
guished. 

The  second  part  of  the  code,  containing  the  monarchical 
and  civil  laws,  is  more  congenial  to  social  order,  and  al- 
though the  same  spirit  of  hierarchy  prevails,  it  is  of^en 
checked  by  rules  of  a  sound  policy  and  of  regular  admini- 
stration. The  king,  born  in  the  militaiy  class,  is  formed  of 
particles  drawn  from  the  substance  of  the  guardian  deities; 
surpassing  all  mortals  in  glory,  he  is  himself  a  divinity  in  a 
human  shape,  and  consequently  he  must  be  the  protector 
of  all  classes  who  discharge  their  duty  (7,  4.  9,  3U1  ff). 
*  He  must  invariably  speak  truth  and  never  transgress  the 
rule  of  strict  justice ;  but  as  just  punishment  cannot  be  in- 
flicted by  an  ignorant  and  covetous  king,  he  has  to  learn 
the  science  of  criminal  justice  and  of  policy,  the  system  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  and  sublime  theological  truth  from 
learned  priests,  and  fVom  the  people  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  other  practical  arts.*  Nothing  is  so  of\en 
and  so  strongly  inculcated  by  Manuas  the  equity  and  justice 
of  kings  in  protecting  the  property  of  their  subjects  against 
fraud  and  violence.  For  this  purpose  the  prince  shall  ap- 
point a  governor  of  one  town  with  its  district,  another  of 
ten  towns,  of  twenty,  of  a  hundred,  and  above  all  these  in- 
ferior authorities,  a  high  officer,  whom  we  may  perhaps  call 
a  lord-lieutenant,  over  each  thousand  towns.  Also,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  being  oppressed,  a  superintendent  of  all 
affairs  shall  be  established  in  every  large  town  to  inspect 
the  inferior  officers.  A  large  number  of  laws  for  the  mer- 
cantile tribe,  with  rigorous  regulations  about  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  marketable  things,  about  weights  and  measures, 
tolls  and  freights  for  boats  passing  up  and  down  rivers ;  the 
severe  punishment  of  robbers  and  of  those  who  will  not 
restore  loans  and  deposits,  and  the  most  subtle  definitions 
of  the  law  of  inheritance— all  tend  to  show  that,  hovv- 
ever  restricted  by  the  rules  of  caste  the  social  and  per- 
sonal condition  of  an  individual  might  be,  his  property 
at  least  was  respected  and  held  inviolable.  As  to  the 
laws  of  succession,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
probably  derived  from  antient  patriarchal  manners, 
that,  if  possible,  the  whole  property  of  the  family  should  be 
kept  together.  Accordingly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
elaest  son  may  take  entire  possession  of  the  patrimony,  and 
the  others  may  live  under  him,  unless  they  choose  to  separate. 
In  this  case,  the  widow  and  such  persons  as  by  crimes  or 
mental  and  corporal  defects  are  legally  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation, being  provided  for,  the  heritage  is  divided  into 
portions  according  to  the  minute  and  almost  endless  variety 
of  regulations  by  which,  owing  to  the  real  or  imaginary  in- 
termarriage and  mixture  of  classes,  this  part  of  Hindu  law 
has  become  extremely  abstruse  and  intricate.  Property 
belonging  to  a  sacerdotal  student  and  to  a  minor  must  be 
guarded  by  the  king,  until  the  owner  shall  have  concluded 
his  studentship,  or  until  his  infancy  shall  have  ceased  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  No  tax  is  levied  or  charge  made  for  this 
trusteeship  nor  for  any  tuition  whatsoever;  and  except  cus- 
tom-duties and  market-taxes,  the  only  legal  tax  or  annual 
revenue  which  a  sovereign  may  receive  from  his  whole  do- 
minion through  his  collectors  is  imposed  on  the  mercantile 
and  agricultural  classes.  He  may  take  either  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  crops,  or  an  eighth,  and  in  time  of  distress  even 
a  fourth  part,  but  in  every  respect  he  must  act  like  a  father 
to  his  people.  (7,  80,  10,  118  ff.)  Serving  men,  artisans, 
and  mechanics  never  pay  taxes,  but  they  must  occasionally 
assist  by  their  labour  when  needed.  According  to  a  theory 
most  rigorously  supported  in  a  rude  state  of  feudal  and 
despotic  government,  by  several  Hindu  lawgivers  of  modern 
times,  and  even  by  a  passage  in  Strabo,  the  king  has  been 
declared  sole  possessor  of  tne  soil  {Digest  qf  Hindu  Law, 
1,  460  ;  Strabo,  p.  1030,  ccrri  H  n  xcupa  fiaoiKucii  vaaa).  But 
although  the  sovereign's  right  to  an  annual  ground-rent, 
and  his  gifts  of  land,  so  often  recorded  in  inscriptions  and 
written  documents,  may  originally  have  been  founded  on 
such  a  doctrine,  its  practical  application  would  have  proved 
ineffectual,  and  in  net  it  is  nownero  adopted  nor  even  men* 
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tioned  by  the  sacT^d  code.  On  Ibe  contrary,  it  is  expressly 
»lat«d  as  a  rule  laid  down  by  antient  sftges,  Ihal  cullivatedknd 
[  shall  be  the  property  of  him  wlm  has  cut  awny  the  wood,  or 
[  Whohas  cleared  iind  tilled  it(&,44).  To  prove  the  inviolnbility 
of  the  tenure  of  land»  ui  which  the  proprietor  i«  rather  pro- 
tected thiin  liraitvd  by  govern  men  I,  iitiiny  speiial  laws  might 
be  produced,  such  as  llior:e  concerning  landmarks  and 
lumndarieji,  ihe  CLjmmon   jionds   by  which  llie   fields  are 

>  watered,  the  puiusliment  inllicted  m^  herdsmen  and  owners 
for  injuring  cattle;  and  so  far  is  the  af^ricultural  tenant 
from  beinjf  djsturhtd  in  his  pos^se^^sion.  I  hut  even  if  hind 
be  injured  by  his  neglect*  he  shall  only  be  punished  by  a 

I  hufivier  tax. 

Tiie  must  striking  feature  by  Tvhich,  on  the  urbole  and 
!  notwilhstandmgits  many  t^laring  delects,  this  cede  is  dis* 

>  tingutsUed,  is  the  rigour  and  purity  of  its  mnrals. 
.A  complete  system  of  ethics  might  be  galhered  from  the 
*  scattered  meral  sentences,  of  \vhich  we  suhjoiu  the  foUovvinfj 

few  examples.    *  I^t  not  a  man  be  querulou^i,  even  though  in 

pain;  let  him  not  injure  another  in  deednrin  thoui^ht,  let  him 

not  even  utter  a  word  by  which  his  fdbw -creature  may  suffer 

tincabiness  (2,  161).     Let  him  bear  a  reproachful  speech 

ifiith  patience  ;  let  lum  speak  reproachfully  to  no  man  ;  with 

,  bn  Hillary  Tnim  lei  bun  not  m  return  hv  angry ;  abused,  let  him 

|*pfak  inihlly  (5,  47J.    Lcl  him  i^ay  what  is  true,  but  let  him 

[lay  what  is  pleasing  ;  let  hiiu  speak  no  disa*;ieeable  truths 

Lnor  lei  him  speak  ;igrecable  faUehoi>d  (4,  138  IT).     Though 

T oppressed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  hi^  rif^hlcuua  deal- 

Lings,  let  hun  never  give  his  mind  to  unrighleousnets  (4, 

>  171);  let  him  be  Inm  in  bis  contentment' and  check  all 
desire  of  acquiring  more  than  he  posscKst:s,  fur  happiness 
has  its  root  in  ctniient,  and  discontent  is  the  root  of  misery 
(4,  12).     A  wise  man  should  constunlly  discharge  all  the 

,  moral  duties,  though   he  perform  not  const  anil)  the  cere- 

linonies  of  reli*;iun  (4,  2U4|j  he  should  act  without  any  view 

tof  reward,  and  cunsiantly  shun  religious  hypocrisy,  for  he 

firho  describes  himself  to  worthy  men  in  a  manner  contrary 

|to  truth  is  the  must  sinful  wretch  in  the  world;  he  is  the 

iVorst  of  thieves^  a  stealer  ef  minds  (4,  25 j).     Even  here 

lljelow   an   unjust   man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  ho  wliose 

rl»"ealth  proceeds  from  giving  false  evidence;  for  the  soul 

[itself  is  its  own  witness:  offend  not  thy  soul,  the  supreme 

rinternal  witness  of  men.     The  sinful   have   said  in  their 

^hearts,   '*  No  one  t*ees  us.'*     Yes,   ihe  gods   distinctly  see 

them,  and  so  dues  the  spirit  within  their  breasts  (4,  170,  S, 

81).     lie  who  perseveres  in  good  actions,  in  subduing  his 

-passions,  in  hestew m^  gifts,  in  gentleness  of  manners, "who 

[Bears    hardships  patlentlj;   who   associates  not  with   the 

Itnalignaiit,  who  gives  paiti    to  no  sentient  being,  obtains 

Lfinai  beatitude  (4.  246  ;  J 2,  10).     Single  is  each  man  born, 

[•inslc  ho  dies,  single  he  rt'ceives  the  reward  of  his  g(x>d,  and 

I  single  Ihe  punishment  of  hiii  evil  deeds.      When  he  leaves 

Ins  corpse,  like  a  lo^^  or  lump  uf  clay  on  the  ground,   his 

kindred  retire  with  averted  faces,  but  his  virtue  accompanies 

his  soul'  (4,  240).     The  principal  moral  duties  in  general 

are  sumraed  up  m  the  following  possajife:    *  The  avoiding 

of  all  injury  to  animated  beings,  vcracily,  the  abstaining  from 

I Ihi'ft  and  from  unjust  ucij^ure  of  properly,  eleanhness  and 

[eomuianil   over  the  bodily  organs^  form  the  compendious 

[ay stem   of  duty,  which  Mann   has  ordained  for  the  four 

Ndasses*  1 1 0*  G.'i).  To  cimclude  with  ihe  words  of  Sir  Wdlium 

iTones:  '  The  work   contains  abundance*  of  ouriuus  maltt^r, 

extremely  interesting  both  to  speculative  lauyers  and  anti- 

^quariea,  with  many  hesiuties  which  netd  not  to  be  pointed 

DUt,  and  with  many  blcraishoii  which  cntuifit  be  justified  or 

palliafed;  it  is  a  sv^item  of  def^potism  ami  priestcraft,  both 

Indeed  limited  by  IawJ>ut  artfully  conspiring  to  give  mutual 

fiupport.' 

The  lime  at  which  the  laws  of  Mnnu  were  composed  is 
¥  holly  uncertain,  and  it  was  only  from  conjecture  thai  the 
femment  Sanskrit  scholar  whom  we  have  jnsi  natned  fixed 
{the  Iwelflh  century  b.c.  as  the  probable  epoch  of  their  com- 
||)osilion.  Generally  speaking  we  may  safely  pronounce  it 
phe  c^de  of  an  already  refined  and  enlightened  people,  and 
ftho  work  itself  bears  ample  testimony  that  a  veiy  ad- 
fvanccd  degree  of  civilization  bad  been  acquired  by  the 
rHind us  when  these  laws  were  promulgated.  For  prod uc- 
ling  every  article  of  luxury  an  immense  variety  of  professions 
,  "Would  be  required.  And  as  a  Sudra  deciding  causes  of  law, 
^and  even  a  Sudra-king,  are  mentioned  (4,  61;  8,  21), 
and  as  king  Vena  is  censured  for  having  givtMi  rise  to  a 
^confusion  of  classes  (9,  ilfi),  it  would  seem  tliat  the  otxler 
^  of  things  was  then  nearly  tho  same  m  in  modern  times,  in 


wliicb,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  jodiciom  obttncr, 

*  every  profession,  with  few  exc^eptioDi^  »  opio  ta 
every  description  of  persons,  and  the  di»couiageiDiQi 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  ihaa 
what  cxisls  in  Great  Britain  from  the  etTects  of  munidpil 
and  corporation  laws,*  (Golebrooke,  Remarks  on  ihe  HW- 
6andry  and  fit  ferial  Commerce  of  Ben^al^  l^nd,  1906, 
p.  174;  Rickards*s  India,  or  Facts  submitted  to  Wvb- 
irate  the  Chararter  and  Condition  of  the  Native  Inkii^ 
tafit.%  London,  182B,)  Even  intellectual  culture  tsfooadio 
Iiave  made  considerable  progres^s :  the  Vedas  are  vhtten, 
and  must  be  read,  wilh  accents  and  letters  well  pronotMfad; 
heretical  books  are  mentioned  (2,11),  legal  queatioosi  mat 
be  decided  by  arguments  and  rules  drawn  from  local  tm^ 
and  from  written  codes  (8,  3),  and  written  edicts  of  Vmp 
were  by  their  frequency  liable  to  forgery  (9,  232>.  Bet 
after  all,  and  what  is  most  important,  the  burning  ofvidovi 
is  totally  unknown :  on  the  contrary,  a  w^idow  is  le^lj 
bound  to  devote  herself  lo  pious  austerity,  and  may  ei^n  be 
lawfully  married  to  tlie  brother  of  her  deceased  husb«i<l, 
as  she  could  marry  any  other  man  during  llie  reign  of  king 
Vetia(3,  173;  5," 1 3 7).  Now  the  duties  of  a  Satti,  w 
minutely  dotailed  in  works  of  later  date,  could  not  pos^iUt 
be  omitted  in  a  sacred  code  of  law%  and  therefore  the  work 
seems  at  least  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  India  bj  the  Mace- 
donians, who  were  fully  acquainted  with  these  horrid  «acn- 
6ces, 

llie  learned  Hindus  agree  that  many  laws  enacted  br 
Mann  were  confined  to  the  tirst  three  ages  of  ilie  votld. ani 
have  no  force  in  t!ie  present  age  ;  some  of  them  have  been 
aboli.shed  or  modified  by  subsequent  Hindu  lawgiver^ 
aceordini^  to  whom  the  Mork  is  rather  to  l>e  honoured  than 
to  be  strictly  followed.  I  n  fact  for  a  long  time  it  has  farmed 
only  a  very  small  I'art  of  the  juridical  system,  and  miy 
he  considered  as  the  oldest  text-book  of  law  extant,  or  as 
the  Hindu  *  InatitulcV  preparatory  to  the  copious  *  Digest*,* 

*  Pandec Is,*  and  other  legal  works  now  in  use  among  tb« 
difl'eren I  juridical  schools  in  India.  (Ellis,  in  Madroi 
Tranmciionf^  vol  l.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  Hindu  Lmr, 
prinriptdhf  with  reference  to  suck  portions  of  it  ov  eaacern 
the  Adminiitration  of  Justice  in  the  Kind's  CouwU  ( 
htdia,  Lund*  ]BM.) 

The  '  Institutes'  of  Hindu  law,  or  the  '  Ordinance! 
Manu,*  were  verbally  translated  from  the  original  by  Sir' 
William  Jones,  179'4.  The  Sanskrit  text  with  the  gW 
Kullijkabbatta  was  publishe<l  at  Calcutfa  in  )8Lt,  sml 
new  edition  of  llie  metrical  text,  together  with  Sir  WilliAm 
Jones's  IrauBlation,  carefully  collated  with  the  origino],  *as 
prepared  by  Sir  Graves  Haufrbton,  1822,  1825,  Another 
valuable  edition,  with  select  notes  and  a  French  interartti^ 
lion,  by  Loiselcur  des  Longclmmps,  was  published  at  Suiu- 
burg  in  1H:io. 

MANUCODIATA.  [Birds  of  Pahju>i»k,  toL  iv,  p. 
4211.] 

MANUEL,  NICLAUS,  who  claims  notice  notaolyift 
an  artist,  but  as  a  poet  and  aulhor,  and  one  who  took  an 
aelivc  pari  in  the  Reformation  in  Switzerlan«1.  was  Inni  »t 
Bern  in  HB4,  Ilis  real  name  is  conjeciureil  by  bis  n^il 
biographer,  Dr.  Giiineiscn,  to  have  been  Alleman,  but  r* 
he  was  illegitimate,  it  was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  iBft- 
grammatually  into  that  of  Manuel.  It  is  further  e«n«e- 
tured  that  he  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandfither, ^ 
Thilring  Frickart,  Having  made  choice  of  painting  di^ 
profession,  he  studied  the  art  at  Colmar,  under  the  loe* 
cessors  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Sehon,  until  ihe  hmt  of 
Titian  attracted  him  to  Venire,  where  he  becume  on^^ofbtt 
pupils.  This  period  is  fixed  by  his  biographer  about  ibt 
year  1511,  at  which  time  he  was  married.  He  ts  sai^  •• 
have  assisted  Holhein,  in  1615,  in  hi^  *  Dance  of  JDeaUi,*^  ]Ptf 
this  is  very  questionable,  because  he  was  himself  emplajv) 
at  that  time  in  painting  the  liame  hubject  at  Beni^  which  bt 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dummicanv  H« 
also  ornamented  his  own  house  with  a  larg^e  fresc^^.  rcpc- 
genting  Solomon  worshipping  idols.  But  of  these  and  several 
other  of  his  works  nothing  now  remains  except  some  imaX\ 
water-colour  copies  preserved  in  tlie  library  at  Basle.  It 
seems  liowevcr  that  his  pencil  did  not  bring*  him  su^incni 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  on  which  account  be  tt- 
solved  to  try  to  advance  himself  in  military  and  p  ' 
affairs.  He  served,  as  quarter-master  or  coram  issary,^!* 
the  Svviis  allies  who  assisted  Francis  I.  in  his  rxpcduioa 
against  Milan,  1522,  and  was  present  both  at  th«  stonKiBf 
of  Novara  am}  the  battle  of  Bicocca.    In  the  following 
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he  ^tnn  chosen  landvogt  of  Erlach ;  and  from  the  year  1 526 
distinjiruished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation. From  this  period  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  cause,  and  to  his  various  public  employments.  He 
died  in  1530,  when  only  46  years  of  age. 

As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  1509,  by 
various  popular  poems  and  songs  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  full 
of  humour  and  sharp  satire.  His  *  Fastnachtspiele,'  or  Dra- 
matic Moralities  and  Mysteries,  which  he  began  to  compose 
about  1 522,  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities,  in  which,  as 
may  be  almost  taken  for  granted,  his  polemical  pieces  in 
support  of  the  Reformation  were  not  at  all  deficient. 

MANUEL,  FRANCISCO,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  modern  poets  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1734. 
His  first  study  was  music,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  hterature,  and  more  especially  to  poetry,  his 
talent  for  which  obtained  him  many  admirers,  and  also  some 
enemies  and  persecutors.  His  enemies  accused  him  not 
only  of  entertaining  exceedingly  heretical  opinions,  but  of 
openly  professing  his  contempt  for  the  church,  alleging 
against  him  his  arguments  in  favour  of  toleration,  his  free 
remarks  on  the  monks,  and,  not  least  of  all,  his  translation 
of  MoliSre's  *  Tartuffe.'  Being  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Inquisition,  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Holy 
Office,  he  attacked  and  disarmed  the  agent  sent  to  appre- 
hend hira.  and  saved  himself  by  immediate  flight  to  Paris, 
in  1788;  in  which  city  he  resided  till  February  25,  1819, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Though  a  zealous  cultivator  of  the  purest  models  of  Por- 
tuguese literature  and  poetry,  Manuel  was  a  no  less  ardent 
admirer  of  the  classics.  His  veneration  for  the  writers  of 
antiquity  was  in  some  degree  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  led 
him  to  regard  them  rather  as  models  invariably  to  be  fol- 
lowed, than  as  studies  upon  which  a  sound  poetical  taste  is 
to  be  formed.  And  to  this  predilection  for  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity is  to  be  ascribed  his  dislike  to  rhyme.  Nevertheless 
his  merits  and  excellencies  are  undeniable ;  and  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  no  Portuguese  poet  or  writer  since  the  time 
of  Camocns  did  so  much  for  the  language,  in  whibh  respect 
his  services  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  a  whole  aca- 
demy. He  excelled  in  lyric  and  satiric  poetry,  and  among 
his  productions  of  the  former  class  his  odes  to  D' Albu- 
querque and  Washington  are  deservedly  admired  for  their 
■uhlimity  and  grandeur.  Many  of  his  epistles,  tales,  and 
fables  are  also  stamped  by  merit,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
The  services  which  he  further  performed  for  Portuguese 
literature  were  very  considerable,  for  he  produced  admi- 
rable versions  of  Wieland's  *  Oberon,'  *  Silius  Italicus,' 
CMteaubriand's  *  Martyrs,'  and  La  Fontaine's  *  Fables.' 
Like  his  original  compositions,  these  translations  are  distin- 

fuished  by  singular  purity  of  style,  carried  occasionally  per- 
aps  rather  too  far,  as  his  horror  of  Gallicisms  and  new- 
coined  expressions  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  obsolete 
words,  which  carry  with  them  something  like  an  appear- 
ance of  pedantry  and  affectation. 

MANUMISSION.  [Libertinus;  Slave.] 
MANURE.  Every  substance  which  has  been  used  to 
improve  the  natural  soil,  or  to  restore  to  it  the  fertility 
which  is  diminished  by  the  crops  annually  carried  away,  has 
been  included  in  the  name  of  manure.  Thus  chalk,  marl, 
clay,  and  even  sand,  when  added  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  texture,  have  been  called  manures;  and 
some  confusion  has  arisen  in  our  ideas  in  consequence  of 
applying  the  same  word  to  signify  things  which  are  essen- 
tially different  The  French  have  a  term  by  which  they 
distinguish  the  substances  which  merely  improve  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  soil  from  those  which  act  more 
directly  in  nourishing  the  plants  which  grow  in  it.  Tlie 
former  of  these  they  call  amsndementa,  and  the  latter  engrais. 
For  want  of  another  word  there  might  be  no  impropriety  in 
adopting  the  first  of  these,  instead  of  the  vaguer  term  of 
•  improving  manures,'  retaining  the  word  *  manures*  for  those 
which  are  considered  as  stimulating  or  nourishing,  and 
which  are  usually  called  enriching  manures. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  practical  agriculturists  that  the 
texture  of  the  soil  and  the  proportions  of  the  earths  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
ditions of  its  productive  powers.  Where  there  is  a  good 
natural  loam  which  retains  moisture  without  becoming  wet 
or  overcharged  with  it,  and  permits  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  pervade  it,  the  crops  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  certain  and  remunerating  than  in  loose  sands  or  tena- 
cious clays,  however  rich  they  may  be  in  those  substances 


which  are  stippose^  to  ttipply  the  elements  fh>m  which  the 
juices  of  plants  are  chiefly  composed.  But  at  the  same  time 
It  is  equally  true,  that  the  best  texture  of  soil  will  not  pro- 
duce good  crops  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  help  of 
dung  or  other  rich  manures  to  recruit  the  loss  produced  by 
vegetation. 

The  various  means  of  improving  the  texture,  such  as 
tillage  and  the  mixture  of  earths,  are  treated  of  sepa- 
rately. [Loam  ;  Marl  ;  Soil  ;  Tillage.]  We  shall  here 
confine  our  observations  to  that  class  of  mantu-es  which 
stimulate  or  enrich  the  soil. 

There  are  some  substances  which  evidently  belong  to 
both  classes  of  manure.  Of  these  lime,  either  in  its  caustic 
state  of  quick-lime,  or  its  milder  form  of  a  carbonate  or 
chalk,  is  the  principal.  Lime,  being  an  earth  less  porous 
than  sand,  and  more  so  than  clay,  has  an  improving  effect 
on  soils  in  which  either  sand  or  clay  prevails ;  but  it  has 
also  a  chemical  effect  as  an  alkaline  earth,  and,  considered 
in  this  light,  it  acts  on  the  soil  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
greatly  assists  the  effect  of  enriching  manures,  which  are 
all  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

Lime  as  a  manure  acts  most  powerfully  in  its  caustic 
state,  that  is,  when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
generally  united  with  it.  The  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  kiln,  and  limestone  or  marble  is  by 
this  means  reduced  to  the  state  of  quick-lime.  The  water 
of  crystallization,  which  makes  the  particles  of  marble  or 
limestone  adhere  in  a  solid  form,  is  driven  out  by  the 
heat  which  reduces  it  to  a  light  porous  stone,  very  readily 
pulverized,  and  having  so  strong  an  attraction  for  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  that,  if  it  be  left  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time,  it  absorbs  both  from  it,  and 
gradually  returns  to  the  state  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  or 
lime  united  with  water  and  carbon,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  now  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  instead  of  a  hard  stone. 

Lime  newly  burnt  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  all  organic 
matter,  which  it  burns  or  dissolves  by  taking  from  it  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  ^hich  it  con- 
tains. On  humus,  which  is  the  result  of  animal  and  vege- 
table decay  in  the  earth,  it  has  a  peculiar  effect,  rendering 
it  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  fit  to  enter  the  minute  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  plants.  This  circumstance  is  probably  the 
secret  of  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  lime  on  certain  soils, 
while  it  appears  almost  inactive  in  others.  In  some  places, 
where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  poor,  being  evidently  a  pure 
silicious  sand  washed  by  the  sea  or  by  rivers,  lime  is  found 
to  do  no  good;  but  on  the  rich  alluvial  clays,  which  contain 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  the  best  of  manures,  both  in  a 
caustic  and  mild  state. 

Caustic  lime  readily  unites  with  the  half-decomposed 
fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  straw,  heath,  and  the 
like ;  it  helps  their  decomposition  and  accelerates  it ;  by  its 
means  the  dead  fibres  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  which 
remain  in  the  earth  when  the  plant  is  removed,  become 
soluble ;  and  their  elements,  entering  into  new  combina- 
tions, supply  the  materials  for  the  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  are  naturally  produced.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  store  of  organic  matter  or  humus  in  the  soil,  lime  will 
be  an  excellent  manure ;  as  soon  as  this  is  exhausted,  it 
will  only  add  to  the  sterility  by  destroying  every  fibre  which 
the  seed  might  throw  out  from  its  own  substance  by  the 
assistance  of  light  and  moisture.  This  will  account  for  the 
various  reports  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 
the  effect  of  lime  when  put  on  land.  In  some  instances  the 
quantity  which  might  be  safely  used  appeared  almost  un- 
limited, in  others  a  very  small  portion  exhausted  the  powers 
of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  experiments  are  seldom  conducted  with 
suflScient  precision.  The  man  of  science  in  his  study  ope- 
rates on  a  minute  portion  of  soil,  and  his  experiments  on 
vegetation  are  carried  on  at  best  in  a  few  feet  of  garden- 
ground.  The  farmer  is  occupied  with  too  many  things  to 
mark  the  minute  differences  which  affect  the  results.  Where 
lime  has  been  found  useful,  and  a  good  crop  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  abundant  use  of  it,  land  is  limed  as  often  as 
can  be  done,  with  the  same  expectation  of  success.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chalking  and  marling:  if  one  applica- 
tion has  done  good,  another,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  equally 
beneficial.  On  the  same  principle  the  quack  doctors  pre- 
tend that  their  medicines  not  only  cure  the  diseased,  but 
should  also  be  taken  continually  by  persons  in  health  to 
prevent  disease.  The  ignorant  only  are  the  dupes  of  these 
professions.    J^ime  is  a  most  exceUeut  manure,  and,  when 
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properly  applied,  most  beneficial ;  but  it  may  become  inert, 
or  even  noxious,  when  applied  injudiciously. 

The  property  to  which  lime  owes  its  chief  power  in  pro- 
moting vegetation  is,  its  combining  with  certain  elements  of 
decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  forming  a  com- 
pound which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  attracts  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.     This  suhstance  is 
readily  taken  up  into  the  sap  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and 
supplies  the   plant  with  oxygen,   hydrogen,  and   carbon, 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  vegetable  substances,  if  we 
except  a  few  which  also  contain  nitrogen,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  atmosphere.    Thus  we  sec  that  air, 
water,  and  carbonic  acid  are  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetables,  and  that  the  use  of  the  lime  is  chiefly  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  these  elements,  besides  depositing 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  pure  earth  in  certain  parts  of  the 
vegetable.  Thus  far  lime  acts  as  a  solvent,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  alkaline  salts,  which,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
would  have  the  same  effect.  The  alkalies  are  seldom  used  as 
manure  in  a  pure  state,  but  they  abound  in  ashes,  sea-weeds, 
and  all  woody  fibres  of  vegetables;    and  when  these  are 
used  as  manures,  the  alkali  produces  its  effect.      Lime, 
being  so  much  more  abundant,  and   obtained  at  compa- 
ratively little   cost,   is  preferred.      But  lime,   besides  its 
effect  on  the  humus  in  the  soil,  acts  also  on  the  clay  which 
it  may  contain ;  and  where  this  is  abundant,  its  effect  is 
most  beneficial.     For  this  purpose  it  need  not  be  in  a 
caustic  state ;  and  chalk,  which  can  be  used  in  much  greater 
quantity,  from  its  abundance  in  many  parts  of  England, 
effects  a  much  more  permanent  improvement  in  the  soil. 
But  chalk  acts  also  chemically  wherever  acids  exist  in  too 
^reat  abundance,  whether  they  be  mineral  or  vegetable: 
it   neutralizes    these    acids,  and  in   doing    so    generally 
gives  out  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  combined 
with:  and  this,  before  it  is  quite  expanded  into  gas,  is 
readily  taken  up  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  carried  into 
the  vessels  of  the  plants,  where  it  deposits  the  carbon, 
lotting  the  oxygen  escape  by  the  pores  of  the  bark  and 
leaves. 

Where  limestone  is  abundant,  and  the  burning  of  it  is 
expensive,  it  is  sometimes  broken  and  pounded  fine :  in  this 
state  it  is  of  great  use  in  stiff  soils.  At  first  it  acts  merely 
mechanically,  as  fine  sand  would  do;  but  gradually  pul- 
verising and  meeting  with  acids,  its  chemical  effects  become 
apparent. 

The  use  of  quick-lime  in  rendering  inert  vegetable 
fibres  soluble,  and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  agriculture. 
Substances  may  be  rendered  highly  enriching  in  a  short 
time,  which,  without  it,  would  have  lain  long  dormant  in  the 
soil  or  the  dung- heap.  Its  effects  in  this  way  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  when  we  treat  of  composts. 

Wherever  there  is  peaty  matter  in  the  soil,  which, 
owing  to  the  tannin  principle  which  it  contains,  is,  by 
itself,  perfectly  incapable  of  putrefaction,  lime  is  the 
true  remedy.  Assisted  by  fsoculent  matter  to  produce  a 
degree  of  heat  and  fermentation  in  it,  lime  soon  dis- 
solves peat  and  converts  it  into  real  humus,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  food  for  vegetation.  The  ashes  of  burnt 
peat  act  in  a  different  way ;  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and 
earths  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  They  do  not  furnish 
any  substance  from  which  a  plant  derives  its  chief  increase 
in  bulk,  but  they  serve  to  prepare  other  substances  in  the 
earth  and  convert  them  into  manure.  They  have  also  some 
effect  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  elabo- 
rate the  different  juices,  as  culinary  salt  has  on  the  stomach 
of  most  animals.  At  least  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
so  from  analogy  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof.  From  all 
this  the  practical  use  of  lime,  chalk,  or  ashes  is  readily 
deduced.  In  a  very  stiff  clay,  chalk  or  lime  will  render 
it  much  more  porous,  and  admit  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  will  correct  acidity  and  assist  the  nutritious  effects 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Quick-lime  spread  on 
a  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  will  make  it  active  by 
dissolving  the  half-decomposed  fibres  and  converting  them 
into  a  soluble  mucilage :  being  extremely  minutely  divided 
by  its  property  of  attracting  moisture  rapidly,  a  very  small 
quantity  produces  an  immediate  effect.  Hence  it  is  gene- 
rally spread  over  fallows  or  clover-leys,  which  are  preparing 
for  wheat-sowing.  If  it  were  put  on  the  land  long  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  it  would  have  lost  its  chief  power  by  at- 
tracting carbonic  acid  and  returning  to  the  state  of  carbonate 


or  chalk,  and  all  the  expense  of  buming  would  be  thiown  I  stances  used  as  manures. 


away,  except  as  far  as  it  has  thoroughly  pulverised  it  But 
frost  does  this  with  chalk  spread  before  vrinter  at  a  maeh 
cheaper  rate ;  and  a  good  dressing  with  chalk  will  last  in 
the  soil,  and  its  effects  be  preserved,  many  years  after  all 
the  lime  would  have  disappeared.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  mere  experiment  and  calculation  whether  it  be  more 
profitable  to  put  ten  waggon-loads  of  chalk  on  an  acre  of 
stiff  clay,  or  one  or  two  waggon-loads  of  quick-lime.  If 
the  soil  be  very  tenacious,  the  chalk  will  probably  be  the 
most  profitable  in  the  end  as  well  as  the  cheapest ;  but  fbr 
a  few  crops  the  lime  may  appear  to  have  the  advantage 
Everything  depends  on  situation,  and  the  comparatire 
facility  with  which  lime  and  chalk  can  be  procured. 

On  poor  sands  chalk  will  be  found  to  produce  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  improvement  than  the  same  value  in 
lime,  which,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  clay  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, will  not  be  of  great  use  on  such  soils.  When  marl 
can  be  procured,  or  clay  and  chalk,  these  will  be  the  best 
correctives  for  the  porous  nature  of  sand,  whether  nu'i^ 
by  nature  or  artificially.  B ut  marls  are  chiefly  amendmeoti; 
and  as  such  will  be  noticed  separately.     [Marl.] 

The  substances  which  have  generally  been  used  as  ma- 
nures are  numerous  and  various,  and  have  been  divided 
into  stimulating  and  nourishing  manures.  All  saline  sub- 
stances are  ranked  under  the  first,  and  all  organic  matter 
under  the  second. 

When  ignorance  sheltered  itself  under  vague  terms,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  attributed  to  the  general  term •  salt' 
or  Miitre,'  both  very  undefined  substances,  which  led  to 
errors  instead  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  truth  by 
observation.  Nitre  was  supposed  to  exist  in  dews,  raiii% 
and  snow.  All  vegetables  were  supposed  to  consist  of  salt 
and  earth,  or  more  properly  of  soluble  and  insoluble  sub- 
stances, and  on  this  uncertain  foundation  theories  vera 
built  and  practices  recommended.  It  was  said  that  when 
the  soil  was  fallowed  it  imbibed  nitre  from  the  atmospbenv 
because  it  was  known  that  animal  and  vegetable  matten 
decomposing  in  a  heap  of  earth  gradually  produced  nitre^ 
which,  although  it  did  not  actually  absorb  it  from  tbe  air, 
was  certainly  generated  by  combining  the  elements  of 
atmospheric  air  with  the  alkali  which  existed  in  the  orga- 
nic matter;  and,  as  the  earth  from  which  the  nitre  wu ex- 
tracted was  an  excellent  manure,  from  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  it,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  nitre  which  remained.  That  nitre  may  be  of  use  in 
some  cases  we  will  not  deny ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  believing  that  it  is  the  real  pabulum  of 
plants,  or  that  the  soil  owes  its  fertility  entirely  to  its  pre- 
sence. 

From  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  component  paiti 
of  plants,  it  is  ascertained  that  salts  and  earths  form  a  reiy 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  substance,  and  that  carboa 
and  water  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  part.  The  nitrogeu 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  only  in  some  of  them,  aad  all 
metallic  substances  seem  entirely  adventitious. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  all  the  carboa  iu  plants  might 
be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  not  supported 
by  any  proof;  on  the  contrary,  plants  will  not  thrive,  uokn 
there  be  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  substances  whieh 
contain  carbon,  that  is,  chiefly  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  chalk.  The  two  first  readily  part  with  it,  but 
the  latter  retains  it  too  strongly  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  plants  draw  any  of  it  from  this  source,  unless  where  a 
stronger  acid  is  present  to  release  the  carbonic  acid  by  its 
greater  aflinity  to  lime.  We  may  conclude  then,  that  from 
whatever  source  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  derived,  the  carbon  comes  from  the  decompoaitioa 
of  organic  substances,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  that 
these,  in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  afiford  the  supply 
of  carbon  by  which  the  plant  increases  and  secretes  iti 
juices.  As  in  the  animal  digestion  the  chemical  affinitks, 
as  observed  in  the  raw  materials,  seem  all  to  be  set  at  de- 
fiance, or  greatly  modified  by  a  vital  energy  of  that  organ, 
so  in  the  conversion  of  the  simple  vegetable  sap,  differing 
but  little  from  pure  water,  into  the  various  substances  vbkh 
are  produced  by  vegetation,  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  fioo 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory.  Nature  alone  has  ths 
secret  of  transmutation,  and  it  is  only  by  watching  her  ope* 
rations  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  them,  that  we  can  bopt 
to  come  to  useful  practical  results. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  necessary  to  the  cob- 
sideration  of  the  comparative  importance  of  various  sob' 
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The  first  and  most  important  class  of  manures  are  the 
excrements  of  animals.  The  peculiar  property  of  earth  in 
absorbing  putrid  effluvia  and  removing  disagreeable  smells, 
appears  an  indication  of  nature  to  lead  us  to  bury  putrid 
animal  substances,  of  which  the  excrements  and  dead  car- 
casses of  animals  are  the  most  numerous  and  obvious.  It 
•would  require  no  length  of  experience  to  show  that  wherever 
this  is  done  vegetation  is  more  vigorous.  There  is  therefore 
another  motive  for  bury  ins:  dung  than  merely  to  get  rid  of  a 
disai^recable  substance.  From  the  most  antient  times  of 
'which  there  are  any  records,  the  dunging  of  a  field  has  been 
an  important  part  of  cultivation.  The  preparing  of  the  dung 
of  animals,  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficacious,  is  a  later  im- 
provement, and  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable,  unless  it  bo  so  in  Chma,of  which  we  read  won- 
derful accounts.  The  fresh  dung  dropped  on  the  ground, 
fkr  from  improving  the  herbage  where  it  has  fallen,  appears 
to  injure  it,  and  render  it  unfit  for  cattle  to  cat ;  when  it 
gradually  disappears,  and  not  till  then,  the  spot  is  restored 
to  its  former  verdure.  But  if  the  dung  is  dug  into  the 
^ound  and  covered  with  earth,  the  fertilising  effect  will  be 
immediately  perceived.  This  is  asufiicient  lesson  to  the  hus- 
bandman to  make  him  bury  the  dung  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  this  not  being  always  practicable,  it  is  collected  in  heaps 
until  it  can  be  carried  to  the  land  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion by  ploughing  or  digging.  By  mixing  the  straw,  which 
has  served  as  litter  to  cattle,  with  their  dung,  the  quantity 
is  increased,  and  by  allowing  this  mixture  to  heat  and  pu- 
trefy, a  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  produced.  This  is 
probably  the  history  of  the  dunghill.  Science  has  seldom 
been  applied  to  show  the  most  profitable  mode  of  collecting 
dung  and  forming  a  dunghill ;  out  experience  has,  in  many 
countries,  taught  methods  which  accord  well  with  what 
science  might  have  taught  The  manure  must  be  soluble 
before  it  can  be  effective;  this  solubility  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  the  more  solid  portions,  such  as  the  stmw,  by  pu- 
trefaction, which  the  dung  promotes  when  duly  moistened. 
^11  well-managed  dunghills  are  therefore  watered  in  dry 
"weather,  and  turned  over  to  let  every  portion  undergo  the 
same  degree  of  putrefaction.  The  exact  moment  when  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  bury  it  in  the  ground  seems  not  vet 
Iblly  decided.  Some  let  the  decomposition  go  on  until  a 
great  portion  of  the  heap  is  converted  into  a  black,  tough, 
oily  substance,  which,  from  early  association,  gives  the  idea 
of  richness.  It  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  manure  which  acts 
tpeedily,  but  is  it  the  most  economical?  This  may  be  dis- 
puted. A  great  portion  of  the  substance  must  have  been 
resolved  into  gases,  which  fly  off  and  are  lost.  The  remain- 
der, evidently  carlwnaceous  from  its  colour,  has  acquired  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  charcoal  to  be  very  efficient ;  and 
it  is  only  the  exuding  juice  which  is  immediately  fertilis- 
ing. The  most  experienced  farmers  agree,  that  whenever 
the  brown  colour  of  a  dungheap  verges  towanls  a  black, 
the  dung  has  lost  something  of  its  value,  besides  the  diminu- 
tion in  its  bulk  by  dissipation.  The  best  state  in  which 
dung  can  be  carried  to  the  land  is,  according  to  the  best  in- 
ibrmed  practical  agriculturists,  when  the  straw  is  so  rotten 
that  it  readily  breaks  into  short  pieces,  without  having  en- 
tirely lost  its  form  :  it  should  then  be  of  a  brown  or  maho- 
gany colour,  uniform  throughout  the  mass.  Whenever 
dung  is  mentioned  by  foreign  agricultural  writers,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be  in  this  state,  which  in  English  is 
called  short  dung. 

As  manure  is  wanted  for  the  land  at  different  seasons,  it 
is  of  consequence  that  the  dung  from  the  yards  and  stables 
should  be  collected  in  such  heaps,  and  managed  so  as  to  be 
in  the  exact  state  which  is  thought  most  advantageous  at 
the  time  when  it  is  carted  on  the  land.  To  effect  this  some 
attention  is  required.  The  oldest  portion  must  have  its  pu- 
trefaction retarded,  and  the  newest  accelerated,  to  bring 
them  both  to  the  same  state.  This  is  easily  done.  If  a 
certain  thickness  of  dung  is  kept  trodden  down  by  the  cat- 
tle, it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  decomposes,  nor  will  it 
do  this  without  being  turned  over  to  expose  the  under  por- 
tions to  the  air.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  carried  out  into 
a  heap  in  a  loose  state,  and  occasionally  turned  over  and 
moistened  when  it  appears  dry,  it  will  heat  and  be  ready  in 
a  very  short  time.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  short  dung 
can  be  carried  to  a  field  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  imme- 
diately ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow,  it  will  soon  in- 
corporate with  the  soil,  and  afford  a  succession  of  soluble 
humus  or  mucilage,  which  will  give  regular  nourishment 
to  the  plants.  ^  This  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  the  soil 


is  in  that  state  when  it  only  requires  recruiting,  and  has  a 
texture  favoumble  to  the  crops  raised  upon  it.  In  poor 
sands  or  wet  clays  some  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
dung  may  be  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  dung,  we  have  not  said  anything  of  the 
different  kinds  of  dung  produced  from  different  domestic 
animals.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advantageous  to  keep 
these  separate ;  for  instance,  the  dung  of  cows  from  that  of 
horses,  of  cattle  feeding  on  oil-cakes  or  grain,  with  or  with- 
out turnips,  and  tho&e  fed  on  straw  or  refuse  hay  only. 
Ck)w-dung,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  is  thought  best  for  light 
soils,  and  horse-dung  for  cold  heavy  soils.  The  richer  the 
dung,  from  tho  nature  of  the  food  given  to  the  animals,  the 
less  of  it  need  be  used,  and  this  may  be  worth  attending* to. 
But  in  general  a  mixture  of  the  dung  of  all  the  difibrent 
animals  kept  on  a  farm  with  all  the  straw  that  can  be 
aflforded,  will  give  a  manure  of  an  average  strength,  which 
maybe  used  upon  all  kinds  of  land ;  with  this  difference, 
that  for  light  soils  it  should  be  more  decomposed  than  for 
the  heavy,  and  also  ploughed  in  deeper ;  for  the  air  pene- 
trates the  light  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  and  sooner  acts  on 
the  manure.  In  heavy  land  the  straw,  if  not  so  much  de- 
composed, will  form  cavities  to  let  in  the  air,  and  allow  of  a 
more  regular  evaporation.  All  this  is  well  known  to 
most  farmers,  but  not  always  strictly  attended  to.  It  is 
better  to  manure  slightly  and  often  than  to  put  on  a 
large  quantity  at  once,  except  for  some  particular  crops, 
which  require  a  rich  earth  and  consume  much  manure, 
such  as  potatoes,  beet-root,  and  ruta-baga,  or  Swedish 
turnips,  whatever  some  authors  may  write  to  the  contrary, 
led  away  by  the  old  notion  that  roots  impoverish  the  soil 
less  than  seeds,  which  is  not  universally  the  case.  Any  one 
who  has  raised  the  above-mentioned  roots  with  the  usual 
manuring,  and  drawn  them  off"  the  land  to  be  consumed 
elsewhere,  will  acknowledge  that  his  subsequent  com  was  far 
inferior  to  that  which  had  succeeded  beans,  tares,  or 
clover,  with  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  Those  who  do  not 
agree  tn  this  opinion  may  readily  be  convinced  by  a  fair  trial. 

The  chief  use  of  cattle  on  an  arable  farm,  besides  those 
which  are  necessary  for  the  operations  of  husbandry,  is  to 
produce  manure  for  the  land.  If  the  cattle  repay  their 
food  and  the  expense  and  risk  attending  their  keep,  the 
manure  is  sufficient  profit.  Even  with  a  moderate  loss, 
they  must  be  kept,  when  manure  cannot  be  purchased;  and 
a  portion  of  the  land  must  be  cultivated  solely  for  tho  main- 
tenance of  cattle.  In  some  poor  soils  one-half  of  tho  land 
is  not  too  much  to  produce  manure  sufficient  for  the  other 
half.  The  loss,  if  any,  on  the  cattle  must  be  repaid  by  the 
increase  of  tho  corn  crops.  Manure  is  to  a  farm  what  daily 
food  is  to  an  animal ;  it  must  be  procured  at  any  sacrifice.  It 
is  better  to  let  land  remain  uncultivated  in  rough  pasture, 
as  was  once  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  Britain,  and  is  still 
the  case  with  extensive  tracts  on  the  Continent,  than  to 
break  it  up  without  having  the  means  of  manuring  it  A 
few  crops  may  bo  obtained  at  first,  but  the  land  is  deterio- 
rated for  ever  after,  and  what  has  been  obtained  from  it  is 
dearly  paid  for. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  efficacy  of  manure.  The  simplest  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cattle,  and  husband  their  manure. 
It  is  evident  that  to  let  cattle  run  in  loose  pastures  is  a  great 
loss,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dung  which  is  dropped,  and 
more  than  lost,  but  also  the  urine,  which  contains  the  very 
essence  of  manure.  In  all  countries  where  stall-feeding  is 
practised,  the  lands  are  highly  manured,  and  the  crops  more 
certain  and  abundant.  With  this  system  is  connected  a 
much  more  economical  management  of  the  manure,  by 
keeping  the  litter  and  more  solid  parts  of  the  dung  separate 
from  the  urine  and  liquid  parts,  which  are  collected  in  large 
reservoirs,  and  used  either  in  the  liquid  state,  and  applied 
immediately  to  the  laud,  or  in  the  formation  of  compost 
heaps,  with  earth  and  vegetable  substances  collected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  straw  which  has  served  for  litter.  As 
this  is  a  subject  not  generally  known  and  seldom  carried 
into  practice  in  Britain,  we  will  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  information  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  published  in  the  Farmer's  series  of  the 
*  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  Nos.  105,  106,  and  107. 

When  the  urine  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  solid 
dung  are  washed  into  a  reservoir  immediately  from  the 
stables,  its  strength  can  be  much  more  readily  ascertained 
than  when  they  are  mixed  up  with  Btraw  and  thrown  into  a 
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yiufd.  The  fipecific  gravity  of  the  Uquid  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  ail  iHiilrumcnt,  and  those  whu  diij  in  the  habit  of 
observing  this  hquid  manure  can  judi^e  moat  uecu lately  of 
ita  BLrenp^thi  and  of  the  degice  of  putrofaction  which  it  lias 
undergone. 

Notwithstanding  some  ap|jareiitly  coulradictory  opinions, 
it  is  pretty  b'tiuernlly  acknuwled^/ed  by  those  who  have  had 
long  experience  ot   its  lise^  that  urine  and  similar  animal 
suhstanies  have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  sod»  wl»en 
they  have  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaition,  than 
lA'hen  they  are  u^'d  in  a  fre?ili  sUtti,   and  that  this  is  pro- 
duced wiiti  the  least  loss  uf  substance  when  the  liquid  has 
been  conllned  in  close  vaulted  cistenia  which  admit  tho  ex- 
t^^rual  air  only  partially.     On  lifrht  isoiU  thi*^  liquid  has  a 
most  fertilising  elfect,  if  it  is  used  frequently  in  small  por-  \ 
tiona  at  a  lime.     On  very  heavy  soils  this  effect  t^  not  so 
apparent^  and  for  such  sails  the  liquid  is  accordingly  mixed 
with  sand  or  any  light  earth  before  it  is  applied  ;  or,  instead 
of  using  it  at  once  upon  thy  land^  it  is  poured  over  the  litter, 
which  ba^  been  collected  in  a  heap  or  in  a  yard,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  the  cattle.     Tim  litter,  having  been  deprived 
of  the  unne  which  would   otherwise   have  uiixed  wnh  it, 
"Would   rot  very  t» lowly  and  produce  a  very  inferior  kind  of 
tuanure,  unless  it  were  moi^jtened,  and  fertueutation  were 
excited  by  pouring  the  half-putreied  urine  over  it*     It  may 
be  objected  that  if  the  urine  is  only  collected  to  moisten 
the  straw  w  hich  has  served  as  litter,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
let  it  be  mixed  at  firat,  without  tho  trouble  of  pumpinj^  it 
up  and  the  expense  of  a  cistern  to  hold  it.    But  we  shall 
soon  SCO  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.     In  the  com- 
mon mode  of  collecting  farm-yard  dung,  the  straw  is  very 
iuriequ;dly  impregnated  with  animal  matter:  at  one  time  it 
uill  contain  a  largo  |>ortion  and  run  rapidly  into  fermenta- 
tion ;  at  another,  there  will  bo  so  little,  that  it  is  with  ditti- 
\  ciilty  that  heat  is  excited  in  it.     By  separating  the  urine 
sind  litter,  the  straw  will  go  mucli  further,  and  can  be  mixed 
i^Fith  the  urine  at   Xlw  most  advantaj^eous   time;   thus  it 
forms  a  much   richer  manure  in  a  smaller  compass,  from 
not  being  so  much  diluted  with  water.     Should  there  be  a 
deliciency  of  straw,  earth  or  sand  wdl  supply  its  place,  m  as 
far  a*  soaking  up  the  rich  juices;    for  the  addition  to  tho 
manure  froui  the  decomposition  of  the  straw  itself  is  very 
«mall  in  ]noportion  to  that  which  animal  juices  afford.     If 
the  liquid  is  collected  from  a  stable  or  a  yard  where  rattle 
^W'e  kept  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  is  earned  off  into  a 
I  cistern,  there  will  bo  a  much  better  and  drier  bed  left  for 
the  caitle,  especially  if  the  rain  is  kept  off  by  light  shades. 
I  "When  the  litter  is  suiled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  re- 
i  moved  to  a  heap  in  a  proper  place,  where  its  conversion  into 
rich   dung  may  he  effected  by  the  addition  of  putrefying 
urine,  than  wh^ch  nothing  will  so  soon  rot  vegetabfe  fihreii, 
f  if  the  air  be  admitted  to  the  heap.  The  portion  which  is  not 
"Wanted  for  some  time  maybe  left  to  decompose  more  slowly ; 
and  as  the  lime  approaches  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  land, 
it  may  be  managed  so  as  to  be  in  thai  state  which  experience 
kbas  shown  to  be  most  effective  in  the  itDprovement  of  the 
''crops. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  certainly  and  regularity  in 
this  mode  of  making  a  dunghill,  which  there  scarcely  is  in 
-tUe  common   practice  of  accumulating  straw,  dung,  and 
1  urine  without  any  regularity  in  a  farm-yard,  turning  it  over 
"when  tjie  cattle  leave  it  for  the  pastures,  and  carrying  so 
many  cart  loads  per  acre  on  the  land  to  be  manured,  with- 
out any  measure  of  its  comparative  strength.     One  portion 
I  is  often  ahuobt  burnt  black,  and  another  appears  like  the 
I  fresh  litter  of  the  stables,  not  being  even  thoroughly  soaked 
Ivitb  moisture.    It  is  true  that  good  farmers  pay  more  atfen- 
Ltton  to  tfieir  dung*heaps,  and  endeavour  to  cany  out  the 
[manure   in  a  proper  state;  but  how  much  more  readily 
i;vould  this  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  large  cistern 
full  of  the  richest  animal  matter  hi  astute  of  partial  putre- 
faction. In  those  situations  where  straw  bears  a  high  pricOi 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a  cistern  ml^ht  not  permit  a 
considerable  protlt  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  straw,  without  any  diminution  of  the  manure  required 
[ftjr  the  farm,  since  for  light  soils  the  Ikjuid  might  be  used 
lalone,  and  for  stiffer  soils  it  might  be  mixed  into  a  compost 
luith  e^rth,  chalk,  and  any  kind  of  refuse  vegetable  matter 
}  of  IcK^  value  than  straw.     It  was*  an  opinion  expressed  by 
I  cefebratcd  agriculturist*  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
he  considered  the  use  of  straw  in  dung  to  be  merely  as  a 
ipouge  to  hold  the  liquid  animal  matter  in  its  pores  or  tubes. 
*  Mr.  Do  FcUtalwirg,  of  UotWvl^  umi  Uoru>  ia  SwltMrUmd. 


In  fact,  straw  or  old  thatch  merely  rotten 
to  air  and  moisture  is  of  little  or  no  Talue  as  a 
although  it  will  sonieUmes  produce  good  potatoifi,  b^  r«i* 
db^ring  a  i&tiif  ^nil  pervious  and  poroiL^  ;  but,  in  a  hi;kl  tc^ 
a  gallon  of  urine  is  worth  ten  times  its  weight  li  igda 
straw.  This  doctrine  may  appear  strange  to  aifi&e  M^ie^ 
turists,  but  it  will  bear  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  great  use  of  liquid  manure  on  light  soiU  is  toittTcvr- 
nate  tliem  with  soluble  matter,  which,  bem;^  d^ffaiei 
through  their  substance,  supplies  nounsihiiu*nt  tu  Ihenoii 
of  plants,  wherever  they  may  &hoot  out«  It  may  be  tnW 
to  tho  land  at  any  lime  before  the  seed  is  sowiu  aii4  ^oon 
after,  when  tho  blade  springs  up  or  the  soed  begins  to  fana; 
in  short,  whenci'er  tho  plant  requires  fresh  iiouri^ioml  ur 
when  that  which  existed  in  the  soil  ia  dimiiusbed.  Witboat 
liquid  manure,  the  poor  sdicious  sands  of  Flatidcim  «mM 
never  be  cultivated,  much  less  produce*  crop**  wf 
quantity  and  quality  with  those  on  the  best 
quantity  of  farm-yard  dung,  in  a  very  rotten  i 
this  sod  would  require  according  to  the  comnioii  i^skfi 
manuring,  could  never  be  produced  by  all  the  strawbjck 
can  bo  raised  upon  it  in  its  first  state  of  culUi'sliaiL  Bat 
caule  produce  urine«  and  this  produces  roots  fjt  catlk: 
The  great  eOect  of  liquid  manure  has  set  tho  £miien  oti 
finding  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  siinpJe  urim;  sod 
diluted  dung  of  cattle.  Such  substitutes  are  oblaiRed  ly 
mixing  all  kinds  of  refuse  animal  matter  with  vrntefi 
inducing  putrefaction.  The  emptyings  of  priiie 
towns  is  scarcely  a  subetitute ;  for  it  is  the  ^atiMj 
liquid  from  Ihc  stables  in  a  more   con  \  form;  h\ 

the  refuse  of  oil-mills  and  various    m:i  s  when 

luted  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  putnd  mme,  utom  b#> 
come  assimilated  to  it.  This  becomes  a  branch  of  uiAt  ia 
those  countries  where  nothing  will   grow  w  inui^ 

and  is  a  resource  where  an  increasiuy  pop  i  •aotk 

the  cultivation  of  inferior  snils  to  suppU  tut?  ucoiYatqr 
increase  of  food,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  produce  from  thcst 
which  are  naturally  ferule. 

Tlie  increase  of  manure  by  tho  formatioQ  of  oompotU  » 
well  known  in  many  ]iarts  of  Britain,  and  by  their  mesiife  Um 
land  has  in  many  districts  been  rendered  much  noR  |iio- 
ductive.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  eompoiti 
have  been  made,  is  that  of  impregnating  portfonsof  evth 
with  those  parts  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  which,  Jhuii  iraat«f 
management  in  the  common  duaghilts-,  would  have  beet 
dissipated  and  lost  \  and  also  accelerating  or  i«Urdmg  tk 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substaucciby  tb«  ad- 
dition  of  earths,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  eveo  &ui4 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soU  on  w  hich  the  coi 
to  be  used.  All  solid  manure  which  is  to  be  plougi 
the  grouiul  should  contain  certain  parts  air 
water,  which   promote    vegetation;     while  tu 

should  be  in  a  progressive  slate,  so  as  to  afluiv*,  ^  ^u^^*^ 
of  soluble  matter  by  a  gradual  and  ^low  docompositioiL 
Though  we  have  set  forth  the  value  and  ituportancc  uf 
manure,  and  suggest  the  best  mode  of  applying  it,  w 
guard  against  its  beitig  supposed  that  bolid  dua^ 
altogether  superseded  by  liquid.  Liquid  manure 
active  and  immediately  effective,  suun  loses  Us 
whereas  solid  dung,  well  prepared  and  ploughed  iaio thi 
ground,  wdl  last  for  several  crops.  It  is  the  judicious  u«i 
of  both  these  manures,  conjointly,  which  has  the  b^  iMt 
most  permanent  effect.  The  dung  or  compost,  havttlC  bfsi 
plougncd  in  well,  requires  some  time  before  it  can  havt  isj 
direct  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  or  the  noiihib< 
mcnt  of  the  plant.  The  liquid,  on  the  coutrar>*,  acts  frofll 
the  moment  it  is  poured  on  the  surface.  It  is  th«  totiiff 
the  youfig  plant,  which  thrives  upon  it  and  stretches  oalit* 
fibres  through  the  earth,  till  it  reaches  the  duug,  whjck 
having  undergone  that  slow  transmutation  whai  laflni 
humus,  is  now  in  a  proper  state  to  supply  the  mure  TigOfP* 
roots  with  auiricient  nourishment.  It  is  evident  that  tht 
growth  must  be  more  rapid  and  regular,  and  not  s**  hsilt 
to  be  checked  from  want  of  proper  nourishment,  nor  srvtW 
young  roots  in  danger  of  i>erishing  by  being  too  tooo  tt* 
po.^ed  to  the  immediate  contact  of  rank  dung.  Even 
tion  should  therefore  be  made  by  the  industrious  li  ' 
man  to  increase  the  quantity  and  ituprove  the  q; 
every  species  of  manure  both  solid  and  liquid;  a 
careful  experiment  can  alone  be  depended  upon, 
Humphry  Davy,  who  bo  much  enlarged  the  s{>her# 
chemical  science  by  his  discoveries,  hastily  averted  ikf 
the  dung  iVom  the  stables  and  yards  should  b« 
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in  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible,  because  when  it  is  col- 
lected in  a  dunghill  a  great  portion  of  volatile  and  gaseous 
matter  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  But  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  show  whether  the  ammonia  or  hydrogen  which 
escapes  would  have  been  of  any  use  in  the  soil ;  perhaps 
this  exhalation,  instead  of  diminishing  the  value,  or 
even  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  actually  improved  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fermenting  dung  produces  carbonic  acid,  for 
a  man  may  sleep  on  hot  dung  without  much  danger,  which 
^ould  not  be  the  case  if  much  carbonic  acid  were  evolved ; 
the  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  very  first  stage  of  de- 
composition, as  may  be  perceived  in  opening  the  door  of  a 
stable  where  horses  have  been  shut  up  for  some  time ;  but  a 
heap  of  manure  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  its 
first  heat  is  gone  off.  Most  observant  practical  farmers 
have  followed  a  contrary  practice,  and  let  their  dung  be 
tolerably  short  and  rotten  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the 
•oil.  The  Flemings  pour  liquid  manure  on  the  small 
heaps  of  dung  in  the  field,  to  excite  fermentation  before 
they  spread  it  and  plough  it  in  ;  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  the  manure  remain  spread  over  the  soil,  rolling  it  in 
order  to  pulverise  it  some  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  between  these  opposite 
practices,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  until  more  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  process  of  vegetation  and  decompo- 
sition, the  sure  experience  of  the  farmer  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  most  plausible  theories  of  men  of  science, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  numerous  and  accurately 
conducted  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  formation  of  composts  the  principal  objects  are,  to 
regulate  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances,  and 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  manure  by  means  of  less  expen- 
sive materials  than  straw.  For  these  purposes  lime  or  chalk 
is  generally  used :  the  former,  in  its  caustic  state,  to  ac- 
celerate the  decomposition  of  fibrous  matter  ;  the  latter  to 
add  to  the  mass,  and  absorb  any  portion  of  acid,  which  is 
always  produced  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  fermentation. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  it:  we  shall  only  observe  that  the 
)  atiffest  clay  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  composts,  where 
[  better  soil  is  not  at  hand ;  and  for  light  lands,  the  stiffer  the 
clay  the  better,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  manure.  The  most  useful  material,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, is  peat  or  turf.  This  may  be  laid  in  layers  with 
quick-lime  and  earth ;  the  whole  being  well  soaked  with 
liquid  manure.  If  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
[  fern,  broom,  the  tops  of  heath,  or  pond  weeds,  can  be  added, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  richer.  The  lime  and  urine,  acting 
on  the  peaty  matter,  decompose  its  tannin  and  transform  it 
into  humus,  the  woody  fibre  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
mass,  when  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  becomes  a  very 
rich  earth,  which,  being  spread  on  the  land  and  slightly 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in,  greatly  enriches  its  surface.  By 
this  means  many  poor  soils  may  be  improved,  where  the 
cultivation  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  produce  straw. 
Potatoes  grow  readily  in  peaty  soils  which  are  drained 
and  limed ;  and  the  potatoes  when  given  to  cattle  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  dung  and  urine  to  improve  the  laud  without 
much  straw  being  used. 

As  a  substitute  for  urine,  several  mixtures  of  animal  and 
saline  matters  have  been  tried,  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
semble it  in  composition.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
liquid  might  not  be  formed  artificially,  and  if  it  can  be  made 
with  cheap  materials,  which  may  be  obtained  in  abundance 
and  at  less  expense  than  by  keeping  cattle,  it  would  be  a 
very  important  discovery. 

Although  bones  have  been  treated  of  in  a  separate  article 
[Bones],  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  if  some  easy 
means  of  dissolving  their  substance  were  discovered,  they 
might  be  made  of  much  greater  use  than  they  now  are.  At 
present  they  are  put  in  with  the  seed  in  a  broken  state,  and 
as  they  remain  a  long  time  undecomposed  in  the  soil,  their 
effect,  after  the  first  crop,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  unless  a 
very  large  quantity  is  used.  By  mixing  dissolved  bones  in  a 
liquid  state  with  earth,  almost  all  the  component  parts  of 
urine  would  be  there. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  artificial 
liquid  manure  by  Mr.  Kimberley  of  Trotsworth  farm, 
Surrey,  and  we  understand  the  result  will  shortly  be  made 
public  by  subscription. 

The  various  substances  which  are  generally  enumerated, 
as  occasionally  used  for  manure,  are  chiefly  the  refuse  of 
Biauufactures,  oonsijiting  gf  6«rth8»  salts,  and  orgaaic  sub- 


stances.  Soapers*  waste  is  chiefly  lime  with  a  small  portion 
of  alkali.  The  scrapings  of  leather,  horn,  bones,  an(l  the 
refuse  of  the  shambles,  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and 
rags  made  of  these,  may  be  all  classed  together.  They  must 
be  distinguished  as  acting  in  a  two-fold  manner  ;  they  ab- 
sorb and  retain  moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
nourishment  by  their  gradual  decomposition.  Hence  4he 
great  effect  produced  by  them  on  certain  plants,  such  as 
hops,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  effect  is  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  dry  porous  soils. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  animal  and  vegetable 
manures  produce  their  effect  by  giving  nourishment  to 
plants  out  of  their  own  substance.  This  is  no  doubt  true ; 
but  it  appears  also  that  they  have  a  power  of  absorption,  by 
which  they  attract  not  only  moisture  but  also  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  probably  hydrogen  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  water.  Thus  the  elements  are  at  liberty  to 
form  new  combinations,  which  are  assisted  by  the  vital  action 
of  the  roots.  This  throws  no  great  light  on  the  subject,  but  it 
may  be  kept  in  mind,  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  the  result  or  imperfect  experiments,  and  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  applying  the  general  principles  of 
chemistry  to  the  composition  and  use  of  manures  without 
carefully  attending  to  all  the  circumstances  and  watching 
all  the  appearances.  We  would  recommend  to  all  practical 
farmers  to  note  down  every  particular  in  the  formation  and 
application  of  the  manures  wnich  they  employ,  and  also  their 
apparent  effect.  It  will  require  some  years  to  enable  a  man 
to  draw  just  conclusions,  but  the  data  will  thus  be  esta- 
blished, and  more  will  be  discovered  by  such  a  course  than 
by  all  the  experiments  which  can  be  made  on  a  small  scale. 

There  is  one  substance  which  has  been  highly  extolled  as 
a  manure,  but  which  is  scarcely  known  by  name  in  English 
agriculture.  This  is  called  urate,  being  a  compound  of 
urine  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  and 
burnt  gypsum  with  urine,  and  forming  a  hard  compound, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris  caused  some  experiments  to  bo 
made  with  this  manure  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
those  which  are  known  to  be  most  effective,  such  as  dried 
nightsoil,  pigeons'  dung,  &c.  The  result  was  in  favour  of 
the  urate  for  the  duration  of  its  effect  on  lucern  in  a  light 
soil,  where  the  portion  manured  with  the  urate  produced 
the  greatest  return  at  the  third  and  fourth  cuttings,  when 
the  nightsoil  and  pigeons'  dung  had  lost  a  portion  of  their 
effect.  It  requires  a  moist  season  to  act  powerfully.  When 
mixed  with  dried  nightsoil  its  effect  on  various  crops  was 
very  great.  But  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  urate  chiefly,  or  to  the  dried  nightsoil. 
Its  effect  on  potatoes  was  superior  to  that  of  the  dried  night- 
soil. It  might  be  worth  while  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
which  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Dictionnaire  d* Agricul- 
ture Pratique,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1 828.  If  it  should  Ornish 
a  substitute  for  bones,  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  it  could 
be  obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  from  large 
towns. 

The  ashes  of  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  burnt 
in  the  open  air  contain  a  great  portion  of  potass,  with  some 
fine  earths.  They  are  consequently  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating vegetation  on  lands  which  contain  a  good  portion  of 
humus.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  young 
clovers  and  gi-asses ;  and  wherever  there  is  an  appearance  of 
sourness  in  the  grass  wood-ashes  are  of  great  use.  Jt  is 
however  seldom  that  wood-ashes  are  used  as  manure  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkali  has  been  extracted ;  but  when 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  pared  off  and  the  dry  sods  are 
burnt,  the  ashes  which  result  from  this  operation  are  very 
effective  in  producing  a  good  crop  without  any  other 
manure.  [Paring  and  Burning.]  The  refuse  ashes 
from  bleachers'  and  soap-boilers'  premises  have  still  some 
portion  of  alkali  in  them,  and  as  they  contain  lime 
and  other  earths  in  a  very  divided  state,  their  effect 
on  the  soil  is  very  perceptible.  Sea-salt  has  been  ex- 
tolled and  decried  at  different  times,  owing  probably  to  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  tried.  In 
a  very  small  qiiantity  sea-salt  may  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  soil.  Urine  contains  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  in  the 
formation  of  composts  sea-water  has  been  found  to  hasten 
the  putrefaction  or  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  which 
they  contained,  probably  by  absorbing  moisture,  which  is 
essential  to  putrefaction.  Quick-lime  slaked  with  sea- 
water  and  mixed  with  sand  forms  a  mortar  which  attracts 
moisturs  so  strongly  that  walls  built  with  it  are  scarcely 
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ever  diy.    Tbi«  suggests  a  mode  of  supplying  the  soil  with 
'  ^Doisture^  and  maj  account  for  theoflTect  of  salt  in  particular 

The  experiments  which  have  hitlierto  been  made  on  arti- 
Bcial  mnnurcs  have  not  btien  sutficienlly  varied  to  lead  to 
fanv  very  nccurato  conelusions  u^  to  their  comparalivi:  merits, 
[and  Iho  results  have  not  been  stjited  wiih  ihu  minuteness 
t  which  would  make  them  a  foundation  for  practi€^ll  rules, 
[iliere  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the  cheraiiii  and  the  scientific 
I  agriculturist,  and  many  important  di^scoveries  no  doubt 
pould  be  the  result  of  patient  and  nccumto  investigation. 

MANURING,  in  horticulture,  re<iuires  to  be  considered 

in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  that  process  as  applied 

J  to  a^rricultural  purposes.    This  is  neceijiary  because  of  Ihe 

I  "Vanely  oF  plants,  possessing  different  constitutional  habits^ 

Ito  which  Iho  (gardener  is  required  to  turn  his  attention^  and 

{also  because  ef  ihe  different  results  which  are  expected  in 

fliorliculturo  and   agriculture.      In   preparing   the  presetit 

f  trliclo  tlie  writer  hns  confined  himself  to  simple  practical 

hvt%  and  has  adverted  only  occisionally  to  chemical  ex* 

I  planutions.     In  ihe  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  that 

brani'h  of  inquiry,   improved  as  it  is    since  the   lime    of 

Davy,  opinions  are  still  too  vague  and  unhcltled  to  afford 

(the   cultivator  a  satisfactory  solution  of  Ihe  physical  pro- 

pilems  suggested  by  the  commonest  facts  in  the  art  of  ma- 

I  Durmg- 

'  The  gardener  is  called  upon  to  cultivate  species  from  al- 
IliaoRt  every  kind  of  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  globe*  inter- 
I  imediale  Wlween  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  and  the 
Unost  fertile  alluvial  land  continually  enriched  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
I  that  tonsideralile  caution  is  requisite  in  applying  manure  and 
[  in  determining  the  quantity  or  quality  suited  to  the  lespcc* 
I  tive  cunstitutions  of  the  various  i»ubiects  which  the  horti- 
i  culturist  takes  under  his  care.  Tluis  althuu;;h  many  plants 
I  can  scarcely  receive  too  much  manure,  others*  such  as  the 
\  resinous  trees,  are  actually  killed  by  it. 

The  kind  of  manure  chieffy  used,  and  frefiueutly  the  only 
j  "kind  procurable  by  the  gardener,  is  ilmt  derived  from  the 
I  Jkrrayard ;  consisting  chietly  of  the  dung  of  horses  or  vt 
fhorned-cattle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  litter.  Formerly  it 
rwa«  very  genemlly  Ihe  cuslom  to  lake  advantage  of  the  heal 
fiesulting  from  the  fermentation  of  such  dung  in  hot-hed 
I  forcing,  and  there  are  still  some  objects  for  which  this 
'kind  is  found  prefemble  [Hot- Bed];  but  since  the  hot- 
i  Tffater  system  of  heating  has  received  so  many  improvements, 
I  the  continued  fermentation  and  consequent  degree  of  de- 
composition  which  dung  undergoes  in  hot- beds  i^  rendered 
\a  less  important  means  of  obtsuning  artificial  warmth,  and 
conse<|uently  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  inquire 
["whether  manure  is  most  beneficially  applied  in  a  slate  of 
decomposition,  as  some  have  advocated,  or  in  a  state  as 
[  jecent  as  possible,  no  fermt;nlation  being  permitted  previous 
I  to  its  deposition  in  the  soil* 

It  is  said  that  rotten  dung  contains  more  htwiitit  weight 
for  weight,  Ihan  fresh  dung.  But  Ihe  experiment,  in  order 
[  to  be  just,  would  require  to  be  tried  with  two  equal  quanti- 
^ties  of  fresh  dun^j,  one  of  them  being  anal)  zed  at  the  Inne, 
'  and  the  olber  after  being  subjected  to  the  rerjuisiie  degree 
of  de^oiu  posit  ion  ;  for  the  latter  process  will  of  course  occa- 
fiiou  a  diminution  of  weight,  winch  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  the  ferlilising  power  of  manure  can  be  proved 
to  he  in  proporiion  to  the  quantity  of  humin  which  it  con- 
tains, and  if  the  quantity  of  this  he  as  great  as  m  the  more 
bulky  form  of  unrottcn  dung,  the  concenlrated  stale  would 
certainly  bo  jireferahle,  in  point  of  economy,  on  account  of 
Ibe  saving  in  labour  and  carriage;  but  in  the  present  stale 
of  knowledge  this  cannot  he  nsseitetl,  and  unld  theories 
become  reconciled  with  each  other»  and  with  experience,  the 
latter  must  form  the  only  safe  guule  in  practice* 

If  dung  contains  a  large  proportion  ofhtter,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  latter  be  in  a  dry  slate,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
subject  it  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  moderate  degreo  of  fer- 
mentation, assisted  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture, 
in  order  that  Ihe  fibre  of  the  straw  may  he  reduced  into  a 
btate  permeable  by  the  spongioles  of  plants,  and  either  be^ 
eome  sufficiently  dissolved  for  affording  nouri^jhrnenl  itself, 
or  serve  in  the  first  instance  as  an  absorbent  reservoir  for 
substances  ofstill  greater  solubility.  Where  such  preparation 
has  not  been  attendetl  to,  litter  has  been  frc<|ucntly  observed, 
when  turne«l  out  of  the  ground  after  a  dry  summer,  to  be 
Btill  in  a  dry  rau^ty  state,  having  evidently  been  of  little 
benefit  to  the  crop;  and  m  the  case  of  many  planl^i  which 
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pe<juirc  much  manure,  litter  ia  this  itate  votild  ictL 
prove  very  injurious*     But  if  the  dung  bti  what  is  Ic: 
short,  containing  little  sti-aw,  and  that  well  4»aiunit<?] 
the  liquid  proceeds  of  the  stalls,  it  may  Im}  dug   i 
fermentation  for  most  kitchengardtm  crops,  pr* 
well  divided  and  properly  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
trenching  in.      This  is  necessary  in   all   cases, 
especially  so  when  tire  manure  is  applied  frc  '- 
is  often  induced  by  the  roots  entering  in!*- 
tuted  of  particular  substances  which  either  '. — .,,.  ...  ».  ^., 
events,  loo  powerfully  predominate  over  the  projiei'  QuInUTe 
sohitions. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  wet  tiid  ftiff 
nature,  then  long  unroitod  dung  is  most  proper,  becauie  hi 
straws  furtu  so  nrany  minute  drains  which,  to  speak  t«cltn^ 
cally,  keep  the  ground  open;  and  m  such  ftoQs»  by  meftos  of 
littery  manure  :uul  drilling,  a  crop  of  potatoes,  for  exjuople. 
can  be  raised  very  superior  in  quantity  and  quahtT  Co  ilial 
obtained  from  the  application  of  rotten  dung.  In  um  ctm 
the  previous  reduction  of  the  fibre  of  the  straw  is  pot  f«* 
quisite;  for  the  niokture  of  such  soils  m  sutficieot  to  d!kt 
this  by  degrees,  and  whilst  Ihe  process  of  growth  a  goinf 
on,  l*he  authority  of  Miller  may  l>e  adduced  on  tlui  *wV 
jecl ;  in  his  •  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  he  observe*..  •  la  vaj 
cold  moist  land,  I  have  frequently  seen  new  horse-dans 
buried  as  it  came  from  the  stables,  and  always  obfter\M 
that  the  crops  have  succeeded  belter  than  wliere  cbo  grouod 
was  dressed  with  very  rotten  dung.' 

On  the  other  hand,  dung  that  has  been  moderal«V 
men  ted,  and  frequently  turned  oi'er,  so  as  to  be 
With  a  spade,  is  the  most  proper  for  such  Ireei  as 
manure,  or  for  slow-growitig  crops,  where  the  rooU  hive  to 
remain  for  years  in  contact  with  it.  If  the  heat  aritiflf  frao 
fermentation  do  not  exceed  100*"  Fahr.,  Sir  Humphry  Dk«y 
considers  that  but  little  loss  will  arise  frotn  tlie  px^wim 
With  regard  to  trees  and  many  perennial  plants,  oo  taotQ  ia- 
jury  would  be  incurred  by  using  fresh  dung  insl«ad  of 
rotten^  fyr  the  first  seasoir,  or  rather  whilst  vegctatiufk  (wt 
tinned  active;  but  after  the  roots  become  nearly  donftaat» 
canker  or  disease  of  some  sort  is  apt  to  ensue.  The  mA» 
may  have  grown  luxuriantly  during  the  summer;  bulvbeo 
I  buy  are  aiTcsted  by  the  approach  of  w  inter,  decompoiUWB 
will  still  be  going  on  amongst  the  materials  on  which  tbcj 
feed,  and  lht.-so  materials  may  perhaps  be  cbemici^ 
changed,  at  all  events  vHjated  tor  the  purpose  vf  nounsb- 
ment,  before  the  roots  are  again  called  to  oction« 

These  remarks  relate  chietly  to  the  description  of  mtrmiv 
which  is  most  generally  used.  Other  subdlaocoswhicb  »re 
or  may  be  successfully  applied  to  promote  ihi* 
vegetation  are  exceedingly  numerous;  and 
would  be  impossible  to  particularise  them,  Ihey  may  nevrr. 
theless  be  made  sulficiently  known  by  stating  thai  tky 
consist  ot^— 

1.  All  animal  substances  without  exception. 

2.  The  excrementitious  secretions  of  all  ani 

3.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  substances,  in  one  iCiC*  or 
another. 

4.  A  few  minenJ  substanoeSp  of  which  ane  of  thi  iro* 
eipal  is  liine. 

Animal  substances  are  very  powerful  manures,  ud  f»- 
quire  to  be  attenualcil  or  ddtited  before  plants  can  dtf^ 
nourishment  from  them,  or  in  fact  befure  either  rOQH  « 
tops  can  be  safely  brought  within  their  contact.  If  tbt 
roots  of  a  plant  be  wholly  immersed  in  oil  or  in  blood,  tfait 
plant  will  be  destroyed.  Blood  is  one  of  thoBO  liiqttidais- 
nures  which  is  occasionally  supplied  to  plant  itt^J  i» 

to  render  bulky  manure  iimpplicable;  but  it  ,00' 

tionably  be  copiously  diluted  with  water.  <  «  i ,  i  :  ujutss, 
such  as  blubber  for  instance,  which  will  tjui  dil  ,ic  «tfk 
water^  must  he  divided  by  earthy  matter  or  uliitr  «V 
stances,  by  which  means  a  large  surface  will  be  expotaito 
atmospheric  agency.  Oil  is  impervious  to  air  ana  vakt; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  suUstanflil 
impervious  to  these  elements  are  unfit  for  the  purpuN  of 
vegetable  nourishment,  and  must  therefore  bo  subjocted  t» 
some  mode  of  decomposition  in  order  to  render  thtfm  sviil- 
able.  Supposing  a  mass  of  oily  substance  equal  to  ow 
cubic  foot  were  isolated,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  oxygw 
of  the  air  (by  which  soluble  matter  in  J^ueh  substances  te- 
cording  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  produced)  is  S€4  H|ttin 
inehes.  If  liowcvei  this  mass  be  R*panited  by  any  nib* 
stance  sufliciontly  porous  to  aduiit  air,  such  as  eam,  tt* 
air  wdL  pervade  every  interstice,  and  the  requiaita 
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position  will  be  rapidly  brought  about.  Bones  are  another 
form  of  animal  matter  much  employed,  and  of  considerable 
energy,  especially  in  calcareous  soils,  provided  they  are 
reduced  into  small  fragments  and  fermented  before  being 
used.  Gardeners  often  use  them  in  that  state  for  forcing 
strawberries,  and,  reduced  to  dust,  as  a  top-dressing  for 
lawns. 

The  liquid  ]]ortions  of  excrementitious  manure  likewise 
require  cither  to  be  diluted  with  water  or  to  receive  an  ad- 
mixture of  soil  before  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  plants.  In  the  case  of  trees  with  roots  lying  deep 
in  the  ground,  such  dilution  is  not  always  necessary ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  adherence  to  the  rule  is  advisable. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  recommends  covering  dead  animals 
with  five  or  six  times  their  bulk  of  soil  mixed  with  one 
part  of  lime.  This,  when  mixed,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
still  form  a  very  strong  manure,  and  for  some  plants  much 
too  strong ;  but  for  such  as  the  vine  it  will  form  a  valuable 
compost,  particularly  if  broken  bones  are  mixed  with  it. 

Manures  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  require 
little  preparation  if  they  consist  of  such  plants  as  are 
chieQy  parenchymatous,  such  as  the  brassica  tribe ;  their 
substance  is  easily  soluble,  and  they  may  therefore  be  turned 
fresh  into  the  soil.  The  period  of  their  growth  when 
this  is  most  beneficially  performed  is  before  thev  run  to 
ieed.  Weeds  may  even  be  used  with  great  aavantage, 
if  properly  prepared;  but  bad  consequences  may  result 
from  their  seeds  rendering  the  ground  foul,  and  thus 
occasioning  much  expenditure  of  labour  to  extirpate  them 
again.  Seeds,  it  is  well  known,  will  not  germinate  without 
air ;  but  with  this,  and  sufficient  heat  and  moisture,  nothing 
can  prevent  them  from  germinating.  Therefore  if  weeds 
be  thrown  into  a  heap  and  turned,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
fermentation  is  encouraged  till  the  heat  is  fully  equal  to 
that  which  would  natumlly  cause  the  germination  of  the 
seeds,  taking  care  that  the  outside  be  turned  into  the 
centre,  no  danger  will  arise  from  using  such  manure  after 
the  process  has  been  continued  sufficiently  long  for  the 
germination  of  the  slowest  vegetating  seeds  which  the  heap 
may  contain,  because  under  these  circumstances  the  young 
plants  will  be  continually  perishing  as  the  heap  is  turned 
over  from  week  to  week.  There  are  many  aquatic  plants 
that  will  not  grow  on  dry  ground,  and  a  preparation  similar 
to  the  above  is  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their 
seeds  before  their  application  to  dry  ground,  which  is  not,  as 
it  were,  their  proper  element. 

Yeast  is  a  most  powerful  vegetable  manure,  especially  if 
employed  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
diluted* with  water  till  it  appears  of  the  colour  of  very 
small  beer.  Applied  in  that  state,  it  bas  extraordinary 
power  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  annual  crops  of  all 
kinds;  but  its  efiects  are  by  no  means  permanent;  for 
lawns  however  it  is  a  restorative  manure  of  great  value. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  malt-dust. 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  mere  woody 
fibre  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable  substance  that  abso- 
lutely requires  fermentation  to  render  it  nutritive  to  plants; 
and  he  instances  tanners'  spent  bark  as  a  substance  very 
absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  not  penetrable  by 
the  roots  of  plants ;  or  it  might  rather  have  been  said,  not 
capable  of  affording  nourishment,  from  the  predominance  of 
some  noxious  principle,  which  requires  to  be  decomposed ;  for 
when  this  principle  is  broken  down  by  fermentation,  plants, 
as  may  be  observed  in  bark-beds,  jsoot  very  readily  m  tan. 
This  deleterious  principle  is  the  tannin  which  bark  con- 
tains, and  the  reason  of  its  noxious  efiects  upon  plants  is 
that  it  precipitates  the  azotized  matter  in  which  roots 
abound,  and  the  presence  of  which,  in  an  organisable  state, 
is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  roots.  (Fayen,  in  Ann, 
Sc,  new  series,  iii.  18.)  Inert  peaty  matter  is  a  substance  of 
the  same  kind,  and  will  remain  for  years  exposed  to  air  and 
water  without  undergoing  change.  When  peat  becomes 
inert,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  grow  any  sort  of  plant  in  it; 
but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  drained  of  stagnant 
mosture  and  mixed  with  lime  and  dung,  it  will  become  very 
fertile  for  most  crops.  It  often  happens  that  peat  or  bog- 
mould,  frequentlj^  procured  at  a  great  expense  for  American 
plants,  becomes  inert;  in  such  cases,  a  good  result  would 
be  obtained  by  turning  out  the  peat  and  mixing  it  up  in  a 
heap  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  or  fre^  litter  sufficient  to 
promote  a  moderate  degree  of  fermentation ;  then,  as  in  tl^ 
case  of  tan,  it  will  afford  nourtihment»  and  w}\  from  a 
state  of  uselessnessy  become  yaluable. 


Of  mineral  manures,  lime  is  the  most  useful.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  soils  that  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
soluble  vegetable  matter ;  but  it  produces  excellent  efiects 
in  such  as  abound  in  inert  vegetable  fibre.  Gypsum,  which 
is  found  in  the  ashes  of  grasses,  proves  a  manure  for  lawns. 

Common  salt  is  sometimes  employed  in  minute  portions ; 
especially  in  combination  with  vegetable  matter,  in  the  in- 
stance of  sea- weeds,  in  which  case  it  is  found  of  good  quality 
for  fruit-trees  and  kitchen -garden  crops ;  but  vegetable  life 
is  certainly  destroyed  by  it,  if  applied  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Exceptions  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  marine 
plants;  the  Samphire  (Crithmum  maritimum),  for  example, 
requires  it  when  cultivated  in  inland  districU ;  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  great  salt 
plains  of  Asia.  Wood-ashes,  which  consist  principally  of 
vegetable  alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid,  are  a  good  manure, 
but  of  short  duration,  and  they  leave  peaty  soil  in  a  worse 
state  than  before  their  application.  The  burning  of  such 
soil  cannot  therefore  be  too  much  reprehended,  although 
stron^^ly  advocated  by  some  who  have  been  led  away  by  the 
immediate  result  of  one  or  two  enormous  crops.  The  appli- 
cation of  dung  and  lime,  of  composts  of  clay,  marl,  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  &c.,  would  rendy  peat  permanently  fertile, 
more  especially  so  when  draining  is  judiciously  attended  to. 

There  is  no  considerable  nuniber  of  plants  to  which  ma- 
nure is  prejudiciaL  Coniferous  soecies  of  all  kinds  aro 
affected  most  injuriously  by  it,  ana  it  requires  to  be  given 
very  sparingly  to  all  trees  which  yield  gum  in  their  bark, 
especially  stone-Aruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  To  many  however  it  appears  to  be  useless; 
orchidaceous  plants  for  instance,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  cultivate  so  extensively,  seem  insensible  to  its  applica- 
tion in  any  form  yet  thought  of;  and  American  plants  in 
general  scarcely  reauire  it,  unless  the  peat  in  which  they 
are  grown  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  manure. 

AlANUSCRIPTS.      [PALiEOGRAPHY.] 

MANU'ZIO,  ALDO,  born  in  1447,  at  Bassiano  in  the 
Papal  State,  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Ferrara.  He  became 
intimate  with  Pico,  count  of  Mirandola,  and  with  Alberto 
Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  with  whose  assistance  he  established  a 
printing-press  at  Venice.  The  art  of  printing  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Germany  by  two  Benedictine 
monks,  called  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  who  printed  the 
works  of  Lactantius  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  in  1465. 
This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy.  In  1469  two  other 
Germans  from  Speyer  established  printing-presses  at  Ve- 
nice, and  soon  after  the  art  spread  rapidly  through  Italy. 
The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Milan,  and  the  first 
Hebrew  tvpes  were  used  at  Soncino  near  Cremona.  Ni- 
cholas Jeunson,  a  Frenchman,  established  a  printing-press 
at  Venice  in  1471,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  its  types.  But  Aldo  Manuzio  surpassed  all  other  printers 
of  his  time  in  the  correctness  of  his  books.  Being  a  man  of 
learning  as  well  as  a  printer,  and  having  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  his  profession,  he  procured  the  most  correct  MSS. 
firom  distant  countries,  and  he  established  an  academy  in 
his  house,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  publications.  Bembo  and  Navagero 
were  among  the  members  of  that  society.  The  first  publi- 
cations of  Aldo  appeared  about  1490:  the  first  with  a  date 
in  1494.  In  this  year  he  published  the  poem  of '  Hero  and 
Leander'  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  shortly  after  the  Gram- 
mar of  Lascaris,  and  that  of  Graza,  with  Theocritus,  and 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  type, 
which  was  light  and  resembled  writing,  called  by  the 
Italians  *  oorsivi,*  and  known  to  other  nations  by  the  name 
of 'Italic*  In  this  type  he  printed  the  Latin  classics.  A 
list  of  the  Aldine  editions  was  pubhshed  at  Padua  in  1790 : 
*  Serie  delle  edizioni  Aldine  per  ordine  alfabetico  e  crono- 
logico ;'  and  a  still  more  complete  catalogue  has  been  since 
published  at  Paris  by  Renouard :  '  Annales  de  llmprimerie 
des  Aides,  ou  Histoire  des  trois  Manuces  et  de  leurs  editions,' 
2  vols.  12mo.,  1803;  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols., 
was  published  in  1825,  and  a  third,  much  improved,  in  one 
vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1834.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  books  of 
Aldus  are  less  correct  than  his  Latin  and  Italian  prints: 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  Greek  books  are  often 
printed  from  a  single  MS.,  and  that  an  imperfect  one;  a 
circumstance  however  that  renders  some  of  his  Greek  books 
very  valuable  at  present,  as  being  tolerably  faithful  tran- 
scripts of  MSS.  either  now  lost  or  not  always  accessible. 
These  editions,  especially  when  upon  large  paper*  have  often 
sold  in  modem  times  for  considerable  warn. 
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Aldo  complains  in  several  of  hispTefftcos  of  tlio  difficullies 
whiuli  he  expericnce<!,  and  Ibe  intense  labour  which  he  hut! 
to  untkrtco  in  his  profession,  to  which  he  dcvattnl  iiis  wliule 
life.  He  died  at  Venice  in  15J5,  with  the  well-merited  re- 
putalion  of  being  not  only  an  accurate  prinlor,  but  a  pood 
scholar.  He  was  llie  author  of  a  Latin  and  Greek  Grain- 
mur,  a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
ami  several  other  works.  His  son  Paolo  Manuzio  succeeded 
him  in  the  direction  of  his  printing  establishnient.  Paolo 
was  a  man  of  learning,  an  author,  and  a  critic.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are;  1,  *  Antiquitatum  Rotnanarum  liber  de 
Legibus/  foL  1569  ;  2,  *  Da  Coraiiiis  Roiuanorum '/  3,  De 
Senatu  Romano;*  4,  *  De  Civitate  Romana;'  besides  notes 
and  coinnientaries  on  Ciccro*3  Epistles  and  Orations. 

MAP  (Latin,  wwrppo,  a  na|>kjn;  French,  fmppemonde, 
a  map  of  the  world). 

A  map  is  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  on  a  plane.  The  name  however  is 
commonly  applied  to  those  plane  drawings  which  represent 
the  form,  extent,  prfsition,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
various  couu  tries  of  the  earth. 

Maps  or  dtlineations  resembling  them  wc  may  reasouably 
conclude  were  coeval  with  the  earliest  geographic  knowledge, 
for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  knowledge  to  exist  in  a 
imtion  at  all  without  being  accompanied  by  some  attempts 
at  illustrations,  however  rude  and  defective,  by  means  of 
linear  repreHontations  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is  not  possible 
indeed  to  fix  the  time  of  these  first  attempts  to  construct 
maps,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  altogctber  ignomnt  of  the  art;  fijr  we 
find  Joshua  commanding  his  selected  men  in  the  following 
terms:  *  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven 
part$,  and  bring  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  cast 
lots  for  you  here  before  llie  Lord  our  God/  {Joxh,^  xviii.  6.) 
Til  is  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  was  most  probably  derived 
from  the  Egypti:ins,  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  the  Houieric  poems,  comprehended 
only  a  small  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  there  ia 
not  tbesligbtest  allusion  in  them  to  any  mode  of  delineating 
or  representing  the  surface  of  a  country.  In  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera*  and  even  earlter, 
we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  widely  diffused  bycolo- 
Tiization,  which,  combined  with  their  spirit  for  commercial 
enterprise,  must  have  greatly  extended  their  geographical 
knowledge.  In  their  maritime  adventures  they  aie  said  to 
have  been  assisted  by  tbe  nautical  maps  of  the  Phcenicians; 
but  however  this  may  be,  we  have  no  account  of  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  maps  before  those  of  .^naximander  the 
Milesian,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a 
map  of  the  world.  There  is  a  piLssawe  in  Herodotus  (iii.  136) 
which  may  perhaps  indicate  sotnelhing  like  an  attempt  at 
maj^iping  a  coast.  Certain  Persians,  beinj^  commissioned  by 
Darius  L,  sailed  from  Sidon  in  Phoenicia  to  the  coasts  of 
Hellas,  which  they  examined  and  *  registered,*  or  *  reeorded ' 
(airtypaipovTQ)^  till  they  arrived  as  far  as  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
The  map  of  Aristagoras  of  Mdetus  is  also  deserving  our 
especial  altention,  from  its  beiuE;  so  parlicularly  described  by 
Herodotus  (v.),  and  from  its  likewise  being  among  I  he  first 
maps  on  record,  at  least  in  Greece.  Aristagoras,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  on  the  oeeasion  of  soli- 
citing  his  assistance  against  the  Persians,  is  described  as 
appearing  before  Cleomenes  *  wilh  a  tablet  of  copper  in  his 
hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every  known  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers.'  Notwithstanding 
the  imposing  character  of  this  description,  some  have 
thought  that  we  should  not  receive  it  too  literally;  and  that 
this  map  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary  of 
the  country  between  Sardis  and  Su&a.  Itinemry  maps  of 
the  places  of  encampment  were  almost  indispensable  to  the 
commanders  of  armies;  Diognetus  and  Beton  are  mentioned 
(Pliny,  Nat,  Hisi.^  vi.  1 7)  as  the  surveyors  of  the  marches  of 
Alexander,  who  was  very  careful  in  examining  the  measures 
of  his  surveyors,  and  in  obtaining  his  descriptions  from  the 
most  skilful  nersons.  The  science  of  geography  made  rapid 
advances  under  Eratoathenes  [Eratosthenes;  Geogra.* 
Phy],  who  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  geography  to  a 
regular  system,  and  of  founding  it  upon  solTd  principles.  He 
introduced  into  his  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  whiuh 
lie  accomphshed  by  tracing  a  line  over  certain  places  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same  length.  This 
parallel  extended  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  passing  through  the  island  of  Rhodes  ;  and 
from  itficentrat  position  with  respect  to  the  principal  antient 


nations,  it  becstme  a  standard  of  reference  in  t^  iDftt»  of 
this  period.  Succeeding  jreogmphers  made  many  tttuia|rli 
to  determine  the  longiluJe  of  places  by  iDeasuremenli  gf 
this  line^  but  wilh  no  great  success.  Erntosthene*,  '  '~ 
dition  to  the  parallel  above  mentioned  and  other 
undertook  to  draw  a  meridian  from  Meroe  through 
to  Alexandria  (Strabo,  iL  114),  and  also  to  delerminf 
earth's  circumference  by  the  actual  tneasiuement  «<  t 
portion  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  Tliesc  discoveries  and 
improvements  very  materially  afl'ectcd  the  dimeosjoiu  oif  ili 
the  antient  maps;  and  from  this  titne  the  conneciioa 
between  astronomy  and  geography  was  so  far  eslabhshed  u 
to  ensure  an  advantage  to  the  latter  by  every  ftdranoe  of 
the  former.  This  was  eminenlly  the  C4ise  in  the  disoorerics 
of  Hip  parch  us,  who  fixed  the  construction  of  maps  on  t 
mathematical  basis,  and  enabled  the  geographer  to  lay  do«ii 
hi^  latitudes  and  longitudes  upon  certain  principlec. 

To  Slmbo  we  are  chiefiy  indebted  for  our  iCklnnnatioD 
respecting  the  state  of  geography  in  the  Augtistatn  tgfc  Bit 
the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  knowii  lo  this  vrtlerdQci 
not  very  much  exceed  that  which  was  known  to  Hemdotiis     J 
four  centuries  earlier.     His  map  of  the  world  exhibrt*  loOlB     I 
remarkable  errors.  He  supposed  the  Pyrenees  to  run  ncfftli     l 
and  south;  cuts  off  the  projecting  province  of  Brittany  from 
France,  places  Ireland  not  to  the  west  but  i  •  '1-^-  ncitth 
of  Britain,  and  makes  the  Caspian  com  run  i  tb« 

northern  ocean  thougli  Herodotus  had  accui       _  iibed 

it  as  a  l»ke. 

The  Roman  Itineraries  show  that  their  snireytwere  made 
with  considerable  care,  although  there  are  no  tr&cea  of  m** 
thematical  geography  in  tliose  which  haire  been  hmdid 
down  to  us,  the  chief  object  in  view  being  the  clear  dirvetion 
of  tho  march  of  their  armies.  All  the  proiriocei  ttf  ibe 
Roman  empire  had  been  surveyed  when  Ptolemy  competed 
his  system  of  geography,  which  has  happily  been  prwer^ 
to  us.  It  i^  not  so  much  to  his  more  perfect  acq^iainlaoee 
wilh  the  earth  that  Ptolemy  owes  his  reputation  as  t  geo- 
grapher* as  to  his  giving  solidity  and  unity  to  the  teienct 
1  by  fixing  its  unconnected  details  on  a  mathematie&i  bm 
and  carrying  into  full  practice  and  to  greater  perfeedan 
the  system  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Hippurcliu^, 
whose  invention  had  been  much  neglected  for  upv^tdsd 
250  years. 

Ptolemy  derived  his  information  respecting  the  disttiMW 
of  places  chiefly  from  itineraiy  measurements  which  usuiUj 
exceeded  the  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  tfcat 
his  map  of  the  world  should  exhibit  enormous  errun;  la 
addition  to  which  consideration  it  cannot  be  supposed  tbtl 
he  possessed  real  astronomical  observations  sufiicieDlto  4t- 
terraiue  all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  he  batgivni- 
It  was  not  possible  therefore  that  he  should  have  been  tnt 
from  great  mistakes,  more  especially  in  places  beyoikd  the 
Roman  empire. 

8ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  errors  in  his  msp  ftiwi 
the  circumstance  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  beiof  re* 
p  resell  led  by  him  nearly  as  a  straight  line,  the  gul^i/f  th* 
Great  and  Lesser  Syrtis  almost  totally  disappeanng,  »ad 
the  Mediterranean  being  extended  twenty  degrees  berond 
its  actual  limits,  which  gross  inaccuracy  was  C4>ntinued  >d 
our  maps  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
also  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  46^  to  the  ea&tvinl  of 
its  true  position. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  maps  found  in  tbeMSS. 
of  Ptolemy  arc  really  copies  of,  or  derived  from*  ij(h^!^ 
maps  constructed  by  him  or  under   his  care.     [Ag4T»0" 

Some  curious  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  iUittCl** 
tive  of  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  middle  agtt»}e( 
maps  do  not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  even  iheit 
The  maps  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  generally  claiscd 
follows:^  1st,  those   in  which  the  notions  of  the  anncnl 
were   adhered   to ;  2nd,  those  which  exhibited  new  di 
veries  or  countries  popularly  believed  to  exist.     Msuy  mafif 
of  the  first  class  are  extant  in  which  the  old  wgiid  # 
represented  as  one  great  inland,  Africa  termtnaltng  to  tin 
north  of  the  equator.     Among  maps  of  the  second  class  an 
those  which  seem  to  show  some  important  disooveriet  ta 
the  west  of  Europe  and  of  Africa  in  the  twelfth  aad  thi^ 
teenth  centuries. 

The  geography  of  the  Arabians  is  but  imperfectly  taiowa. 
Tlieir  most  eminent  geographer  Edrisi  or  Kldrisi,  wbo  Uf(4 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  divided  the  worti 
into  seven  climates  from  the  equator  northward^  and 
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climato  was  again  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  in- 
convenience of  which  arrangement  is  very  obvious. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  as- 
tronomers undertook  to  observe  eclipses  of  the  moon  with  a 
view  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  longitude  of  places. 
These  observations  however  were  so  discordant  as  to  lead  to 
no  satisfactory  result.  Galileo,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  introduced  a  more  cer- 
tain method,  which  was  rendered  available  by  means  of  the 
simultaneous  observations  of  Picard  and  Cassini  at  the  ob- 
servatories of  Uraniburg  and  Paris. 

Picard  and  De  Lahire  were  then  immediately  employed 
in  correcting  the  map  of  France,  and  from  this  period  our 
maps  have  rapidly  improved.  Tbe  ereat  perfection  to  which 
timekeepers  have  been  brought,  ana  the  obvious  application 
of  these  machines  to  the  determination  of  the  longitude,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  their  accuracy.  But  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  state  of  our  astronomical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  and  the  science  and  skill  displayed  in  our  great 
national  and  other  surveys,  we  may,  with  Dr.  Blair,  regard 
maps  as  works  in  progress— always  unfinished,  and  still 
Waiting  the  corrections  to  be  supplied  by  the  science  and 
enterprise  of  succeeding  ages. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  map-making, 
we  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  their  application  and 
construction. 

On  tlie  Nature  and  Construction  qf  Maps, — Maps,  being 
plane  representations  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  may  be  ol^ 
viously  applied  to  various  purposes;  hence  we  not  only 
have  terrestrial  maps  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  celestial  or  astronomical  maps  to  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens ;  and  these  general  distinctions  have  again 
their  subdivisions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  terrestrial  maps — geographic  or 
land  maps,  and  hydrographic  or  sea  maps :  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  principally  to  the  former;  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  called  charts,  having  been  already  described. 
[Chart.] 

Greographic  maps,  as  already  noticed,  are  those  which  re- 
present the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  their  relative  situations  and  the  positions  of  the 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  comprised  within  their  limits. 
They  may  comprehend  the  whole  earth,  or  one  of  its  larger 
divisions,  or  a  single  district,  and  are  called  maps  of  the 
world,  general  maps,or  particular  maps  accordingly.  If  they 
g^\e  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  roaoa,  buildings,  &c.,  in  de- 
tail, they  become  topographic  maps,  which,  necessarily  em- 
brocing  a  very  small  extent  of  country,  are  not  usually  re- 
ferred to  any  spherical  projection,  but  are  represented  as 
geometric  planes,  the  objects  in  them  occupying  the  posi- 
tions severally  assigned  to  them  by  the  trigonometrical 
X rations  of  the  survey.  The  same  distinction  is  made  in 
rts  of  small  bays  and  harbours.  In  either  of  these  cases 
ihoy  are  called  plans. 

When  maps  of  the  earth  are  made  to  illustrate  any  of  the 
■ciences,  they  are  distinguished  from  geographic  maps,  pro- 
perly  so  called,  and  bear  their  own  peculiar  names,  as  geo- 
fogical,  or  miner alogical,  or  botanical  maps. 

From  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  divisions  and  varieties  of  its  surface  may  be  most  sim- 
ply and  most  accurately  represented  by  means  of  a  globe, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  its  general  geo- 
graphic features,  there  is  no  mode  of  representation  so  sa- 
tisfactory. Large  globes  however  are  expensive  and  incon- 
▼enient  instruments,  and  small  ones,  by  not  admitting 
aiitticient  detail,  are  for  most  geographic  purposes  entirely 
useless.  Hence  we  see  the  eminent  utility  of  maps,  not- 
withstanding the  imperfections  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany such  a  mode  of  representation,  for  a  spherical  surface 
can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended  into  a  plane  without  a 
distortion  of  some  of  its  parts. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  are  as 
Tarious  as  the  taste  and  judgment  of  geographers  themselves, 
but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  two  principles^  vis,  Prctfee- 
tion  and  Development, 

By  Prelection  is  meant  the  representation  of  ^he  surface 
of  a  sphere  on  a  plane,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 
By  Development  is  to  be  understood  the  unfolding  or  spread- 
ing out  of  the  spherical  surface  on  a  plane.  This  however 
first  supi)oses  the  sphere  to  be  converted  into  a  cone  or  a 
cylinder— these  being  the  forms,  portions  of  which  most 
resemble  portions  of  a  sphere,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  susceptible  of  the  required  development. 


We  shall  notice  these  two  principles  very  briefly,  as  their 
mathematical  investigation  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
article  Projectiox. 

There  are  four  methods  of  spheric  projection  in  general 
use,  the  Gnomonic  or  Central,  the  Orthographic,  the  Sle- 
reographic,  and  the  Globular,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  different  positions  of  the  projecting  point  in  which 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 

The  Gnomonic  or  Central  Projection  supposes  the  eye  io 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  that  the  various 
objects  to  be  delineated  are  transferred  from  the  sphere  to 


a  plane,  which  is  a  tangent  to  its  sur&ce.  The  entire  he- 
m^phere.can  never  be  represented  by  this  projection,  since 
the  circumference  which  terminates  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  is  therefbre  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  in  dialling,  but  may  be  advanta- 
geotisly  applied  to  maps  of  a  limited  extent,  more  especially 
if  they  are  maps  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  globe.  In  this 
case  tne  merioians  vrill  be  strait  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  Uie  parallels  of  latitude  concentric  circles,  whose 
distances  flrom  the  centre  will  respectively  be  equal  to  the 
cotangents  of  their  latitudes. 

In  the  other  cases  of  this  projection,  where  the  perspec- 
tive plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  to  any  meridian, 
the  construction  is  rendered  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude  becomine  curves  of  difficult  delineation : 
these  eases  therefore  are  seldom  brought  into  use. 

Orthographic  Projection,— In  this  projection  the  eye  is 
supposea  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the  visual 
rays  leave  the  sphere  in  parallel  lines.  The  perspective 
plane  on  which  a  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  be  delineated 
is  the  plane  of  that  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  th& 
visual  rays — hence  every  point  of  the  hemisphere  is  trans- 
ftnrred  to  this  plane  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  it.  It 
will  be  immediataly  seen  from  the  figure,  that  the  represen- 
tation will  decrease  in  accuracy  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre ;  the  parts  near  the  circumference? 
being  much  foreshortened  and  distorted. 

In  a  Polar  map  of  this  projection,  the  meridians,  as  in 
the  Gnomonic  maps,  will  be  radii,  and  the  parallels  concen- 
tric circles;  these  circles  however  will  have  their  distance 
from  the  centre  equal  to  the  cosines,  and  not  to  the  cotan- 
gents of  their  respective  latitudes. 


In  an  Equaiarial  mapt  or  one  in  which  the  equatoriat 
regions  of  the  globe  are  made  to  occupy  the  cei« 
map*  the  plane  S  projection  coincides  with  the  r 
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of  the  meridjana.  In  Ihis  case  the  latitutle  circles  will  be 
projected  ill  strait  lines  parallel  to  theetiuator,  which  is  also 
H  stfait  line,  and  will  vaiy  in  distance  from  it  according  to 
the  sirms  of  Iht'ir  respective  latitudes.  The  meridians  will 
he  portions  of  ellipses  intersecting  the  equalor  in  points 
similar  in  position  to  the  intersecting  points  of  the  parallels 
on  tlio  polar  diameter*  and  having  their  transverse  axes 
coincident  with  this  diameter  and  equal  to  it, 

Stereographic  I^ojection. — In  this  projection  the  eye  ib 
supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  surface  of  tlie  sphere,  and  to 
view  the  concave  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  through  the 
plane  of  that  circle,  in  tliB  pole  of  which  the  eye  is  placed. 


■M 


y/// 


TE  be  the  eye,  and  A,  G,  C  the  hemisphere  to  be  rcpre- 
I  aented,  A»  B»  C,  D  will  be  the  plane  of  projtjolion ;  and  the 
position  on  this  plane  of  any  point  of  the  spherical  surface 
■will  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  point  through 
llie  plane  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  points  K,  L,  M,  N  on  the 
lap  he  re  will  be  transferred  to  the  piano  at  A,  A  "^t  n^ 
I  The  advantage*  offered  by  this  method  of  projection  have 
flrrougbt  it  more  into  use  than  the  methods  before  men- 
f'tioned.  It  is  especially  calculated  for  maps  of  the  world,  as 
I  usually  made  in  two  hemispberea,  from  the  circumstance  of 
I  the  representaiion  being  less  distorted,  and  also  un  account 
f  of  iho  meridians  aad  parallels  intersecting  eacli  other  at 
I  nyhl  angles,  as  they  do  on  the  globe.  Its  constn*ction  also 
I  is  lesh  diflicult  than  others,  since  all  the  great  circles  of  the 
I  jpliere  are  either  circles  or  strait  lines  in  tho  projection. 
I  Tlio  meridian  of  20**  W.  is  the  one  usually  selected  by  Eng- 
lish geoCTaphers  for  the  plane  of  projection  in  these  maps  of 
Jihe  world,  because  this  meridian  passes  very  nearly  between 
I  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  which  therefore  occupy 
Ithoir  respective  hemispherea. 

I     Globitlar  Projection,— Tins  projection  which  is  a  modifl- 

ccation  of  the  Stereograpbic*  waa  invented  by  the  astronomer 

FBe  Lab  ire,  who  supposed  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  a  distanco 

Ifrom  the  sphere  equal   to  the  sine  of  45*";  that  is,  if  the 

Idiameter  of  the  sphere  be  equal  to  2tJ0,  the  distance  of  the 

eye  from  the  nearest  point  of  tho  circumference  would  be 

70^.     Some  further  raodifieaiion  was  subsequently  deemed 

deairable,  in  order  that  the  meridians  tnight  intersect  the 

equator  at  equal  distances.     This  condition  is  very  nearly 

fulfllled  when  tho  distance  of  the  eye  is  5!*i,  the  diameter 

being  'iOO  as  before. 

This  projection  is  also  much  used  in  maps  of  the  world, 
but  to  simplify  their  construction,  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels are  prujected  into  circular  instead  of  elliptical  arcs,  the 
de\  iation  from  the  strict  law  of  the  projection  being  too  slight 
to  affect  tho  practical  utility  of  the  map. 

Of  Projection  by  Dm>elopjmfit. 

The  developments  to  be  mentioned  are  two— the  Conical 
and  CyUndricaL 

Conicat  Projection. — In  this  projection  the  sphere  is  sup- 
posed to  he  circumscribed  by  a  cone,  which  touches  the 
sphere  at  the  circle  intended  to  represent  the  middle  paral- 
lel of  the  map.  If  the  points  on  tho  sphere  be  cow  pro- 
jected on  tho  cone  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  zone  extending  but  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  the  middle  parallel  as  the  i.-i;ne  aa*  bb\  the  points  on 
tho  cone  would  very  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the 
corresponding  ones  on  tho  sphere.  All  the  delineations 
having  been  thus  made,  the  cone  is  then  conceived  to  be 
unrolled,  or  developed  on  a  plane  surface. 

Should  the  map  be  made  to  extend  much  above  or  below 


the  middle  parallel,  the  distant  parts  will  be  very  much  dij 
torted.     To  remedy  tho  defects  of  this  projectjon*  varfoo 
moditications  have  been  suggested,  among  which  tho^  < 
Flarasteed  are  generally  held  in    the  higUest  e^tiraaiiuml 
[Conic  Projection.] 

Cylindrical  Projection, — From  what  has  been  said  of  the 
cone,  it  will  be  ea^dy  understood  that  a  cylinder  ma)  he 
applied   to   the  sphere  in   a    similar    manner,    and   that 
a  zone  of  very  limited  extent  in  latitude  may,  wi' 
material  error,  be  developed  on  a  cylinder.     The 
of  this  method  is,  that  the  meridians^  as  weU  as  '  i 
circles,  are  projected  in  parallel  strait  lines  ;  a  * 
the  map  which  makes  it  very  applicable   to  imuncjn  jur- 
poses,  and  on  which  (partly)  is  founded  tho  very  icgeaioin 
molhod  called  Mercalor^s  Projection^  which  Is  no»  ju  uni- 
versally adopted  in  ourcharts^  and  to  whicli,  m  ooodusiao, 
we  will  briefly  allude. 

Mercator^s  Projection.^-The  line  on  which  a  ihip  saik 
when  directing  her  course  obliquely  to  the  meridian,  is  M 
tho  globe  a  spiral,  since  it  cuts  all  the  mendiani  throagh 
which  it  passes  at  e<|ual  angles.  This  etrcum&tance,  ttm^ 
bined  with  others,  rendere<l  a  map  const ruetud  ou  the  pno- 
ciples  of  the  spherical  projections  very  inadequate  Ui  t^ 
wants  of  the  navigator.  Mercator  considered*  very  iu^Jt 
Chat  mariners  do  not  employ  niaps  to  know  the  true  figtus 
of  countries,  so  much  as  to  determine  the  coun«  ibt)  ihill 
steer,  and  the  bearing  and  distance  of  tbo&e  pomtt  or  plittf 
which  lie  near  their  track ;  and  this  projection  is  the  malt 
of  his  etlbrts  to  secure  to  the  seaman  these  destimblt  ndl 
The  merit  of  this  most  useful  method  is  thought  hjmtttf 
to  be  more  justly  due  to  Wright;  for  although  MtRiiflf 
published  hts  6r^t  chart  in  I5j6«  he  omitted  to  dioluetlM 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  his  degrees  of  tal^ 
tude  did  not  preserve  a  just  proportion  in  their  uicnMi 
towards  the  poles.  Wright,  in  1599,  corrected  Ibeie  cifaci^ 
and  explained  the  principles  of  bis  improved  contftnutM 
in  which  the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  chart  were  made  Id 
increase  towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  ratia  ii  tbtfr 
decrease  on  the  globe ;  by  which  means  the  courM  whi 
a  ship  steers  by  the  mariner's  compa&s  becomes  oa  lie 
chart  a  strait  line  ;  the  various  regions  of  the  map^  hov«T«r 
distorted,  preserve  their  true  relative  bearing,  and  the  dit 
tanctjs  between  them  can  be  accurately  measured* 

MAPLE.    [Acer.] 

M  AR  AC  AI  BO.    [Venezuela.] 

MARAGIIA.    [Persia.] 

MARANHAO  iProvincel.     [Brazil,] 

MARANHAO,  or  S.  LUIZ  DO  MARANHAO.  ii  • 
town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil,  in  2**  30'  4U''  SwIiL 
and  43^"  iO'  W.  long.  It  lies  on  the  north-western  makt 
suEn  of  an  island,  called  liha  do  Maranhao.  This  akA 
which  is  nearly  twenty  rniles  long,  extends  along  the  thotn 
of  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fthaUov 
channel,  called  Rio  do  Mosquito.  This  channel  is*  on  aa 
average,  only  lUU  yards  wide^  and  terminates  in  liro  lorrt 
bays,  the  Bahia  de  S.  Joi&  on  the  east,  and  the  6ahia  Si 
S.  Marcos  on  the  west.  The  island  is  generally  lowfiMl 
swampy,  and  almost  entirely  corered  with  wood. 
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The  town  is  built  cm  the  northern  shores  of  b.  small 
peniDBQla,  fonned  by  two  rivers,  or  rather  smiiU  inlets  of 
the  sea,  the  Rio  de  S.  Francisco  on  the  norlb,  and  the 
Rio  da  Bacanya  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  more  ancient  and  populous  part  of  the  town, 
called  Bainro  da  Praia  Grande,  extends  along  the  Bhorea  on 
a  broken  surface.  Tlie  stxeets  are  crooked^  uneven,  and 
badly  paved ;  i»ome  of  tliem  are  not  paved  at  all.  The 
bouses  have  two  or  three  lloora,  and  are  mostly  built  of 
sandstone.  In  this  part  uf  the  town  is  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  ihe  town-hall,  and  the  prisons,  which  are  substan- 
tial buddings.  At  the  back  of  this  section  lies  the  other, 
called  Bairro  de  N,  Senhora  da  Concei^ao.  which  consists 
of  stoall  houses,  many  of  which  are  surrounded  by  i^ardcns 
and  plantations.  Each  division  has  its  own  parochial 
church,  besides  which  there  are  three  other  churches,  two 
chapels,  and  four  churches  belonging  to  four  convents. 
The  town  is  defended  by  Ihre©  small  lortreases,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  slate. 

Tne  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  hut  the  entrance  is  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  a  bank  called  Coroa  do  Meio,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  ea^it  and  west  of 
which  are  deep  channels  leading  into  t!ie  harbour.  Tlie 
eastern,  which  is  the  most  navigated,  has  on  llie  east  the 
great  bank,  or  Coroa  Grande,  which  extends  between  the 
northern  shores  of  the  island  and  the  Ilha  de  S.  Anna. 
The  tide  rises  eighteen  feet  in  the  harbour,  and  twelve  fe^t 
without  it 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80*^  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
regular  succession  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  and  the 
prevalence  of  northern  winds,  motlerate  the  heat»  and  the 
climate  of  the  town  is  considered  healthy.  The  population, 
which  amounts  to  about  30,00tJ,  contains  a  great  nuraberof 
unmixed  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  netjroes,  the  half- 
breeds  beini^  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce:  only 
the  most  common  articles  of  domestic  use  are  made  in  the 
town  ;  the  rest  are  imported  fiom  Europe^  The  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  vessels  that  annually 
entered  the  harbour  amounted  to  more  than  140  twenty 
jears  ago;  they  came  from  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Vian a,  Liver- 
pool, and  New  York.  The  imports  consist  of  wine,  brandy, 
od,  Hour,  fruits,  silk,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  hardware  and 
metals,  and  articles  brought  frotn  the  East  Indies,  as  spices, 
&c.,  and  drugs.  The  estports  are  cotton,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  considerable  article,  rice,  tanned  and  raw  hides.  &c. 
Sugar  and  coffee  are  imported  from  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and 
other  ports  of  Braid.  (Spix.  und  MartiuSj  Meiu  in  Bra- 
tilt  en.) 

MARANON.    [Amjlzon.] 

MARANS.     [Ch^rbntk  Inperieure.] 

MARAxNTA  ARUNDINA'CEA  (Lmn.K  To  this 
plant  is  rolerred  the  arrow-root  of  comraercej  but  it  is  also 
procured  in  large  quantities  from  a  variety  of  closely-allied, 
and  even  many  distincr,  plants.  Thus  the  Suriuain  and 
Bermuda  arrow- root  is  the  produce  of  the  M.  arundmacea, 
vhUe  the  Jamaica  arrow-root  is  obtained  from  the  M,  in- 
dica  (Tussac) ;  which  plant,  along  with  several  Curcumas, 
yields  also  the  East  Indian  arrow-root.  The  West  Indian 
arrow-root  has  mostly  a  pure  white  colour,  the  Koiit  Indian 
a  yellow  tinge. 

Tiie  tubers,  root  stocks,  or  ofiTsets  are  gmted  or  bruised, 
Md  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which  is  passed  through 
«  fine  bair-sieve,  so  long  as  it  runs  off  with  a  milky  appear- 
once.  It  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernataut  water 
drained  off,  and  the  powder  dried:  100  parts  of  the  fresh 
plant  yield  it)  parts  of  arrow-root;  but  Benzon  states  l(i0 
parts  to  yield  23  or  26  parts.  A  *  cording  to  the  analysis  of 
this  chemist,  it  consists  of  volatile  oil  0*07,  starch  26,  vege- 
table albumen  1*58,  gummy  extract  0*6,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, insolnble  fibre  6,  water  Gj*6.  The  volatile  oil  imparts 
a  slight  odour  to  the  solution  in  warm  water,  w  hich  helps 
to  disiinguish  genuine  arrow-root  from  several  of  the  articles 
Bubsiituted  for  it.  Arrow-root  has  scarcely  any  ta^ste,  being 
bland  and  insipid ;  the  pow^der,  when  pressed  in  the  band, 
emits  a  crackling  noise,  and  retains  the  imnression  of  the 
fingers,  which  common  starch  from  wheat  does  not*  Cas- 
sava (manioc,  from  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot)  also 
retains  the  impression  of  the  fingers,  but  it  has  more  odour 
and  a  somewhat  ai^rtd  taste. 

The  meals  of  any  cereal  grain  may  easily  b©  distinguished 


from  arrow  root  by  the  nitrogen  which  they  contiiin,  and 
the  ammoniacal  products  which  they  yield  by  distillalioii.^ 
Potaloe-starcb  is  however  most  frequently  used  to  adalte-J 
n\le  arrow-root,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.    Microscopic  ob 
servation  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  grains  will  point  oij 
the  difference,  as  llrst  indicated  by  Rasp  ail  {AntmleH  des 
Sciences  NaL^  t.  vi),  those  of  arrow-root  being  smaller: 
the  different  habitudes  of  the  starch  with  re-agents  will 
also  do  this.      (See  MM.  Payen  et  Chevalier,  Traite  de  la 
Pomme  de  Terrfi,  p.  126  ;  see  also  Journal  de  Pharmactf;, 
A  out,  1833.)     Potatoe-starch  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  arrow-root.     Dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,   arrow-root  separates   into  two   distinct  wrtiotis, 
which  neither  wheat   nor  potatoe-starch  does.     In  equal 
proportions  dissolved  in  warm  waterj  arrow-root  yields  a 
thinner  solution,  with  a  more  shmy  aspect  than  wheat- 
starch. 

Arrow-root  disaolved  in  water,  milk,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate vehicle,  constitutes,  from  its  easy  digestibility,  a  mus  ' 
excellent  article  of  diet  fur  delicate  persons  and  yo 
.children.  It  may  be  given  plain,  or  with  wme  or  spices^ 
according  to  circmnsiances.  The  valuable  property  Just 
mentioned  does  not  belong  to  either  wheat  or  potutoe- 
starch.  The  latter,  if  prepared  from  potatoes  in  spring,  is 
very  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach;  but  less  so  if  prepared 
in  October  or  November.  Potatoe-starch  may  be  prepared 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  kept  for  a  long  period  unchanged, 
thus  atTuidiiig  a  protection  against  limes  of  scarcity,  (Sir 
John  Sinclair,  On  tAe  Culture  and  Uses  c/ Potatoes,  Edinb. 
1828.) 

MARANTA'CEi^f  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  which  have  either  no  stems  or  annual  ones  on1y» 
whose  leaves  have  diverging  veins,  and  whose  ffowers  are 
constructed  with  an  inferior  ovary  surmounted  by  a  throe- 
leaved  calyculus;  very  irregular  tlowers,  white,  redt  or 
yellow;  and  a  single  stamen,  whoee  anther  ha&  but  one  lobe. 
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C4UU1&  tt»dl(^ 

1,  A  flower  with  Ui«  cslrx  And  petali  ooi  oC  tbe  potoJold,  itani«ii,  tiod  ■tyT#  ' 
aloue  remaiBlng.    2*  A  cr«p«al«. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Cakthea,  and  of  Canna, 
which  is  eomtnonly  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Indian 
«hot.  because  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  the  species  included 
in  this  order  are  of  am  all  size,  and  by  no  means  attractive, 
bul  the  fleshy  tubers  of  sorao  of  thera  abound  in  starchy 
tnaltcr,  which  renders  them  nutritious.  Arrow-root  of  the 
flntf^t  quality  is  obiainetl  from  Marantu  arundinacea,  and  a 
fiirailar  product  is  yielded  by  Canna  edulis  and  oihera.  The 
Older  iH  known  from  ZingibcraueiD  by  the  anther  having  but 
one  lobe,  instead  of  two. 

All  the  spL^cies  am  found  wild  in  tropical  countries  only, 

MARASMUS  (emaciation)  is  a  term  often  used  by  the 
older  medical  writers  to  designate  those  cases  in  which  no 
pariieular  cause  for  the  atrophy  of  the  body  was  discovered* 
it  is  now  very  rarely  employed,  since  the  condition  which 
^vas  thus  named  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  some  local 
disease,  by  which  the  complete  uutiiLion  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented, or  by  which  a  c|uaniity  of  its  material  is  constantly 
abiitracted  ;  as  disease  of  the  meienteric  glands,  pulmonary 
consumption,  &c. 

MARA'T,  JEAN  PAUL,  born  near  Nenchatel  in  1744, 
studied  medicine  at  Paris.  Althouiih  not  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence and  quickness,  he  wanted  the  application  and  per- 
■severance  requisile  for  the  regiilnr  study  of  his  profession, 
a^nd  he  became  an  empiric.  At  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
Revolution  inl  789,  be  showed  himself  a  furioua  demagogue, 
ttddressini^  himself  to  the  pussions  of  the  Paris  populace, 
and  prcachini:;  open  insurrection  and  massacre.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  founded 
by  Danton  in  179t.».  He  llien  became  editor  of  a  Journal 
entitled  *  L*Ami  du  Peuple,'  which  was  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  lower  orders.  In 
this  periodical  he  urged  the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich, 
the  private  jjoldiers  against  their  officers,  and  the  nation  at 
large  against  the  king.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  public  safety,  and  as  such  sent  circu* 
lars  all  over  France  lo  recommend  the  massacre  of  tlie  so* 
calle4  aristocrats.  He  said  in  his  paper  that  France  would 
never  be  happy  unless  27li,OU0  heads  were  struck  off  by  the 

SUillotine ;  and  he  actuully  published  long  lisU  of  indivi- 
Uiits  ^om  ho  denounced  as  proper  objects  of  public  ven- 
geance. And  yet  this  man  was  returned  by  the  department 
of  Paris  to  the  nalicinal  convention. 

In  ihe  convention  Marat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
Girondins :  he  attacked  ihem  in  April,  1 793 ;  but  Robes- 
pierre, w*ho  was  more  cautious,  checked  him  then:  things 
vere  not  yet  ripe  for  their  proscription.  Marat  was  even 
impeached,  and  underwent  a  mock  trial  before  his  friends 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  was  acquitied,  and  re- 
entered the  convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  downfall 
i  of  the  Girondins,  hut  did  not  long  survive  them*  On  the 
13th  of  July*  1793,  while  taking  a  baih,  a  young  woman 
from  Normandy,  named  Charlolie  Corday,  was  introduced 
to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  having  some  pressing  informa- 
tion to  coramnnicaie.  She  showed  him  a  list  of  pretended 
nribtocrats  in  her  own  district;  and  while  Murat  was  read- 
ing it,  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  had 
delivered  France  of  a  sanguinary  monster.  She  was  guil- 
lotined, and  died  with  the  greatest  composure.  [Corday 
jj'Armans.] 

Marat  was  proclaimed  by  the  jacobins  a^  a  martyr  of 
liberty,  and  his  body  was  inferred  with  great  honour  in  the 
pantheon,  the  former  churcli  of  St.  Gcn^vi^ve,  from  which 
it  wa^  removed  after  the  end  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Marat 
bus  been  called  a  madman,  hut  there  was  method  in  his 
madness;  he  was  one  of  those  depraved  men  whom  re  vol  u* 
tionary  convuUirjus  throw  up  to  the  surface  of  society. 

MA'RATHON,  a  small  pltiin  m  the  north -eost  part  of 
Attica  [Attica],  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth  (Dodwell),  which  isehicfly  memomble  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiade^  gained  over  the 
Persians  bore,  »  c.  490.  [Miltiades.]  Marathon  was  the 
first  place  in  Attica  that  was  occupied  by  Pisislratus  and  hi:-* 
mrtisans,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretna  in 
Eobcea,  (Herod.,  i.  62.)  The  town  of  Marathon  orijrinally 
belonged  lo  one  of  (he  four  towns  which  formed  the  Tetra- 
polis,  which  consisted  ofCEnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus;  but  the  name  wtis  afterwards  applied  to  the 
Vflmla  district  (Stcph,  B\x,,  under  riTpdvoXtc  riis  'Arrtr^f.) 
Mdraihon  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  dcrivetl  its  name  from  the  hero  Marathos. 
It  i«  menti(>ni>£d  in  the  '  Odyssey '  as  a  place  of  coii^iderabU 
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importance  (viii.  90);  and  it  was  near  this  place  ihai  th9^ 

Athenians  are  said  to  have  defeated  Eurystheu-, 

took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Heraclidce.  Dodv  • 

ml  Tour,  ii.,  p.  158)  says  that  Marathon  i»  It 

direct  hne  from  Athens  to  the  village  of  Mamr 

that  it  is  at  least  22  miles  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  cva 

mencement  of  the  plain.     According  to  Pausauias,  it  wt 

half-way  between  Athens  and  Carystus  in  Eulxca  (i  J 

}  3).     Marathon  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Leontis. 

The  pliiin  of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  smilL 
called  Asopus  by  Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  neari 
sea,  in  which,  according  to  Pausanias  (i.  ZH,  {6) 
many  of  the  Persians  perislicd.    The  Athcaiaus  who  Ml  t 
the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;    and  also*  hut  sjiai 
from  the  Athenians,  the  Platseans,  BcBotianSk,  and  slave 
A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  llie  ceiUrc  uf  i 
plain  ;   and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  \om 
than  the  former.  (Dodwell.)     A  little  way  above  the  plai^ 
Pausanias  mentions  a  natural  cave,  sacred  lo  Pau  (i  36,  ( 
6) ;    which,  according  to  Dodwell,  is   scarcely  WMffii  ii^ 
trouble  of  visiting. 

MARATl  L  CARLO*  the  last  painter  of  the  Romaa 
school,  was  born  at  Camurano,  in  the  March  of  Aneotia,iq 
the  year  1623.  From  his  childhood  he  manifested  a 
fondness  for  drawing  and  painting.  In  his  eleventh  y^l 
went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ac  ' 
Sacchi,  with  whom  he  remained  till  ho  vras  i9  yetm  ofttgi^ 
By  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  Caraccl,  and  Guido 
Reni,  he  formed  a  style  pef!uliar  to  himself,  and  ae»^uired 
during  his  hfetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  fif*t 
painters  in  Europe,  thou<^h  his  talents  were  certainly  not  tf 
the  highest  order.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  tfce 
lovely,  modest,  and  yet  dignified  air  of  lus  Madonnas,  nhn-h 
pn^cured  him  the  name  of  Carlo  delle  Madonne.  He 
painted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  celebrated  picture  of  Daphtie.' 
Pope  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  gave  Lm  & 
pension,  and  conferred  on  him  an  order  of  knighthood.  Tbe 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  which  are  filled  with  hti 
works,  arc  proofa  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  H» 
was  employed  also  in  restoring  the  frescos  of  R4|ihad  la 
the  Vatican,  and  of  AnnibaleCaracci  in  the  Farnesepoboc. 
Fuscli  says, '  The  picture  which  gives  the  most  adrantagvoni 
opinion  of  his  powers  is  "  Baths heba  viewed  by  David,"  i 
work  the  charm  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  descd^ 
which  lias  no  rival,  and  seems  to  preclude  all  hope  of  eqnl 
success  in  any  future  repetition  of  the  same  subject*  fU 
also  etched  several  beaut iful  plates.  Of  his  pupils,  th&  Wt 
known  arc  F.  Joranis  and  Chiari.  He  likenrisc  pruDJotarl 
the  art  of  engraving,  and  the  famous  engraver  Jacob  Frcj 
was  his  scholar.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  estoeoied  fot 
his  modesty  and  obliging  disposition.  He  died  at  KoDKiii 
1713,  at  the  age  of  B8. 

MARAZION.     [Cornwall.] 

MARBRCK,  JOHN,  who,  as  composer  of  tbe  »dc«aD 
and  now  venerable  notes  set  to  the  Precei  and  RtsspODMS. 
which  are  still  in  use,  with  some  alterations,  in  til  our 
cathedral!*,  is  entitled  to  our  notice,  was  organist  of  Windsor 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VllL  and  his  sucoettor.  A 
2eal  for  religious  retbrmation  led  him  to  join  a  fiPeidf 
in  furtherance  of  that  object.,  among^  tlie  tnembeii  vboMf 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St.  Geor]ge*s  chapeL  uA 
a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papers  were  seittd.  if>l 
in  the  hand-wntins;  of  Marbeck  were  found  notes  en  Iht 
Bible,  together  W4th  a  Concordance,  in  English.  He  t»3 
his  three  colleagues  were  found  guilly  of  heresy,  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  and  all  were  executed  aoeunliogfo 
their  sentence,  except  Marbeck,  w ho,  on  account  of  btiCfMl 
musical  taletii'5,  and  being  rather  favoured  by  Gan&Dtfi 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  wiOim 
I  he  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to  publish  his  »«fi; 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *The  Boke  of  CnoiilKA 
Praier,  noted;'  the  colophon  being,  *ImprinteLl  by  ILrbanl 
Grafton,  printer  to  the  kingesmajestie,  1650,  cum  privi)c|i» 
ad  iraprimendum  solum.'  In  the  same  year  ;inn.^Mr.-^|  aU 
his  Concordance;  and  in  1574,  *The  Lives  *  i 

Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and  others;*  and  su  ^  v  • 
other  books  connected  with  religious  history  and  ratilr.^ 
versy.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  liighly  lo  ?b# 
honour  of  Marbeck,  that,  *  under  the  greatest  of  all'teBipti- 
tiuns,  he  behaved  (after  his  trial)  with  the  uttnoa  intcgn?> 
and  uprightness^  refusing  to  make  any  discovofr  to  the  hart 
of  others.* 
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MARBLE.  A  strict  definition  of  this  term  is  perhaps 
impracticable,  unless,  with  Da  Costa,  we  limit  it  to  the  cal- 
careous rocks,  *  of  very  lively  colours,  and  of  a  constitution 
so  fine  that  they  will  readily  take  a  good  polish.*  In  a  vague 
sense  other  ornamental  stones,  as  granite  and  porphyry,  may 
be  ranked  among  marhlcs,  but  the  catalogue  of  the  typical 
or  calcareous  marbles  is  long  enough  without  these  some- 
what inconvenient  additions.  A  limestone  which  will  admit 
of  beinjj  worked  easily  and  erjually  in  all  directions  is  properly 
called  •  freestone,'  as  the  Bath  or  Ketton  freestone ;  a  rock 
of  similar  chemical  composition,  generally  capable  of  being 
worked  equally  in  all  directions,  and  also  of  takin<^  a  good 
polish,  deserves  the  title  of  marble;  when  it  is  granular 
and  of  a  white  colour,  it  may  be  useful  in  statuary. 

Da  Costa,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Fossils,'  gives  a 
lar^e  catalogue  of  marbles,  disposed  in  a  methodical  order, 
which  wo  shall  follow  in  the  following  brief  notices  of  this 
extensive  subject. 

Divuion  I.  MarbleM  of  07ie  plain  colour. 

Section!.  Black  marbles.  Most  of  these  contain  bita- 
men,  and  are  fetid  when  bruised. 

Examples.    The  Namur  marble,  the  marble  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Derbyshire,  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  near  Crick- 
howell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  &c.  The  marble,  antiently 
called  Marmor  Luculleum,  and  now  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.    White  marbles. 
Examples.  The  marble  of  Pares,  in  which  the  Laocoon 
and  Afitinous  are  executed ;  the  Carrara  marble,  of 
finer  grain,  much   used  in  modern  sculpture;  the 
Skye  marble,  noticed  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch ;  that  of 
Inverary,  Assynt,  Blair  Athol,  &c. 
Section  3.     Ash  and  grey  marbles. 
Examples.    A  beautiful  marble,  of  compact  oolitic  tex- 
ture, at  Orel  ton,  near  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire, 
deserves  mention. 
Section  4.     Brown  and  red  marbles. 
Examples.    The  Rosso  Antico;  a  rival   to  which,  at 
least  in  colour,  has  been  found  on  the  estate  of  the 
duke  of   Devonshire,  near  Buxton.    The  mottled 
brown  marble  of  Beetham  Fell,  near  Milnthorp,  is  of 
good  quality. 
Section  5.    Yellow  marbles. 
Example.     Th&  Giallo  Antico.      Siena  marble,  also 
dug  at  Mafra,  near  Lisbon.    That  used  in  antient 
Rome  is  said  to  be  from  Numidia. 
Section  6.    Blue  marbles. 

Example  near  St.  Pons  in  Languedoc. 
Section  7.     Green  marbles. 
Example.    The  Marmor  Laccdasmonicum  of  Pliny.  It 
is  dug  near  Verona. 

Division  IL  Marbles  of  two  colours. 
Section  1.     Black  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.    Near  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  Torbay  in 
the  same  county.  Bianco  e  Nero  Antico,  the  African 
Breccia  of  the  antients,  Giallo  e  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.    White  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.     Marble  imported  from  Italy.     Marbles  of 
this  general  character  occur  in  Siberia,  at  Plymouth, 
at  Killarney,  in  Sweden,  &c. 
Section  3.    Ash  and  grey  marbles  variegated  with  other 
colours.    These  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Section  4.  Brown  and  red  marbles  variegated  with  other 
colours. 

Section  5.  Yellow  marbles  variegated  with  other  co- 
lours. 

Section  6.  Green  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Examples.  Egyptian  marbles — the  Marmor  Tiberium 
and  Augustum  of  Pliny ;  some  Verde  Antico,  as  that 
dug  near  Susa  in  Piedmont,  the  beautiful  marble  of 
Anglesey  (called  Mona  marble),  the  marble  of  Kol- 
merden  in  Sweden. 

Division  III,  Marbles  variegaUd  mth  many  colours. 

Example.  Some  of  the  Plymouth  marble,  the  beau- 
tiful Brocatello  or  Brocade  marble  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Marbles  containing  shells,  corals^  and  other  extraneous 
bodies. 

In  thii  division  of  marblM  ih«  Britiah  blancU  tra  nob. 
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Some  of  the  Plymouth,  Ashburton,  and  other  Devonian 
limestones  are  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  abundance  ox 
fine  corals  exquisitely  preserved  in  them ;  thecrinoidal  mar- 
bles of  Flintshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Garsdale  in  Yorkshire, 
are  elegant  examples  of  the  carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
shell  marbles  of  Kance  (Northamptonshire),  Buckingham, 
Whichwood  Forest,  Stamford,  Yeovil,  may  be  noticed  from 
the  oolitic  rocks ;  that  of  Petworth  and  Purbeck,  from  the 
Wealdon  strata,  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  architects 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  general  the  working  of  the  English 
marbles  is  costly,  and  their  use  limited. 

MARBLRHEAD.     [Massachusetts] 

MARBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  is  situated  in  50**  50'  n! 
lat.  and  8"  47'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn,  which  divides  the  town  from  the  suburb  of  Weiden- 
hausen.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  streets  are  very  steep.  On  the  top  of  the  eminence 
overlooking  the  town  there  is  a  large  castle,  which  was 
formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence  of  the  land- 
grave. The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in 
which  there  are  five  gates.  Marburg  has  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1527,  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Generous. 
This  university  has  very  considerable  revenues,  and  all  the 
usual  appendages  of  the  German  universities,  with  a  library 
of  1 00,UUO  volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  chemical  laboratory,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  philological  seminary,  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
&c.  The  number  of  students,  which  in  1818  was  only  2*20, 
was  359  in  1828,  422  in  1833,  and  at  present  is  about  450*. 
The  town  has  one  Calvinist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  French 
Protestant,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  one  hospital,  two  in- 
firmaries, an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry,  &c.  The 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the 
Westphalian  government.  Marburg  being  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government,  of  the  crimiual  tribunal,  a  board  of 
trade,  a  commission  of  police,  and  a  Lutheran  superintend* 
ant,  the  inhabitants,  7520  in  number,  derive  their  chief  sup- 
port from  the  presence  of  these  and  from  the  university. 
The  place  has  some  manu&ctories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton] 
hats,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes. 

MA  RCA  D'ANCO'NA,  an  old  denomination  of  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  Papal  State,  whose  limits  corre- 
spond in  great  measure  to  those  of  antient  Picenum,  and 
which  is  now  subdivided  into  the  three  administrative  dele- 
gazioni  or  provinces  of  Ancona,  Fermo  ed  Ascoli,  and 
Macerata  e  Camerino  This  fine  region  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy 
of  Urbino,  now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies 
a  line  of  coast  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  has 
been  called  La  Marca,  '  the  March,*  since  the  time  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marchioues,  or  marquises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  or  province  of  Treviso,  in  the 
county  of  the  Veneti.  [Treviso  ]  March  (•  mark,'  in  Ger- 
man) meant  originally  a  frontier  district,  but  the  term  was 
afterwards  applied  rather  capriciously,  and  the  number  of 
marquisates  was  multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  revived 
Western  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards  the 
county,  afterwards  called  Marca,  was  called  Pentapolis, 
from  its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona,  Fanume,  Pisaurum, 
Auximum  (now  Osimo),  and  Humana  or  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marchia  Anconse  is  found  in  a  diploma  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  VI.  united 
it  to  the  duchy  of  Ravenna.  Innocent  III.  conquered  the 
March,  and  placed  it  under  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
see.  During  the  troubles  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  divided 
among  several  petty  princes  or  tyrants,  Varano  of  Camerino, 
Sforza,  and  others.  Cesare  Borgia  subdued  the  country  by 
force  and  treachery,  and  it  became  from  that  time  annexed 
to  the  papal  territories.  It  was  then  generally  called  Marca 
d'Ancona,  from  its  principal  town ;  but  the  south-east  part 
of  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Marca  di  Fermo,  and  'the 
two  together  were  often  designated,  in  the  plural  number, 
•  Le  Marche.' 

The  Picentes,  or  antient  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sabines.  Their  country 
extended  along  the  Adriatic,  from  the  iEsis  to  the  Truen- 
tum,  which  are  also  the  limits  of  the  modern  Marca;  but 
the  Prsetutii,  who  lived  south  of  the  Truentum  as  far  as  tb^ 
river  Matrinui  (now  Piomba),  and  formed  a  separate  coi 
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munity,  arc  incluacd  by  Pliny  and  other  antient  geop^- 
phera  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Picenum.  The  Msa 
separated  tlie  Picentes  from  the  cciUntry  of  the  Senones; 
but  bome  antient  whters  have  considered  the  Picenum  to 
extend  ua  far  as  Ariminum.  Asculum,  Firmum,  Pollen tia, 
Kicina  (believed  to  be  Macerata),  Treia,  and  ToUentinum, 
were  towns  of  the  Picentes.  The  Picentes  made  alliance 
with  Rome,  h.c.  299.  During  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  they 
joined  the  Samnitei»,  Lucanians,  and  others  against  Rome, 
were  defeated,  sued  for  p<;ace  and  obtained  it,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  to  Ariminum  on  that  occasion.  (Livy,  Epi- 
tome XV,)  Picenum  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  administered  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Picentes  were  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Italian 
nations  in  the  Social  war:  they  killed  the  proconsul  Servilius, 
and  defeated  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  but  were  afterwards 
defeated  by  him.  [Ascoli.]  They  however  obtained  the 
civitas,  like  the  other  Italian  people. 

The  actual  dele(i:azione  of  Ancona,  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north-cast  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north-west  and  west 
by  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  on  the  south  by 
Macerata  e  Camerino,  contains  155,000  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed among  six  towns  and  thirty-four  'terre,'  having 
communal  councils.  The  principal  towns  are,  1,  Anoona; 
2,  Jesi  (the  antient  Asium),  with  14,000  inhabitants;  3, 
Onimo,  with  6000  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Sof^gio  StatisHco.) 
The  account  of  the  other  two  provinces  is  given  under 
Fermo  ED  Ascoli  and  Macbrata  e  Camerino. 

(Compagnoni,  RegffiaPicena;  Colucci,  Antichitd  Picene, 
31  vols.  4to.,  Fermo,  1786-97.) 
MARCELLIN,  ST.    [Isere.] 
MARCELLI'NUS.    [Ammianus  Marcellinus.] 
MARCELLI'NUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reien  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.      He  has  been  represented   by 
some  as  having,  through  fear  during  the  persecution  raised 
under  that  emperor,  offered  incense  to  the  heathen  deities, 
but  this  is  contested  by  others.     He  died  a.d.  304. 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice, 
son  of  Agostino  Marccllo,  a  senator,  was  born  in  1686.  His 
elder  brother,  Alessandro,  who  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  as 
well  as  for  his  musical  acquirements,  had  weekly  music- 
parties  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilec- 
tion of  Benedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  the  masters 
to  whom  the  care  of  his  education  was  assigned  are  men- 
tioned Gasparini  and  Lotti,  under  whom  he  studied  compo- 
sition, but  we  do  not  find  that  ho  produced  anything  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  till  1716,  in  which  year  a  serenata 
from  his  pen  was  performed  at  Vienna,  when  the  birth  of 
the  first  son  of  tho  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  there  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony  and  splendour. 

II  is  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  throughout  Europe — for  as  a  Vene- 
tian noble  he  would  have  been  known  only  in  a  small  dis- 
trict, and  but  for  a  brief  period — was  published  in  8  vols, 
folio,  in  the  years  1724  and  1726,  under  the  title  of  Estro 
Jhetiro-armonicOt  Par<tfrasi  sopra  i  50  primi  Salmi,  Poena 
di  G.  A.  Gitistiniani,  musica  de  B,  Marcello,  patrizi  Veneti, 
The  learned  M.  Suard,  whose  reputation  as  a  musical  critic 
once  stood  high,  seems  to  approve  the  rather  strong  term 
with  which  this  title  commences;  for,  says  he,  nothing 
equals  tho  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  all  these  compositions ; 
it  transfers  to  music  the  energy  of  Oriental  thought,  and 
converts  the  composer  at  once  into  a  Pindar  and  a  Michael 
Angelo.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm possessed  by  Marcello— and  doubtless  it  was  great — 
there  is  certainly  too  much  of  it  in  this  opinion.  Graceful 
and  appropriate  melody,  supported  by  harmony  of  the  purest 
kind,  is  his  true  characteristic.  He  occasionally,  though 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple 
sources,  and  does  not  count  learned  combinations  and  com- 
plicated parts  among  its  elements.  In  his  style  is  to  be  traced 
sound  musical  knowledge,  guided  by  good  sense  and  polished 
by  good  taste.  He  is  always  elegant,  never  gorgeous,  and 
as  to  the  sublimity  implied  in  the  remark  of  the  French 
eritic,  wo  have  never  discovered  any  signs  of  it  in  the  works 
of  the  noble  Venetian,  much  as  we  admire  them  for  other 
valuable  qualities. 

^  Mr.  Avison,  in  his  well  known  Essay  on  Musical  Expres- 
sioih  carries  his  admiration  of  Marcello's  Psalms  to  great 
lengths,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  considers  them  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  the  Italian's  great  con- 
temporury,  Handel.    Time  has  shown  tiie  extniYaganoe  of 


this  opinion,  and  assigned  to  the  Venetian  composer  his  true 
rank,  which  undoubtedly  is  high,  but  far  from  being  of  the 
loftiest  kind.  Avison  however  evinced  the  sincerity  of  \m 
admiration  by  issuing  proposals  for  publishing  an  edition  of 
the  Salmi  set  to  En^ush  words ;  but  the  execution  of  this 
design  devolved  on  Mr.  Garth,  organist  of  Durham,  who 
very  skilfully  adapted  to  the  music  our  own  prose  tranalatiuii 
of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the  work  (which  is  now  tu  be 
found  in  most  musical  libraries)  in  eight  handsome  folio  vo- 
lumes. 

Marcello  composed  many  other  works  besides  hisTsalms, 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  survived.  He  did  not  coufine 
his  attention  to  music,  but  was  an  active  magistnie, 
and  during  many  years  one  of  the  Council  of  Forty.  He 
died  in  1739. 

MARCELLUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  bom  of  a 
Roman  consular  family,  alter  passing  through  the  offices  at 
sedile  and  quaestor,  was  made  consul  b.c.  224.  The  Tnns- 
padane  Oauls  having  declared  war  against  Rome,  Maioellus 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  near  Acems  on  the 
Addua,  killed  their  king  Viridomarus,  and  carried  off  his 
arms,  the  *  spolia  opima,'  which  were  exhibited  in  his 
triumph.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Mar- 
cellus  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  prsetor  to  administer  the  Ro- 
man part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Syracusans  firm  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  After  the 
battle  of  Canno)  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  oppose  Hanni- 
bal. He  took  the  command  of  the  relics  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Apulia,  kept  Hannibal  in  check,  and  defended 
Nola.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  being  again  consul,  he  took 
Casilinum  by  surprise.  He  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  where 
Syracuse  had  declared  against  Rome.  [HiE&osnnfrs.] 
After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  was  taken  in 
the  year  212  B.C.,  and  Marc^Uus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  rich  spoils.  Archimedes  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion  of 
this  taking  of  Syracuse.  [Archimedes.]  Marcellus  did  not 
obtain  the  triumph,  but  only  the  ovatiop,  as  the  war  in  Sicilj 
was  not  entirely  terminatea.  In  the  year  21 0  he  was  a£;ain 
chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  var  against  Han- 
nibal in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the  town  of  Salapia,  and  fought 
several  partial  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians  without 
any  definite  result.  In  the  following  year  he  continued  ia 
command  of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Haniu- 
bal  near  Canusium,  in  which  the  Rgnians  were  defeated 
and  ran  away.  On  the  following  day  Marcellus  reneved 
the  fight  and  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  Han- 
nibal withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  BruttiL  In  the 
next  year,  B.C.  208,  Marcellus  was  elected  consul,  for  the 
fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintus  Crispinus.  He  continued  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal,  when,  being  encamped 
near  Venusia,  he  rashly  ventured  out,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  advanced  posts,  and  was  killed.  Hannibal  caused  his 
body  to  be  buried  with  honours.  (Livy,  xxviL  2,  14,  :^9.) 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  commanders 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  the  honourable  repo- 
tation  of  a  disinterested  man. 

MARCELLUS,  EMPl'RICUS,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux, 
and  was  magister  officiorum  in  the  reisn  of  Theodosiuft  the 
Great.  The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  entitled  *  De  Medicamentis  empiriois,  physicis  et  rationa- 
libus,*  published  at  Basle,  1537,  Venice,  1547;  and  with 
the  *  Medici  Priiicipes,'  Paris,  1567.  Though  Marcellus 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  gives  us  much  curious  information  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  medicine  was  studied  at  that  time  in 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS  L  succeeded  Marcellinus  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  hut  we  know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  strict  in  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
He  died  a.d.  310. 

MARCELLUS  H.  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Julius  III.  in  1555,  but  died  in  less  than  a  monih  after  his 
election.    He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV. 

MARCGRAA'VIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  Polypeta- 
lous  exogens,  having  an  imbricated  calyx,  numerous  hypo- 
gynous  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovary  with  a  discoid  sti^s 
and  many  polyspermous  cells.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  are  usually  scrambling 
shrubs,  which  are  sometimes  true  parasites.  The  order  is 
of  no  known  use,  and  of  but  little  interest,  except  in  a  sys- 
tematical point  of  view ;  unless  for  the  sake  of  its  very  cu- 
rious bracts,  which  vary  in  ibrm  in  different  species*  hut 
which  are  usually  more  or  less  pitahe]>-ihBpad. 
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Miurcfi:nur(n  itmliellAta, 

1. »  piLc]li«T-»bA{>ed  invrrtod  t>nici  mlhi'riiig  to  lb«  pedRoda  of  ui  lacKpandcftl 
flowiir;  2t  a  ripo  Irutt  teaitd  la  the  pAniitcut  laibiiciilad  oaJjn  i  S,  a  tnutfvenc 
■cetkm  of  tl^^j  saiiifl. 

MARCH*  the  Ibird  month  uf  llie  yoar  according  to  modem 
computation,  cuntaining  Ihirty-onedays.  The  Roiiiiin  year 
oriKuiiilly  he^aii  wilh  March  [JA.xuARv],und  was  in  fact  so 
cunsidert.'d  in  En^lutid  before  Lhealteralion  of  the  styk\  the 
legul  year  commencing  on  Uie  2ath  of  March-  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceslorsj  cullci!  it  most  commonly  Hlyd  moftath,  loud 
or  stormy  month  ;  and  soniclimci  Hra*J  or  Hhttd  monath, 
which  tiouie  interpret  Rlieda\  others  Rlunie  ot  Urtlier  tlio 
i-up:ged  or  raugh  manth.  The  name  of  the  month  is  said 
to  ho  derived  from  that  of  Mars,  the  gotl  of  war. 

Before  1504  the  computation  of  the  French  year  began 
from  Easier^  so  that  occasionally  the  same  year  might  eum- 
prchond  two  mouths  of  March,  Mars  amnt^  and  Mars 
aprh.  If  Easter  occurred  in  March  itself,  the  month  began 
in  one  year  and  ended  in  another.  Tiie  change  of  compu- 
lation from  tlie  first  of  Januar}-  to  Easter,  in  that  oountryf 
vaa  directed  by  an  edict  of  Charles  IX. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  mentioned  by  various  writers, 
which  repreaeuts  March  as  Injrrowing  certain  days  from 
ApriL  These  are  called,  by  the  rustica  iji  many  parls  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Borrowed  Day  a.  They  are 
particularlv  noticed  in  the  poem  called  *  The  Complaynt  of 
Scotland  -^ 


i 


•  Manh  foid  to  Apenll. 
I  9tm  thre«  hof(«  upon  a  hitl  t 
But  h>mi  youf  tbree  <lr»t  dnj^  to  w», 
Auil  ril  be  bound  to  ear  tlietn  dku 
The  drvt  it  »tiall  be  vrlod  and  wwrt* 
The  Deit  it  tliall  be  «naw  anil  aWett 
Tb9  Uilxd  it  shall  bo  »ic  a  frei'xei, 
BaU  gar  tlto  bSnU  *iii*k  to  the  iitacu 
fiot  wKen  the  liotrowe^l  day»  wt»ifi!  faue, 
Tbe  Umo  fiUy  haga  oama  Mriiliu  hamis/ 


well  as  to  amuse  and  cheer  troops  of  all  kinds*  It  however 
has  long  since  gained  admission  wherever  music  vk  heard, 
and  consequently  is  written  for  every  kind  of  mufiical  in- 
strument. Hence  some  of  the  most  striking  compositions 
by  the  greatest  masterit ;  as,  for  instance,  the  marches  in 
Handel's  oratorios ;  the  religious  marches  {Marches  feligi- 
pu^s)  in  Gluck^s  Alcpnte  and  Mozart's  Zauberflote ;  the 
two  funeral  marc^hcs  {Marcie  funebri)  of  Beethoven,  &c, 

Tlie  true  March  is  always  written  in  common  lime,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  compound  of  that  measure,  and  iKjgins  on 
a  broken  part  of  the  bar,  wilh  an  odd  crotchet  or  a  quaver. 
It  is  slow  for  prand  or  parade  occasions,  quick  for  otilinary 
marchmg.  We  are  told  by  Rousseau,  that  Marshal  Saxe 
used  the  march  also  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  or  re- 
larding  the  pace  of  his  troops  in  battle.  In  his  days  there 
was  more  form,  more  ceremony  used  ;  something  like  eti- 
quelle  was  kept  up  in  fighting:  we  doubt  whether  the 
movements  of  the  battalions  in  the  fields  of  AusterUiz  and 
Waterloo  were  performed  to  musical  movements,  or  even  to 
the  simple  beat  of  drumg* 

MARCH ANTIA^CE.^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Acro- 
gens  or  Cryptogamic  ]dants,  forming  part  of  t be  old  group 
called  Hepalicoo.  lliey  arc  plants  of  a  low  organization, 
in  most  instances  havinj;  no  distinction  of  leaves  and  &tem, 
hut  a  thin,  leafy,  lobed  ihallus  in  their  room,  in  which  respect 
they  resemble  hchens,  but  are  furnished  with  breathing  pores 
and  an  approach  to  spiral  vessels  in  the  form  of  elaters, 
which  latter  circumstances  elevate  ihcm  to  the  level  of 
Lycopodiaceas  and  Mars' ileacea>. 

Marchantiacca?  differ  from  Jungermanniacooj,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  combined  under  the  old  name  of  Hupa- 
licae,  in  not  having  a  distinct  stem,  and  in  llicir  fruit  not 
bein^  four-valved.  Marcbantia  itsolf,  a  common  plant 
under  the  north  siide  of  old  walls  and  Itedges,  upon  dump 
ground,  forms  deep  green  patches  with  a  Udied  lichenoid 
thaltus,  and  has  reproductive  organs  of  two  kinds  arranged 
separately  btdow  mushroom-shaped  heads;  one  of  them  ap- 
pears to  be  male  and  the  other  female.  None  of  the  species 
arc  of  any  known  use* 


Dr.  Jaraicson,  in  his  •  Etymological  Dictionary,'  says, 
*  These  days  being  generally  stormy,  our  forefathers  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  pretending 
that  March  borrowed  them  from  April,  that  he  might  extend 
his  power  so  mucli  longer.  .  .  .  Tlioae,'  he  adds,  '  who  are 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend 
on  any  of  these  days.  If  anyone  would  pro|K)se  to  borrow 
of  them,  they  would  consider  it  as  an  evidence  that  the 
person  wished  to  employ  the  article  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  witchcraft  aguinst  the  lenders,' 

Ray,  in  his  Collection,  lias  a  different  proverb  relating  to 
this  month,  viz.  that  *  A  bushel  of  March  dusi  is  worth  a 
king*s  ransom  ;*  thereby  expressing  the  importance  of  dry 
or  dusty  weather  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  iti 
an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

(Brady*s  Claris  Cahndaria^  8vo.,  Lend.,  1812,  vol  i„ 
p.  63;  Fureliere,  Dictionnaire  Universel;  Brand's  Popular 
Ajitimtiiifft,  4 to.  edit.,  vol  i.,  pp.  86,  460,) 

MARCH,  in  music,  is, properly  speaking,  an  air  in  duple 
time,  played  by  martial  instruments — i.e,  by  intlatile  and 
pulsatile  instruments — to  mark  the  steps  of  the  infanlry,  as  . 


MKTcbaDtla  polymorpha. 
1,  A  TQitical  MHitioD  of  an  inTDlueruzn,  wilh  the  yotmg  capsules  isubfddtd  Ul 
the  receptacle. 

Endllcher  separates  the  order  into  four,  with  the  follow- 
ing distinctive  characters:^ 

I.  RicciACE.^:.    Frondose.     Involucre  none.    Capsules 
bursting  irregularly.     Elaters  none.     Aquatics. 

*i.  Anthockrotkjb.    Frondose  or  leafy.    Involucjre  none* 
Capsules  1-2-valved,  with  a  central  columellB.    Elaters. 
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3.  TAiioTO!nACEJB.  Frondose.  Involucre  heterogeneous. 
Capsules  openin;^  by  teeth.    Slaters. 

4.  Marchantiacea.  Frondose.  Both  involucre  and 
involucel.  Capsules  various,  opening  irregularly  by  teeth. 
Elaters.     Flowers  capitate. 

MARCH E,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berri,  on  the  east 
by  Auvergne,  on  the  south  by  Limousin,  and  on  the  west 
by  Poitou  and  a  small  portion  of  Angoumois.  Its  name, 
which  denotes  a  frontier  district,  was  derived  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it  was 
formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called 
La  Marche  du  Limousin)  toward  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was 
subdivided  into  La  Haute  Marche  (Upper  Marche),  on  the 
cast  side,  of  which  Gueret  (population  3100  town,  3921 
whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  Aubusson  (pop, 
4354  town,  4847  whole  commune),  Bourganeuf  (pop.  2110 
town,  2849  whole  commune),  and  Fellelin  (pop.  2816  town, 
3228  whole  commune),  chief  towns  ;  and  La  Basse  Marche 
(Lower  Marche)  on  the  west  side,  of  which  Bellac  (pop. 
3025  town,  3607  whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  I^ 
Dorat  (pop.  1805  town,  2237  whole  commune)  and  Confo- 
lens  (pop.  2215  town,  2687  whole  commune),  chief  towns. 
La  Haute  Marche  now  constitutes  the  department  of 
Creuse  ;  La  Basse  Marche  is  included  in  the  departments 
of  Haute  Vienne,  Indre,  and  Charente. 

This  district  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemo- 
vices,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  also  occupied  Limousin.  In 
Roman  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Aquitania  Prima,  and  afterwards  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  Visigoths  and  Franks,  under  the  latter  of  whom  it 
made  part  of  the  du«hy  and  kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  formed  a  county  under  Boson  I.,  who  was 
also  count  of  Perigord.  The  county  of  Marche  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Boson  until  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by 
Philippe  IV.  le  Bel.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Phi- 
lippe V.  le  Long,  as  an  apanage,  to  his  brother  Charles, 
wno,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  exchanged  the  county  of 
Marche  with  I-K)uis  L,  duke  of  Bourbon,  for  the  county  of 
Clermont.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
county  of  Marche  came  to  his  second  son,  Jacques  or  James 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  Jean  II.  consta- 
ble of  France.  Jacques  struggled  against  the  English 
under  the  Black  Prince,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
resigned  to  the  king  his  sword,  the  ensign  of  the  constable's 
office.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  aj).  1356,  and 
was  killed  ad.  1361,  with  his  son  Pierre,  fighting  against 
the  disbanded  mercenaries,  called  the  Tard-venus,  near 
Lyon.  [Lyon.]  The  county  of  Marche  passed  subsequently 
to  the  counts  of  Pardeac,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Armag- 
nac,  and  from  them  to  the  dukes  of  Bourbon ;  and  upon 
the  confiscation  of  the  territories  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, by  Francis  I.,  it  came  to  the  crown,  a.d.  1523,  with 
which  it  was  finally  united. 

The  name  of  La  Marche  or  Les  Marches  was  formerly 
ffiven  to  the  frontier  of  Basse  (Lower)  Normandie,  towards 
Maine  and  Perche.  The  towns  of  Argentun  and  S6ez  were 
included  in  this  district. 

MARCHES,  THE.  Mark,  Anglo-Saxon  meapc,  is 
a  word  common  to  almost  all  the  languages  of  Teutonic 
origin,  in  sense  scarcely  varying  from  the  word  as  at  present 
used,  a  mark.  But  from  denoting  a  mark  in  general,  it 
came  to  denote  in  a  specific  and  peculiar  sense  those  important 
marks  by  which  the  boundaries  of  wide  domains  were  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 
Hence  the  word  the  marches,  that  is,  the  country  lying  near 
and  about  the  marks  which  indicated  the  limits  of  two 
kingdoms,  dukedoms,  or  other  extensive  jurisdictions. 

The  word  is  used  in  Germany,  and  upon  it  is  founded  one  of 
their  titles  of  honour,  the  markgraf[  margrave),  or  lord  of  the 
marches ;  and  our  own  marquis  is  of  the  same  origin,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  few  persons  who  in  early  times 
(there  was  no  EngHsh  marquis  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.)  bore  this  title  had  any  particular  connection  with  the 
inarches. 

Great  part  of  England  being  bounded  by  the  sea,  there 
could  be  but  little  march-land.  But  on  the  side  toward 
Wales,  and  in  the  north  where  England  abuts  upon  Scotland, 
there  was  march-land ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  marches,  the 
Jand  near  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  is  what  is  meant. 

Wales  being  conquered  by  Kin^  Edward  I.,  we  hear 


little  in  history  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  But  the  tem 
continued  in  use  long  after  the  conquest  of  thmt  country. 
The  great  family  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  £d^ 
land,  whose  hereditary  name  was  De  Mortuo  Mari  ('  of  t£i 
Dead  Sea*),  contracted  and  Gallicized  into  Mortimer,  and 
whose  chief  residence  was  at  Wigmore  Castle  in  Hereford- 
shire, had  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  theWelih 
marches,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mareh. 
King  Edward  IV.,  their  lineal  descendant  and  heir-genenl, 
was  called  Earl  of  March  while  his  father  was  the  Duke  of 
York. 

But  Scotland  remaining  a  distinct  sovereignty  for  sevenl 
centuries  after  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  the  marchet 
towards  that  country  are  frequently  mentioned  in  histoiy, 
and  especially  as  being  the  scene  of  those  predatory  excur- 
sions in  which  the  people  of  both  countries  fr^uentlj 
engaged,  or  of  conflicts  arising  out  of  national  jealousies  and 
disputed  rights.  The  maintenance  of  authority  in  thorn 
regions,  lawless,  or  constantly  liable  to  become  so,  was  aa 
object  of  great  importance;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
marches  towards  Scotland  were  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  western  and  the  middle  marches*  each  of  which  had 
courts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  kind  of  president  or  goTemor, 
who  was  <*alled  the  warden. 

MARCIA'NUS,  born  in  Thrace,  of  obaeure  parents,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  entered  the  army, 
rose  gradually  by  his  merit  to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a 
senator  by  Theodosius  II.  When  Theodosias  died  (aj>.  450) 
his  sister  Pulcheria,  then  fifty-two  years  old,  offered  her 
hand  to  Marcianus,  who  was  near  sixty,  because  she  thought 
him  capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignity  and  advan- 
tage to  the  state.  Marcianus  married  her,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted  little  more  tm 
six  years,  was  peaceful,  and  his  administration  was  equitabW 
and  firm.  He  refused  to  pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  towhicli 
Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  456  Marcianus 
acknowledged  Avitus  as  emperor  of  the  West.  Mardanos 
died  in  457  ;  his  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  before  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I. 

MARCHIENNES.    [Nord-I 

MARCIONITES,  a  religious  sect  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  our  sera,  so  called  from  their  teacher 
Marcion,  a  native  of  Sinope  and  a  priest,  who  adopted  the 
old  Oriental  belief  of  two  independent,  eternal,  co-existinf 
principles,  one  evil  and  the  other  good.  He  endeavoured 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  Christianity,  asserting  that  oar 
souls  are  emanations  of  the  good  principle,  but  our  bodies 
and  the  whole  visible  world  are  the  creation  of  the  etd 
genius,  who  strives  to  chain  down  our  spiritual  nature  by 
coq)oreal  fetters,  so  as  to  make  the  soul  forget  its  pure  and 
noble  origin.  He  further  maintained  that  the  lawof  M(Nei» 
with  its  threats  and  promises  of  things  terrestrial,  was  a 
contrivance  of  the  evil  principle  in  order  to  bind  men  still 
more  to  the  earth  ;  but  that  the  good  principle,  in  order  to 
dissipate  these  delusions,  sent  Jesus  Christ,  a  pure  emana- 
nation  of  itself,  giving  him  a  corporeal  appearance  and  sem- 
blance of  bodily  form,  in  order  to  remind  men  of  their 
intellectual  nature,  and  that  they  cannot  expect  to  find 
happiness  until  they  are  reunited  to  tlie  principle  of  good 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Marcion  and  his  disciples 
condemned  all  pleasures  which  are  not  spiritual;  Ibey 
taught  that  it  was  necessary  to  combat  every  impulse  that 
attaches  us  to  the  visible  world  ;  they  condemned  marriage, 
and  some  of  them  even  regretted  the  necessity  of  eating  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  believed  to  have  iJeea 
created  by  the  evil  principle.  The  Marcion ites  spread  &i 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Persia.  The  chief  opponent 
of  Marcion  was  TertuUianus,  who  wrote  a  book  to  refute 
his  doctrmes. 

(TertuUianus  Adversus  Mardonem;  Pluquet,  Dtchon- 
naire  des  Heresies.) 

MARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  built  on  a 
steep  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  that  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  or  country  of  Diarbekr,  from  the 
plains  of  Sinjar,  which  are  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the 
Euphrates.  Mardin  is  a  considerable  though  poor  town, 
and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  Moslems,  and  the  rest  Christians,  with  some  Jews. 
The  Christians  are  divided  between  Syrians  of  the  Greek 
Church,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians,  The  Syrians,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  the  town 
and  two  convents  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  read  their 
church  service  in  the  Syriac  language,  which  few  of  tlK 
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eongregation  understand,  tbe  vulgar  tongue  being  tbe 
Arabic.  Their  patriarch  showed  to  Mr.  Buckingham  a 
handsome  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac,  written  on  parch- 
ment, richly  illuminated,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1150. 

Mardin  has  eight  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  some 
public  baths.  The  castle,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  is  strong  by  its  situation.  The 
town  of  Mardin  is  nearly  half-way  between  Diarbekr  and 
Mozul,  and  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad. 

(Niebuhr ;  Buckingham.) 

MAREMME,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  unwhole- 
some lowlands  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  lowlands 
of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Papal  State,  which  are  the  most 
extensive.  The  Maremme  may  be  divided  into  basins. 
The  first  basin  begins  north  of  Lucca,  and  extends  along 
the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Leghorn,  south  of  which  town  the 
ridge  of  Montenero  projects  as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  This 
basin  extends  inland  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  to  the  hills 
east  of  Pisa;  it  also  includes  the  lowest  part  of  the  course 
both  of  the  Sercbio  and  the  Amo,  and  is  called  Maremma 
Pisana.  The  next  basin  is  that  of  the  Cecina,  a  river  which 
enters  the  sea  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Leghorn.  This 
basin,  which  is  called  the  Maremma  of  Vol  terra,  is  of  small 
extent,  for  the  hills  again  approach  close  to  the  sea  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina.  The  third  basin  begins 
at  Piombino,  and  extends  as  far  as  Monte  Argentaro,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  It  stretches  from 
10  to  20  miles  inland,  and  includes  the  lowei  course  of  the 
rivers  Comia,  Bruna,  Ombrone,  and  Albegna,  and  the  lakes 
or  marshes  of  Castiglione  and  Orbetello.  This  large  tract 
is  called  Maremma  Scnese,  because  it  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Siena.  It  is  also  called  the  Maremma  of  Grosseto, 
from  the  town  of  that  name  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  it.  A  description  of  these  tracts,  which  constitute  the 
Tuscan  Maremme,  is  given  under  Pisa  and  Siena  (Pro- 
vinces). 

The  Roman  Maremma,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Siena  (for  there  is  no  interruption  of  hills  near  the  coast 
bctwi3cn  one  state  and  the  other),  begins  at  the  river  Pescia, 
ii-hich  marks  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Terracina  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples.  The 
whole  of  this  tract,  of  more  than  120  miles  in  length,  is  low 
and  unhealthy;  but  its  depth  inland  is  very  unequal, 
owing  to  various  offsets  of  the  lower  Apennines,  and  also  to 
detached  ridges  which  approach  the  sea  without  coming 
close  to  it,  and  which  partly  enclose  the  lowlands.  The 
Roman  Maremma  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three 
basins.  1.  That  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  including  the 
banks  of  that  lake  and  the  course  of  its  outlet,  the  river 
Marta,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Fiora,  Arone,  and  Mignone. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  Fiora,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany, 
bound  this  basin  on  the  north-west ;  and  Mount  Cimino, 
vrhich  is  of  volcanic  formation,  on  the  south-east,  divides  it 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  The  lower  steps  of  the  ridge 
of  Cimino  approach  the  sea  at  La  Tolfa,  near  Civitavecchia. 
This  basin,  which  is  generally  called  the  Maremma  of  Ck)rneto, 
includes  the  districts  of  Corneto,  Montalto,  Canine,  Ostro, 
and  Civitavecchia.  A  description  of  it  is  given  under  Pa- 
pal States. 

The  second  basin,  that  of  the  lower  Tiber,  extends  from 
Civitavecchia  to  Anzo.  The  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Alban 
Mount  divides  it  un  the  south-east  from  the  basin  of  the 
Poraptinc  Marshes.  A  description  of  both,  with  some 
account  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, is  given  under  Campagna  di  Roma.  The  Ma- 
remme are  of  two  kinds;  some  are  marshy,  and  others  dry, 
but  both  arc  unwholesome,  especially  in  summer. 

The  name  of  Maremma  is  not  commonly  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  desii^natc  the  unhealthy  lowlands  of 
that  country,  which  are  also  extensive,  but  the  synonymous 
word  Paduli,  a  corruption  of  paludi,  is  used  instead. 

The  Tuscan  government  has  of  late  years  effected  great 
improvements  in  its  Maremma;  the  marshes  have  been 
drained,  the  lakes  embanked,  the  ground  has  been  brought 
into  tillage,  and  colonies  established.  The  government  has 
published  an  interestinp:  account  of  the  works  executed  for 
these  objects,  with  an  atlas,  fol.,  Florence,  1838. 

MARENGO.    [Alessandria;  Bonaparte.] 

MARKNNES.     [Charentb  Infbrieure.] 

MARE'NZIO,  LUC  A,  certainly  the  most  voluminous, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  of  all  the  composers  of 
inadrigalB,  wai  bpm  at  Conca^lia  in  Br9tcia»  about  (he 


middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but  his  fine  voice  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastic  of  the  place,  who  haa  him  instructed 
m  music  by  Giovanni  Contini,  the  author,  we  are  told,  of 
many  sacred  compositions.  His  first  appointment  was  as 
maestro  di  Capella  to  the  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  and  at 
Rome,  says  Aaami,  he  was  beloved  and  caressed  by  many 
great  personages,  and  among  the  number  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  on  whose  invitation  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  dominions 
of  that  monarch.  Pcacham,  in  his  *  Complete  Gentleman,' 
tells  us  that  he  was  *in  displeasure  with  the  pope,  for  over- 
much familiarity  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  holiness,'  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  Italy  for  a  time.  He  states 
other  particulars  relative  to  this,  which  are  extraordinary  at 
least,  and  not  now  worth  investigating.  Marenzio  returned 
however  to  the  papal  city,  and  was  admitted  into  the  pope's 
chapel,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear ;  Peacham 
says  as  organist ;  Dr.  Burney  denies  this,  assigning  as  the 
reason  of  his  disbelief,  that  in  the  papal  chapel  there  is 
no  organ.  The  former,  who  certainly  was  acquainted  with 
Marenzio,  describes  him  as  a  '  little  black  man,*  and  men- 
tions the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  his  Thyr9i9,  as 
'  songs  the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  compose.'     He  died  at  Rome  in  1599. 

In  relation  to  his  style  of  composition  the  Italians  de- 
scribed him  as  il  piu  dolce  cigno  (the  sweetest  swan),  and 
the  praise  thus  poetically  expressed  was  perfectly  just.  In- 
deed as  respects  tenderness  of  air  and  gracefulness  of  haiv 
mony  he  has  had  few  rivals.  In  vigour  of  imagination  he 
has  superiors,  among  whom  our  own  best  English  madri- 
galists  maybe  named  without  incurring  the  charge  of  national 
partiality.  Even  Peacham,  his  eulogist,  mentions  several 
English  composers  who,  he  says, '  are  inferior  to  none  in 
the  world  (how  much  soever  the  Italian  attributes  to  him- 
selfe)  for  depth  of  skill  and  richnesse  of  conceipt.'  As  ho 
was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of  eminence,  bis  works 
have  been  open  to  all,  and  he  has  been  more  or  less  imitated 
by  many  writers  of  vocal  music  in  parts.  Handel  and 
Purcell,  as  Dr  Burney  remarks,  did  not  disdain  to  become 
his  debtor. 

MAREOTTS.    [Alexandria;  Egypt.] 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of 
Denmark,  married  in  1363  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  on 
the  death  of  Waldemar.  In  1375  Margaret's  son  Olaus, 
then  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  His  father  Haquin  dying, 
Margaret  was  acknowled^^ed  queen  of  Norway.  Olaus 
died  in  1387,  and  the  Danes  also  acknowledged  Mar- 
garet as  their  queen.  She  turned  her  arms  against  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  popular  with  his  subjects, 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  was  then  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  Sweden.  After  seven  years'  confine- 
ment, she  released  Albert,  on  condition  of  his  formally 
renouncing  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  1396  the  estates  of 
the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  Calmer,  where  it  was  . 
agreed  that  in  future  they  should  all  be  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  sovereign.  This  act  was  called  the  *C^lmar 
Union.'  On  this  occasion  Margaret  designated  her  nephew 
Erick  as  her  successor.  She  died  in  November,  1411,  being 
59  years  of  age. 

Margaret  had  many  great  qualities;  but  her  political 
conduct,  especially  in  her  transactions  with  Sweden,  was  not 
free  from  duplicity  and  violence.  To  the  Danes  however 
she  proved  a  good  queon.  She  loved  pomp  and  splendor, 
was  brave  and  resolute,  and  had  rather  the  qualities  of 
the  stronger  sex  than  those  of  her  own.  [Erick  XIII.  of 
Sweden.] 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU.    [Henry  VI] 

MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND.    [Henry  VH.] 

MARGARIC  ACID,  a  fatty  acid,  so  called  by  Chevreul, 
who  discovered  it,  from  *  margariles '  (/wtpyapinyc),  a  pearl, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  lustre.  It  is  prepared  from  soap 
made  with  olive-oil  and  potash ;  this  is  to  be  perfectly  dried, 
and  then  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  alcohol.  The  oleate  of  potash,  which  the 
soap  also  contains,  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  while  the 
margarate  of  potash  remains  unacted  upon ;  this  is  to  be 
well  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  then  dissolved  in  200 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol :  on  cooling,  the  margarate  of  potash 
crystallizes ;  and  as  it  contains  a  little  oleate,  it  is  to  be 
crystallized  a  second  time :  it  is  then  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  margaric  add  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrocblo- 
rieacid. 
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'    The  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  on  cooling,  after 

fusion,  it  crystallizes  in  pearly  needles ;    it  is  insoluble  in 

water,  and  hence  its  precipitation  from  its  compounds  and 

Bolution  by  the  stronger  acids.    It  has  an  acid  reaction ;  and 

its  salts,  except  those  of  the  alkalis,  are  very  sparingly  soluble 

in  water.    Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  margaraies. 

Acccording  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  consists  of — 

Thirty-three  equivalents  of  hydrogen         33  or  12*59 

Thirty-five  equivalents  of  carbon       .       210        78*38 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen     .         .         24  9  •  03 

Equivalent        267      100' 

The  crystals  contain  3*4  per  cent,  of  water,  which  can  be 
separated  only  by  converting  the  acid  into  a  margarate  by 
combining  it  with  a  base. 

Margarate  of  Potash  is  obtained  as  above  stated  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  soap  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash ;  it 
separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  brilliant 
scales:  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  158°, 
it  forms  a  limpid  solution,  which  begins  to  become  turbid 
at  about  140°,  and  at  60°  it  becomes  gelatinous;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  partially  decomposes  it,  and  con\'erts  it 
into  bimargarate:  at  5 5^  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  absorbs  its  weight  of  water  without  becoming 
liquid ;  100  parts  of  alcohol  are  capable  of  holding  r21  part 
in  solution  when  cold,  10  parts  when  hot.  ^ther,  when 
heated,  separates  a  little  margaric  acid. 

Bimargarate  of  Potash  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  100  parts 
(of  sp.  gr.  0*834)  dissolving  31*17  parts  at  148**  Fahr.,  of 
which  however  only  1*13  part  remains  dissolved  at  68". 

Margarates  of  Soda  strongly  resemble  those  of  potash: 
the  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  10  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
172",  and  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous  at  148",  and  con- 
tains a  little  acidulous  salt. 

Margarates  of  Lead. — Of  these  there  are  three,  a  sub-, 
neutral-,  and  s\ipcr-salt.  Tlie  neutral  is  produced  by  double 
decomposition:  it  contains  combined  water,  and  fuses  at 
about  170":  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '823  dissolves  about 
^  of  its  weight ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ooiling  ODther. 

When  fat  is  boiled  with  the  alkalis,  as  in  preparing  soap, 
it  appears  that  the  elements  of  the  fat^  without  either  yield- 
ing anything  to  or  absorbing  anything  from  the  air,  are 
converted  into  one  or  more  fatty  acids  and  glycerin ;  to 
those  changes  the  elements  of  the  water  however  contribute ; 
the  new  acids,  combining  with  the  alkalis,  form  soap,  which 
collect  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  while  the  glycerin  remains 
in  solution. 

MARGARIN,  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  contained  in  vege- 
table oils,  and  also  in  animal  fats,  as  mutton-suet  and  hog's- 
lard:  when  these  have  been  treated  with  cether,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  stearin  from  them,  the  aethereal  liquors, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposit  a  portion  of  the  solid 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  this  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
linen  cloth,  strongly  pressed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  heat  of  a  salt-water  bath.  This  substance  is 
very  soluble  in  cold  rother,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
stearin.  It  appears  probable  however  that  by  boiling  in 
alkaline  solutions  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid ;  but  ad- 
ditional experiments  are  required  to  determine  its  nature 
with  precision. 

MARGARinTA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  forthe  'Concha mar- 
garilifera  or  Matrix  Perlarum,  Mytilusmargaritiferusof  Lin- 
noDus,  Meleagrina  margaritifera  of  Lamarck.    [AvicuLA.] 

MARGARITA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainville  s  name  for  his 
third  family  of  Lamellibranchiata.  This  family  comprises 
the  genera  Vulsella^  Malleus,  Perna,  Crenatula,  Inocera- 
mus,  Caiellus,  Pulvinites,  Gervillia,  and  Avicula,  [Avi- 
cula;  Malleacea.] 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  When  eight  parts  of  castor  oil 
are  saponified  by  two  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
four  parts  of  water,  by  heating  them  together  for  some 
minutes  the  oil  is  rendered  completely  soluble  in  water. 
MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  have  discovered  in  this  soap  three 
different  fatty  acids,  the  margaritic,  ricinic,  and  elaiodic, 
which  arc  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  These  acids  form  a  reddish  yellow  oil,  which  at  a 
temperature  of  about  60"  Fahr.  deposits  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter,  which  is  the  margaritic  acid.  This  is  to  be 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  pearly 
scales  which  redden  litmus  paper.  This  acid  fuses  at 
about  270"  Fahr. ;  its  saline  compounds,  which  however  are 
but  little  known,  are  called  margariiaies.  According  to  Bungr 


and  Lecanu  hydrated  margaritic  acid  is  6ompoted  of-* 
Hydrogen,  10-91 ;  Carbon,  70*50;  Oxygen,  18- 59. 

M  A'RG  ARON,  a  solid  white  fatty  matter  which  crystallixei 
in  pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  margaric  acid 
witli  excess  of  lime.  It  fuses  at  about  170"*  Fahr.,  is  vola- 
tile, soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  hot  alcohol,  aad  fivB 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  sether.  Exposed  to  the  action 
of  heat  in  close  vessels  it  distils  almost  unchanged ;  it  burnt 
in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame.  NitHc  acid  acts  but 
slightly  upon  it ;  sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  given  out.    The  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  mar|aroti. 

This  substance  is  composed  of-^Hydrogen,  13 '42;  Cu- 
bon,  83*37  :  Oxygen,  3*21. 

MARGATE,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  tbe 
parish  of  St.  John,  hundred  of  Ringslaw,  and  Isle  of 
Thanet,  40  miles  east-north-east  ft-om  Maidstone,  and  65 
east  from  London  (direct  distances).  Its  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Meregate,  signiMng  an  opening  or  ^te  into 
the  sea.  Hasted,  m  his  *  History  of  Kent,'  published  in 
1799,  says, '  The  town  of  Margate  was  till  of  late  j'ears  a 
poor  inconsiderable  fishing-town,  built  for  the  most  part  in 
the  valley  adjoining  the  harbour,  the  houses  of  whicli  were 
in  general  mean  and  low ;  one  dirty  nartow  lane  called 
King  Street  having  been  the  principal  street  of  it*  At 
present  the  principal  streets  of  Mareate  are  regulariy  con- 
structed and  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  and  many 
of  the  houses  and  p\iblic  buildings,  including  an  esplanade, 
squares,  &c.,  are  of  a  superior  description.  The  spring- 
water  is  excellent  and  the  supply  abundant.  The  shore  is 
well  adapted  to  sea-bathing,  and  to  this  circumstance^ 
added  to  the  generally  acknowledged  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  metropolis  by 
means  of  steam-vessels,  must  be  attributed  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  which  ia 
1831  amounted  to  10,339.  A  liandsome  new  church  hu 
been  built  at  Margate  within  these  few  years.  There  is 
an  hospital,  called  Draper's  Hospital,  founded  in  1709 
by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  decayed  housekeepers. 
The  sea-bathincj  infirmary  at  West-Brook,  near  Bfargate, 
was  established  by  the  benevolent  Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  year 
1792,  assisted  by  committees  which  had  been  formed  both 
in  London  and  Margate.  The  object  of  the  founders  tias 
to  enable  poor  people  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
sea-bathing.  The  building  consists  of  a  centre  builduf 
and  two  wings,  and  contams  wards  for  the  receplionof 
nearly  one  hundred  patients.  The  national  school  affords 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  400  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  present  stone  pier  was  erected  Under  the  superiih 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Jcssop,  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding 100,000/.  It  is  900  fbet  long,  and  at  its  extremity 
is  the  lighthouse,  built  f^om  a  design  of  Mr.  Edmunds. 
The  erection  of  this  pier  has  added  greatly  to  the  utflity  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  much  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
north-east. 

Margate  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  DoT«r,  one  of  the 
Cinque-ports.  In  the  year  1787  the  inhabitants  thought 
their  town  of  too  much  importance  to  be  longer  subjected 
to  this  jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  applied  to  the  crown 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  upon  the  case  being  heaid 
before  the  attorney-general,  the  opposition  of  Dover  wis  so 
strong  that  their  petition  was  refused,  and  since  then  th« 
application  has  not  been  renewed.    [Cinqub  Ports.] 

(Hasted's  Hist,  of  Kent;  Beauties  qf  England  end 
Wales ;  Poptdation  Returns.) 

MARGINELLA.    [Volutid;e.] 

MARGINO'PORA.  a  genus  of  Millkpoiuba. 

MARIA  THERE'SA,  archduchess  of  Austria,  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  Germanv,  bom  in 
1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria, 
emneror  of  Germany.  [Charles  VL]  In  1724  Charles 
by  his  will,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  SanctioD, 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  family  of  Austria, 
declaring  that,  in  dcfhult  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  danihter 
should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  btf 
children  after  her.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by  all  the  German  princei 
individually,  and  also  by  several  other  powers  of  Euiope^ 
but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 

In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  vb(s 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna  of  the  preceding  vear,  had  heed  rf 
cognised  as  the  Hiture  grand-duke  of  I'uscany,  after  ^ 
death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last  oflbpring  of  the  house  of 
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Meflici.  Gian  Gastono  died  m  July,  1737,  and  Tuscany 
became  subject  to  Francis,  who,  in  January,  1730,  repaired 
to  Florence  with  his  consort.  Upon  the  death  of  Chaxles  VI., 
in  1740,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  France,  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
agreed  to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  to  P&rts  of 
which  each  of  those  powers  laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa 
however,  with  a  spirit  and  decision  remarkable  for  her  age, 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Vienna  and  taking  possession  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  German  states ;  she  then 
proceeded  to  Presburg,  took  the  oaths  to  the  constitution 
of  Hungary,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom  in  1741.  Frederic  of  Prussia  offered  the  young 
queen  his  friendship  on  the  condition  of  her  surrender- 
ing Silesia  to  him,  but  she  resolutely  refused,  and  Fredo- 
tic  invaded  that  province.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  on  his 
part,  assisted  by  French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  knd 
Bohemia,  and  pushed  his  troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
Maria  Theresa  being  obliged  to  quit  her  capital,  repaired 
to   Pre8l}ur^.      Convokinpf  the  Hungarian  diet,  she   ap- 

Seared  m  the  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her  infant  son 
oscph  in  her  arms.  She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and 
deputies,  that  *  being  assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side,  for- 
saken by  her  friends,  and  finding  even  her  own  relatives 
hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  except  in  their  loyalty,  and 
that  she  had  come  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings.*  This  heart-stirring 
appeal  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  chivalric  enthusiasm. 
The  Hungarian  nobles,  drawing  their  swords,  unanimously 
cried  out,  '  Moriamur  pro  Regc  nostro  Maria  Theresa,'  and 
the  whole  miUtary  force  of  Hungary  was  soon  in  arms  to 
defend  their  queen.  Her  troops  under  General  Kevenhuller 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought 
gallantly,  and  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the 
hereditary  states.  In  the  meantime  Charles  Albert.elector 
of  Bavaria,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  diet 
asHcmbled  at  Frankfort,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  soon  made  peace  with  ManaTheresa, 
who  was  obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also 
made  not  only  a  peace  but  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who  were 
kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  1743  the  French 
were  entirely  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744  Frederic 
■gain  deolared  war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded 
Bohemia :  but  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  her,  sent  the  queen  reinforcements  which 
obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  countr}'.  In  1745 
Charles  VII.  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband, 
Iras  elected  emperor.  In  1746  the  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montcse  troops  obtained  great  advantages  in  Italy;  they 

Suned  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the  French  and 
paniards,  and  occupied  Genoa,  which  however  they  after- 
wards lost  through  a  popular  insurrection.  In  1747  the 
war  continued  to  rage  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  with  various 
success.  In  1 748  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  terminated 
the  war  called  •  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her 
hereditary  dominions,  except  Silesia,  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  kept. 

In  1 756  began  the  Seven  Years'  War,  between  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia  on  one  side,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia  on 
the  other.  [Frederic  II.]  It  ended  in  1763,  leaving  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same  boundaries  ai  before. 
In  1765  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for  whom  she 
continued  to  wear  mourning  till  her  death,  and  her  son 
Joseph  was  elected  emperor.  [Joseph  H.]  She  however 
retained  in  her  hands  the  administration  of  her  dominions, 
and  devoted  all  her  cares  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people  under  her  sway. 

The  only  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  political  life  with  which 
the  can  be  reproached  is  her  participation  in  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  The  plan  however  did  not  originate  with 
her,  and  she  for  some  time  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
partition  drawn  up  by  Prussia  and  Russia  in  1772>  until  she 
was  plainly  told  tnat  Russia  and  Prussia  would  effect  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland  without  her  consent,  and  that  by 
refusing  to  accede  to  it  she  would  only  endanger  her  own 
dominions.  Prince Kaunitz  and  her  own  son  Joseph  II.  urged 
her  to  join  the  two  other  powers ;  she  was  told  that  Gal- 
licia  and  other  parts  of  Poland  were  antient  dependencies  of 
the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  at  hst  she  gave  her  assent. 

The  improvements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her 
dominions  are  many  and  important.  In  1776  she  aboliahed 


the  torture  in  her  hereditary  states,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1 7  77  she  abohshed  the  rural 
and  personal  services  which  the  peasants  of  Bohemia  owed 
to  their  feudal  superiors,  and  commuted  them  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Literary  piracy  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal 
ties.  Between  the  years  1774-8  she  occupied  herself  with 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education 
in  her  dominions.  She  divided  the  schools  into  three 
classes:  1,  *  normal  schools/  one  in  each  province,  to  ser\e 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools  in  the  province ;  2, 
*  principal  schools,*  in  the  large  towns ;  3,  *  communal  schools,' 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages.  A  director  had  the  super 
tendence  of  the  normal  schools ;  those  of  the  large  towns 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mai^istrate ;  and  the 
communal  schools  under  the  parish  priest  and  an  assessor 
of  the  communal  counciL  A  central  commission  of  studies 
was  also  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole,  which  received 
annual  reports,  and  examined  candidates  for  the  master- 
ships. Maria  Theresa  also  suggested  the  addition  of  manual 
labour  to  intellectual  instruction  in  the  communal  schools. 
She  promised  an  extra  remuneration  to  those  teachers 
whose  wives  taught  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  spinning, 
&c.  This  plan  answered  extremely  well,  especially  among 
the  peasantry  of  Bohemia.  Little  girls  thus  taught  were 
able  to  earn  as  much  as  half  a  tlorin  a  day.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  that  system  of  popular  education  which  has 
since  been  extended  through  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  pious  woman :  she  was  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  but  not  a  blind  devotee  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  her  instructions  to  the 
Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Economy,  dated  June,  1 768,  she 
states  the  principle  that  *  everything  which  is  not  of  divine 
institution  is  subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  state.'  Agreeably  to  this  principle  she  made  several 
important  reforms  in  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy:  she 
suppressed  the  pensions  charged  at  Rome  upon  benefices ; 
she  forbade  the  alienation  of  landed  property  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies ;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  tho 
clergy  to  be  registered ;  she  placed  the  convents  under  the 
juri^iction  of  the  respective  bishops,  and  in  temporal  mat- 
ters under  that  of  the  civil  magistrate.  She  put  a  check  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  still  existed  in 
her  Italian  dominions:  she  took  out  of  its  hands  the  cen- 
sorship of  books  and  gave  it  to  a  commission  of  civil  magis- 
trates appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  Tuscany,  which  was 
administered  by  a  council  of  regency  in  the  name  of  her 
second  son  Leojxjld,  she  ordered  that  lay  assessors  should 
be  joined  to  the  inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  She  also 
took  away  the  sbirri,  or  armed  force,  which  was  before  under 
the  orders  of  the  inquisitors.  The  Inquisition  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolisbed  under  the  reign  of  her 
sons  Joseph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Bel- 
gian subjects,  and  it  required  all  the  subsequent  rashness 
of  Josepn  II.  to  detach  them  fVom  their  loyalty  to  Austria. 
The  Belgian  capitalists  eagerly  supplied  the  loans  which 
the  court  ol  Vienna  was  obliged  to  contract  during  tho 
Seven  Years*  War. 

In  Lombardy  the  administration  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of 
her  minister  Count  Firmian  was  a  period  of  returning 
happiness  for  that  fine  country,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
preceding  wars  and  the  previous  long  misrule  of  the  Spanish 
governors.  The  empress  ordered  a  new  censimento,  or 
valuation  of  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  an  equitable  as- 
sessment of  the  land-tax ;  she  caused  the  bilancio  camerale, 
or  a  regular  budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
to  be  made ;  she  abolished  the  custom  of  farming  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  indirect  duties  to  the  highest  bidder, 
made  regulations  to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  feudal  superiors,  and  established  representative 
communal  councils  to  superintend  the  local  expenditure; 
she  began,  in  short,  and  effected  to  a  considerable  extent, 
that  great  legislative  and  admmistrative  reform  which  was 
completed  under  her  successor  Joseph  II.  Firmian  en- 
couraged men  of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the 
cabals  of  their  enemies.  Pietro  Verri  was  made  counsellor 
and  president  of  the  financial  board;  Beccaria  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  philosophy ;  Carli  was  made  president 
of  the  council  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followed. 
The  naviglio*  or  navigable  canal  of  Paderno^  which  ioins 
the  Adda  to  the  Martesana,  was  executed  under  Marif 
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Theresa.    In  1  /V9,  soon  ofter  she  obtained  peaceful  posses- ' 
Isionof  Lombttidy,  ibe  duchy  of  Miljiu  <iootiiined  !iOO,Ui)0 
[iiibaUitants;  in  1T70  the  population  had  risen  lo  !  JJU^OUU. 
'  L/iiubardy,*  says  a  libcial  wriler  of  our  tiroes^*  bad  never 
Icnjoyetl  so  much  happiness  aud  trail quilUiy  as  under  Ker 
I  reign;   it  h  recorded  to  her  prairie  that  she  wished  lo  be 
I  infurmc'd  of  every  act  of  the  adniinislration,  that  she  gave 
'  "  ec  access  to  her  present©  to  the  bumble  and  poor  a^  well 
I  lo  the  noble  and  rich,  that  she  liisleued  ljeiu(?nanlly  to  all, 
f  either  grantmg  their  petitions,  or,  if  ehe  denied  theiu,  giving 
lf©a«on^  for  her  i-efusal,  without  illusory  promises  or  vague 
[  circumloculiuns.   She  declared,  just  before  her  deaths  which 
>  happened  at  Vienna  on  the  'i9lb  November,   1  78U,  that   if 
anylhing  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  her  name,  it  was 
C4.'rliiinly  without  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished 
I  tlie  w*iUare  of  her  suhjecls.     During  a  forty  years*  reign 
ihe  alwuys  showed  a  love  of  justice  and  truth,  and  she 
frtuted,  as  a  principle  of  her  conduct,  that  it  is  only  the  plea- 
sure of  alleviating  distress  and  duing  good  to  (he  people 
that  can  render  the  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  lo  the 
wearer/     (Bossi,  Star i a  dlluliat  b.  vi.,  ch.  15.)     Another 
merit  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  cha- 
racter ;  her whuie  conduct  wa*  characterised  by  that  decency 
and  self-retipect,  united  with  much  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  is  become  a  distinctive  charactcriiitic  of  the  Austrian 
iniperiat  family,    Mai  ra  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among 
illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.     Wuh   her  ended  the 
house  of  Austria  Hubsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the 
present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

Frederic  IL  appeared  really  aifected  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  Writing  to  D'Alembert,  he 
said  thut '  although  he  had  made  war  against  her,  be  had 
never  been  her  personal  enemy  ;  that  he  always  respected 
her,  and  that  she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  the  glory  of 
her  throne/ 

M  ARIA'N  A,  J  UAN,  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1 536.  He 
early  showed  great  talents,  which  were  develuped  under  the 
eminent  teachers  of  the  university  of  Alcala,  such  as  Father 
Cyprian  of  Huerga  and  others. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who 
bad  already  acquired  a  repututiou  which  attracted  to  them 
the  ablest  students.  He  had  lo  pa^s  two  probationary  years 
at  Simancas,  under  Saint  Francis  of  Borja,  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Gandia,  and  fiuourite  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world  to  jain  the  new  order.  After  this  pro- 
biition  Mariana  returned  to  Alcali  to  resume  his  studies. 
In  15fiS  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  by  Laynez,  the 
second  general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rules  of  the 
Jesuits,  raised  their  aspirations,  prepare^l  thera  for  the 
influence  which  they  afterwards  exercised,  and  opened  their 
splendid  college  *  II  Gesu,*  at  Rome. 

In  this  college  Muriaiia»at  the  age  of  twenty*four,  taught 
Bcholaslic  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  his  pupils  was 
the  young  Jesuit  (afterwards  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  Miiriana 
was  Bent  in  1565  to  open  a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Paris  two  yeftrs  after  on  the  same  raisbion, 
in  which  he  was  still  more  successful  Seven  years  of 
unremitting  ap]dication  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so 
greatly  impaired  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
letire  to  Toledo,  near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talents  and 
[nunral  worth  werestm  imt  in  requisition.  He  restored  and 
pMiied  the  works  of  Saint  Isidore,  to  which  he  added  tome 
valimble  notes.  When  Leon  de  Castro  questioned  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Arias  Montano,  for  introducing  Rabbinical  readings 
and  commentaries  into  the  *  Plant ina  Regia,' or  *  Philip- 
pina  Polyglott,'  anew  edition  of  the  '  Complutensis,'  which 
Muntano  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  1 1., 
Mariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  bis  historical,  eccle- 
iiustical,  and  biblical  lore,  as  weU  as  by  the  fair  and  candid 
lone  of  iiis  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  proceeded  during  bis  leisure  bours 
with  the  great  work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  He 
had  ohservcd  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascendency  of  Spain 
OKciicd  a  general  interest  and  curiosity  abroad,  while  its 
origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous.,  were  at  that  time 
Kuie  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hardly  known.  His 
'  History  of  Spain'  first  appeared  in  twenty  books,  under 
the  title  *  Historic  do  rebus  Hispaniaj,'  foL,  Toleti,  J 592, 
libri  XX.  It  was  subsenuently  extended  to  thirty  books,  in 
^hich  form  it  appeared  in  the  completa  edition  of  1605, 
f  ublish&d  al  Maiazi    This  compact  and  lucid  exbibitioa  of 


an  unbroken  cbronologtcal  narrative,  from  the  orlcrin  of  il> 
Spanish  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  ' 
period  of  twenty -five  centuries  at  least),  em  < 
lory  of  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  had  hiilM^rto  Wn 
treated  separately.  A  subject  so  exteniiive,  expriturf  m 
classical  Latin,  met  with  universal  favour  aiid  aeeefrtaQoK, 
A  Spanish  tianslation  soon  became  neces&ary,  and  feftii- 
natcly  Mariana  accomplished  the  task  himself*  and  carried 
the  work  through  four  successive  Spanish  edi tioos  m  \m 
lifetime. 

Mariana  has  been  charged  with  credulity  ;  but  tradiliiAi 
held  sacred  in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  prestat 
ai^e^ — prodiE^ies  which  formed  part  of  bi*tory,  and  which  Hi- 
riana  could  not  dismiss  with  the  disdainful  smile  or  tb« 
ready  presumption  of  modern  criticism,  are  spoU  which  wfll 
never  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his  digressions  on  tbe  nstf 
important  events  of  the  world,  events  which  appe^ssrriii 
causes  when  so  admirably  interwoven  with  those  pimmsfiy 
belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain* 

The  manly  feelings  of  the  historian,  bis  noble  ind^slicin 
against  crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  of  pnooMS 
and  their  abettors,  d  eserve  still  higher  cam  meudatioa,  Vethe* 
as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  recently,  bos  ^par^  a 
gross  instance  of  Queen  tirraca's  licentious  conduct;  bmoa 
the  other  band,  the  defence  of  Queen  Blanch's  hooourii  highly 
ereditable  to  Mariana,  It  is  true  also  that  Manaiia  did  not 
always  examine  all  the  original  authorities*  as  Hanke  ob- 
serves in  the  *  Kiitik  neuerer  Geschichtschreiber  ;*  but  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  comptcb 
wide  field  of  inquir)',  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  dis 
trodden  paths,  would  have  recjuired  the  penisal  of  1 
libraries,  and  a  single  life  would  not  have  been  suffio^ 
complete  the  undertaking.  And  i  f  others  hail  been  iwr  ^^ 
join  in  the  labour  of  the  invest igatlon^  a  motley  coiD|ib' 
tion  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  much  researd^ 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  one  Iud^ 
nioiiious  whole.  Mariana^s  portraits  of  lords  and  fiwoimSes 
were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the  hvmtz;  as  in  ike 
case  of  ihe  Condestable  of  Castile,  Ferdaiidez  Vdasos^sod 
his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Mantaono.  The  secrelsry,  after 
having  been  a  panegyrist  of  the  new  historian,  tried  to  icnv 
bis  master  by  his  attack  on  Mariana,  entitled  *  Adverteociai 
k  la  Historia  de  Mariana.*  He  was  discovered  bovti«» 
and  roughly  treated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  *  La  Defeofsdt 
Mariana,*  Probably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  mioy 
improvements  in  Mariauiis  second  Spaidjsh  edition  u(k» 
history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1608.  It  is  on  ihiirfi- 
tion  and  the  various  readings  selected  from  the  editktfis  of 
1617  and  162.1,  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  is  basedij 
contains  ample  notes  and  ill ust rations,  9  vola.  6v 
D6.  This  edition  also  closes,  like  the  oriflrioal,  « 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1315-16).  xherehtt  i 
sequeiitly  been  puhliiiibed  at  Madrid— 1,  The  cootintitfiM^ 
of  Mariana,  by  Miiiana,  translutcKl  from  iLe  I^tin,  bf 
Romero,  foL,  IbilA;  2,  A  complete  Mariana,  cootmiifd 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  17S8,  by  Sabau  v  Hlanoa^ 
20  vols.  4to.,  1817-22;  3,  AnoUier  by  the  same,' keigrbl 
down  to  the  year  I  SOB,  9  vols,  8vo.,  with  porttaits. 

Mariana's  little  respect  for  potentates  and  great  personijil 
was  denounced  with  greater  asj)erity  when  hU  '  De  lUp 
et  Regis  Institutione '  appeared  in  1699.  By  hi»  atteOfA 
on  the  life  of  Henri  IV.,  in  1594,  Jean  Chatelet,  who  M 
studied  among  the  Jesuits,  not  only  involved  the  wkok 
body  in  the  odium  of  his  crime,  but  provoked  a  decern  (m 
their  expulsion  from  France,  Finally  the  as^as&inatioo  ^ 
Henri,  m  161 U,  which  was  supposed  to  have  be>en  in»t^itM 
by  the  Jesuits,  excited  Kucb  horror,  that  the  parliatfiiiQl  of 
Paris  condemned  the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  fline^; 
and  his  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were  callei],  conttaiMd 
during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty  and  pari  of  tU 
following  to  furnish  a  common  subject  of  animadvtfiutt 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Jesuits.  Tbi 
Jesuils  have  indeed  occasionally  supported  the  claims  of  ib 
people  against  their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  lia 
interests  of  iheir  own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  ciontnqti 
discussed  this  subject  on  belter  and  higher  groundi,  Mao- 
kind  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  hail  a  much  stronger  hM 
on  his  affections  than  the  interests  and  plans  of  bis  order.  ~ 
his  defence  of  Arias  Montano,  already  mentioned,  he  1 
chance  of  preferment,  which  however  ho  was  glad  L 
change  for  learned  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  hll ,_ 
of  historical  research.  Mariana  published  also,  in  1399,15) 
imperfect  work^  '  De  Foudaribui  «t  Manitiria»'  a  tui^ 
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which  his  coantrymen  Lehrija  or  Nebrija,  Diego  Covarru- 
bias,  Pedro  Ambrosio  Morales,  and  Arias  Montano,  had 
treated  before,  and  which  Eisenschmidt,  Freret,  Paucton, 
&c.,  have  pursued  much  farther  since. 

The  noble  character  and  the  profound  erudition  of 
Mariana  are  also  displayed  in  his  *  Tractatus  Septem/  Co- 
logne, 1609.  The  second  of  these  treatises,  *  De  Edi- 
tione  Vulgatd,'  is  an  epitome  of  his  report  on  the  fierce 
controversy  between  Arias  Montano  and  Leon  de  Castro. 
The  fourth,  •  De  Mutatione  Monetce,'  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Lermaand  his  partners  in  the  system 
of  general  peculation  and  frauds  which  Mariana  exposed. 
He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the  Spanish 
nation ;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disregarded,  were 
remembered  when  the  opportunity  was  gone.  As  a  reward 
for  proclaiming  such  unwelcome  truths,  at  the  age  of  73  he 
suffered  a  whole  year  of  judicial  trickery,  humiliations,  and 
confinement  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Madrid.  In 
Bcarching  his  papers  another  exposure  was  found,  entitled 

•  Del  Gobiemo  de  la  Compaiiia,  or  on  the  defects  of  his 
order,  in  which  he  also  pointed  out  the  means  of  correcting 
them.  Copies  of  this  MS.  had  multiplied  so  alarmingly, 
that,  the  year  after  the  author's  death,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Vitaleschi,  issued  a  circular,  dated  Rome,  July  29, 
1624,  enjoining  the  collection  of  such  papers  in  order  to  be 
burnt.  Still  that  measure  did  not  prevent  its  being 
printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
several  languages.  This  curious  circular  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Valencia  at  the  time  of  their 
sudden  expulsion  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1 767 ;  a 
blow  which  helped  to  complete  that  downfal  against  which 
Mariana  had  most  earnestly  warned  his  brethren  so  long 
before. 

After  his  persecution  he  made  an  epitome  of  the  •  Bib- 
liotheca'  of  Photius,  translated  some  homilies,  revised  his 

•  History  of  Spain,*  and  published  a  supplement,  or  rather 
a  summary,  or  concise  annals  of  Spain  from  1515  to  1612. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  published  his  •  Scholia'  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  availing  himself  of  the  best 
Hebrew  commentaries,  and  some  valuable  and  very  early 
MSS.  which  dated  from  the  age  of  the  antient  Gothic  domi- 
nion in  Spain.  This  work  secured  for  him  a  place  among 
the  best  commentators  in  the  *  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux 
Testament '  of  the  hypercritical  Father  Simon,  who  is  usu- 
ally unfavourable  to  Spaniards. 

Bayle,  in  his  *  Dictionary,'  supposes  Mariana  to  be  also 
author  of  a  work  *  De  Republicjl  Christians,'  but  neither 
Alegambe  nor  Nicolas  Antonio,  both  of  them  Spaniards, 
mentions  it.  Stevens,  the  English  translator  of  Mariana's 
history,  misstates  some  particulars  of  the  author's  life,  and 
▼ery  unaptly  compares  him  with  Raleigh. 

Mariana  left  MSS.  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of  all  his 
publications.  He  ended  a  long  life,  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  own  and  future  generations,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1623,  in  the  eighty -seventh  year  of  his  ago 
and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  retirement  to  Toledo.  On  hearing 
of  his  death,  the  illustrious  Francis  Contreras,  president 
of  the  council  of  Castile,  said,  •  To-day  has  the  council  lost 
its  restraint.* 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added: — 
Mondejar.  Advertencta^  a  Mariana ;  Juicio  y  Noticia  de  los 
Hiftoriadores  de  Espana;  Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariana; 
Acosta,  Vida  de  Mariana  ;  Andr.  Schot.,  Hispan.  Illustrat. ; 
Baronius,  Annal,  Ecc/^siast, ;  Bernard.  Girald.,  Pro  Senatu 
Veneto,'  quoted  in  Colomesius,  Hispania  Orientalis;  Ren6 
Rapin,  Reflexions  sur  V Histoire. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  born  at  Vienna,  in  November, 
1 755,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.    In  May,  1 770,  she 
married  Louis,  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in 
1 774  became  king  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Louis  XVI. 
8he  was  handsome,  lively,  and  thoughtless,  but  kind-hearted 
•ad  with  good  intentions.   She  disliked  the  etiquette  and 
reserve  of  the  court,  but  she  aflFected,  rather  too  ostenta- 
tiously, a  taste  for  privacy  and  domestic  familiarity.    Al- 
^   though  her  thoughtlessness  afforded  a  pretence  for  slander, 
i    ber  private  conduct  has  been  generally  allowed  to  have 
\  been  guiltless.  When  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  which 
\   produced  the  Revolution  began,  Marie  Antoinette  was  on 
i  the  side  that  was  for  making  resistance ;  but  unable  to  im- 
V   |»rt  energy  to  her  husband,  she  only  led  him  into  incon- 
t   tistencies.     She  did  not  disguise  her  aversion  to  those 
k  iMulerB  who  had  begun  the  Kevolution.  and  would  never 
P.  C.»  No.  903. 


stoop  to  conciliate  their  favour.  After  the  national  assembly 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  she  refused  the  offers  of 
Mirabeau  to  support  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  thus 
drove  that  able  but  unprincipled  orator  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionists.  But  her  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Louis  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  her  enemies.  'Louis, 
naturally  disposed  to  concession,  was  by  temper  irresolute, 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  course  of 
events,  instead  of  striving  to  direct  them.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  attempted  flight  of  the  king, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  only  served  to  excite  the 
public  animosity  against  her  and  her  husband.  After  that 
epoch  there  was  no  longer  much  opportunity  for  her  to  exer- 
cise any  political  influence ;  her  husband  had  lost  all  power ; 
besides  which,  a  strong  faction  supported  by  the  armed 
masses  had  determined  to  do  away  with  the  kingly  office 
altogether.  Marie  Antoinette  showed  great  courage  during 
the  various  attacks  made  against  the  royal  family ;  she  ap- 
peared much  more  anxious  about  her  husband  and  her 
children  than  about  herself.  She  shared  their  captivity 
with  resignation  ;  her  demeanour,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  never  lost  its  dignity.  Adversity  imparted 
firmness  to  her  mind,  and  she  exhibited  a  moral  strength 
which  astonished  while  it  irritated  her  bitterest  enemies. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  seemed  forgotten  for  a 
time;  but  the  terrorist  faction  having  overthrown  the  Gi- 
rondins,  its  leaders  resolved  to  make  away  with  the  ex- 
queen,  an  act  of  cruelty  the  more  odious  as  it  was  entirely 
useless.  They  brought  her  to  trial  before  the  convention. 
She  was  of  course  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  presence  of  her  judges  her  fortitude  never  forsook 
her,  and  the  burst  of  indignant  maternal  feeling  with  which 
she  appealed  to  the  mothers  who  might  be  there  present, 
when  an  infamous  and  absurd  charge  was  brought  against 
her,  overawed  even  her  accusers. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was  re- 
moved in  a  common  cart  from  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie 
to  the  place  of  execution.  On  her  way  she  was  reviled  and 
abused  by  the  ferocious  mob  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner; 
but  she  appeared  heedless  of  their  vociferations,  and  suffered 
death  with  firmness  and  composure.  She  was  forty-two 
years  of  age,  but  her  sufferings  nad  given  her  a  much  older 
appearance.  She  left  one  son,  who  died  in  prison  (Louis 
XVII.),  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  present  duchess  of  An- 
goulSme. 


Medal  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

MARIE  DE'  ME'DICI,  the  daughter  of  Francis  L, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  archduchess  Joan  of 
Austria,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1573,  and  was  married  in 
1600  to  Henri  IV.  of  France.  She  was  handsome,  and 
Henri  was  for  a  time  really  attached  to  her;  but  she  was 
violent,  jealous,  and  obstinate,  and  seldom  passed  a  week 
without  quarrelling  with  her  husband.  The  memoirs  of 
Sully  and  others  contain  details  of  these  domestic  bickerings. 
But  the  best  historical  critics  acquit  her  of  any  more  serious 
misconduct,  and  especially  of  the  odious  insinuation  thrown 
out  by  some  writers,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  Henri  at  that  time  was  just  going  to  set  off 
for  the  armv,  and  he  had  signified  his  intention  to  leave  her 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  H6rault  only  observes  that  she 
did  not  show  sufficient  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mary  was  weak  rather  than  wicked ;  she  had  the  aspirations 
of  ambition  without  corresponding  mental  powera*  »*«'i 
when  she  became  regent,  during  her  son's  mi' 
found  herself  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight 
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nistraiion.  [Louis  XIIL]  She  next  quarroUed  with  her 
son,  and  made  peace  with  him  by  means  of  Richelieu,  whom 
she  had  introduced  into  the  council ;  but  she  afterwards 
grew  jealous  of  his  great  intluence,  and  plotted  against  him. 
She  was  exiled,  a.d.  1630 ;  went  to  Belgium,  England,  and 
Germany;  and  at  last  died  at  Cologne,  in  1642,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  destitution. 

MARIE-GALANTE,  an  island  in  the  [Carribean  Sea, 
about  15  miles  south  of  Guadaloupe.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  14  miles  in  diameter.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  was  first  settled  by 
the  French  in  1647.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  de- 
pendency of  Guadaloupo,  and  has  uniformly  followed  the 
fate  of  that  island  when  taken  by  any  foreign  power. 
[Guadaloupe.]  The  surface  of  Marie-Galanto  is  jf  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  north ;  the 
western  side  is  flat.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  yields 
abundantly  the  several  West  Indian  products;  but  its 
exports  and  imports  having  always  been  included  in  the 
official  statements  with  those  of  Guadaloupe,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  amount  of  its  productions.  The  same  course 
has  been  followed  with  regard  to  other  statistical  details, 
and  we  are  therefore  unacquainted  with  the  amount  of  its 
population.  Some  authorities  state  it  to  be  about  10,000. 
Tlie  onlv  town,  Basseterre,  stands  on  the  south-west  point 
of  the  island,  in  15**  52'  N.  lat.  and  6^  22'  W.  long. 

MARIE-AUX-MINES,  SAINTE.    [Rhin,  Haut.] 

MARIENBERG,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
50""  4'  N.  lat.  and  16''  45'  £.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  cobalt,  and  produces  arsenic  and  vitriol.  The  in- 
habitants,  about  4000,  besides  working  the  mines,  ma- 
nufacture lace,  linen,  calico,  &c  The  silver  mines  were 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  town  was  founded  in  consequence  in  1519  by  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony.  It  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  a 
handsome  market-place,  a  church,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asvlum.  and  an  institution  for  poor  or  disabled  miners. 

'MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  Danzig,  is  situated  in  54''  i'  N.  lat.  and  Id""  2'  E. 
long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nogat,  over  which  there  is  a  pon- 
toon bridge  540  feet  in  lengtli.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  scat  of  the  Grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  from  the  year  1 309  to  1 466.  The  antient  castle,  and  the 
lofty  towers  and  parapets,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
fortifications,  give  it,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  a  grand  and 
striking  appearance.  The  style  of  building  is  antient  but 
irregular.  Here  and  there  are  some  more  modern  edifices, 
especially  in  the  principal  street,  which  however  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  the  architecture. 
In  front  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  there  is  a 
connected  line  of  porticos,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from 
the  first  buildint^  of  the  town  in  1276  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Order  are  ex- 
tremely grand,  and  his  royal  highness  the  crown-prince 
of  Prussia  has  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  partly  restored 
to  its  antient  splendour.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart,  outside  of  which  are  two  suburbs.  There  are  ex- 
tensive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollens,  leather,  and  cotton,  but  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  timber, 
and  fish,  and  likeN^ise  in  the  less  important  articles  of  quills 
and  ho<5s'  bristles.  The  population,  9000  in  number,  are 
chieflv  Roman  Catholics  and  partly  Lutherans. 

MARIENWERDER.  one  of  the  two  governments  into 
which  West  Prussia  is  now  divided,  lies  between  52°  46'  and 
54'  6'  N.  lat.,  and  16^  and  21^  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  government  of  Danzig,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Konigsberg,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  on  the  south-west  by 
Posen,  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
Pomerania.  Its  area  is  6880  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 460,000.    The  government  is  divided  into  13  circles. 

The  circle  of  Marienwerder  contains  343  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  45,000. 

Marienwerder,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Liebe  and  the 
Little  Nogat,  two  miles  from  the  Vistula,  over  which  there 
is  a  pontoon  bridge  2700  feet  in  length,  has  5500  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  very  neat  town,  with  four  suburbs,  and  has 
considerably  increased  during  the  present  century.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the  government  offices. 
There  are  manufactories  of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather. 
Jb^  breweries  and  distilleries  are  very  considerable. 


MARIENZELL,  or  MARIAZELL,  a  imaU  town  in 
Upper  Styria,  the  most  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  is  situated  on  a  low  hill  in  the  middit 
of  an  extensive  valley.  It  consists  of  only  three  streets,  vith 
120  houses,  of  which  nearly  50  are  inns  and  taverns,  and 
the  population  does  not  exceed  1000.  The  most  oonsider- 
able  edifice  is  the  church,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  in  wiiicli 
is  the  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  brought 
here  700  years  ago.  Princes  and  nobles  rivalled  each  othw 
during  many  centuries  in  bestowing  the  most  costly  gkfti 
upon  the  church,  and  its  treasury  contained  immeius 
riches,  which  however  have  been  greatly  diminished  in 
modern  times  by  various  accidents,  especially  by  the  great 
fire  in  1827,  when  the  whole  town,  except  nine  houses,  Fat 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  roof  and  the  steeple  of  the  church 
were  destroyed,  but  the  treasury  and  the  statue  of  the  Vii^ 
gin  Mary  were  saved.  It  was  however  necessary  to  sell  s 
great  part  of  the  treasures  in  order  to  repair  the  diurch, 
which  is  now  more  splendid  than  ever.  The  number  of 
pilgrims  that  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  is  estimated  at  100,000  every  summer.  Und«r 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  all  processions  of  pil- 
grims, and  particularly  those  to  Marienzell,  were  prohibited, 
but  were  again  permitted  in  1796  by  the  emperor  FrancLi. 
The  procession,  in  1819,  consisted  of  about  12,000  pilgriinti, 
who,  being  handsomely  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
several  provinces  from  which  they  came,  pieseoted  a  striking 
and  interesting  appearance. 

MARIESTAD.    [Swkden.] 

MARIKINA.    [MiD.\8.] 

MARIMONDA.     [Ateles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  547.] 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  The  general  principle  upon 
which  insurances  are  made,  whether  of  property  against  the 
chance  of  fire,  of  human  life  against  the  accidents  or  cod- 
tingencies  of  mortality,  or  of  ships  and  their  cargoes  sgsiait 
the  multiplied  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed,  is  the  same: 
viz.  that  of  reducing  to  each  individual  in  every  esse,  \o$ 
possibility  of  loss  down  to  the  average  Iosm  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals  or  cases.  Marine  insurances  differ  boir- 
over  from  fire  and  life  insurances  in  the  mode  of  ceoducting  i 
the  business,  as  well  as  in  the  diversified  nature  of  the  riski  ! 
against  which  security  is  sought  The  chief  of  these  is 
time  of  peace  include  the  chances  of  fire,  of  piracy,  of  bs^ 
ratry  of  the  master  or  crew,  i.e.  tlte  running  away  with  the 
vessel  by  these  parties,  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary  mis- 
chances resulting  from  storms,  sunken  rooks^  fogs,  sod  the 
like.  To  these  are  superadded,  in  time  of  war,  the  chssm 
of  capture  by  an  enemy,  and  all  restrainta  of  Ibieign  prima 
or  governments. 

Until  a  recent  period  nearly  all  the  marine  iaraisiMa 
effected  in  London,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  wdi  I 
business,  were  made  with  individuals  who  became  aasver* 
able  for  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  sum  insured, 
differing  thus  from  other  kinds  of  insurances  where  the 
whole  risk  was  taken  by  a  joint-stock  association.  Until 
1824  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  two  or  more  indiriduais 
with  the  exceptions  that  will  be  mentioned,  to  combine  t(h 
gether  for  taking  upon  themselves  sea-risks,  and  ill  the 
business  of  this  kind  transacted  in  London  was  undertsken 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  underwriters,  from  the  mode 
employed  of  binding  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  by  writing  their  names  and  the  sums  which  thef 
assured  under  the  deed  in  which  these  conditions  w«t  let 
forth.  The  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of  partnership,  juit 
mentioned,  were  made  in  favour  of  two  chartered  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Loodui 
Assurance  companies.  Endeavours  were  made  at  vsnras 
times  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  were  alwsys  s» 
cessfully  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters  untU  UH 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been  lawful  for  any  numherif 
persons  to  associate  themselves  together  for  undertaking 
marine  insurances,  and  many  joint-stock  companies  lur  thit 
purpose  have  been  formed  and  put  in  action  with  advaotafi 
to  the  public.  Before  the  year  1824,  several  insurance  ehibi» 
which  were  in  fact  mutual  insurance  associations,  existid 
and  were  considered  legal.  In  those  there  was  no  paynml 
made  of  premium,  but  each  member  of  the  club  wti  ft 
riodically  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  loiies  wt 
tained  by  the  members  of  the  club  generally,  the  rate  ^ 
his  contribution  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  value  ti 
tho  property,  in  respect  of  which  he  might  have  susuiofil 
loss,  that  would  have  been  made  good  to  him.  These  dak 
which  still  exist,  are  usually  confiQed  to  persons  eiigace>i 
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in  particulai  branches  of  trade,  surh  as  tho  coal-trade  of 
the  Nurth  of  England,  where  the  risks  incurred  by  the  dif- 
ferent members  are  generally  equal  in  degree,  a  condition 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  tho  association  equi- 
table. 

The  policy,  or  contract  of  insurance,  must  contain  the  name 
of  the  ship,  when  known,  and  of  the  master,  with  the  nature 
of  the  voyage,  and  must  describe  also  in  good  faith  any  cir- 
cumstances which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  or  understood  course 
in  similar  risks  or  voyages,  such  as  any  contemplated  devia^ 
tion  from  the  route  usually  followed.  The  business  of  effect- 
ing insurances  is  sometimes  done  by  the  merchants  or  owners 
of  the  ships  or  goods  insured,  but  more  frequently  through 
the  agency  of  insurance-brokers,  whose  remuneration  comes 
IVom  the  underwriters  or  insurance-offices,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  not  from  the  assured,  their  employers.  That  remu- 
neration consists  in  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  gross  premium  in  each  case,  and  in  a  further 
allowance  of  12  por  cent  upon  the  net  amount  of  premiums 
paid  by  them  to  the  underwriters  or  offices  at  the  end  of  the 
3rear,  after  deducting  all  losses  and  averages  recovered  fbr 
the  assured. 

The  policy  of  insurance,  when  underwritten  by  the  as- 
surer, bears  a  declaration  of  the  amount  of  premium  havine 
been  paid,  but  in  practice  that  payment  is  not  made  untu 
some  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  in 
which  the  risks  are  taken,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  total  or 
portial  loss,  when  all  premiums  outstanding  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  merchant  or  broker,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
Allowed  as  a  set-off  against  the  amount  of  the  loss.  Where 
a  broker  is  employed,  the  underwriters  give  credit  to  him, 
and  not  to  his  employers,  for  the  amount  of  premiums,  and 
they  have  recourse  for  the  same  onlv  to  the  broker.  As 
acme  compensatk>n  to  the  broker  for  the  1 2  per  cent  allow- 
ance above  mentioned,  which  he  foregoes  in  the  event  of  a 
]os0,  he  makes  a  charge  against  the  merchant  by  whom 
be  is  employed  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds 
upon  the  amount  recovered. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  of  course  with  the  nature  of 
tbe  voyagOf  the  period  of  the  year,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ship.  As  regards  this  latter  point  the  underwriters  and 
managers  of  insurance  companies  are  enabled  to  judge  with 
p;reat  accuracy  by  means  of  ■  register  kept  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  committee  of  merchants  and  underwriters, 
in  which  evei^r  necessary  particular  concerning  every  mer- 
cantile ship  is  inserted  from  the  surveys  of  competent 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are  paid  certain 
fees  for  their  trouble  by  the  owners.  This  register  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  shipowner  as  it  is  to  the  undcr- 
irriter.  If  the  quality  of  the  vessel  is  seen  to  be  good,  the 
charge  made  for  premium  of  insurance  is  less  than  where 
that  quality  is  bad  or  doubtful ;  and  in  the  event  of  loss  it 
gives  readier  means  for  rebutting  the  chares  of  unseaworthi- 
nesa  than  might  otherwise  be  found,  such  a  charge,  when 
proved,  bcini^  held  in  law  to  exonerate  the  underwriter  from, 
payment  of  the  loss. 

The  losses  fbr  which  underwriters  are  liable  are  either 
total  or  partial.  In  some  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  claim 
upon  an  underwriter  exceeds  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
as  where  a  ship  meets  with  damage,  and  after  quittmg  a 
port  where  she  has  been  repaired  or  refitted,  is  wrecked  or 
otherwise  lost.  The  claim  m  such  cases  would  be  not  only 
ibr  the  amount  expended  in  repairs,  but  also  for  the  value 
of  the  ship  or  goods,  when  lost.  Partial  loss  or  damage  is 
called  an  averages  loss,  and  averages  again  are  divided  into  tbe 
two  classes  of  general  average  and  particular  average.  U nder 
the  first  of  these  heads  are  included  all  losses  of  a  part  of 
the  property  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  preservation  of  the 
vemainder.  If  a  ship  is  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  to 
right  her  the  masts  are  cut  away,  this  constitutes  a  general 
average,  and  the  loss  must  be  borne  in  shares  proportionate 
to  their  value  by  the  owners  or  insurers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
cf  the  ship  and  the  cargo.  So  if  a  ship  lying  at  anchor 
should  be  in  danger  of  dragging  her  anchor,  and  so  going 
on  shore,  and  the  cable  should  be  cut,  or  if  to  lighten  her  in 
a  storm  part  of  her  stores  or  cargo  should  be  thrown  over- 
board, this  would  constitute  a  general  average,  and  must  be 
met  by  the  owners  or  insurers  of  the  whole  property  as  be- 
fore described.  Particular  average  arises  when  the  ship  or 
the  cargo  meets  with  damage  from  any  of  the  chances 
against  which  insurance  is  provided,  but  which  is  not  in- 
curred voluntarily  and  to  prevent  a  greater  loss.  In  these 
the  damage  must  be  made  good  by  the  insurer  of 


the  ship  or  of  the  goods  which  are  damaged,  and  not  by  a 
general  contribution  from  all.  Where  this  partial  damage 
happens  to  the  ship  it  is  usual  fur  the  underwriters  to  rein- 
state the  same,  paying  two-thirds  only  of  the  cost,  it  being 
considered  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  will  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  the  remaining  one-third  by  receiving  new  articles 
in  place  of  those  in  use  which  have  been  lost,  or  by  the 
better  state  in  which  the  vessel  will  be  placed  by  the  re- 
pair. Goo<ls  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  damage,  either 
from  their  nature  or  from  the  manner  in  which*  they  are 
packed,  are  not  entitled  to  claim  particular  average  except 
the  ship  be  stranded,  or  except  tlie  damage  shallexcecd  a 
certain  per  centage  of  the  value.  Corn,  seed,  flour,  fish, 
salt,  and  fruit  are  not  liable  to  particular  average,  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  damage,  except  the  ship  be  stranded ;  and 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins  are  warranted 
by  the  assured  free  of  particular  overage,  unless  the  damage 
should  amount  to  five  per  cent  or  more  of  their  value,  wilh 
the  like  exception  as  regards  stranding. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  within  reasonable  limits  more 
than  a  very  general  view  of  the  law  and  practice  connected 
with  marine  insurances,  concerning  which  many  volumes 
have  been  published. 

Policies  of  insurance  on  sea  risks  are  liable  to  stamp 
duties,  which  vary  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  voyage 
and  the  rate  of  the  premium,  viz. : — 

On  coasting  risks  where  the  premium  does  not  exc^Hjd 
20*.  per  cent  the  stamp  duty  is  U.  3d.  per  cent. ;  and 
where  the  premium  exceeds  that  rate  it  is  2s.  Gd.  per  rent 
On  foreign  risks,  where  the  premium  is  not  higher  than 
15*.  per  cent.,  the  duty  is  1*.  3d,  per  cent ;  when  the  pre- 
mium is  between  15*.  and  30*.  per  cent  the  duty  is  2*.  6(/. 
per  cent ;  and  when  the  premium  exceeds  30*.  the  duty  is 
5*.  per  cent. 

Vessels  eneaged  in  voyages  of  long  duration,  such  as  tho 
South  Sea  whaline- ships,  or  vessels  employed  in  a  parti- 
cular line  where  the  risk  is  unvarying,  are  sometimes  in- 
sured for  a  specific  time.  The  stamp  duty  in  such  cases  is 
2*.  6d.  per  cent  fbr  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  5*.  per  cent  between  three  months  and  twelve  months, 
but  no  time  risk  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  montlis 
can  be  covered  by  the  same  stamp,  and  a  new  policy  must 
then  be  taken  out 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.    [Compass,  Mariner's.] 

MARINES,  men  embodied  to  scr\'e  as  soldiers  on  board 
of  ships  of  war  in  naval  engagements ;  and  on  shore,  in  the 
event  of  a  descent  being  made  ujwn  an  enemy's  coast.  In 
the  British  service,  they  also  assist  occasionally  in  perform- 
ing some  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  ship;  they  cannot  however  be  sent  aloft  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  officer. 

Originally  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  na- 
tional fleets  were  composed  of  merchants'  ships,  which  were 
armed  on  occasion  for  war ;  and  then  there  were  no  soldiers 
particularly  destined  for  the  naval  service.  The  first  troops 
of  this  kind  in  France  were  men  skilled  in  the  practice  of 
the  useful  trades,  who,  when  unemployed  by  the  govern- 
ment, lived  on  shore  on  half-pay ;  receiving  only  the  full 
pay  when  called  upon  to  serve  at  sea.  This  regulation  did 
not  however  long  subsist ;  and,  subsequently  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  companies  of  marine  soldiers 
have  been  constantly  retained  on  full  pay. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  distinct  corps 
were  appointed,  in  Britain,  to  this  branch  of  the  *^ubhc 
service.  In  1 684  mention  is  made  of  the  duke  of  fork's 
maritime  regiment  of  foot;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
several  regiments  were  plained  on  the  estahlisliment  of  tho 
navy,  but  these  were  su))$equently  disbanded.  At  that 
time  the  marine  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  retained  as  per- 
sons in  training  to  become  good  seamen ;  and,  in  Burchet's 
•  Naval  History,'  quoted  by  Gn)se  (*  Mil.  Antiq.,'  vol.  i.),  it 
is  said  that  they  were  discharged  from  the  regiments  ana 
entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  furemast-men  as  soon  as  they 
became  qualified  to  serve  as  such. 

In  the  begmning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  (1 702),  six  regi- 
ments of  maritime  soldiers  were  raisea;    and  among  the 
regulations  concerning  their  service  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  Quartered,  when  on  shore,  near  the  principal 
seaports.    Whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  they  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  land  forces,  and  the  same  deduct' 
were  to  be  made  for  clothing.   At  sea  they  were  to  be  v 
provisions  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  shares  of  the 
without  suffering  any  dimination  of  pay  on  that  aoe 
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In  1749,  the  then  existing  regiments  of  marine  soldiers, 
ten  in  number,  were  disbanded ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Anson,  there  were  raised 
130  companies,  consisting  in  all  of  above  5000  men,  who 
were  put  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  appointed  to  be  at 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham.  The  corps  of  ma- 
rines, as  it  was  then  called,  has  subsequently  been  consider- 
ably increased;  in  1759  it  numbered  18,000  men;  and 
during  the  late  war  its  strength  amounted  to  about  20,000 
men.  An  additional  division  was,  by  an  order  of  council 
in  1805,  established  at  Woolwich ;  and  there  are  two  com- 
panies of  macine  artillery,  whose  head-ouarters  are  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  marines  are  now  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and,  like  all  the  other 
royal  regiments,  their  scarlet  uniform  has  blue  facings.  In 
an  engagement  at  sea,  they  annoy  the  enemy  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  tops  and  deck ;  and  they  repel  with  the 
bayonet  any  attempt  to  board  the  ship.  The  gallant  jo/Zt^^, 
as  the  marines  are  familiarly  called,  have  often  distinguished 
themselves  when  acting  on  shore;  and  their  meritorious 
services  at  the  taking  of  Belleisle  (1761),  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  (1775),  in  the  defence  of  Acre  (1799),  and 
very  recently,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  lasting  reputation. 

The  royal  corps  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  and  a 
major-general,  who  are  naval  officers  holding,  in  addition 
to  their  rank  as  such,  those  military  titles.  There  are  also 
four  colonels-commandant  of  divisions,  besides  four  colonels 
and  second  commandants.  No  commissions  in  the  corps 
are  obtained  by  purchase  ;  and  the  officers  of  marines  rise 
in  it  by  seniority,  as  high  only  however  as  the  rank  of 
colonels -commandant. 

MARI'NO,  SAN.    [San  Marino] 

M  ARIOTTE,  EDME.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  Burgundian  born,  a  priest  by  profession,  aud  resided 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  philosophical  caioer  at  Dijon.  Ho 
was  afterwaras  prior  of  Saint  Martin,  near  Beaune,  and 
died  May  12,  1G84,  having  been  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  the  cloge  by  Candor cet, 
vol.  i.,  p.  74,  of  his  collection. 

Several  of  the  writings  of  Mariotte  were  published  by 
himself,  and  one  or  two  more  after  his  death.  Those  of  the 
former  class  were  several  times  reprinted,  and  the  whole 
were  finally  collected  under  the  title  *(Euvre3  de  Mariotte,' 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leyden,  1717.  Another  edition 
(perhaps  the  same  with  a  new  title)  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  1740.  This  collection  contains  treatises  on  per- 
cussion, on  vegetation,  on  the  nature  of  the  air,  on  heat 
and  cold,  on  the  nature  of  colours,  on  hydraulics,  on  some 
phenomena  connected  with  sight,  on  levelling,  on  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  on  the  congelation  of  water,  and 
on  the  logic  of  the  sciences. 

Condorcet  says  of  Mariotte,  that  *he  was  tlie  first  French- 
man who  carried  with  him  into  experimental  philosophy  a 
spirit  of  observation  and  doubt,  and  inspired  others  with 
that  caution  and  timidity  which  are  so  necessary  to  those 
who  interrogate  nature  and  undertake  to  interpret  her 
responses.*  His  writings,  though  more  connected  with  ma- 
thematical deduction  than  those  of  Robert  Boyle,  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  expe- 
riments with  which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  results  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  is 
known  to  a  reader  of  modern  works  are  the  following : — 

1.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  that  law  of  elastic  fluids 
which  now  goes  by  his  name ;  that  is,  of  the  elastic  force 
being  exactly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  space  which  a 
given  mass  of  fluid  occupies.  Subject  to  such  alterations 
as  difference  of  temperature  may  require,  the  formula 
derived  from  this  law  is  now  one  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  aerostatics. 

2.  He  discovered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  condensa- 
tion, exists  in  liauids. 

3.  He  found  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  it  meets 
the  optic  nerve  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  impression 
of  sight. 

Among  minor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  common 
guinea  and  feather  experiment,  which  he  first  made  with 
the  air-pump. 
MARITIME  LAW.   [Admiralty  Courts  ;  Shipping.] 
MARITZA,  the  modem  name  of  the  Hebrus,  the  princi- 
pal river  of  Thrace.    The  basin  of  the  Hebrui  ia  enoloaed 


between  the  chain  of  Hoemus,  or  the  Balkan,  on  the  north, 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modem  Despoto,  on  the  south ; 
the  first  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  toe  Danube,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  the  Str>'mon.  [Amphipolis.]  The  He 
brus  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope,  in  about  42^  N.  bt. 
and  24^  £.  long.,  and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  ior  more 
than  100  miles,  receiving  numerous  affluents  from  both 
chains  of  mountains:  it  passes  by  Tatar  Bazardjkk,  Phdippo- 
polis,  and  Chirmenli  (the  antient  Asaus),  where  it  diverges 
to  the  south-east  until  it  reaches  Adrianople,  where  it  is 
joined  by  two  large  streams,  the  Toonja.  or  Tonzus,  fn>a 
the  north,  and  the  Arda,  or  Harpessua.  After  passing 
Adrianople  the  Hebrus  turns  to  the  south,  receives  the 
Erkeneh  (the  antient  Agrianes),  coming  from  the  direction 
of  (Constantinople,  flows  by  Demotica,  and^  after  numerous 
windings,  enters  the  gulf  of  iEnos  by  two  mouths,  opposite 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  The  whole  course  of  the  Hebrus 
is  above  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  email  craft  as  ikr  at 
Adrianople.  about  one-third  of  its  course. 

MA'RIUS,  CAIUS,  was  born  of  humble  parenia;  at  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum.  about  b.c  157.  He 
served  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  b.c.  134,  under  Scipio 
Africanus,  together  with  Jugurtha,  where  be  highly  ais- 
tinguished  himself.  He  received  great  marks  of  booour 
from  Scipio,  who  used  frequently  to  inmie  him  to  bistable; 
and  when,  one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  W9b  asked,  where 
they  should  find  so  great  a  general  when  he  was  sooe^  be  is 
said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  Mulder  of 
Marius,  '  Here  perhaps.* 

In  B  c.  1 1 9  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  through 
the  influence  of  Caecilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutareb, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  bad  ae- 
quired  in  the  Numantine  war.  lu  this  office  be  shoved 
himself,  as  he  did  throughout  tlie  whole  of  his  life,  a  mot 
determined  enemy  to  the  patrician  order,  and  one  who  th 
not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  the  threata  and  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  Having  proposed  a  law  to  furevent  illegal  vot- 
ing at  elections,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  me  lav 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and 
summoned  Marius  before  them  to  answer  for  his  cooduct 
Marius  not  only  appeared,  but  threatened  to  commit  the 
consuls  to  prison,  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  decree;  and 
when  Metellus  continued  to  support  it,  he  commanded  bra 
to  be  led  away  to  prison. 

Marius  obtained  the  preetorship  with  great  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by  means  of 
bril)ery.  At  the  expiration  of  his  prsetorship  the  proTioce 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  whicn  he  cleared  of  robbers. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  become  a  candidate  for 
many  years  after.  He  continued  however  to  rise  in  public 
opinion,  and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  married  Julii, 
one  of  the  Julian  family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  celelntcd 
Julius  Ctcsar. 

In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Metellus  into  Africa  ia  ihe 
capacity  of  legatus  (second  in  command) ;  and  by  ha  yni- 
dence  and  courage  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  be  added 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation.  His  friends  took  adno- 
tage  of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome  to  pefsuade  tbe 
people  that  the  war  with  J  ugurtha  would  never  be  concluded 
until  the  command  was  given  to  Marius.  This  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Metellus ;  and  it  vas  with 
the  greatest  ditficulty  that  Metellus  allowed  his  lieutenant 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  stand  for  tbe 
consulship.  Marius  was  however  successful ;  he  obtained  tbe 
consulship  (B.C.  107)  and  the  command  of  the  Jugurthioe 
war.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Marius  prosecuted  tbe  tit 
with  the  greatest  vigour ;  and  in  the  following  year  (s.c 
106)  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  vas 
treacherously  given  up  by  fiocchus  to  his  qua>!Stor  SuUa. 
[Jugurtha.]  Marius  remained  in  Africa  during  the  oest 
year  (b.c.  105) ;  in  which  the  consul  Manilius  and  the  pro- 
consul Oaspio  were  defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Qimbri  in 
Gaul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to  Livy  <£p.  67) 
of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp-followers.  The  nevs 
of  their  defeat  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at  Kone, 
especially  as  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  ia- 
mediate  invasion  of  Italy;  and  Marius  was  acrordingif 
elected  consul  in  his  absence,  without  any  opposition  eina 
from  the  patrician  party,  as  the  only  man  in  tne  state  vbd 
was  able  to  save  it  from  impendinff  ruin« 

Maritti  entered  upon  his  leooad  oonmilahip  a.e.  IH  i&d 
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triumphed  on  account  of  his  victories  over  Jueurtha;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deterred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain, 
Marius  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  following  years 
(B.C.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  consulship  of  Marius  (B.C. 
102)  the  Cimbri,  having  been  defeated  by  the  (IJeltiberi  in 
Spain,  returned  to  Gaul,  and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in 
two  divisions;  the  one,  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones  (a  Gallic  people),  through  GaUia  Narbonensis ; 
and  the  other,  comprising  the  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum. 
Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqusb 
SextioB  (Aix)  in  Gaul ;  but  Catulus,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Cimbri, 
retreated  first  to  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis  (Adige),  and 
afterwards  quitted  this  position  also  without  waiting  for  the 
enemy's  attack.  In  the  following  year,  b.c.  101,  Marius, 
who  was  again  elected  consul,  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus.  and  entirely  defeated  the 
Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Vercellse  (Vercelli),  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Sessites  (Sesia).  In  these  two 
battles  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  are  said  to  have  lost  the 
incredible  number  of  290,000  men  (200,000  slain  and  90,000 
taken  prisoners);  and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000 
slain,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners).    (Livy,  Ep,  68.) 

Marius  again  became  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the 
following  year;  but  now  that  the  fear  of  the  (Jallic  invasion 
was  removed,  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
patrician  party.  He  nevertheless  obtained  the  consulship, 
in  great  part  owin^  to  the  exertions  of  Satuminus,  the  tri- 
bune, who  is  described  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  the  com- 
mission of  no  crime  in  order  to  obtain  his  object.  The 
events  of  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  which  are  some  of 
the  most  important  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  are 
imperfectly  narrated  by  the  historians.  It  appears  that  an 
Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  Saturn inus  and  supported  by 
Marius  and  one  of  the  prsetors  named  Glaucia,  was  carried 
notwithstanding  tho  most  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician 
party ;  and  that  Metellus  Numidicus  was  driven  into  exile 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  confonning 
to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  consuls  for  tho  ensuing 
year  came  on,  Memmius,  who  opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  oflBce,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Satuminus ; 
and  the  senate,  perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
passed  the  usual  decree,  '  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  should  receive  no  injury,*  by  which  almost 
absolute  power  was  vested  in  the  consuls.  Marius,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  besieged  Satuminus 
and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon  the  capitol.  They  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  Marius  on  the  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  but  they  were  all  immediately  put 
to  death.  It  appears  probable  that  Marius,  after  the  blow 
which  had  been  given  to  the  popular  party  by  the  surrender 
of  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
save  their  lives,  even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt 

At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Marius  left  Rome  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the 
return  of  his  old  enemy  Metellus,  whoso  sentence  of  banish* 
inent  was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Satuminus.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Marius  went  to  Cappadocia  and  Galatia, 
under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice  which  he  had 
vowed  to  Cybele ;  but  with  the  real  object  of  exciting  Mi- 
thridates  to  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  again  employed 
in  military  affairs,  since  he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction 
in  peace. 

In  B.C.  90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out ;  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sulla  were  engaged  as  legati  to  the  two 
consuls.  Marius  gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy, 
but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity  and  energy  which 
had  distinguished  him  in  his  earlier  years ;  and  disgusted,  it 
is  said,  with  the  increasing  reputation  of  Sulla,  he  resigned 
his  command  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  Marsian  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end, 
before  the  civil  war  broke  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  The 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  had  been  assigned  to  Sulla, 
who  was  now  consul  (b.c  88) ;  but  Marius  usc^  every  effort 
to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  gone 
every  day  to  the  Campus  Martins,  and  to  have  performed 
his  exercises  with  the  young  men,  although  he  was  now  in 
his  70th  year  and  very  corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
was  not  incapacitated  by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported 
by  P.  Sulpitius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property 
and  influence;  and  a  law  was  eventuidlv  pasted  tnat  the 
command  ihottld  be  taken  fifoni  SalU  ana  given  to  Marius* , 


Sulla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  besieging  Nola ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which  hiS  been  passed, 
he  marched  to  Rome ;  and  Marius  and  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  After  wandering  through  many 
parts  of  Italy,  Marius  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
Africa ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage,  than  Sex- 
tilius,  the  governor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  him,  that 
unless  he  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public 
enemy.  *  Go  and  tell  him,'  replied  Marius,  •  that  you  have 
seen  the  exile  Marius  sitting  on  tho  ruins  of  Carthage.* 
But  in  the  following  year  (b  c.  87),  in  the  absence  of  Sulla, 
who  had  gone  to  C^reece  to  oppose  Archelaus,  Marius  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  order  to  join  the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his 
attempts  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  Sulla,  had  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  supported  by  the  patrician 
party.  Shortly  afterwards  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army ;  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
opposite  party  ensued.  Marius  always  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  temper ;  and  the  sufferings  he 
had  lately  undergone,  which  at  his  time  of  life  must  have 
greatly  impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed  and  thwarted 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  Rome 
were  put  to  death :  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  been  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  put  him- 
self to  death  in  order  to  avoid  assassination  ;  and  among 
the  numerous  illustrious  patricians  who  fell  were  C.  and 
L.  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius, 
who  is  so  frequently  praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  in  the  treatise  *  On  the  Orator.* 

Marius  and  Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year  (b.c  86),  without  even  holding  the  comitia ; 
but  Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  his  consulship,  according  to  Plutarch  (c.  46), 
or  the  13th,  according  to  Livy  (Ep,  80). 

The  character  of  Marius  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  his 
life  by  Plutarch,  who  appears  to  have  taken  his  account 
from  the  *  Memoirs  of  Sulla,'  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Marius.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  after  his  return  from 
exile  Marius  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties,  but  even 
these  were  surpassed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sulla:  and  we 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius,  if  we  ascribed  to  him, 
durine  the  whole  of  his  life,  the  character  which  he  dis- 
playea  in  his  seventh  consulship.  '  I  have  seen/  says  Plu- 
tarch (c.  2),  *  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna  in  Gaul,  which 
expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  his  sternness  and  severity. 
Since  he  was  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  was 
fierce  and  haughty  when  in  authority.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  learnt  Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  of 
that  language  on  any  serious  occasion ;  as  if  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  subject 
to  others.  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  Grecian  muses  and  graces,  he  would  not,  after  bear- 
ing so  many  honourable  offices  and  performing  so  many 
glorious  exploits,  have  crowned  the  whole  by  a  most  savage 
and  infamous  old  a^e,  in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to 
anger,  ill-timed  ambition,  and  insatiable  avarice.* 

(Plutarch's  Life  of  Marius;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War; 
Epitomes  of  Livy ;  Velleius  Paterculus ;  Cicero,  De  Oraiore, 
iii.  2,  3 ;  Clinton's  Eisti  Hellenici,) 

MARIVAUX,  PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAMBLAIN 
DE,  born  at  Paris,  in  1688,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
romance  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  to  whom 
that  branch  of  literature  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  character 
and  authority  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  representation  of 
actual  life  and  manners,  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  con- 
duct and  motives,  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  his  pieces  were  for  a  long 
time  the  support  of  the  Th6^tre  Italien.  Yet  although  they 
display  much  ingenuity  and  talent,  and  procured  for  their 
author  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  they  now  possess 
little  interest,  except  as  being  productions  of  the  same  pen 
which  gave  the  world  *  LaVie  de  Marianne,'  and  the  *  Paysan 
Parvenu.*  Marivaux  also  wrote  another  romance,  entitled 
•  Pharsamon,'  every  way  inferior  to  the  two  on  which  his 
reputation  rests ;  also  '  Le  Spectateur  Fran9ois,'  and  *  I^ 
Philosophe  Indi^nt.'  The  inequality  of  his  taste  was  also 
manifested  by  his  *  Homdre  Travesti,'  which  was  published 
in  1716,  was  neglected  from  the  very  first,  and  has  loner 
been  deservedly  forgotten :  while  his  two  novels  still  ch 
by  tho  mattov-touohM  with  which  they  ahoundi  by 
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accurate  and  highly  finished  delineations  of  character,  and 
by  the  intimate  knowledge  which  they  display  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Marivaux  was  no  less  estimable  as  a  man 
than  as  an  author.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  put  on 
morality  as  a  holiday  suit  when  they  show  themselves  in 
public;  he  did  not,  like  Sterne,  dip  merely  his  pen  in  sen- 
timent ;  nor  was  he,  as  too  many  others  have  been  both 
before  and  since,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  a  philosophy 
which  his  own  conduct  belied.  On  the  contrary,  his  life 
illustrated  the  lessons  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  others.  Benevolence  to  all,  active  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  a  philosophic  indifference  towards  wealth 
and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traits  in  his  character. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1763. 

MARJORAM,  an  aromatic  potherb,  used  in  cookery, 
especially  among  the  French.  It  is  the  Origanum  Majorana 
of  LinnsBus,  or  Majorana  hortensis  of  Mcench,  a  native  of 
Barbary  and  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  gardens  it  is 
little  better  than  an  annual  j  in  a  wild  state  it  is  a  suffroti- 
cose  perennial. 

MARK.     [MoNKY.]  " 

MARK,  ST.,  the  Evangelist,  is  supposed  by  the  greater 
number  of  antient  and  modem  writers  to  be  the  same  per- 
son as  John  Mark,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  •  Acts  of  the 
Apostles*  (xii.  12,  25;  xiii.  6.  13;  xv.  37).  It  is  most 
probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that  he  took 
the  surname  of  Marcus  when  he  went  to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  at 
Jerusalem,  in  whose  house  the  disciples  were  wont  to  meet 
(Arts,  xii.  12),  and  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10). 
lie  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  about  a.d.  44 
(Acts,  xii.  25).  and  acaorapanied  them  in  their  return  to 
Antioch,  and  thence  in  their  mission  (Acts,  xiil  5)  as 
far  as  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  parted  from  them 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts,  xiii.  13).  About  a.d. 
53  we  find  him  again  at  Antioch,  when  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul  refusing  on  account  of 
his  having  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey,  they 
separated  "from  each  other,  and  Mark  accompanied  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (Acts,  xv.  37-39).  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
reconciled  to  hira  afterwards,  for  we  find  him  at  Rome  with 
the  apostle  during  his  imprisonment,  and  he  is  honourably 
mentioned  in  some  of  PauVs  Epistles  (Co/,  iv.  10;  F^ile- 
mnn,  ver.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  We  also  find  him  with  Peter  in 
Asia  ( \  Pet.  v.  16 ;  see  Steigers  *  Commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,*  in  loco);  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  ac- 
companied that  apostle  to  Rome.  According  to  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  he  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and 
foumled  a  church  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried,  according  to  Jerome,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  a.d.  62.  But  this  date  appears  to  fix  his  death  earlier 
than  other  circumstances  in  his  historv  will  warrant. 

All  the  early  writers  affirm  that  Mark  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter:  Papias,  Irenceus,  and  Tertnllian 
call  him  *  Peter's  interpreter.'  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  bv  St.  Peter,  as  that  apostle 
calls  him  *my  son*  (see  Kuinocls  note  on  MatL  xii.  27). 
Some  of  the  later  Fathers  mention  him  as  one  of  the 
seventy  evangelists ;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this 
tradition,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  Papias,  who  expressly 
says  that  he  had  heard  from  the  presbyter  John,  woo  was 
contemporary  with  the  apostles,  that  Mark  was  not  a  hearer 
nor  a  follower  of  Christ,  but  of  Peter.  (Busebius,  Ecc.  Hiit^ 
iii.  39.) 

MARK,  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel  are  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Mtcbaelis  has  indeed 
objected  to  its  canonical  authority,  in  common  with  that  of 
Luke,  but  on  no  good  ground.  [Luke,  Gospel  of.]  Ao- 
cording  to  Papias,  IrensDus,  and  other  early  writers,  Mark 
committed  to  writing  the  gospel  which  was  preached  by 
Peter ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  he  did  so  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  at  Rome.  Other  early  writers 
add  that  in  this  work  Mark  had  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance of  Peter ;  and  many  passages  of  the  gospel  have  been 
thought  to  bear  traces  of  being  written  under  Peter's  direc- 
tion. From  the  tradition  mentioned  above,  and  firom 
Latinisms  and  explanations  of  Jewish  phrases  and  customs 
contained  in  Mark's  gospel,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  Christians. 

The  time  when  it  was  written  is  uncertain.  IrensBUs  says 
&at  it  was  composed  /urd  ri)v  tovtqiv  (Peter  and  Paul) 


llo^ov\  but  whether  he  means  after  the  death  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  or  after  their  departure  from  Rome,  is  a  question 
much  disputed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most  probable  date 
appears  to  be  about  a.d.  64  or  66. 

According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical authors,  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  written  in  Grefk. 
The  Latin  MS.  at  Venice,  said  to  be  part  of  St,  Mark's 
autoffraphf  has  long  since  been  proved  to  be  nothing  of  tlie 
kind. 

The  contents  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  have  been  divided  into 
the  three  following  parts : — 

Part  I.  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ  (i.  M3). 
Part  II.   The  public  miniatrj  of  Christ,  up   to  his  bst 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (i.  14— x.). 

Part  HI.  Transactions  at  Jerusalem ,  the  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ  (xi.--^xvi.). 

The  opinion  that  Mark's  gospel  is  an  abridgment  ot 
Matthew  s  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Michael  is ;  fot 
notwithstanding  the  coincidences  between  these  twa  gos- 
pels, we  find,  on  comparing  them,  that  there  are  m  Mark 
omissions  of  and  discrepancies  with  what  is  contained  in 
Matthew,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  wrote  with  the  gospel  of  Matthew  before  him. 
The  true  mode  of  explaining  these  coincidences  and  discre- 
pancies belongs  to  the  more  general  question  respectin;; 
the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels.  [GosfeImJ  Those  who 
believe  that  each  evangelist  composed  his  narrative  from 
independent  sources  of  information  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  Mark's  qualifications  for  the  task ;  for  besides  the 
assistance  which  he  probably  received  from  Peter,  what 
we  know  of  his  life  proves  that  he  most  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  constant  intercourse  with  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians. 

(Lardner's  Credibility  and  Lives  of  the  AposUes  and 
Evangelists ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
lists ;  Kuinoel,  Comment  in  Lib.  Hist.  N.  T^  Proleg.  in 
Marc. ;  the  Introductions  of  Michaelis,  l>e  Wette,  Hog, 
and  Home.) 

MARKET  (mercatum\  a  public  plaee  and  fixed  time 
for  the  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers.  A  lepcal  market  can 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  crown  or  by  imme- 
morial user,  from  which  it  will  be  presumed  that  a  royal 
charter  once  existed,  although  it  can  be  no  longer  produced. 
A  market  is  usually  granted  to  the  owner  oif  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  appointed  to  be  held,  who,  as  sach  erantee,  be- 
eomes  the  owner,  or  lord,  of  the  market  In  opIaBd  towns, 
that  is,  towns  which,  not  being  walled,  bad  not  attained 
the  dignity  of  boroug:hs,  markets  were  frequently  granted  to 
lords  of  manors ;  but  in  walled  towns  or  boroughs,  particularly 
in  such  as  were  incorporated,  the  ownership  of  the  soil  hav- 
ing usually,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or  other  lords  of  whom 
the  borough  was  originally  holden,  been  vested  in  the  in- 
corporated burgesses,  the  course  has  commonly  been  to 
grant  markets  to  the  municipal  body. 

The  prerogative  of  conferring  a  right  to  bold  a  market  'i& 
however  subject  to  this  limitation,  that  the  grant  must  not 
be  prejudicial  to  others,  more  especially  to  the  owners  of 
existing  markets.  In  order  that  the  crown  may  not  be  sur- 
prised into  the  making  of  an  improper  gmnt,  the  first  step 
19,  to  issue  a  writ  ad  quod  damnum,  under  which  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  is  to  summon  a  jury  before  him  to  inquire 
whether  the  proposed  grant  will  be  to  the  damage  of  the 
king  or  of  any  of  his  subjects.  This  writ  must  be  executed 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  and  the  sheriflT  is  bound  to  re- 
eeive  evidence  tendered  against,  as  well  as  in  fiiToor  of  the 
grant  But  as  the  writ  does  not  purport  to  affect  the  inter- 
est of  any  person  in  particular,  it  is  not  necessary  that  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  time  or  place  at  which  it  is  meant 
to  be  executed.  Notwithstanding  a  finding  by  tbe  jury  that 
the  proposed  market  will  not  be  injurious,  any  party  viM 
conceives  that  his  interests  are  affected  by  the  grant  whea 
made,  whether  he  appeared  upon  the  inquiry  under  the  writ 
ad  quod  damnum  or  not,  may  traverse  the  finding,  or  sue  oat 
a  writ  of  scire  facias,  which,  after  reciting  the  alleged  injury, 
calls  upon  the  grantee,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  show 
cause  why  the  grant  sliould  not  be  cancelled.  If  a  new  market 
be  set  up  without  any  grant  from  the  crown,  the  party  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  crown  to  show  by  what  wa^ 
rant  he  exercises  such  a  franchise  [Liberty  ;  Quo  Was- 
RANTo] ;  and  he  is  also  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  to  whose  market,  or 
to  whose  property,  the  market  so  set  up  by  the  defendant 
is  a  nuisance.    A  new  market  is  presumed  to  be  ii^juiious 
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to  another  held  within  the  diitanoe  of  twenty  miles,  even 
though  it  be  on  a  different  day,  but  this  presumption  may 
he  rebutted. 

Formerly  markets  were  held  chiefly  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  dealers  and  customers, 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  divine  service. 
But  in  1285,  by  13  Edward  I.,  c.  5,  fairs  and  markets 
wore  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churchyards;  and  in  1446, 
by  27  Hctiry  VI.,  c.  5,  all  showing  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise, except  necessary  victuals,  in  fairs  and  markets,  was 
to  coase  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  on  all 
Sundays,  except  the  four  Sundays  in  harvest  The  holding 
of  fairs  and  markets  for  any  purpose  on  any  Sunday  was 
prohibited  in  1677,  by  29  Charles  II.,  c.  7. 

The  grantee  of  a  market  has  a  court  of  record  called  a 
court  of  pie-powder  (pieds  pouldreux,  *  dusty  feet'),  for  the 
prompt  decision  of  matters  arising  in  the  market.  [Pie- 
powder Ck)URT.]  Such  a  court  being  considered  necessary 
for  the  expedition  of  justice  and  for  the  support  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  power  of  holding  it  is  incident  to  a  grant  of  a  mar- 
ket, even  though  the  royal  letters  patent  by  which  the  grant 
is  made  be  entirely  silent  on  the  subject. 

Sales  in  markets  may  be  of  goods  actually  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  the  market,  or  of  goods  not  so  brought. 
Goods  not  within  the  precincts  of  the  market  are  Hold 
sometimes  by  sample,  sometimes  without  sample.  Where 
goods  are  usually  brought  into  the  market  for  sale,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  lord  of  the  market  to  take  care  that  every 
thing  be  sold  by  correct  and  legal  weights  and  measures. 

For  the  security  of  dealings  in  markets,  contracts  were 
formerly  required  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  lord  of  the  market,  for 
which  service  he  received  from  the  buyer  a  small  remunera- 
tion called  market-toll.    [Toll.] 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  every  sale  in  mar- 
ket-overt (open  market)  transfers  to  the  buyer  a  complete 
property  in  the  thing  sold ;  so  that  however  defective  the 
title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  yet  that  acquired  by  the  vendee 
is  perfect,  even  where  the  property  belongs  to  a  person  who 
is  under  legal  disabihty,  as  an  infant,  a  married  woman,  an 
idiot,  or  a  person  in  prison  or  beyond  sea.  In  London 
every  shop  is  market-overt  for  goods  usually  sold  there. 

This  rule  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  restrictions. 
A  sale  in  market-overt  does  not  bind  the  rights  of  the  crown ; 
nor  does  it  bind  the  rights  of  others,  unless  the  sale  be  in 
an  open  place,  as  a  shop,  and  not  a  warehouse  or  other  pri- 
vate part  of  the  house,  so  that  those  who  go  along  cannot 
see  what  is  doing,  and  not  in  a  shop  with  the  shop-door  or 
windows  shut,  so  that  the  goods  cannot  be  seen.  The 
articles  bought  must  be  such  as  the  party  usually  deals  in. 
The  sale  must  be  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  and 
without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  want  of  title  in 
the  vendor.  If  the  seller  acquire  the  goods  again,  the  effect 
of  the  sale  in  barring  the  true  owner  is  defeated.  There 
must  be  a  sale  and  contract ;  and  therefore  the  property  is 
not  altered  in  market-overt  in  goods  given,  or  in  goods 
pawned,  or  in  goods  sold  to  the  real  owner.  The  sale  must 
he  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  must  be  commenced 
and  comploted  in  the  market. 

By  21  Henry  VIII.,  c.  2, '  If  any  felon  rob  or  take  away 
money,  goods,  or  chattels,  and  be  indicted  and  found  guilty, 
or  otherwiso  attainted  upon  evidence  given  by  the  owner  or 
l)arly  robbed,  or  by  any  other  by  their  procurement,  the 
owner  ur  party  robbed  shall  be  restored  to  his  money,  goods, 
or  chattels.'  Since  this  statute,  stolen  goods,  specified  in 
the  indictment,  have,  upon  the  conviction  of  tho  offender, 
been  restored  to  the  prosecutor,  notwithstanding  any  sale 
in  market-overt. 

As  stolen  horses  can  be  easily  conveyed  to  distant  mar- 
kets, the  legislature  has  frequently  interposed  to  protect  the 
owner  against  the  consequences  of  a  sale  in  market-overt. 
By  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  7,  •  No  sale  of  a  horse 
stolen  binds  the  property,  unless  it  stand  or  bo  ridden  an 
hour  together  between  ten  o'clock  and  sunset,  in  an  open 
part  of  the  market,  and  all  parties  to  the  bargain  come  with 
the  horse  to  the  book-keeper  and  enter  the  colour,  and  one 
mark,  at  the  least,  of  the  horse  sold,  and  pay  the  toll,  if  any 
due,  else  a  penny.'  And  further,  by  31  Elizabeth,  o. 
1 2,  *  No  person  shall  in  any  fair  or  market  sell,  give, 
exchange,  or  put  away  any  horse,  mare,  &c.,  unless  the 
toll-taker,  book-keeper,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  officer  will 
take  upon  him  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person  that  shall 
so  sell,  give,  or  exchange  any  horsey  &o.,  and  of  bis  true 


name,  surname,  and  dwelling-place,  and  shall  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  there  kept  for  sale  of  horses,  or  else  that  he 
so  selling  or  offering  to  sell,  &c  any  horse,  &c.,  shall  bring 
unto  the  toll-taker  or  other  officer  aforesaid  of  the  same  fair 
or  market,  one  sufficient  and  credible  person,  that  can 
testify  before  such  toll-taker,  &c.,  that  he  knows  the  party 
that  so  sells,  &c.,  such  horse,  &c-,  and  his  true  name,  sur- 
name, mistery,  and  dwelling-place,  and  there  enter  in  the 
book  of  the  toll-taker  or  otticer,  as  well  the  true  name,  sur- 
name, mistery,  and  place  of  dwelling  of  him  that  so  sells, 
&c.,  such  horse,  &c.,  as  of  him  that  so  shall  testify  his 
knowledge  of  the  same  person,  and  shall  also  enter  the  true 
price  that  he  shall  have  for  the  same  hoi'se,  &c.,  and  that 
no  toll- taker,  &c.,  shall  take  toll  or  make  entry  of  any  sale, 
&c.,  of  any  horse,  &c.,  unless  he  knoweth  the  party  that  so 
sells,  &c.,  such  horse,  &c.,  and  his  true  name,  surname, 
mistery,  and  place  of  dwelling,  or  the  party  that  shall  testifv 
his  knowledge  of  the  same  person  so  selling,  &c.,  any  such 
horse,  &c.,  and  his  true  name,  &c.,  and  shall  make  a  per 
feet  entry  in  the  book  of  such  his  knowledge  and  of  the 
true  price  taken  or  had  for  any  such  horse,  &c.,  so  sold, 
&c.,  so  far  as  he  can  understand  the  same ;  and  then  give 
to  the  buyer  a  note  in  writing  of  the  full  contents  of  the 
same,  subscribed  with  his  hand ;  on  pain  that  every  person 
that  shall  so  sell,  &c.,  any  horse,  &c.,  without  being  known 
to  the  toll-taker,  &c.,  or  without  bringing  such  witness,  or 
causing  the  same  to  be  entered  as  aforesaid,  and  every  per- 
son making  any  untrue  testimony,  and  every  toll-taker,  &o., 
offending  in  the  premises,  shall  forfeit  5/.,  and  that  every 
sale,  &c.,  of  any  horse,  &C.,  in  fair  or  market  not  used  in 
all  points  as  aforesaid  shall  be  void.*  And  by  sect.  4, '  If  any 
horse,  &c.,  be  stolen,  and  afterwards  sold  in  open  fair  or 
market,  and  the  sale  shall  be  used  in  all  points  and  circum- 
stances as  aforesaid,  yet  the  sale  of  any  such  horse,  &c., 
within  six  months  after  the  felony,  shall  not  take  away  the 
property  of  the  owner,  so  as  claim  be  made  within  six 
months,  before  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  the  town 
or  parish,  if  the  horse,  &c.,  happen  to  be  found  in  any 
town  corpomte  or  market-town,  or  else  before  any  jus- 
tice of  peace  of  tho  county  near  to  the  place  where  such 
horse,  6cc.,  shall  be  found,  if  it  be  out  of  a  town  cor- 

})orate  or  market-town,  and  so  as  proof  be  made  within 
brty  days,  by  two  sufficient  witnesses,  before  such  head 
officer  or  justice,  that  the  property  of  the  horse,  &c.,  so 
claimed,  was  in  the  party  by  whom  such  claim  is  made, 
and  was  stolen  within  six  months  next  before  such  claim, 
but  that  the  party  from  whom  the  horse,  &o„  was  stolen 
may  at  all  times  after,  notwithstanding  any  sale  in  fairer 
market,  have  property  and  power  to  take  again  the  said 
horse,  &c.,  upon  payment  or  offer  to  pay  the  party  that  shall 
have  the  possession  and  interest  of  the  same  horse,  &c.,  if 
he  will  accept  it,  so  much  money  as  the  party  shall  depose 
and  swear  before  such  head  officer  or  justice  of  peace,  that 
he  paid  for  the  same  bond  fide  without  fraud  or  collusion.' 
This  statute  extends  to  a  horse  taken  by  wrong,  though 
it  be  not  stolen. 

By  1  James  I.,  o.  21, '  No  sale,  exchange,  pawn,  or  mort- 
gage, of  any  jewels,  plate,  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  other 
goods,  wrongfully  purloined,  taken,  robbed,  or  stolen,  and 
sold,  uttered,  delivered,  exchanged,  pawned,  or  done  away, 
within  London  and  its  liberties,  or  Westminster,  or  South- 
wark,  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  to  any  broker  or 
pawn-taker,  shall  work  or  make  any  change  or  alteration 
of  the  property  or  mterest.' 

A  market  is  generally  appointed  to  be  held  onoe,  twice, 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  for  the  current  supply  of  commo- 
dities, mostly  of  provisions.  A  large  market  held  once  or 
twice  a  year  is  called  a  fair ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Ck)ke,  a 
large  fair  held  once  a  year  is  a  mart. 

Fairs  have  all  the  legal  incidents  of  markets,  and  are 
subjected  to  fbrther  regulations  by  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  15,  one 
of  which  requires,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  fair,  proclama- 
tion be  made  of  the  time  it  is  to  continue. 

MARKETS,  AGRICULTURAL.  The  more  numerous 
markets  are  in  any  well  cultivated  country,  provided  they 
are  at  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  on  different  days  of  the  week,  the  greater  saving  there 
is  of  time  and  labour  of  conveyance.  Good  roads  or  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  of  great  importance  to  a  market-town ;  and  if 
there  are  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  corn  can  b«* 
ground,  they  will  increase  the  advantage  to  the  farmer 
causing  a  regular  demand  above  what  the  immediate  < 
sumption  <^the  place  may  require. 
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Tlie  vicinity  of  a  good  market  is'herc  every  kind  of  agn- 

cuUtiral  produce  will  ahvays  find  purchasers  at  a  fair  price, 

greally  adds  to  the  value  of  a  farm,  especially  if  goud  roads 

lead  to  it ;  and  the  advantage  is  the  greater  if  it  he  a  popu- 

lt»ui  town,  uhich  not  otdy  consumes   much   produce^  Ijut 

from  which  varwus  kinils  of  manure  may  he  brought  hy  the 

'  teams  which  have  carried  the  produce  to  market.     It  is  this 

phich  so  much  enhances  the  rent  of  land  n«*ar  London  and 

1  all  great  cities,  and  makes  the  agriculture  there  approach 

'nearer  to  horticulture,  which  entirely  depends  on  extraneous 

I  manure. 

Few  things  are  so  bulky  as  corn ;  a  sack  weighing  240 
I  lbs,  when  brought  to  market  may  he  warlli  a  guinea  or 
[thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  is  carred  5iJ  miles  to  a  market, 
the  net  value  will  he  much  reduced;  and  if  at  that  market 
there  is  no  demand  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  ira- 
,  mediate  nei*^hbourhotd,  and  no  means  of  exportation,  a 
very  small  surplus  will  glut  it,  and  reduce  tlie  price  still 
I  lower.  Tlie  nature  and  siluatmn  of  the  markets  are  con- 
sequently a  must  imfiortanl  consideration  in  any  agi'icul- 
tund  enterprise*  Where  markets  are  very  distant^  the 
only  profitable  produce  is  live-stock,  which  can  he  driven 
a  lung  way  at  a  small  expense.  All  countries,  however 
fruiifLd  the  soil,  which  are  thinly  peopled,  and  have  no 
ready  markets  for  ct>rn.  must  necessarily  remain  in  pasture 
or  be  uncultivated*  An  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
e^itablishmcnt  of  manufactures  give  rise  to  an  incre^ised 
number  of  markets*  and  bring  more  land  into  a  slate  of  pro- 
fitable cullivatiun  as  arable  land.  If  a  regular  supply  of 
food  is  essential  in  a  manufacturing  population,  so  the  de- 
mand for  it  causes  more  to  be  produt  ed.  A  regular  supply 
to  the  markets  keeps  prices  regular,  fluctuating  only  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  crops. 

It  is  for  the  general  advantage  that  the  farmers  should 
Hiring  their  corn  in  regularlyt  without  speculating  on  a  rise 
or  fall  of  prices.     As  a  general  principle,  a  farmer  should 
thrash  his  corn  at  a  lime  when  the  work  out  of  doors  is  less 
I  important,  or  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  it*     He 
I  must  do  so  whenever  the  fodder  fur  his  caUle  diminishes, 
I  and  a  fresh  supply  of  straw  is  required :  and  as  soon  as  the 
grain  ui  in  sufheient  quantity  to  require  a  team  to  take  it  to 
[  market,  it  should  be  sold.    But  many  circumstances  may 
[niake  this  regular  course  inconvenient.    There  may  not 
[always  be  a  demand  for  the  article,  and  if  a  sale  is  forced,  a 
)  diminution  in  the  price  must  be  submitted  to.    In  some 
[  aituations  purchasers  cannot  always  be  fuund,  at  any  price, 
I  and  a  granary  to  store  corn  in  becomes  indispensable.     In 
[commercial  countries  there  are  always  speculators  in  corn, 
l"who  make  their  profit  by  buying  and  selling  the  commodity. 
[The  farmer  is  tempted  to  withhold  his  corn  when  the  price 
[is  low,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  profit  when  it  rises  ;  and, 
[to  a  certain  degree,  he  is  justided  in  doing  so:  but  if  he 
Uipeculates  on  hii^  own  eortu  when  he  can  obtain  a  fair  price 
Tfor  it,  he  becomes  a  merchant,  as  much  as  if  he  purchased 
[to  sell  at  a  profit.     When  there  is  a  good  market  at  hand, 
[tlie  produce  of  the  farm  should  be  regularly  sold,  so  as  to 
jive  the  farmer  a  constant  supply  of  money  for  his  opera- 
tions, besides   a  portion  set  apart  for  the  rent  and  oilier 
'rejTular  payments.    In  this  way  he  wUl,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  have  had  the  average  price,  without  risk  and  \\  ithout 
speculaliun ;  and  by  a  little  caution  he  may  obtain  some* 
what  more  than  a  mere  average,  provided  he  has  always 
more  money  at  hand  than  his  immediate  wauls  require, 
and  is  never  furced  to  sell. 

In  order  that  the  farmer  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  he 
must  either  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
in  differt^nt  neighbouring  markets,  or  he  must  rely  on  the 
honesty  and  judgment  of  an  agent,  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  markets  and  buy  and  sell  for  others.  These  men 
are  generally  called  salesmen  or  factors,  and  when  their 
character  for  honesty  is  established,  the  small  sum  which 
is  paid  them  on  the  sales  will  generally  be  found  to  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  advantage  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  markets  and  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  gives  them. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
live-stocks  which  requires  much  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  most  other  articles.  The  people  whom  the 
tanner  has  to  deal  with  in  fairs  and  markets  have  generally 
a  thorough  knowledi^e  of  the  real  value  of  the  articles  of- 
fered for  sale,  by  constantly  frequenting  markets,  and  con- 
fining their  attention  lo  buying  and  selling  only.  The 
farmer  is  therefore  seldom  a  match  for  the  dealer,  and  will 
&nd  it  his  interest  to  employ  a  pei-son  equally  skdied  in  theee 


matters.    The  farmer  vould  lose  too  much  valuabtft  t 
and  he  led  to  unnecessary  expense,  if  he  attempted  to  ^ 
the  requiiiite  knowledge,  by  Ircquenting  difleront 
tant  markets,  as  toe  dealers  do 

Notwithstauding  this,  a  certain   knowledge   of  tntrk 
and  prices  is  necessary  to  enable  a  farmer  to  detect  ita^i*! 
lion  or  ignorance  in  the  person  he  employs*  and  the  oecaj 
sional  attendance  at  fairs  and  markela  is  iudi»peiuabk 
obtain  this  knowledge. 

When  t!ie  whole  bulk  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  i«  1 
into  the  market  and  exposed  for  sale,  the  market  i«  i 
pitched  market;  when  only  a  small  portion  ia  br 
show  the  quality  of  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  9amfii«  \ 
Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  inconvenietieea. 
pitched  market  the  buyer  sees  what  he  purchase^  i 
thoroughly   examine  it;   he  may  therefore  be  inda  _ 
offer  a  more  liberal  price ;  but  it  often  happens  lliat  be  \ 
to  carry  a  load  away  by  the  same  road  by  which  it 
brouglit;  the  sacks  also  have  to  be  returned,  whtcb  oid 
frequent  mistakes  and  losses ;  and  there  is  an  evident  i 
of  time  and  labour.     When  the  article  is  sold  by  ( 
there  is  more  reliance  on  the  honesty  of  the  seller. 
buyer  naturally  keeps  on  the  safe  side,  by    *^  — 
whut  less,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  si 
The  buyer  keeps  half  the  sample  and  the  si......  ** 

that  they  may  be  compared  with   the  bulk  in  ca«e  «f  i 
dispute.    The  seller  sends  the  article  sold  on  a  day  i, 
upon  ;  and  if  it  is  corn  the  sacks  are  brought  back  whc 
watjgon  or  cart  returns  home.    The  price  is  u&uaUy 
the  next  market-day.     In  very  large  dealings  the  6^fti^ 
sample  is  generally  adopted ;  small  quantities  are 
pitched. 

Great  inconvenience  arose  formerly  froni  the 
measures  us^ed  in  dilferent  markets;  and  doaleri  reouin 
tables  to  reduce  them  to  one  Blandard.  The  law  which  hit 
established  one  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measorvi 
has  removed  all  ditllculty.  and  the  rapid  and  frequent  com* 
munications  which  now  take  place  between  the  great  ti^vos 
and  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kingdom  have  made  prieo 
much  more  nearly  alike,  for  all  articles  of  general  neccsattr 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  other  countrv;  and 
the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  great  towns  differ  w  huk; 
that  in  the  country  these  are  generally  regulated  by  iIkm 
of  London,  Liverpool,  or  Edinburgh.  Every  lantKr  vba 
cultivates  land  to  any  extent  must  attend  to  the  fluciuatipii 
of  the  markets,  and  his  operations  may  be  much  intlueoflvd 
by  the  comparative  prices  of  different  kinds  of  grain. 

MARKLAiND,  JEREMIAH,  was  born  the  29Ui  of 
October,  1693,  at  Childwall,  in  Lancashire,  of  wbirh  ha 
father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  HofpaUl, 
London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St,  Peter's  College;  Cam* 
bridge,  in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1717,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  hisool* 
lege.  After  residing  at  Cambridge  for  sMjme  time,  be  i 
moved  to  Fun  shorn,  in  Hertf\:>rdshire,  to  unde 
education  of  Mr.  Shode's  son,  and  afterwards  trave 
his  pupil  on  the  Continent  During  the  latter 
his  life  he  resided  at  a  small  village  near  DoHung,  i 
Surrey,  where  he  died   on   the  7th  of  July,    1771 

Markland  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  derotel 
along  life  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Eonua 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  best  English  scholars  aitd 
critics  of  the  last  century,  but  wrote  very  little.  He  tdited 
the  '  Sylvco'  of  Statins  (Lend.,  1728),  the  •  Supplices*(ir6U 
and  the  two  Iphigenias  of  Euripides  CI "7 1),  which  hatf 
been  re  public  lied  by  Gaisford.  Subjoined  to  his  editiM  uf 
the  *Supphce3*  are  his  *  Explicationes  veterum  aliquot 
Auctorum/  He  also  contributed  some  obs«niitio 
Taylor's  edition  of  Lysias,  to  Bowyer's  reprint  of 
on  the  Middle  Verb  in  Greek,  and  to  MusiiraYe  s 
of  the  'Hippolylus/  In  1745  he  published"*  RemaiU 
the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  1 
hi  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  f  in  which  he  attempts  to  prw« 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  hy  Brutu?  or  Cio 
and  in  an  Appendix  to  this  work  he  also  v 
the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place  in  C 
under  the  titles  of  *Pro  Donio  sua  apud  PotiiUiciJi 
Haruspicum  Responsis/  *  Post  Reditum  in  Senalu/  *Dd 
'Ad  Qiiirites  post  Redituin/  are  al«o  spurious.  Thii 
oninion  has  been  supported  by  F.A.Wolff  and  many  olhiT 
able  critics. 

M  ARi..     A  mixture  of  calcareous  and  argniacoous  carlH 
is  commonly  called  marl;  in  Norfolk aoft  chalk  uaed  on  Ik 
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lands  18  called  marl ;  in  Worcestershire  and  Somersetshire 
red  clays  are  termed  marls.  In  geology  wo  have  the  red 
marl,  the  black  marl  at  the  base  of  the  lias,  the  chalk 
marl,  the  freshwater  marls  of  Headon  Hill  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    The  term  is  too  vague  for  scientific  descriptions. 

MARL,  an  earthy  substance  found  at  various  depths 
under  the  soil,  and  extensively  used  for  the  improvement 
of  land.  It  consists  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth,  in 
various  proportions,  and  as  the  former  or  the  latter  pre- 
Tails,  so  it  is  beneficially  employed  on  clays  or  sands.  There 
are  several  distinct  sorts  of  marl— clay  marl,  shell  marl, 
slate  marl,  and  stone  marl.  The  clay  marl  has  probably 
been  formed  by  the  slow  deposition  of  clay  suspended  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  particles  of  decomposed  shells. 
When  these  shells  have  retained  their  form,  or  appear  in 
fragments  in  the  marl,  it  is  called  shell  marl.  A  consider- 
able compression  and  a  complete  decomposition  of  the 
shells  form  slate  marl  and  stone  marl.  The  effect  of  marl 
18  the  same  as  that  of  clay  and  chalk  upon  sandy  soils ;  on 
heavy  soils  its  effect  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  uf  cal- 
careous earth  which  it  contains.  The  peculiar  advantage 
of  marl  is  its  readily  crumbling  to  powder  by  the  effecrt  of 
air  and  moisture.  If  it  is  too  compact  to  dissolve  under 
these  intiuences,  it  can  only  be  made  useful  by  burning, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  lime,  its  value 
depending  on  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  in  the 
marl.  To  ascertain  this  proportion*  the  marl  is  thoroughly 
dried  over  the  fire  and  pulverised;  a  certain  quantity  is 
veighed  and  put  into  a  cUp ;  diluted  nitric  acid  or  strong 
vinegar  is  poured  slowly  Mipon  it,  out  of  a  vessel  containing 
a  known  quantity,  until  all  effervescence  ceases.  A  auan- 
tity  of  the  acid  equal  to  that  which  has  been  used  is  placed 
in  a  cup,  and  fine  marble  dust  is  gradually  put  into  this, 
from  a  certain  quantity  which  has  been  weighed,  as  long  as 
any  effervescence  appears.  The  weight  of  the  marble  dust 
used  for  this  purpose  evidently  gives  the  quantity  of  calca- 
reous earth  in  the  marl,  since  it  takes  the  same  quantity  of 
acid  to  dissolve  it. 

Marl  is  often  found  very  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  mix 
with  the  soil  in  ploughing ;  but  unless  there  be  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  above,  its  presence  does  not  indicate  great 
fertility.  It  is  generally  best  when  found  at  a  moderate 
depth,  so  as  to  be  readily  dug  out  and  carted  on  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  Norfolk,  where  a  marl  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  clay  is  found  in  many  places  under  a  light  soil,  it 
IS  firequently  spread  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  hundred  cart-loads  per  acre.  This  dressing,  joined  to 
underdraining,  makes  a  wonderful  improvement  on  soils 
which  before  were  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  owing  to 
their  being  loose  and  wet  in  winter.  The  clay  marl  makes 
them  retain  sutlicicnt  moisture,  while  the  superfiuous  water 
is  carried  off  by  the  drains. 

Marl  being  often  found  with  blue  veins  through  it,  a 
marbled  earth  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  vitriol,  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it ;  but  this,  far  from  being 
useful,  is  quite  the  reverse;  for  sulphate  of  iron  in  any 
quantities  will  produce  absolute  sterility  in  a  soil.  The 
nature  of  marl  can  always  be  detected  by  pouring  a  little 
vinegar  on  it ;  if  it  does  not  effervesce,  it  is  only  clay, 
and  probably  contains  iron,  which  is  readily  discovered  by 
the  red  colour  on  burning  a  portion  in  the  fire,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  water  and  then  adding  an  infusion  of  gall- 
nuts  in  the  strained  liquor:  the  black  colour  immediately 
detects  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

Marl  when  put  fresh  upon  the  land  reauires  some  time 
in  order  to  become  effective.  It  should  therefore  be  laid 
on  the  surface  and  spread  before  winter,  leaving  it  there  for 
a  considerable  time  oefore  it  is  ploughed  in.  It  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  put  it  on  the  land  when  it  is  in  grass,  and 
to  roll  and  harrow  it  repeatedly,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the 
effect  of  the  air  and  rains.  Alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
greatly  assist  its  pulverization. 

Too  much  marl  may  be  put  upon  land,  and  it  is  better  to 
repeat  the  marling  after  a  few  years  than  to  put  on  a  great 
quantity  at  once.  The  proper  dose  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  that  of  the  marl.  Sand  will  take  a  very  large 
quantity  of  clay  marl :  but  even  shell  marl  should  be  put 
cautiously  on  clay  soils ;  they  may  not  always  be  improved 
by  a  great  addition  of  calcareous  matter.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  marl  is  a  substitute 
for  dung.  Light  land  which  has  been  marled  becomes  less 
hungry,  and  marl  will  make  dung  go  further,  but  it  will  not 
act  well  on  a  poor  soil  without  dung ;  and  if  the  land  is 
P.  C,  No.  904. 


severely  cropped  after  marlin^^,  and  not  sufficiently  recruited 
with  enriching  manures,  it  will  be  sooner  exhausted  than  if 
it  had  not  been  marled ;  for  marl,  like  lime,  renders  soluble 
the  natural  humus  in  the  soil. 

It  is  very  easy  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  marl  on  a  given 
soil  when  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay  in  its 
composition  has  been  ascertained.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider what  improvement  will  bo  produced  in  the  texture  by 
the  addition  of  so  much  lime  and  so  much  clay.  The  ad- 
vantage of  marl  over  pure  chalk  is  only  that  it  is  more 
readily  pulverised ;  but  wherever  chalk  can  be  had  at  an 
equal  expense,  it  is  far  more  effectual  and  of  longer  duration 
on  clay  soil  than  the  best  marl.  On  sands  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent, and  the  fat  marls  containing  much  unctuous  clay  are 
preferable  from  their  binding  nature. 

An  excellent  use  of  man  is  in  forming  composts  with 
dung  and  peat  earth.  It  is  laid  in  layers  with  the  dung 
and  peat,  and  if  the  heap  is  well  soaked  with  urine  or  the 
washings  of  stable-yards,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  a 
most  valuable  manure  for  all  kinds  of  soils.  Many  peat 
bogs  are  formed  on  a  marly  bottom ;  where  this  is  the  case, 
and  it  can  be  drained,  or  the  water  got  rid  of  in  any  way, 
the  marl,  when  laid  on  the  surface,  consolidates  the  peat  by 
its  pressure,  and  soon  makes  it  capable  of  producing  good 
herbage  by  converting  it  into  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 

The  expense  of  marling  land  can  only  be  calculated  when 
the  distance  of  the  marl  and  the  depth  from  which  it  is 
raised  are  known ;  when  it  lies  in  a  stratum  under  the  land, 
it  is  generally  the  cheapest  plan  to  open  a  pit  in  each  field ; 
for  the  carriage  of  the  marl  is  the  chief  expense.  Within 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  pit,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  the  cheapest  way  of  putting  it  on  the  land 
is  by  means  of  men  wheeling  it  in  barrows  with  the  help  of 
planks,  as  is  done  in  digging  canals  and  other  similar  public 
works. 

M  ARLBOROUGH.    [Wiltshire  ] 

MARLBOROUGH,  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  DUKE 
OF,  the  ablest  general  and  most  consummate  statesman  of 
his  times,  was  bom  at  Ashe  in  Devonshire,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1650.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  a  gentleman  of  antient  family,  whose  fortunes 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war,  through  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause ;  and  whose  loyalty,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  rewarded  with  sundry  small  offices  under  the  crown  for 
himself,  and  with  the  more  questionable  benefit  of  appoint- 
ments for  his  children  in  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II. 
Arabella  Churchill,  his  daughter,  became  first  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  next  mistress  to  her 
husband  the  Duke,  afterwards  James  II. ;  and  John 
Churchill,  who  was  appointed  page  to  the  same  prince, 
doubtless  owed  his  early  advancement  to  this  disgraceful 
connection.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  its  fruits,  James 
FitzJames,  duke  of  Berwick,  proved  a  commander  of  renown 
only  less  illustrious  than  his  maternal  uncle. 

The  natural  talents  and  merits  of  Churchill  however  were 
of  too  high  an  order  to  be  solely  dependent  on  the  patronage 
which  had  sullied  the  honour  of  his  house.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantases  of  a  neglected  education,  which  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  short '  residence  at  St.  Paurs 
school,  he  gave  early  indications  of  spirit  and  intelligence ; 
and  his  desire  for  a  military  life  having  been  ^tifled  by 
his  patron  with  a  commission,  he  invariably  distinguished 
himself  in  each  of  his  early  campaigns :  in  the  defence  of 
Tangiers  against  the  Moors ;  and  in  the  successive  opera- 
tions in  which  the  English  troops  shared  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  French  armies  under  Louis  XIV.  during  the  unprinci- 
pled alliance  of  Charles  II.  with  that  monarch  against  the 
Dutch.  On  the  great  theatre  of  continental  warfare,  in 
which  Churchill  continued  to  serve  from  1672  to  1677,  his 
brilliant  courage  and  ability,  no  less  than  the  singular  graces 
of  his  person,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  illustrious  Turenne, 
who  pronounced,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  *  his  hand- 
some Englishman*  would  one  day  prove  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Churchill, 
now  a  colonel,  returned  to  England,  and  was  happily 
rescued  from  too  licentious  a  career  of  dissipation  by  an 
ardent  attachment  for  the  celebrated  woman  who  became 
his  wife,  and  who,  for  good  and  evil,  influenced  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.  This  was  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
young  lady  of  birth,  genius,  and  beauty,  whose  irreproacb 
able  purity  in  a  vicious  age  might  have  rendered  her  wort 
of  the  uxorious  love  of  the  hero,  if  her  imperious  tem] 
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bad  not  dUgraced  his  BubmUaioo  to  iU  tyranny*  alieniited 
IiU  iKjlilical  friend^  and  ombittered  his  dome^lic  peac^e. 
She  had  l>eeii  placed,  Uke  himself,  ui  an  early  age,  in  the 
household  of  iho  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  where  she 
had  become  tho  favourite  associate  of  their  daughter  the 
Frincoss  Atine,  and  had  acquired  over  the  spirit  of  the 
future  quecu  that  commanding  itifluence  which  it  belongs 
to  the  Btronger  to  exerrise  over  the  weaker  mind.  Her 
marriage  separated  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  from 
their  jiervice  in  the  ducal  household ;  Churchill  was  con- 
fidentially empluyetl  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  many  political 
occasions';  and  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  raarned»  his 
wife  was,  by  her  express  desii-c,  made  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber, Churchill  had  previously  been  raised,  through 
the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch  haruny;  and  when  that 
prince  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  he  wa^s  further 
promoted  to  an  English  peeraj^e  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Churchill  of  Sandridgc.  Under  this  title  he  coulribuled 
by  very  elfeclual  miUtary  service  to  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
rnoutlis  rebellion,  and  was  rewarded  with  hia  master's  un- 
^l>ounded  reliance  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  he  basely  liclrayed,  before  and  after  the 
mding  of  William  of  Orange,  with  a  deliberate  treachery, 
jhich  all  the  sophistry  of  poUUcal  and  religious  party  ho^ 
Bvainly  laboured  to  justify*  and  the  mfaray  of  which  no 
pxcuse*  even  in  the  ditficuU  circumstances  of  the  times, 
m  bo  found  to  palliate.     After  offering  his  services  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  be  accepted  the  cj.unmand  of  a  large  bt>dy 
Eiof  James's  troops  to  oppose  hmi ;   after  accepting  that  cotn- 
Tinand,  he  de&erted  to  the  prince;  and  when  William  became 
|Sing»  he  received  at  his  hands  the  title  of  earl  of  Marl- 
i  fjoroni^h,  and  the  otlices  of  privy- counsellor  and  lord  of  the 
^odthamber,  as  the  reward  of  his  ingralilude.     His  «ub- 
|uent  conduct  throughout  the  reign  of  William  was  con- 
onant  to  ihis  outset :    for  he  corresponded  and  intrigi%l 
fwith  the  exiled  king*     By  this   double  treason   and  per- 
jury; he  for  ever  took  from  the  former  desertion  of  hia  de- 
luded sovereign  all  extenuation  of  a  coui*cientious  principle ; 
ac  broke  hii*  allej^iance  to  the  new  king  whose  favours  he  had 
Ijiccepted;  and  he  branded  his  own  inronsistency  with  the 
(»|iieanest  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 

Wilham  III,,  who  knew  ef^ually  well  bow  to  estimate  the 
[capacity  and  the  sincerity  of  Marlborough*  alternately  im- 
I  prisoned  and  employed,  cashiered  and  re- commissioned,  the 
l.znan  whom  he  is  said  on  his  death-bed  to  have  rocummendcd 
ffo  hiii  ftuecesfior  as  the  fittest  person  to  '  lead  her  armies 
[  And  direct  her  councils.'  The  favour  of  Marlborough^^  wife 
with  Queen  Anne  was  probably  a  more  (M^weiful,  though  less 
[jational,  motive  for  the  appointment  which  he  now  received 
\%o  the  command  of  ibe  allied  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Span issh 
(ifuceeikHioti ;  and  he  immediately  entered  on  a  course  of  glo- 
rious achievement  which  since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  had 
k&ever  been  equalled,  and  which  until  our  own  eventful 
[times  was  never  iurpassed  by  any  British  commander  or 
mrmy^ 

When  Marlborough  landed  at  the  Hague,  in  June,  17112^ 
I  to  take  the  cmnmand  of  the  allied  army,  tho  French  under 
the  skilful  Boulllers,  by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of 
Ittheir  preparations,  had  already  been  able  evev)\vhere  to 
SfiUme  the  offensive  ;  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Seven  Pru- 
inc^s  were  tbrcatencd ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  efforts 
of  the  English  general  must  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of 
IHie  republican  territory.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter 
;  the  pelty  jealousies  and  disobedience  of  the  other  allied 
ommanderB,  and  tho  opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
'  whom  the  states- general  sent  into  the  field  to  cuntiol  the 
^movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose    ignorance  of  wiir 

►  and  djread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impcdimenis   to 

>  every  bold  enterpnse.  Yet,  not wjiiiiitan ding  these  obstacles^ 
-which  shackletl  all  his  operations  and  heavily  taxed  his 
t  forbearance,  lie  succeeded,  by  a  series  of  uiai*tcrly  move- 
I  ments,  in  compelling  tbe  French  armies  to  retreat  in  all 
^  quarters,  deUvered  the  Dutch  frontiers  from  their  presence, 
[  and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture  of  Ven* 

W,  Kurcmond,  Btevrrrnswaert,  and  Lie:^e,  These  services, 
short  as  they  fell  of  the  results  which  might  have  been 
ittained  if  the  genius  of  the  commander  had  been  allowed 
'  lis  full  play,  were  so  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  the  allie*, 
that  tbe  states-general  loaded  him  with  eulogy,  and  Queen 
Anne  elevafe<l  him  to  the  ducal  title. 

The  following  campaign  of  17t)3  presented  a  repetition  of 
the  same  obstacles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marl- 
iHHOUgtu    Arrested  by  the  timidity  of  the  ffcld-deputies, 


and  harassed  by  tho  misconduct  of  the  Putch  ^en&rali,  fai 
v^as  allowed  to  effect  nollunc;  in  the  Netheili  ilbe 

reduction  ofBorin^  Huy,  1  imburg,  und  Guebi  i   tlie 

elector  of  Bavaria  with  his  own  troops,   and    ttic   i 
under  Villa rs,  broke  into  the  Imperial  domituons  on 
Danube,  sigrmlly  defeated  the  forces  of  the  emperor, 
that  prince  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  and  threatt 
solution  to  the  ^rand  alliance  itftelf.     These  daogen 
Marlborough  to  attempt  the  maUerstroke  of  bis 
career,     Earlv  in  the  campaign  of  I7t»4,  after  provi 
the  safely  of  ine  Netherlands,  he  Mjcretly  conceived 
cuted  upon  his  own  responsibility  the  b'Od  <!»  >i  ni  of 
ing  into  Germany  at  the  bead  tif  the  1  doi 

formed  a  junction  on  the  Danube  win i 
stormed  the  strong  Gallu- Bavarian  lines  ai  Doiiiitiwaftk ^ 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial  oomoiaoder 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  kindred  spirit,  attacked  Ibe 
enemy  on  the  13ih  of  August,  1704«  at  and  near  llie  riil«ge 
of  Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  ^llh  such  !^kill  tod  impe- 
tuo^^ity  as  to  intlict  on  them  a  total  defeat.  In  lji»  lutine- 
rable  battle,  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  vere  euin- 
manded  by  the  elector  in  person  and  Mar>rl\alt  T^Usrd  and 
Marsin,  lost  above  30,UUO  men  in  killed,  wounded,  acnk 
soners.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  being  amotig  the 
But  the  mora!  and  political  effects  of  the  Tictory 
greater:  it  dimmed  tbe  lustre  which  the  succesaiat 
XIV.  had  slied  upon  the  French  arms,  and  destro; 
charm  of  iheir  invincibility ;  it  delivered  the  empire 
laid  Bavaria  prostrate  before  tbe  allies.  For  tins 
pb>it  Marlborough  was  rewarded  with  the  convi 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  crown  lands  at  W<  _ 

which  it  was  also  uftolved  to  erect  for  hiai  a  pala/oe  it 
royal  cost.  This  noble  design  to  perpetuEite  the  metoory 
hift  services  was  ultimately  realised,  under  the  diieetioB  d 
the  archueet  Vanbrngh,  in  the  majestic  tboui^h  coabiOlM 
pile  which  still  bears  the  title  of  the  castle  of  BlanhiBiio ; bsl 
the  public  enthusiasm  which  had  dictated  so  fplendid i 
moiuinient  was  stilled  in  faction,  and  the  c  '  '  "  oftk 
work   is    indebted  more  to  the   care  of   li  tnie^ 

widow,  than  to  the  good  faith  of  the  crow.,  .^  miv  \m» 
Hcence  of  the  nation.  Tbe  gi-atitude  of  the  Imperial  boitti 
for  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  its  capiial  and  dominioosiras  ndUiBr 
less  bud  nor  more  dniable*  The  territory  of  MlDdelhoai* 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Hoi)  Roman  empire;  uai  cob- 
ferred  unon  the  victor  of  Blenheim  ;  but  ttiuUKb  the  pre- 
mature death  of  his  only  s^on  left  him  without  heirs mtle. 
the  dignity  was  not  alloweil  to  descend  iu  ibe  CamiltliBe; 
and  when  the  land^  of  Mindelbeim  were  inciKided  ill  tli 
districts  restored  to  Bavaria  at  the  peace,  the  Imperial  ewit 
had  the  meanness  to  withhold  any  compaQS^atioa  froti  ^ 
dehverer. 

The  march  into  Germany  had  Ubenited  Marlborofi^k 
from  the  paralyzing  control  of  the  Dutch  fiold^depatiei 
and  the  wretched  intrigues  of  their  officers.  But  kit  film 
to  the  Netherlandij  subjeeted  him  again  to  the  aaoMtlBfr 
ditncntb  and  annoyances;  and  in  the  cainpaigti  of  17ift> 
though  he  skilfully  forced  the  French  1in<-^  )»>  >  woen  NaBV 
and  Atitwerp,  he  was  once  more  resii  n  Hiikiif 

any  decisive  blow  upon  the  enemy.     !>  ye  lbik(in| 

year  (17UI1),  happily  for  his  wishes,  the  ff real  eflofti  of  lit 
French  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Villeroy  rnabM  ho 
to  tempt  Ihem  to  an  encounter ;  and  in  the  greal  \iMb  if 
Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victory »  so  compltit  ibil  lii 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  13,000  men,  eighty  ^tandardi,  iol  aU 
their  cannon,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  yiktkt  d 
Spanish  Flanders.  Brussels.  Ghent,  Antwerp^  andOol^ 
naide  opened  their  Grates  to  the  conqueror^  aud  tbe  ftini| 
fortresses  of  Qstend,  Menin,  Dendertiioiide«  and  MsSk  V0i 
reduced  by  regular  sieges. 

Through  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch  these  irucrirffi  vve 
followed,  iti  1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction  ;  but  in  tbtttlsaiBir 
of  1708  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  reeovrr  |if«HliiOD  cf 
Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a  general  eitgagNP^l  ^ 
Oudenarde.  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rout  of  ^ 
French  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Venddnit, iRilb i 
loss  of  14,DUU  men.  The  forcmg  of  the  passage  of  tli 
Schelde  and  reduction  of  the  i^reat  furtresa  of  Lt&lie^  a  fteii 
of  fii-st-rate  strength,  and  defended  by  a  garhson  of  IhJM 
men  under  BouIUers,  were  the  chief  fruits  of  this  "^^ 
Tlie  fol  I  o w i ng  y ea  r  ( 1 7  <;  9 )  was  d  ia  i ng  u  i s  h  e^!  by  1 1 
guinary  combat  of  Malplaquei,  the  most  d 
boroughs  exploits i  since,  though  he  was  ii  t 

torious,  tbe  assault  of  aa  immense  army  unuci  v  uiiio  ift  ^ 
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position  of  tremendous  strength,  has  exposed  him  and  his 
colleague  Eugene  to  the  charge  of  reckless  temerity ;  and 
the  result  produced  no  advantages  equivalent  to  the  fright- 
ful carnage  by  which  it  was  purchased.  The  next  campaiKU 
(of  1710)  opened  with  another  successful  passage  of  the 
enemy's  lines  by  Marlborough,  which  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Douay,  Bethune,  and  other  posts,  yillars 
employed  the  autumn  and  winter  in  constructing  a  series  of 
strong  lines  on  the  Flemish  frontiers,  to  oover  the  interior 
of  France  against  the  further  advance  of  the  victorious 
allies;  and  so  confident  was  he  in  the  impregnable  cha- 
racter of  these  works,  that  he  openly  boasted  of  having  *  at 
last  brought  Marlborough  to  his  ne  plus  u!tra.^  The^  futi- 
lity of  this  vaunt  was  disgracefully  exposed,  and  never  did 
the  military  genius  of  Marlborough  break  forth  with  more 
splendour  than  in  this,  which  was  destined  to  be' his  final 
campaign;  even  while  his  mind  was  distracted,  and  his 
energies  were  crippled  by  the  malignant  intriguers  of  his 

Eolitical  enemies  in  England.  On  tfic  5th  of  August,  1711, 
y  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manoeuvre,  he  burst  through 
the  lines  of  his  able  though  gasconading  antagonist  near 
Bouchain,  formed  the  siege  of  that  strong  fortress,  and 
effected  its  capture— his  last  achievement— under  the  eyes 
of  the  superior  French  army. 

The  political  intrigues  which  disgraced  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  closed  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough,  belong 
rather  to  general  history  than  to  the  biography  of  the  illus- 
trious leader  who  was  their  victim.  But  they  were  fomented 
in  his  domestic  circle ;  and  his  imperious  wife,  if  she  had  as- 
sisted his  rise,  was  also  the  real  instrument  of  his  fall.  So 
romantic  was  the  friendship  which  the  queen  had  cherished 
for  her,  that  utterly  impatient  of  the  etiquette  and  re- 
straints of  a  court,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Morley,  laving  aside  every  distinction  of  her  rank, 
she  corrcspondea,  in  all  the  freedom  and  affectionate  inti- 
macy of  an  equal,  with  the  duchess  as  *  her  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman.'  If  the  duchess  had  been  contented  to  use  her  in- 
fluence with  moderation,  the  easy  nature  of  the  queen 
mis^ht  never  have  felt  the  yoke.  But  Anne  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Tory  principles,  the  duchess  was  a  violent  poli- 
tician, and  notwithstanaing  her  husband*s  Tory  connections 
and  prepossessions,  she  had  become  as  warmly  devoted  to 
the  Whig  as  the  queen  to  the  opposite  party.  As  long 
as  William  III.  livedf,  an  aversion  which  they  shared  to  that 
prince  and  his  government,  united  the  two  ladies  in  a  band 
of  political  sympathy  more  powerful  than  their  own  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  But  when  his  death  relieved  them 
from  an  object  of  common  dislike  and  apprehension,  Anne 
gave  way  to  her  Tory  predilections;  the  duchess  ardently 
advocated  the  rival  cause ;  and  so  arros;antly  and  intem- 
perate ly  were  her  tyrannical  injunctions  enforced,  that  they 
ceased  not  until  the  weak  queen  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
round herself  with  the  leaders  of  a  party  whom  she  detested. 
Thus  goaded  and  outraged,  Anne  was  gradually  alienated 
from  her  former  friend,  whom  at  last  she  learned  to  hate 
as  cordially  as  she  had  once  loved  her ;  the  intriguer  Harley, 
the  most  perfidious  of  political  adventurers,  found  it  easy  to 
increase  the  feud ;  and  the  machinations  of  the  bedchamber- 
woman,  whom  he  made  his  instrument,  were  sufficient  to 
change  the  political  aspect  of  Europe. 

The  hatreil  of  the  queen  for  the  duchess  was  soon  un- 
justly and  ungratefully  extended  to  the  man  who  had 
achieved  the  principal  glories  of  her  rei^n,  and  whose  great 
merits  were  innocent  of  personal  offence.  The  abject 
entreaties  to  which  Marlborough  descended,  in  vainly'  im- 
ploring the  queen  to  spare  his  duchess  the  mortification  of 
a  dismissal  from  her  place  in  the  royal  household,  present 
the  most  humiliating  scene  of  his  life.  The  next  blow 
struck  by  his  enemies  was  his  own  removal  from  command ; 
and  this  measure  was  envenomed  by  their  malignity  with  a 
charge  of  peculation,  which  really  appears  to  have  been  un- 
founded. Before  the  storm  thus  raised  against  him  Marlbo- 
rough withdrew  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  until 
list  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  George  I.,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  restored  him  to  his  military  offices 
of  captain-general  and  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  these  dignities  he  passed  the 
eight  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  this  interval,  two 
paralytic  strokes  shook  his  strength,  but  without  at  all 
8erioui>lv  impairine  his  faculties;  and  the  line  which  Johnson 
inserted  in  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Welshes,' — 

'  From  Marlbonnigh't  ejet  Uie  ftreanu  of  doUgo  flow,' 

iras  at  least  a  poetical  eiiaggeration.    For  he  continued  to 


attend  hu  parliamentary  and  official  duties  nntil  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  liis  age,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1722.  On  the  death 
of  his  son,  which  happened  during  the  duke's  lifetime, 
the  reversion  to  the  ducal  title  and  estate  of  Blen- 
heim had  been  settled  on  his  daughters  and  their  heirt 
male;  and  the  eldest,  who  thus  succeeded  her  father, 
having  died  leaving  no  son,  the  family  honours  descended 
through  her  next  sister,  the  lady  of  Charles  Sjiencer,  earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  the  house  which  still  inherits  them,  and 
which,  in  our  own  age,  has  assumed  the  name  of  Churchill. 
In  estimating  the  character  of  Marlborough  under  its 
twofold  aspect  of  political  and  military  greatness,  it  will 
readily  be  concluded  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  his  country  and  times.  As  a  statesman,  he 
was  unrivalled  in  personal  address  and  diplomatic  skill,  in 
the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  in  the  powers  of  combination 
and  arrangement.  lie  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  grand 
alliance  which  arrested  the  ambitious  career  of  Louis  XlV. 
and  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  his  influence 
pervaded  every  continental  court;  and  by  his  energetic 
liand  was  set  in  motion  every  spring  of  that  vast  confede* 
racy,  which  centred  its  only  real  point  of  confidence  in  hit 
spirit.  One  of  his  bitterest  enemies  and  ablest  contempo- 
raries, Bolingbroke,  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  aner 
the  grave  had  closed  over  him,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
minister  that  this  country  had  ever  possessed. 

As  a  general,  it  has  not  been  the  fate  of  Marlborough  to 
be  numbered  with  the  few,  such  as  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whose  geniut 
has  stamped  its  impress  upon  the  warfare  of  their  times, 
and  made  a  distinct  epoch  in  military  science.  He  left  the 
art,  which  he  practised  with  unrivalled  ability,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  found  it ;  nor  is  there  a  single  change 
or  improvement  in  strategy  attributed  to  his  master-mind. 
But  if  this  absence  of  inventive  power  may  seem  to  detract 
from  his  claim  to  the  very  highest  order  of  military  merit, 
it  must  not  the  less  bo  remembered  that  he  was  beyond 
comparison  the  most  accomplished  commander  of  his  war- 
like age.  It  was  an  age  of  formal  tactics  and  deliberate 
sieges ;  which  had  produced  Vauban  and  Coehorn,  raised 
the  art  of  fortifying  for  the  time  to  an  apparent  perfection, 
and  exaggerated  the  importance  of  regular  fortresses  and 
long-drawn  lines  of  intrenchment.  In  the  system  of  ope- 
rations which  naturally  grew  out  of  such  circumstances, 
Marlborough  greatly  excel  lefl ;  and  of  six  conspicuous  occa- 
sions on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  penetrated  the  in- 
trenched positions  of  his  opponents,  five  were  nearly  blood- 
less triumphs  of  his  tactical  skill.  In  all  these,  his  success 
equally  proclaims  his  own  superiority  over  his  antagonists, 
and  the  vicious  practice  of  the  age,  which,  in  attempting  to 
cover  an  assailable  country  with  extended  chains  of  in- 
trenchment, laboriouslv  invited  as  many  points  of  attack  as 
it  multiplied  works,  but  Marlborough  himself,  in  his  own 
practice,  adhered  to  the  same  rules  of  defence,  of  which  his 
success  mi^ht  have  shown  him  the  futility.  Once  indeed, 
after  the  victory  of  Oudenardo,  he  broke  throusrh  the  pe- 
dantry of  rules,  and  proposed  to  Eugene,  by  masKing  Lisle 
and  Tournay  with  a  corps  of  observation,  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  France :  a  plan  which,  instead  of  consuming 
the  remainder  of  a  victorious  campaign  in  the  siege  of  two 
fortresses,  might  have  triumphantly  ended  the  war.  But 
the  bold  proposal  seemed  too  hazardous  even  to  Eugene. 

Each  however  of  Marlborough's  great  battles,  and  of  the 
operations  which  preceded  them,  will  testify  that  his  skill 
comprehended  much  more  than  the  conduct  of  a  war  of 
sic^s  and  intrenchments.  The  consummate  adroitness 
with  which  the  objects  of  his  memorable  march  into  Ger- 
many in  1704  were  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  their 
fears  successively  misdirected  to  the  Moselle,  to  Alsace, 
and  to  Landau,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  his  real 
designs  on  the  Danube,  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the 
most  perfect  efforts  of  military  science.  So  also  may  be 
cited,  with  equal  admiration,  the  singular  and  beautiful 
mancBuvres  by  which  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was  won,  and 
of  which  the  curious  military  reader  may  find  an  ample  and 
lucid  account  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Kane,  himself  an 
eye-witness  and  an  excellent  tactician.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  successes  of  Marlborough  were  gained 
with  an  army  in  which  the  native  British  contingent  never 
amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  of  whioh  three-fourths  were 
composed  of  a  motley  roll  of  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  and 
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Hessians,  Danes,  Wirlembcrgers,  and  Prussians,  ani! 
[niureover  ihut  Kis  pUurs  were  in  almost  every  enterprise 
f  BQimed  by  the  liiiiidily  or  obstinacy  of  the  Dulch  deputies, 
[the  moral  iriiimpbs  of  victory  with  such  heterogeneous 
fttialeiiaU,  and  under  such  heavy  disadvantages  and  dia- 
►  courage  men  ts,  must  very  niudi  raise  our  estimate  of 
llie  genius  by  which  they  were  won. 

As  a  raau,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  n  true  judgment  of  the 
I  cba racier  of  Marlborough  than  us  a  statesman  or  a  general 
rif  we  were  to  estimtite  his  moral  worth  by  his  double 
[treachery  to  James  IL  and  to  WilUam  liL*  by  his  lame 
liubmission  to  the  ingratitude  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  ihe 
[avarice  which  degraded  his  private  habits,  he  might  justly 
[be  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind, 
l^or  is  there  any  weiiijht  in  the  exlenuaiion  which  has  been 
[attempted  for  his  political  fulschood,  that  he  was  no  worse 
I  than  his  contemporaries;  since  it  is  the  test  of  true  great- 
I  Hess  to  rise  above,  not  to  sink  to,  the  level  of  a  common 
[corruption.  Yet  with  all  his  faults,  it  would  he  easy  to 
rprove  that  there  were  not  wantinpf  in  Marlborough  many  of 
I  the  qualities  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  good  man.  His  friend 
rthe  toid  treasurer  Ctodofphin  and  himself  appear,  of  all  (heir 
Teon temporaries,  to  have  been  moat  free  from  the  virulent 
[ipirit  of  faction  and  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true 
I  honour  and  interests  of  their  country.  The  attachment  of 
[Marlborough  to  the  tenets  and  prmciplesof  the  Church  of 
[Kn^land  wan  sincere  and  pure;  he  was  nnafleetedly  a  per- 
faou  of  strouij  religious  feeling  and  practice;  and  m  these 
fiespccts  the  example  which,  as  a  commander,  he  hold  out 
[to  his  troops,  and  enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without 
f  fanaticism,  was  as  salutary  as  it  has  been  infrequent.  His 
f  courage  too,  which  the  inconceivahle  baseness  of  faction 
ra Reeled  to  doubt,  and  which  in  his  youth  had  been  fiery 
Jaiid  impetuous,  dis^played  in  his  kter  years  the  calm  and 
[collected  spirit  of  Ihe  Christian  hero*  In  public  action  he 
liHras  ever  as  humane  und  merciful,  as  lowards  personal 
Lanemies  he  was  placable  and  magnanimous*  In  jirivate 
flife,  if  we  except  the  stain  of  parsimony,  his  conduct,  at 
fleast  afier  his  marriage,  was  a  pattern  of  moral  virtue;  his 
Itemper  was  im pert urbably  sweet,  gentle,  and  affectionate; 
Imnd  he  was  but  too  fond  a  husbaml,  loo  confiding  a  friend, 
fatid  loo  indulgent  a  master. 

The  prmeipal  biographies  of  Marlborough  and  memoirs 
relatmg  to  his  campaigns  are: — ^1,  Lcdiard's  Life  of  hi!ji 
fC3  vols.  Bvo.,  London,  1736).  2,  An  anonymous  Life,  pnb- 
llished  in  8vo.  in  171 3,  and  accompanied  by  a  Life  of  Prince 
t^ugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had  sened  under 
fthe  duko  and  shared  his  conlidence.  3,  Dumont  and 
Kousset,  *The  Mdilary  History  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy* 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,*  &e.  (translated  from  the  French 
by  P.  ClmmberleJi,  folio,  London,  1736).  4,  *Histotre  de 
Jean  Churchdl,  duo  de  Marlborough;  (3  vols.  8vo-.  Paris, 
1808) :  a  signal  foreign  tribute  to  his  greatness,  since  it  was 
composed  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  and  written,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit.  fl,Coxe's  *  Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough'  (3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1818- 
I9);^a  work  of  which  ibe  chief  value  consists  in  a  great 
mass  of  orig^inal  correspondence,  published  from  the  family 
papers  at  Blenheim  and  other  sources.  6,  Brodrick's  *  Com- 
plete History  of  the  late  War  in  the  Netherlands'  (Bvo., 
London,  17i3).  7,  Kane's  *  Campaigns  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  from  168a  to  17I'2,'  &c.  f8vo.,  London, 
1745),  e,  Millncr*s  'Journal  of  all  ihe  Marches.  Battles, 
Sieges,  &c.  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to 
1712,  under  the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough*  (8vo,,  London,  1733). 

MARLUW,  GREAT,  a  market- towrn,  parliamentary 
boruugiuand  parish,  in  Ihe  counly  of  Bucks  and  hundred  of 
Deaborougb.  The  j-ilualion  of  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  is  pleasant  aud  picturesque.  Its  direct  dis- 
tance fiom  Buckingham  k  3U  miles  south  by  east,  and 
fnim  I^ndon  about  29  miles  west  by  north.  There  are  two 
principal  streets,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  ones. 
The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  All  Sum  Is,  is  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  whicli  was  consecrated  in  1835,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  A  suspension  briilge  was  erected 
over  ihe  Thames  in  1835;  its  span  from  pier  to  pier  is  75 
yards.  The  living,  a  vicaruge  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 
and  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester,  pro- 
duces a  net  mcome  of  172/.  In  Ihe  year  \62b  Sir  Wdliam 
Borlase  founded  a  school  here  for  the  education  of  poor 
boys.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1633  was  twenty- 
four,  and  the  subjects  ihen  taught  were  reading,  writ iiig. 


and  arithmetic*  Tlie  income  of  the  cbarity  at  the  latter 
date  was  116/,  12*.  lOd,  out  uf  which  ihe  schoolmmiter  »» 
ccived  a  salary  of  50/.  A  portion  of  the  remaining 
has  been  appropriated  since  1322  to  the  payment  of  %i 
schoolmistress,  who  teaches  twelve  poor  girls  to 
make  lace,  and  do  plain  work.  Besides  the  above  there  m- 
ft  national  school,  supporlc<l  by  voluntary  donatidns,  hr 
educating  children  of  both  sexea ;  there  are  also  the  0%3at4 
Lane  almshouses,  and  several  other  benevolent  foun" 
of  minor  importance.  (See  the  Farther  Beport  qfthffi 
mi  SSI  oners  on  Charities  t  pp.  133-145.)  The  boroi 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  n 
Edward  L     Its  population  in  1831  was  4'237. 

(Langley's  Hhtury  qf  the  Hundred  of  Deshormgh 
Deunery  uj  Wycombe ^  Lond.,    1797,   4 to,      ** 
Papers,  Sec.) 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  draraalic  writfff 
some  eminence,  was  born,  according  to  Malooe,  in  1 
but  the  exact  dale  is  unknown.  All  that  i&  known  of  hi 
life  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  lines.  He  was  entered 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  took  hii  bai^helor 
arts*  degree  in  1583,  and  tliat  of  master  of  orU  in  1567.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  became  a  playwright,  and  perhapi 
an  actor.  His  moral  character  appears  to  have  been  bad. 
He  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  of  a  disgraceful  nature,  June  Ul|, 
1503,  as  appears  from  the  register  of  the  old  church  at 
Deptford,  from  Anthony  i  Wood,  and  others. 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  him; — **  Dr,  Faui- 
fus,'  'Edward  the  Second,*  *  The  Jew  of  Malta,'  'Tambur* 
laine  the  Great,'  *  Lust's  Dominion,* '  The  Massacre  at  Pans,' 
and  'Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage/  The  prevailinj?  opinion 
however  is  that  ihe  three  first  only  are  his  sole  productiuiu. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  *  Tamburlaine '  ai« 
asserted  to  differ  materially  from  Marlowe**  other  compo- 
sitions, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that '  Lusl*s  Dominion' 
is  later  than  liis  time* 

There  remain,  then,  *The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  'Tht  Jew 
of  Malta,*  ^Edward  the  Second,*  and  *Faustus.*    Of  ll 
first  Utile  need  be  said;  for  the  text,  as  it  now  standsi  b 
imperfect  copy  of  a   hasty  work,  as  Collier  has  v«ry  « 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  received  versioD  with  one  leaf 
of  a  contemporary  MS* 

*The  Jew  of  Malta  *  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  imper* 
sonatious  which  imply  in  the  chief  character  a  villainy  81019 
thun  human;  such,  in  fa^t,  as  was  ascribed  only  to  tbt 
nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  ii  a  geoen) 
resemblance  between  Barabas,  the  *  Jew's  dochlor,'  in  lb 
old  ballad,  and  Shyluck  ;  but  they  are  like,  not  as  imitt* 
tions  of  each  otber,  but  as  representations  of  one  cIim, 
supposed  to  contain  in  itself  malignity  and  a^wcv,  aod 
cruelly  beyond  all  comparison. 

•  Faustus,"  whn^Ii  succeeded  'The  Jew  of  Malla,*isafiiiy 
to  which  greater  interest  in  attached  at  present  than  fifty 
years  ago.  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  Goethe's  *  Faust/ 

Those  M  ho  consider  that  the  '  Fuust '  of  Germany  ts  tlie 
greatijst  conception  of  human  invention — who  behcv«  tint 
a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  the  apparent  abiardiUKs, 
and  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  work  is  of  a  hkghiAd 
impressive  kind — will  of  course  laugh  at  any  attempt  at 
(Comparing  Oie  German  with  his  English  predoeeiKr.  Al 
the  same  time  they  must  allo^v  thai  Marlowe's  pla|  ii  ooe 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  attempt  at  portraying  lb» 
struggles  of  a  man  whose  faifh  is  wavering,  the  firftt  eihi* 
bition  in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubting  spirit  wbich 
has  been  on  the  ascendant  for  ihc  last  four  centum* 
Moreover  the  solitary  horror  of  Faustus  death  far  turpasaet 
the  stage-effects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  the  last  seeoetff 
the  first  part  of  the  German  poem ;  and  it  would  not  bt 
hard  to  show  that  Goethe  has  borrowed  not  a  Utile  from  bis 
English  rival 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  must  assign  the  ficsl  plan 
among  Marlowe*s  works  to  '  Edward  the  Second.'  It  is  ibt 
prelude  to  the  SJiaksperian  *  History,*  and  eonlaiitt  maiij 
passages  which  almost  come  up  to  8hakspere*s  manocr. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  at  greater  kn^ 
may  consult  an  interesting  article  in  the  •  Quarterly  Revipa,* 
which  adds  much  lo  onr  information  oa  the  suhject  af  U* 
English  drama. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printer*,  many  linn 
have  been  confused  in   Marlowe*s  plays,  to   the  gric^xnti 
injury  of  various  passages,  which  now  appear  to  be  pcan 
though  they  are  in  reality  verse, 
Mailowe  has  been  comjiartd  to  ^sohylus:  tl»cre  is 
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thing  specious  in  the  comparison,  but  it  can  only  be  very 
general.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  regular  form 
of  the  English  drama  cleared  of  rhymes;  and  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  link  between  Shakspere  and  the  Mora- 
lities. '  Faiistus '  is  nearly  a  '  morality ; ' '  Edward  the  Se- 
cond '  is  a  regularly  formed  *  history/ 

Besides  his  plays  Marlowe  translated  Ovid's  'Art  of  Love' 
and  some  other  classical  works. 

(Collier's  History  qf  DramcUic  Poetry;  Preface  to  Mar- 
lowe's Works,  ed.  1 826  ;  and  Quarterly  Review,) 

MARLSTONE.  Sandy,  calcareous,  and  irony  strata, 
which  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  lias  clays,  are  thus 
desiG;nated.  (Geology.)  This  mass  of  rocks  is  nowhere 
so  well  developed  as  in  Yorkshire  and  Leicestershire. 

MARLY.    [Seine  et  Oise.] 

MARMALADE,  a  sort  of  preserve,  made  with  sugar 
and  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange,  a  variety  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Citrus  Bigaradia.  It  is  more  wholesome  when  properly 
made,  i.e.  when  the  rind  is  soft,  than  most  other  sweet  pre- 
serves, as  the  bitter  communicates  tonic  and  stomachic  pro- 
perties to  it 

MARMANDE.    [Lor  et  Garonne.] 

MARMONTEL,  JEAN  FRANQOIS,  was  born  at  Bort 
in  Limousin,  in  1 723.  His  parents  were  of  very  humble  con- 
dition, and  he  owed  his  instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue  to 
the  gratuitous  tuition  which  he  received  in  a  college  under 
the  airectjon  of  the  Jesuits.  His  father  placed  him  with  a 
tradesman  at  Clermont,  but  a  love  for  literature  interfered 
with  all  commercial  pursuits.     At  an  early  age  he  became 

?rofessor  of  philosophy  at  a  seminary  of  the  Bemardins  at 
'oulouse,  and  supported  his  mother  and  family  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  An  acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  some  poems,  and  who  encouraged  his 
attempts,  brought  him  to  Paris  in  1745.  Voltaire  intro- 
duced him  to  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  success 
of  his  first  tragedy, '  Denys  le  Tyran,*  stamped  him  as  a  dra- 
matic poet  Owing  to  the  patronage  of  Madame  Pompa- 
dour he  was  made  historiographer  of  the  royal  buildings 
{Historiographe  des  Bdiimens  du  Roi)^  with  a  pension  of 
1500  livres,  and  he  also  obtained  the  right  of  publishing 
the  '  Mercure,'  by  which  be  gained  40,000  livres.  He  was 
falsely  suspected  of  satirising  a  person  of  distinction,  and  in 
consequence  lost  the  'Mercure,' and  was  confined  in  the 
Bastile.  His  celebrated  Contes  Moraux — which,  however 
dubious  as  to  their  moral  character,  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  lighter  kind  of  French  writing— followed  his  release, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.  (Jn  the  death  of  Duclos 
he  became  Historiographer  of  France;  and  in  1783  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Acad6mie  in  the  place  of  D'Alem- 
bert  He  lost  his  appointments  and  his  property  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  removed  some  dis- 
tance from  Paris  in  a  state  of  destitution.  In  1796  he  be- 
came member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  in  1797  was 
elected  into  the  council  of  the  antients,  but  this  election 
having  been  reversed  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4)  in 
the  same  year,  he  retired  to  Abbeville,  where  he  died  in 
obscurity  in  1799,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  garden  by 
Catholic  priests. 

The  works  by  which  Marmontel  is  chiefly  known  are  his 
Contes  MorauXt  his  romances  '  Belisaire*  and  '  Les  Incas,' 
and  his  'M6moires.'  The  '  Contes  Moraux*  and '  Belisaire' 
are  so  familiar  in  an  English  shape,  that  they  are  almost 
British  classics. 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA,  SEA  OF,  the  Propontis 
of  the  antients,  is  situated  between  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
and  the  Black  Sea,  communicating  with  the  former  by  the 
Dardanelles,  the  antient  Hellespont,  and  with  the  latter  by 
the  strait  of  Constantinople,  the  antient  Bosporus.  Towards 
the  east  it  terminates  in  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  of  Ismid,  and 
towards  the  south-east  in  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  These 
were  respectively  the  Astacenus  or  Olbianus  Sinus  (after- 
tlie  Gulf  of  Nicomedia)  and  the  Cianus  Sinus  of  the 
antients. 

The  early  Greek  geographers,  more  especially  those  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  been  very  much  mistaken 
respecting  the  general  position  of  this  sea.  They  represent 
its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south, 
instead  of  east  and  west,  placing  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and 
the  Hellespont  on  the  same  meridian.  Eratosthenes  how- 
ever is  thought  to  have  possessed  the  requisite  data  for  deter- 
mining its  great  inclination  from  the  west  towards  the  east, 
having  described  the  parallel  of  Amisus  as  passing  through 
the  Propontisand  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  his  making  no  use  of  this  knowledge  it  hit  unwilliogneM 


to  depart  from  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Poly  bins  also  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
inclination  of  the  Propontis  to  the  east. 

Herodotus  gives  the  length  of  the  Propontis  at  1400  sta- 
dia, and  its  breadth  at  500  (iv.,  85) :  he  allows  40U  stadia 
as  the  length  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles).  Strabo  (p. 
125,  Casaub.)  gives  1500  stadia  as  the  length  of  the 
Propontis  from  Byzantium  to  the  Troad,  and  reckons 
its  breadth  nearly  the  same.  He  also  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Pytheas  as  to  its  direction,  placing  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  under  the  same  meridian,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  Propontis  beginning  to 
assume  an  inclination  from  west  to  east,  and  even  then 
the  error  in  its  position  received  but  a  slight  correction. 

Turning  to  our  modern  maps,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is 
comprehended  between  the  parallels  of  40^  18'  and  41*  5' 
N.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  26""  40'  and  30**  5'  E.  long. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  west  to  east,  including  the  gulf  of 
Ismid,  is  about  160  geographic  miles;  from  strait  to  strait* 
in  a  west-south-west  and  east-north-east  direction,  ]  10  jniles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  43  miles. 

Its  shores  are  described  by  modern  travellers  as  highly 
cultivated  and  picturesque,  with  a  greater  boldness  of  cha- 
racter on  the  Ajsiatic  than  on  the  European  side. 

The  depth  of  this  sea  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable. 
In  the  Admiralty  Chart  published  in  1833  we  find  133 
fathoms  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Marmora  Island,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  north  of  it  no  bottom  at  355 
fathoms  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  depth  is  very 
much  greater  midway  between  the  two  shores. 

Since  there  are  no  r^ular  tides  in  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Black  Sea,  they  are  much 
less  to  be  expected  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  is  no  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  its 
waters ;  but  a  current  sets  through  it  from  the  Bosporus, 
varying  its  velocity  accordina^  to  the  season  and  the  prevail- 
ing wmds,  and  continuing  its  course  through  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  Archipelago.  Its  navigation  is  by  no  means 
difiicult:  it  is  generally  nree  from  dangers,  and  good  anchorage 
may  be  found  all  along  its  northern  shore,  under  its  various 
islands,  and  inside  the  peninsula  of  Artaki. 

The  most  remarkable  islands  in  this  sea  are,  Marmora 
(from  which  the  sea  takes  its  name),  Rabi,  and  Liman- 
Pasha,  occupying  its  western  division ;  Papa,  or  Kalolimno, 
off  the  gulf  of  Modanieh ;  and  the  group  called  the  Princes 
Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shore,  about  ten  miles  south-east 
of  Constant^iople.  The  Princes  Islands  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which,  Oxeia  and  Rata,  are  uninhabited.  Of 
the  others,  Prinkipos  (the  antient  Pityusa)  and  Kalki  (the 
antient  Chalcitis)  were  once  distinguished  for  their  copper- 
mines.  Their  scenery  is  described  as  being  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Frank  merchants  of  Pera  and  others  have  their 
summer  residences  on  tliem. 

The  remarkable  peninsula  of  Artaki  wis  formerly  an 
island,  on  which  stood  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Cyzicus» 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  confirm 
the  historical  testimony  of  its  opulence.  The  modern  town 
of  Artaki,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  and  which 
is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  Artace,  is  not  a 
town  of  much  note.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  4000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

In  addition  to  Constantinople,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus, and  Gallipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are,  Rodosto, 
Erekli,  and  Silivri,  on  the  northern,  and  Kemeris,  Kara- 
bouga,  Panorma,  and  Modanieh,  on  the  southern  shore. 
There  is  also  Ismid,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name» 
and  Gumehlek,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  The 
chief  rivers  which  enter  this  sea  are  the  Tchorlu  and  the 
latidji,  in  Europe,  and  the  Ustvola  (the  antient  Granicus), 
the  Boklu,  or  Satalder6  (the  antient  ^sepus),  and  the  Mua- 
litsh  (the  antient  Rhyndacus),  in  Asia.  There  are  two  other 
rivers  on  the  European  side  which  appear  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance ;  they  are  called  Karasudere  and  Taslidere  in  the 
large  map  of  European  Turkey,  Vienna,  1829. 

MARMORA,  or  MARMARA  (the  antient  Proconne- 
BUS),  is  an  island  in  the  sea  above  described.    It  was  early 
celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  from  which  Cyzicus  and 
other  neighbouring  cities  were  supplied  with  materials  for 
their  edifices.    (Strabo,  p.  588.)    More  recently  Constanti- 
nople has  been  indebtea  to  these  quarries  for  the  emb  ' 
lishment  of  its  mosoues,  fountains,  and  other  public  bv 
ings;   but  the  marole  is  now  principally  used   for 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Turks  and  Armeoiaiifl 
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jb  said  to  have  abounded  with  deer,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  Greek  names  Proconnesus  and  its  earlier  appel- 
lation Elapbonnesus  are  said  to  bo  derived. 

It  has  a  mountainous  range  of  moderate  heij2;ht,  has  rather 
a  sterile  aspect,  and  is  poorly  inhabited.  The  chief  town, 
which  is  also  called  Marmora,  is  situated  on  its  south-west 
side,  and  is  built  of  wood.  The  island  has  several  villages, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greek  Christians. 

MARMORA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Anatolia,  in  28**  43'  N.  lat.  and  28°  5'  E.  long. 

MARMOT.    [Murid;e.] 

MARNE,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  Seine,  which  it  joins  just  above  Paris.    [Seine.] 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Meuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Marne,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Aubc,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Seine 
et  Marne,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Aisne. 
Its  form  is  irregular.  The  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fismes  on 
the  Vesle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dizier  (Haute 
Marne)  on  the  Marne,  74  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  village  of  Petit  St. 
Hilaire  on  the  Suippc  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Aube,  62  miles ;  the  area  is  estimated  at 
3158  square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  any  English 
county  except  Yorkshire,  and  exceeding  by  above  100 
square  miles  that  of  the  two  counties  or  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk. The  population,  in  1831,  was  337,076;  in  1836, 
345,245,  showing  on  increase  in  five  years  of  8169,  or  about 
2*5  per  c«nf.,  and  giving  109  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  amount  of  population  it  is  very  far  below  the  two  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  not  very  much 
indeed  surpassing  the  single  county  of  Essex,  the  more 
populous  of  the  two.  In  density  of  population  it  is  far 
below  the  average  of  France,  and  below  every  English 
county  except  Westmoreland.  Chdlons  sur  Marne,  the 
capital,  is  in  48**  57'  N,  lat.  and  4**  21'  E.  long.,  89  miles  in 
a  oirectline  east  of  Paris,  or  102  miles  by  the  road  through 
Meaux,  Chdteau-Thierri,  and  Epernay. 

The  department  consists  of  extensive  plains,  or  of  un- 
dulating or  hilly  tracts,  in  which  the  greatest  elevations 
do  not  exceed  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
general  inclination  of  the  surface  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west,  in  which  directions  the  waters  flow.  The  west- 
ern side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  supracreta- 
ceous  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
department  by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern 
border,  where  the  formations  that  underlie  the  chalk  crop 
out.  The  mineral  treasures  consist  in  quarries  of  freestone 
for  building,  and  of  stone  from  which  the  best  millstones 
in  Europe  are  made,  fine  sand  in  much  request  for  glass- 
works, and  potters'  earth.  Peat  is  duj?  in  considerable 
quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesle ;  about  1000 
tons  of  potters'  earth  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into  the 
departments  of  Mcurthe  and  Aisne.  The  millstones  of  this 
department  are  sent  into  the  east  and  south  of  France,  and 
even  into  Germany.  About  1000  tons  of  rough  chalk  and 
1500  tons  of  refined  chalk  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Grermany.  Near  Vitry  is  a  bed  of  con- 
siderable thickness  of  sulphureous  ashes,  which  however  are 
not  wrought,  at  least  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  mine- 
ral springs :  those  of  Sermaize  on  the  Saulx,  near  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  department,  are  in  the  highest  repute. 

The  rivers  all  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
basin  of  which  the  whole  department  is  included.  An  arm 
of  the  Seine,  called  the  *  Canal  Sauvage,'  and  the  main 
stream  of  the  river  itself,  just  touch  the  southern  border  of 
the  department,  which  they  separate  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  department  of  Aube.  The  Aube  has  a  small 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department,  on  the  border  of 
which  it  joins  the  Seine,  The  Auges  joins  the  Aube.  The 
Marne  enters  this  department  in  the  south-east,  from  the 
department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  flows  through  it  in  a 
channel  the  direction  of  which  bends  gradually  from  north- 
west to  west.  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Ome  or 
Ornain  (into  which  fall  the  Saulx  and  the  Ch^e),  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  streams.  The  Morin,  the  Petit  Morin, 
and  the  Melun  or  Sumerlin  rise  in  this  department,  but 
join  the  Marne  beyond  the  boundary.  The  rivers  in  the 
north  and  north-east  are  the  Aisne,  a  principal  feeder  of 
the  Oise,  and  the  Suippc  and  the  Vesle,  feeders  of  the 
Aisne.  The  iniand  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
stated  in  the  government  retuinsi^S^mo,  3  miles*,  Auba^ 


9  miles;  Marne,  102  miles:  total,  114  Nane of  ^  other 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  there  are  no  canals. 

The  number  of  government  roads  is  eight :  they  had  Cm 
Jan.,  1837)  an  aggregate  length  of  364  mflea,  vis.  23fl 
miles  in  repair,  99  out  of  repair*  and  27  unfinished.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris,  by  Dormans  and  Epernay, 
to  Chdlons,  from  which  place  one  branch  mna  by  Ste.M^n^ 
hould  to  Verdun  and  Metz,  and  from  thence  to  Mayeaee  or 
Mentz,  and  FrankfDrt  in  Germany ;  the  other  to  Vitry,  Bar 
le  Due,  Nancy,  and  Strasbourg.  The  great  road  from  Piris 
to  Mezidres,  and  so  to  Namur  and  Lidge  in  Belgium,  pisses 
through  Fismes  and  Reims.  Another  road  from  Paris  to 
Chdlons  branches  off  irom  the  great  road  at  La  Fert^-sons- 
Jouarre  (Seine  et  Marne),  and  passes  through  Montmirail ; 
and  a  road  from  Paris  to  Vitry  passes  througn  Coulommien 
(Seine  et  Marne)  and  Sezanne.  Roada  ftom  Chdkms  lead 
to  Reims  and  Laon  (Aisne),  and  to  Areia-sur-Aube  aod 
Troyes  (Aube) ;  and  a  road  from  Reims  leads  by  Epernay 
and  Sezanne  to  Nogent-sur-Seine  (Aube).  The  depart- 
mental roads  were  fifteen  in  number  (Jan.*  1837),  and  h^d 
an  aggregate  length  of  289  miles,  viz.  1 13  in  repair,  50  out 
of  repair,  and  126  unfinished.  The  bye-roada  and  paths 
amounted  to  above  five  thousand. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  greatly :  nearly  two- 
thirds  consist  of  chalky  plains  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  vegetable,  often  sandy,  soil,  producing  good  crops  of  grain, 
but  scarcelv  admitting  the  growth  of  tnes,  exeapf  Scotch 
ftrs,  and  other  trees  of  similar  kind,  which  have  lately  been 

Slanted  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  soatbem  parts  of  the 
epartment  these  chalky  plains  are  so  desolate  as  to  have 
incurred  in  former  times  the  reproachful  epithet  of  *  Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse.'  The  kinds  of  ffrain  ehiefly  cultivated 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  (in  all  or  which  the  produce  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  France),  and  especially 
rye  and  maslin,  or  mixed  corn.  Vegetables,  fruit  of  excel- 
lent quality  (especialhr  the  melons  of  Cbftlons),  and  mush- 
rooms, are  grown ;  flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  plants  are 
pretty  generally  cultivated,  ana  the  osier-beds  are  extensive. 
About  2d0  tons  weight  of  rape,  linseed,  or  other  vegetable 
oils  are  sent  yearly  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  L}-un,  and 
Reims.  Champagne  wine  is  however  the  staple  production 
of  the  department :  it  is  distinguished  as  vin  de  ririht 
fwine  of  the  river),  and  vin  de  montagne  (wine  of  the  hills), 
the  first  growing  on  or  near  the  banka  of  the  Marne,  and 
being  chiefly  white — the  second  at  a  diatanoe  fiom  that 
river,  and  being  chiefly  red.  The  vineyards  occupy  an 
extent  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  acrea:  the  wines  are 
sparkling  or  creaming,  and  still.  The  proportion  of 
sparkling  or  creaming  wine  has  much  increased  of  late 
years.  The  best  growths  of  the  vin  de  rividre  are  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epernay.  Of  these  the  wines  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  and  Haa- 
villiers  have  the  highest  reputation.  The  best  vin  de  mon- 
tagne are  the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  and  the  red  wines  of 
Ambouay,  Verzy,  Verzenay,  and  other  places  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Reims.  About  three-fourths  of  the  sparkling 
and  creaming  wines  of  Champagne  are  exported  to  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  England.  The 
red  wines  are  sent  to  Paris,  and  into  the  dejrairtments  of 
Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes,  and  Nord.  The  woodlands  are 
extensive :  the  chief  trees  are  the  oak,  the  birch,  and  the 
various  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Charcoal  is  made  near 
Sainte  Men6hould,  and  sent  to  Paris. 

The  meadow  and  pasture  lands  occupy  95,000  to  100,000 
acres.  A  great  number  of  horses  are  bred«  but  the  quaa- 
tity  of  horned  cattle  is  below  the  average  of  France.  There 
are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  of  various  breeds,  mefinoSk 
English  and  native;  and  the  Tibet  goat  has  been  intro- 
duced of  late  years.  The  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  belov 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  FVance.  Bees  are  nn- 
merous  ;  and  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the  department 
abound  with  fish. 
The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 

follows  :—  ^^^  jj,  Ptopulatioo  in 

Name.  Situation.  Sq.  Miles.  1831.  ]8d6.    OnoDveib 

ChSlons  Central  627  48,099  48,535  109 

Epernay            S.W.  818  83,278  86,452  185 

Reims  N.W.  685  120,680  123,919  181 

Ste.M6n6houldN.E,  4-28  34,952  35,812      M 

Vitry                  S.E.  600  50.067  50,527  133 

3158     337,076     345,245     690 
There  are  thirty-two  cantons  or  districts,  each  nnte  a 
^MStLoa  of  the  peace. 
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In  the  arrondisscment  of  Chulons  are  Ch^lons-suivMarne 
(pop.  in  1831,  12,413;  in  i83G,  12,952),  [Chalons],  on  the 
Marne;  and  Suippe  or  Suippes  (pop.  2324),  on  the  Suippe. 
The  lonp^  village  of  Cuurtijiols,  or  Courtisou,  on  the  niad 
from  ChSlons  to  Ste.  M^n6hould,  consiats  in  fact  of  three 
villages,  forming  two  parallel  streets  or  roads,  and  extending 
in  all  ahout  five  or  six  miles.  They  have  ahout  2000  in- 
habitants, distinguished  from  the  surrounding  population 
by  their  peculiar  dialect,  customs,  and  agricultural  skill, 
circumstances  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  anti- 
quarian conjecture.  Near  the  village  are  the  traces  of  a 
Koman  road  and  of  Uie  camp  of  Attila. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Epernay  are  Epcmay  (pop.  in 
1831,5318;  in  1836,  5457),  [Epernay];  Damerie  and 
Dormans,  on  tho  Marne ;  Orbais,  on  the  Sumerlin ;  Mont- 
uirail  (pop.  about  2000),  on  the  Petit  Morin ;  Suzanne  and 
Courgivaux,  near  the  Morin ;  Anglure,  on  the  Aube ;  Fdre 
Champenoise  (pop.  2049),  on  a  branch  of  the  Auges ;  Bar- 
bonne,  Vertus,  Avize,  and  St.  Martin  d'Ablois.  Dormans 
is  in  a  district  producing  excellent  wine.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade :  oats,  timber,  and  charcoal 
are  sent  down  the  Marne  to  Paris  and  Meaux,  and  gypsum  is 
brought  up  that  river  from  Chateau-Thierri.  Spmning  and 
weaving  are  carried  on,  and  tdes  and  pottery  of  good  quality 
are  made  near  Dormans,  which  is  also  the  mart  for  linens 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Montmirail  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  Bonaparte's  victories  over  the  allies  in  the  hard- 
fought  campaign  of  1814.  Millstones  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  S^xanne  (pop.  above  4000  in  1827)  was 
once  a  place  of  greater  consequence.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English,  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  under  Charles  IX., 
and  consumed  by  fire  in  1632.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce.  At  St.  Martin 
d^Ablois  millstones  of  inferior  quality  arc  produced,  and 
paper  and  cardboard  or  pasteboard  nuinufactured.  Vertus 
and  Avize  are  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  Fure  Champenoise  sufieted  much  in  the 
campaign  of  1814. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Reims  are  Reims  (pop.  in  1831, 
35,971 ;  in  1836,  38,359),  [Reims],  and  Fismes  (pop.  1962 
town,  2110  whole  commune),  on  theVesle:  Cormicv,  in 
the  country  north  of  that  river ;  and  Mareuil,  Ay  (pop.  about 
2500),  Avenay,  and  Chdtillon-sur-Marne,  on  or  near  the 
Marne.  Fismes  was  tlie  birth-place  of  Velly,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  French  historians :  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
coarse  woollens.  Ay  and  Mareuil  are  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, producine  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  department 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Ste.  M6n£hould  are  Ste.  Men£- 
nould  (pop.  in  1836,  3962  for  the  commune),  and  Vienne  le 
Ch&teau,  on  or  near  the  Aisne.  The  former  is  a  regularly 
built  town,  with  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  a  town-hall 
of  elegant  architecture.  The  manufactures  of  the  town, 
pottery,  glass,  and  leather,  are  inconsiderable ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  is  (^own  in  the  country  round.  Ste.  Men^hould 
was  the  first  place  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  entered  it 
through  the  breach.  Louis  XVL  was  recognised  here  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  France. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Vitry  arc  Vitry  (pop.  in  1831, 
6976  ;  in  1 836, 08-22),  on  the  Marne ;  and  Heiltz-le-Maurup 
and  Scrmaizo  (pop.  1790),  on  or  near  the  Orne,  or  Ornain. 
Vitry  arose  from  the  ruins  of  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood,  now  a  village  dis- 
tinguished as  Vitr)'-le-Brul6.  This  antient  Vitry  was  taken 
by  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune,  from  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne ; 
and  as  he  scrupled  to  stain  the  church  with  the  blood  of 
thirteen  hundred  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  he 
ordered  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives to  be  burnt  alive.  From  this  detestable  act  the  place 
acquired  its  surname  *  le  brule,*  or  *  the  burnt.'  The  ill-fated 
town  was  6ubsc(iuently  burnt  by  Jean  of  Luxembourg,  and 
entirely  ruined  by  the  army  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Ai'ier  this  last  catastrophe  Francis  I.  determined  to  rebuild 
it,  but  not  on  the  same  site.  The  new  town,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vitry-le-Francois  (not  le  Francais),  or 
Vitr>'-sur-Marne,  rose  on  the  bank  of  the  Marne.  It  has 
broad  and  straight  streets ;  and  the  houses,  though  built  of 
wood,  are  respectable.  It  was  intended  to  fortify  the  town, 
but  it  has  never  had  any  better  defence  than  an  earthen 
rampart  and  a  ditch.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
manufactories  of  liats,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  hose.  There 
arc  also  some  oil-presses.  There  are  extensive  nursery- 
grounds  round  the  town;  and  in  the  arrondissement  strong 
bemp  is  growDi  which  it  sent  to  Paris  and  the  department 


of  Seine  InfSrieure  by  the  Aube  and  Marne.    Sermaize  has 
mineral  springs,  which  are  in  tolerable  repute. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is  con- 
siderable. Wool-combing  or  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  the  other  processes  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  flannels,  blankets, 
merinos,  shawls,  and  other  woollen  goods,  and  some  cotton 
goods,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  districts 
of  which  Reims  is  the  centre.  Many  of  those  processes  are 
carried  on  by  the  workmen  and  their  families  on  their  own 
account.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  factory  system  was 
intro<luced  at  Reims ;  before  tliat,  the  same  room  ser\'ed 
for  the  dwelling-place  and  workshop  of  the  manufacturer. 
Some  iinens  and  silks  are  made ;  also  leather,  earthen war«, 
wax  candles,  soap,  cutlery,  hats,  and  paper.  The  exports, 
both  of  agricultural  produce,  especially  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  of  manufactured  goods,  are  considerable.  They  are 
sent  down  the  Marne  from  Vitry,  Ch&lons,  Epernay,  and 
Dormans. 

The  department  of  Marne  is  divided  between  the  diocese 
of  Chfilons,  which  comprehends  the  arrondissements  of 
Chilons,  Epernay,  Vitry,  and  Ste.  M^nehould ;  and  the 
archdiocese  of  Reims,  which  comprehends  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Reims,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 
The  bishop  of  Chdlons  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Reims.  The  department  is  included  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Univer- 
sitaire  of  Paris.  It  is  included  in  the  second  military  division, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Ch&lons.  It  returns  six 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  considerably 
above  the  average  of  France ;  it  ranks  as  the  tenth  depart- 
ment in  this  respect.  The  number  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
sixty-three  in  every  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 
thirty-nine. 

This  department  was  comprehended  at  the  time  of  CsDsar's 
invasion  of  Graul  in  the  territories  of  the  Suessionea,  or 
Suessones  (£ovc<r<riov€c  and  Zovtffffwycc*  Strabo),  the  Remi 
('Piifioi,  Ptol.  and  Strabo),  and  the  Catalauni,  confederated 
Belgic  tribes ;  and  of  the  Tricasses,  a  Celtic  people.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  country  the  Belgic  tribes  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda ;  the 
Tricasses  in  that  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta  or  Senonia.  Se- 
veral Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  included  in  its  limits ; 
as  Durocortorum,  capital  of  the  Remi,  afterwards  called 
Remi,  now  Reims;  Basilia,  perhaps  Baconne,  between 
the  Vesle  and  the  Suippe,  in  the  territory  of  the  same 
people;  Fines,  now  Fismes,  on  the  frontier  between  the 
Remi  and  the  Sueasiones;  Dure  Catalaunum,  capital  of 
the  Catalauni,  afterwards  called  (}atalauni,and  now  Chalons ; 
Fanum  Minervs,  near  Le  Cheppe,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Vesle, 
and  Ariola,  now  Vroil,  near  the  (Jmain,  in  the  territory  of  tho 
same  people;  and  Bibo,  perhaps  St.  Martin  d*Ablois,  in 
the  territory  either  of  tiie  Catalauni  or  the  Suessiones.  In 
the  downfal  of  tho  Roman  empire  this  department  was  the 
scene  of  contest  between  Miius,  the  Roman  general,  with 
his  allies,  the  Franks,  Hurgundians,  and  Visigoths;  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  his  allies,  the  Alans,  the 
Gepidee,  and  the  Ostrogoths.  The  defeat  of  Attila  at 
Chalons  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Gaul  by  him.  Subsequently 
the  department  became  subject  to  the  Franks  of  Austrasia, 
and  in  the  feudal  ages  formed  part  of  the  countv  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  came,  in  1335,  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  VI. 
de  Valois,  and  in  a.d.  1361  was  formally  united  to  the 
French  crown  byJ^anlL  In  the  campaign  of  1792  this 
part  of  France  was  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  forces  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
French  under  Dumourier  and  Kellermau;  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces 
under  Slucher,  and.  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  hit 
generals. 

MARNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  France.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  de- 
partment of  Mouse,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Vosges,  on  tha 
south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Sadne,  on  the  south-west  by 
that  of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Aube,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Marne.  Its  form  approximates  to  an 
oval,  having  its  greatest  length  from  north-north-west,  near 
St  Dizier,  to  south-south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fay- 
la-Billot,  80  nilfis ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angli« 
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to  tlie  lengUi,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fert^sur- 
I  Aubc  to  ihat  of  Bourraont,  on  the  Meuse^  4S  miles*  Its 
Tii-ea  U  estimated  at  '2420  square  miles,  wUioh  U  rather 
I  less  than  tliat  of  the  English  county  of  Devon,  or  rather 
[iDOre  than  the  conjoint  area  of  the  two  counties  of  Wilts 
land  Dorset.  The  population*  in  i 83 U  was  249,827;  in 
I  1836  it  was  255,969,  showing  an  increais^  in  five  years  of 
['4142,  or  about  *2"5|>€r  ecu L,  and  giving  about  1U6  inba- 
lliitanls  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  and  in 
[density  of  population  it  is  to  the  average  of  the  French  d«- 
[yarltnents  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,'  and  falls  very  fur 
itelow  the  Eiiglish  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
jit,     Chaumom,  the  capital,  is  in  4h"  7'  N.  lat.  and  5*9^  E. 

long»,  135  miles  in  a  direct  line  east -south,  east  of  Paris,  or 
}  14B  miles  by  the  road  ibrougli  Provius,  Troyes,  and  Barsur- 
I  Aube. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  the 
t  •outhern  and  eastern  parts.  The  heights  of  Langres  and 
I  tb«  Paucil  les  mountains,  which  constitute  a  continuous  range, 
[mnd  form  part  of  the  chain  that  unites  the  Ctvennes  with 

the  Yosges,  cross  the  department  in  a  nortb-eastern  direc- 
|tion  near  the  soutb^'astern  boundary.  Lateral  branches 
I  from  this  main  range  run  to  the  north- west,  separating  the 

■valleys  watered  by  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system 

of  the  Seine;  and  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  ihe  depart* 
'  Hient  a  more  important  lateral  branch  runs  in  a  northern 
]  direction,  separatincf  the  basio  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of 
I  the  Seine.  The  summits  of  the  main  ridge  are  not  very 
I  lofty,  scarcely  rising  in  any  instance  to  more  than  IGOO  feet. 

The  strata  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  sail- 
r #eroufi  landstone  occupy  the  whole  of  the  department.  The 
[  XEinorol  treasures  are,  iron  in  abundance  in  the  centre  and 
1  aorthern  parts ;  freestone,  which  hears  a  fine  pohsli,  whet- 
I  stones,  gypsum,  brick  earth,  fullers*  earth,  and  marl.  There 
l^re  many  turf-piti,  and  several  mineral  springs,  of  which 
I  those  of  Bourbon ne-les- Bain 8  are  in  the  highest  repute, 
f  The  heights  of  Langiieswith  the  Faucilles,  and  the  principal 
I  lateral  branch  from  them,  divide  the  department  between 
like  three  great  elopes,  the  Western  or  oceanic,  the  Rhenish, 
[  mild  the  Mediterranean.    [Fraxce.]     The  central,  northern, 

Riid  western  parts  belong  to  the  oceanic  slope,  and  arc  in- 
[duded  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Most  of  the  streams 
[which  water  this  part  rise  on  ihe  nortli- western  slope  of 
Ltlfce  heights  of  Langres,  and  have  a  north-western  C{>urse, 
f  Viae  source  of  t!ic  Ource,  one  of  the  earlier  teedcrs  of  the 
kfieine,  is  just  w^ithiu  the  western  boundary;  next  to  it  are 
I  tliose  of  the  Aube,  and  its  feeder  the  Aujon  ;  and  then  those 
[of  the  Marne  with  its  feeders,  the  Sure,  the  Trey  re,  and  the 
iRognon.     The  Marne.  the  most  important  of  these  streams, 

lows  through  the  department  in  nearly  its  whole  length, 
deceiving  by  the  way  the  above-mentioned  tributaries,  and 

leeoming   navigable  just   before   it  quits  the  department. 

The  Blaise,  another  tributary  of  the  Marne,  rises  at  the  foot 
[^f  the  heights  of  Langres,  and  waters  the  western  side  of 
^the  department,  but  does  not  join  the  Martve  within  the 
I  boundary.  The  Voire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aube»  waters  the 
I  north-western  parts.  The  eastern  side  of  the  department 
rlselongs  to  tho  Rhenish  slope,  and  is  comprehended  in  the 
[basin  of  the  Meuse,  which  has  its  source  and  a  small  part 
ruf  its  course  within  the  boundary.    The  south-eastern  part 

belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  slope,  and  is  comprehended 
L'ln  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vingeane, 
Cthe  Saulon,  and  the  Amance,  feeders  of  the  Satjue,  which 
r^se  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  heights  of  Langres. 
[There  are  few  lakes  or  pools:  the  only  marshes  are  in  some 
\  p»vls  of  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Amance,  Tlie 
I'^uiy  inland  navigation  is  that  of  the  Marne,  about  seven  or 

light  miles  long. 
There  are  only  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads, 
lliaving  an  aggregate  length  of  253  miles ;  viz,  1 74  in  re- 
[pair,  78  miles  out  of  repair,  and  I  mile  unfinished.     The 

principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  BSle,  which  enters  the 
epartment  on  the  west  and  passes  south-east  Ibrouf^h 
bChaumonl,  Laiujjres,  and  Fay  de-Billot.  The  road  from 
waristo  Bar-le-Duc  and  Strasbourg  just  Citisses  the  noribcrn 
|€orncrof  the  department  through  St.  Dizier,  from  whence 
road  fullows  ihti  valley  of  the  Marne  through  Joiuvdle  and 
I  Vignorv  to  Chaumont.  A  road  from  Langres  leads  to  Dijon 
MCCte  iOrU  sending  off  a  branch  road  hy  the  way  to  Gray 
llHaute  SaSne)  and  Bcsangon  (Daubs):  another  road  from 
l-Langres  leads  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  Neufch^i* 
lleau  <  Vosges) ;  and  a  road  from  TroyesiAube)  to  Toul  and 
^ai]Cf(MeuTthe)GjrQ»»eaihe  doputtmdDl  through  Doulevant 


and  Joinville.    There  ate  several  departmental 
which  about  136  miles  are  in  repair.    There  are 
number  of  bye-roads  and  paths,  with  au  aggregate  le 
above  40 UO  miles. 

The  suil  of  the  department  varies  much,  but  is  oo  th 
whole  fertile:  the  vegetable  soil  rests  chiefly  on  a  calo 
subsoil.  There  are  fertile  plains,  beautiful  vall«yi» 
well  woodetl  heights ;  with  here  and  there  naked  ana|i| 
rocks.  Agriculture  has  undergone  considerable  i 
ment ;  the  marshes  and  other  tracts  previously  ui 
vnled  have  been  for  Ihe  most  part  turned  to  i^ood  ac 
More  than  half  the  soU  of  the  department  is  under  tl)e| 
The  quantity  of  wheat  and  of  buckwheat  grown,  thou 
low  the  average  of  the  (bparl  m  en  U  of  France  if  quant 
be  considered,  is  considerably  above  the  avera^  if  ta 
relation  to  the  population ;  thequantity  of  rye  and  maslfl 
of  ]>otatoes,  ts  far  below  the  average,  however  regarded ; 
of  barley  and  of  oats  nearly  twice  the  average^  Pulse,  i 
and  mustard  are  grown ;  together  with  a  considerable  ijuiii 
tity  of  gentian  and  other  medical  herbs.  Walnut-tneni 
cherry-trees  are  numerous.  The  cultivation  of  Ihe  vine  j 
an  object  of  considerable  attention:  the  vioeyanU 
32,0OU  or  33,000  acres,  and  are  remarkably  productive.  Tb 
winQ#  of  Aublgny  and  Montsaugeon,  on  the  south^ea^ttn 
slope  of  the  heights  of  Langres,  are  red  wines  of  the 
class  J  those  of  Vaux,  Rivi^re-les-Fosses,  and  Pmalbc^  i 
among  the  best  of  the  second  cbss.  The  grass  Jands  oon« 
stitutc  about  one-tenth  of  the  departnieni;  more  than  half 
of  ihem  are  meadows,  the  rest  are  heaths  or  commom,  cr 
other  open  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  reared  is  veiy 
great.  They  are  of  small  size  and  middhng  quality*  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  avenfi 
of  the  depiirtmcuts  ;  but  relatively  to  the  population  is  above 
the  average.  Cows  preclominate  and  are  considered  esod^ 
lent  milkers.  The  sheep  are  much  esteemed  for  their  flab; 
but  the  quantity  uf  wool  grown  is  not  considerable.  Gooti 
are  numerous ;  but  pigs  not  so.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept, 
and  in  some  places  a  s^reat  number  of  turkey's  are  resrtd. 
The  rivers  and  pools  yield  fish  and  crayfish ;  small  genu 
is  abundant;  and  the  forests  and  mountains  are  the  baunti 
of  tive  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  roebuck,  and  th«  stag. 

The  woodlands  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  ftimsei 
important  article  of  exix»rt.  The  chief  timber  is  mk  nj 
beech.  It  was  estimated  twelve  years  ago  that  above  3<I,M9 
tons  of  firewood,  and  15,000  tons  of  timber,  both  of  esk. 
were  yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  to  Paris;  10,0t>0  tonsof 
ship  timber  and  1,200,000  deals,  of  the  weight  of  13,fM 
tons,  with  2500  tons  of  fir  poles  with  the  bark  on,  wefeebe 
yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  from  St.  Dixier,  chiely  lo 
Paris.  The  exportation  of  timber  and  faggots  f^om  the  de* 
partmentbas  probably  increased  since  that  period,  with  thi 
growth  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondisseiDeQlSL,  ai 
follows  I— 

Afea  in  PopulAtkio  in 


Name. 

Silintioa, 

ftq.  miliM. 

'  imr 

1S3&     C 

Chaumont 

Central 

967 

84,9G5 

87.271 

I$S 

Langres 

8.E. 

838 

98.422 

]  00,528 

SIO 

Vassy 

N,W. 

615 

66,440 

68,170 

lii 

2420     249,827      2^5.96!)       5^ 

There  are  twenty-eight  cantons  or  districla»  each 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  are  Chauiamil,  4if- 
tinguiiibed  as  Chaumont  en  Bossigni  ((>op.  in  le^l^ilM 
town,  6318  whole  commune;  in  1H36,  63  IB  f or  tbe  ess* 
raune)  [Chaumont],  and  Vigiiory,  on  or  near  the  Mint; 
La  Ferte-sur-Aube  on  the  Aube  ;  Arc-en-BarroLi  and  CU 
leau-Vdain  on  the  Aujon;  Nogent*le-Roi  on  the  Ttvpt; 
Audclot  on  thoRognon;  Bourmont  on  the  Meuse;  io4 
Reynel  ond  Saint  Blain  between  the  Ho^nou  and  tht 
Meuse.  There  are  iron-works  at  La  Fert^,  Chateau  Vililii 
(with  a  population  amounting  probably  to  nearljr  2000) ah» 
has  some  i ran- work s ;  and  the  inhabitants  taand^etaiv 
black  calf-skin.  Nogent-le-Roi  (pop,  2.1 1 4  town^  2401  wWt 
communel  has  a  cons^iderable  manufacture  of 
Bourraont  (with  a  population  scarcely  exceedinif  I 
the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  same  maau: 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  town  is 
fully  situated,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  %hm 
of  I  lie  Meuse :  it  has  a  public  library. 

In  the  orrondissement  of  Langres  are  Langns  (poa  ii 
1831, 5960  town,  74G0  whole  commune;  in  1836.  7677iraieli 
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eommane  [Lanorxs],  near  the  source  of  the  Mame ;  Fay- 
k-Billot  (pop.  2321  town,  2411  whole  communo),  near  the 
source  of  the  Saulon ;  and  Bourbonne-les-Bains  [Bour- 
bonns-lbsBains]  on  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne.  Fay-le-Bdlot 
has  bleacbing-grounds  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  trade  m 
haaket-work  and  leather. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vassy  are  Vassy  (pop.  in  1831, 
d333town,  2583 whole  commune;  in  1836,  2694  commune). 
Doulevant  and  Eclaron  on  the  Blaise ;  Sonnevoire  and  Mon- 
tierender  on  the  Voire;  and  St,  Urbain,  Joinville  (pop. 
3015  town,  3035  whole  commune),  and  St.  Dizier  (pop. 
5957  town,  6197  whole  commune),  on  or  near  the  Marne. 
Vassy,  or  Wassy,  is  known  in  history  for  the  collision  which 
took  place  between  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  a 
Huguenot  congregation,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  many 
of  the  latter,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  religious 
"Wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  yarn,  druggets,  woollen  cloths,  nails, 
and  leather.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  iron-works. 
Sonnevoire,  or  Sommevoire,  has  a  small  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Joinville  has  its  antient  castle,  in  which  were  bom  the 
Sieur  de  Joinville,  companion  and  historian  of  St.  Louis  in 
his  crusade,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  Woollen  and  cotton  yam,  and  worsted 
stockings,  are  made  here.  At  St.  Disier  the  navigation  of 
the  Marne  commences.  The  timber  and  iron  of  the  depart^ 
ment,  and  the  iron  of  the  adjacent  department  of  the  Mouse, 
are  deposited  in  stores  here,  previous  to  their  being  put  in 
hoats  for  Paris,  or  forwarded  by  land  carriage,  one  part  to 
Paris,  another  to  Flanders.  Boat-building  is  actively  carried 
on  hero;  a  hundred  boats,  each  of  100  tons  burden  on  the 
average,  are  yearly  built  Nails  and  tires  for  wheels  are 
also  manufactured.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  and  surrounded  with  public  walks.  There  is  a  hand- 
some townhall  lately  built.  Two  engagements  were  fought 
near  this  town  in  1814,  between  the  French  and  the  allies. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  considerable, 
though  checked  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port. That  of  iron  is  the  chief.  There  were  in  1834,  71 
iron- works  of  different  kinds,  with  58  furnaces  for  produc- 
ing pig-iron  and  124  forges  for  wrought-iron.  Charcoal 
was  the  universal  fuel.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
cutlery  is  made  at  Langres,  Chaumont,  Bourmont,  and  No- 
gen  t-le-Roi  ;  nails,  files  of  every  description,  iron  pipe,  and 
other  hardwares ;  wax  candles,  paper,  leather,  gloves,  glass, 
porcelain,  stockings,  knit  and  woven,  and  some  woollen 
cloths  arc  also  manufactured.  The  exports  are  manufac- 
tured goods  as  above,  wax,  com,  wine,  and  timber. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Langres,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufi^ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  et 
Vienne:  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (Jour  Royale  and 
the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Dijon ;  and  in 
the  eighteenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  at  Dijon.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the  three  departments  of 
Meuse,  Doubs,  and  Jura.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  seventy-two  were 
able  to  read  and  write  ;  while  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  France  the  number  was  only  about  thirty-nine. 

This  department  originally  constituted  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Lingones,  a  Celtic  people ;  and  of  the  Cata- 
launi  and  the  Leuci,  Belgic  nations,  in  the  Roman  division 
of  Gaul,  the  Lingones  were  included  in  the  province  of  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima ;  the  Leuci  in  that  of  Belgica  Prima ;  and 
the  Catalauni  in  that  of  Belgica  Secunda.  The  limits  of 
the  present  department  included  the  towns  of  Andematu- 
num,  the  capital  of  the  Lingones,  afterward  called  Lingones, 
now  Langres  ;  and  of  Aquse  Borvonis,  now  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains,  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones.  On  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  empire  this  district  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hurgundians  and  of  the  Franks ;  and  part  of  it  was 
comprehended  in  the  counlv,  afterwards  duchy,  of  Langres 
in  Champagne,  united  to  the  crown  ad.  1179.  Another 
part  formed  a  detached  portion  of  Le  Barrels. 

MARN£S  IRISE'ES.  The  French  geologists  intend 
by  this  term  to  designate  the  upper  party-coloured  *  marls  *  or 
clays  of  the  new  rc^  formation.  In  Germany  these  are  the 
Keuper  marls,  and  in  England  the  gypseous  and  saliferous 
marls  of  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  &c. 
rSee  Sedgwick  on '  Magnesian  Limestone,*  m  Geol,  Trans. ; 
Murchison's  Silurian  Systenu  &c  ) 
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MAROCGO,  called  by  the  natives  Mogh'rib^el-acs4  ('the 
fiirthest  wei&t'),  or  briefly  Mogh'rib,  whence  the  inhabitanti 
are  called  Moghribins,  is  an  empire  in  Northern  Africa, 
which  extends  from  south  to  north  between  2T*  and  36®  N. 
lat.,  the  most  northern  districts  forming  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  east  to  west  between 
1**  20'  and  11**  30'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  north-west  and  west  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  on  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  east  on 
Algiers.  Its  surface  is  estimated  by  Graberg  at  274,000 
square  miles,  or  about  50,000  square  miles  more  than  that 
of  France. 

Surface  and  Soil;  Coast^The  surface  of  this  extensive 
country  is  extremely  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
and  valleys.  The  Atlas  traverses  it  in  its  greatest  length, 
running,  at  some  distance  from  its  southern  and  eastern 
boundary,  from  Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Cape 
dell*  Acqua,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mulwia,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  general  direction  of  the  Atlas  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east ;  south  of  32*"  it  is  called  the  Greater 
Atlas,  and  north  ofit  the  Lesser  Atlas.  [Atlas.]  The  Greater 
Atlas,  towards  its  southern  extremity,  consists  of  two  ranj^s, 
both  beginning  near  the  Atlantic ;  the  southern,  commenc- 
ing at  Cape  Nun  (south  of  29°),  is  called  Mount  Adrar,  and 
the  northern,  commencing  at  Cape  Gher  (south  of  31®),  or 
Ras  Aferni,  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bebauan.  The  two 
ranges  unite  about  3l°N.  lat,  and  about  100  miles  from 
the  shore.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  plain  of  Taru- 
dant,  or  Sus-el-acs^.  Both  the  ranges,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Greater  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  but  probably  none  of  the  sum- 
mits attain  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  Greater 
Atlas  is  not  very  wide,  being  generally  traversed  in  two  or 
three  days.  Two  mountain-passes  lead  over  Mount  Bebau- 
an, one  called  Bebauan,  not  far  from  Cape  Gher,  and 
another  called  Belavin,  about  60  miles  farther  east,  wliich 
connects  the  town  of  Tarudant  with  Fruga,  in  the  plains  of 
Marocco.  A  third  pass  is  stated  by  Cailli6  to  lead  from  the 
town  of  Tatta  in  Drah,  or  Daraa,  to  the  town  of  Marocco ; 
but  it  has  never  been  traversed  by  Europeans.  The  inte- 
nor  of  the  range  consists  of  ridges  and  valleys,  and  some- 
times also  mountain-plains :  it  is  well  cultivuted  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  it  serves  as  pasture-ground:  towards 
the  southern  declivity  it.is  nearly  a  bare  rock. 

Between  31**  and  32**  N.  lat.,  and  near  5°  W.  long.,  where 
the  range  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  takes  the  name  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  the  width  of  the  range  increases  considera- 
bly,  and  as  most  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlas,  it  was  thought  that  the  highest  summits  also  occurred 
here:  some  were  said  to  rise  to  13,000  feet  and  up^«»rds, 
but  Cailli^  who  seems  to  have  traversed  this  tract  in  an 
oblique  direction,  on  his  return  from  Timbuctoo,  does  not 
mention  any  elevated  summits,  nor  docs  he  speak  of  having 
seen  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  though, 
according  to  appearances,  much  less  elevated  than  the 
Greater  Atlas,  probably  occupies  a  greater  width,  sending 
lateral  branches  to  the  east  and  west,  between  which  there 
are  fertile  valleys.  Near  34"  N.  lat.  and  4°  W.  long,  the 
Lesser  Atlas  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern 
runs  north-east  and  terminates  at  Cape  deirAcqua ;  the 
other,  called  ErRiif,  turns  first  north-west,  then  west,  and 
again  north-west,  until  it  terminates  in  the  high  and  moun- 
tainous coast  which  forms  the  southern  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  between  Punta  di  Africa,  near  Ceuta,  on  the 
east,  and  Cape  Spartel  on  the  west.  The  country  which 
is  included  between  these  two  lateral  ranges  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  in  Marocco.  Though  the  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  a  great  elevation,  the  whole  tract  is  covered  wiih 
masses  of  bare  rock,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them. 
The  whole  coast-line  along  the  Mediterranean,  which  from 
Twunt,  or  Tawunt,  to  Cape  Spartel  is  about  320  miles,  is 
high  and  ro«:ky.  J^vel  tracts  of  inconsiderable  extent  occur 
at  the  mouths  of  the  small  rirei*s  only.  Mount  Abyla,  or 
the  Monkeys'  Hill,  opposite  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height. 

The  elevated  and  rocky  coast  continues  along  the  Atlantic 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  El  Kos,  or 
Luccos.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  coast  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  though  a  few  rocky  masses  rise  to  2500  feet ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  gravelly,  and  sustains  only  a  scanty  vege- 
tation, with  a  few  trees.  The  river  (wadi)  El  Kos  traverses 
an  immense  plain  called  M'shiara-er-Rumla,  which  extends 
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gistward  lo  the  ranges  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  Boulhward 
I  to  the  banks  uf  the  river  Seboo.  lis  surface  is  partly  iuvtl, 
fmnd  partly  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  h ills.  lis  slope  towards 
'  the  Atlantic  appears  to  be  gradual,  as  the  rivers  make  nu- 
I  Inerous  bends  in  the  plain  and  have  a  gen  lie  course.     On 

its  western  border  the  sea  hw>  formed  a  range  of  sand-hdls, 
rby  which  several  small  rivers  are  preverjled  from  reaeliing 
^the  ocean,  and  form  along  the  shores  two  lakes,  the  smaller 
[of  which,  Muley  Buselham,  is  5  miles  long»  and  the  larger, 
f  ilurja  Ras  el  Dowla  (Uhelake  with  the  winding  head').  20 
\  iniles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  range  of  aand- 
[  hills  which  separates  these  lakes  from  the  sea  is  about 
[  S5t>  feel  high.  The  harbours  along  this  low  coast  are  nearly 
I  lllied  i»p  with  sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  ves* 
i  fiels.  The  plain  of  M'shiara-er-Rumla,  though  the  soU  is 
[fight,  iavery  productive  in  corn,  and  contains  excellent  pas-' 
[%ure-grounds.  It  k  also  connected  on  the  east  Mith  the 
lieriile  valley  that  extends  east  of  the  town  of  Fez,  between 
jthe  offsets  of  Iho  Lesser  Atlas. 

The  plains  continue  south  of  the  Seboo  rtrer  to  the  banks 

of  the  Oom-er-begh,  or  Morheyu,  and  still  farther  south ; 

fcut  they  gradually  change  their  character,  and  their  fer- 
\  tility  greatly  dimiimhes.  ITie  country  also  rises  from  the 
C%ea-shore,  which  in  many  places  is  rocky  and  maccessihlep 
[and  extends  m  wide  plains  ascending  like  tenaces  one  above 

the  other,  the  eastern  being  always  some  hundred  feet 
[  ii^her  than  that  iraraediately  west  of  it,  until  at  the  base 

of  the  Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  400U 

feet.    The  inferior  fertility  of  these  plains  seems  to  depend 

tnore  on  the  climale  than' the  soil,  which  chielly  consists  of 
J*B  light  loam>     Water  is  found  only  at  the  dcptii  of  from 

lOtJ  to  200  feet.  The  rivers  run  in  channels  several  feet 
,  l»elow  the  surface  of  the  plains.  Only  isolated  spots  are 
'Cultivated,  and  there  are  no  trees  except  slunled  palms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  500  and  1200  feet  above 

tthe   plains,  divides  them  from  the  southern  plain,  which 

I  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Greater  Atlas.     Where  the 

['town  of  Marocco  is  situated,  from  which  it  obtains  the  name 

I'Of  the  Plain  of  Marocco,  it  is  about  25  miles  wide,  but  it 

>  crows  still  wider  as  it  a<lvanees  westward.  This  plain^  which 
IS  drained  by  the  nver  Tensilt.is  about  1500  feet  high  near 
the  town ;  but  it  arrows  lower  towards  the  sea,  and  ter- 
mmates,  between  Cape   Cantm  and  Mogadore,  In  a  low 

>  shore,  generally  sandy,  and  sftmelimes  rocky.  In  fertility  it 
,  is  much  superior  to  the  central  plains. 

The  plain  of  Tarutlant,  which  is  ihe  most  southern,  lies 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Behauan  and  Adrar  mountains. 
,  It  appears  lo  be  travci*sed  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  range 
I  of  hil*'  A'hich  divide  it  into  two  wide  valleys.  The  northern, 
rWltiCh  alone  has  been  visited  by  Europeans,  is  level,  and  of 
great  fertility,  as  the  extensive  woods  and  planiation*j  of 
f  olivO'lrecs  show,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  uncultivated. 

The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the 
r  Greater  Atlas  are  known  under  the  names  of  Dralia  or 
bDaraa,  Taftlet,  and  Segclmesa,  and  arc  pans  of  the  Bilud- 
►ul-Gcrid,  or  the  '  country  of  the  palms."    They  have  not  been 

>  visited  by  any  European  except  t'aillifr,  who  rcprci^enls 
^  them  as  situated  within  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  and  as  con- 
)  sisting  of  valleys  and   small  plains,  enclosed  h)   low  and 

Bterile  hills.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  also  frequently 
•  rocky,  and  exhibit  a  scanty  vegetation  ;    but  some  parts  are 

cuhiVated  or  covered  with  exteiiHve  groves  of  daie-irees. 
That  portion  of  the  empne  of  Marocco  which  lies  on  the 
1  east  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
I  liver  Mulwia,  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.     Ac- 

>  cording  to  Graberg,  the  southern  part  of  it,  near  the  sources 
^  of  the  river,  contains  some  fertile  plains  or  valleys,  which 

are  good  pasture -grounds;  but  the  northern  dislricls  are 
I  said  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions,  the  deserts  of 
'  Aduhra  and  Angad. 

i?iV<?rj.—Tjie  Mulwia,  or  Muluya,  which  risea  at  or  near 

\  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  runs  north- 

I  mard  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  course  of  about 

400  miles ;  but  as  it  traverses  a  country  which  has  not  been 

Visited  by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  arc  not  known.    It  is 

the  only  ctjnsiderable  river  in  Marocco  which  falls  into  the 

I  Mediterranean*     Seven  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

pThc  most  northern,  the  El  Kos^  or  Luceos,  rises  in  the  range 

of  Er-Riff,  and  in  its  course  of  nearly  100  miles  is  used  to 

..fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.     Fariher  south 

1  is  the  Seboo  nvcr*  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on 

^^  the  western  declivity  of  the  Leaser  Atlas,  and  in  joined  by 

90verai  a^uenU  which  descend  ftom  the  southern  declivity 


of  the  range  of  Er-Riff.    After  a  course  of  about  230 1 
a  enters  tlie  Atlantic,  near  the  town  of  Mehedia*   Tho 
considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  volutee  of  water  \ 
compared  with  other  rivers  of  this  country,  its  movtb  ( 
not  afford  a  liarbour ;  a  bar  of  sand,  a  quarter  of  a  i 
from  its  outlet,  extends  almost  across,  and  is  nearly  iliy  i 
low-water  of  spring- tides.    Inside  the  bar  ihcr^  :Tre  f 
three  to  four  fathoms  water,  and  the  tide  rise  "^^M 

feel.  The  waters  are  used  for  wrigating  the  ail  i  ^^tiKf.f 

Bu  Regreb   is  an  inconsiderable  river  ruuniag 
more  than  1 00  miles ;  but  its  waters  arc  used  far  trrif^ 
and  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of  the  towns  of  Sale  or  \ 
and  Rabatt  or  Arbat«     A  bar,  about  one-eighth  of  a  1 
from   I  lie  entratiee,  runs  almost  across    in  a  weat-aooti 
western  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  water  Ofi  ft  al  lov^] 
water,  leaving  n  channel  at  each  end.     The  noitll-i 
channel  is  that  which  is  used.    The  tide  rises  from  WtHbX 
ten  fiet ;  inside,  the  liarbour  is  sheltered,  and  baa  \ 
water  for  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er*begh,  or  Morbeya,  the  largest  of  l!ie  i 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  likewise  rises  in  several  T 
in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and 
runs  more  than  300  miles.     In  the  upper  pari  of  its  eoUf 
it  fertilises  several  valleys;   but  in  its  course  through  T 
plains  it  flows  between  high  banks  of  sandy  clay,  and  <  '" 
be  used  for  the  ptirpose  of  irrigation.     At  its  motttb  I 
small  town  of  Azamor,  which   has  no  oommerce:    a 
of  sand  wliich  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  aVmo»l 
dry  al  low- water,  and  boats  alone  can  enter  it 
I      TheTen?*ift,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Marocco,  risea  in  I 
subordinate  range  of  high  hilU,  about  40  tniles  cr.  *     '   ^e1 
town,  and  run's  nearly  150  miles  with  a  windii 
Tt  is  very  probable  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  als^  i^ .  *  -ril 
by  a  bar. 

Through  the  plain  of  Tanidant,  or  Sus-el-aesJ,  ttowa  the 
river  Sus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Bebauan,  northeast  of 
Tarudant,  and  flows  westward  to  the  sea,  which  it  entefiit 
some  distance  south  of  the  harbour  of  S.  Cruz,  or  Agadir 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  southern  bound nry  of  thceia- 
pire,  the  Arabian  chiefs  who  govern  t  tv  < 

it  being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  ^  t  M^ 

The  most  southern  river  which  fall^  Allaiii 

the  Drahti*  or  Darai.     Untd  lately  \\  \<»^e^ 

this  river  was  lost  in  the  moving  sands  or  inn  >i»ahaF 
aecotding  lo  Ihe  statement  of  Wilkinson  {Lrmdfm  < 
phical  Journal^  vii.),  it  reaches  the  s^ea  32  miles  souti 
of  Cape  Nun,  where  it  h  exiled  on  our  maps  Akassm. 
this  statement  is  truoj  Ihe  Drahu,  which  rises  on  thei 
declivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  south-east  of  the 
Marocco.  must  have  a  course  of  more  than  600  xa\\4 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  unknown.     It  is  however  i 
it  flows  through  the  productive  districts  of  Draba  ....... 

Harib ;   and  that  two  considerable  towns,  Tatta  and  AlH 
stand  on  its  banks. 

From   the  southern  declivity  of  Mount   Atlas  doeoii^ 
three  ojher  rivers,  the  Filcli,  Ziz,  and  Ghir.     Weaivnoifl 
further  ncquainted  with  them  than  that  they  run  sOBtltwnd, 
and  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

C/f?7?ali?.— The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  tniprbt  beexperte 
from  the  position  of  this  country.  A  great  part  of  tb 
empire  is  subject  to  the  alternation   r^  *'  </ 

breezes,  and  those  districts  w  hich  he  b»j 
cooled   to  some  extent  by  the  winds  v,L..  . 
mountains*     Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on 
Along    the   sea   the    *hermomeler  never    i,,.,      .,. 
or    40" ;    and    even    in   the   hottest    places,    at  !j,  Crci 
and  Tarudant,  it  generally  does  not  rise  oboTe   84®,  trA 
rarely  to  IfO".    The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  <fey  «i 
wet.     The   wet    season  happens  in    our    winter.     Akwi- 
dant  roins  fall  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  Issi  fcf 
about  three  weeks:    these  rains  arc  follaw^ed   by  sorac  <Jry 
weather,  but  they  set  in  again  about  the  middle  of  Ne^em 
ber,  and  showers  are  frequent  till   the  month  of  1H«rrh. 
when  the  dry  season  begins,  which  is  in     V  1 ' 

showers.  The  rains  are  less  general  p  ; 
the  river  Seboo,  and  also  less  certain,  wiuv^m  i*;  pnnuDn  dx 
cause  of  Ihe  inferior  fertility  of  these  districts,  as  ibcV  «t 
subject  to  frequent  drought.  Little  is  known  of'  i^ 
climate  south  of  Mount  Bebauan,  oxrept  that  the  hwt  ^- 
very  great,  and  that  tho  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atl» 
has  no  rain,  being  exposed  to  the  dry  and  hot  wmdf  M 
blow  from  the  Sahara  and  dispeiso  the  few  vapotm  \ 
occasionally  rise. 
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ProdueHonM, — Besides  wheat  and  barley,  whioh  are  ex- 
tensively raised  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  plains,  rice* 
Indian  corn,  and  holcus  sorghum,  or  dhurra.  are  cultivated, 
especially  the  last-mentioned  species  of  grain,  which  is  very 
prolific,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Oth^  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
sesamum,  hemp,  saffron,  and  different  kinds  of  beans  and 
peas.  The  plantations  of  olive-trees  and  almondrtrees  are 
very  extensive.  The  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  are  also 
common,  especially  the  fia  and  the  pomegnmate.  The 
date-tree  is  only  cultivated  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  the  best  come  from  Draha  and 
Tafilet. 

In  the  districts  south  of  the  Oom-er-begh  there  are  laige 
plantations  of  henna  (Lawaonia  inermia). 

The  southern  declivities  of  Mount  Atlas  ane  bare,  but  on 
the  northern  there  are  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  the 
olive,  carob  (Ceratonia  siliqua),  walnut,  acacia,  cedar,  stunted 
pajlms,  and  rose-trees,  and  adso  cork-trees.  The  timber  is 
fine,  but  not  lar^. 

Domestic  animals  of  every  kind  are  numerous.  The 
horses  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  those  of  the  native 
bfpeed  as  well  as  those  of  Arab  origin ;  the  sheep,  which  are 
considered  as  indigenous,  and  are  supposed  to  have  spread 
from  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas  over  all  the  world,  nroduoe 
a  wool  not  inferior  to  any  Sot  softness,  fineness,  ana  white- 
ness ;  sheep  and  goats  are  more  numerous  than  any  other 
domestic  animals.  €roat-skins  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  export  Cows,  asses,  mules,  and 
camels  are  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
large  uncultivated  tracts  wild  animals  abound,  as  lions, 
panthers,  hyssnas,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
and  doer,  as  well  as  monkeys  and  wild  boars.  Wild  boars 
are  abundant  in  all  parts,  but  most  of  the  other  iSerocious 
animals  are  limited  to  the  southern  regions.  Ostriches  are 
found  in  the  desert  bordering  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts,  and  their  feathers  constitute  an  article  of  export. 
Cranes  and  storks  abound.  The  locusts  sometimes  lay 
waste  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  deserts.  Bees  are 
common,  and  wax  is  exported. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Marocco  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Metals  seem  to  occur  in  the  greatest  abunoance  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atla^  especially  in  those 
parts  which  surround  the  plain  of  Sus-el-acs^  where  gold 
and  silver  occur,  but  not  in  abundance ;  the  latter  occurs  in 
the  river  Draha  or  Akassa  (Artsaca).  Copper,  which  in 
Strabo's  (p.  830,  Casaub.)  time  was  worked  in  these  coun- 
tries, is  still  abundant ;  the  richest  mine  which  is  worked  is 
near  Teseleght,  in  Sus-al-aos^  but  there  are  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarudant '  Lead  is  found  in  Mount 
Adrar  and  in  the  Lesser  Atlas.  Iron  is  worked  in  several 
places;  and  there  is  also  antimony.  Rock-salt  is  also  said 
to  be  abundant,  but  is  not  worked.  The  several  small  lakes 
which  lie  along  the  sea-shore  are  natural  salt- pans,  which 
produce  this  useful  article  in  abundance.  Fullers'-earth, 
which  is  considered  not  inferior  to  the  English,  occurs  in 
several  places. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  this  empire  is  differently 
estimated.  Jackson  thought  that  it  amounted  to  fourteen 
millions,  which  number  is  reduced  by  Captain  Washington 
to  five  or  six  millions.  Graberg  assigns  to  it  8,500,000  inha- 
bitants, and  states  that  the  population  is  composed  of  the 
following  nations,  in  this  proportion : — 

Amazirghis,  namely, 

Berbers  .  •  •         2,300,000 

Shelluhs  .  •  •         1,450,000 

Arabs,  namely. 
Moors,  Ludayas,  and  other  mixed  tribes  3,550,000 
Beduinsi  and  others  of  pure  blood  •  740,000 

Jews  .  .  .  339,500 

Negroes,  slaves  and  freemen  ftom  Soudan, 
Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  &c.  •  120,000 

Europeans,  Christians         •  •  300 

Renegadoes    •  •  •  200 

8,500,000 

The  Aroazirghis,  or  Mazhrghis  [Bbrbkrs],  are  the  most 
antient  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  nations  of  that  continent,  as  is  proved  by  the 
language,  the  diO'erent  dialects  of  which  are  spoken  by  the 
tribes  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic,  as  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks  of  the  desert,  the 


Fillelis  in  Segehnesa  and  Tafilet,  and  the  different  Shel- 
luh  tribes  on  the  Atlas  and  Mount  Bebauan.  Most  of  th« 
tribes  occupying  the  southern  districts  of  Tunis  and  Algiers 
also  speak  the  same  language.  The  Amazirffhig  in  Marocco 
are  divided  into  Berbers  and  Shelluhs.  The  Berbers  occupy 
exclusively  the  mountain-region  which  extends  along  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  are  called  Riffins,  from  inha- 
biting the  mountains  of  £r-Rif^  and  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral tribes.  Other  tribes  are  spread  over  the  mountains  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwia  as  far 
south  us  the  source  of  that  river.  The  Shelluhs  occupy 
the  Greater  Atlas  and  its  great  branches  Mount  Bebauan 
and  Mount  Adr^.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  that  their 
languages  are  only  dialects  of  one  language ;  but  the  tribes 
differ  somewhat  in  their  physical  character  and  in  their 
customs.  The  Berbers  are  nearly  white,  of  middle  size^ 
well  formed,  and  rather  robust  and  athletic ;  their  hair  is 
frequently  fair,  resembling  that  of  the  northern  people  of 
Europe  rather  than  any  nation  of  Africa,  and  they  have  very 
little  hair  on  their  chins.  They  live  generally  under  tents^ 
Gt  in  caves  situated  on  steep  and  nearly  inaccessihle  moun- 
tains. They  pay  little  regard  to  tlie  orders  of  the  sultan, 
and  obey  only  their  hereditary  princes  or  chosen  magistrates. 
In  the  plains  thev  build  houses  of  stone  or  wood,  but  always 
enclose  them  with  walls.  Their  chief  occupation  is  that  of 
huntsmen  and  herdsmen,  yet  they  cultivate  some  patches 
of  ground  and  rear  bees. 

Ihe  Sjhelluhs  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  exercise 
several  trades ;  their  houses  are  always  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  tiles  or  slates.  They  are  less  robust  than  the 
Berbers ;  their  colour  is  sallow,  and  they  resemble  in  some 
measure  the  Portuguesei  from  whom  some  authors  think 
they  are  descended.  They  are  much  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Berbers. 

The  Moors  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  nations  that 
inhabit  Marocco.  Their  language,  which  is  called  Mo- 
ghreb,  or  Occidental,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic ;  but  it  is 
intermixed  with  many  words  from  the  language  of  the 
Amaziighis,  and  still  more  with  Spanish  wor&.  Ihe  latter 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emigration  oi  their 
ancestors  from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.  These 
emigrants  settled  in  the  towns  and  plains  along  Uie 
Atlantic. 

The  Moors  of  Marocco  are  of  middling  size,  and  rather 
slender  when  young,  but  grow  stout  as  they  advance  in 
years.  Their  colour  varies  between  yellow  and  black, 
which  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  their  frequently  mar- 
rying bhick  women  from  Sudan.  They  are  the  only  nation 
of  Marocco  with  which  the  Europeans  have  an  immediate 
intercourse,  and  they  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
towns ;  they  fill  the  high  ofllces  of  government,  and  form 
the  military  class.    [MooRs.l 

The  Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  those  wnc  emigrated 
at  the  time  when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  diffused 
from  the  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Hadramaut  A  few  families 
live  in  the  towns,  but  the  Beduins  are  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  where  they  adhere  to  their  wandering  life,  living  in 
tents,  and  following  the  pastoral  occupation.  They  are  a 
hardy  race,  slightly  made,  and  under  the  middle  size.  Their 
language  b  the  Koreish,  or  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  which  they 
pretend  to  speak  in  its  purity. 

The  Jews  are  intermixed  among  all  these  nations :  their 
condition  is  best  among  the  Berbers,  where  they  follow 
different  trades ;  but  among  the  Shelluhs  and  Moors  they 
are  much  oppressed,  and  exposed  to  the  most  ignominious 
treatment  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  seaports  and 
commercial  towns 

The  negroes,  who  are  imported  as  slaves,  frequently 
obtain  their  liberty ;  and  as  they  are  distinguished  by  fide- 
lity, the  emperor  has  thought  it  expedient  to  form  his  body- 
guajM  of  them,  which  is  the  only  standing  army  of  the 
empire,  and  at  present  not  above  5000  strong. 

Manufacture*. — As  the  inhabitants  dress  chiefly  in  wool^ 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  general,  but  the  mate- 
rial is  usually  coarse.  In  some  places  however  there  are 
manu&ctories  on  a  large  scale,  which  supply  articles  of 
export.  In  the  town  of  Fez  the  red  caps  are  made  which 
are  used  in  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, besides  several  kinds  of  silk  goods,  especially  scarfs, 
which  are  used  like  girdles,  and  sometimes  are  interwoven 
with  gold  thread.  The  best  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  called 
Culauarif  are  made  of  silk  ynnorted  from  Syria ;  the  mor* 
common  material  is  got  from  tne  Beduins,  whose  wives  rei 
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Bilkworms.  The  inhabitants  of  Fez  are  also  distinguished 
as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  cutters  of  prci-ious  stones; 
many  of  them  are  also  occupied  in  making  marocco  leather 
and  different  kinds  of  earthenware. 

Tanning  is  well  understood.  Very  goo4  leather  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  £1  Kasar  and  Meki- 
nez.  The  tanyajrds  in  the  capital  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  leather  which  they  produce  is  superior  to  any  made  in 
^urope.  The  tanners  possess  the  art  of  tanning  the  skins 
of  lions  and  panthers,  and  giving  them  a  snow-white  colour, 
with  the  softness  of  silk.  The  marocco  leather  of  the 
capital  is  yellow,  that  made  in  Tafilet  green,  and  in  Fez  it 
is  dyed  red.  Their  bright  colours  are  considered  inimitable 
in  Europe.  Very  good  sole-leather  is  made  in  Rabatt  and 
Tetuan. 

Carpets  are  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  Ducalla, 
south  of  the  river  Oom-er-begh,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  carpels.  They  are  much  esteemed 
fdr  their  colours  and  the  gi«at  variety  of  the  pattern :  the 
better  kinds  are  very  dear. 

PoHtical  Division  and  Toums.—The  empire  of  Marocco 
is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of 
which  the  former  occupies  the  countries  north  of  the  river 
Oom-er-begh  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwia;  the  king- 
dom of  Marocco  comprehends  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  countries  south  of  the  Greater  Atlas  and 
Mount  Bebauan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, called  that  of  Tafilet  At  present  the  whole  country 
is  divided  into  thirty  governments,  of  which  fifteen  belong 
to  Fez  and  fifteen  to  Marocco.  In  the  latter  the  country 
between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar  is  included. 
The  countries  of  Draha,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa  are  divided 
into  two  other  governments. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sess Meliila,  near  Ras-ul-dir,  or  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  and 
farther  westward  Alhucemas  and  Penon  de  Velez,  three 
small  fortresses,  which  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior. 

Not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan,  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  small  river 
(Martil)  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  five  miles 
from  the  town :  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour  for 
vessels  of  middling  size.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool,  barley, 
wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle,  mules,  and  fruits,  of  >^hich  the 
valley  of  Tetuan  produces  abundance  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  The  population  is 
18,000  (Graberg),  or  40,000  (Semple). 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is 
the  Spanish  town  of  Ccuta  [Ceuta],  and  near  the  western 
the  town  of  Tangier,  whci*e  the  European  consuls-general 
reside.  Tangier  is  built  on  a  hill,  near  a  spacious  bay,  U 
miles  we^t  or  Cape  Spartcl,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  small  fortresses.  The  streets  are  wider  and  straighter 
than  in  other  towns  of  the  empire ;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  European  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  per- 
sons, they  are  all  small  and  inconvenient  The  Jews  have 
here  several  synagogues,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
church,  the  only  Christian  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  the  empire.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 
to  some  trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain.  The  population  is  9500  (Graberg),  or  8000  (Wash- 
ington). 

Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  follow- 
ing towns :  El  Araish,  or  Larash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
£1  Kos.  containing  4000  inhabitants  ( Graberg  and  Wash- 
ington), has  a  good  harbour ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  16  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious 
anchoring-ffround  within,  with  water  enough  for  frigates. 
Sla,  or  Sale,  and  Rabatt,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Bu  Regreb,  which  forms  their  common  harbour ; 
they  contain  together  .50.000  (Graberg)  or  31,000  inhabit- 
ants (Washington).  Sale,  formerly  noted  for  the  boldness 
of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partly  in  ruins ;  but  Rabatt 
is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  some  good  streets.  Its  com- 
merce is  still  considerable,  though  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
transferred  to  Mogadore,  and  its  trade  with  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seille is  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
wool,  corn,  and  wax,  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  Fez 
and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  des- 
tined for  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported 
through  this  town.  Safi&,  or  Asafi,  farther  south,  not  far 
from  Cape  Cantin,  is  between  iwo  hills  in  a  valley,  and  is 


subject  to  inundations.  It  formerly  exported  many  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  affords  excellent  an- 
chorage ;  but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  heen  on  the 
decline.    The  population  is  12,000,  including  30U0  Jews. 

Mogadore,  or  Suera,  as  the  Moghrebins  call  it,  the  port 
of  the  town  of  Marocco,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  between  Qipe 
Cantin  and  Cape  Gher.  It  was  founded  in  1760.  Moga- 
dore is  built  on  a  low  shore,  consisting  of  moving  t^ 
which  extends  from  5  to  15  miles  inland,  where  a  ferule 
country  begins.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  being 
straight,  but  somewhat  narrow.  The  Europeans  tettl^ 
here  have  erected  several  large  buildings  in  the  African 
style.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Fortress,  and  contains  the  custom-house,  the 
palace  of  the  Pasha,  the  other  publix:  buildings,  and  the 
houses  of  Europ^ns ;  the  other  part  is  only  inhabited  by 
Jews.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  lying  south 
west  of  the  town  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At 
low  tides  there  are  only  10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  liar- 
bour,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  without,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  commerce  of  this  place 
with  London,  Amsterdam,  Cadiz,  L^hom.  Genoa,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, is  considerable.  The  population  is  10,000  (Jackson),  or 
17,000  (Graberg). 

Agadir,  or  S.  Cruz,  farther  south,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  tiade,  which  how- 
ever was  transferred  to  Mogadore  by  ocder  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  Teza,  or  Taza,  on  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river,  in  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try, has  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  some  manu- 
factures, and  a  considerable  trade  with  Tlemsan  in  Alters 
(being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fez.  Al  Kassar,  or  Ksar,  on  the 
El  Kos  river,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufactures,  with 
8000  (Washington)  or  5000  (Graberg)  inhabitants. 

Fez,  or  Fas,  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  of 
the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  drained  by  one 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  1 00  mosques  and  seven  public  schools  with  numer- 
ous pupils.  The  mosque  called  El  Karubin  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  that  of  Mula  Driss,  the  founder  of  the  town 
(807),  is  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages  and  an  asylum  for 
thieves  and  murderers.  The  imperial  palace,  with  the  build- 
ings and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies  a  great  space.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  is  consider- 
able. Every  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  street;  gene- 
rally only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  in  each  shop.  The 
commerce  of  this  town  with  the  seaports,  especially 
Rabatt,  and  by  means  of  the  caravans  with  Tunis,  Kahira, 
and  Sudan,  is  very  great.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  owing 
to  the  great  height  of  the  houses,  also  dark :  there  are 
numerous  extensive  caravansaries,  or  public  inns,  where 
the  travelling  fnerchants  find  lodging.  The  populatioo  u 
88,000  (Graberg),  or  20,000  (Cailli6). 

Mekinez,  or  Miknas,  west  of  Fez,  a  large  town  built  on  t 
hill  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  has  also  narrow  crooked 
streets.  It  has  many  manufactures,  especially  of  leather. 
The  imperial  palace  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
has  large  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to  it  The  popola- 
tion  is  56,000  (Graberg). 

Tefza  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleys  which  vt 
watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Oom-er-begh,  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  Atlas.  It  has  large  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  which  are'  exported  to  Italy  and  else- 
where.   The  population  is  10,000  (Graberg). 

Demnet,  or  Dimnit,  a  considerable  place  east  of  the  town 
of  Marocco,  near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Atlas, 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  caravans  which  go  from 
Marocco  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here  begin  to  ascend  the 
mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tatta. 

Marocco,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  of 
the  sultan,  is  situated  on  level  ground,  four  miles  south  of 
the  river  Tensift,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  every  fifty  paces.  The 
walls  are  near  six  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  area  enclosed  is 
far  from  being  covered  with  buildings,  there  being  several 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  Fez  and  Mekinez,  con- 
nected by  arches  and  gates.  Several  open  places,  which 
cannot  be  called  squares,  are  used  as  market-pUces.    Tbs 
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houses,  \vhich  are  only  of  one  story,  have  flat  roofii  and 
terraces,  like  tliose  of  Spain,  and  the  rooms  open  into  a 
court,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  arcades  and  em- 
bellished by  a  fountain.  The  houses  have  no  windows,  no 
fire-place,  and  no  furniture,  except  a  cushion  or  two.  Large 
aqueducts,  which  convey  the  water  of  the  river  Tensift  to  the 
ciiy,  surround  it,  and  some  of  them  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  They  are  continued  southward  towards  the  Atlas,  in 
some  place  to  a  distance  of  20  miles.  These  aqueducts 
supply  the  fountains  with  water :  the  fountains  are  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  have  traces  of  delicate  sculpture. 
On  the  south  of  the  town,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the  im- 
perial palace :  a  wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  enclosing  a 
ttpace  about  1500  yards  long  by  600  wide,  is  equal  in 
strength  and  height  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  enclosed 
space  is  divided  into  squares,  laid  out  in  gardens,  round 
which  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the  imperial  resi- 
dences. The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  tessellated  with  various 
coloured  tiles,  but  otherwise  they  are  plain,  the  furniture 
consisting  of  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and*  some 
cushions.  There  are  nineteen  mosques,  two  colleges  or  me- 
drasses,  and  one  hospital  in  this  town.  The  principal 
mosque,  £1  Koutubia,  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  tower,  220 
feet  high,  a  master-piece  of  Arabic  architecture.  The 
bazaar,  or  kaisseria,  is  a  lon^  ran^e  of  shops,  covered  in  and 
divided  into  compartments,  in  which  the  productions  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  goods  from  China,  India,  and  England,  are  exposed 
for  sale.  There  arc  some  manufactures ;  the  tanneries  of 
Morocco  have  been  already  mentioned.  Capt  Washington 
states  that  the  population  cannot  exceed  100,000,  and  is 
perhaps  not  above  80,000,  including  5000  Jews;  Graberg 
assigns  it  only  50,000  inhabitants.  Plague  and  famine  have 
reduced  a  population  which  was  former^  much  greater. 

In  the  province  of  Sus-el-acssL  is  Tarudant,  once  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  about  60  miles  from  the  sesr 
port  of  Agiidir  or  S.  Cruz.  It  is  biiilt  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  and  its  walls,  which  are  now  ia  a  ruinous 
state,  are  very  extensive.  The  houses  are  low  and  built  of 
earth,  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
wall,  so  that  the  place  rather  resembles  a  well  peopled 
country,  than  a  town.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
the  woollen  dresses  and  marocco  leather  made  here  are 
much  esteemed;  copper  and  saltpetre  are  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  copper  is 
made  into  domestic  utensils  in  this  town.  The  population 
is  22,000  (Graberg). 

In  this  province  are  also  the  towns  of  Tedsi,  with  15,000 
industrious  inhabitants  (Graberg),  and  Tagavost,  which  is 
said  to  be  more  populous.  Farther  to  the  south-west,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  village  of  Nun,  50 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  from  which  the  caravans  depart  for  Sudan. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  are  Tafilet  and 
Tatta,  two  other  places  from  which  the  caravans  start  on 
their  route  to  Sudan.  The  former  is  said  to  be  a  consider- 
able place,  with  10,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  but  Cailli6  in 
traversing  this  country  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  town 
of  this  name. 

Education. — ^The  Moors  sond  their  children  to  school  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  The  elementary  schools,  which  are 
very  numerous,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  are 
either  private  or  public  establishments.  The  former  are 
called  mesid,  or  mektib,  and  the  latter  jamd.  In  these 
schools  reading,  writing,  and  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught;  the  chddren  also  learn  by  heart  some  passages  of 
the  Koran.  The  method  of  teaching  resembles  in  some 
respect  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  East  from  a  very  early  time.  In  a  few 
schools,  established  for  girls,  they  teach  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  some  things  which  are  connected  with  domestic 
economy.  Boys  sometimes  remain  in  these  schools,  until 
they  know  the  whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  when  they 
pass  fur  their  further  education  into  the  higher  schools,  called 
in  the  singular  mudersa,  and  in  the  PJural  mudaris,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  the  university  of  Fez,  called  Dar-el-i*lm 
(or  the  House  of  Science),  or  other  colleges.  In  the  col- 
leges they  are  instructed  in  grammar,  theology,  logic,  rhe- 
toric, poetry,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrology,  and  medicine. 
The  commentaries  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Koran, 
the  laws,  lesal  procedure,  and  all  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  courts,  are  also  explained.  There  are  three 
degrees ;  students  called  taleb,d(KtotB  called /*/nI^  and  wide 


men  anient,  in  the  nlural  o^lama.  As  there  ard  ho  t)rintiiie 
establishments,  calligraphy,  called  gedvel,  is  enumerated 
among  the  sciences. 

Commerce. — ^The  Moghrebins  carry  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  Sudan  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  with  Egypt 
and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  several  parts  of  Europe 
by  sea.  The  caravans,  when  they  set  out  from  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Tetuan,  Fez,  Marocco,  and  Tafilet,  generally 
consist  of  about  150  persons  and  1000  or  1500  camels,  and 
are  then  culled  caAlas  ;  but  when  they  have  united  at  Tatta 
or  Akka,  on  the  Draha  river,  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
desert,  they  consist  of  about  500  or  600  persons,  with  16,000 
and  even  20,000  camels.  Towards  the  southern  border  of 
the  desert  they  come  to  the  oases  of  Touadenni  and  El 
A*rauan,  where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt,  of 
which  they  buy  large  quantities  for  the  market  of  Sudan. 
From  Timbuctoo,  as  a  central  point,  the  merchants  traverse 
the  adiaoent  countries,  exchanging  their  goods  fbr  those 
of  Sudan.  They  import  into  these  countries  rock-salt» 
woollen  cloth  and  dresses,  scarfs,  tobacco,  Turkish  daggers^ 
and  blue  cloth,  and  take  in  return  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns, 
incense,  gold  in  bars  and  powder,  ostrich  feathers,  gum* 
arabic,  cotton,  assafoetida,  indigo,  and  slaves.  Graberg 
estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  exported  goods  at  one 
QiilUon  of  Spanish  dollars,  and  that  of  the  returns  at  ten 
times  that  sum;  two-thirds  of  the  imports  are  again  ex- 
ported to  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

The  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  are  chiefly  composed  of 
pilgrims,  and  are  much  more  numerous.  They  depart  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  follow  two  routes.  The  northern  leadlfr 
from  Fez  through  Teza  over  the  Lesser  Atlas,  traversing: 
the  northern  districts  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  in  which  latter 
country  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  Klairoan.  Hence  it 
passes  southward  through  Gadamis  and  Fezzan  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Kahira,  and  ultimately  to  Mecca.  The  southern 
road  passes  from  Marocco  to  Tef^a,  and  thence  through  tho' 
southern  districts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Gadamis  andi 
Fezzan,  whence  it  leads  to  Alexandria  and  Mecca.  Indifo^ 
cochineal,  ostrich-feathers,  skins,  and  leather,  with  tno^ 
woollen  articles  manufactured  in  Fez,  Teiza,  and  Tafilet^ 
are  exported  by  these  caravans,  and  they  import  the  cotton 
and  silk  goods  of  India,  some  Persian  silk-stuffs,  rose-oil^ 
amber,  musk,  balsam,  and  spices,  but  particularly  cotton^, 
wool,  and  raw  silk.  The  raw  silk  is  chiefly  purchased  ati 
Kahira,  and  Graberg  thinks  that  the  annual  transactions- 
of  the  caravans  in  that  town  amount  to  two  millions  of* 
Spanish  dollars. 

European  vessels  visit  the  harbours  of  Tetuan,  Rabatt, 
Safli,  and  Mogadore,  and  export  the  produce  of  the  empire- 
to  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The  prin- 
cipal goods  exported  are: — wool  of  good  quality,  which  goes* 
principally  to  Genoa,  Marseille,  and  Holland;  wax,  to  heg^ 
horn,  Marseille,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London ;  hides  of  cattle- 
and  camels,  to  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  London;  gum- 
arabic,  which  is  inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  Senegal,, 
mostly  to  London  and  Holland  ;  copper,  to  Holland ;  bitterr 
and  some  sweet  almonds,  firom  Mogadore  to  Holland ;  goat- 
skins,  especially  those  brought  from  Tafilet,  to  England ;; 
oil,  made  of  the  fVuits  of  the  elseodendron  argan,  or  argan- 
oil  (Graberg),  and  also  olive-oil;  archil;  ivorv,  especially  to 
Holland;  ostrich- feathers,  white  and  grey,  to  England ;  dates^ 
to  England  and  Lisbon ;  and  corn,  to  all  places  where  its 
exportation  is  permitted.  Among  the  less  important  artisles 
are  some  manufactured  in  the  empire,  as  scarfs  of  wool  and 
silk,  red  or  yellow  marocco  leather  slippers  and  aUorj, 
the  black  cloaks  of  Tarudant,  and  the  shawls,  of  Fei  und 
Tefza. 

Among  the  goods  which  are  imported,  tho^  cotton-cloth» 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  from  England  constitute 
by  far  the  most  important  articles.  There  are  also  imported 
different  kinds  of  woollen  stuffs ;  raw  silk  and  silk  stuffs  ; 
colonial  merchandise,  especially  sunn,  pepper»  and  ginger ; 
very  little  coffee  is  used,  but  mucn  tea;  opium,  arsenic, 
mastich,  cochineal,  alum,  bar-iron  from  England;  steel 
from  England  and  Trieste ;  iron-wire^  tin  and  nails,  corals, 
looking-glasses,  knives,  cotton,  brimstone,  earthenware,  and 
glass,  fn  1831  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
seaports  was  sixty-four,  and  the,  tonnage  3870  tons.  In  the 
same  year  ninety-four  vessels  left  the  ports,  with  a  tonnage 
of  5849  tons.  The  imports  were  valued  at  172,000/.,  and 
sihe  exports  at  somewhat  more  than  131,000/. 

GovemmenL—The  govermept  is  absolutely  despotic,  ever 
more  so  than  in  the  Turkish  empire;  the  people  are  inxu^ 
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oppressed*  and  the  Christian  merchiuiU  exposed  to  great 
looses  by  capricious  ordinances. 

(Grabcr^  of  Hera&tJ,  Specrhio  Geo^rafico  e  Siatistko 
deW  Impero  di  Maroc4:o ;  Jacltsou'a  Hisiory  of  Marocco 
'  end  Shabesny ;  Washint^or*,  n\  ilie  Lnndon  Geographical 
Jountal ;  Lorapriere's  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier, 
&c, ;  CaillicVs  Trareh  through  Central  4/^ica,  S&c, ;  nud 
SempWa  Second  Tour  in  Sjioin,  &c.) 

MARONITKS.  the  name  of  a  coinrauuity  of  Cbrislians 

Wongtng  to  Ihc  Western  or  Uoman  churcb,  and  living  on 

Mount  Lebanon.    Tbey  are  neighbours  of,  and  allied  Itn 

tnd  in  some  places  mixed  with  the  Druses,  and,  like  thera, 

ii;depeiidcnt,  in  great  measure,  of  ihc  Turkiiah  power.     Xlie 

MaronileR  occupy  the  valleys  and  fastneeses  of  the  principal 

ridge  of  Lebanon  east  of  Beyrool  and  TripoU,  and   they 

extend  inland  as  far  a^  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  between  the 

Libanus  and  Anti^Libanus,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 

Dru^c^i.  thoui^h  they  do  not  iulerinai'ry  with  tbeni.    The 

lawn  of  Zhiikl6,  in  the  valley  of  Bekaa,  contains  between 

ten   and  twelve   thousand  inhabitants,  ehielly  Mariiuileii. 

There  are  al»o  many  Muronites  at  Beyroot  and  Tripoli ;  but 

the  tract  of  country  ni  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Maio- 

fiiies  reside  is  called  K(?srauan.     It  extends  along  the  ridge 

of  Libanus  from  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  a  stream  which  enters 

the  sea  12  miles  north  of  Buyroot.  to  the  Nahr  el  Kebir, 

ithieh  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tripoli,  near  the  i!^land  uf 

Kuail,  the  antient  Aradua,  on  which  side   the  Maronites 

"border  on   ihe  NosuYris,  or  Ansarieh,  who  extend  to  the 

northward  towards  Latakieh,  and  the  Ismaelians»  who  live 

farther  inland  near  the  banks  of  theOrontes.  [Ismaklites.] 

To  the  eastward  the  Maronites   have  for  neighbours  the 

Metualis.  a  tribe  of  independent  Moslems,  of  Ihe  sect  of 

Alii  who  live  under  iheir  own  emir,  and  occupy  the  bckd  or 

district  of  Baalbek  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus ;  and  on 

I'the  sou  til  they  border  on  the  territory  of  the  Dm^ries,  with 

whom  they  form  one  political  body,  being  subject  to  the 

»  £tnir  Be&ohir  [Drus£3],  in  so  far  aai  they  join  him  when  he 

culls  them  to  arras  for  the  common  defence,  and   pay  him 

their  share  of  the  tribute,  wbteh  the  emir  paid  formerly  to 

the  Porte,  and  now  pays  to  the  pasha  of  Eg>pt.     But  in 

their  internal  concerns  the  Maronitesaie  governed  by  their 

)  own  sheiks,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  village,  from 

'  whose  decision  there  m  an  appeal  Ui  the  bifcihops.  who  have 

I  great  authority ;    and   in  some  cases   to  the  emir  of  tlic 

KDruses.  and  bis  divan,  or  council.      The  clergy  are  very 

J  numerous ;  the  secular  parish  clergy  are  uiaixied,  as  in  the 

>  Greek  church ;  but  the  regular  clergy,  who  are  said  to  amount 

\  to  2t>,a0O,  and  are  distributed  among  about  200  convents, 

I  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of 

^ehastity  and  obedience.     The  Maronite  monks  are  not  idle ; 

Ethey  cultivate  the  land  belonging  to  their  convents,  and  live 

kby  Its  produce.     Every  convent  is  a  farm      The  convents 

^ore  under   the  jurisdiction  of  bibhops,  of  whom  there   is 

I  one  in  every  large  village^      The  bi&hops   are  under  the 

[obligation  of  ceUbacy.     The  bishops  collectively  elect  the 

[ p^atriarch,  who  is  confii'med  by  the  pope,  and  who  resides  at 

llbe  convent  of  Kanobin,  in  a  valley  of  the  Libanus,  south-east 

Vof  Tripoli,  where  there  is  a  prinUng-preas,  wliich  furnishes 

[the  elementary  bo^jks  for  the  use  of  tiie  Maronite  schools. 

iKot   far  from  Kanubin  is  the  large  tillage  of  Eden,  ten 

tmile^  above  which,  and  high  up  the  Libanus,  is  the  famed 

clump  of  old  cedars,  chilled  the  *  Cedars  of  Solomon,' of  large 

i  dimensions,  but  now  reduced  to  seven  in  number  (Lamar* 

tine,  Voyag€  en  Orient ;  Richardson),  not  including  the 

^younger  and  smaller  ones.     Dr.  Richardaon  measured  the 

►trunk  of  one  of  the  old  trees,  and  found  it  32  feet  in  circum- 

[ference.     The  whole  clump  of  old  and  young  troei  may  be 

[talked  round  in  about  half  an  hour.    Old  cedars  are  not 

[  found  in  any  other  part  of  Libanus. 

At  Ihe  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  the  Kesrouan  k 
\  the  handsome  convent  of  Antoura,  which  is  the  residence 
'of  the  papal  legate  and  of  some  European  misaionariei*. 
iKear  it  is  a  convent  of  Moronite  nuns. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name  from  a  monk  of  the 
[  luime  of  Maro,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  collected  a  number 
I  of  followers,  tmd  founded  several  convents  in  these  raoun- 
F  tains*  When  the  Monothelile  heresy  prevailed  in  the  East 
Fin  the  Severn h  ceniury»  and  was  favoured  by  the  court  of 
;  Conslaniinople,  many  Christians  who  did  not  embrace  its 
'  Icnets  took  refuge  in  the  fa,4tnesses  of  Libanus,  around  the 
'  cor.ventR,  and  thus  the  name  of  Maronites  was  assumed  by 
1  the  population  of  the  mountains.  This  is  Ihe  account  of 
'  the  Jklaronilos  thtimseUes:   others  pretend  that  the  Maro* 


nites  were  Monothelites,  who  took  refuge  in  ibo 
after  the  emperor  Anastasius  IL  bad  condemoed  and  \ 
scribed  their  sect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  rentii 
[EuTYCHiANsJ  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani,  and  his  tut 
Ambarach,  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  have  defend 
the  Maroniles  from  the  rharge  of  Monolheliliim.  A  mborad 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  St«{)ht*q 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  concerning  the  origin  and  thelitu 
of  the  Maronites,  In  1736,  at  a  great  synod  held  at  Vte^ 
tianna,  the  Maroniic  church  formally  acknowledged 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  ihey  retained  tke  n 
in  the  Syriac  language  and  the  marriage  of  [*rie»ta«  M 
that  time  they  received  the  sacrament  under  both  Uti 
m  in  the  Greek  church.  At  mass  the  priest  turns  ton 
the  congregation  and  reads  the  gospel  of  the  day  m  / 
which  is  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  Maronile  population  is  said  to  be  above  200,000  i 
divldualfi,  and  to  contain  between  thirty  and  forly  !hnu 
men  fit  for  military  service.     Every  Maronu 
they  are  all   soldiers  in  case  of  need*     \ 
iheni,  in  irS4,  at   120,U00,  but  the   popu'.a  .   . 
rapidly  increasing   since   dial  lime.      lin  ir    \ 
Arabic,  and  by  their  appearance  and  bu 
the  Arabian  race.     They  oie  a  fine-bj 
spuited,  civil  and  hospitable,  eapcf  ■  '^ 
travel lers,  and  jwrfeclly  honest, 
of  violence  arc   hardly  known  aiii  .  .^   .,.v..^. 
altogether  an  intcr*^&iing  race,  full  of  vigour,  and  pcrhapil 
destined  with  the  Druses  to  act  an  iraportam  part  in^u  1 
future  vicissitudes  of  Syria.    (Jowett*  Ligbtt  Latnartinc^ 
and  other  travellers  in  Syria.) 

Tliere  is  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal  Mounts  a  « 
Maronite  monks,  who  perform  the  sen'ice  of  \\ 
the  Syriac  languagOi  acconling  to  the  lilorgv 
try*    This  church  was  founded  by  Pope  Gr*. 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John.    The  monastery  sc- 1 
ier  young  Maronites  who  come  to  Rome  Vj 
orders,  a  fie  r  w  Ii  ic  h  1 1  icy  re  t  u  r  n  to  th  e  i  r  o  wn  c  v ,  u  u  i  ^ 
one  of  those  exotic  colonies  which  give  a  peculiar  inter^ttftl 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  ceremonies  of  these  Maronites  of  Rome  on  great 
festivals,  their  chanting  in  Syriac,  and  their  curious  musi- 
cal mstf  uments,  are  described  by  the  Abb£  Richard,  in  Im 

*  Vova^e  en  Italie.' 

MAROONS.    [Jamaica.] 

MAROT  CLE'MEJST.  bom  atCaliors  in  1495,  cnt«i4. 
the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Alenc;on  as  page.     lie 
wards  followed  Francis  L  to  Italy,  and  was  wouudedj 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavio.     On  his  r«lt 
France  he  wrote  poeti7  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  tlic  i 
mistress,  who  showed  him  favour;  but  having  presua 
much  upon  liis  familiarity  with  her,  she  discarded! 
he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her  i| 

have  believed,  in  1525.    During  his  impris. ; 
his  *  Enfer,*  a  satire  against  the  lawyers,  aim  ue  itvu 

*  Roman  de  la  Ro»e/     When  Francis  L  returned  ik_„ 
Spanish  captivity,  Marot  was  released,  and  re-appdnd  i 
court.      Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,   was  mui^  ptekSi 
with  him;  but  as  usual  his  vanity  made  hina  too  i 
tuoiLs,  and  he  fell  into  disgrace.     He  then  turned  t 

and  went  to  Geneva;  but'soon  finding  himself  in  l 

sphere  little  suited  to  him,  he  returned  to  Lyon,  sbjil 
Calvinism,  and  served  again  under  Francis  L  in  the  Ital 
campaign  of  15^5.     Some  years  after wartls  he  publiibfdt^ 
French  version  of  part  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  read  «tk 
pleasure,  but  the  Sorbonne  condemned  it,  and  Marvl  l^k  I 
refuge  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1544.    Hi  i 
wrote  epistles  iu  verse,  elegies,  satires,  ballads,  rondflMt^ 
and  epigrams.     His  style  has  the  simplicity  of  his  ^k 
uniled  with  grace  and  poetical  fancy*     He  left  a  mUOll 
son,  Michel  Marot,  who  was  also  a  i>oet.     The  worU  at  j 
both  father  and  son  were  published  together  at  1^00  ii 
4  vols.  4to.,  173K 

M^VRPURG.     [MaeduroO 

MARPURG,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  ^ccy  «»»• 
nenl  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  was  bom  in  171A»  il 
Sechausen  in  Prussia,  According  to  M.  Fayidle  be  its  i 
counsellor  of  war  to  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia,  but  his  fritfoi 
Gerhor  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  one  of  that  king's  m*' 
nisters ;  both  however  agree  that  he  latterly  held  the  offi« 
of  director  of  the  lotteries  at  Berliiu  Little  mor«  is  knawa 
of  his  personal  history  than  that  early  in  liftt  he  passed  t 
considerable  time  inParis--wUicb  probably  l«d  to  huadcp 
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tion  of  the  theory  of  Rameau,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
a  slave  to  it — that  his  learning  was  considerable,  his  industry 
indefatigable,  his  morals  exemplary,  and  his  manners  en- 
gaging. In  1 793  M.  Gerber  spent  some  weeks  with  him 
at  Berlin ;  he  then  possessed  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and 
his  conversation  was  witty  and  agreeable.  Shortly  after 
this  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  as  well  as'bodily 
decay,  and  died  early  in  1 795. 

Marpurg  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  didactic  writers  on 
the  subject  of  music  that  Germany  has  produced.  To  a 
profound  knowledge  of  its  principles  (says  his  French  bio- 
grapher) he  joined  a  correct  judgment  and  a  refined  taste. 
•  He  was,  perhaps,'  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  *  the  first  Grerman 
theorist  who  could  patiently  be  read  by  persons  of  taste,  so 
addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and  pedantry.' 
Amonf?  his  works  are  two  which  claim  particular  notice, 
his  *  Manual  of  Harmony  and  Composition'  {Handbuch 
bey  dem  General-bass,  &c.),  and  his  '  Trait6  de  la  Fugue  et 
du  Contrepoint.*  The  first  is  exceedingly  methodical  and 
clear,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  Euclid.  The  second 
would  be  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  fugue  and 
canon  that  has  ever  appeared,were  it  not  lamentably  deficient 
in  method  and  arrangement,  and  also  too  much  devoted  to 
instrumental  music,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  vocal 
kind.  But  in  a  new  edition  of  this,  M  Choron  has  remedied 
much  of  the  evil  of  which  there  was  such  ample  reason  to 
complain. 

Marpurg  was  author  also  of  many  other  works,  all  of 
them  possessing  more  or  less  merit,  a  full  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Gerber's  '  Lexicon,'  and  in  the 
French  Dictionary  which  has  supplied  part  of  the  fore- 
going notice. 

MARQUE,  LETTRES  DE.    [Privateering.] 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  were  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  Marquis  Mcndo9a  de  Canete,  by  Mendana  do  Neyra, 
who  discovered  them  in  1595  ;  others  call  them  the  Man- 
daiia  Archipelago.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and 
extend  about  200  miles  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  di- 
rection, between  10"  30'  and  7**  50'  S.  lat.,  and  139**  and 
141"  W.  long.  A  wide  channel  divides  them  into  two 
groups,  of  which  the  south-eastern  contains  five  and  the 
north-western  eight  islands.  The  latter,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Americans  in  1797,  are  also  called  Wash- 
ington's Islands. 

The  largest  islands  of  the  southern  group  arc  Santa  Domi- 
nica, or  Hiwaoa,  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuata,  and  Hood*s 
Island,  or  Tiboa.  They  are  about  1 0  miles  long  from  south- 
south-west  to  north-north  east.  The  principal  islands  of 
the  northern  group  are,  Noukahivah,  or  Nouhivah,  Uahuga, 
and  Uapoa,  or  Roapoa.  Noukahivah,  the  largest,  is  nearly 
20  miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  70  miles 
in  circumference. 

An  elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  traverses  each 
island  lengthways,  and  in  the  larger  one  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  or  3000  feet.  The  mountains  have  on  both 
sides  hii;h  offsets,  which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  divide  the  low  land  along  the  shores  into  valleys, 
which  have  no  communication  with  one  another  except 
across  the  highlands  that  separate  them.  The  mountains 
in  the  interior  are  mostly  bare,  rugged,  and  inaccessi- 
ble. The  coast  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a  surf; 
no  coral  reef  encircles  or  protects  the  islands,  though  the 
detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  on  the  beach.  Noukahivah  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  which  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest  also. 
The  soil  is  rich ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable 
mould,  but  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills  it  is  thin,  and 
covered  by  coarse  grass  in  tufts.  There  are  numerous  har- 
bours, and  many  of  them  very  safe,  as  Resolution  Bay,  on 
Tahuata ;  and  the  three  harbours,  Anna  Maria,  or  Tayo- 
Hoae,  Cho-ome,  or  Comptroller's  Bay,  and  Hapoa,  or  Tshit- 
shafToff,  on  Noukahivah. 

The  climate  is  rather  warm.  The  thermometer  seldom 
descends  below  64'  or  68°.  In  May  it  ranges  between  72® 
and  77^  and  in  June  about  SO**.  Winter  is  characterised 
by  abundant  showers  of  rain.  Sometimes  however  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  for  nine  or  ten  months,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  famine.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  eastern  trad&- 
wind,  which  blows  strongest  in  autumn.  The  south-west 
wind  prevails  in  winter,  and  the  north  wind  is  frequent  in 
summer.  West  and  north-west  winds  are  nearly  unknown. 
Thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and  diseases  are  rare.  The  fruit-trees  arc 
chiefly  the  cocoa-nut.  bread-fruit,  and  papaw  {Cttrica  fta- 


paya).  The  inhabitants  also  cultivate  bananas,  plantainn, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  tare  iCaladium  sagitttfolitan).  From 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree  (Moruspapyrifera)  they  make 
their  garments.  The  wild  cotton  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands,  and  the  sugar-cdne  is 
abundant,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  To- 
bacco is  extensively  cultivated.  There  are  no  animals 
except  hogs  and  rats.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  common  articles  of  food. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  that  peopled 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  their  language 
and  bodily  conformation  offer  undoubted  proof.  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  a  dark  copper,  but  the  women  are  much  lighter 
than  the  men.  Many  of  the  navigators  speak  of  their  fij^ure 
in  terms  of  admiration,  and  consider  them  as  perfect  models 
of  symmetry.  Langsdorf  states  that  the  measures  taken  on 
the  body  of  one  of  their  chiefs  agreed  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Later  travellers  do  not  confirm 
such  statements,  and  it  seems  that  the  difference  between 
individuals  is  greater  here  than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
that  the  men  vary  in  height  between  four  feet  ten  inches  and 
six  feet.  They  have  carried  the  art  of  tatooing  the  body  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any  nation,  the  bodies  of 
distinguished  persons  being  covered  all  over  with  regular 
figures  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern.  The  people  are  canni- 
bals. They  eat  both  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  who  are 
killed  in  battle,  and  also  other  persons,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests,  or  rather  sorcerers.  In  time  of  femine,  which 
occasionally  happens,  women  and  children  are  killed  for 
food.  They  have  chiefs  but  they  are  without  autho- 
rity. Their  sorcerers  have  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
them,  as  they  believe  in  spirits,  who  punish  those  who 
transgress  what  has  been  determined  by  the  sorcerers.  They 
have  always  shown  themselves  very  friendly  towards  Euro- 
peans, but  the  missionaries  who  have  been  among  them 
have  not  been  successful  in  their  labours. 

(Cook's  Second  Voyage  ;  Krusenstem*s  Voyage ;  Langs- 
dorfs  Voyages  and  Travels  in  variotts  Paris  of  the  World; 
Waldegrave  and  Bennett,  in  London  Gevgr.  Journal,  vols, 
iii.  and  vii.) 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour  used  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Persons  who  have  this  title  in  England  are 
the  second  in  the  five  orders  of  English  nobility.  The  dukes 
only  are  above  them.  In  parliament  all  peers  have  the 
same  privileges,  by  whatever  title  they  are  known.  Mar- 
quises in  England  have  this  privilege  above  earls,  that  their 
younger  sons  are  addressed  as  *  my  lord,'*  as  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Lord  John  Thynne. 

All  titles  of  honour  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  names 
of  important  offiees,  or  to  have  denoted  persons  invested 
with  a  peculiar  political  character.  Marquis  is  generally 
supposed,  as  we  think  justly,  though  other  origms  have 
been  suggested,  to  have  designated  originally  persons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  marches  of  a  country.  [Marches.] 
In  Germany  the  corresponding  term  is  f/iarAgr^i/Xmargrave), 
which  seems  to  be  '  lord  of  the  marches.' 

There  were  no  English  marquises  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  foreign  marquis, 
the  marquis  of  Juliers,  was  made  an  English  peer  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  this  circumstance  probably 
suggested  to  King  Richard  the  introduction  of  this  new 
order  of  nobility.  The  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
was  his  great  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
was  created  duke  of  Ireland  and  marquis  of  DubUn  in  1385. 
But  the  title  had  no  long  continuance  in  him,  for  throe 
years  after  he  was  attainted  and  his  honours  forfeited. 

In  1397  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt 
was  created  marquis  of  1>>r8et,  but  he  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  title,  and  his  son  had  only  the  earldom  of  Somerset. 
The  title  of  marquis  of  Dorset  was  however  revived  in  the 
same  family  in  1443,  when  also  William  de  la  Pole  was 
made  marquis  of  Suffolk. 

In  1470  John  Nevil,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  king-maker,  was  made 
marquis  Montacute,  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  title  became  lost. 

In  1475  Thomas  Grey,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  to  the 
queen  of  King  Edward  IV.  by  her  former  husband,  was 
made  marquis  of  Dorset;  and  in  1489  Maurice  Berkeley, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  was  made  marquis  of  Berkeley.  Henry 
VIII.  made  Henry  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  marquis 
of  Exeter ;  and  he  made  Anne  Boleyn,  a  little  before  hir 
marrriage  with  her,  marchioness  of  Pembroke.    WiUift 
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Parr,  earl  of  Essex,  brother  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  was 
created  marquis  of  Northampton  by  King  Edward  VL; 
and  William  Powlett,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  marquis  of  Win- 
chester. 

All  these  titles  had  become  extinct  in  1571,  except  that 
of  marquis  of  Winchester.  This  title  still  continues  in  the 
male  representative  of  the  original  grantee,  though  for  a 
century  or  more  it  was  little  heard  of,  being  lost  in  the 
superior  title  of  duke  of  Bolton. 

Queen  Elizabeth  made  no  new  mariquis,  nor  did  King 
James  I.  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  his  great 
favourite  George  Villiers  was  created  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  I.  advanced  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Worcester, 
and  Newcastle  to  be  marquises  of  those  places ;  and  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  earl  of  Kingston,  was  made  marquis  of  Dor- 
chester. 

Charles  II.  advanced  the  eari  of  Halifax  to  be  marquis 
of  Halifax  in  1682,  and  James  XL  made  the  earl  of  Powis 
marquis  of  Powis  in  1687. 

A  new  practice  in  relation  to  this  title  was  mtroduced  at 
the  Revolution.  This  was  the  granting  of  the  title  of  mar* 
quis  as  a  second  title  when  a  dukedom  was  conferred.  Thus 
when  Schomberg  was  made  duke  of  Schombere  he  was  made 
also  marquis  of  Harwich ;  when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  duke  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  also  made  marquis 
of  Alton :  and  when  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  made  duke  of 
Bedford  he  was  also  made  marquis  of  Tavistock.  There 
were  many  other  creations  of  this  kind  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  several  of  marquisates  only.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  name  all  the  instances,  either  in  this  or  the  sub- 
sequent reigns.  Of  the  existing  dukes  eleven  have  mar- 
quisates in  the  second  title,  which  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
during  the  life  of  the  father. 

The  only  marquis  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
marquis,  and  whose  title  dates  before  the  reign  of  George 
lU.,  is  the  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  other  marquises 
are  all  of  recent  creation,  though  most  of  them  aro  old  peers 
under  inferior  titles. 

The  title  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Scotland 
till  1 599,  when  marquises  of  Huntley  and  Hamilton  were 
created. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
enter  into  a  mutual  engagement,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  to  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Marriage  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract  even  by  those 
Christians  who  regard  it  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  typical  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  church.  The  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  does  not  attach  until  there  has 
been  a  complete  civil  contract,  binding  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  marriage  is  contracted. 
The  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  in  regulating  and 
prohibiting  marriages  is  therefore  not  affected  by  the  super- 
induced rdigious  character. 

Among  Protestants  marriage  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrament,  yet  in  most  Protestant  countries  the  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  state  has  continued  to  be  accom- 
panied with  rehgious  observances.  These  are  not  however 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid  marriage,  any  further 
than  the  sovereign  power  may  have  chosen  to  annex  them 
to,  and  incorporate  them  with,  the  civil  contract. 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianitv,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  persons  living  together  who  were  not  known 
to  be  married,  and  also  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  evi- 
dence of  marriage,  where  really  contracted,  it  became  usual 
to  make  the  marriage  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  asseoA- 
bled  people,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  upon  their  union,  except  when  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  married  before,  in  which  case  no  nuptial  benediction 
was  antiently  pronounced,  tlie  benediction  once  received  by 
one  party  being  considered  sufficient  to  hallow  the  union  as 
to  both,  unless  by  the  distinction  it  was  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  second  marriages,  though  tolerated,  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  church.  So  late  however  as  the  twelfth 
century,  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  pope  says,  '  We  understand  from  your  letter 
that  a  man  and  woman  mutually  accepted  one  another  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  priest,  and  without  the  observance 
of  those  solemnities  which  the  Anglican  church  is  wont  to 
observe,  and  that  before  consummation  of  this  marriage  he 
bad  contracted  marriage  with  another  woman,  and  con- 
summated that  marriage.  We  think  right  to  answer,  that 
if  ihfi  man  and  the  fint  woman  accepted  one  another  de  pr». 


senti,  saying  one  to  another,  "I  accept  thee  as  mine,  and  I 
accept  thrte  as  mine,**  although  the  wonted  solemnities  were 
not  observed,  and  although  the  first  marriage  was  not  oon- 
summat'^d,  yet  the  woman  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  hut- 
band  ;  since  afier  such  consent  he  neither  should  nor  could 
marry  another.* 

Private  marriages,  designated  clandestine  marriages  by 
the  clergy,  continued  to  be  valid  till  the  Council  of  Treat, 
which,  after  anathematizing  those  who  should  say  tbtt 
private  marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  the  sole  consent 
of  the  parties  were  void,  decreed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
56  prelates,  that  thenceforward  all  marriages  not  contracted 
in  tne  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  should 
be  void.  This  decree,  being  considered  as  a  usurpation  upon 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  alone  can  prescribe 
whether  any  and  what  formalities  shall  be  required  to  be 
added  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  order  to  constitute 
a  valid  marriage,  has  never  been  received  in  France  and 
some  other  Catholic  countries. 

A  marriage  was  clandestine  if  contracted  otherwise  than 
in  public,  that  is,  in  facie  ecclesisD;  and  it  was  called  an  irre- 
^ar  marriage  if  it  was  clandestine,  or  if,  though  not  clan- 
destine, it  was  contracted  without  the  benediction  of  a  priest 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  having  latterly  oeen  required  in  all  cases,  even 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  a  widower  or  a  widow. 
Clanaestinity  and  irregularitv  subjected  the  parties  to  ac- 
clesiastical  censures,  but  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
marriage. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  had  no  force  in  Eng- 
land. A  marriage  by  mere  consent  of  panics,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  1 753,  constituted  a  binding 
engagement ;  though  if  application  were  made  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  for  letters  of  administration,  &c,  under  a 
title  derived  through  such  irregular  marriage,  those  courts 
sometimes  showed  their  resentment  of  the  irregularity  by 
refusing  their  assistance,  more  especially  where  the  non- 
compliance with  tho  usual  formalities  could  be  traced  to 
disaffection  to  the  Established  Church.  What  the  formalities 
required  by  the  Church  before  the  Marriage  Acts  were,  it  is 
now  immaterial  to  consider.  Such  of  them  as  are  not  in- 
corporated into  any  of  the  Marriage  Acts,  are  now  of  do 
force  for  any  purpose. 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  as  well  before  as  since  tbe 
Marriage  Acts,  it  is  necessary,  1st,  that  there  should  be  tvo 
persons  capable  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  to  each  other;  2ndly,  that  they  should  be  wilhng  to 
stand  in  that  relation  ;  and  3rdly,  that  they  should  have  con* 
tracted  with  one  another  to  stand  in  that  relation. 

1.  The  capacity  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  there  should  bt 
no  natural  or  legal  disability.  Total  and  permanent  disa- 
bility on  either  side  to  consummate  marriage  will  render  tbe 
contract  void.  Temporary  disability  from  disease  does 
not  affect  the  validity  of  a  marriage.  Temporary  disability 
from  defect  of  age  does  not  invalidate  the  marriage,  but  it 
leaves  the  party  or  parties  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  to  oonfina 
such  premature  union  on  attaining  the  aji^e  of  consent, 
which  for  males  is  14,  and  for  females  12.  Before  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  tenures,  when  the  lords  were  entitled  to  sell 
the  marriages  of  their  male  and  female  wards,  infantine 
marriages  were  very  common,  fathers  being  anxious  to  pre- 
vent wives  and  husbands  from  being  forced  upon  their 
children  after  their  death,  and  lords  being  eager,  either  to 
secure  the  prize  for  their  own  family,  or  to  realise  the  profit 
resulting  from  a  sale.  A  person  who  is  already  maxried  if 
under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second  marriage  vhilil 
the  first  wife  or  husband  is  alive ;  and  although  there  maj 
have  been  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  the  lint 
wife  or  husband  was  dead,  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage would  not  in  England  derive  any  benefit  from  tbe  ab- 
sence of  moral  guilt  in  their  parents,  though  in  France  and 
some  other  countries  the  issue  of  marriages  so  contracted, 
bonfi  fide,  are  treated  with  greater  indulgence. 

Near  consanguinity  or  relationship  in  blood  is  a  legal  in- 

Siment  to  marriage.   The  degree  of  nearness  which  shall 
Lble  parties  from  uniting  in  marriage  varies  in  difierent 
countries,  and  has  varied  at  different  periods  in  our  own. 

This  impediment  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  moral 
but  upon  the  physical  constitution  of  man.  The  puntv  of 
domestic  intercourse,  the  sanctity  of  affection  with  which 
the  family  circle  is  now  united,  would  be  at  an  end  if  xna- 
trimonia}  connes^ions  oould  be  formed  among  its  memben; 
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and  even  with  tba  present  restrlclianB  inte/ marriages  in 
IkiniUea  are  firequently  prodiiclive  of  ihe  most  injurioua 
consequences  in  lespeet  of  mental  and  bodily  healtlh 

Artlnity  or  relationship  by  marriage  is  an  impediment 
arising  mit  of  maml  cousiderztioiis  alone.  The  extent  to 
which  this  impedinieut  has  been  carried  has  also  varied. 

The  irap<;ilimeul  lo  marriage  arising  out  uf  consanguinity 
applies  in  the  sunrc  degree  to  illegitimate  as  to  legitimate 
rehitions,  and  the  ira pediment  resuUin^  from  athniiy  is 
created  by  itlitit  connexion  as  well  as  by  marriage.  The 
Covincil  of  Trent  re:^lncied  tlie  impediment  of  affinity  aris- 
ing out  of  illicit  connexion  to  the  second  degree, 

*i.  Each  party  mLisL  have  the  wdl  to  contract  marriage 
with  the  other.'  An  idiot  iberefore,  who  cannot  understand 
the  iialnreof  ihe  conjugal  relation^  is  incapable  of  contract- 
in^^  marriage.  So  is  a  lunatic,  except  durmg  a  lucid  inter- 
vnL  But  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  cliildren  are  pre- 
fiumed  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  marriage  enjjagement  at  seven ;  and  though  the  cen* 
tnwjt  is  not  absolutely  binding  upon  theru  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  consent,  still  the  marriage  of  a  child  above  the 
age  of  seven  would  prevent  its  forming  a  second  marriage 
until  the  age  of  consent,  as  until  that  age  it  cannot  dissent 
from  the  first  marriage. 

3.  There  must  be  an  actual  contract  of  raarriflge.  This, 
at  common  law,  might  be  by  wartia  of  present  contract, 
which  would,  without  more,  constitute  a  perfect  marriage, — 
or  by  wards  of  future  contract,  followed  by  cohabitation. 

The  unlimited  freedom  of  marriage  was  first  broken  in 
upon  in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753  C2G  Geo.  II., 
c.  33),  the  principal  provisions  of  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Many  of  these  provisions  are 
taken  from  the  canon  law,  an  observance  of  which  was, 
before  this  slaintc,  necessary  to  constitute  a  regular  mar- 
riage, though  a  marriage  contracted  without  them  wai  valid. 
The  restrictions  upon  the  common-law  free<lom  of  mar- 
riaue  are  now  embodied  in  two  statutes. 

The  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  contains  the  following  provisions: 
Bantia  of  matrimony  are  lo  be  published  in  the  church,  or 
a  public  chanel  in  which  banns  are  allowed  to  be  pubhsbed, 
of  the  parish  or  chajjelry  wherein  each  of  the  parties 
dwells,  immcdiaiely  after  the  second  lesson  of  meming 
service^  or  of  evening  service  if  there  be  no  morning  sen'ice, 
upon  thret?  Sundays  preceding  the  solemnization  (s.  2). 
Koiico  of  the  namen  of  the  parties,  their  place  of  abode, 
and  the  time  during  which  tliey  have  dwelt  I  here,  is  to  be 
delivered  to  *the  minister  seven  days  before  the  first  publi- 
cation (a.  7).  Banns  are  to  be  republished  on  three  Sundays, 
if  marriage  do  not  lake  place  wiibin  three  months  after 
publication  completed  (s.  9).  No  licence  of  marriage  (that  is, 
dispensation  from  the  obligation  lo  publish  banns)  is  to  be 
granted  to  solemnize  marriage  in  any  church  or  chapel  not 
belonging  to  the  parish  or  chapelry  within  which  the  usual 
place  of  abode  of  one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  fifteen 
days  immediately  before  the  granting  of  the  licence  (s.  10). 
Extra- pariichial  places  are  to  be  taken  to  belong  to  the 
palish  orchEijKdry  next  adjoining  (s.  12).  U|X3n  obtaining 
a  licence,  one  of  the  parlies  must  swear  that  he  or  she 
believes  that  there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance 
(eonsnnguinily  or  afllnity),  or  of  any  other  lawful  cause,  nor 
ony  suit  commenced  in  any  ecclesiastical  courts  to  hinder 
the  marriaaje,  awl  that  ene  of  the  parties  has,  for  fifteen 
days  immediately  preceding^  had  Ins  or  her  usual  place  of 
abode  within  the  parish  or  chapelry;  and  where  either  of 
ihe  parties,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  is  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  ihe  person  or  petraons 
"whose  consent  m  required  by  that  act  has  been  obtained,  or 
that  there  is  no  person  having  authority  to  give  such  con- 
sent fs.  14).  The  father,  if  living,  of  any  party  under 
twenty-one,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  or,  if  ihe  father 
be  dead,  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  the  person  of  such 
party,  or  one  of  them,  and  in  case  there  he  no  guardian, 
then  the  mother  of  such  party  if  unmarried,  and  if  there 
be  no  mother  unmarried,  then  the  guardian  or  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the  person  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  has  authority  to  give  consent  to  tbe  marriage  of 
such  party ;  and  such  consent  is  required,  unless  there  be 
no  person  authorised  to  give  it  (s.  16),  In  case  of  the  father, 
guardtan>  or  mother  being  nort  compos  mentis^  or  beyond 
»ea,  or  unreasonably  or  from  undue  motives  refusing  or 
withholding  consent,  any  person  desirous  of  marrying  may 
petition  the  lord-chancellurt  master  of  the  rolls,  or  vice* 
chancellor ;  and  in  case  the  marriage  proposed  ghall^  on 
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exaniination,  appear  to  be  proper,  the  lord*ebanceilor«  Stc, 
may  judicially  declare  the  same  to  be  so;  and  such  declara- 
tion shall  b<j  equivalent  to  consent  of  tbe  father,  &c.  (s.  17), 
If  a  marriage  be  not  had  within  three  months  after  licence* 
marriage  cannot  he  solcm nixed  without  a  new  licence  or 
banns  (s,  19)*  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  authorised 
to  grant  special  licences  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time 
or  place  (s.  2n).  If  any  persons,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  in  any  other  place  than  a  church  or  such  public 
chapel,  unless  by  special  licence,  or,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  without  «hw  publication  of  banns  and  licence,  or, 
knowingly  and  wilfully, consent  to  the  solemniiation  of  such 
marriage  by  a  person  not  being  in  holy  orders,  the  mar- 
riage is  null  and  void  rs.  22).  (It  has  been  held,  that  in 
order  lo  invalidate  a  marriage  under  this  section,  both  par- 
ties must  know  the  irregularity  uf  the  proceeding)  When 
a  marriage  is  solemnized  between  parties,  both  or  one  of 
them  being  under  age.  by  false  oath  or  fraud,  the  marriage 
is  valid,  but  tbe  guilty  party  is  to  forfeit  all  properly  accru- 
ing from  the  marriage  (s.  23).  After  the  solemnization  of 
any  marriage  by  banns  or  hcence,  no  proof  can  be  requiretl 
of  actual  dwelling  or  usual  place  of  abode,  nor  can  any 
evidence  be  received  to  prove  the  contrary  (s,  26).  Mar- 
riages are  lo  be  solemnised  in  Ihe  presence  of  two  witnesses 
besides  the  minister,  and  registered. 

The  principal  provisions  of  G  Sc  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  85*  which 
was  passed  chietly  in  ease  of  those  who  scrupled  at  joining 
in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  are  these: — 
Marriages  may  be  solemnized  on  production  of  the  regiHtrar*s 
certiflcate,  under  the  provisions  of  ibal  act,  in  Uke  manner  ns 
after  publication  of  banna  (s.  1).  In  every  case  of  marriatre 
intended  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  unless  by  licence  or  special  licence,  or 
after  publication  of  banns,  and  in  every  case  of  marriage 
intended  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Quakers  or  Jews,  or  accoi-ding  to  any  form  authorised  by 
that  act,  one  of  the  parties  is  to  give  notice,  according  to  the 
form  setout  in  the  act,  to  tbe  superintendent  registrar  of  tbe 
district  or  each  of  tbe  districts  within  which  the  parties  have 
dwelt  for  seven  days  then  next  preceding*  staling  the  name 
and  surname,  and  the  profession  or  condition,  and  the  dwell* 
ing-place  of  each,  and  the  tune  {not  less  than  seven  days) 
during  which  each  has  dwelt  therein,  and  the  church  or 
building  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  he  solemnized  (s  4). 

Atter  tbe  expiration  of  seven  days,  if  the  marriage  is  to 
be  solemnized  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  snrrt^gate,  or 
ofticer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court),  or  of  twenty* one  days,  if 
without  licence,  tbe  superintendent  registrar,  ujxjn  requeit. 
is  to  issue  a  certificate,  provided  no  lawful  impediment  be 
shown,  stating  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  notice,  the 
day  on  which  it  was  entered,  that  the  full  period  of  seven 
days  or  of  twenty-one  days  has  elapsed  since  the  entry  of 
such  notice,  and  that  the  issue  of  such  cert iticate  has  not 
been  forbidden  by  any  outhorised  person  (s.  7),  (This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  marriages  by  licence  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.)  The  like 
consent  is  required  to  a  marriage  solemnized  by  licence,  as 
would  have  been  required  to  marriages  by  licence  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  (that  is,  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  16  S&  )7) : 
and  every  person  whose  consent  to  a  marriage  by  licence  is 
required  by  law  is  authorised  to  forbid  the  issue  of  the  su- 
perintendent registrar's  certificate  (s.  10).  Every  superin* 
tendent  registrar  may  grant  licences  for  marriage  in  any 
building  registered  within  any  district  under  his  superin- 
tendence, or  in  his  otDce  (».  It).  Before  any  licence  for 
marriage  can  be  granted  by  a  superintendent  registrar,  one 
of  the  parties  must  ippear  personally  before  him,  and  must* 
in  case  the  notice  of  the  intended  marriage  has  not  been 
l^ivcn  to  the  same  superintendent  registrar,  deliver  to  htm 
tbe  certificate  of  the  superintendent  registrar  or  registrars 
to  whom  such  notice  has  been  given  ;  and  such  parties  must 
make  oath,  affirmation,  or  declaration,  that  he  or  she  believes 
that  there  is  not  any  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance,  or 
other  lawful  hindrance,  to  the  marriage,  and  thiit  one  of  the 
parties  has  for  fifteen  days  immediately  before  the  day  of 
the  grant  of  the  licence  (or  rather  the  day  of  the  making  of 
the  oath.  Sic),  had  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode  within 
tbe  district  in  which  such  marriage  is  to  bo  solemnized; 
and  where  either  party,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  is 
under  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  peraonsi 
whose  consent  to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law  has  beenl 
obtained  thereto,  or  thai  Itiere  is  no  person  having  autho*] 
rity  to  give  such  consent  (s.  12).   No  marriage  after  notice^' 
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iiTitoss  by  virtue  of  a  licence  by  tlie  supeHntenilent  registrar, 
;  is  to  be  solemnized  or  registered  until  after  the  expiration 
\  ©f  iwenty-one  tlay^s  afler  entiy  of  rnotiee,  iintl  no  marriage  is 
f  io  he  !*oleDiiiiZcd  by  the  licence  of  ony  superintendent  re- 
[  gisirar,  or  registered,  imril  after  the  expiratiun  of  seven  days 
afier  the  day  of  llie  entry  of  notice  (s.  14 J.     Whenever  a 
rnarriaj^e  is  not  had  wiihin   three  calendiir  months  afler 
notice  entered  by  ihe  superintendent  registrar,  tlie  notice 
'  and  certifiealL*.  and  any  hcence  granted  I  hereupon, and  all 
:  other  pmt'eedm;T;s,  become  utterly  void;  and  no  person  can 
I  proceed  to  BoltTiinijte  ilio  marriage,  nor  can  any  registrar 
'  regisiter  the  same.  unlU  new  notice,  entry,  and  certificate 
(s,  }:>).     The  certificate  of  tlie  superintendent  or  (superiii- 
'  tendents)  is  to  be  delivered  lo  t!ie  oUiciating  roinisler,  if 
the  marriage  is  lobe  solemnized  according  iti  the  rite*  of  ibe 
Church  of  England;  and  such  certiticate  or  licence  is  to  be 
delivered  to  Ihe  registering  otficcr  of  Quaker;*  for  the  place 
where   ihe  marriage   \^  solemnized,  if  the  same  slmll  be 
aolemnijeed  according  to  tlieir  usasfes;  or  to  the  officer  of  a 
Rvnaqpi^ne  by  whom  the  marriage  is  registered,  if  lo  be  so- 
lemnized according  to  the  usages  of  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion  ;  and  in  nil  oilier  cases  it  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  regititrar  present  at  the  marriage  (s.  16). 

Any  proprietor,  or  trustee,  of  a  separate  building,  certifleil, 
according  to  law,  as  a  place  of  religitms  worship,  may  apply 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  order  that  such  building 
maybe  registered  for  solemnixinj?  marriages  therein ;  and  in 
\  fiuch  cases  he  is  to  deliver  1o  the  superintendent  registrar  a 
certificate  signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders,  that 
Buch  building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year  as 
their  usual  place  ef  public  rdigious  worship,  and  that  they 
ore  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered;  each  of 
which  certificates  is  to  be  counlerHigneil  by  ihe  proprietor 
or  trustee  by  whom  the  same  is  to  be  delivered,  and  tlie 
BUperintendent  registrar  is  to  send  huth  cert ifi rates  to  the 
i-egijjlrur-general,  wlm  is  to  register  such  building  accord- 
ingly, and  indorse  on  both  certificates  Ihe  date  of  the  regis- 
try, and  to  keep  one  certificate  with  the  other  records  of 
the  general  register  office,  and  to  return  the  other  certifi- 
cate lo  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  is  to  keep  the 
same  with  the  other  records  of  his  office :  and  the  siipcrin- 
lendent  registrar  is  to  enter  the  dale  of  the  registry  of  such 
Vuilding,  a!id  is  lo  give  a  certificate  of  such  registry  under 
his  hand,  on  parchment  or  vellum,  to  Ihe  proprietor  or 
I  trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  are  countersigned,  and  is  to 
give  public  notice  of  tiie  registry  thereof,  by  advertisement 
m  some  newspaper  circulating  within  tlie  county  and  in 
the  *  Ijondon  Gazette'  (s.  1 8). 

After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  days,  or  of  laeven 

Jaysg  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  surro- 

gate)«  it  may  be  solemnized  in  the  regi&lered  building  stated 

I  in  the  notice,  between  and  by  the  parties  descrilied  in  the 

I  notice  and  certificate  according  to  such  fyrm  and  ceremony 

«s  Ihey  may  see  fit  to  adopt:  every  such  marriage  to  be  so- 

I  lemnizcd  with  open  doors  between  eight  and  twelve  in  the 

forenoon,  in  the  presence  of  some  registrar  of  the  district  in 

^  vhieb  the  bujlding  is  situate,  and  of  two  witnesses, 

In  some  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of 
I  fegiBtrar  find  witnesses,  each  of  the  parties  is  to  declare  — 
*  I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  1  know  not  of  any  law- 
ful impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  he  joined  in  ma- 
trimony to  C.  D*' 
And  each  of  the  pai'ties  is  to  say  to  the  other — 

'  I  call  upon  these  persons  lie  re  present,  lo  witness 
that  I,  A,  B.,  do  take  thee,  C.  D;,  lo  be  my  lawful  wedded 
wite  (or  husband).* 
Provided  also,  that  there  be  no  lawful  impediment  to  the 
[marriage  of  such  parlies  Is.  2U).  Persons  who  object  to 
tnarry  many  such  registered  building  may,  after  due  notice 
md  certificate  issued,  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  at 
I  theollice  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  in  his  presence 
,  md  in  that  of  some  registrar  of  the  district,  and  of  two  wit- 
I  uessesv  with  open  doors,  and  helween  the  hours  aforesaid, 
[making  the  declaration  and  usmg  the  fortn  of  words  as 
rftbove  (s,  21).  After  any  raarriat!;e  solemnized,  it  is  not 
knecessary,  in  support  of  such  marriage,  to  give  proof  of  the 
Lftctunl  dwelling  of  eilber  of  thepurtifej  previous  to  the  mar- 
1  tiage  within  the  district  for  the  tune  required  by  the  act,  or  of 
I  llie  consent  of  any  person  whose  consent  is  required;  nor 
I  is  evidence  admissible  to  prove  the  contrary  in  any  suit 
I  touching  the  validity  of  such  marriage  (a,  25).  The  regis- 
I  Irar  belbrc  whom  any  marriage  is  solemniied  according  to 
the  provisiona  of  this  act  may  ask  of  the  parties  lo  be  mar- 


ried the  seTernl  particulars  required  to  be  regUtftml  1  . 
inc:  such  marriage  (s.  36J.    I^*ery  person  knowingly  i 
wilfully  making  any  false  declaration,  or  signing  any  h\% 
notice  or  certificate  required  by  this  act,  for  the  purpoiec 
procuring  any  nnirriage,  and  every  person   forbiddmg  li 
issue  of  any  superintendent  registrar's  certificattc  by  f  '   ' 
representing  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  person  whos*« 
to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law,  knowing  suc^| 
mentation  to  be  false,  is  to  suffer* the  penalties  of  perf 
38).      If  any  person   knowingly  and   wilfully   int< 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act, — in  any  place  other  tbiil 
church,  chapel,  registered  building,  or  office,  or  T^In^f  e  < 
fied  in  the  notice  and  certificate, — or  without  d 
t  he  superin  tendent  registrar,  —  or  without  eerlific.« 
duly  issued, — or  without  licence,  in  case  a  lieenoe  i*  nccr»-J 
sary, — or  in  the  nhsencc  of  a  registrar,  where  the  pre«^ncc  of] 
a  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  is  nef'  mar- 

riage of  such  persons,  except  m  certain  e^  es,  is 

null  and  void  (s,  42 J ;  us  under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c,  7r,  s.  12,  i 
marriage  would  not  be  void  unless  both  partfes  kmwinglj 
and  wdfully  concurred  in  marrying  contrary  to  ihe  pr 
sions  of  the  '12nd  section.  If  any  valid  marrisgts  bij 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  means  of  any  ^ 
false  notice,  certificate,  or  declaration  made  by  cilh« 
parlv  to  such  maiTiage,  as  to  any  matters  to  *vh  ,-1.  -,  i^oiire. 
certjiieaie,  or  declarutton  is  refjuire*!,  the  n  iicri! 

or  solicitor-general  may  sue  fur  a   forfeituir 
and  interest  in  f^ny  property  accruing  to  the  oifei 
parly  by  such  marriage  (s.  43).     Consent  to  marmgl 
be  withdrawn  upon  good  reason ;  but  il  would  rathtr  ap 
that  this  cannot  be  done  merely  because  the  parent 
guardian  bos  changed  his  mind.    The  question  of  cons* 
is  not  however  of  such  vital  importance  asunder  the  firti' 
Marriage  Act  (26  Geo,  11, ,  c.  33,  s.  11),  which  made  ml^ 
riiiges   without   consent   of  parents,  &c  absoluld?   *Qiti. 
Under  4  Geo.  IV„  c.  76,  s.  23,  and  6  &  7  V:       '  * 
s.  43,  a  false  statement  as  to  consent  subject 
party  to  the  penalties  of  perjury,  and  to  a  iL^vci^^ii^  ^^  ^^ 
estate  and  interest  in  any  properties  accruing  by  the  ni*f* 
riai^e,  but  leaves  tho  marriage  itself  in  UA]  f,-^-r^' 

Tliese  statutes  do  not  extend  lo  man  d  out 

of  England,  or  to  marriages  of  the  roN  ^.         hw* 

reEjutatod  by  a  particular  statute,  12  George  111.,  c.  it. 

Before  18.15  marriages  williin  the  prohibited  deyii^  *^f 
consanguinity  and  aflinity  were  valid   until  nnn  ' 

declaratory  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  ■.  ^ 

they  became  void  ab  initio,  and  the  issue  of  tuch  mani.;^^ 
were,  by  such   sentence,  rendered  illegitimate;   arrd 
law  ii  still  so  with  respect  to  personal  m\  \q 

at  ttie  time  of  the  contract.     But  as  the  err 
could,  professedly,  only  pri>ceed  pro  xti'   ' 
authority  to   annul   an    incestuous  m 
upon  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  iLv    .. 
course,  the  power  of  annulling  the  matrin 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parlies.     The  ^ 
tnarriiige,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  • ; 
fore  upon  the  contingency  of  a  suit  behijj 
a  sen le nee  pronounced,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  ^ 
band  and  wife.     Uut  now,  by  5  and  6  Will,  I V^  r  54. 
marriages  thereafter  celebrated  between  per5Uins  withiis  1 
prohihited    degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  are  ih 
iutely  void  lo  all  intents  and   purposes.     Arid,  even 
common  law,  a  marriage  contracted  while  there  is  a  I 
wife  or  husband  alive  is  ipso  facto  void,  without  any  decli-' 
raiory  sentence. 

Generally  speaking,  a  marriage,  valid  arr      '    7  U  lb# 
law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  contra  Xii  in 

every  tether  country.     This  rule  is  however  ^u.  |»  -  .  .»  *Gie 
exceptions,  as  where  marriages,  contracted  according  u>  Ibft 
law  of  the  country  {lex  loci},  are  considered    u.  th.^  n  nn^ 
in  which  their  validity  happens  lo  be  coi, 
tracted  in  violation  of  some  principle  of  ii 
or  morality,  or  as  where,   in   Per>ia  or  Turkey* 
marries  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Qrsl. 

A  constitution  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  ' 
475  by  the  emperor  Zeno  (Cod.,  tib.  5^  tit.  ^7,  1.  : 
the  husband  of  a  concubina  who   had   children 
without  having  had  any  cliildex  justis  nuptii^  tn  m 
concubina  to  the  dignity  of  iusla  uxor,  an  * 
those  children  the  privilege  of  children  bori; 
tiis,  lhoup;h  actually  born  ex  concubinatu, 
tini»qui  vcncranda  Christianorum  fide  Roiii 
imperium,  super  ingenuU  concubims  ducvu.-iis 
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fillU  quill e Ham  ^x  ilsdem,  vd  ante  niatrimonmBa,  vel 
postea  progeiutis,  suis  no  legitimia  hab^ndis,  sacratissimani 
constituLionem  renovantes,  jubernus  eos,  qui  ante  haiic 
legem,  ingenuarum  raulierum  nuptiis  minimd  intercedian* 
libus,  electo  contubenuo,  cujuslibet  sex  us  (ilios  procrcavtv 
tint  I  quibiis  nulla  vrdtjiicet  uxor  est,  uulla  ex  justo  matri- 
monio  legit ima  prolcij  suscepta:  ai  voluorint  cus  ux^res 
dticere,  qiiiu  antea  fueraut  coucubinso  tura  conjugiutn  legi- 
timum  cum  bujusmodi  mulieribus  ingenuis  (uc  dictuui  est) 
posse  conlrabere»  quaiu  filios  utriusque  sexus  ex  earundem 
mulierum  priore  coutubernm  procreatos,  niox  post^uam 
nuptim  cum  matnbus  eoniui  fuerint  celabrat£8,  suos  patri, 
et  in  potentate  fiun :  et  cum  his,  qui  postea  ox  eodein 
tnatrimouio  sui^cepk  fueiiiit,  vel  soloa  (fii  nullus  abus  deinde 
nascaturj  tarn  ex  le^taniento  vuleutibus  palribus  ctiam  ex 
integro  succcdere,  quam  ab  iutebtaio  petere  beredilatem 
patcrnarUi  &c.* 

Tbis  wa^  carried  still  further  when  marriage  was  invested 
with  a  religious  character.  lis  efficacy  as  a  sacrament  was 
regarded  as  so  powerful*  as  to  have  a  retrospective  operation 
upon  children  born  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  sem- 
blance or  iniention  of  marriage  of  any  kind,  pravidetl  tbat 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  there  existed  no  impediment  Xq  the 
marriage  of  the  parents,  Alexander  1I1.»  who  tilled  the 
papal  cbtiir  from  1159  to  1181,  pronounces  that  *Tanta  est 
VIS  matrimonii,  ut  qui  antes  sunt  geniiii  post  contraetuiu 
matrinionium,  legilimi  habeanlur/  Extravag,,  cap.  6,  *  Qui 
filii  sunt  legit/  (Polbier,  Tmiie  du  Contrat  de  Mariage.) 
This  modification  of  the  law  of  legitnuacy,  ihougb  fre- 
quently recommended  by  the  clergy*  was  never  adopted  in 
England  by  the  laity.  It  is  however  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  France,  and  of  most  other  Calbolie  countries, 

MARRIAGE,  ROMAN.  The  right  conception  of  the 
Roman  institution  of  marriage  anil  of  its  legal  conse- 
quences is  eisscntiid  to  enable  us  to  approximate  to  a  ng|it 
liuders landing  of  the  old  Koman  polily. 

Children  were  in  the  power  of  ibcir  father  [Emancipatio] 
only  when  they  were  the  offspring  of  a  legal  marriage 
(juslBB  nuptiae,  or  jnstum  matrimonium)*  llie  cases  of 
legitimation  and  adoption  need  not  be  considereil  here.  To 
constitute  sucb  a  legal  marriage  there  must  be  between  the 
parlies  connubiumt  the  nature  of  which  eomhtion  is  best 
explained  by  an  example:— Between  a  Roman  citizen  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen  there  was  t:o/i/iu^iM/^*and 
as  a  consequence  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
Roman  citizens^  and  in  the  power  of  their  father.  Between 
a  Roman  citizen  and  a  female  slave  (auciila)  there  was  no 
cortnubhitn,  and  consequently  the  children  which  sprung 
from  such  a  union  were  not  Roman  cUizens.  Whenever 
there  was  no  connubium,  the  children  followed  the  couduion 
of  the  TOO  I  her:  when  there  was  connttbit/mt  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  father.  Various  de^^rees  of  coubangui- 
Tjity,  as  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  prevented  connu- 
bium  between  parties  in  such  a  reklion*  After  the 
emperor  Claudius  had  married  Agrippma^  his  brothers 
daughter^  such  relationship  was  no  longer  an  impediment 
to  a  legal  mariitigc  ■  but  the  licence  was  carried  no  further 
than  the  terms  of  the  decretum  of  the  senate  warranted, 
and  the  raaniage  of  an  uncle  with  his  sister's  daughter  re- 
mained, as  before,  an  illegal  union*  (Tacit.,  Amialt  >iii'  7  j 
Gains,  i.  s,  62.)  Further,  to  coni»titute  a  legal  marriage, 
the  two  parties  must  be  of  sutlicienl  bodily  maturity;  both 
parties  also  must  consenti  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  a 
legal  consent  (sui  juris);  or  if  not,  their  parents  must 
cunsenL 

The  ceremonial  parts  of  the  marriage  were  of  three  kmds» 
by  any  one  of  which  the  wife  was  said  to  come  into  the 
hand  of  the  husband  (in  manum),  and  to  occupy  the  legal 
relation  of  a  daughter*  A  woman  who  lived  for  one  year 
with  a  man  without  interruption  became  his  wife  by  virtue 
of  this  cohabitation  (ususj.  As  in  the  *!ase  of  all  moveables, 
l»y  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  year's  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  tranbferred  the  owner»bip  of  it,  so  by  one  year's 
uninterrupted  cohabitation  the  husband  acquired  that  in- 
terest in  the  wife  which  was  the  result  of  comjilele  mar- 
riage. The  Twelve  Tables  provided  that  if  the  wife  wished 
to  avoid  the  legal  effect  of  this  cohabitation,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  absent  herself  from  her  husband  for  three 
nights  tiurinj^  I  he  year,  whieh  would  bo  a  sufiicient  legal 
interruption  to  the  usus.  In  the  time  of  Gains  this  part  of 
the  old  law  bad  been  partly  abolished  by  enactments,  and 
hud  partly  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Confarrealio,  m  called  from  the  t^e  of  a  loaf  uf 
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bread  on  tho  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Gaius.  It  appears  that  certain  othces»  such  as  that  of 
Flamen  Dialiis,  could  be  held  only  by  those  who  were  born  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  the  ceremony  of  Confar- 
reatio.     (Gains,  i.  112;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.  16 J 

The  Coemptio  was,  in  form,  a  sale  (n>ancipatio)  before 
tlve  witnesses.  [Mancipium.]  The  Coemptio  might  bo 
made  either  between  a  woman  an4  her  intended  husband, 
in  which  case  she  became,  in  contemplation  of  law,  his 
daughter,  or  between  a  woman  and  a  stranger  (liduciiD 
causa),  which  was  a  necessary  legal  process  in  case  a 
woman  wished  to  change  one  guardian  for  anolher,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  making  a  wdl.  For  until  the  se- 
nascultum  passed  in  the  lime  of  Hadrian  no  woman  could 
make  a  testamentary  disposition  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  privileged  persons),  unless  she  had  contracted  the 
Coemptio,  that  is,  had  been  sold,  and  then  resold  and  ma- 
numitted. The  Coemptio,  being  effected  by  mancipatio, 
worked  a  lef;al  change  of  status  {Dig.^  iv„  tit,  5,  s,  I ),  or 
diminutio  capitis;  and  it  was  the  least  of  the  three  kinds 
of  diminutio  capitis^  or  that  by  which  a  person  underwent 
no  change  in  his  civil  capacity,  except  the  being  transferred 
into  another  family*  (Paulus,  i>r>.,iv.,  tit.  i,  s.  11.)  This 
explanation  will  render  intelligible  the  passage  of  Cicero 
on  the  testamentary  power  of  women  ( Tupic,  4),  taken  in 
connection  with  Gaius  (i.,  s.  1 15,  &;c.).  The  essays  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Savigny  in  the  *Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichlhcho 
Rechlswissenschaft,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  SOD,  &c,,  may  also  be  read 
with  advaniitge. 

A  gift  from  husband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  husband, 
was  void  (with  some  few  exceptions).  The  transaction  was 
the  same  as  if  nolhing  had  been  done.  The  Donatio  moftis 
causa,  or  divortii  caussa,  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  ia 
consideration  of  divorce,  was  a  valid  gift. 

There  could  be  no  doi  (marriage  portion),  unless  there 
was  justum  matrimonium.  The  term  dos  comprehended 
both  what  the  wife  brought  to  the  husband  on  her  own 
account,  and  what  was  given  or  contracted  to  be  given  by* 
any  olber  person,  in  consideration  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  marriage.  iDig^,  xxiii*,  tit.  3,  s,  76,)  When  the  dag 
cam©  from  the  wife^s  father,  it  was  atWed  pTqfecticia,  but 
when  from  any  other  person,  adi^tnlicia.  It  was  a  general 
rule  that  the  c/ojr  adventicia  remained  wilh  the  hubband, 
unless  there  was  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  dot  receptida.  What  came  into  the  hua- 
band's  possession,  not  as  ciof,  was  included  in  the  term 
Parapherua  {wa^df^tpvaU  or  Paraphernalia,  and  did  not 
become  the  property  of  the  hu&band.  All  kinds  of  pro- 
perty could  be  the  subject  of  dos.  If  they  were  things  that 
could  be  estimated  by  number,  weight,  and  measure  (res 
fungibiles),  I  he  husband  took  them,  subject  to  the  liability, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  of  restoring  things 
to  the  same  number,  weiglil,  and  measure.  Things  given 
as  dos  might  he  valued  or  not  valued:  in  case  they  were 
valued,  the  complete  ownership  of  them  passed  to  the  hus- 
band, inasniur-b  as  the  valuation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sale, 
and  the  husband  could  dispose  of  the  things  as  he  pleased, 
subject  only  to  the  liabiliiy  uf  restoring  their  value,  in  case 
of  a  ihssoluiion  of  the  marriage.  If  the  things  were  not 
valued,  and  any  loss  ensued,  without  the  fault  or  culpable 
neglect  of  the  liusband,  the  loss  fell  on  the  wife.  In  the 
case  of  things  whieb  were  not  fungibdes  or  not  valued,  tho 
ownership  during  the  marriage  might  be  considered  as  in 
the  husband,  and  as  reluming  to  the  wife  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage.  In  such  a  case  the  husband  eould 
manage  the  wife's  property  as  his  own;  be  enjoyed  the 
profits  of  it  during  the  marriage,  aud  could  eell  it.  With 
some  exceptions  however  be  could  not  sell  or  diispose  of  the 
wife's  immoveable  property  which  was  included  in  the  dog 
(dot ale  praedium).  (Gaius,  ii.,  s.  63 ;  Instit.^  ii.,  tit.  B.)  The 
portion  became  ihe  husbaiurs  on  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  had  the  protits  of  it  during  the  ma^ria^c. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  the  portion,  or  a  part  of  it,  according  to 
circu instances,  was  restored.  Incase  the  wife  died  during  the 
subsistence  of  a  marrnige,  part  returned  to  her  father,  and 
part  remained  to  (he  children  of  tho  marriage,  if  any;  but 
It  might,  by  the  tertns  of  the  marriai^e  contract,  become 
the  husband's,  even  if  there  were  no  children  of  the  mar- 
riage. As  to  the  poi'tion  of  the  wife,  whatever  might  have 
been  originally  the  rights  of  the  husband  over  U  by  virtue 
of  the  maniage,  it  wan  in  later  times  the  subject  of  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  marriage  settletneut.    The  ques^  | 
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Jons  of  law  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  th^  dot  were 
numerous  an^  sometimes  diflScult. 

In  enumerating  tbe  modes  by  which  n  man  may  acquire 
property  per  timversi tate m,  Giiiu&  mentions  marriage,  by 
which  a  woman  comea  in  marmm  vin\  and  he  obaenes  that 
all  things  pass  to  the  husband.  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
fioge  b  perhaps  not  quite  cerlain ;  but  it  is  partly  explained 
'by  what  baa  been  already  said. 

(Dig.  23.  tit.  3,  *De  Jure  Dotium  ;*  tit,  5, '  De  Fundo  dotah  ;* 
Ipian,  Pi^ag^  Ti.,  *  DeDotibus ;'  Thibaut,  System  des  Pan- 
fkten-li€chi9.) 

MARROW,,  or  MEDULLA,  is  tbe  fat  contamed  in  the 
osseous  lubes  and  cells  of  the  bones.  [Bone.]  It  consists 
of  an  oily  fluid,  contained  in  minute  vesicles,  which  are 
Lsually  collected  into  bunches  aivd  enclosed  in  spaces  sur- 
■ou ruled  by  bony  woIIf.  It  ia  most  abundant  in  tlie  cavities 
^f  the  long  bones,  iind  in  the  spongy  tiisue  of  their  articular 
extremities,  and  of  the  short  rotinded  bones. 

Spinal  marrow  and  medulla  spinalis  are  names  some* 
times  applied  to  tbe  spinal  chord,     [Nerves.] 

MARRU'BIUM  VULGA'RE  (White  Horehound),  a 
1>i^nnial  or  perennial  lierbaceous  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, tbe  officinal  part  of  which  is  the  leaves;  these  are  to 
be  collected   without   tbe   stalks.     They  are  of  a  whitish- 
crey  woolly  appearance,  possessed  of  a  faint  odour,  which 
r  becomes  less  by  drying,  and  a  bitter  sharp  taste.      Ten 
T pounds  of  leaves  peld  four  pounds  of  extract.    Their  chief 
? constituents  are  a  bitter  extractive,  with  a  volatile  oih  and 
probably  some  astringent  matter. 

White  horehound,  when  young,  is  opt  to  be  confounded 

with  many  other   labiate  plants,  particularly  the   Ballota 

[  nigra,  or  black  borohound,  which  possesses  a  disagreeable 

'odSur*      The  medicinal  properties  of  horebound  are  very 

insignificant^  being  demulct^nt,  slightly  tonic,  and  astringent* 

Ai*  a  popular  remedy,  it  enjoys  great  favour  in  many  pul- 

inon&ry  complaints ;  but  the  preparations  vended  under  the 

\  name  of  horebound  often  contain  more  elhcient  ingredients, 

'  to  which  they  owe  their  success. 

ftL\HS,  the  planet  which  conies  next  to  the  earth,  in 

onler  of  distance  from  the  sun,  is  a  brilliant  star  of  a  slightly 

'  red  tint.    On  examination  in  a  telescope,  this  colour  is  found 

to  belong  to  parts  of  tbe  surface  of  the  planet  which  have 

been  conjectured  to  bo  land ;  the  rest,  which  appears  some- 

'  what  green,  being  supposed  to  be  sea.   Certain  white  spots, 

,  which  appear  at  each  pole  after  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere, 

and  disappear  during  its  summer,  have  been  conjectured 

^  to  be  snow.    The  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  varies  from 

3"*6  to  18'''28,  being  G"29  when  the  planet  is  at  its  mean 

'  distinoe  from  the  earth.     The  real  diamet^^r  is  *517  of  that 

[  of  the  earth,  or  about  4  i  00  miles.     Its  bulk  is  •  1 386  of  that 

'  of  the  earth,  and  its  mojis  is  -00000031^27  of  that  of  the  sun, 

or  about  the  2546000th  parL 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24^  sg*"  21  ••3.  and  the 
axis  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  30"  18'  I0"'8.  Its  hgbt  and 
heal  are  43  per  cent  of  those  of  the  earth. 

Eieinents  qf  the  Orbii  of  Mars. 
'      Epoch  1799,  December  31,  12^  mean  astronomical  time 
at  Seeberg. 

Semiaxis  major  1-5236923,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed as  the  unit. 

Excenlricity  *093307O ;  its  secular  increaso  (or  increase  in 
100  years)  -OOOoyoiZG. 

IncUnaliun  of  the  orbit  to  tbe  ecliptic  1^5i'6"*2;  its 
seeular  aUeraliun  ijiscnsible. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1 .)  of 
the  ascending  node  47*  59'  3S"'4 ;  its  secular  increase  (com* 
bined  with  ihe  precession)  2500";  (2.)  of  the  pcribehon 
332*^  2i'  51";  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
cession) 6582";  (3 J  of  the  planet  (mean)  232**  33'  13"-2, 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  meansolar  day,  3l'26""655; 
in  3651  days  689100"*739;  sidereal  revolution  666'a'796458 
rnenn  solar  days. 

MARS,  or  MAYORS  (called  Mamers  in  tbe  Oscan 
language),  ibo  god  of  war  amonj^  ihe  Romans,  generally 
oonsidered  as  corresponding^  to  the  Greek  Ares*  He  was 
also  called  Marspater  or  Marspiter  (GclL,  v.  12),  and  was 
worshipped  in  peace  under  tbe  name  of  Quirinus,  and  in 
war  under  that  of  Gradivus,  There  was  a  temple  in  Rome 
aacred  to  Quirinus,  and  another  outside  the  city,  in  which  he 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gradivus»  on  tbe  Appian 
Woy,  near  tbe  gate  Capena  ( Servius  on  Mneid^  i.  296), 
According  to  tx«ailion,  Romulus  wa-^  the  son  of  Mars,  by 
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Rea  Silvia;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  hia  oemg  tbetnli- 
lar  god  of  the  Romans  that  the  husbandmen  were  acee^ 
tomed,  according  to  Cato  {De  He  Jiust*,  c.  141),  to  preMot 
their  prayers  to  this  deity,  whea  they  purified  their  fleldily 
performing  the  sacrifice  called  suovcttmriiia,  wkii^h  cany 
bis  ted  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull  lie  is  also  called  bf 
Cato,  Mars  Silvanus  (c.  83).  According  to  a  priociple  to 
Roman  mythology,  by  winch  a  male  and  a  female  deay  are 
always  supposed  to  preside  over  tbe  same  object  of  fear 
or  desire,  the  Romans  had  a  goddess  of  war  CAUed 
Bkllona. 

A  round  shield  (ancile),  which  was  mip|>oaed  Id  ban 
been  the  shield  of  Mnrs,  is  said  to  bare  fallen  froni  beaten 
during  the  reign  of  Noma,  and  was  entrusted  to  tbceare  of 
tbe  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars.  Eleven  other  shields  win 
made  like  it,  in  order  that  it  tnight  not  be  stolen. 

The  first  month  (Martins)  of  the  old  Roman  yetr,  wbacli 
consisted  of  len  months  only,  derived  its  name  kim  tliii 
god. 

Mars  is  generally  represented  with  a  beord,  but  in  other 
respects  like  the  Greek  Ares,  and  is  frequeotly  plaoed  in 
the  same  group  w  ith  Hea  Silvia.  (Muller,  AreketUi^e  der 
Kuttst,  p.  492.)     For  the  Greek  god  of  war,  see  Aumi. 

MAilSA'LA,  a  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  8icdy« 
built  near  Ihe  site  of  the  antient  Lil}bcBum,  tbe  port  of 
which  is  filled  up.  There  is  however  good  anclion^,  shvl 
tered  by  a  small  island  which  lies  off  tbe  ooaat,  and  which 
is  mentiODod  in  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Lilybosum  by  t,' 
Romans. 

The  present  town  of  Marsala,  which  was  built  by  t! 
Saracens,  contain:*  about  1 0,uOO  inhabitants,  and  belongs 
the  intendenza  or  province  of  Trapani.  [Trapaki.]  Th« 
country  around  produces  very  ^ood  white  wine,  which 
is  prepared  for  exportation  by  an  English  mercantile  houM 
established  there,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  MarsaU. 
It  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Malta,  and  also  to 
EnElanf],  There  are  very  few  remains  of  aniiquii),  ei* 
cepl  fcome  traces  of  former  aqueducts  and  tombs  scatten-d 
about  the  country. 

MARSAN,  a  subdivision  of  GaKogne.  in  France,  m^ 
included  in  the  department  (^f  Lundes,  Mont  de  Mania 
was  its  capital.  [France;  Guiennb  bt  Gjacogsii; 
Law  DBS.] 

MARSDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  dislingiii^hed  OrwHal 
scholar,  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  ir»th  uf  Ko%«iiber, 
1 754.  He  was  of  a  Derbyshire  family  which  had  »elMiB 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anoe.  Joba 
Marsden,  his  father,  was  the  f»on  of  one  af  the  ongmal 
settlei^s,  and  was  established  in  Dublin  as  a  Tuerehint  on  & 
lar^e  scale.  The  subject  of  ibis  article  was  his  tenth  child. 
Arter  going  ihroui^h  the  usual  course  of  clas&ical  educsJA'Ci 
in  the  schools  of  Dublin,  he  was  about  to  be  eutrrrd  at 
Trinity  College  with  a  view  to  thechureh,  whenhiadeKtinir* 
led  him  to  take  a  very  different  course.  His  eldest  hwfihtt 
had  before  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  as  a  civil  servfSt  i4  tbe 
East  India  Company  ;  and  sending  homo  a  very  Uttma^hk 
account  of  his  prospects,  the  father  was  induced  to  app^y 
for  another  appointment  in  the  same  quarter  fbr^ih&ini, 
which  proved  successful.  He  was  accordingly  removed 
from  school,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771,  vbro 
he  was  but  16  years  of  uge,  he  embarked  for  ludi^  sod 
arrived  at  Bencoolen  in  May  of  the  same  year*  Bew 
his  assiduity,  intelligence,  and  integrity  quickly 
to  him  such  distinction  as  a  small  establi&h 
comtnunity  aftbrded.  He  became  first  sub 
and  soon  nfler  principal  secretary  to  the  guvernm< 
duties  of  these  stations  were  not  very  laborious,  and 
ample  leisure  for  study  and  inquiry,  Mr.  Mafsd*«»  ma»u 
tbe  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  th  ' 
the  same  time  laid  in  that  stock  of  local  k  i 
being  embodied  aftenvurds  in  his  publiealtyn«i  wm  iim 
foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  writer. 

Mr,  Marsrlcn's  whole  stay  in  Sumatra  did  not  ciecrd 
eight  years,  but  how  well  mvl  diligently  he  employed  iIlh 
brief  period  can  only  be  sufbciently  appreciated 
who,  like  tlie  writer  of  this  article,  have  been  eng] 
same  pursuits.  But  he  felt  that  his  powers 
in  the  narrow  field  in  which  they  were  exercised, 
determined  upon  an  experiment,  usual  in  sueh  a  caseailuit 
that  of  returning  to  England  to  push  his  fortune.  He  fdt 
that,  at  all  events,  literary  leisure,  indepeiidenoet*  tod  I 
congenial  climate  would  be  assured  to  him  by  tliltstef^ 
Having  thii  object  in  view»  ^he  quitted  Sumaliu  ^ 
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iuramer  of  3  779,  and  in  Uie  last  tlaya  of  Ihe  same  year 

arrived  in  England,  with  good  health,  but  with  a  very 
trifliog  income  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  firbt 
attempt  was  to  procure  a  small  jjost  under  the  government; 
but,  failing!  in  this,  he  resolved  on  a  literary  retirement, 
and  on  supplying  the  want  of  weallh  by  a  prudent  ecoriomy; 
and  if  he  afterwards  abandoned  tins  course,  his  departure 
from  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  his  own  seeking, 
iShorily  after  his  return  to  Enelaud  lie  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  at  his  philoso- 
phical breakfasts  met  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  the  day,  Soian<ler»  Mas- 
kelyne,  Dalrymple,  Rennell,  and  Herschel.  He  soon  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  eventually  of  almost 
every  learned  or  scientfAc  society  of  eminence  in  the  king- 
dom. His  literary  reputation  was  insured  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1 782,  of  the  well-known  *  History  of  Sumatra.*  This 
"work,  which  hns  come  to  a  third  edition,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German,  has  maintained  its 
reputation  with  the  public  for  the  long  period  of  56  years. 
It  has  the  peculiar  impress  of  Mr.  Marsden*s  mind,  strong 
senile,  truthfulness,  and  caution.  In  so  far  as  our  language 
at  least  is  concerned,  it  may  he  cotisiflered  as  the  first  book 
of  Oriental  travels  which,  with  a  thorough  and  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  local  detail:?,  combines  philosophy, 
science,  and  a  liberal  acfiuaintance  with  letterij.  For  14 
years  after  his  return  to  Englaml  Mr.  Marstlcn*s  time  was 
devoted  wholly  to  literature  and  science  ;  and  in  thi»  man- 
ner it  was  his  fixed  intent i^iU  to  have  pasied  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  ]7HI  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  going  to 
India  with  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  the  lucrative 
ollice  of  secretary;  and,  in  1767,  the  certain ly,  under  the 
auRpices  of  tlie  lea/ling  parties  at  the  India  Ilonse.  of  be* 
coming  an  East  Indiii  Director.  In  1795  however,  invited 
by  Earl  Sjiencer,  on  the  reeommcndatiim  of  his  in  I  i  mate 
friend,the  celebrated  geographer,  Major  Rennell,he  accepted 
the  situation  of  second  secretary  ;  and  in  due  course  of  time 
the  secretary  of  the  little  Bcncoolen  government,  and  tho 
author  of  the  *  History  of  Sumatra*  became  chief  secretary 
to  the  British  board  of  Admiralty,  with  the  war  salary  of 
400O/.  per  annum.  In  this  matter  however  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Marsder*  rather  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends 
than  consulted  his  own  inclination*  No  man  at  the  same 
lime  could  be  better  fitted,  by  diligence,  official  training, 
integi'ily,  and  general  intelligence,  to  discharge  the  various 
functions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  did 
so  discharge  them  for  a  period  of  12  years,  greatly  to  his 
own  honour  and  the  pubhc  advantage.  This  period  too 
corapreliended  the  most  eventful  and  t^lariousin  Ine  history 
of  the  British  navy,  for  it  embraced  the  victories  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Camperdown,  the  Nde,  and  Trafalgar.  In 
1807  Mr.Marsden,  whose  health  began  to  suffer  severely 
by  the  laborious  discharge  of  tlie  very  onerous  duties  of  his 
oltico,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  secretary  ship  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  retired  on  a  pension  of  150t^/,  per  annum. 
The  first  solid  fruits  of  Mr.  Marsden's  leisure  were  the  publi- 
cation, in  1&12,  of  liis  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 
language,  the  most  difiicult,  elaborate,  and,  we  may  perhaps 
add,  the  most  likely  to  endure  of  his  literary  labourst,  A 
portion  of  the  materi^ils  he  had  of  course  brought  with  him 
from  Sumatrap  and  we  find  him  engagetl  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  as  far  back  as  1  ySG.  Tlie  eventual 
publication  of  these  works  however  did  not  take  place  until 
33  yeai-s  after  he  had  quitted  Sumatra,  and,  eonsequently, 
after  he  liad  cetised  to  receive  any  assistanco  fram  native 
instructors.  When  we  consider  therefore  ihe  accuracy  and 
erudition  by  which  I  hey  are  so  eminently  characterized, 
we  must  look  upon  them  as  affording  the  highest  proofs  of 
happy  industry  and  acnteness. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty  six  years,  they  still  continue, 
as  they  are  likely  long  to  continue,  the  only  hiandard  works 
on  Malayan  philology.  Translations  of  them  have  been 
made,  umlcr  the  auspices  of  the  Nelherland  government, 
both  into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages.  In  1817  he 
publishefi  his  *  Translation  of  the  celebrated  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo.*  The  iranslation  has  been  made  with  Mr. 
Marsden's  accustomed  arcuracy,  and  is  accompanie<l  by  a 
cominentary  for  more  valuable  than  the  translation  itself. 
In  1823  he  published  the  first  part,  and  in  182j  the  second, 
of  his  *Numismata  Orientalia,  or  Description  of  Eastern 
Coins,*  a  valuable  collection  of  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  purchase.  This  is  a  work  of  great  care  and  leam- 
ini^,  in  whichi  as  well  as  tn  some  respects  in  the  compilation 
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of  the  Metlayan  Dictionary*  be  had  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance of  his  learned  relative  Sir  Charles  Wilk ins.  In  18.12, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Mr.  Marsden  published  his  last 
work,  comprising  three  Essays,  the  longest,  most  elaborate, 
and  important  of  which  is  on  the  Polynesian  or  East  Insular 
Languages,  a  subject  which  had  long  engaged  his  attention 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  was  indeed  the 
first  that  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Sanscrit  words  in  all  the  cultivated  Polynesian  languages, 
and  also  the  singular  connexion  which  exists  among  these 
languages  themselves,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Eastur 
Island.  In  1S31  Mr.  Marsden  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
pension  to  the  public,  an  act  of  liberality  and  generosity 
which,  at  tlie  time,  had  no  example*  and  has  had  very  few 
since.  It  met,  as  it  WLdl  deserved,  the  warmest  applause  of 
the  Houie  of  Commons.  In  18'K,  feeling,  as  he  himself 
says,  tlie  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  dL'ternvined  in  his 
1  lie-time  to  bestow  tiis  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
and  his  extensive  library  of  books  and  Oriental  manu-  M 
scripts  in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  them  most  aer-  I 
viceable  to  the  public.  The  coins  and  medals  he  gave  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  his  library  to  the  newly  founded 
King's  College.  In  1833  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attack, 
and  in  1S34  and  1335  a  second  and  third.  1  he^e  greatly 
enfeebled  his  body,  lea\  ing  him  however  in  the  entire  pos- 
lession  of  his  memory.  The  final  and  fatal  attack  did  not 
take  place  until  the  6th  of  October,  1S3G,  when,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  passing  a  tranquil  night,  he 
gently  expired,  hardly  uttering  a  groan,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  well-spent  life.  Agreeably 
to  his  own  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensiil  Green.  In  180  7,  shortly  after  quilting  the  Admi- 
ralty, Mr.  Marsden  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old 
and  intimate  friend  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wilkins^  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  disparity  in  the  ages  of  tlic  parties, 
the  connexion,  wiiich  lasted  near  thirty  years,  w  as  one  of 
much  satisfaction  and  happiness,  the  result,  on  both  sides, 
of  exemplary  prudence,  gocHl  sense,  and  high  principle. 
His  widovv  is  the  juflicious  and  accomplished  editor  of  llie 
'Autobiographical  Memoir*  from  which  we  have  extracted 
this  brief  account,  and  which  has  been  printed  for  private  ■ 
circulation  only,  and  not  published.  1 

MARSEILLE,  a  seaport  and  city  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rhone. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  408  to  410  miles  in       M 
a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  or  497  miles  by  the        f 
road  through  Auxerre,  Chalons-aur-Saone,  Lyon,  Valence, 
Avignon,  and  Aix,  in  43*  1 8'  N.  lat.  and  j""  2  J'  E,  long. 

Marseille   was   founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phocffia 
(<^wrm'a),  a  Greek  town  which  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian 
confederation.     [Ionia]    The  Phocsoans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  \^hlch 
Massilia,as  the  Latins  generally  wrote  it,  or  Massalia  (Mrt^r- 
ffaXia}  according  to  ihe  usual  Greek  orthography,  was  per- 
haps the  earliest,  as  it  certainly  was  the  must  import  an  t» 
Two  colonies  of  Phocoeans  successively  established  them-       M 
selves  in  the  place,  the  first  about  B.C.  60f»,  while  Fhocroa        f 
was  yet  flourisliing.    The  leader  of  this  original  colony, 
called  by  Aristotle  f'H  Ma<r<Ta\wiTwv   HjXtrfia,  quoted    in 
AthenEDiis  duTroffo^tcrrai,  lib.  xO  Euxcnus  {EhUvcOt  hav-        M 
ing  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Petta  (llirrn),  daughter  of       I 
Nanos  (N«vofi),  king  of  ihe  Scgobrigians,  a  tribe  probably        " 
of  Ligurians  (Justin*,  Ilisi^r  c.  xliii.),  received  hur  in  mar- 
riage, and  also  permission  to  found  a  city.     The  circum- 
slanceo  are  related,  with  some  variation,  by  Juslin. 

The  new  colony  was  early  involved  in  hoslililies  witti  the 
native  tribes,  Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  the  Massi- 
lians  obtained  several  victoric*,  and  established  new  settle- 
ments along  the  coasts,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  subjec- 
tion. The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired  from  the  new 
settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life:  i hey  learned  to 
prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive*  The 
Massilians  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  scafight  of  early  but 
uncertain  date.     (Tliucyd.,  lib.  i-,  c.  13.) 

The  second  coloniEatiun  of  Mossilia  took  place  about  h.c. 
5  14,  on  occasion  of  the  Phocseaus  quitting  their  native  city 
to  avoid  the  subjection  with  which  they  were  threaten^  by 
the  Persians.  Herodotus  docs  not  notice  the  fact  of  any  of 
these  Phocajans  settling  at  Marseille :  he  says  that  they 
sailed  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  which  was  a  Phocsean  colony, 
and  eommenoed  piracy.    The  Tynheni  and  Carthaginian* 
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uniting  against  tliem,  a  j^reat  sea-Hglit  took  place,  in 
which  t]ie  pirates  obtained  a  dear-l>ought  victory.  After 
tliis  buttle  Uiey  left  Corsica  for  Rhegium.     (Herod.,  L  165- 

Tho  Maasilian  constitulioji  was  aristocratic;  their  kws 
and  iheir  religious  rites  were  siraibr  to  those  of  the  lonians 
of  Asiia,  The  woisbip  of  tho  Ephcsian  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
was  chcrishtd  with  peculiar  reverence,  bolh  in  Massilia 
iUelf  and  in  irs  colonies.  The  governing  bixly  was  a  senate 
(ffvvUpior}  of  600  persons,  caUed  Tirauchi  (uiwvxot),  who 
were  appointed  for  life.  This  senate  had  fifieeu  presidents 
(jrpoiiTTwr<c),  who  furraed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  government  was  managed.  Of  this 
committee  three  person-i  posses?»ed  the  chief  power.  The 
Tiranchi  were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  children, 
and  in  whose  fanulies  the  right  of  citizenship  had  been 
possessed  by  three  generations,  (Slrabo,  hb.  iv.) 

The  Massilianii.  like  the  Phoca?ans,  were  a  naval  people; 
they  had  several  colonies  or  posts  on  the  coasla  both  of 
Gaid,  Spain,  and  Italy;  as  Emporium  CEfiTrt^tHov}^  now 
Ampurias,  in  Spain  ;  Rhoe  Agatha  (Pc3i/  'A-yaGiJ),  now 
A'((de;  Taurueis  (Taypotig),  or  Tauroentium  i'VavpoipTiop), 
now  Tarenle*  near  La  Ciotat ;  Anlipolis  (AvriroXir),  now 
Autibes;  Olbia  (OACia),  perhaps  the  port  and  castle  of 
Leoubo,  between  Hieres  and  St.  Tropes;  and  Nicffia 
(Nkom),  now  Nice.  They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually 
con%'crtcd  into  subjection.  In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  ami 
Cffisar  ihey  embraced  the  party  of  the  former;  and  receiving 
L.  Domitins,  one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans,  within  their 
walls,  and  appointing  liim  governor  of  the  city,  they  closed 
their  gates  against  Ccesar,  under  pretence  of  preserving 
neiitraluy  (n,c.  49).  Ceosar.  hastening  into  Spain  against 
Afranius  ;uid  Petreius,  after  building  and  ef|uiiiping  a  ajjua- 
dron  with  maivclloiis  celerity,  left  his  lieutenant  C»  Tre- 
bonius  with  three  legions  tq  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
appointed  D.  Brutus  to  command  his  fleet.  In  tho  first 
naval  encounter  the  towntiuien  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  vessels.  But  the  place  wajiwcU  stored  with  warlike 
machines;  and  the  townsmen  being  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  L.  Nasidienus,  who  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  Iheir 
aid,  wiUi  a  squadron  of  seventeen  sliips,  they  refitted  their 
(leet,  and  pm  to  sea  to  join  hira  ;  but  the  confederate  Meet 
being  defeale^l  by  D.  Biutus,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  tho 
iT.achines  which  Treboni us  had  prepared  for  the  attack  of 
the  city  having  faded»  I  hey  wore  md viced  to  apply  for  an 
armistit^e:  this,  when  obtained,  they  violated  by  an  attack 
in  which  they  seriously  damaged  tho  works  of  Trcbonius  ; 
but  these  being  repaired,  they  again  implored  an  armistice; 
and  on  Cassar^s  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Poiupeians 
in  Spain,  they  surrendered  to  him,  Caetardid  not  reduce 
them  into  entire  subjection,  but  left  two  legions  in  garrison 
while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (Cois.,  Dtf  BeiL  Civ.^ 
lib,  i,  34-36,  56,  S7;  ii.  1-16,  22.) 

The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unal- 
tered, but  its  political  independence  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. The  attention  of  the  Massilians  was  now  more 
directed  to  literature  and  philosophy,  of  which  indeed  they 
were  already  diligent  cultivators.  They  hud  spread  through 
the  south  of  Gaul  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  chti* 
racter.  which  Cdbsot  found  in  use  among  the  Hclvetii  xDe 
BetL  GalL^  lib.  i.,  c,  29) ;  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habile  of  the  citizens  added  to  the 
advantages  of  the  place  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither,  Cicero 
has  re^^orded  in  the  strongest  l^mguage  the  praises  of  the 
Mas&ihans  {Orat.  pro  L-  Fiacco,  c,  26).  Livy  has  put  a 
liigh  encomium  upon  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodimn 
ambassador  ihb.x\xvii,  54);  and  Tacitus  t/f^nc<j/<F  Ft  la, 
c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain,     [Aghicol.v.] 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  pre- 
sents no  event  of  interest.  In  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  abdication  of  Diocleiian  and  Maximian,  tho  latter  Ca*d. 
310)  attempted  to  resume  the  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  emperor  Conslantine.  his  son-in-law;  but 
being  battled  in  hi^  attempt,  tied  to  Massdia,  which  he  vainly 
attempt ei!  to  defend.  The  city  sunendered,  or  was  taken 
by  Cunstanttne,  and  Maxim ian  became  his  own  execu- 
tioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the  attempt 
of  the  Visigothic  king  Ataulphui),  to  take  possession 
(Photii*  BibiiQik*) )  but  it  afterwards  became  th«?  prey  of 


Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  taken  iboi 
the  Franks  by  Thoodoric  tho  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy, 

Toward  the  middle  of  tho  sixth  century  Marsedle  (ta 
which  we  may  now  give  its  modem  narne),  w:»-  r-.i.,i  ,*\\\^ 
the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the  Osimgolh  t  ^v 

in  order  to  secure  their  alliance  against  the  ja- 

peror  Justinian,  who  had  sent  Bcln^orius  to  r  Jy, 

While  under  the  Fmnkish  sceptre  the  town  ^  .  >m 

the  Lombards,  who  sacked  it  (4.D.  576),  and  fruui  the  bar- 
rens, who  seized  it,  but  were  quickly  drivoii  from  il  by  l^ 
Franks,  about  the  middle  of  tho  eighth  centur)'.  In  tUu 
division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  amonz  liw  descend- 
ants (a.d.  856),  Marseille  was  included  in  the  kingdi>iti  of 
Provence,  under  Charles,  younger  son  of  Ibe  emiteior 
Lothaire;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  '  '  '  j  oif 
Provence,  or Bonrgogne  C is-j uranc*  undci  :^% 

The  union  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  li-i^i^ujinu  j  f^ns- 
jurane  under  Rodolph  IL  {k.u.  930),  and  the  subsequent 
actiuisition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  the  emperor  *'  ■"  '  i 
le  Salic  (a..d,  103'2),  brought  MarscUle  into  the  coi, 
a  remote  dei>cndcncy  of  the  Gftrman  empire.  Duri:,^  .  .. 
changes,  from  tho  tenth  century  Mar»edlc  was  utviler  \ivt 
immediate  dominion  of  its  own  viscount*. 

The  Marseillois  appeal*  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  several  armaments 
sailed  from  Iheir  port.  The  commerce  of  tho  town  at  this 
time  was  great,  and  the  townsmen  were  in  lea^ije  Wf(h  some 
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of  the  great  trading  cities  of  Italy  for  \h 

or  of  defence.     In  the  beginning  of  the  : 

they  freed  themselves  from  feudal  subjecu. 

counts  and  to  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  or^ 

selves  into  a  municipal  republic,  under  a  chi  ■' - 

called  the  podestat;  but  in  a  few  years  they  wl 

many  of  thei'r  privileges  by  Charles  of  Anjou.    _...  -.,  I ,... 

vencc,  brother  of  LouiS  IX.    It  was  from  Mar&edle  ^1% 

Charles  set  sad  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  troubles  whicli 

agitated  Provence  during  the  reigns  of  his  succl 

turially  diminished  tiie  population  of  Marseille;  .n 

authority  of  the  emperor  in  Provence  had  cease  1 

even  in  name,  the  country  was  exposed  to  tho  inro. 

Brigands,  who  had  risen  up  during  the  wars  of  the  £(i^Usii 

in  France  and  the  desolation  of  that  kingdora. 

In  the  contest  for  the  sovereignly  of  Naples  and  Prov^ntc 
between  the  bouses  of  Anjou  and  those  of  Dura«2o,  and  svV 
sequcntjy  of  Aragon,  the  MLirscillois  faitUfulV 
the  house  of  Anjou,  and  rendered  signal  st 
cause;  but  in  the  year  1421  the  town  was  tak^^  *, 
of  Aragon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  sackeil  and  t< 
It  was,  ujwn  the  retreat  of  the  Aragonese  (a.ik  l4i:-;t 
ther  plundered  by  marauders  from  the  ^urroui  itr^, 

The  town  recovered  however  from  this  sev<  i  ,  aa4 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  RiJnc,  duke  of  Anjuu  ind 
Lorraine,  who  died  here,  a.d.  1480.  Upon  the  death  o( 
Charles,  count  of  Maine,  successor  of  R6nc,  Marscdle  cai&l 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  French  erowik*  l« 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained  subject. 

In  the  war  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  FraiL^oii  J. 
of  France,  the  Constable  Duke  of  Bourbon  [BoumiQtSL 
Chaulks  oe]  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Im|)eriaHsts  bcsicgri 
Marseille  (a-d.  1j'24),  but  was  bravely  ■  --i'  ^  ^  -  the 
townsmen.   In  the  year  1536  the  town  w  ,c«. 

fully  attacked  by  ihc  Imperialists  under  L 

son  and  tho  Duke  of  Alba,     In  the  religious  i 

sixteenth  century  a  plot  was  formed  Ia*d.  l; 

Marseille  into  the  power  of  the  League,  but  n 

Bequcntly  however  the  partisans  of  the  Jx- 

complete  ascendancy  in  the  city,  which  ^ 

intestine  commotions,  until  the  Duke  of  ^ 

Provence,  for  Henri  IV.,  was  admitted  {x.u,  j;»U6*  U 

partisans  of  that  monarch.    In  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.  i\^ 

municipal  privileges  of  the  city  were  duninisL'    '  ' 

were  built,  as  much  prubably  to  control  the  h 

defend  the  place.     In  ad.   1730,  4tt,U00  or  .ju.vjuu  .  r  *ut? 

inhabitants  were   swept   away  by   pestjlunco.      BcUuotsc, 

bishop  of  Marseille,  the  echcvins  or  •"> 

the  town,  and  tlu'eo  physicians  iji  M' 

ihemHclves  by  their  courageous  pert- 

at  this  trying  season.     In  tho  He. 

acted  a  conspicuous  ^mrt.    A  band  <  i  ^ 

to  Paris,  and  were  among  theleadeu  in 

Tuilericis,  in  Auj;ust,  1792.    Tho  townsmen 

in  vain,  to  support  by  an  insurrection  the  Girouduii  agauibl 

the  party  of  the  Mountain, 
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The  city  of  Karseille  k  built  oii  tlie  coast  of  llie  Mediter- 
ranean, whteh  h**re  runs  north  and  south.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  small  mlet  of  the  sea,  running  eastward  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  which  is  built  round  it.  Its  im- 
mediate site  ia  a  rich  valley  or  hollow  enclosed  on  the  land- 
side  by  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  that  of  Notre  hame  de 
la  Garde,  on  the  south,  surmounted  by  a  furt  From  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Vistc,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  over  which  the  road  from  Paris  leads,  three  railca  dis- 
tant, a  fine  view  is  obiaiiied  of  the  town  and  of  the  nuraer- 
oua  country*houses  (said  to  he  five  or  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber) which  occupy  the  surroumling  part  of  the  Talley.  Tho 
town  was  oneo  fortitled,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  its 
walls  and  bastions.  The  eutrance  from  Paris  is  by  a  flae 
broad  planted  road  or  wide  street,  which  extendi  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  direct  line,  by  a 
street  of  less  widlli,  quite  tnrougE  the  town.  To  the  east 
of  this  street  is  the  old  town,  occupying  a  triangular 
point  north  of  the  harbour.  The  other  parts  constitute  the 
new  town,  which  consists  of  broad  straight  streets,  provided 
"With  paved  foot-paths  and  bned  with  well-built  houses. 
The  port,  an  oval  of  more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
vessels,  is  surrounded  by  fine  quays  used  a:s  a  promenade 
by  the  townsmen  in  the  winter.  There  are  several  other 
pjoinenades,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  Tourette,  or  the 
tesplanade,  on  the  shore  in  the  old  town.  Tho  places  or 
squares  are  more  nutoerous  in  the  old  town  than  in  the 
new,  but  neither  so  large,  so  regular,  nor  so  ornamental. 
The  town-hall  built  by  tho  architect  Paget,  faces  the  har- 
bour; the  ground-floor  is  used  as  the  Exch&nge;  the  great 
council  chamber  has  some  fine  paintings.  There  are  a  new 
inarket-house  supported  by  thirty-two  columns  of  the  Tus- 
can order,  a  fish-market,  and  other  markets ;  a  lo^^aretto 
on  the  shore,  north  of  the  city,  one  of  llie  finest  and  tiest 
managed  in  the  world.  Ttiere  are  also  a  mint ;  two  theatres, 
the  chief  of  them  one  of  the  finest  in  France;  a  triumfihal 
arch,  a  column,  and  several  puUic  fountains.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  little  rivers  Huveaune  and  J  arret  by  an  aqueduct 
almost  entirely  subterranean ;  and  many  houses  have  wells, 
the  water  of  which  is  drinkable. 

The  population  of  Marseille  in  1789  was  76,222;  in  1801, 
111,130;  in  1811»  102,217;  in  1821,  100,483;  in  1831, 
121,272  for  the  town,  or  145,115  for  the  whole  commune; 
and  in  1836,  146,239  for  the  commune.  It  k  the  third  city 
in  France  for  population,  being  exceeded  only  by  Paris  and 
Lyon.  The  city  has  always  depended  for  its  prosperity  on 
commerce.  The  harbour  is  very  safe.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  it,  which  is  narrow,  not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than 
one  ship  at  a  time,  are  the  three  small  islands  of  If  (having 
a  cattle,  once  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  numerous  batteries), 
Hatonneau,  and  Pom^gue,  which  are  both  fortified.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  defended  by  two  forts;  that  of  St. 
Jt'mn  on  the  north,  and  that  of  St  Nicholas  on  the  sonth. 
Fort  St,  Nicholas,  which  was  converted  by  Louis  XIV. 
iiito  a  citadel,  has  been  in  great  part  demolished  by  the 
townsmen* 

The  port  is  not  deep,  and  is  liable  to  be  tilled  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  rain  from  the  neighbouring  bills: 
macliincs  are  continually  at  work  to  keep  it  clear.  Frigates 
cannot  enter  without  mfiiculty ;  ships  of  the  line  cannot 
enter  at  all,  bnt  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road  between 
the  islands  of  Ratonncau  and  Pom^gue,  where  also  vessels 
perform  quarantine.  This  anchorage  is  secure.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  enter  the  port  is  estimated  at  5000  or 
6000  in  the  year;  and  the  customs  and  other  dues  collected 
are  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000/.  annually.  The  French 
trade  with  the  Levant  is  entirely  carried  on  from  Ibis  port; 
and  there  is  active  communication  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Barbary.  The  imports  are  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  dye-woods, 
and  of  divers  articles  from  the  Levant.  The  exports  are  of 
wines,  brandy,  corn,  dried  fruits,  oil,  soap,  hosiery,  damask 
and  other  linens,  woollens,  silks,  leatlier,  hides,  and  colonial 
produce.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  aoap,  mo- 
tooco  and  other  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  hats,  caps,  starch, 
gtinpowder,  suutf,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  nitre  and  other 
chemicals,  glue,  wax- candles,  straw-hats<  and  cutlery.  The 
refining  of  sugar  and  salt,  calico-printing,  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  essences,  arid  liqueurs,  cork-cutling,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  ancliovies  and  other  salt  provisions,  dried  fruits, 
olives,  and  wine  fur  exportalion,  ai'fj  carried  on.  The  city  is 
from  its  c.tmmercial  rliaractcr  the  resort  of  foreigners  of  all 
Xiations;  and  the  variety  of  costume,  c^ntiriual  bustle,  and 


medley  of  langimges  ^bidi  this  occasions  are  among  the 
moit  striking  fe^itures  of  the  place.  The  character  of  the 
people  is  by  no  means  favourably  drawn  by  our  authorities. 

Marseille  has  communication'^  by  daily  public  conveyances 
with  Lyon,  Aix,  Avignon,  Ntraes,  Toulon,  Geneva,  and 
other  places;  and  by  steam-boats  at  brief  intervals  with 
Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Bastia.  Civita  Vecehia,  and  Naples; 
and  at  longer  intervals  with  Port  Vendre.  Barcelona,  and 
Valencia.  It  abounds  with  hotels  and  has  sotne  public 
baths  and  handsome  cafes.  The  mistral,  a  keen,  parcliing, 
and  often  tempestuous  wind,  blights  all  verdure,  and  its 
blasts  are  interchanged  with  the  scorching  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun;  swarms  of  gnats  infest  every  corner  ni^ht  and 
day,  and  the  scornion  is  often  found  in  the  houses  and  occa- 
sionally even  in  tne  beds, 

Marseille  hm  a  custom-house,  a  stamp-office, an  exchange, 
and  a  board  of  trade;  a  commercial  court,  a  subordinate 
justice  court,  and  a  tribunal  for  the  regulation  of  the  tlshenes 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  them,  the  membtrs 
of  which,  called  Prudhommes,  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
fishermen  from  among  themselves;  and  several  other  govern- 
ment or  other  public  offices.    There  is  also  an  arsetial* 

The  pariah  ami  other  Catholic  churches  and  cliapels 
are  twenty  in  number;  there  are  u  Protestant  church 
and  a  Jews*  synagogue;  with  several  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  There  arc,  an  academy  of  science*, 
belles-lettres,  and  art;  an  agricidtural  and  a  medit-al 
society  ;  a  high-school,  schools  of  ttiedicine,  drawing,  music, 
and  navigation;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school ;  a  public  library 
of  60,000  volumes,  a  picture  gallerv,  a  mnseum,  two  botanic 
gardens,  and  an  observatory*  Literature  is  not  much 
cultivated  at  present:  astronomy  and  navigation  are  tho 
studies  chiefly  pursued.  MarseUle  has  produced  several 
learned  and  eminent  men.  The  navigator  Pytheas  and 
the  \\oiii  Petrunius  Arbiter,  in  antient  limes,  and  the  ar- 
chitect Puget,  in  modern  limes,  are  the  chief. 

Few  antiquities  have  l>een  discovered  at  Marseille,  and 
there  are  no  remains  of  antient  buildings;  tome  statues, 
urns,  and  medals  have  been  dug  up. 

The  diocese  of  Marseille  comprehends  the  town  and  its 
arrondissement.  The  bi.shop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Aix.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  6lh 
military  division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Basses 
Alpcs,  Vaucluse,  and  Bouches  du  RhAne,  The  arrondisse- 
ment comprehends  an  area  of  252  square  miles,  and  com- 
prehends nine  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  sixteen  communes.  The  population  was 
178,866  in  1831,  and  180,127  in  1836. 


Coio  ofMaKciUe. 
Briliih  Mtu^tim.    Actual  sijw.    Sillier. 

MARSHAL,  a  terra  which,  in  its  origin,  meant  simply 
a  groom  or  manager  of  horses ;  but  ftom  the  importance  of 
such  an  employment  in  a  rude  warlike  nation,  the  office  of 
marshal  became  invested  witli  great  military  authority, 
which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  drew  to  iL'ielf  a 
considerable  civil  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  principal  oflicers 
of  state  is  the  king's  marshal,  which  office  is  now  held  here- 
ditarily by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  said  to  have  iheofiico 
of  marshal  of  England,  and  als<i  an  honour  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  earl  marshal.  This  office  was  executed  in  time 
of  war  in  the  king's  ho^t  or  army ;  in  time  of  peace,  in  the 
aula  register  king*s  great  court.  Upon  tho  division  of  the 
aula  regis  the  marshal  appointed  deputies  in  the  new 
courts.  In  the  King's  Bench,  ttie  murshaVs  deputy  was 
called  the  marshal  of  the  raarshalsea  of  the  king's  court, 
or  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  the  Exche(juer,  the 
deputy  was  marshal  of  the  Exchetjuer, or  clerk  of  the  raar- 
shalsea  of  the  E.xchequer.  The  duty  of  the  acting  mwrstml 
is  regularly  to  attend  the  court,  and  to  take  into  his  custody 
all  persons  committed  to  his  custody  by  the  court. 

ilie  lord  high  constable,  when  there  was  one,  and  the 
carl  marshal,  were  the  judges  before  whom  the  court  of 
chivalry  or  court  martial  was  held.  This  court  had  cogr 
zance  of  contracts  touching  det^ds  of  arm-'S  atid  of 
arising  out  of  tlic  realm,  and  of  all  appeuU  [Appeal] 
offences  comraiited  out  of  ihe  realm,  and  of  matters  within 
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tiie  realm  relating  to  war,  in  cades  which  the  courti  of 
^fsointiioii  law  were  incompetent  to  decide.  lu  proceedings 
J^ere  according  to  tho  course  of  I  he  Roman  or  civil  law* 
IThe  <;arl  Biarslial  cannot  hold  this  court  alone,  and  then; 
I  has  been  no  hereditary  or  permanetJl  high  constable  since 
[t!ie  forfdture  of  the  duke  of  Buckiuf^hum,  *  poor  Edward 
[Bohun,*  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  VII L  In  the  few  cases  in 
{which  the  court  of  chinili-v  has  been  BJnce  held,  a  high 
leonslablehas  been  appointea  fur  the  occasion.  In  the  cose 
[of  an  appeal  of  death  brought  in  1563  against  Sir  Francis 
[Drake  by  the  heir  of  one  Dowtie  who!»e  head  Drake  had 
[•truck  off  in  parts  beyond  aea.  Queen  Ehzabeth  refused 
Ito  appoint  a  hi^h  constable;  and  thus,  says  Lord  Coke,  the 
llppeal  slept.  The  minor  duties  of  the  earl  marshal  are  set 
u6ut  wilh  great  minuteness  of  details  la  a  documeBt  preserved 
fin  Spel man's 'Glossary.* 

I  Besides  the  earl  marshal,  there  is  a  knight  marshal,  or 
I  marshal  of  the  king*s  household.  The  oflice  of  earl  marshah 
land  that  of  marshal  of  tlie  King's  Bench,  as  well  as  that  of 
[the  knight  marshal,  is  called  a  marshalse^i;  but  the  term  is 
[ordinarilv  applied  to  the  last  only, 

I     MAR&HAlSEA.     In    the   Marshalsea  of  the  king's 
[hou^ichold  there  arc  two  courts  of  record.     I.  The  original 
ourt  of  the  marshalsea  is  a  court  of  record,  to  hear  and  de- 
ermine  causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's  house- 
tliold  and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is,  within  a  circle  of 
Itwelve  miles  round  the  king's  palace,  with  a  jurisdiction  of 
Ipleas  of  trespass  where  either  parly  is  one  of  the  king's  scr- 
Ivants.     2.  The  palace  court  was  erected  by  Setters  patent,  6 
jCliarks  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  lU  u^nd  has  authority  to 
rlry  all  personal  actions  between   party  and  party,  though 
lliejther  of  them  be  of  the  king's  household,  provided  they 
Imriso  within  twelve  miles  round  Whilehalh    The  judges  of 
Ithifi  court  are,  the  steward  of  the   kings  household  and 
iknight-marshal ;  but  the  court  is,  in  fact,  hcU!  before  a  bar- 
1  fister  deputed  by  the  knight-mar»haU     The  palace  court  is 
held  once  a  week  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  causes  are  here 
brought  to  trial  in  four  or  five  court-days,  unless  they  arc 
of  sulUcient  magnitude  or  importance  to  induce  either  party 
to  remove  it  into  one  of  the  superior  courts.     A  ¥mt  of  error 
lies  from  both  courts  into  the  court  of  king's  bench, 

MARSH  AM,  SIR  JOHN,  born  1 602,  died  16S5.  The 
nobio  farady  of  Marsham  have  the  honour  of  tracing  Ihem- 
selves  to  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  il  was,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age,  as  tho  founder  of  their 
hereditary  honours.  He  wasono  of  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters of  an  alderman  of  I^ndon,  and  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Bartholomew*  Ho  had  his  educalion  in  Westminster 
school,  and  St.  John's  Coltege,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled much  abroad  in  France,  Itnly,  and  Gernmnv,  both  as 
a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Thomas*  Edmunds 
the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  homo  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  Chancery,  and  even  Ibis  othce  he  lost  when  the  conten- 
tions tiroiie  between  the  king  and  tho  parliament.  Nor  was 
this  all;  for,  following  the  king  to  Oxford,  and  remainit^g 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  he  suffered  greatly  in  his  es- 
tate. On  th<i  ihivngc  of  tho  limes  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liLUUi'nt  for  the  city  at  Rochester,  was  restored  to  his  six 
clurks'  office,  was  knighted,  and  soon  after  was  created  a 
baronet.     He  died  at  Bushy  Hall  near  Watford. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life.  The  predominance  of  a 
political  power  to  whom  ho  was  obnoxiou^^,  in  the  period  of 
his  life  when  his  mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to 
pursue  Ihuse  studies  for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  in 
tho  earlier  period  of  his  life.  The  subject  on  which  his 
mind  was  particularly  directed  is  one  of  peculiar  iiitricacy 
and  dithculty,  the  di^ntangling  the  perplexed  statements 
to  be  found  iu  caily  writers  concernrng  antieut  dynasties 
and  events  in  the  earliest  periods  of  hist or)^  The  results  of 
these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  folio  volume,  printed 
at  London  in  107'?,  which  he  entitled  *  Canon  Chronicus, 
j^gyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Graecus,'  Ijcing  an  enlargement  of 
a  work  on  the  same  subjett  published  in  1649,  entitled  by 
him'  Diatribe  Chronolojiica.*  Sir  John  Marsham  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  manner  befitting  a  schoTar  intent  on  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  trulli  bo  altainable.  His  work 
^as  published  at  Lcipziff  in  1676^  and  at  Franeker  in  IG96, 
with  a  preface  by  the  editor  Menckonins,  in  which  some  of 
hij  conclusions  are  questioned.  It  is  probable  that  tlic 
modurn  discoveries  in  Egypt  may  affect  in  some  points  the 
argument  of  this  learned  scholar. 


In  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  the  difficulties  which  reit 
on  the  *  Chroaologj'  of  the  Early  History  of  Persia ;'  but  this 
work  has  not,  we  lieheve, been  given  to  the  public;  tiot  ihe 

*  Dissertations  on  the  Money  of  the  Antieiits,*  und  on  the 

•  Roman  Provinces  and  Legions,'  which  it  is  understood  he 
loft  in  manuscript. 

There  is  another  work  of  his,  less  celebrated,  the  Preface, 
or  npo;ruXacov,  as  he  called  it,  to  lb**  "i-.n  wo.-ir  ..r,  Fti-Iisij 
monasteries,  entitled  *Monasticon   ^  was 

begun  by  Roger  Dudsworth,  and  ii  _^     :  .        iliAm 

Dugdale.     This  appeared  in  1635. 

Sir  John  Marshara  wa^  not  only  himself  learned,  hut  Lis 
two  sons,  Sir  John  Marsham  of  Cuxton,  and  S 
Marsham  of  Bushy,  were  also  studious  and  leut 
Tho  son  of  Sir  Robert  was  created  Lord  Romney  by  Kjh^ 
George  I. 

MARSHES  are  those  places  of  greftter  or  less  extent 
on  the  earth*s  surface,  where  the  soil  is  almost  oonsUmili 
soaked  with  water.  The  swamp,  the  bog.  the  fen,  j  *  ' 
morass,  are  so  many  different  names  for  the  same  i 
modifications  which  have  not  yet  been  defined, 
marshes  be  considered  with  regard  to  their  ad^ 
diiadvanlagess,  they  are  equally  interesting,  and  : 
that  call  fur  the  attention  of  individuals  and 
of  stales.  The  advantages  which  they  oflTci 
limited  extent,  and  may  be  divided  into  spontn/ieou 

artificial.    The  former  consist  in  the  UflfunLl  produ  

which  arc  furnished  by  some  of  them,  of  which  peat 
unquestionably  the  most  important.     (Ireland,  HotHnd.] 
Some  furnish  iron-oro  in  consulerable  quants t  ' 

generally  of  a  bad  kind,  it  is  sometimes 
worked  with  advunlago  (Siberia);    others  s^ipi 
game  in  abundance,  which  is  a  great  resource  to  i 
bonring  inhabitants,  either  for  consumption  or  a? 
of  commerce   (tho  marshes   of  Tuscany);    oi! 
abound  in  ccis  and  other  fish;  and  some,  ?»-  i! 
Saone  in  France,  and  those  of  Poland,  are 
myriads  of  leeches  which  they  furnish,  und 
to  distant  parts.    The  soil  itself,  dug  up  from  tti 
which  is  called  bog-earth,  and  the   upper  surf 
peat  bogs*  burnt  or  iinburnt,  are  in  many  casos 
an  excellent    raunure,   and  employed  as   such. 
FranceJ     The  reeds,  rushes,  willows,  &c^  which 
abundantly  in  certain  marghy  lands,  arc  in  many  pli 
jects  of  considerable  importance*     (Italy,  Holland. 
artiHciaL  advantages  to  which  marshes  may  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  where  clim&t 
other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
grain.      (North   America.  Hungary.)     The    '^-^' ^^  int 
of  raai'shes  are  great :  they  are  in  general  Jlh, 

and  agriculture  suffers  by  the  loss  of  all  lit 
That  health  is  materially  injure<l  by  the  pc 
marshes  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  life  in  their  neighbourhood  is  very  iowi 
tie  are  also  great  suftcrers  fi-om  the  influvoce  af 
marshy  grounds-  The  engineer  Ranch  says,  •Minbrt 
arc  the  ulcers  of  the  earth,  which  blur  the'  Ikir  face  of 
nature,  where  all  should  bo  beauty  ;  and  from  tbov 
infectious  sores  the  languor  of  death  extendi  fcr  tnJ 
wide  over  all  that  should  live  and  tlourish;'  bnl  thedrtaill': 
of  their  balofbl  inllueiice  are  nowhere  more  stukitij 
forth  than  in  the  prize  esi^ay  on  this  subject,  ^'^*  >^ 
of  Paris.  Nevertheless  all  marshes  are  not 
dk'ial  to  health;  but  independent  of  i._,; 
degrees  of  insalubrity,  marshes  present  other  dj 
guishing  features.  The  climate,  the  nature  of  the 
and  the  vegetation,  are  all  so  many  circumslatiees  •hteft 
vary  the  appearance  and  character  of  marshes.  The  <)(««»- 
tity  of  water  is  also  very  different ;  in  some  c:^  ;  ijdfjf 

visible,  while  in  others,  at  least  in  certain  sea  nma 

presents  the  aspect  of  a  multitude  of  stujjnant  jmjjU  iXiTfiTd 
wilh  aquatic  birds.    This  is  the  case  with  many  of  th*  Tuf* 
can  marshes,  whirh  are  moreover  remarkable  for  their  fli»«- 
ifig  islands,  which  sometimes  unite  and  cover  a  lir^^tr* 
face:    these   islands   have   little   solidity\   and,    eventui!?''^ 
sinking,  become  in  time  converted  inlo  peat :  someof  tb^" 
marshes  gain  in  extent,  while  the  soil  of  others  r^-"i' 
rises,  and  the  marsh  disappears.     Reeda  are  ^ 
abundant  in  the  Tuscan  marshes,  and  ihuv  nro   :. 
great  number  of  useful  purposes.  Then  r  r 

water  also  differs:  thus,  in  some  oi'  f  b-  * : 

Carohna,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  salt,  as  '< 
,  chclle,  Roehforl,  Stc,  iu  France.    In  other  ^ 
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phurous,  as  is  tho  case  with  the  marshes  of  Mesopotamia; 
in  many  it  is  ferruginous,  as  in  Siberia,  where  the  marshes 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron  from  the 
vitriohc  springs  which  How  into  them.  The  trees  which 
are  found  imbedded  in  these  marshes  are  so  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  oxide  of  iron,  that  they  supply  an  ore  of 
excellent  quality,  furnishing  a  metal  free  from  the  defect  of 
brittlenoss  so  common  to  the  iron  of  most  other  bog-ores. 
In  some  cases  the  water  of  the  marsh  exhales  an  intolerable 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arising  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  £psom  salt,  which  is 
continually  forming  on  their  banks.  (Siberia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.) 

In  cold  countries  marshes  freeze,  but  seldom  become  dry ; 
in  warm  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  marshes  are  oAen 
dry,  and  such  can  never  form  peat.  As  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  marshes,  it  is  either  composed  of  reeds,  rushes,  algco, 
gramineso,  or  mosses,  of  which  the  sphagnum  palusire  is  the 
most  common  in  peat-bogs.  Brushwood  of  various  kinds, 
and  willuws  and  alders,  are  also  common  in  marshy  grounds. 

Marshes  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  in  continents 
and  in  islands  (Iceland,  Anau,  &c.),  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  on  the  slopes 
and  even  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the 
plains.  Most  countries  have  them  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, but  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  less  common 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa  (as  far  as  the  latter  is  known)  than  in 
Europe,  and  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  world  almost  all  the 
plains  are  wet  and  abound  in  marshes ;  they  are  exceedingly 
common  in  the  northern  countries  of  the  globe,  particularly 
in  the  fiat  parts  bordering  on  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  low 
and  the  subsoil  clay.  Here  tho  rain  and  snow-water  accu- 
mulate, and  remain  for  want  of  sufficient  evaporation  to 
carry  them  off. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  existing 
marshes :  we  may  however  observe  that  in  Italy  there  are 
the  Tuscan  and  the  celebrated  Pontine  marshes,  which  are 
of  great  extent ;  in  France  there  are  about  1,500,000  arpens, 
or  French  acres,  of  marshes,  some  of  great  surface,  as  that 
of  Montoire  near  the  mouth  of  the  I^oire,  which  has  been 
worked  for  its  peat  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  and 
gives  constant  employment  to  8000  persons.  Ireland  con- 
tains about  3,000,000  acres  of  marsh ;  the  marsh  or  bog  of 
Allen  alone  contains  300,000  acres,  and  there  are  others 
very  extensive.  England  has  many  niarahes,  particularly 
in  Lincolnshire,  Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  Cambridgeshire; 
Chester,  Huntingdonshire,  Lancashire,  and  Stafford  have 
extensive  marshes,  some  of  which  contain  embedded  trees. 
Scotland  is  much  diversified  with  marshy  ground,  as  in 
Peeblesshire,  Ayrshire,  Sterlingshire,  Kinross,  &c.  As  for 
Holland,  the  whole  country  is  properly  a  drained  marsh, 
and  it  still  contains  some  extensive  bogs  which  furnish 
peat  All  the  space  along  the  coast  from  Holland  to  Den- 
mark' is  little  better  than  a  succession  of  marsh  and  sand. 
Russia  in  Europe  has  marshes  of  vast  extent,  as  those  at 
the  source  of  the  Don,  along  the  river  Pripitz,  and  round 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  as  also  in  Tinland  and  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  eastern  part  of 
Prussia  abounds  in  swamps.  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
some  bogs,  but  little  in  proportion  to  their  territory. 
In  Bessarabia  in  Turkev,  and  all  along  the  lower  Danube, 
there  are  extensive  marshes  covered  with  reeds.  In  Hun- 
gary the  marshes  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  arpens. 
Switzerland  has  some  considerable  swampy  patches,  many 
of  which  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  in  the 
higher  valleys.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  some 
extensive  marshes ;  indeed  they  are  more  or  less  scattered 
all  over  Europe. 

Asia  has  its  marshes  and  swamps,  but  they  are  less 
common  than  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  northern  portion, 
where  they  are  in  great  number  and  very  extensive,  as  be- 
tween the  lower  Ob  and  the  Yenisei,  and  between  this  last 
river  and  the  Lena.  There  is  between  the  little  Tanguska  and 
the  Yenisei  the  marsh  called  Lis,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
great  lake  Ladoga,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  hills.  The  province  of  Okhotsk  has  many  swampy 
forests.  A  large  part  of  China  is  naturally  swampy,  but 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  drained  by  the  numerous  canals  which 
intersect  the  country.  Tonquin  has  many  marshes,  and  tho 
peninsula  of  Malacca  contains  many  of  great  extent  In  India 
the  province  of  Oude  has  some  extensive  marshes  covered 
with  reeds,  the  retreat  of  great  herds  of  wild  buffaloes.  The 
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mouths  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers  of  India  are  marshy, 
and  large  swamps  are  sometimes  found  along  their  course,' 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Padder.  In  the  northern  provinces 
there  are  many  savannahs,  or  wet  meadows.  There  are 
swamps  along  the  Euphrates,  and  those  of  Mesopotamia 
are  bitter,  sulphurous,  and  salt.  In  Persia  the  province 
of  Ghilan,  in  other  respects  fertile  and  beautiful,  is  Verf 
unwholesome  on  account  of  its  marshes  and  marshy  forests^ 
Mazcnderan  has  also  many  swamps.  The  eastern  side  o? 
the  lake  Aral  is  marshy.  The  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  aboutid 
in  salt  marshes  and  pools.  The  Asiatic  islands,  that  is,  all 
those  that  are  of  any  extent,  contain  marshes:  thus  part  of 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  is  covered  with  extensive  marshes, 
which  have  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of  *  the  pestiferous 
coast;*  the  reeds  are  gigantic  bamboos,  and  a  continual 
fog  hangs  over  the  aquatic  soil.  Batavia,  Samarang,  and 
other  places  in  the  island  of  Java  are  reputed  to  be  so 
unwholesome,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnant  waters  and 
pestilential  marshes,  that  the  island  has  been  named  the 
grave  of  Europeans.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  a  great 
many  peat  bogs.  New  Holland  has  much  marshy  ground 
along  the  coast,  and  immense  swamps  have  been  seen 
inland.  , 

As  for  Africa,  its  interior  is  too  little  known  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  its  marshes ;  but  the  south- 
ern part,  according  to  Barrow,  has  many  and  extensive 
swamps  covered  with  reeds  and  saline  plants.  Some  of  the 
rivers  on  the  east  are  marshy  at  their  embouchures,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Quorra.  Madagascar  contains 
marshes,  in  which  the  singular  Ravenala  (urania  speciosa), 
a  kind  of  palm,  grows,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  disposi- 
tion of  its  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  banana, 
and  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  table-cloths,  napkins, 
plates,  dishes,  and  spoons. 

America  contains  immense  marshes.  In  the  frigid  zone 
of  the  New  World,  as  far  as  known,  fog-enveloped  marshes 
have  been  found.  To  the  westward,  in  Russian  America, 
the  land  lying  between  tho  coast  and  the  mountains  is  a 
slip  of  black  swampy  soil ;  some  of  the  marshy  grounds  are 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  retain  the  water  like  a 
sponge ;  tneir  verdure  (being  covered  with  moss  of  various 
kinds)  gives  them  the  appearance  of  firm  land,  but  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  them  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the 
waist  On  the  opposite  or  east  coast  of  America  we  find 
Newfoundland  intersected  by  marshes  and  morasses.  Lower 
Canada  has  neither  marshes  nor  stagnant  water,  but  the 
rivers  are  muddy.  To  the  south  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  the  United  States  con- 
tain a  great  number  of  marshes,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
extent.  The  low  lands  of  Mexico  also  contain  many  swamps 
The  former  intendencia  of  Vera  Cruz  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  marshes  and  sands.  South  America  contains 
a  great  abundance  of  extensive  marshes,  as  on  the  upper 
Apure,  an  aflduent  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  the  delta  of  the 
latter  river  is  one  vast  swamp.  The  region  which  extends 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  has  little  marshy  ground, 
if  we  except  Chaco,  where  there  are  many  swampy  val- 
leys ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  immense  plains  which 
occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Caracas  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaena 
on  the  south,  contain  a  great  number  of  extensive  marshes. 
All  the  immense  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  covered  with 
swamps  and  wet  land  and  marshy  forests.  To  the  south  of 
the  Campos  Parcxis,  the  provinces  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos 
contain  extensive  marshes ;  in  the  latter  particularly  there 
is  the  great  lake  or  marsh  of  Xarayes.  [Brazil,  p. 
356.]  This  marsh  is  temporary  however,  being  dry  a 
Teat  part  of  the  year,  and  then  covered  with  the  corn- 
flag  {gladiolus)  and  other  iride<e.  The  province  of  Chaco 
is  also  Aill  of  marshes,  as  well  as  that  of  Cordova,  in 
which  are  the  swamp  of  Los  Porongos,  the  Mar-chiquitow 
&c.  In  La  Plata  there  is  the  great  marsh  of  Ybera, 
formed  by  the  infiltrations  of  the  Parana.  At  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  Pampa  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  great 
reedy  marsh  called  Los  Canaverales,  and  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rio  Mendoza,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  there  are  extensive  marshes.  They 
also  exist  on  the  upper  part  of  Rio  Negro.  In  short  we 
mav  say  that  all  the  immense  region  of  the  Pampas,  or 
plains  ofSouth  America,  contains  marshes.  Brazil  h>' 
swampy  woods ;  and  in  ascending  the  coast  we 
great  island  of  Marajo  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
a  consideirable  tract  of  which  is  a  marsh,  formed 
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the  deposit  from  the  water  of  the  river,  and  in  part  by  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  Farther  north  again  the  whole  coast  of 
French  Guyana  is  a  swamp. 

This  enumeration  of  the  known  marshes  and  swamps, 
though  comprehensive,  is  however  far  from  being  complete. 
Very  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  remain  still  unex- 
plored, and  physical  geography  is  yet  too  modern  a  science 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  correction 
and  completion  of  its  details.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that 
the  extent  of  marshy  ground  is  very  great ;  and  probably  it 
was  formerly  much  greater,  for  a  multitude  of  natural  cir- 
cumstances have  greatly  diminished  them,  and  are  still 
effacing  them  by  degrees.  On  the  other  hand  colonization, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  population  in  the  newly 
settled  places,  cause  the  clearinc  or  forests  and  the  draining 
of  marshes  to  go  on  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  proportion  as  the  swamps  are  dried  up  the  source  of 
many  diseases  will  be  got  rid  of;  but  again,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  increased  drought  occasioned  by  so 
vast  a  reduction  of  evaporating  surface  may  not  engender 
other  diseases  eoually  fatal  with  those  which  now  spring 
from  the  superabundance  of  swampy  ground;  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  absolute  sterility  may  result,  in  some 
csL^cs,  from  imprudent  drainage. 

MARSIAN  WAR.    [Social  War.] 

MARSIGU,  LUIGI  FERDINAN  DO.  COUNT,  bom 
at  Bologna,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1G68,  studied  mathematics 
under  Borelli,  and  natural  history  under  Malpighi  and 
other  able  professors.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ho  went  to 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  he  published  '  Osservazioni 
8ul  Bosforo  Tracio'  (Rome,  1C81).  which  he  dedicated  to 
Christina  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Hungary  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Imperial  army  against  the 
Turks,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  in  1683.  He  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  hardships, 
was  ransomed  by  his  family.  He  was  then  employed  by 
the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary-line of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out,  Marsigli, 
who  was  already  a  general,  was  actively  employed,  and  he 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Brisach,  of 
which  town  the  Count  d*Arco  was  political  governor. 
Brisach  surrendered  to  the  French  thirteen  davs  after  they 
had  opened  the  trenches.  The  aulic  council  of  Vienna 
highly  disapproved  of  the  surrender,  and  Marsigli  was  pub- 
licly sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  He  tried  every  means  to 
have  the  sentence  revoked,  but  in  vain.  He  wrote  and 
published  a  memoir  in  his  defence,  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  perfectly  satisfactor}'  to  competent  judges,  and 
among  others  to  Marshal  Vauban.  From  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  study ;  he  travelled  in  France,  was  num- 
bered among  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  town  Bologna,  to 
which  in  1712  he  made  a  donation  of  his  scientific  collec- 
tions, which  were  placed  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  in  a 
building  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Institute 
of  Sciences  and  Arts.     In  1726  Marsigli  published  his 

S-eat  work  on  the  Danube,  *  Danubius  Pannonico-Mysicus, 
bservationibus  Geographicis,  Astronomicis,  Hydrographi- 
cis,  Historicis,  Physicis,  perlustratus  ab  Aloysio  Fcrdinando 
Comite  Marsili,  socio  R.  Societatum  Parisiensis,  Londinen- 
sis,'  etc.  (Amsterdam,  7  vols,  folio,  with  handsome  plates). 
The  first  volume  treats  of  the  geography  of  Hungary,  Ser- 
via,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  central  Danube ; 
the  second,  of  the  anticnt  monuments  in  the  same ;  the 
third,  of  the  geology ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of  the 
ichthyology,  loology,  and  ornithology ;  and  the  last  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  waters  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  affluent 
the  Theiss. 

MARSTON,  JOHN,  a  dramatist  in  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
sabeth and  James  I.,  the  particulars  of  whose  life,  and  even 
the  exact  times  of  whose  birth  and  death,  are,  like  those  of 
many  of  his  contemnorary  poets,  very  uncertain.  On  the 
testimony  of  Wood,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  student  at 
Corpus  (;hristi  College,  Oxford.  At  one  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  dedication  to  that  poet  of  the  *  Malecontent;'  but 
/rom  the  epistle  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  his  '  Sophonisba,' 


it  seems  that  his  friendship  subsequently  ceased,  as  that 
enistlc  contains  severe  strictures  on  Jonson  for  bis  um 
of  passages  from  classical  authors  in  his  tragedies  of  '  Se- 
janus  *  and  '  Catiline.' 

Marston  left  several  plays,  of  which  the  following  bars 
been  printed  separately:— •  Antonio  and  Mellido.*  *ADto- 
nio's  Revenge,'  *  Dutch  Courtezan,'  •  Insatiate  (Countess' 
*  Malecontent,' '  Parasitaster,'  *  Sophonisba,'  '  Tamerlane  the 
Great,*  and  *  What  you  will.*  Of  these  the  '  MalecontenC 
an  excellent  play,  abounding  in  causticity,  and  embellished 
with  the  most  forcible  poetic  expressions,  is  printed  in 
Dodsley's  Collection.  It  appears  however  from  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  (1604)  that  this  piece  was  wrillen 
by  Webster,  and  only  altered  by  Marston.  Ho  also  left 
some  miscellaneous  poetical  works,  collected  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Bowie  in  1 764 ;  and  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  Chap- 
man in  the  composition  of  *  Eastward  IIoe»'  a  play  which  is 
in  Dodsley's  Collection. 

MARSTRAND.    [Sweden.] 

MARSUPIA'LIA,  or  MARSUPIATA  WarMupium,  a 
purse  or  bag),  an  extensive  group  of  Mammalia,  differing 
essentially  from  all  the  others  in  their  organization,  and 
comprehending  genera  fed  by  every  variety  of  nourishment 
Then:  structure  is,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  modified 
accordingly ;  and  we  find  amon^  them  an  adaptation  of  the 
organs  of  progression,  prehension,  and  digestion  to  ibeir 
several  wants  and  habits,  so  that  we  may  trace  in  them 
analogies  to  the  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  herbivorous, 
and  rodent  forms  of  the  other  mammiferous  quadrupeds. 

The  first  species  belonging  to  this  anonnal  or  aberrant 
group  brought  under  the  notice  of  zoologisU  were  those  of 
America,  and  they  received  from  Scaliger  the  appropriate 
name  of  Animalia  crumenata,  or  Pune-bearing  animaU; 
for  the  leading  peculiarity  in  these  MarsupiaU  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  premature  birth  of  their  young,  which  ara  bora 
in  a  state  of  development  not  much  beyond  that  of  the 
fcBtus  in  the  other  groups,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  preg- 
nancv,  and  attach  themselves  by -the  mouth  to  the  teat% 
which  are  situated  in  the  marsupium,  or  pouch,  of  the 
mother;  and  in  this  nidus,  or,  as  it  may  be  tenned, 
second  uterus,  the  almost  embryotic  young  one  is  nourished 
till  the  little  knobs  that  marked  the  plaoe  of  the  extremities 
shoot  out  into  limbs,  and  till  the  whole  iVame-work  of  the 
animal  is  conapleted,  and  it  is  able  to  go  alone.  Long  ifttr 
this  period  it  flies  to  the  pouch  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, or  enters  it  when  fatigued,  and  may  often  be  wea 
peeping  out  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  safe  to  venture  abroad 
again. 

LinnflBus,  who  appears  only  to  have  known  ibe  Americaa 
species,  or  Opossums,  arranges  them  under  the  generic 
appellation  of  2>i(iff/p/if»,*  in  his  order  Ferta^  placing  tbem 
between  the  Bears,  Badgers,  and  Racoons.  Stc.  {Urms 
and  the  Moles  (Taiva). 

Cuvier,  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  great  quan- 
tity of  species  and  variety  of  forms  discovered  in  New  Hol- 
land, arranged  the  copious  materials  which  that  extraordinary 
country  afforded  in  addition  to  the  few  American  forms,  as 
the  fourth  order  of  his  Mammi/dref,  dividing  the  new 
numerous  group  into  several  subdivisions,  and  placing  the 
order  between  his  Carnaigiers  and  his  hodentia. 

Illiger  makes  the  Marsupialia  the  sixth  family  'of  bi* 
second  order,  Pollicata ;  ana  his  third  order,  So/ien^to, con- 
sists of  the  Kangaroos  and  Potoroos. 

M.  do  Blainville  divides  the  Mammif^ree  into  two  sub- 
classes ;  the  first  being  the  Monadelpnes,  and  the  Hjcond 
the  Didelphes,  which  last  consists  of  the  Marmfnalia  and 
Monotremei,  properly  so  called :  we  say  properly  so  called, 
because,  strictly  speaking,  every  Marsupial  female  is  a 
Monotreme. 

Mr.  Gray  collects  all  the  forms  under  the  famtty  Didel- 
phidcp.  The  subfamilies  into  which  the  group  is  separated 
by  him  will  be  found  in  the  article  Mammalogy,  where  the 
views  of  zoologists  in  general,  as  to  the  classification  of  these 
animals,  will  be  found. 

Storr  congregates  all  mammalia  with  opposable  thumbs 
into  one  groat  ^roup,  which  he  divides  into  three  sections: 
the  first  consisting  of  the  genus  Homo  ;  the  second  of  tt» 
genera  Simta,  Prosimia,  Procebw,  TarHut,  and  Lemur ;  and 
the  third  of  the  genera  Didelphu  and  Phalanger. 

Mr.  Ogilby  separates  his  Cheiropedg   (Mammals  with 
opposable  thumbs)  into  the  three  groups,  Bimcuta,  Quoirs- 
mana,  and  Pedimana,  which  last  are  cuaracterised  as  baf- 
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ing  oppogable  thumbs  on  the  hind  hands  only.  Tlie  Pedi- 
mana  consist  of  the  families  SimiacUg  (with  anthropoid 
teeth)  and  ihe  Didelphida  (with  abnormal  teeth).  These 
last  consist  of  the  genera  Phascolarctos,  PhalansrUta,  Pe- 
taurua,  Didelphys,  Cheironeetes,  Dmyurw,  and  Phaacogale, 
(*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Monkeys,  Opossums,  and  Lemurs,'  Menage- 
ries, vol.  iii.,  1838.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  classification  proposed  by 
Professor  Owen,  it  will  be  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Marsupial 

Organiiation. 

Skeleton,— The  Marsupialia  differ  considerably  from  each 
other  in  the  osseous  part  of  their  structure,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  group  whose  food  and  habits  vary  so  rauoh. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  a  detailed  inquiry  into  these 
differences ;  but  the  examples  given  in  the  skeletons,  skulls, 
and  teeth  represented  in  this  article  will  convey  a  general 
notion  of  the  formation  of  the  bony  parts,  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  they  are  subject.  There  is  however  one 
peculiarity  common  to  all,  which  is  even  found  in  the  true 
Monotreme9\  and  presents  a  marked  discrepancy  from  the 
osseous  systems  of  the  other  Mammalia; — we  allude  to  the 
Marsupial  bones.  These  are  attached  to  the  pubis,  and 
embedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  afford 
support  to  the  marsupium,  or  pouch,  in  the  females.  They 
exist  also  in  the  males,  to  whom  their  presence  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  These  bones 
and  their  situation  are  shown  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Kan- 
garoo and  Opossum.  The  princioal  modifications  in  the 
general  form  of  the  skull  and  in  tne  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton are  well  pointed  out  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper 
•On  the  Osteology  of  the  Marsupialia.*  iZod.  Proc,^  Oct., 
1838.) 

Organs  of  Digestion,— These,  as  mi^ht  also  be  expected, 
vary  greatly,  fte  teeth  are  appropriated  to  the  food  or 
prey  to  be  taken,  whether  it  be  tiesh,  insects,  ft-uits,  herbs, 
or  roots ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  same  law,  we  have  a 
simple  or  a  complex  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  structure 
in  the  viscera ;  the  flesh-eating  tribes  bemg  entirely  with- 
out a  coecum,  and  the  others  possessing  that  appendage  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  circumstances. 

Organs  of  Reproduction.— lint  it  is  in  the  organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction  that  the  great  and 
striking  difference  exists  between  the  Marsupials  and  all 
other  known  Mammals.  Tyson  first  distinguished  the  true 
vagin(B  ttom  the  urethro-sexuat  canal,  as  it  has  been 
termed  by  later  physiologists,  though  he  denominated  it 
thp  common  passage  or  canalis ;  nor  was  his  conjecture  as 
to  the  parts  of  the  complicated  uterine  apparatus  wherein 
gestation  is  carried  on  other  than  true.  Jolin  Hunter,  Sir 
Everanl  Home,  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  M.  de  Blainville, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  have  all  thrown  more  or  less  light  upon 
this  obscure  subject ;  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Mor^n,  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  vol.  xvi.,  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  attention,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Professor  Owen  to  supply  the  many  and  great 
deficiencies  which  existed,  and  to  attain  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  cmbi70  is  developed,  by  deter- 
mining from  the  examination  of  the  impregnated  uterus 
the  nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  foDtus  and 
the  mother. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Generation  of  the 
Marsupial  Animals,  with  a  Inscription  of  the  Impregnated 
Uterus  of  the  Kangaroo '  {Phil,  Trans.,  1 834),  observes  that 
in  all  the  genera  of  this  group  the  uterus  is  double,  and  the 
true  vagina  is  separated  either  wholly  or  for  a  considerable 
extent  into  two  lateral  canals.  Both  the  digestive  and 
generative  tubes  terminate  within  a  common  cloacal  outlet, 
and  the  term  Monoiremata  therefore,  he  remarks,  though 
confined  to  the  edentate  Marsujpiata,  is  so  far  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  this  aberrant  division.  As  the  females  approach 
the  Oviparous  Veriebrata  in  their  separate  genitsil  tubes, 
80  also  the  males  resemble  them  in  the  peculiar  structure 
and  connexions  of  the  intromittent  organ ;  and  he  points 
out  that  in  the  Afacropi,  the  Dasyuri,  and  the  Phalangistca 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  have  the  same  position  below 
the  pubis,  with  the  same  want  of  ligamentous  attachment 
to  the  bony  pelvis  ;  and  the  glans  has  the  same  bifurcated 
form  and  double  groove  for  tne  transmission  of  the  semen 
as  in  the  Opossum,  in  which  these  peculiarities  in  the  male 
organs  were  first  described  by  Cowper  {Phil,  TVotw.,  1704).. 
*ln  those  genera/  continues  Mr.  Owen,  'in  which  the 


females  have  an  inward  fold  of  integument,  or  abdominal 
pouch,  the  males  have  an  outward  duplicature  in  the  cor- 
responding situation  for  the  lodgment  of  the  testes,  which 
are  thus  placed  anterior  to  the  penis ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  muscle  which  surrounds  the  mammary 
gland  in  the  one  sex  is  analogous  to  the  suspensory  cremas- 
ter  of  the  testes  in  the  other.  Both  sexes  in  the  Marsupial 
genera  manifest  also  their  affinity  to  the  oviparous  classes 
in  possessing  two  superior  vena)  cavse,  and  in  the  want  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery ;  and  the  marsupial  bones,  so 
common  in  the  skeletons  of  reptiles,  are  limited  in  the 
mammiferous  class  to  this  division,  in  which  alone,  from 
the  peculiarly  brief  period  of  uterine  gestation,  and  the 
consequent  non-enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  their  presence 
might  be  expected.  But  these  bones  serve  important  pur- 
poses in  relation  to  the  generative  economy  of  the  Marsu^ 
piata.  In  the  female  they  assist  in  producing  a  compres- 
sion of  the  mammary  gland  necessary  for  the  alimentation 
of  a  peculiarly  feeble  offspring,  and  they  defend  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  from  the  pressure  of  the  young  as  these  in- 
crease in  size  during  their  mammary  or  marsupial  existence, 
and  still  more  when  they  return  to  the  pouch  for  temporary 
shelter.  In  the  males,  with  the  exception  of  the  edentate 
genera,  the  marsupial  bones,  from  their  relation  to  the 
cremaster  muscles,  which  wind  round  them  like  pulleys, 
assist  in  the  compression  and  retraction  of  the  testes  during 
coition ;  a  process  which,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
scrotum,  has  been  supposed  to  differ  from  that  of  other 
quadrupeds.  A  recent  opportunity  however  of  observing 
the  coitus  of  the  Kangaroo,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
proves  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  position,  which  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Dog,  but  that  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
repetition  of  the  act  during  a  long-continued  embrace.  The 
peculiar  length  and  tortuosity  of  the  double  vagina,  for 
which  the  biAircated  glans  of  the  male  organ  is  adapted, 
may  render  necessary  so  efficient  a  process ;  and  as  the 
testes  are  then  retracted  entirely  out  of  sight,  it  would  seem 
that  the  marsupial  bones  have  the  same  relation  in  the 
male  to  their  secretion  as  they  have  in  the  iWmale  to  the 
mammary  glands.  The  minute  size  of  the  young  of  the 
American  Opossum  when  found  in  the  marsupium,  their 
pendulous  attachment  to  the  nipples,  and  perhaps  the  mode 
in  which  the  latter  are  developed,  gave  rise  among  the 
earlier  observers  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  originally 
fbrmed  from  those  parts ;  and  the  gemmiparous  theory, 
which  has  subsequently  often  been  revived,  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  the  time  when  Tyson  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  subject.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  concluding,  from  data  stated  in  his 
paper,  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ovulum  in  the 
Kangaroo  quits  the  ovisac  in  a  condition  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  ordinary  Mammalia,  and  increases  in  a  similar 
manner  as  it  descends  in  the  uterus,  goes  on  to  describe  in 
minute  and  most  interesting  detail  tlie  foBtus  and  mem- 
branes of  a  Kangaroo  {Macropus  major)  at  apparently  the 
middle  period  of  gestation,  which  in  that  animal  continues 
for  thirty-eight  days.  The  membranes  consisted  of  an  am- 
nios, a  very  large  vitelline  sac,  rendered  highly  vascular  by 
ramifications  of  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  and  a  thin  un< 
vascular  chorion.  There  was  no  placenta,  nor  any  adhesion 
between  the  exterior  membrane  of  the  fcctus  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  mother  by  the  opposition  and  interlace- 
ment of  villi!  or  vessels,  as  in  those  Mammalia  in  which  the 
placenta  is  replaced  by  a  uniform  villous  and  vascular  cho- 
rion ;  the  condition  of  the  fcDtus  was  such  as  occurs  in  the 
vi])er  and  other  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  except  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  an  allantois  in  that  stage  of 
the  foBtal  development.  The  dissection  of  very  young 
mammary  foetuses  of  the  Kangaroo,  Phalangista,  and  Pe- 
taurus  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  urachus  and  Kmbilical 
vessels,  whence  Professor  Owen  concluded  that  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  foetus  an  allantois  was  developed. 
Mr.  Owen  remarked  that  as  the  growth  of  the  fcctus  ad- 
vanced, the  circulating  fluids  became  necessarily  more 
charged  with  decomposed  particles  of  the  organised  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  although  the  extended  surface  of  minutely 
subdivided  blood-vessels  afforded  by  the  vitelline  sac  might 
serve  both  for  respiration  and  nutrition  at  the  earliest  stases, 
yet  that  at  a  late  period,  and  as  the  embr>'o  acquired  aadi- 
tional  bulk  and  strength  and  parts,  an  accessory  appa- 
ratus for  that  end  apj^ared  to  be  necessary.  In  all  the 
Reptilia,  he  observed,  m  which  the  respiratory  function  of 
the  foetus  is  not  performed  by  the  extension  of  vascular  fila- 
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mcnls  f\6m  (he  sides  of  Ibe  neck*  an  ftllajiltiis  or  csBcal 
process,  org^aniiieil  by  umbilical  or  hypogutitric  ve&iieU»  is 
pitjduced  from  tbe  leinnnal  portion  of  tlie  inteslinal  tube. 
In  the  plaeenlal  Mammafia^  ivhero  ibe  vitelline  sac  and 
vitoltus  aie  relatively  :imallei\  tbo  allantoic  uiakes  its  ap 
pearancc  much  oarlier^but  is  developed  in  difTereiit  proper 
tions  in  ibe  differoiit  orders-  It  m  subservient  in  all  (he 
placental  Mfi/H?«a//a  to  the  iraportanl  function  of  the  trans- 
ference of  tbe  hypogastric  av  nraljilical  arteries  to  the  ex- 
terior enveloping  membrane  or  chorion;  and  in  these  A/am- 
malia,  Mr.  Owen  further  remarked,  the  umbilical  vessels 
coextended  with  the  allantoic  caecum  seek  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  vascular  surface  of  the  womb,  and  proceed 
to  orfranisc  the  chorion  tshootiiig  out  into  villi,  either  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  surface,  U5  in  the  mare,  or  disp<J8ed 
in  drcurascribed  tufts,  as  in  the  Ruminasifs^  or  limited  to 
ono  place  and  forming  a  single  placenta,  as  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  all  ungniculate  mamieais. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  Mr.  Ovpcn  subsequently 
exhibited  a  preparation  (of  which  a  cut  is  given  in  Loudon's 
*  Maguaino  of  Natural  History,**  with  the  summary  of  tbt? 
I  professor's  pa]>er  in  the  Phil.  Tram.)  to  the  Zoological 
♦  Society  of  London,  and  took  occasion  to  observe  that  m  the 
bird  and  reptdo  the  umbilieul  ves^elK  are  limited  to  (he 
alliinto)^,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  t  bat  membrane  to  the 
chorion  ;  the  allanlois  tliereforo  ]ilays  a  primary  part  in  the 
respiration  of  the  fieina.  In  the  placental  mammalia,  on 
the  other  hand^  its  ollice  as  a  temporary  respiratory  organ  is 
B^M^onda^v,  but  it  is  essential  as  a  means  of  transference  ol 
the  umbdical  vessels  to  the  clujrion  ;  it  has  therefore  a  p re- 
existence  lo  the  placenta,  and  without  it  the  placenta  could 
not  l>e  formed;  for  if  it  be  Ci:insidered  that  the  embryo  is 
formed  within  the  baj^  of  the  chorion,  and  is  oritrinally  free 
from  any  connexion  with  that  membrane,  ihero  must  of 
necessity  be  some  support  fur  the  umbilical  vessels  during 
their  passajre  to  ihe  clionon  ;  but  no  other  is  known  except 
the  allontois,  or  urinary  bladder,  and  urachus,  as  its  remains 
are  termed.  The"  exisiejice  of  a  placenta,  in  Mr.  Owen's 
mind,  therefore  infers  the  preexistence  of  an  allantoist  but 
the  reverse  of  the  proposition  dous  not  theicfore  hold  good. 
In  birds  and  scaled  reptdesthe  allantois  itself  performs  the 
functions  of  the  placenta  or  vasculur  chorion;  and  the 
question  to  be  rc*solved  relatively  to  llie  Kangaroo  and 
other  Marsupials  was  whether,  ihe  allantois  being  developed, 
it  would  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  organization  of  the  cho- 
rion, or  reroam,  as  in  Ihe  oviparous  vertehrata,  an  indejmn- 
dent  vascuhrr  bag  or  cEecnnn  The  exaininniion  of  the  pre- 
paration alluded  to,  a  uterine  ftPtus  of  n  Kangaroo  pliiced 
at  Mn  Owen's  dii^pos^al  by  Dr,  Sweatman,  coiiinhuted  lo  the 
solution  of  that  quesliijiK  This  foUus  was  further  advanced 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  P/uL  Tmns.  The 
digits  of  the  hinder  extromilies  were,  in  this,  completely 
formed.  The  umbilical  chord  extended  nearly  three  lines 
from  the  abfluminal  surface  of  ttie  fuilns;  the  amnios  was 
rellecti'd  from  this  point  to  form  the  usual  immediately  in* 
vesting  tunic  of  the  tVi-tus;  and  beyond  the  point  of  rellec- 
tion.  the  churd  divided  into  a  very  Inrge  superior  vascular 
sac,  orj^uni-sed  by  the  onipbalo-mesenteric  vesseU,  corres- 
ponding in  all  respects  willi  the  vitelline  sac  described  and 
figured' in  Mr.  Owen's  paper  in  Phil.  Trans.:  hut  below*  the 
neck  of  this  sac  there  extended  a  second  pyriform  sac,  about 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  vitelline  sac,  having  numerous 
ramilications  of  the  umbilical  vessels.,  and  constituting  a 
true  alhinioift.  This  sac  was  suspended  freely  from  the  end 
of  the  umbilical  chuiil ;  it  had  no  connexion  at  any  part  of 
ils  circumference  wiih  iho  chorion,  and  was  equally  free 
from  attachment  to  the  parietes  of  Ihe  uterus,  in  which  the 
fcBtus  was  developed. 

The  period  of  gestation  (Ihirly-nine  days)  was  determined 
in  1833,  in  the  vivarium  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Owen,  whose  account  of  tins  hitherto  obscure 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  natural  history  of  llie 
animal  we  here  give  from  bis  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 

'  In  order  to  inure  the  female  to  the  examinations  of  the 
pouch  when  they  should  become  indispensable,  they  were 
commeneod  six  days  alter  the  copulation,  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  were  repeated  every  morning 
and  evening  until  the  :>ih  of  October,  wlien,  at  7  a.m.. 
the  feetus  Wfis  discovered  in  the  pouch  alluched  to  the  left 
superior  nipple.  On  the  preceding  ddy  at  the  s^ame  hour  a 
great  quantity  of  the  moist  brown  secretion  peculiar  to  the 
pouch  was  noticed,  indicating  a  comraencinij  determination 
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of  blood  to  that  part,  and  at  different  periods  dtiring  the  dsf 
the  female  was  observed  lo  put  her  head  into  the  poiicb  < 
lick  off  the  secretion,  When  she  was  again  mtamu 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  slight  increase  of  the  ! 
was  the  only  pcrceptihle  change  in  the  state  ol  tbe  \ 
but  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  nipples  indicative  ofllio 
event  so  soon  about  to  take  place.  The  nipple  in  uie  bj 
the  young  one  of  the  previous  year  was  the  right  supennror 
anterior  one ;  it  was  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  aod  vn^ 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  other  three  iwit 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  diameter. 
I  took  notes  of  the  appearance  of  the  marsupium  on  the  6tli, 
the  10th,  15th,  21st,  30th,  and  38th  days  qf  uterioe  mtft- 
tion ;  no  material  alteration  was  however  observaibTe  till 
after  the  death  of  the  young  Kangaroo  of  the  previous  year, 
which  took  place  on  the  twenty- fifth  day,  when  the  brown 
secretion  first  began  to  appear,  and  the  nipple  thai  had  ht^vk  ^ 
in  use  to  diminish.  As  parturition  took  place  in  ibc  m^bj, 
the  mode  of  transmission  to  the  pouch  was  not  obs< 
No  blood  or  albuminous  discharge  could  be  detected  i 
.  litler,  nor  any  trace  of  it  on  the  fur  between  the  vnfin 
'  orifice  of  the  pouch ;  but  these  might  Imve  been  i 
by  the  mother.  The  appearances  presented  by  t" 
one  thus  detected  within  twelve  hours  after  being  depo^iU 
in  the  pouch  were  as  follow  : — It  resembled  on  earth- 
in  the  colour  and  semi  transparency  of  ils  fn  tegument 
hcrcf!  firmly  to  the  |)oint  of  the  nipple,  breatlied  sira^ 
but  j*lowly,  and  moved  its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.  Its  bo 
was  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked  in  bet^ 
the  hind-lepjs,  which  w^ere  onc-llurd  shorter  than  the 
legs,  but  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  toes  now  distinct 
The  whole  length  from  the  nose  lo  the  end  of  the  tail, -?  " 
stretched  out,  did  not  ex<ced  one  inch  and  two  lines. 
the  *ith  of  October  I  again  examined  the  pouch  ;  the  youn 
I  one  was  evidently  grow  n  and  respired  vigorously*  1  ' 
mined  to  detach  it  from  the  nipple  for  the  **""•' 
sons: — 1st,  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  com; 
the  foslns  and  the  nipple;  2nd,  to  ascertain,  »,  ,- 
nature  of  the  mammary  secretion  at  this  period  ; 
whether  so  small  a  ftutua  would  manifest  the  powen 
voluntary  agent  in  regaining  the  nipple ;  and  lastly,  to 
serve  the  actions  of  the  mother  to  effect  the  sriTnc\iaP 
which  one  might  presume  would  be  justinct; 

to  those  by  means  of  which  the  foetus  was  ori  

to  Ihe  nipple.     With  respect  to  the  first  point,  1  wiii  awtw 
that  the  Hunterian  dissections,  as  exhibited  in  the  pTcpaql 
ration^i  in  the  museum  uf  the  college,  and  the  obsei 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Collie,  concurred  in  disprov 
theory  of  a  vascular  mode  of  connection  between  '' 
mary  feet  us  and  the  nipple:  nevertheless  as  a  disch 
bloo<l  had  tieen  stated  by  GeolTnjy  St.  Hilaire  to  s 
marsupial  b^rlh,  or  the   spontaneous   detachment 
fojtus  from  the  nipple,  and  even  the  anastomoses  an 
tribntion  of  the  continuous  vessels  in  the  neck  oft 
had  been  speculated  on  by  him,  it  became  desirable  i 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fuels. 

The  fret  us  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  nipple;  when  i(^ 
was  detached,  a  minute  drop  of  whitish  fluid,  a  geftml^ 
milk,  appeared  on  the  point  of  the  nipple.  About  tialf  i 
line  of  the  extremity  of  the  nipple  had  entered  the  mnM^ 
wliich  extremity  was  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rt^  \ 
the  nipple,  not  being  as  yet  so  compressed  by  the  eon 
orifice  of  the  mouth  as  lo  form  a  clavate  extremity,  i 
it  afterwards  present ^3*  Tlie  young  one  moved  iti  i 
ties  vigorously  after  being  detached,  but  did  not  tnal 
apparent  effort  to  apply  its  legs  to  the  integument 
mother,  so  as  to  creep  along,  but  seemed,  in  regard 
gressive  motion^  to  be  perfectly  helpless.  It  was  dep 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  and  the  mother  wai 
and  carefully  watched  for  an  hour.  She  immediately  j 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  stooping  down  to  lick  theeriflcft 
the  vagina,  and  scratching  the  exterior  of  the  ponrh.  .1 
length  she  grasped  the  sides  of  the  orifice  of  the  j 
her  fore-paws,  and  drawing  them  apart,  as  in  u 
opening  a  bag,  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  cavity 
the  eyes,  and  could  hf  seen  moving  it  alHSUt  in  diH 
directions.  During  this  act  she  rested  on  the  tripod  i 
by  the  tar^i  and  tad.  She  never  meddled  with  the 
while  in  the  recumbent  posture;  but  when  stimulal 
uneasy  sensations,  she  immediately  rose  and  repeated  th<j^ 
process  of  drawing  open  the  bi^  and  inserting  her  muztk*\ 
sometimes  keeping  it  there  for  half  a  minute  at  a  lime.  M 
never  observed  that  she  put  her  fore-legs  into  the  pouci; 
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they  were  iovariably  employed  to  widen  the  orifice.  When 
she  withcUew  her  head,  she  generally  concluded  by  licking 
the  orifice  of  the  pouch,  and  swallowing  the  secretion.  After 
repeating  the  above  act  about  a  dozen  times,  she  lay  down, 
anid  seemed  to  bo  at  ease. 


Ontllneoftlie  Kangaroo  about  twelve  hoars  after  i;terhie  biTth»  allowing  its 
liAfcural  use  and  external  development  at  thia  period.  The  elongatfam  of  the 
jaws  has  rcdunod  the  mouth  to  a  itimple  round  auterior  orifloe.  wliich  aubae- 
quentiy  bccumo^  even  more  cautractod  before  Uie  lateral  fissures  begin  to 
eateiHl  burkwonls.  The  eye  is  ooucealed  by  thir  completely  formed  eyelids. 
Three  divisiuu>  are  now  secu  at  tl>e  uostHrior  oxtremily.  A  longitudinal  Una 
indicates  the  ^epanitidn  of  the  umbihcal  pedicle,  a.  the  upper  nipple  of  the 
left  aide,  to  which  the  above  foetus  was  attaclied ;  ft,  the  lower  nipple  of  the 

The  freedom  with  which  the  mother  reached  with  her 
muuth  the  orifices  both  of  the  genital  passage  and  pouch 
suggested  at  once  a  means  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
vouug  from  the  one  to  the  other;  while  at  the  same  time 
her  employment  of  the  fore-paws  indicated  that  their  assist- 
ance in  the  transmission  of  the  foetus  neod  not  extend  be- 
yond the  keeping  open  the  entrance  of  the  pouch  while  the 
fcBtus  was  being  introduced  by  the  mouth,  when  it  is 
thus  probably  conducted  to,  and  held  over,  a  nipple,  until 
the  mother  feels  that  it  has  grasped  the  sensitive  extremity 
of  the  part  from  which  it  is  to  derive  its  sustenance,  lliis 
mode  of  transmission  is  consistent  with  analogy,  the  mouth 
being  always  employed  by  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  as  dog?, 
cats,  and  mice,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  their  helpless 
offspring.  It  accords  also  with  the  phenomena  better  than 
those  which  have  been  previously  proposed ;  for  it  is  now 
ascertained,  by  repeated  dissections  both  of  the  Kangaroo 
and  Opossum,  that  there  is  no  internal  passage  from  the 
uterus  to  the  marsupium:  and  if  the  genital  outlet  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  in  the 
dead  Kangaroo  by  means  of  great  stretching  of  the  relaxed 
parts,  yet  such  an  action  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
living  animal  ;*  the  tender  embryo  would  be  more  liable  to 
receive  injury  from  the  fore-paws;  and  these,  from  the 
absence  of  a  thumb,  could  not  so  effectually  ensure  its  pass- 
age as  the  lips,  which  can  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Lastly, 
the  young  one  did  not  by  any  of  its  actions  encourage  the 
idea  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  instinctively  creeping  up 
to  the  nipple.  When  the  female  had  rested  quiet  for  about 
half  an  hour,  we  again  examined  her,  and  found  the  young 
one  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  but  within  two  inches 
of  the  nipple ;  it  was  breathing  strongly,  and  moving  its 
extremities  irregularly  as  before.  I  made  an  attempt  to 
replace  it  on  the  nipple,  but  without  success,  and  the 
mother  was  then  released.  On  an  examination  two  days 
afterwards  the  marsupium  was  found  empty.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  litter  was  carefully  searched,  in  the  hopes  of  nnd- 
ing  the  foetus,  but  without  success,  llie  mother  therefore, 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  young  one,  had  probably 
destroyed  it.  This  was  a  result  I  had  not  expected,  for  the 
head  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Farm  had  twice  taken  a 
mammary  foetus  from  the  nipple  and  pouch  of  the  mother, 
soon  after  it  had  been  deposited  there,  and  when  it  did  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  had  each  time  a^in  be- 
come attached  to  the  nipple.  I  afterwards  saw  this  foetus 
attached  to  the  nipple,  and  it  continued  to  grow,  without 
having  sustained  any  apparent  injury  from  the  separation, 
until  the  death  of  the  mother,  when  it  was  nearly  ready  to 
leave  the  pouch.     A  similar  result  occurred  to  Mr.  Collie.' 

The  young  one  observed  by  Mr.  Collie  (see  Zoological 
Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  238)  was  of  nearly  the  siie  of  the  last  and 
half  tho^middlo  joint  of  one's  little  finger ;  and  the  flesh- 
coloured  integuments  were  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the 
higher  coloured  vessels  and  viscera  to  be  seen  through 
them.    The  extremities  seemed  completely  formed,  and  its 

*  N.n. — Mr.  Owen  observes  that  this  ar$pimeiit  is  not  applicable  to  those 
Marsttviata  which,  like  Feramelet  and  the  smaller  South  American  opossums. 
h;ive  tiic  duplicaiurea  of  integument  formiug  the  pouch  extended  close  U>  the 


muscular  power  was  testified  by  its  efforts  in  sucking,  dur- 
ing which  it  put  every  part  of  its  body  in  motion.  *  Accord* 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  person,*  continues  Mr.  Collie, 
*  who  preserved  the  mother.with  this  little  one  for  me,  the 
latter  by  no  means  passes  the  whole  of  its  time  with  the 
lacteal  papilla  in  its  mouth,  but  has  been  remarked,  more 
than  once,  without  having  hold  of  it.  It  has  even  been  wholly 
removed  from  the  sac  to  the  person's  hand,  and  has  always 
attached  itself  anew  to  the  teat  Yesterday,**  on  again 
looking  at  it,  I  gently  pressed,  with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  the 
head  of  the  little  one  away  from  the  teat  of  which  it  had 
hold,  and  continued  pressing  a  little  more  strongly  for  the 
space  of  a  minute  altogether,  when  the  teat,  that  had  been 
stretched  to  more  than  an  inch,  came  out  of  the  young  one's 
mouth,  and  showed  a  small  circular  enlargement  at  its  tip, 
well  adapting  it  for  being  retained  by  the  mouth  of  the 
sucker.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  seemed  closed  in  on 
both  sides,  and  only  sufficiently  open  in  front  to  admit  the 
slender  papilla.  After  this  I  placed  the  extremity  of  the 
teat  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  young,  and  held  it  there  for  a 
short  time,  without  perceiving  any  decided  effort  to  get  hold 
of  it  anew ;  when  I  allowed  the  sac  to  close,  and  put  the 
mother  into  her  place  of  security.  An  hour  afterwards  the 
young  one  was  observed  still  unattached,  but  in  about  two 
hours  it  had  hold  of  the  teat  and  was  actively  employed  in 
sucking.* 

Professor  Owen  then  refers  to  a  similar  experiment  tried 
with  a  mammary  foetus  about  the  size  of  a  Norway  rat  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  lliis  foBtus,  after  two  hours'  separation  from 
the  nipple,  regained  its  hold,  and  sustained  no  injury  fVom 
the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  Mr.  Owen 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  adduced  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  mammary  foetus  at  a  very  early  period  is 
at  least  capable  of  sustaining  a  separation  from  the  nipple ; 
and  although  it  may  not  at  this  stage  of  growth  possess  the 
power  of  regaining  its  hold  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  inert  ana  formless  embryo  that  it  has 
been  described  to  be,  resembling  on  the  contrary,  in  its  vital 
powers,  the  new-born  young  of  the  smaller  Jfommolta  rather 
than  the  uterine  foetus  of  a  larger  species  at  a  period  of  de- 
velopment when  such  a  foBtus  corresponds  in  size  to  a  new- 
bom  Kangaroo ;  and  although  the  latter  possesses  greater 
powers  of  action  than  the  same-sized  embryo  of  a  sheep,  and 
approximates  more  nearly  in  this  respect  to  the  new-bom 
young  of  the  rat,  yet,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  it  is  evidently  in- 
ferior to  the  latter.  For,  though  enabled  by  the  muscular 
power  of  its  lips  to  grasp  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple, 
its  own  unaided  cfibrts  seem  incapable  of  drawing  suste- 
nance therefrom.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  a  muscle,  an- 
alogous to  the  cremaster,  to  the  mammary  gland,  for  the 
purpose  of  injecting  the  milk  from  the  nipple  into  the 
mouth  of  the  adherent  foetus,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Geoffrey  and  Mr.  Morgan  ;  and  Mr.  Owen 
remarks  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  foetal 
efforts  of  suction  should  always  be  coincident  with  the  ma- 
ternal act  of  injection.  If  at  any  time  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  the  consequences  might  be  fatal  from  the  forcible  in- 
jection of  milk  into  the  larynx.  To  guard  against  this  there 
is  a  special  contrivance,  first  described  by  M.  Geoffrey,  the 
necessity  for  which  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
John  Hunter  in  his  dissection  of  two  small  mammary 
foetuses  of  the  Kangaroo  for  the  especial  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  relation  of  ttie  larynx  to  the  posterior  nares  (Nos. 
3731,  3734,  3735,  Mus.  Coll.  Reg.  Chir.,  Physiological 
series),  in  which,  as  Mr.  Owen  states,  there  are  evidences 
that  Hunter  had  anticipated  most  of  the  .'anatomical  dis- 
coveries which  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  the  em- 
bryo of  the  Kangaroo.  The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages are  elongated  and  approximated,  and  the  rima  giottidis 
is  thus  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  cone-shaped  larynx  which 
projects,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  it 
is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
air-passage  is  thus  completely  separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  eitiier 
side  the  larynx  to  the  oesophagus. 

*Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modifications  of  structure,' 
continues  Professor  Owen,  *  both  in  the  system  of  the 
mother  and  in  its  own,  designed  with  especial  reference  to 
each  other's  peculiar  condition,  and  affording  therefore  the 
most  irrefragable  evidence  of  creative  foresight,  the  feeble 
offspring  continues  to  increase  from  sustenance  exclusively 

•  Mr.  CoUie's  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Vigors,  is  dated '  26th  Jmbu- 
ary,^«30.* 
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derived  from  the  mother  for  a  period  of  about  eight  months. 
The  young  Kangaroo  may  then  be  seen  frequently  to  pro- 
trude its  head  from  the  moulh  of  the  pouch,  and  to  crop 
the  grass  at  the  same  time  that  the  mother  is  browsing. 
Having  thus  acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits  the  pouch, 
and  hops  at  first  with  a  feeble  and  vacillating  gait,  but 
continues  to  return  to  the  pouch  for  occasional  shelter  and 
supplies  of  food  till  it  has  attained  the  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
After  this  it  will  occasionally  insert  its  head  for  the  purpose 
of  sucking,  notwithstanding  another  fcBtus  may  have  been 
deposited  in  the  pouch,  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
attaches  itself  to  a  different  nipple  from  the  one  which  had 
been  previously  in  use.' 


1.  Th*  he«d  of  «  mnmmary  foetua  of  a  Kaugaroo.  about  eight  week*  o1d« 
diMcct4)<l  to  Khow  the  reUition  of  the  larynx  to  Uie  tongue  and  posterior  narea. 
fl,  the  epiRlotlis,  drawn  down  out  of  the  aperture  in  the  soft  palate ;  6,  the 
cavity  iu  iho  tongue  for  the  recepUon  of  the  nipple.  2.  'Hie  elongated  nipple, 
withdrawn  from  the  mouth:  the  dutted  IUm  thuwa  the  extent  to  wlOch  it  U 
grasiied ;  it  never  extends  into  the  oesophagus  or  itomach,  as  has  been  coqjeo* 

For  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Owen  on  the 
structure  of  the  female  generative  organs  in  the  other  Mar- 
supials, as  compared  with  those  of  Oviparous,  Ovoviviparous, 
and  Viviparous  animals,  we  must  refer  to  his  paper  above 
Quoted,  our  space  not  permitting  us  to  do  more  than  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fkct  that  his  inductions  rest 
principally  on  the  examination  of  those  organs  in  Didelphys 
dorsigera,  Petaurus  pygmaus,  Peiaurus  Taguanoides,  Da- 
9ypu8  viverrinug,  Didelphys  Vireiniana,  Hypsiprymnus 
Jrhitei,  and  Macroptis  major.  His  remarks  on  the  infe- 
riority of  the  cerebral  development  of  the  Marsupials  will 


be  read  with  great  interest  as  bearing  on  the  structure  and 
analogies  of  those  organs,  and  other  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  lower  vertebrate  classes,  especially  to  the  reptiles. 
*  Those  marsupial  quadrupeds  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,*  says  tlic 
professor  (•  and  there  are  at  present  (1834)  species  of  Da- 
syurus,  Didelphys,  Phalangista,  Petaurus,  Hypsiprymnwt, 
Macropus,  and  Fhascalomys),  are  all  characterised  by  a 
low  degree  of  intelligence ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  they  ever 
manifest  any  sign  of  recognition  of  their  keepers  or 
feeders.  Another  character,  no  less  uniformly  belonging 
to  then),  is  the  want  of  a  power  of  uttering  vocalised  sounds. 
When  irritated  ihcy  emit  a  wheezing  or  snarling  guttural 
sound ;  that  of  the  Dasyurus  ursinus  is  the  clearest,  and 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  growl.  Mr.  Harris  however 
states  that  in  addition  to  this  noise,  the  Ursine  Opossum 
utters  a  kind  of  hollow  barking.  The  Thylacinus  cynore- 
phalus,  or  large  Dog-faced  Opossum,  he  observes,  utters 
'  a  short  guttural  cry,  and  appears  exceedingly  inactive  and 
stupid,  having,  like  the  owl,  an  almost  constant  motion 
with  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye.'  The  Wombat, 
when  irritated,  emits  a  loud  hiss,  which  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  that  of  the  serpent.  The  noise  emitted  by  the 
Kangaroo  under  similar  circumstances  is  equally  remote 
from  a  vocalised  sound ;  the  necessary  apparatus  foit  pro- 
ducing which,  Cuvier  long  ago  observed  to  be  wanting  in 
the  larynx  of  this  animal.  It  is  interesting  to  find  these 
analogies  to  the  Reptilian  and  more  might  be  pointed  out  if 
it  were  not  a  comparison  which  merits  a  separate  coniideTa- 
tion.'  The  reader  who  would  pursue  his  inauiries  as  to  the 
generative  system  of  the  Marsupialia  may  also  consult  the 
previous  writmgs  of  Daubenton,  Rengger,  and  Leuckart 
The  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will  afford 
ample  materials  for  following  out  the  organization  of  this 
extraordinary  group  in  the  skeletons  and  preparations  pre- 
served in  the  Physiological  Scries  of  that  noble  institution 
The  following  is  the  arrangement,  based  on  the  organisation 
of  the  animals,  proposed  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on  the  8th  and  22iid 
of  January,  1839. 


Classification  qf  the  Marsupialia. 


Tiibes. 

Sarcophaoa.  \ 

Three  kinds  of  teeth ;  canines  long  in  both  I 

jaws;    a  simple    stomach;  no  intestinumj 

esdoum.  J 


FamUiea. 


Gcntra* 


Sttl^ncn, 


Dasyurida 


Extinct 
forms. 


{Thylacinus. 
Dasyurus. 
Phasoogale. 

transitional  /Phascalotheriuml-^j 


Entomophaoa.  ^ 

Three  kinds  of  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  sim- 1  Ambtdatoria 
pie  stomach ;  a  moderately  long  intestinumC  s^i*a*f^ 

Scansoria    • 


C(9cwn, 


Carpophaoa. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both 
jaws;  canines  inconstant;  a  simple  stomach; 
a  very  long  intestinum  cacum. 


P6SPRA0A. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both 
jaws,  canines  present  in  the  upper  jaw  only 
or  wanting;  a  complex  stomach;  a  long 
intestinum  cacum. 


Phalangistida , 


Phascolarctida 


Macrqpodida 


iThylacotherium 

Myrmecobias. 
( ChoBropus. 
I  Perameles. 

Didelphys 


fPhalangista  •  • 
Petaurus  .  •  . 
Phascolarctos. 


Cheifo&eelM. 


fCut(ni8« 
<  Pseudoobeirnk 
iTapoa  (Gny). 
Ascobates. 


r  Hypsiprymnus. 

Iibra«^,.«.  iHaUnaturoi. 

IMacropus.     .    .    •    tMacroput, 


Rhizophaoa.* 

Two  scalpriform  incisors  in  both  jaws;  no 
canines ;  stomach  with  a  special  gland ; 
Cfecum  short,  wide,  with  a  vermiform  ap- 
pendage. 


«a«ofomj^     .    {EJr^ffl 


Diprotodon  (fossil) 


•  The  terms  ffiven  to  the  trihcs  or  primary  groups  of  Marsupialia  In  Uie  datsiAeatimi  aro  not  to  be  imdentood  aa  tttlctly  ladieatiag  tkt  ted  d  •• 
■ptcies  aeTeraUy  included  Uierein,  but  only  their  general  tendoucy  to  select  i>r  their  lopport  the  lubttaacea  implied  by  thoat  dsrifWIiffina. 


Generic 

Canines  — -.  Molars  t^.  - 

in  a  a^smicircle,  €f)uiil»  unci  sepmrAted  in  the  middle  in  each 
jaw  by  n  viicunt  spaco;  the  oxtorrtal  intUAor  on  each  side  is 
till}  fltou test ;  ihe  eanines  are  of  consideriklile  siio,  curred 
and  pointed  like  those  of  the  Catii  and  Do^^ ;  tho  bftt 
molars  am  armed  with  three  ohtuiii  tubercles,  resembhng 
those  of  the  two  groups  of  Carnivora  \^l  inenlionod*  Tdei 
five  OD  each  forefoot,  and  four  on  each  hiJid-fooi, 

Example,  ThylaciniM  c^nocephalm  {Da^yurui  cynoce- 
phtiius  of  GeoflVoy,  Tht/iacinUi  Harrmi  of  Temminck), 

Description. —Size  of  a  young  wolf;  the  short  smooth 
hair  of  a  dusky  yellowish-brown  above,  barred  or  zebraed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  hack  and  rump  with  about  sixteen 
jot-blaek  I ransverse  stripes,  broadest  on  the  back  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  downwards,  two  of  wbieb  extend  a  considerable 
way  down  the  thighs.  The  ground-colour  on  the  back 
inclincB  to  blackiih  gray.  Tail  much  compreMod  and  ta- 
pering to  a  |K)int. 

Habits  and  Localiip, — Mr,  Harris,  from  whose  paper  iti 
*  Linn.  Trans.*  our  deecriptioii  and  figure  lure  taken,  states 
that  this  species,  tho  largest  of  the  Australian  Carnivora^ 
inhabits  amongst  caverns  and  roeks  in  the  deep  and  altuost 
jtn penetrable  i^lens  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  tiighcat 
mountainous  parts  of  Van  Dieinen's  Land,  where  it  pro- 
bably preys  upon  the  bru^h  (bush  ?)  Kangaroo  and  various 
Btnall  animaltj  tlmt  abound  in  those  places.  The  individual 
from  whieh  the  de»cnption  and  drawing  were  taken  was 
caught  in  a  trap  baited  with  Kangaroo-ttesh.  It  remained 
alive  but  a  few  hours,  and  during  that  period  uttered  tbe 
C17  and  presenled  the  appeuiiinces  quoted  by  Mr.  Owen.  In 
lib  slomanh  were  found  tbe  partly-di^e^ted  remains  of  a 
Porcupine  Ant-Eater  {Echidna  acitkata\.  The  vulgar 
names  for  this  species  are,  the  Zebra  Oooiiumf  Zebra  H'oi/t 


Tbf Icdniti  eyuoetplkitlnt. 

Das  y  u  rus.    ( Geoff¥Q^.\ 

Generic  Character,— Hmd  conical,  very  much  pointed ; 

gape  very  wide;  ears  moderate*    Tbe§  five  on  iho  fore-feet; 

on  the  hind-feel  tbe  great  loo  is  redtloed  to  a  tubercle  or  ia 

entirely  absent. 

8  1»1 

Dental  Formula j— Incisors —i  Canines   , — r»  Molars 


e' 


1-1' 


6-6 
6~6 


=  42. 


Example,  Du^yurus ursinia  (Didelphig urtinaof  Harris). 

Deseripiion.—Htiwl,  body,  leg*,  and  upper  part  uf  the 
tail  covered  wiih  lung,  coarse,  black  hair,  irregularly  marked 
wiih  one  or  two  bloldieA  uf  white;  in  some  specimens  on 
the  shoulderjitin  others  on  tbe  throat  or  rump.  Tail  shghtly 
prehensile,  its  under  part  bare*    (Harris.) 


Tpeth  of  J>M5iirtti  (DjiftyurtM  Bnacnmu'^ 

Habits  and  Locality.— This  species,  which  is  very  to 
ia<.'iou8,  and  burrows  in  the  ground  in  Vrtn  Diemeii*s  Land, 
iji  of  the  six©  of  a  badger.  *  These  animals/  says  Mr. 
Harrisj  *  were  very  common  on  our  first  settling  at  Hobart 
Town,  and  were  pLirlicularly  destructive  to  poultry.  Stc. 
They  however  furnish  tbe  convicts  with  a  fresh  meal,  and 
the  ta^tc  was  said  to  be  nut  unhke  veal.  As  the  settlement 
intTe^ftcd,  and  the  ground  became  cleared,  tbey  were  driven 
from  their  haunts  near  Ihe  town  to  the  deeper  recesses  of 
forests  yet  unexplored.  Tliey  are  however  easiily  procured 
by  setting  a  trap  in  the  most  unfreauented  parts  of  the 
woods,  baited  wlih  raw  ilesh,  d1!  kinos  of  which  tbey  eat 
indiscriminately  and  voraciously ;  they  also,  it  is  probable, 
prey  on  dead  fish,  blubber,  &c.»  as  their  tracks  are  fre- 
quently found  on  the  sands  of  tho  sea-shore.  In  a  state  of 
c  0  n  fi  11  e  m  cut  t  b  ey  ap  pea  r  1 0  bo  u  ntam  eab  ly  sa  v  a  jc  ;  hi  ting 
severely,  and  uttering  at  ihe  same  time  a  low  yelhng  growl. 


M  A  R 
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A  male  and  f«male,  which  I  kepi  hr  a  couple  of  montlis 
chained  tueether  in  an  em  ply  cask,  were  continually  fight- 
ing; I  heir  quarrels  began  iw  soon  as  it  was  dark  (as  ihey 
slept  all  day),  and  couimued  throughout  the  niji^ht  almost 
without  intermission,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  hollow 
harkinj^,  not  unUke  a  dog,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  kind  of 
siioTlmg,  as  if  the  hreath  was  retained  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  suddenly  expelled.  The  female  generally  con* 
quered.  They  frequently  sat  on  their  hind  parts,  and  used 
their  fore-paws  to  convey  food  to  their  mouths.  The 
muscles  of  their  jaws  were  very  strong,  as  they  cracked  the 
largest  bones  with  case  asunder  ;  and  many  of  their  actions, 
as  well  as  their  gait,  strikingly  resembled  those  of  the  bear. 
Its  vulgar  name  is  the  Native  Devil/ 

The  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  was 
^a  snarling  surly  animal. 

Mr.  Owen*s  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Dmyurus  mu- 
ter urns,  or  Lon^'iuihd  Das^unuf  ( Spotted  Martin  of  Plullip*s 
I  Voyage),  will  be  found  in  the  *  Zoological  Proceedings"  for 
1835. 

Ph  ascogalc .     (  Tenmiinck.) 
Gmeric  C/mroc^ffr.— Differing  from  Dastjurus,  especially 
in  its  Dental  Formula: — 


Incisors    — 
6 


Canines 


l-l 


Molars 


7-7 


=^  46. 


1-1 ;  7-7 

Example,  Phascogale  penicillata  (Didelphis  pemcilfa- 

ftisot  Shaw,  Da^j/it  ru  s  pen  icillatwi  of  G  e offro  y  J .  S  i  z  o  i  a  t he  r 

arger  than  that  of  the  Brown  Rat  {Mm  decumaftus).    Tail 

Lvery  bushy.     Fur  uniform,   ash-colour,  whitish  beneath^ 

[•hort,  woolly,  and  very  thick, 

Habiis  and  Locality. — This  Phascogale  liTes  on  trees  in 
L<^tiw  Holland. 


P-km-^ 


'-^ 


rhfticofT&Ie  jM-nictllfttii* 

Myrmecobius.    (Walerhouae.) 

Generic  Character,— Pore-feet  with  5  toes;  hind- feet 
with  l  toes,  all  free.  Head  elongated,  snout  proiluced  ; 
ears  moderate,  narrower,  and  suWcute  at  the  apex.  Bodi/ 
slender.     Tail  modem lo. 


S 


l^-l 


Dental  Formula:— Incisors —-^  Canines;     , 


Pseudo- 


molars 


3-3' 


Molars 


5-5 

6-6' 


Example,  MyrmecMm  famahti. 

Description.— 'Fore  part  of  the  body  reddish*  grmdmlly 
blended  into  the  black,  which  is  the  prevailing  coIottr<ilr 
the  posterior  half,  and  which  is  adorned  with  nine  wliiB 
bands.  Fur  of  two  kinds.  Under  hair  scanty  an4  whlliik 
grey  ;  upper  hair  rather  coarse,  short,  and  adpressed  on  tb« 
anterior  parts  ;  long  on  the  nosterior  and  under  puts  ; 
hairs  on  the  anterior  part  of  tne  back  generally  blftck  at 
the  base  and  fulvous  at  the  apex ;  those  on  the  head  fcry 
short,  brownish  above,  being  composed  of  a  mixture  of  | 
black,  fulvous,  and  a  few  white  hairs ;  a  few  black 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  and  under  each  j 
hair  of  the  tail  long  and  rather  bushy  ;  roost  of  th©( 
on  the  under  part  fulvous  at  the  base  and  ^1 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  general; 
base  and  white  at  the  apex.  Length  from  nose  to  r\wt  of  I 
tail  10  inches ;  length  of  tail  to  the  end  of  the  hair  7  in-  f 
ches. 

Habits  and  Locality. ^-Vlv.  Waterhousc,  in  hh  pap«r  in  1 
the 'Transactions  of  the  Zoological  SDciety.*  descriptive  oM 
this  animal,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  two  speci-  i 
mens  on  which  his  description  is  founded.     The  first  vat  ] 
procured  by  Lieutenant  Dalo  of  Liverpool,  vthilst  on  aa] 
exploring  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  the  SwaQ  j 
River  Settlement,  and  was  discovered  about  ninetj  inileftt 
the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.    Two  of  thastJ 
animals,  according  to  Lieut.  Dale,  ^vere  seen  within  a  feiri 
miles  of  each  other;  they  were  first  observed  oulbc  ground,  J 
and  on  hcing  pursued,  both  directed  their  tllght  to  soiuai 
hollow  trees  which  were  near.     The  part)*  succeeded  in  cap- J 
turingone  of  them;  the  other  was  unfortunately  bur 
death  in  their  endeavour  to  dislodge  it  by  fumigatii] 
hollow  tree  in  which  it  had  taken  refuge.     The  coun 
which  they  were  found  abounded  in  decayed  trees  ao 
hills.     Mr,  Waterhouse  was  informed   that  the  seco 
dividual  was  found  in  Van  Diem  en's  Land  (but  he  sttmeli ' 
some  mistake  here),  and  that  others  similar  to  it  had  Wo 
geen  in  the  act  of  burrowing  or  digging  at  the  roots  of  treo 
in  irK^arch  after  insects.   Their  favourite  haunts  at^  stated  to 
be  in  those  situations  in  which  the  Fort  JacksoB  willow 
abounds. 


Uka^  mod  lotrer  ^w  of  Mynoi^ecibiii*. 


Mynn««obius  fjisctatnt.  <  Wtlevlionw.) 

Mr.  Waterhonse  observes,  that  althougb  in  the  i 
of  the  skull  M,  fasciatus  evinces  an  affinity  to  iH 
it  differs  from  that  genus  in  the  want  of  a  thmah 
hind-feet,  and  in  the  strength  and  larger  sixc  of  thi 
of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  shaped  somewhat  like  lb 
the  genus  Ihrpestes,  and  are  evidently  suited  to  bwrri 
The  fore-legs  are  also  stouter  in  proportion,  and 
are  stronger.  In  their  narrow  and  pointed  shape,  I 
he  remarks,  resemble  those  of  Perameks  natutus, 
fer  from  those  of  Pha^^cogale ;  they  also  differ  in  Iw?! 
rnhly  well  clulhed  with  hairs.  Mr.  Watorl. 
that  in  the  present  animal  he  can  perceive  a 
to  the  Edentate  MarsupialiatOX  Monotremex , 
that  analogically  it  may  be  compured  to  thi 
among  the  Iruo  Inseciirora^  bcarin;^  a  sormivkh^l 
connection  with  Echidnamx^  OrnithorhynchiM  to  tha 
exists  between  the  Iftfit- mentioned  genus  and  the 
Erinaceu'i  and  Mygale,  In  conclusion  he  adds  that  it  1 
be  allowed  that  there  is  a  greater  dissimilarity  in  struftufi 
betNveen  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  the  gcner*  Mfrm^ 
cobius  and  the  Mormtremes,  than  between  Tupaia  ana  JUjf* 
gale;  we  are  however  prepared  for  this,  by  the  oomparft' 
tively  sudden  transitions  from  one  form  to  another  which 
we  find  in  the  3Iar$upialia,  which  group,  it  must  bcbovDt 
in  mind,  stands  low  in  the  grade  of  organ ixation  among lfc» 
Mammalia,    {ZooL  Trant,^  vol.  li) 


m  among  w» 
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CbcBropus.    {Qgilb^*^ 

On  i\\Q  13tli  March>  1838,  Mr.  Ogilby  exliilited  to  n 
meelmg  of  the  Zoolouieal  Society  of  Loiiduu  a  drawing, 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  aMarsuiyml  aoinial  found 
by  ihal  officer  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Murray,  during  his 
late  journey  in  the  interior  of  New  South  WalcAi,  Mr* 
Ogilby  slated  his  original  belief  that  the  animal  in  question 
belonged  to  the  genua  Perameh'St  under  which  impression  he 
had  proposed  to  name  it  Pi?r.tfca/i^/ 1^1  ffum  itsenlirewantof 
tail,  a  character  found  in  no  other  species  of  the  same  group  ; 
but  a  drawing;  of  the  fore-foot»  afterwards  found  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Mitchell,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  the 
preacni  occasion,  had  considerably  shaken  l\m  first  opinion, 
and  induced  Mr.  Ogilby  to  £us|  ect  that  the  animal  may 
eventually  form  the  lype  of  a  new  genus,  Accoiding  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell**  drawing,  and  the  notes  which  he  took  at 
the  lime  of  examining  the  specimen,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  only  two  toeii  on  ibe  fore-feet,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  having  been  so  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  a  pig, 
as  to  have  procured  for  the  animal  llie  name  of  tlie  pig- 
fboted  bandicoot,  among  the  persons  of  the  expedition. 

The  drawing  of  the  foot,  in  fact,  very  closely  resemblea 
that  of  the  genus  Sus  in  form  and  characters ;  two  toes  only 
are  represented,  short,  and  of  enual  length ;  but  there  is  a 
Bwelling  at  the  base  of  the  ^tsi  phaianges,  which  renders  it 
probable  that  there  may  be  two  Bmalli^r  ones  behind*  The 
Fenimeles^  on  the  contrary,  have  three  middle  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  all  of  equal  lenglh,  and  armed  with  very  long 
powerful  claws,  besides  a  smidl  rudiraentijry  toe  very  dis- 
tinctly  marked  on  each  side.  The  form  and  character  of 
the  hind- feet  were  perfectly  similar  to  tho»e  of  the  Pera- 
m€lt*si  as  wore  aUo  the  teeth,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  the  drawing,  except  that  the  canines  did  not  appear  to 
surpass  the  anterior  molars  m  point  offline.  The  ears  wore 
long,  elliptical,  and  nearly  tiaked ;  the  head  broad  between 
the  earsp  and  very  much  attenuated  towards  the  muzzle  j 
the  body  about  the  sue  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  the  for  very 
much  of  the  same  quality  and  colour  as  in  ihut  animal* 
Mr.  Ogilby,  after  exjjressing  his  confidence  in  the  Oddity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Miicheirs  dt  a  wings,  and  the  care  wuh  which 
that  gentleman  assured  hiin  he  had  made  the  observation 
in  quesCion,  expressed  his  belief  that  this  animul  would  be 
found  to  Constitute  a  new  genus  of  Marsupials,  and  proposed 
for  it  the  provisional  name  of  Chctt'opus,  in  allusion  to  the 
dcjicribed  characlers  of  the  fore-feeL 

The  following  is  the  notiie  of  thi«  animal  insertciJ  by  Sir 
Thomas  MitcheU  in  his  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  first  dis- 
covering it.  'June  I6«  t83G.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  this  day's  journey  was  the  discovery  of  an  animal  of 
which  I  had  seen  only  a  head  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Ume- 
stone  caves  of  Wellington  Volley,  where,  from  its  very  sin- 
gular form,  I  supposed  it  to  belong  to  some  extinct  s|>ecies. 
The  chief  pecuiiarily  then  observed  was  the  broad  head  and 
very  long  slender  snout,  which  resembled  the  narrow  neck 
of  a  wide  bottle;  bift  in  the  living  aniniiil  the  absence  of  a 
tail  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  feet*  and  e^ipecially  the 
fore-legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  resembling 
those  of  a  pig;  and  the  marsupial  opening  was  downwards, 
and  not  upwards,  as  in  the  Kangaroo  and  others  of  that 
closa  of  animals.  This  quadruped  was  discovered  by  the 
native*  on  the  ground;  but  on  being  chased,  it  look  refuge 
in  a  hollow  tree,  from  which  they  took  it  alive,  all  of  them 
declaring  that  they  had  never  before  seen  an  animal  of  the 
kind.  This  was  where  the  party  had  commenced  the  jour* 
noy  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  immediately  after  cross- 
inK  that  river/  Such,  Mr,  Ogilby  remarked,  was  all  the 
information  he  possessed  at  present  with  regard  to  this  sin* 
gular  animal ;  but  Mr.  Gould  had  promised  to  examine  the 
original  specimen  on  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  in  the  Museum 
of  which  town  it  had  been  deposited ;  and  Mr.  Ogilby  there- 
fore hoped  that,  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman, 
he  should  shortly  have  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  a 
more  detailed  description  of  ita  form  and  characters  to  the 
Society.     iZool.  Proc.  1838.) 

Dental  Formula:— 

Unner  l"*  "**^^s<''*>  ^  spurious  molars,*  3  or  4  molars 
Jaw  ^"^^    r       4  ••  3or4      ,. 

Lower  ]  '^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  spurioui  molars,    3  or  4,  perhaps  5 
/3        ,,4  „  3  or  4       „         5. 

•  Tbc  nulertor  of  tbcAO  m^ht  be  tenaad  evaiuM. 
R  C,  No.  908, 


^y^ 


^>**«'. 


<m^<^'''- 


^ 


(^\i''*^>fc%  %  - 


Pera  mt.'  1  esk  ( Geoff  toy* ) 
Gertie  Character. — ///?fi<f  elon^sited,  pointed  ;  eari  mo- 
derate, hatry;  posterior  great-toes  rudimentary,  and  the 
two  succeeding  iocs  united  by  the  skin  up  to  the  nails,  gi^eat 
toe  and  little  toe  of  the  fore-Ieel  with  the  form  of  simple  tu- 
bercles, so  that  they  wear  the  appearance  of  having  only 
three  anterior  toes^ 


Dental  Formula:— Incisors 


T««UiofPeramelc»a.   (P.  Cuviet.) 

Example,   Perameles  nasuttt^. 

Description. — Head  very  long  ;  muzzle  produced ;  nosH 
prolonged  above  the  jaw;  fur  grey-brown  above  and  whit© 
beneath. 

Locality. — Australia. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  characlerizing  a  new  species  of  Peramelei 
{Per.  Gtiftmi),  very  closely  agreeing  with  P^r,  naxuim,  but 
peculiar  for  its  very  short  white  lail,  and  in  having  several 
indistinet  white  bands  over  the  haunches,  stated  that  Per 
Gunmi  inhabits  Van  Dieraen's  l^nd,  where  it  frequenti 
gardens,  and  commits  great  havoc  amongst  bulbous  rools^ 
winch  it  is  said  to  devour  with  avidity  {ZorjL  Proc,,  1838). 
There  is  now  (1839)  a  specimen  of  PerwmUs  Lagoiis,  o 
Rabbit  Peramelei,  from  Swan  River,  in  the  garden  of  * 
Zoological  Society  m  the  Regent's  Park. 

Vol,  XIV,— 3  N 
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Bidelphys.     {Linneeus.) 

Generic  Character >-—  Head  \iiry  much,  pointed,  gape  wide, 
tongue  rough  uith  horuv  papilloQ ;  ears  largo  aad  naked ; 
eyes  small;  tail  long  and  tapering,  flexible,  and  prehensile. 
With  hair  at  the  base  only,  the  reroaining  part  being  covered 
with  settles.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  all  armed  wiiTi  strung* 
shurp,  curved  claws  ;  thumb  of  the  hind- foot  opposable  and 
destitute  of  nail  or  claw,  the  other  toes  or  fingers  armod  with  | 
ekwi  like  thoie  of  the  fore-feet. 


Example,  Bidelphys  Virginiana, 

Jjexcripdon. — Stze  llmt  of  a  domestic  oat.  Colour  dnW 
white.  Hair  of  two  kiuds  ;  that  which  is  lowest^  a  lon^ 
ine  woolly  down,  white  at  the  base.  browniMk  ut  the  tip, 
through  this  pas*  (he  lung  hairs  of  a  pure  white  on  ihe 
head,  iieck,  and  upper  part*  of  the  body  ;  the  hair  is  short 
and  clo^e.  Round  each  eye  a  brownish  circle.  Ears  gc- 
nemlly  black  at  ihe  base  and  yellowish  at  Iho  tip.  Whis- 
kers lonjT,  partly  white,  partly  reddii»h.  Extremity  of  the 
nose  tieih-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Lcj^si  deep 
ehoiituut  brown.  Tail  not  so  long  as  the  bo<ly,  covered  at 
the  ba»e  by  long  hairs,  but  only  scantily  furnished  with 
brislles,  which  come  out  from  between  the  whitish  scales 
that  protect  it,  for  ihe  greater  part  of  its  length- 

Habiis  and  Localittf. — The  Virginian  Opossum  is  an  ar- 
b<jreal  animal,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  structure  af 
its  posterior  feet  or  hands  espeeially.  It  appear^i  to  be  lu  a 
certain  degree  carnivorous,  for  it  preys  upon  insects  and 
hinls^  and  feeds  also  on  fruits;  but  there  is  reasun  for  be- 
lievinK  that  animal  food  forma  its  phndpal  support,  for  it 
Bonietimes  invades  Ihe  farm-yards  in  its  neighbourhood. 
According  to  Barton,  the  period  of  uterine  testation  in  this 
•pecies  ta  twenty-six  dayts.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
ftnd  was,  perhaps  is,  very  abundant  in  the  North  of  Mexico, 
ttnd  nearly  throughout  the  United  Statei*,  where  it  is  chilled 
the  opossum.  In  the  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia 
(1649),  wo  find,  in  the  catalogue  of  animals,  *  Passonnes — 
This  bea&t  hath  a  bagge  under  her  belly,  into  which  she 
takes  her  young  ones,  if  at  any  time  afTrighted,  and  curries 
them  away,*    Lawaon  says,  *l*he  Possum  n^  Ibund  nowhere 


SkclffUm  of  Didolpbvv  Virginbniu   n,  ihe  iimrsupiaJi  boom. 

but  in  America.     She  b  the  wonder  of  all  the  laud  i 

bein(c   the  size  of  a  badger   and   near  thai  colour. 

feniiilc  doubUess  breed**  her  joiing  at  her  teote,  fori 

seen  them  stick  fast  thereto,  when  ibrv  have  h*^u  iml 

than  a  *inall  rasberry,  and  scerair 

a  pauneh  or  false   belly,  wherein 

after  Ihey  are  from  tko»e  teals,  tdl  tlit:> 

selves.     Their  food  Ls  roots,  pouhry,  di 

have  no  hair  im  their  tails  but  a  sari  uf 

erust^  as  the  beavers  have.     If  a  cat  ha» 

creature  tiurely  has  nineteen;  fur  if  you 

in  their  skin,  and  mash  their  skull,  lea 

you  may  come  an  hour  after.        ^     '" 

away,  or  perhaps  you  may  uu 

are  a  very  stupid  creature,  liu^.^t  ■".. 

They  are  most  like  rats  of  nny thins*. 

in  the  wilderness,  eaten  of  them.     Thei: 

and  svell  tasted;  but  their  ugly  tails  put  ri 

with  tliat  fare.     They  climb  trees  as  the  j  ml 

fur  is  not  esteemed  nor  used,  save  that  the 

into  [i^irdles  and  garters.*    The  tail  appears 

of  uie  as  an  organ  of  prehension  to  the  adult  ^mii«4 : 

is  staled  that  ihe  little  ones  when  advanced  in  growl 

upon  iheir  molher's  back  if  they  are  fri 

ing  their  tails  i-ound  hers,  escape  Willi 

threatened   danger,*     In   captivity  the 

snarling,  and  &tupld« 


•  lb  Wm  BrStUli  Monmoi  Ui«rt  b  a  sUitTed  sfMsflica  Of  DIMttflJI  ^ 


DUelpHyt  Vlr^iAD*  (Vlrfioiu  OpoMiiiD'). 

The  French  name  Sari^us  for  the  species  of  this  j^enus 
is  evidently  a  form  of  Cari^iei/a,  the  Brazilian  name  for 
the  genus.  They  arc  known  in  Paragnay  under  the  name 
of  Micottre,  in  the  American  Islands  under  Ibat  of  Mam'cou^ 
and  in  Mexico  by  the  appelJaiion  of  Tiaquatzin, 

Cbeironectes.  (Illiger.) 

Generic  Character.— The  complete  dental  formula  of 
this  subgenus  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  The  number 
of  incisors  is  stated  at  ten  above  and  eight  below.  Head 
rather  pointed;  ears  naked,  rounded;  tail  scaly,  prehensile; 
ftn  opposable  thumb  on  the  bind  feet  or  hands,  and  the  toes 
webbed. 

Example,  Cheironectes  palmaUts  {Cheironectes  Yapock 
of  Dusmarest;  Didelphis  palmata  of  authors). 

Description,-^Y\xr  brown  above,  with  three  transverse 
brii^ht  grey  bands,  interrupted  in  the  middle  ;  white  below. 
Size  lari^er  than  that  of  the  brown  rat 

Habiis  and  Locality,— -The  river  Yapock,  or  Oyapock 
fthe  boundary  that  separates  the  French  Settlements  from 
Brazil),  in  Guyana,  is  the  place  where  this  species  has 
been  found.  It  swims  with  facihty ;  indeed  Buffon  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  Petite  hutre  de  la  Gutfone, 


^^^^  Phalangista.  (Cuvier.) 

Generic  Character.— Head  rather  short ;  ears  hairy ;  fur 
woolly  and  short;  no  extensible  membrane  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  Imibs;  tail  long,  prehensile,  some- 
times wilhuut  hair  on  its  extremity. 

Subgenus  Phalangista,  properly  so  eaUed—BalaQtia(lUiger). 
Tail  prehensile,  but  covered  with  hair;  ears  long  and  erect. 
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Dental  FormulEi — ^Incisors-;  canines  j;  psevido-molara ' 
1;  molars  5  =  40.* 


f4-^^%iil«^j 


V-^^fiottm^J 


Teeth  of  rholmogiita.    (F.  Onlti;) 

Example,  Phalangista  vulpina, 

Descrtption, — The  following  description  of  this  species  is 
given  in  Phillip's  Voyage: — *  Vulpine  Opossum.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  considerably  in- 
ferior to  it  in  resjMJct  to  size,  being  from  the  point  of  the 
iioae  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  only  26  inches ;  the  tail 
itself  15  inches*:  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  grisly 
colour,  arismg  from  a  mixture  of  dusky  and  white  haina, 
with  rufous  yellow  tinge;  the  head  and  shoulders  par- 
taking most  of  this  last  colour:  round  the  eyes  blackish: 
above  the  nostrils  ten  or  twelve  black  whiskers,  four  iuchoa 
or  more  in  length :  all  the  under  parta  of  the  body  ar6  of  a 
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tawny  buff  colour,  dcejwjst  on  the  throat,  whero  tlie  bottom 
of  the  hairs  are  rust  cdour:  the  tail  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
back  for  about  ono  quarter  of  iU  length,  from  tbence  to  the 
end  black:  the  toes  on  tho  fore-feet  are  five  in  number,  the 
inner  one  jilftced  hicjh  up:  on  the  hind-feet  four  toes  only ; 
with  a  thumb,  coT]isi»ring  of  two  joiiUs,  without  a  claw, 
placed  high  up  at  the  base  of  the  inner  toe  :  the  whule  foot 
serving  Iht;  purpose  of  a  hand,  aa  observable  in  many  of  the 
Opofesum  f^cnus.  The  le^s  are  much  shorter  in  proporlion 
than  those  of  the  common  fox;  tbe  cars  about  ono  inch 
and  a  half  in  lenglh/  It  ia  the  Phuian^er  hfenard  of  the 
French,  Bruno  of  Vicq-d*Azyr»  and  H  hafapooroa  of  the 
natives. 

Localiiy. — Nev  Holland;  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson. 

Subgenus  Cuscus.  iLficcpede.) 
Tail  prehensile,  hut  in  great  part  naked  and  covered  with 
rutrosities ;  cars  ver>'  short. 

Dental  Fonnula:— Incisors  r;    canmesO;   molars  -^-^ 

:  40.    (Lesson,) 

Geographical  Distribution  qfthc  (?<?wi/^.— Peculiar  to  the 
I  Western  Polynesia  or  Malaisia  (Lesson), 

Example,  Cmcua  nmculatm  {Diddphi^  Qrientalis  of 
Groelin ;  Cmcus  Amboinensis  of  Lac{*pMe  j  Pfialanguta 
maeulata  of  Geoffroy ). 

Description,  Habits,  and  LocaJitif. — ^This  species,  which 
is  named  Coescoes  at  the  Moluccas,  according  to  Valentyn, 
Tflries  much  in  iH  colouring,  with  reference  to  sex  and  age, 
M.  Lesson,  who  found  it  at  Wagiou^  where  the  natives  call 
it  Scham-4cham,  stiy%  that  its  fur,  which  h  thick  and  woolly, 
is  generally  whitish,  covered  with  isolated  brown  spots, 
sometimes  running  tojjether.  The  same  author  states  that 
itt  habita  are  slow  and  nocturnal,  ant)  that  it  lives  on  fruits 
in  the  equatorial  forest  of  the  great  Molucca  and  Papuan 
Islands. 


Ducat  mamlmw. 

PetBurus.  (Shaw.) 
Generic  Charact&r. — Head  rather  short;  ears  small  and 
hairy;    skin  of  the  Hanks  extended  between  the  anterior 
and  posteHor  limbs,  and  covered  with  huir;  tail  not  strictly 
prehensile, 

6  0—0 

Dental  Formula; — Incisors-;    caninee  t — -:    molars 

8-8 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  lower  molar  teeth 

Siven  in  the  rut  amounts  ynly  to  five,  and  consequently 
oos  not  correspond  with  Thu  formula  above  given,  or  with 
that  slated  hy  M.  F,  Cuvier  himself,  who  makes  the  total 
number  of  leeih  22  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower, 
and  the  number  of  upper  false  molars  B,  and  of  molars  8 
also ;  the  number  of  lower  molarn  being  6  false  and  8  true. 
3  38  in  all.  He  telU  us  that  this  form  of  detitition  is 
♦"kea  frora  PfudangiHa  Cookii,  Petaurm   Taguanoides, 


*  te  Phalanger  diddphmde  or  Le  Maeraurt  of  M.  G^offfoy, 
and  a  Bpecies  wbich  has  no  name,' 


TfcUi  of  PeUunu,    (T.  Curlar.) 

Mr,  Bennett,  who,  in  common  with  Cavier^  Desn 
and  Lesson,   has  placed  the  interesting  sfvecies  whi< 
have  t'bosen   as  the  example   under  the  genus   ^ 
remaik^  ilmt  M,  F.  Cuvier,  reiving  solely  on  the  di 
or  agreement  of  the  dentary  systems,   and   putting  tL 
out  of  the  question  all  consideration  of  other  and  < 
points  of  structure,  has  reunited  the  old  ffnn*  Pf^fl' 
in  order  again  to  subdivide  it  into  two  im  ,  an 

rogeneou^  groups;  in  the  one  confoundu   ,  II  i 

species  of  fiying  Petauri  not  only  vf\X\\  the 
to "'!'>?<»  of  New  Holland,  but  with  the   na;. 
strictly  prehensile  Cou.scous  of  the  Molucttis ;  repayi 
other  group,  which  he  had  so  unnecesiarily  dismemtJ 
by  the  addition  of  a  true  Phalangisia^  whose  only  praftn-l 
sions  to  such  an  association  are  made  to  depend  on  a  some* 
wlittt  similar  arrangement  of  the  teeth.    *  By  thus  eonfiniu*  j 
himself  to  a  single  character,'  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  'he  has  ] 
broken  up  tl^e  regular  series  of  athnities  which  connected 
together  three  marked  but  still  closely  allied  gradaiionscf 
form,  to   substitute  an  arrangement  which   has  no  otbet 
recommendation  than  the  theoretic  views  of  its  author,    la  < 
such  a  case  we  cannot  hesitate  in  givinsf  to  the  c^rgaRiof  ] 
locomotion,  combined  with  the  general  habit,,   that  prece-  I 
deuce  before  those  of  mai^tication,  which,  under  other  cir- 1 
curastances,  wo  are  gentnnlly  in  the  habit  of  conceding  lol 
the  latter ;  and  we  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  adopting  thit T 
course,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  dentary  formubi*  ' 
in  the^e  animals  subject   to  s(jme  variation.   And  Wcaus*  | 
zoologists   are  hy   no   means    agreed   with  respect   to  iti 
exact    deflnition.      The    teeth   of   the   Sqm'rrel  Petourufi 
agree  generallyt  aecoriling  to   M.  F,  Cuvier,    with  tli^?^] 
of  the  Phftlangista*.     They  are  consequently  38  in  nuai*|l 
her,    20  occupying    the    upper   jaw,  and    IS    the  lo 
The  former  ore  divided  by  the  same  eminent  naiil 
into  six  incisors,  four  canines,  two  false  molars,  and 
true   ones;  the   latter  consisting   of  two   incisor&,  and  fli 
canines,  with  eight  false  and  as  many  true  molars,    The! 
dentary  character  of  the  original  species  of  Pttauru*^  wtncb  1 
he  takes  as  the  type  of  his  other  group,  differs  chiefly  in  thej 
total  want  of  canine  teeth;  but  wo  may  here  bo  permitted] 
to  observe  that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  doubt^u  how  Cir] 
those  which  are  above  enumcrate^l  as  such  truly  deserve  the] 
name  whtch   has  been  applied  to  them.     Tn  every  other  J 
respect  the  little  ci"eature  in  question  perfectly  agrees  wlihj 
the  group  of  animals  to  which  we  liave  restored  it;  and] 
which  are  at  once  characterised  by  the  bruad  exp&nsioD  i 
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their  ikin  m  eaoH  side  of  the  hodv^  extending  Wtwe«Ti  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs*  as  in'the  Flying  Squirrels,  to 
which  indeed  ihey  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  cemnion 
With  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mammiCerous  quadrupeds  of 
the  couniry  which  they  inliabit,  they  possess  ihe  obdominQl 
pouch  which  fixes  their  place  in  the  system  among  the 
maraupiul  animals  ;  and|  as  in  m:\ny  of  tho^e,  the  thumbs  of 
the  hind-feet  arc  lon^j  and  distinctly  opposable  Co  the  sole. 
The  other  toes  are  four  m  number,  and  furnished  with 
tolerably  strong  claws,  of  which  the  thumbs  are  destitute. 
The  fure-feet  have  long  radiating  toes,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  the  longest,  all  armed  with  similar  claws  to  those 
of  the  hind- feet.  The  tail  is  round,  covered  with  loose  hair, 
eomewhat  tapering  towaids  the  pointy  and  not  strictly  pre- 
hensile, having  no  naked  Burfaee  at  its  extremity  beneath. 
In  size  the  present  species  i^  about  equal  to  the  coramon 
Squirrel,  and  its  tad  is  rather  longer  than  its  body.  Its 
colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  on  the 
head,  and  whHe  beneath.  A  black  line  pasw;*  from  the 
point  of  the  nose  aleuR  the  back  towards  the  tail ;  and  the 
lateral  folfls  of  Ihc  skm  are  hounded  in  front  and  on  the 
sides  by  a  similar  band,  which  confounds  itself  gradually 
in  the  inside  with  the  gray  of  the  body,  and  is  bordered  at 
the  outer  margin  by  a  fringe  of  white*  The  eyes  arc  each 
placed  in  a  spot  of  black,  and  a  faint  blackish  line  extends 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  Umbs.  The  tad  in 
also  of  a  darker  hue,  especially  towards  itj*  extremity. 

Example,  Petaurm  murem  iNorfoffi  Island  Flying 
Squirrel,  figured  and  described  in  Phillip**  Voyage), 

Deicripiion^—SeQ  above. 


I 


l*etiurui  Sciureut  (Sdiolml  PielAuru). 

Habih  and  tocality.—*  During  the  day,*  says  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, *  the  animal  generally  remains  quietly  nestled  in  the  hnl- 
Imvs  of  trees,  but  becomes  animated  as  nigh  I  advances,  and 
skims  through  the  air,  snpiiorted  by  its  lateral  expansions, 
half  leaping,  half  Jlying  from  branch  to  branch,  feeding 
upon  leaves  und  insects.  This  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion 
c*in  scarcely  be  lioniidered  as  a  true  llight,  inasmuch  as  the 
cutaneous  folds  which  serve  the  purposes  of  wings  seem 
rallKT  destined  for  the  mere  support  of  the  ainmal  in  its 
long  and  apparenlly  desperate  leaps,  than  for  raising  it  in 
the  air  and  directing  il^  course  towards  any  given  object. 
For  this  latter  purpo*ie  they  are  indeed  but  litlte  fitted  by 
their  structure,  the  w^ant  of  proper  muscles  in  a  great  mea- 
sure incapacitating  them  from  performing  such  ofRces  as 
are  dependent  on  volili«n.  It  may  be  doubted  however 
whether  these  animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
exercising  their  will  in  their  tlight-like  leaps.  For  the  fal- 
lowing anecdote  bearing  upon  this  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  our  friend  Mr,  Broderip,  who  related  it  to  us  on  unques- 
tionable authority.  On  board  a  vessel  sading  off  the  coast 
ef  New  Holland  was  a  Sciuirrel  Pelaurus,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  the  snip.  On  one  occasion  it  reaclied 
the  mast-head,  and  as  the  sailor  who  was  despatched  to  bring 
It  down  approached^  made  a  spring  from  aloft  to  avoid  him. 
At  this  moment  the  ship  ^ave  a  heavy  lurch,  which,  if  the 
«»riginal  direction  of  the  httle  creature^s  course  had  been 


continued,  must  have  plunged  it  into  the  sea.  All  who 
witnessed  the  scene  were  in  pain  for  its  safely  ;  but  it  lud- 
denly  appeared  to  check  itself,  and  so  to  modify  its  career 
that  it  alijirhted  safely  on  the  deck  '  Tho-^e  that  we  have 
seen  in  caplivify  are  m  a  state  of  somnolency  all  day  j  one 
ke]>t  at  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  then  marchioness  of  Cleveland.  At 
night  it  was  lively  and  active,  and  was  perfect  I  v  tame,  but 
rather  shy.  The  species  inhabits  New  South  Walesa  and  ta 
Raid  to  be  abundant  at  Ihe  foot  of  i\w  Rtue  Mountains. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  locality  of  Norfolk 
Island  as  a  habitat  of  this  very  pretty  little  animal,  except- 
ing the  figure  and  description  in  Phillip's  Voyage  abcrve 
alluded  to.  The  fur  would  be  hifj^hly  ornamental  from  ita 
colour,  softness,  and  beauty,  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Phascolarclos  {De  Blainville;  LipuruSf  Gold/us^;  Am* 
blotis,  IHigerh 
Generic  Character. — Both/  stout.  Head  short,  ears 
shaggy.  Limbs  rather  short,  robust,  and  nearly  equal  in 
length.  Toes  five  on  each  fore- foot :  the  anterior  toes  divided 
into  two  groups  for  prehension,  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger being  in  one  group,  and  -the  remaining  three  fi^ngere 
in  the  other,  ihe  thumb  of  the  posterior  foot  very  large,  but 
without  a  nail,  and  the  two  inner  fingers  united.  Tail  very 
short,  iilmost  null.  Mr.  Martin  says  that  it  differs  from  the 
Wombat  in  its  dental  formula,  in  which  respect  it  closely 
resembles  the  Kangaroos. 


Dental  Formula : — Incisors  ^ ;   canines 


1-i 


spimout 


molars 


l-l 


true  molars 


4-4 


=:  30. 


I  _  1  »        ^  4-4 

The  canines  are  small,  and  in  the  intermaxiUary  suture. 
The  falso  molars  are  compressed  and  trenchant,  but  thicker 
than  in  Ihjpsiprymnm,  the  dentition  of  which,  otherwise, 
that  of  the  Koala  resembles  closely.  The  lower  true  grinders 
are  narrower  than  the  upper  ones,  and  both  quadricuspid. 

Onlv  one  species  is  known,  namely  Phascolarctft^  cifje* 
reusitipurm  ci^fftfM*  of  Gold  fuss ;  Phaacnlarclo^ /iitctu  of 
Desmarest ;  Phoicolarclos  Ftimleirsn  of  Lesson.  The  Ashy 
Koala). 


PluiieoUurctoi  doftr^uji  (Astiy  Koal«). 

Deicrtption^  Habitt,  and  Locality. — As  large  a^  a  do 
of  moderacc  size.  Fur  long,  thick,  rather  coarse,  and  ashj 
brown,  tufted  ears  rather  lighter.  It  is  said  !o  have  the 
gait  and  carriage  of  a  "j'oung  bear,  to  be  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  to  pass  its  life  upon  trees  and  in  dens  or  boles 
which  it  Iiotlows  at  their  feet.  Of  its  powers  of  climbing 
Ibere  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  struclure  of  its  extremities 
would  lead  to  this  inference,  and  actual  observation  has 
confirmed  it.  Its  locality  is  New  Holland,  and  wc  are  en- 
abled to  give  figures  of  the  parent  and  young,  taken  by  tho 
kind  permission  of  a  friend,  from  a  very  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful drawing  executed  from  the  living  animals,  the  firFt 
that  were  known  in  the  colonies.  They  were  brought  in  by 
natives  to  Colonel  PateriOD^  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
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colony,  from  the  Hat  Hill  tliatnct,  to  the  southward  of  Port 
Jark&on,  m  1 8U3.  The  native  nattie  *  Koala  *  is  tmd  to  sig- 
uily  *  Biter/ 

There  are  old  and  young  stuffed  specimens  in  the  British 
Museuiii»  and  a.  ituSed  s|)ecimeu  (Mr.  Caley^s)  iu  the  Mu- 
suum  of  the  Lmnean  Society. 

The  visceral  anatomy  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Martin's 
paper*  On  the  anatomy  of  the  Koala,*  rend  to  the  Zoological 
Society  in  Noveniher,  1836  (Zool  Proc,  1836).  It  is  chielly 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  and  length  of  the 
OEecuni» 

Hypsiprymnus.    (Illiger.) 

Germic Character, —  Htad  elongaled;  oars  large;  upper 
lip  cleft  Tail  moderate,  scaly,  covered  scantily  vrilh  hairs. 
Two  teats  only  in  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  females.  Anterior 
feet  Qve-toed,  armed  with  obtuse  nails ;  third  toe  of  the  hind- 
feet  very  robust,  and  armed  with  a  very  strong  nail, 

6  1-^1 

Bental  Form ul a:— Incisors,  r  ;    canines,  —r—;   molars, 

=  30. 


5-5 


River.     The  last-named  soo1o<g^st  bai  also 
sixotiier  new  species.    {ZooL  fi'oc.^  1836> 


Example,  Hypsiprymnus  Fbtoroo  {Ma^ropus  minor  of 
Shaw;  Potorous  minimm  iind  Kait^urus  Gaimardi  of 
Desmarej^t;  Hypfnprumnm  Tf^ hi ici  of  Q  my  andOaiuiard; 
Pdtoroo  of  White,  and  Kanguroo  Bat  of  Phillip's  Voyage)/ 


Skid  I  of  Hypsiprymaiu, 


Description. — Size  of  a  rabbit ;  general  colour  grayish, 
red  dish -brown  above,  whitish  below  ]  head  triangular,  ears 
large,  tarsi  very  long ;  tail  elongated,  Hexiblo,  terminated 
by  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

Habits  and  Locality.— T\\e  manners  of  the  A^o^/^oroo  Eat 
are  stated  to  be  mild  and  timid;  its  food  consists  of  vegeta- 
bles,  und  it  is  said  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  New  Holland 
is  its  locality,  and  Lesson  says  that  it  is  not  rare  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Jan k son,  especially  near  the  river  Wera- 
gambia  in  the  Blue  Movintains. 

M.  Lesson  rerorls  two  other  species,  and  Mr.  Ogilby  de* 
scribes  (Zoo/.  iVo^.,  1831)  a  fuurlh,  Ht/psiprymnus  ^efosus, 
known  in  the  culmy  of  New  S«>uth  VVidea  by  the  native 
name  of  Betiong  Kangaroo.  The  specimen  described  by 
Mr.  Ogilby  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Swan 
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Hypftiprymtitii  Potonw  (KAOgsreo  BilX 

Subgenus  Halmaturus.  ilUigtr  in  part) 

Gmtric  Character.— DlWemg  from  the  true 
in  having  shorter  ears,  a  tail  nearly  naked,  or  onJy 
few  bans. 
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Teeth  of  tIalnuLurot.    (F.  CvtIk,) 


Exemple.  Halmaturus  el^gans  (Kangnmw 
Peron  and  LesueurK 

Description, — Odour  mouse-gray,  bounded  IrEnsTen 
with  reddish-brown  on  the  back  autl  loins.  Sise  of  a  li 
hare. 

Haffits  and  /-ora/t /j/.— Haunts  under  thick  bushis, 
is  said  to  form  subterranean  galleries  in  the  telatid  of 
Pierre. 

Subgenus  Maeropus  (Shaw;  Halmaturus oTili^vfl 

part).  ^ 


teric  Charaeier. — Head  elongated ;  eart  Vf»iT 
lip  c!efr;  whiskers  very  short   and   few,     r< 


Generic 
upper  lip  cletr;  whiskers  very  sljort   and   few,     PoiUd 
limbs  like  those  of  Hypstprynwwt,  but  much  longer 
more  robust.    Tail  long,  triangular,  very  muMuUr, 
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ExampK  Macropw  Mc^or  of  Shaw  (Kofifruruf  iatiaiuM 

Geoffiroy;  JMeMtM  gigantm  of  Gmehn;  Tlie  Kangaroo 

[Ck)ok>. 


Skdclcn  of  MoeWpnt  mi^or  (tli*  Qf««t  Kaoguae). 
At  iHe  m4niupUl  iMoef. 


Ttiis  extraorflinary  animal,  discovered  !iy  Coptairt  LVJols 
is  nowf  so  well  known,  that  a  description,  m  adilition 
1o  our  illuBl rations  and  account  of  its  animal  economy 
at  the  beginning  of  thin  ixxikXa,  wouU]  be  supertluous.  Out 
t*ountrvmen  pursued  it  in  New  HoUjiiid  wivh  greyhoundif, 
and  the  I eapa  which  it  took  surpn»ed  thoiie  who  beheld  it 
clear  obstacles  seven  or  '  *  ^  -t  high,  la  size  it  eqiiak  & 
sheep,  aome  of  the  hn  in^  UO  lbs.,  and  the  tluth 

is  represented  by  those i^j  taitud  it  a&  being  a  lillle 

like  vetiiMjn.     The  species  breedii  pretty  freely  in  tfcis  coim- 
Ifv   ^"'^  ^'^-  been  kept  with  success  in  our  parks. 
—New  Holland* 

1  .  several  other  species* 

Phascolomys.  (Geoffroy.) 

Gmeric  Character,— Bodtf  clumsy.  Head  large  and 
hluff,  Fore/ecfwUh  five  toes,  armed  with  crooked  naib; 
huid-feet  with  four,  and  a  little  tubercle  without  a  tmil.  i\\ 
place  of  the  jjreat  toe;  indeed  it  nmy  be  *nid  to  have  but 
four  toes  on  the  hind-feet     Tail  nearly  nulL 
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flujoff  (tkf  Oni4  lUotf  ifwX 


T««th  of  Photcotoniji,  or  Wombftt  (F.  Cuvkr).  Mulj  of  the  tuitiral  «U(s. 

Example. — The  only  epecie?^  known  is  Pka^colnmys 
Wombat  ilXdelphis  ursina  of  Sljaw ;  The  Wombat  of  the 
natives,  navigators,  and  niituraUsts). 

Df* icripikm.— ¥nnvi  Lieut,- Od.  Collins'*  'Account  of 
the  Ent^hsh  Colony  of  New  South  Wales'  (1802X  we  select 
the  following  part  of  a  desicription  of  a  Wfimbat  found  on 
Cojie  Barren  Island,  abstracted  from  Bass's*  *  Journal : ' — 
*TDe  fVombal,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  Wumback,  is  a  squat*  tihort.  thick,  short-Jegged, 
rather  inactive  quadruped,  withp^rcat  appearance  of  stumpy 
strength,  and  somewhat  bit^ger  than  a  large  turnspit  dog. 
Its  figure  and  movement's,  it  they  rlo  not  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  bear,  at  least  sirrmgly  remind  on©  of  that  animal. 
It^  length,  fmm  the  tip  of  the  t(\il  to  the  tip  of  the  no&e.  i^i 
thirty-one  inches,  of  which  it^s  body  takes  up  tweiily-lhree 
and  Bve-tenths,  The  head  is  seven  inches  and  the  tail  five* 
tenths.  Its  circumference  behind  the  fore-legs  twenty* 
seven  inches  ;  acrosjj  the  thickest  part  of  the  belly  thirty-one 
inches.  Its  weight  by  hand  is  somewhat  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  pounds.  The  hair  is  coarse,  and  about  one 
inch  or  one  inch  and  five-tenths  in  length,  thinly  set  upon 
the  belly,  thicker  on  the  back  and  head,  and  thickest  upon 
tlie  loiiiji  and  imii|} ;  the  colour  uf  it  a  li|^h(  aaady  brown  of 
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Ttryinff  •hades,  but  darkest  along  tlie  back.'  The  head  is 
large,  nattish,  and  nearly  triangular  \vlien  viewed  in  front ; 
the  ears  are  sharp  ancl  erect ;  the  eyes  small  and  rather 
gunken  than  prominent,  but  quick  and  lively. 

Habits  and  Locality,— Yvom  the  same  work  wc  take  Ihe 
following  account  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  this  species : — '  This 
animal  has  not  any  claim  to  swiftness  of  foot,  as  most  men 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling  or  shuttling,  some- 
thing like  the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear.  In  disposition  it  is 
xnild  and  gentle,  as  becomes  a  grass-eater ;  but  it  bites  hard, 
and  is  furious  when  provoked.  Mr.  Bass  never  heard  its 
voice  but  at  that  time;  it  was  a  low  cry  between  a  hissing 
and  a  whizzing,  which  could  not  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  He  chased  one,  and  with 
his  hands  under  his  belly  suddenly  lifted  him  off  the  ground 
without  hurting  him,  and  laid  him  upon  his  back  along  his 
arm  like  a  child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  effort  to  escape, 
not  even  a  struggle.  Its  countenance  was  placid  and  un- 
disturbed, and  it  seemed  as  contented  as  if  it  had  been 
nursed  by  Mr.  Bass  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  the  beast 
upwards  of  a  mile,  and  often  shifted  him  from  arm  to  arm, 
sometimes  laying  him  upon  his  shoulder,  all  of  which  he 
took  in  good  part ;  until,  being  obliged  to  secure  his  legs 
while  he  went  into  the  brush  to  cut  a  specimen  of  a  new 
wood,  the  creature's  anger  arose  with  the  pinching  of  the 
twine ;  he  whizzed  with  all  his  might,  kicked  and  scratched 
most  furiously,  and  snapped  off  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  his  grass-cutting  teeth.  Their 
friendship  was  here  at  an  end,  and  the  creature  remained 
implacable  all  the  way  to  the  boat,  ceasing  to  kick  only  when 
he  was  exhausted.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate 
that,  with  kind  treatment,  the  Wombat  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered extremely  docile ;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giving 
him  provocation,  at  least  if  he  should  be  full  grown.  Be- 
sides Fumeaux*s  Islands,  the  Wombat  inhabits,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  both 
these  places  its  habitation  is  under  ground,  being  admirably 
formed  for  burrowing ;  but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does 
not  seem  to  bo  ascertained.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  Wombat  of  the  mountains  is 
never  seen  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole,  feed- 
ing only  in  the  niglit ;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  to  feed  in 
all  parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  may  be  placed.  The  stomachs  of  such  as  Mr. 
Bass  examined  were  distended  with  the  coarse  wiry  grass, 
and  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  seen  the  animal  scratching 
among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  upon  the 
shores,  but  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of. 
Now  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  can  have  no  recourse 
to  the  sea-shore  for  his  food,  nor  can  he  find  there  any  wiry 
grass  of  the  islands,  but  must  live  upon  the  food  that  cir- 
cumstances present  to  him.' 

A  letter  from  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  set- 
tlement, dated  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Augusts,  1798. 
and  published  in  Bewick's  '  Quadrupeds,'  states,  that  this 
animal,  there  called  The  Wombach,  was  found  upon  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  lat.  40'  3G"  S., 
where  considerable  numbers  were  caught  by  the  company 
of  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked  there  on  her  voyage  from 
Bengal  to  Port  Jackson.  The  same  communication  relates 
tliat  it  had  *  lately  been  discovered  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  interior  of  this  country  also.  The  mountain  natives 
call  it  the  Wombach: 

The  specimen  dissected  by  Sir  Everard  Home  in  1808 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  and 
lived  as  a  domestic  pet  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clift  for  two 
years. 

The  individual  dissected  by  Mr.  Owen  in  May,  1836,  had 
lived  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  upwards  of 
five  yoars. 

M.  Lesson  says  that  it  lives  in  King  Island  and  the  Fur- 
neaux  Islands,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Port  Jackson. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Wombat  will  be  found  in  Cuvier's 
'Le9ons  d* Anatomic  Compar^e,'  in  Sir  Everard  Home's 
paper,  'Phil.  Trans.,'  1808,  and  in  Mr.  Owen's  memoir, 
'Zool.  Proc.,'  1836.  The  latter  obsenes  that  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  presented  a  development 
corresponding  generally  to  that  which  characterises  the  same 
parts  in  the  phytiphagous  Rodents,  It  has  a  very  short 
c»cum. 

The  tiesh  oi  the  Wombat  is  said  to  be  excellent.    Mr. 


Hunter,  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  quotad,  tmni  it  dili. 
eate  meat,  and  some  have  remarked  that  the  animal  might 
be  easily  naturalised  in  this  country. 

The  impression  made  upon  us  by  Mr.  Bass's  acooontof 
the  behaviour  of  the  Wombat  which  he  caught,  and  by  out 
that  we  have  seen  in  captivity,  is,  that  the  animal  is  of  a  bw 
grade  in  point  of  intellect.  In  both  cases,  as  long  as  there 
was  no  positive  pain  or  disagreeable  sensation,  the  animal 
was  content,  however  new  its  situation  might  be.  There 
was  none  of  that  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  all  animals 
of  lively  sense  show  when  suddenly  placed  in  new  positioos 
or  in  strange  places;  and  indeed  the  following  note  is  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Bass's  account  of  the  capture  of  his  Wom- 
bat:— 'The  Kangooroo  and  some  other  animali  in  New 
South  Wales  were  remarkable  for  being  domesticated  is 
soon  as  taken.'  This  may  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  low  cerebral  development  generally  to  be  obaened  in 
this  group. 


FliModloinyt  Womfast. 

Fossil  Marsupialia. 
Besides  the  Fossil  Opossum  {Didelphyt  Cum'eri)  of  the 
Montmartre  Gypsum,  figured  and  described  by  Cuvier  id 
the  *Annales  du  Museum,*  and  in  his  'Otoemens  Fossilo,' 
and  the  fossil  Dasyurus,  Hypsiprymnus,  Haimatunu.  fhi- 
colomys,  and  Kangaroo^  described  by  Mr.  Clift  and  C^vicr 
and  Mr.  Pentland,  from  the  Australian  bone-caverns  tad 
bone  breccia,  there  are  some  fossil  forms  now  eeneralK 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia,  which  it  will 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  altadwf 
to  them  both  geologically  and  zoologically,  to  mention  more 
at  length.  We  commence  with  those  fossil  jaws  origiiisllj 
described  as  belonging  to  tbeMarsupialia,  whieh  wece  Ibaad 
at  Stonesfield. 

Thylacotherium.  (Owen.) 
In  consequence  of  strong  doubts*  having  been  nccBlly 
expressed  by  M.  de  Blaiuville, /rom  inapecUim  if  wU, 
respecting  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  fossil  javs  ibond 
at  Stonesfield,  and  assigned  to  iho  MarsupMwhfBuon 
Cuvier,  a  paper  '  On  the  Jaws  of  the  Thyiae^OJkerium  iV»- 
vostii  from  Stonesfield*  was  read  before  the  Geok^icsl 
Society  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  G.S^  &«.,  Hunte 
rian  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon^  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1838,  being  the  first  of  two  mcnoin 
meeting  the  objections,  and  giving  a  detailed  aceount  of 
the  fossils  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  originals.  Is 
this  communication  Mr.  Owen  confined  his  descriptioo  to 
the  jaws  discovered  at  Stonesfield,  characterised  by  having 
eleven  molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  He  eos- 
menced  by  obsei*ving  that  the  scientific  world  puuifi 
ample  experience  of  the  truth  and  tact  with  which  theiOw- 
•  S«o  *CoioptM  Benduf,*  1S3IL     . 
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fnous  Cuvier  formed  his  judgments  of  the  affinities  of  an 
extinct  animal  from  the  inspection  of  a  fossil  fragment ;  and 
that  it  was  only  when  so  distinguished  a  comparative  anato- 
mist as  M.  de  clainville  questioned  the  determinations,  that 
it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  doubts,  and  re-assure  the  confi- 
dence of  geologists  in  their  great  guide. 

When  Cuvier  first  hastily  examined  at  Oxford,  in  1818, 
one  of  the  jaws  described  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Buckland,  he  decided  that  it  was  allied  to 
the  Didelphys  (•  me  sembldrent  de  quelque  Didelpho  '♦) ;  and 
when  doubts  were  raised  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  ^  824,t 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  Cuvier,  from  an 
examination  of  a  drawing  made  for  the  express  purpose, 
was  confirmed  in  his  former  determination ;  but  he  added 
that  the  jaw  diflcrs  from  that  of  all  known  oirnivorous 
Mammalia,  in  having  ten  molars  in  a  series  ir  the  lower 
jaw  :  (*il  [the  drawing]  me  confirme  dans  Tidte  que  la  pre- 
miere inspection  m'en  avoit  donn^e.  C'est  celte  d'un  petit 
carnassier  dont  les  mdchclidrcs  ressemblent  beaucoup  h. 
celles  des  sarigues ;  mais  il  y  a  dix  de  ces  dents  en  serie, 
nombre  que  ne  montre  aucun  carnassier  connu.*  Oss,  Foss,, 
v.,  349,  note.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particular 
data,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  the  teeth,  on 
which  Cuvier  based  his  opinion,  were  not  detailed ;  but  he 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  grounds  of  his  belief 
would  be  obvious,  on  an  inspection  of  the  fossil,  to  every 
competent  anatomist :  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  assign  to  the  fossil  a  generic  name,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent much  of  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  he  considered  it  as  belonging  to  a  true  Didelpnys. 

Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  structure  of  the 
jaw  ;  and  he  stated  that  having  had  hi  his  possession  two 
specimens  of  the  Thylacoiherium  Prevostii  belonging  to 
Dr.  Buckland,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  their 
condition  is  such  as  to  enable  any  anatomist  conversant 
with  the  established  generalizations  in  comparative  osteo> 
logy,  to  pronounce  therefrom  not  only  the  class  but  the 
more  restricted  group  of  animals  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed. The  specimens  plainly  reveal,  first,  a  convex  arti- 
cular condyle ;  secondly,  a  well-defined  impression  of  what 
was  once  a  broad,  thin,  high,  and  slightly  recurved,  trian- 
gular, coronoid  process,  rising  immediately  anterior  to  the 
condyle,  having  its  basis  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
interspace  between  the  condyle  and  the  commencement  of 
the  molar  series,  and  having  a  vertical  diameter  equal  to 
tbat  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  itself:  this  impres- 
sion also  exhibits  traces  of  the  ridge  leading  forwards  from 
the  condyle  and  the  depression  above  it,  which  characterises 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  zoophagous  marsupials  ;  thirdly, 
the  angle  of  the  iaw  is  continued  to  the  same  extent  below 
the  condyle  as  the  coronoid  process  reaches  above  it,  and 
its  apex  is  continued  backwards  in  the  form  of  a  process ; 
fourthly,  the  parts  above  described  form  one  continuous 
portion  with  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  neither  the 
articular  condyle  nor  the  coronoid  being  distinct  pieces,  as 
in  reptiles.  These  are  the  characters,  Mr.  Owen  believes, 
on  which  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
fossil ;  and  they  have  arrested  the  attention  of  M.  Valen- 
^  ciennes  in  his  endeavours  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  M.  de 
^  Blainville.;]; 

From  the  examination  of  a  cast,  M.  de  Blainville  however 
has  been  induced  to  infer  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  convex 
condyle,  but  in  place  thereof  an  articular  fissure,  somewhat 
as  in  the  jaws  of  fishes;  that  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
embedded  in  sockets,  have  their  fangs  confluent  with  or 
anchylosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaws,  and  that  the  jaw 
itself  presents  evident  traces  of  the  composite  structure. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  the  portion  of  the  true  conayle  which  remains  in  both 
the  specimens  of  Thylacotherium  examined  by  Cuvier  and 
M.  Valenciennes,  clearly  shows  that  the  condyle  was  con- 
vex, and  not  concave.  It  is  situated  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth,  and  projects  beyond 
the  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  extremity  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  true 
Didelphys.  In  the  specimen  examined  by  M.  Valenciennes 
tlio  condyle  corresponds  in  position  with  that  of  the  jaw  of 
the  Dasyurus  rather  than  the  Didelphys:  it  is  convex,  as 

*  *  Ossemen*  Fim*.'  torn,  t  ,  p.  3491 

f  '  Aminlea  <les  Sciruco*  Nnt.,*  ATril.  1895 ;  aim  t1i«  papen  of  Mr.  Rroderip 
Aixl  Dr.  Fiuun.  in  tlio '  Zoological  Joarnal.'  1823.  n»L  ilL,  p.  409. 
t  '  Compies  Ucndui/  1838,  Second  Semestre,  No.  11,  Sept.  10,  p.  597,  et 

'^'      P.C,  Now»0». 


in  mammiferous  animals,  and  not  concave,  as  in  oviparous. 
The  entu^  convex  condyle  exists  in  the  specimen  belongine 
to  the  other  genus,  Phascolotherium,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Broderip.  Mr. 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  entering  angle  or  notch,  either 
above  or  below  the  true  articular  condyle,  has  been  mistnken 
for '  une  sorte  d*£chancrure  articulaire,  un  pcu  comme  dans 
les  poissons.' 

The  specimen  of  the  half-jaw  of  the  Thylacothcre  exa- 
mined by  M.  Valenciennes,  like  that  which  was  transmitted 
to  Cuvier,  presents  the  inner  surface  to  the  observer,  and 
exhibits  both  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  and  the  sym- 
physis in  a  perfect  state.  The  foramen  in  the  fussil  is  situ- 
ated relatively  more  forward  than  in  the  recent  Opossum 
and  Dasyurc,  or  in  the  Placental  luscctivora,  but  has  the 
same  place  as  in  the  marsupial  genus  Hypsiirymnus,  The 
symphysis  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  omtinued  forward  in 
the  same  line  with  the  gently  convex  inferior  margin  of  the 
jaw,  which  thus  tapers  gradually  to  a  pointed  anterior 
extremity,  precisely  as  in  the  jaws  of  the  Marsupial  Insec- 
tivora.  In  the  relative  length  of  the  symphysis,  its  furm 
and  position,  the  jaw  of  the  Thylacotherium  precisely  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Didelphys. 

In  addition  however  to  these  proofs  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  Stonesfield  remains,  and  in  part  of  their  hav- 
ing belonged  to  Marsunialia,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  jaws 
exhibit  a  character  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  able  anato- 
mists who  have  written  respecting  them,  but  which,  if 
co-existent  with  a  convex  condyle,  would  serve  to  prove 
the  marsupial  nature  of  a  foesili  though  all  the  teeth  were 
wanting. 

In  recent  marsupials  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  elongated 
and  bent  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  process,  varying  in  shape 
and  development  in  difiereni  genera.  In  looking  therefore 
directly  upon  the  inferior  margin  of  the  marsupial  jaw,  we 
see,  in  place  of  the  edge  of  a  vertical  jilate  of  bone,  a  more 
or  less  flattened  triangular  surface  or  plate  of  bone  extended 
between  the  external  ridge  and  the  internal  process  or  in- 
flected angle.  In  the  Opossum  this  process  is  triangular 
and  trihedral,  and  directed  inwards  with  the  point  slightly 
curved  upwards  and  extended  backwards,  in  which  direction 
it  is  more  produced  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  species 
of  Didelphys. 

Now,  observed  Mr.  Owen,  if  the  process  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  in  the  Stonesfield  fossil  had  been  simply  con- 
tinued backwards,  it  would  have  resembled  the  jaw  of  an 
ordinary  placental  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  mammal; 
but  in  both  specimens  of  Thylacotherium,  the  half-jaws  of 
which  exhibit  their  inner  or  mesial  surfaces,  this  process 
presents  a  fractured  outline,  evidently  proving  that  when 
entire  it  must  have  been  produced  inwards  or  mcsiully,  as 
in  the  Opossum. 

Mr.  Owen  then  described  in  great  detail  the  structure  of 
the  teeih,  and  showed,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Blainvillo*s  second 
objection,  tbat  they  are  not  confluent  with  the  jaw,  but  are 
separated  from  it  at  their  base  by  a  layer  of  matter  of  a  dis- 
tinct colour  from  the  teeth  or  the  jaw,  but  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  matrix ;  and  secondly,  that  the  teeth 
cannot  be  considered  as  presenting  an  uniform  compre^ised 
tricuspid  structure,  and  being  all  of  one  kind,  as  M.  do 
Blainville  states,  but  must  Ik$  divided  into  two  series  as 
regards  their  composition.  Five  if  not  six  of  the  posterior 
teeth  are  quinquecuspidate,  and  are  molares  veri  ;  some 
of  the  molares  spurii  are  tricuspid,  and  some  bicuspid,  as 
in  the  Opossums.  An  interesting  result  of  this  examina- 
tion is  the  observation  that  the  five  cusps  of  the  tuberculate 
molares  are  not  arranged,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
same  line,  but  in  two  pairs  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  jaw,  with  the  fifth  cusp  anterior,  exactly  as  in  the 
Didelphys,  and  totally  different  from  the  structure  of  the 
molares  in  any  of  the  Phocse,  to  which  these  very  small 
Mammalia  have  been  compared :  and  in  reference  to  this 
comparison  Mr.  Owen  again  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  process  continued  from  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  in  the  fossils,  as  strongly  contradistinguishing 
them  from  the  PhocidsD,  in  none  of  the  species  of  which  is 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  so  produced.  The  Thylacotherium 
differs  from  the  genus  Didelphys  in  the  greater  number  of 
its  molars,  and  from  every  ferine  quadruped  known  at  the 
time  when  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  fossil.  This  difference  in  the  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  which  Cuvier  urged  as  evidence  of  the  genera-  '*-'■ 
tinctiou  of  the  Stonesfield  mammiferous  fossils.  ^ 
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been  regarded  ns  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  Saurian  nature ; 
but  the  exceptions  by  excess  to  the  number  seven,  assigned 
by  M.  de  Blainville  to  the  molar  teeth  in  each  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  insectivorous  Maramaha,  are  well  esta- 
blished, and  have  been  long  known.  The  insectivorous 
Chrysochlore,  in  the  order  Ferse,  has  eight  molars  in  each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  insectivorous  Armadillos  have 
not  fewer;  and  in  one  subgenus  (Priodon)  there  are  more 
thon  twenty  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  dental  formulae  of  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  again, 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  against  the  mam- 
miferous  character  of  the  Thylacotherium  founded  upon 
the  number  of  its  molar  teeth.  From  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  exceptions  in  recent  placental  Mammalia,  the  exam- 
ple of  a  like  excess  in  the  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the 
marsupial  fossil  ought  rather  to  have  led  to  the  expectation 
of  the  discovery  of  a  similar  case  among  existing  Marsu- 
pials, and  such  an  addition  to  our  zoological  catalogues  has, 
in  fact,  been  recently  made.  In  the  Australian  ouadruped 
described  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  under  the  name  of  Myrmeco- 
bius  an  approximation  towards  the  dentition  of  the  Thyla- 
cotherium is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which  is  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  Myrmecobius,  but  also  in  their  relative  size,  structure, 
and  disposition.  LasIIv,  with  respect  to  the  dentition,  Mr. 
Owen  says  it  must  bo  obvious  to  all  who  inspect  the  fossil 
and  compare  it  with  the  jaw  of  a  small  Didelphys,  that, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  M.  do  Blainville,  the  teeth  and 
their  fangs  are  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  and  that  no  argument  of  the  Saurian 
nature  of  the  fossil  can  be  founded  on  this  part  of  its 
structure. 

With  respect  to  M.  de  Blainville's  assertion  that  the  jaw 
is  compound,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  indication  of  this 
structure  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw  of  the  Thylaco- 
therium is  not  a  true  suture,  but  a  vascular  groove  similar 
to  that  which  characterises  the  lower  jaw  of  Didelphys, 
Opossum,  and  some  of  the  large  species  of  Sorex.  {Geol. 
Proc.) 


Jaw  of  Thycalotheriuni  Provostii.     Upper  flguro  mnfj^iOed. 

Some  discussion  having  ensued,  in  whicii  Dr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Ogilby  expressed  opinions  in  support  of  M.  de  Blain* 
villc's  views,  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  occasion  of  reading,  on  the 
9th  of  December  following,  his  paper  on  PhasciUotherium, 
being  the  seoond  part  of  the  *  Description  of  the  Remains 
of  Marsupial  Mlammalia  from  the  StonesAeld  slate,' 
grave  a  brief  summary  of  the  characters  of  the  Thylaco- 
tlierium,  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  and 
"which  he  conceived  fully  proved  the  mammiferous  nature 
of  that  fossil.  He  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  split  con< 
dylcs  in  the  specimen  demonstrate  their  original  convex 
form,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  charac- 
terises the  same  part  in  all  reptiles  and  all  ovipara;— that 
the  size,  figure,  and  position  of  the  coronoid  process  are  such 
as  were  never  yet  "witnessed  in  any  except  a  zoophagous 
mammal  endowed  with  a  temporal  muscle  sufliciently  deve- 
loped to  demand  so  extensive  an  attachment  for  working  a 
powerful  carnivorous  jaw; — that  the  teeth,  composed  of 
dense  ivory  with  crowns  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  enamel, 
are  everywhere  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  but 
have  two  fangs  deeply  embedded  in  it ; — that  these  teeth, 
which  belong  to  the  molar  series,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
binder  being  bristled  with  five  cusps,  four  of  which  are 
placed  in  pairs  transversely  across  the  crown  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  anterior  or  false  molars,  having  a  different  form, 
and  only  two  or  three  cusps — characters  never  yet  found 
united  in  the  teeth  of  any  other  than  a  zoophagous  mammi- 
ferous quadruped ;— that  the  general  form  of  the  jaw  corre- 
sponds with  the  preceding  more  essential  indications  of  its 
mammiferous  nature.    Fully  impressed  with  the  value  of 


these  characters,  as  determining  the  class  to  which  tbs 
fossils  belonged,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  had  sought  in  tbs 
next  place  for  secondary  characters  which  might  reveal  the 
group  of  Mammalia  to  which  the  remains  could  be  assigned, 
and  that  he  had  found  in  the  modification  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  combined  with  the  form,  structure,  and  proportioin 
of  the  teeth,  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  him  to  beiisffe 
that  the  Thylacotherium  was  a  marsupial  <]uadruped. 

Mr.  Owen  then  recapitulated  the  objections  against  the 
mammiferous  nature  of  the  Thylacothman  \z,wa  from  their 
supposed  imperfect  state,  and  repeated  his  former  assertioii 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  enable  these  characters  to  be 
fully  ascertained  :  he  next  reviewed,  first  the  ditTeiences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  jaw; 
and,  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  admitted 
appearances. 

1.  As  respects  the  structure. — It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  jaws  must  belong  to  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  because 
the  articular  surface  is  in  the  form  of  an  entering  angle:  lo 
which  Mr.  Owen  replied,  that  the  articular  sur&ce  is  sup- 
ported on  a  convex  condyle,  which  is  met  with  in  no  otiier 
class  of  vertebrata  except  in  the  Mammalia.  Again,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  teeth  are  all  of  an  uniform  structure,  as 
in  certain  reptiles;  but,  on  reference  to  the  fossils,  Mr. 
Owen  stated  that  it  will  be  found  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  actual  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
strongly  supports  the  mammiferous  theory  of  the  fossils. 

2.  \Vith  respect  to  the  argument  founded  on  an  inter- 
pretation of  structure,  which  really  exists,  the  author  showed 
that  the  Thylacotherium  having  eleven  molars  on  each  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  no  objection  to  its  mammiferous  nature, 
because  among  the  placental  Camivora  the  Ctmit  Mtgahtii 
has  constantly  one  more  grinder  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  than  the  usual  number ;  because  the  ChryfoMore, 
among  tho  Insectivora^  has  also  eight  instead  of  seven 
molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  Myrme- 
cobius^ among  the  Marsupialia,  has  nine  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  because  some  of  the  insectiro- 
reus  Armadillos  and  zoophagous  Cetacea  offer  still  mots 
numerous  and  reptile-like  teeth,  with  all  the  true  and 
essential  characters  of  the  mammiferous  class.  The  otjee- 
tion  to  the  false  molars,  having  two  fangs,  Mr.  Owen  shoved 
was  futile,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  spurious  molars  in 
every  genus  of  the  placental  Fer€e  have  two  fangs,  and  tb« 
whole  of  them  in  the  Marsupialia.  If  the  ascending  ramoi 
in  the  Stonesfield  jaws  had  been  absent,  and  with  it  the 
evidence  of  their  mammiferous  nature  afforded  by  the  con- 
dyloid, coronoid,  and  angular  processes,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  he  conceived  the  teeth  alone  would  have  gpven  suffi- 
cient proof,  especially  in  their  double  fangs,  that  the  fosailf 
do  belong  to  tne  highest  class  of  animals. 

In  reply  to  the  objections  founded  on  the  double  fangi  of 
the  Basilosaurust  Mr.  Owen  said,  that  the  characters  of 
that  fossil  not  having  been  fully  given,  it  is  doubtful  to 
what  class  the  animal  belonged;  and  in  answer  to  tiw 
opinion  that  certain  sharks  have  double  fangs,  he  explained 
that  the  widely  bifurcate  basis  supporting  the  tooth  of  the 
shark  is  no  part  of  the  actual  tooth,  but  true  bone,  and 
ossified  parts  of  the  jaw  itself,  to  which  the  tooth  is  anebv- 
losed  at  one  part,  and  the  ligaments  of  connection  attached 
at  the  other.  Tho  form,  depth,  and  position  of  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth  in  the  Thylacothere  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  in  the  small  Opossums.  The  colour  of  the  fossils, 
Mr.  Owen  said,  could  be  no  objection  to  those  aoauainted 
with  the  diversity  in  this  respect,  which  obtains  in  me  fossil 
remains  of  Mammalia.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  Tkyia- 
cotherCj  the  author  stated  that  the  only  trace  of  oompoand 
structure  is  a  mere  vascular  groove  running  along  its  fever 
margin,  and  that  a  similar  structure  is  present  in  the  cone- 
spending  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  some  species  ofOpoHun^ 
of  the  IVombat,  of  the  Bal€ena  antarettcOt  and  of  the  Afyr- 
mecobius,  though  the  groove  does  not  reach  so  hi  fbrwardi 
in  this  animal ;  and  that  a  similar  groove  is  present  nesr 
the  lower  margin,  but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw,  in  tne 
Sorex  Indicus, 

Phascolotherium.    (Owen.) 

Deseriptim  qf  the  Half-Jaw  qf  th0  PhoMcolotheriwiu-^ 
This  fossil  is  a  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  having  its 
internal  or  mesial  surface  exposed.  It  once  formed  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Broderip,!^ 
whom  it  has  since  been  liberally  presented  to  the  Bnnh 
Museum.  It  was  described  and  figured  bv  Mr.  Bnidertp 
(1828,  with  the  provisional  name  of  Didelpnie  BuMmtdD 
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in  the  *Zoologieal  Jounml,  and  its  distinction  from  the 
ThylacQtherium  clearly  pointed  out.  The  condyle  of 
the  jaw  is  entire,  standing  in  hold  relief,  and  presentis 
the  aamo  form  and  degree  of  convexity  as  in  the  genera 
Didelphys  and  Daayurwi,  In  its  being  on  a  level  with 
the  molar  teeth,  it  corresponds  with  the  marsupial  genera 
DagyuruM  and  Tkutacynut^  as  well  as  with  the  pla- 
cental zoophaga.  llie  general  form  and  proportions  of  the 
coronoid  process  closely  resemble  those  in  zoophagous 
Marsupials;  but  in  the  depth  and  form  of  the  entering 
notch,  between  the  process  and  the  condyle,  it  corresponds 
most  closely  with  the  Thylacynut,  Judging  from  the  frac- 
tured surface  of  the  inwardly  reflected  angle,  that  part  liad 
an  extended  oblique  base,  similar  to  the  inflected  angle  of 
the  Thylaeynut.  In  the  Phatcoloiherium  the  flattened 
inferior  surface  of  the  jaw,  external  to  the  fractured  in- 
flected angle,  inclines  outwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  ascending  ramus,  and  not  at  an  acute  angle, 
as  in  the  Thylaofne  and  Dasyurus ;  but  this  difference  is 
not  one  which  approximates  the  fossil  in  question  to  any  of 
the  placental  soophaga ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  mar- 
supial ^enus  Phascolomw,vfhere  a  precisely  similar  relation 
of  the  inferior  flattened  base  to  the  elevated  plate  of  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  manifested.  In  the  position 
of  the  dental  foramen  the  PhoMcolothere^  like  the  Thylaco- 
there,  differs  fVom  all  zoophagous  Marsupials  and  the  pla- 
cental Fera  ;  but  in  the  Hyvsiprymnui  and  Phascolomys, 
marsupial  herbivora,  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  is  situ-  - 
atcd,  as  in  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  very  near  the  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  last  molar  teeth.  The  form  of  the  sym- 
physLs  in  the  Phascolothere,  cannot  be  truly  determined ; 
but  Mr.  Owen  stated  his  opinion  that  it  resembles  the  sym- 
physis of  the  Didelphys  more  than  that  of  the  Dasyurus  or 
Tnylactmui. 

Mr.  Owen  agrees  with  Mr.  Broderip  in  assigning  four 
inci&ors  to  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Phascolothere, 
as  in  the  Didelphys  ;  but  in  their  scattered  arrangement 
they  resemble  the  incisors  of  the  Myrmecobiw.  In  the 
relative  extent  of  the  alveolar  ridge  occupied  bv  the  grinders, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  grinders  to  each  other,  espe- 
cially the  small  size  of  the  hincermost  molar,  the  Phasco- 
lothere resembles  the  Myrmecobius  more  than  it  does  the 
Opossum^  Dasyurus,  or  Thylacynus;  hut  in  the  form  of 
the  crown  the  molars  of  the  fossil  resemble  the  Thylacynus 
more  closely  than  any  other  genus  of  Marsupials.  In  the 
number  of  the  grinders  the  Phascolothere  resembles  the 
Opossum  and  Thyladtie,  having  four  true  and  three  false 
in  each  maxillary  ramus ;  but  the  molares  vert  of  the  fossil 
differ  from  those  of  the  Opossum  and  Thylacothere  in  want- 
ing a  pointed  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  large 
tubercle,  and  in  the  same  transverse  line  with  it,  the  place 
being  occupied  by  a  ridge  which  extends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  th^  crovm  of  the  true  molars,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  beyond  the  anterior  and  posterior  smaller 
cusps,  giving  the  quinquecuspid  appearance  to  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.  This  ridge,  which  in  Phascolotherium  repre- 
sents the  inner  cusps  of  the  true  molars  in  Didelphys  and 
Thylacoiherium,  is  wanting  in  Thylacynus,  in  wnich  the 
true  molars  are  more  simple  than  in  the  Phascolothere, 
though  hardly  less  distinguishable  from  the  false  molars. 
In  the  second  true  molar  of  the  Phascolothere  the  internal 
ridge  is  also  obsolete  at  the  base  of  the  middle  cusp,  and 
this  tooth  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  the  Thylacine;  but  in  the  Thylaeine  the  two  pos- 
terior molars  incrisase  in  size,  while  m  the  Phascolothere 
they  progressively  diminish,  as  in  the  Myrmecobius.  As 
the  outer  sides  of  the  grinders  in  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolo- 
there are  imbedded  in  the  matrix,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  smaller  cuspidated  ridge  sloping  down  towards 
that  side,  as  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  Myrmecobius. 
But  assuming  that  all  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  the  Buuco- 
lothere  are  exhibited  in  the  fossil,  still  the  crowns  of  these 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  Thylacine  more  than  they  do 
those  of  any  placental  Insectivore  or  Phoca,  if  even  the  form 
of  the  jaw  permitted  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  any  of 
the  Seal  tribe.  Connecting  then  the  close  resemblance 
which  the  mobur  teeth  of  the  Phascolotherium  bear  to  those 
of  the  Thylacynus  with  the  similarities  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stones- 
fteld  fossil  was  nearly  allied  to  Thylacynus,  and  that  its 
position  in  the  marsupial  series  is  between  Thylacynus  and 
Did^phys.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  compound  struo- 
iure  of  the  jaw  of  the  PhoKoktherium^  Mr.  Owen  is  of 


opinion  that,  of  the  two  linear  impressions  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  harmonicp,  or  toothless  sutures,  one,  a  faint 
shallow  linear  impression  continued  from  between  tiie  anlo- 
penultimatc  and  ))e:iullimate  molars  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  to  the  foramen  of  the  dental  artery,  is  duo 
to  the  pressure  o(  a  small  artery,  and  he  stated  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  jaw  of  a  Didelphys  Wirginiana  which  exhibits  a 
similar  groove  in  the  same  place.  Moreover  this  groove  in 
the  Phascol(^here  does  not  occupy  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as  any  ot  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  opercular  and 
dentary  pieces  of  a  reptile's  jaw.  The  other  impression  in 
the  jaw  of  the  Phascolotherium  is  a  deep  groove  continued 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  fractured  base  of  the  in- 
flected angle  obliquely  downwards  to  the  broken  surface  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Whether  this  line  be  due  to 
a  vascular  impression  or  an  accidental  fracture  is  doubtful ; 
but  as  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Wombat  presents  an  impression 
in  the  precisely  corresponding  situation,  and  whif^h  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  presence  of  an  artery,  Mr.  Owen  con- 
ceives that  this  impression  is  also  natural  in  the  Phascolo- 
there, but  equally  unconnected  with  a  compound  structure 
of  the  jaw ;  for  there  is  not  any  suture  in  the  compound 
jaw  of  a  reptile  which  occupies  a  corresponding  situation. 

The  most  numerous,  the  most  characteristic,  and  the 
best-marked  sutures  in  the  compound  jaws  of  a  reptile  are 
those  which  define  the  limits  of  the  coronoid,  articular, 
angular,  and  surangular  pieces,  and  which  are  chiefly  con- 
spicuous on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw. 
Now  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolo- 
there is  entire;  yet  the  smallest  trace  of  sutures,  or  of  any 
indication  that  the  coronoid  or  articular  processes  were  dis- 
tinct pieces,  cannot  be  detected ;  these  processes  are  clearly 
and  indisputably  continuous,  and  confluent  with  the  rest  of 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  So  that  where  sutures  ought  to  bo 
visible,  if  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolothere  were  composite,  there 
are  none;  and  the  hypothetical  sutures  that  are  apparent 
do  not  agree  in  position  with  any  of  the  real  sutures  of  an 
oviparous  compound  jaw. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  Saurian  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils 
from  the  appearance  of  sutures,  Mr.  Owen  offered  one 
remark,  the  justness  of  which,  he  said,  would  be  obvious 
alike  to  those  who  were  and  to  those  who  were  not  conver- 
sant with  comparative  anatomy.  The  accumulative  evidence 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  afforded  by  the 
shape  of  the  condyle,  coronoid  process,  angle  of  the  jaw, 
different  kinds  of  teeth,  shape  of  their  crowns,  double  fangs, 
implantation  in  sockets, — the  appearance,  he  repeated,  pre- 
sented by  these  important  particulars  cannot  be  due  to 
accident;  while  those  which  favour  the  evidence  of  the 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw  may  arise  from  accidental 
drcumstances.    {GeoL  Proc.,  1838-39,  vol.  iii.) 


Jaw  of  Pbuookthsmim  BucklandU.    Upper  flgnr*  magnifled. 

A  paper  was  afterwards  read,  entitled  '  Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Relations  of  the  presumed  Marsupial 
Remains  from  the  Stonesfield  oolite,  by  William  Ogilby, 
Esq..  F.G.S. 

These  observations  were  intended  by  the  authoi*  to  em- 
body only  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  fossils,  and 
those  essential  points  of  structure  in  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  class  of  mammifers  or  of  reptiles  respec- 
tively. For  the  sake  of  putting  the  several  points  clearly 
and  impartiallv,  he  arranged  his  observations  under  the  two 
following  heads : — 

1.  The  relations  of  agreement  which  subsist  between  the 
fossils  in  question  and  the  conetponding  bones  of  leoent 
Marsupials  and  Inseetiyora. 
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2.  The  characters  in  which  tho  fossils  differ  from  those 
families.  Mr.  Ogilby  confined  his  remarks  to  Marsupialia 
mnd  Insectivora,  because  it  is  to  those  families  only  of 
Mammifers  that  the  fossils  have  been  considerel  by 
anatomists  to  belong ;  and  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
jaw,  as  the  exterior  is  npt  exhibited  in  ^any  of  the  fossil 
specimens. 

1.  In  the  general  outline  of  the  jaws,  more  especially  in 
that  of  the  Didelphys  iPhascolotherium)Bucklandii,\he  au- 
tlior  stated  that  there  is  a  very  close  resemblalicetothejaw 
in  recent  Insectivora  and  insectivorous  Marsupials ;  but  he 
observed  that  with  respect  to  the  uniform  curvature  along 
the  inferior  margin,  Cuvier  has  adduced  the  same  structure 
as  distinctive  of  the  Monitors,  Iguanas,  and  other  true 
Saurian  reptiles ;  so  that  whatever  support  these  modifica-v 
tions  of  structure  may  give  to  the  question  respecting  the 
marsupial  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  as  compared 
wilh  other  groups  of  Mammals,  they  do  not  affect  the  pre- 
vious question  of  their  mammiferous  nature,  as  compared 
with  reptiles  and  fishes.  The  fossil  jaws,  Mr.  Ogilby  said, 
agree  with  those  of  Mammals,  and  differ  from  those  of  all 
recent  reptiles,  jn  not  being  prolonged  backward  behind  the 
articulating  condyle;  a  character,  in  conjunction  with  the 
former  relation,  which  would  be,  in  this  author's  opinion, 
well-nigh  incontrovertible,  if  it  were  absolutely  exclusive ; 
but  the  extinct  Saurians,  the  Pterodaciylet,  Ichthyosauri, 
and  Plesiosaurif  cotemporaries  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils, 
differ  from  their  recent  congeners  in  this  respect,  and  agree 
with  Mammals.  Mr.  Ogilby  is  of  opinion  that  the  condyle 
is  round  both  in  Z>.  Prevostii  and  D.  Bucklandii,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  jaws.  The  angular  process,  he  said,  is  distinct 
in  ohe  specimen  of  D.  Prevostit\  and,  though  broken  off  in 
the  other,  lias  left  a  well-defined  impression ;  but  that  it 
agrees  in  position  with  the  Insectivora,  and  not  the  Marsu- 
pialia, being  situated  in  the  plane  passing  through  the 
coronoid  process  and  the  ramus  of  tno  jaw.  In  tlie  D. 
BiK^kicmdii,  he  conceived,  the  process  is  entirely  wanting ; 
but  that  there  is  a  slight  longitudinal  ridge  partially  broken, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  though  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  jaw,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
condyle,  and  not  at  tho  inferior  angular  rim  of  the  jaw. 
He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  D.  Bucklandii  cannot 
bo  properly  associated  either  with  the  Marsupial  or  Insec- 
tivorous Mammals.  The  composition  of  the  teeth,  he  con- 
ceives, cannot  be  advanced  successfully  against  the  mam- 
miferous nature  of  the  fossils,  because  animal  matter  pre- 
ponderates over  mineral  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Insectivorous  Cheiroptera^  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Myrmecobias  and  other  small  Marsupials.  In  the  jaw  of 
the  D,  Prevofttii  Mr.  Ogilby  cannot  perceive  any  appear- 
ance of  a  dentary  canal,  the  fangs  of  tho  teeth,  in  his 
opinion,  almost  reaching  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
being  implanted  completely  in  the  bone;  but  in  the  D. 
Bucklcuidii  he  has  obser\'ed,  towards  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  jaw,  a  hollow  space  filled  with  foreign  matter,  and 
very  like  a  dentary  canal.  The  double  fangs  of  the  teeth 
of  D.  Prevostii,  and  probably  of  D.  Bucklandii,  he  said, 
aro  strong  points  of  agreement  between  the  fossils  and 
mammifers  in  general ;  but  that  double  roots  necessarily 
indicate,  not  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  animal,  but 
the  compound  form  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  most  prominent  characters  by 
which  the  Stonesfield  fossils  ore  distinguished  from  recent 
mammals  of  the  insectivorous  and  marsupial  families,  Mr. 
Ogilby  mentioned,  first,  the  position  of  the  condyle,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fossil  jaws  in  a  line  rather  below  the  level 
of  tlie  crowns  of  the  teeth  ;  and  he  stated  that  the  condyle 
not  bein«>:  elevated  above  the  line  in  the  Dasyurus  Ursinus 
and  Thylacinui  Harrisii,  is  not  a  valid  algument,  because 
those  Marsupials  ore  carnivorous.  The  second  point  urged 
by  the  author  against  the  opinion  that  the  fossils  belonged 
to  insectivorous  or  marsupial  mammifers,  is  in  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  number  of  the  molars, 
he  conceives,  is  a  secondary  consideration  ;  but  he  is  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  the  fossil  jaws  into 
true  and  false,  as  in  Mammalia ;  the  ^rcat  length  of  the 
fangs,  equal  to  at  least  three  times  the  aepth  of  the  crowns, 
he  conceives,  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  fossils  being  placed 
in  that  class,  as  it  is  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and 
unexampled  among  mammals ;  the  form  of  the  teeth  also, 
he  statea,  cannot  be  justly  cotnpftred  to  that  of  any  known 
Mpecie§  of  manupial  or  intectivorous  mammiier,  bemg,  in 


the  authors  opinion,  simply  tricuspid,  and  without  any 
api)earance  of  interior  lobes.  As  to  the  canines  mnd  inci- 
sors, Mr.  Ogilby  said  that  the  tooth  in  D.  Buddandii, 
which  has  been  called  a  canine,  is  not  larger  than  some  of 
the  presumed  incisors,  and  that  all  of  them  are  so  widely 
separated  as  to  occupy  full  five-twelfths  of  the  entire 
dental  line,  whilst  in  the  Dasyurus  viverrinut  and  oilier 
specios  of  insectivorous  Marsupials  they  ooeupy  cHie-ifth 
part  of  the  same  space.  Their  being  arrangea  k)nptadi- 
nally  in  the  same  line  with  the  molars,  he  ooneenres,  is 
another  objection,  because,  among  all  mammals,  the  inn- 
sors  occupy  the  front  of  the  jaw.  mnd  stand  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  molars.  With  ren>ect  to  the  supposed 
compound  structure  of  tho  jaw,  Mr.  Onlbjr  offieRd  no 
formal  opinion,  but  contented  himself  with  nmply  stating 
the  appearances:  he  nevertheless  objected  to  the  grooves 
being  considered  the  impression  of  blood-vessels,  though  he 
admitted  that  the  form  of  the  jaws  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  any  known  reptile  or  fish. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
Mr.  Ogilby  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  fossils  present  so 
many  important  and  distinctive  characters  in  common  with 
mammals  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold-blooded  animals  on 
the  other,  that  he  does  not  think  naturalists  are  justified  at 
present  in  pronouncing  definitively  to  which  class  the  fossils 
really  belong.    (Geol,  Proc,,  1838-39,  vol.  iii.) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Owen  proved,  in  a 
pa|)er  read  to  the  Greological  Society,  that  the  so-called 
Batilosaunu  of  Dr.  Harlan,  upon  which  M.  de  Blainville 
and  the  other  objectors,  thinking  it  to  be  a  fossil  replQe 
with  double-fanged  teeth,  had  relied  so  strongly  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  non-mammiferous  nature  of  the  Stonesfield 
jaws,  is  no  Saurian  at  all,  but  a  mammiferous  animal  form- 
ing a  most  interesting  link  between  the  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  Cetacea;  and  in  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Harlan,  who,  having  compared  with  Mr.  Owen 
I  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Basiloiaunit 
I  with  those  of  the  Dugong  and  other  animals,  admitted  the 
•  correctness  of  the  inference  of  its  mammiferous  nature,— 
Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  substitute  for  tlie  name  of  Basilo- 
saurus  that  of  Zeuglodon.    [Whales.] 

Among  the  fossil  remains  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  living- 
stone  Mitchell,  in  the  caves  of  Wellington  Vallej,  Australii, 
and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Che  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  Professor  Owen  describes  the  fiA- 
lowing  genera  and  species: — 

Macropus. 

Macropus  Atlas,  at  least  one-third  larger  than  the  Jib- 
cropus  mq/or,  the  largest  known  existing  species  of  Km- 
guroo,  approaching  in  tho  great  size  of  its  permanent 
spurious  molar  to  Hypsiprymnus, 

Macropus  Titan,  as  large  as  the  preceding,  but  diffcriog 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  permanent  spurious  molar, 
which  in  this  respect  more  nearly  corresponds  with  tha 
existing  Macropus  major. 

Hypsiprymnus. 

An  undetermined  species,  ratlier  larger  than  anT  of  the 

three  species  with  whose  crania  Mr.  Owen  has  had  the 

opportunity  of  comparing  them.    There   is  no  evidence, 

according  to  him,  that  it  agrees  with  any  existing  species. 

Phalangista. 

A  species  differing  from  Phalangista  Vuipina  in  having 
the  spurious  molar  of  relatively  smaller  sise,  and  the  second 
molar  narrower ;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  aUo 
one  line  deeper  in  thf  fossa.  Mr.  Owen  states  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  corresponds  with  any  existing  specie«; 
but,  he  adds,  that  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  with  the  bones 
of  these  species  (which  are  much  wanted  in  our  oatcological 
collections)  is  obviously  necessary  to  establish  the  important 
fact  of  the  specific  difference  or  otherwise  of  the  extinct 
Phalanger. 

Phascolomys. 

Phasolomys  Mitchellii,  a  little  larger,  probably,  than  the 
existing  Wombat. 

Diprotodon.  (N.  G.  Owen.) 
Mr.  Owen  applies  this  name  to  tho  genus  of  MammaiU 
represented  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  right  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  a  single  large  procumbent  incisor,  of 
which  we  give  a  reduced  figure  below  (a,  6).  It  had  been 
formerly  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  Dujrong,  but  tht 
incisor  resembles  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  WombU 
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in  its  enamelled  strncture  and  position  (b),  and  the  section 
of  the  Womhat's  teeth.  It  differs  however  in  the  qoodri- 
lateral  fl|>rure  of  its  transverse  section,  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  inferior  incisors  of  the  Hippopotamus. 


Auterior  extremity  of  the  right  ramiii.  lower  'aw,  of  Diprotodon. 
a,  profile.    (Owen.) 

Dasyurus. 

Dasyurus  laniarius,  closely  resembling  Dcayunu  Urn* 
nua^  but  differing  from  it  in  being  one-third  larger,  and  in 
having  the  canines  or  laniaries  of  proportionately  larger 
size.  Another  specimen  leads  Mr. Owen  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Dasyurus  laniarius,  or  of  some  ex- 
tinct marsupial  carnivore  of  an  allied  but  distinct  species. 

The  geueral  result  of  the  examination  of  the  remains 
found  in  the  WeUington  Valley  bone  caves  are, — 1st  That 
the  fossils  are  not  referrible  to  any  known  extra-Australian 
genus  of  mammals.  2nd.  That  the  fossils  are  not  referrible, 
from  the  present  evidence,  to  any  existing  species  of  Aus- 
tralian mammal.  3rd.  That  the  greater  number  certainly 
belong  to  species  either  extinct  or  not  yet  discovered  living 
in  Australia.  4th.  That  the  extinct  species  of  Macrapus, 
Dasyunu,  and  Phascalomys,  especially  Macropi  AiUu  and 
Titan,  are  larger  than  the  largest  known  existing  species. 
5tb.  That  the  remains  of  the  saltatory  animals,  as  the 
Macropi  and  Hupiiprymni,  are  all  of  young  individuals ; 
while  those  of  the  burrowing  Wombat,  the  climbing  Pha- 
lan^er,  and  the  ambulatory  Dasyurc,  are  the  remains  of 
adults.  (Owen,  in  Mitchell's  Tnree  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  qf  Eastern  Australia,  &c.) 

Dr.  Huckland  observes,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Mariu- 
pialia,  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  shows 
that  this  order,  so  far  from  being  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion than  other  orders  of  Mammalia,  is  in  reality  the  first 
and  most  antient  condition  under  which  animals  of  this 
class  appeared  upon  our  planet ; — that,  as  far  as  we  know,  it 
was  their  only  form  during  the  secondary  period ;— that  it 
was  co-existent  with  many  other  orders  in  the  early  parts  of 
the  tertiary  period ;  and  that  its  geographical  distribution 
in  the  present  creation  is  limited  to  Nortn  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  to  New  Holland,  with  the  adjacent  islands. 
{Bridgewater  Treatise.) 

MARSUPIOCRINITES,  a  genus  of  Crinoidea,  re- 
cently proposed  by  Professor  Phillips  for  some  remarkable 
fossils  noticed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  strata  of  the  Silu- 
rian system.  {The  Silurian  System,  ^\,  18,  f.  3.)  The  arms 
arc  formed  of  two  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

MARSUPIOCRINlTrES.  [Encrinities,vo1. ix.,p.393.] 

MARSUPIHTES,  a  fossil  genus  of  Echinodermata,  es- 
tablished by  Miller  in  his  work  on  the  Crinoidea.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  Crinoidea,  but  has  no  stem. 
[Encrinites,  vol.  ix.,  p.  393.]    It  belongs  to  the  chalk. 

MARTABAN.    [Tenasserim.] 

MARTEL,  CHARLES.    [Charles  Martel.] 

MARTELLO  TOWER,  a  circular  building  of  masonry, 
generally  two  stories  high ;  the  lower  story  is  divided  into 
chambers  for  the  reception  of  stores,  and  the  upper  serves 
as  a  casemate  for  troops :  the  roofs  are  vaulted,  and  that  of 
the  upper  story  is  shell-proof.  Tlie  wall  of  the  building 
terminates  above  in  a  parapet;  and,  on  the  terreplein  of  the 
roof,  arc  placed  pieces  of  artillery  which  rest  on  platforms 
of  amber  traversmg  on  pivots,  so  that  the  guns  are  capable 
of  oemg  6red  in  any  direction.  The  entrances  are  at  a 
ooiuiiderable  height  above  the  ground,  md  over  these  are 


machicolations.    The  whole  work  is  generally  surrounded 
bv  a  ditch  and  glacis. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  such  works  should  be 
Mortella  Towers,  since  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  a  fort  in  Mortella  (Myrtle)  Bay,  Corsicb, 
which  after  a  gallant  resistance  was  taken  in  1 794  by  a 
British  naval  force.  Several  such  towers  were,  during  the 
late  war,  built  on  the  coasts  of  this  country,  in  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere;  but  most  of  them  have,  since  the  peace,  been 
taken  down,  from  an  opinion  that  the  derencc  which  could 
be  made  from  them,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  wouM  not 
be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

MARTEN,  or  MARTIN  (Mammalogy),  the  name  of  a 
carnivorous  quadru|)ed  {Mustela  Martes,  Linn),  of  the 
Weasel  family.    [Weasel.] 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.    [Massachusetts.] 

MARTIAL  LAW  is  a  series  of  regulations  made  to  pre- 
serve order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  enforced  by  the 
prompt  decisions  of  courts-martial ;  this  is  generally  how- 
ever called  military  law.  During  the  existence  of  a  rebel- 
lion, when,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
general  law  becoming  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  any  province  or  state,  the  legislature  has  ap- 
pointed that  a  military  force  shall  be  employed  to  suppress 
the  disorders  and  secure  the  offenders — and  when  the  trial 
of  the  latter  takes  plat*e  according  to  the  practice  of  military 
courts,  tliat  province  or  state  is  said  to  be  subject  to  mar- 
tial law. 

On  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  any  part  of  the 
Britiiih  dominions,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  jointly 
with  the  crown,  determine  that  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  shall  take  place.  1  his  measure  is, 
of  course,  adopted  only  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  on 
account  of  the  abtises  to  which  it  may  give  rise;  and  the 
necessity  of  it  and  the  time  of  its  duration  are  always  stated 
in  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  The  act  by  which  martial 
law  was  declared  in  Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  in  1798 
may  be  seen  in  Ty  tier's  Essay  on  Military  Law,  Appendix, 
No.  6. 

In  merely  local  tumults  the  military  commander  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  his  troops  only  when  the  civil  authorities 
have  failed  in  preserving  peace  ;  and  the  responsibility  of 
employing  soldiers  on  such  occasions  falls  entirely  upon  the 
magistrate.  The  military  officer  must  then  effiect  by  force 
what  by  other  means  could  not  be  effected ;  and,  for  the 
consequences,  the  officer  can  be  answerable  only  to  a  mili- 
tary court  or  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  constitution  of  this  country  permits  a  military  law 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  even  in  times  of  internal 
tranquillity,  to  co-exist  with  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  former  applies  to  military  persons  only;  among 
these  its  jurisdiction  comprehends  all  matters  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  the  cognizance  of  which  the 
civil  courts  are  not  competent — as  disobedience  of  orders, 
cowardice,  &c. ;  and  extends  to  such  crimes  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  and  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  citizen  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
military  profession  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land 
alone,  and  is  free  from  all  the  restraints  which,  by  the  necessity 
of  preserving  discipline,  are  imposed  on  the  soldier :  he  is  his 
own  master,  he  can  dispose  of  his  time  at  pleasure,  and  the 
peculiar  regulations  of  the  military  service  are,  to  him,  as 
though  they  did  not  exist. 

This  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons  with 
respect  to  military  law  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  '  Mutiny 
Act,'  as  it  is  called,  which  was  first  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  cannot  be  punished  in  any  other  manner  than  con- 
formably to  the  common  laws  of  the  country.  But  an  ex- 
ception is  immediately  made  in  the  case  of  military  persons; 
and  there  follow  several  enactments  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  soldier^  who  shall  mutiny,  excite  sedition,  or 
desert  from  the  service,  to  a  more  exemplarv  and  speedy 
punishment  than  the  usual  forms  of  law  will  allow. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  this  country 
the  military  law  consisted  in  the  obligation  imposed  on  the 
vassals  of  the  crown  to  follow  the  king  to  the  field, 
under  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  the  forfeiture  of  their 
land.  But  the  first  known  record  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  the  army  is  believ^  to  be  that  which  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  this  relates  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  at  the  sales  held  for  supplying  tlie  army 
wiUi  neceesaries.    The  ordonnances  of  Richiurd  iL  and  v 
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Henry  V.,  and  the  statutes  of  Henry  VITI.,  contain  many 
useful  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
They  prescribe  obedience  to  the  king  and  the  commanders; 
they  award  punishments  for  gaming,  theft,  and  other  crimes; 
for  raising  false  alarms  in  the  camp,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
religious  persons.  They  also  contain  regulations  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and  concern- 
ing the  stakes,  fascines,  ladders,  and  other  materials  for  mili- 
tary operations,  with  which  the  soldiers  were  to  provide 
themselves.    {Grose,  vol.  ii.) 

The  early  kings  of  this  country  do  not  appear  to 
have  exercised,  generally,  a  discretionary  power  over  the 
army ;  for  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  states  that  the  king  bad 
power  to  punish  soldiers  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  The  court  of  high  constable  and  high  marshal  of 
England  had  for  many  years  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
military  atfairs,  and  this  was  sometimes  extended  over  the 
civil  courts.  But  the  power  of  that  court  wa^  restrained  by 
a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1386),  and  it  subse- 
quently expired.  From  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  enactraei\t  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  depended  on  the  king  alone^ 

The  excesses  which,  during  the  last-mentioned  reign,  were 
committed  by  the  undisciplined  army  which  that  ill-advised 

f>rince  quartered  on  such  of  the  people  as  had  refused  to 
end  money  to  the  crown  for  raising  them,  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  martial  law,  by  which  power  was  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  arrest  and  execute  the  persons  guilty  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes,  as  in  time  of  war. 
The  petition  of  right  abolished  martial  law  for  a  time  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  par- 
liament, and  several  ordinances  of  great  severity  were  aur- 
ing  the  interre"num  enacted  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
after  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  several  execu- 
tions took  place  by  martial  law ;  and  this  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  law  was  exercised 
in  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pre- 
sent regular  code  was  established  for  the  government  of 
the  army ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Mutiny  Act,* 
has  ever  since  been  annually  renewed  by  parliament. 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities;  Tytler's  Essay  on  Military 
Law,  by  Charles  James ;  Samuel,  HisVjrical  Account  qf  the 
British  Army;  Major  Adye,  Treatise  on  Military  Law; 
Major- General  C.  J.  Napier,  Remarks  on  Military  Law, 
See  also  Courts-Martial.) 

MARTIA'LIS,  MARCUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  a  native 
of  Bilbilis  [BiLBiLis],  in  Spain,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
Calends  of  March,  about  the  year  40  a.d.  Very  few  parti- 
culars of  his  life  are  ascertained,  and  even  these  are  prin- 
cipally collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  came  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
in  that  city.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commence- 
ment of  Trajan's  reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  The 
emperor  Titus  appears  to  have  been  his  first  imperial 
patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Titus,  gave  him  the 
•jus  trium  liberorum,'  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
tribune  {Epig.  ii.  91 ;  iii.  95),  for  which  and  other  favours 
the  grateful  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the  author  was  married, 
and  had  a  wife  Marcella  (xii.,  21,  31);  but  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on  the  whole  the  other 
way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary 
contemporaries,  Juvenal,  Quintihan,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  others,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  (ii.,  90 ;  xii., 
18,  &c.). 

There  are  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  books,  entitled 
•Epigrammata,'  of  which  the  thirteenth  also  bears  the 
particular  name  of  Xenia,  and  the  fourteenth  that  of  Apo- 
phoreta.  A  book  called  *  Spectaculorum  Liber,*  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  '  Epigrams,  contains  a  number  of  small 
poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  and,  as  some 
critics  suppose,  may  not  be  altogether  the  work  of  Martial. 
The  whole  collection  contains  above  1 500  epigrams. 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  belong  to  that  class  of 
compositions  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epi- 
grams, and  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  that 
species  of  composition:  they  are  short  pieces,  varying  in 
length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six,  or  more,  the  point  of 
which  is  generally  contained  in  the  last  line.  Like  modern 
compositions  of  this  kind,  the  thought  is  often  forced  and 
laboured,  and  the  whole  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Other 
of  his  compositions  belong  to  that  class  more  properly  called , 


epigrams  [Epigham],  according  to  the  original  signification 
of  the  word,  and  are  often  characterised  by  great  felicity  of 
expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  con- 
tain much  matter  that  needs  and  requires  comment  There 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whose  works,  if  well 
studied,  would  be  so  useful  as  Martial  in  illustrating  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Martial's  descriptioa  of  his 
native  Bilbilis  and  the  river  Sale  (Xalon)  which  flows  by  it, 
and  several  other  niec^  show  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  and 
a  poetic  vein  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Horace  (i.  50,  &e.). 
The  twelfth  book  of  his  '  Epigrams*  was  published  after  his 
return  to  Bilbilis  (xiL  3). 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  as  gross  and  obscene 
as  thought  and  expression  can  make  them ;  as  to  which  it 
may  be  sufiicient  to  remark  that  the  maDoers  of  his  age  did 
not  forbid  the  publication  of  obscene  poetry,  and  that  in  this 
respect  Martial  was  no  worse  than  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  the  Delphin  edition  the  most  obscene  epigrams 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  placed  together  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  for  reasons  which,  as  there  given,  do  not  ap- 
pear very  satisfactory. 

The  editions  and  translations  of  Martial  are  vefy  nume- 
rous. There  are  several  English  translations,  the  latest  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  by  James  Elphinstone, 
London.  1782. 

MARTIGUES,  LES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Benches  du  Rhdne,  on  the  channel  which  forms 
the  communication  between  the  etang  or  lake  of  Mar- 
tig  ues,  or  Berre,  and  the  sea.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
communicating  with  each  other  by  bridges :  the  most  an- 
tient  part,  called  the  Isle,  is  on  an  isUmd  in  the  mid  channel; 
the  other  two,  called  Jonqui^res  and  Ferridres,  are  on  the 
south-east  and  north-west  hanks  respectively.  The  streets 
are  generally  well  laid  out  and  the  houses  neatly  built. 
The  banks  of  the  channel  are  lined  with  quays.  There  an 
a  spacious  and  regularly  built  town-hall  and  a  handsome 
church.  The  population  in  1831  was  5335  for  the  town,  or 
7379  for  the  whole  commune;  the  inhabitants  are  engaj>ed 
as  seamen,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  in  ship-buildiog, 
and  in  the  fishery  on  the  lake.  They  export  oil,  wine,  salt, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  fish  of  the  Mediterranean 
resort  periodically  to  the  lake,  where  the  greater  part  an 
taken  by  the  fishermen. 

MARTIN  (Ornithology),  the  name  for  some  of  the 
Swallow  tribe,  as  the  House  Martin  {Hirundo  urbiea,  linn.), 
the  Bank  or  Sand  Martin  (Hirundonparia),  and  the  Black 
Martin  or  Swi/i,    [Swallows.] 

MARTIN  I.,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  succeeded  Theodore  L 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  649.  He  held  a  council  of  Italian 
bishops  in  the  Lateran  church,  in  which  the  MofiotheUtei 
were  condemned.  The  emperor  Constans  II.,  who  favoured 
the  Monothelites,  gave  orders  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  to 
seize  the  uerson  of  the  pope.  Martin  was  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  a  judiciid  inquiry  was  instituted  against  him 
for  disobedience  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  bani&ed  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  died  in  655.  He  wis 
succeeded  by  Eugenius  1. 

MARTIN  IL,  called  bv  some  Marinus  L,  succeeded 
John  VIII.  in  882,  and  died  in  884.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adrian  III. 

MARTIN  III.,  called  by  some  Marinus  II.,  a  Roman 
by  birth,  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  942.  He  died  in 
946,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agapitus  II. 

MARTIN  IV.,  cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  native  of 
France,  succeeded  Nicholas  lU.  in  the  papal  chair  in  1261, 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  having  deprived 
Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  excommunicated  Peter  of  Aragoo, 
whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king,  but  his  excommunica- 
tion was  of  no  more  avail  than  the  arms  of  the  Angevini, 
for  the  Sicilians  stood  firm  against  both.  Martin  exeom- 
municated  the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael,  by  which  he 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
He  died  in  1285,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  IV. 

MARTIN  v..  Cardinal  Otho  Colonna,  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family,  was  chosen  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
after  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.  and  of  the  two  anti- 
popes  Gregory  and  Benedict.  Martin  closed  the  council  of 
Constance,  in  April,  1417,  without  its  havine  effected  tiie 
reforms  in  the  church  which  were  expected  from  it  by 
Europe  in  general.  Martin  however  promised  to  call  to- 
gether a  new  council  for  the  purpose,  which  after  much 
delay  met  first  at  Siena  and  afterwards  at  &8le  in  Switnr- 
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land,  whither  the  pope  sent  his  lei^te,  cardinal  Julian  Cesa- 
rini,  in  1431.  But  Martin  died  soon  after,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eugenius  IV. 

MARTIN-DE-RE'.  ST.  [Charkwtb  Infkrieurk.] 
MARTIN,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Anguilla,  from  which  island  it  is  separated  by 
a  deep  channel,  about  four  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Saint  Martin  is  about  12  miles  long  and  of  a  very 
irregular  shape ;  its  area  is  about  90  square  miles.  It  con- 
tains no  mountains,  but  a  great  number  of  rocky  hills.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  sandy,  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive; there  are  no  rivers  or  running  streams  on  the 
island.  The  little  rain  which  falls  is  collected  into  cisterns. 
The  produce  consists  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
island  also  contains  some  valuable  salt-ponds. 

Saint  Martin  was  originallv  settled  by  Spaniards,  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Westlndies  by  Columbus,  but  they 
abandoned  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. After  this  it  was  held  jointly  by  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  the  former  taking  the  northern  and  the  latter  the 
southern  half,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  from  its  contain- 
ing the  salt-ponds.  In  March,  1801,  the  island  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  at  the  peace  of  Paris  was  given  up 
wholly  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  since  retained  possession  of 
it.  Philisburg,  the  town,  is  on  the  south-west  side,  in 
18°  1'  N.  lat.  and  63°  7' W.  long.;  it  has  a  conmiodious 
harbour  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water. 
►  MARTl'NI.  GIAMBATTISTA,  well  known  through- 
out Europe  pnder  the  title  of  the  Padre  Martini,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1706.  Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  and,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love 
of  antiquity,  soon  set  out  on  travels  which  he  extended  to 
Asia,  on  his  return  from  which  ho  seriously  recommenced 
the  study  of  music,  under  the  celebrated  Ant.  Perti.  In 
1723  he  became  Maestro  di  Capclla  of  the  convent  of  his 
order,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  •  He  was,' 
says  Dr.  Burney,  who  knew  him  well,  •  reganled  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  as  the  most  profound  harmo- 
nist, and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  art  and  science  of 
music,  in  Italy.  All  the  great  masters  of  his  time  were 
ambitious  of  becoming  his  disciples,  and  proud  of  his  ap- 
probation.* He  was  also  a  composer,  and  produced  much 
music  for  the  church,  which  was  formerly  held  in  esteem. 
His  sixty  Canons  in  the  unison,  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices,  are 
still  known,  and  admired  for  their  smoothness  and  grace. 
But  the  reputation  of  the  excellent  and  learned  Father  is 
built,  and  durably,  on  his  Essay  on  Counterpoint,  published, 
in  two  folio  volumes,  at  Bologna,  in  1774;  and  on  his 
History  of  Music,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1781. 

Martini's  Essay  (Saggio  fondammtale  practico  di  Con- 
trajypunto  sojyra  il  Canto- Fermo)  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  is  a  compendium  of  the  rules  of  counterpoint, 
explaining  clearly,  and  well  illustrating,  the  laws  of  har- 
mony. This  is  followed  by  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
to  Canto-Fermo  [Plain-Chant],  and  succeeded  by  up- 
wards of  sixty  compositions  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
antient  Italian  school.  The  second  part  is  wholly  devoted 
to  fugue  and  canon,  and  is  extremely  recondite,  containing, 
however,  too  many  musical  enigmas  and  other  matters 
which,  happily,  have  no  value  in  the  present  day :  but  com- 
pensation is  made,  for  what  now  can  only  be  considered  as 
laborious  trilling,'  by  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  composition, 
in  from  two  to  eight  parts,  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  old  Italian  masters. 

The  History  (Stotia  delta  Musica)  by  Martini  was  in- 
tended to  be  most  voluminous,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the 
third  volume  only  reaches  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
What  is  completed  exhibits  vast  erudition  and  astonishing 
research,  but  is  grievously  defective  in  plan ;  and  though 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  will  now  be  read  chiefly  by 
the  studious  professor  and  the  patient  antiquary,  who  may 
derive  from  it  much  curious  and  useful  information.  The 
materials  collected  by  the  author  for  his  purpose  were  of 
surprising  extent;  the  number  of  volumes  in  his  library 
amounted,  we  are  told,  to  seventeen  thousand,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  manuscripts  of  great  rarity ;  and  a  large 
part  of  all  this  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  obtain 
through  the  generosity  and  interest  of  Farinelli,  the  famous 
singer,  whose  numerous  acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence 
proved  that  he  was  able  to  repress  his  resentment  against 
mankind  for  having  sanctioned  the  cruel  practices  under 
which  he  had  sufierSd.    Martini  died  in  1 7&r4. 


MARTINI,  GIUSEPPE  SAN,  a  composer  of  distin- 
guished merit,  and  a  most  celebrated  performer  on  the 
oboe— an  instrument  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  civilised 
— was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1 723. 
He  was  soon  engaged  at  all  the  public  and  private  concerts, 
and  in  1740  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  received  the  appointment  of  music-master  to 
the  princesses.  His  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  were  long  in  the  highest  favour  with  the  public ; 
but  his  best  work  is  his  Concertos  for  a  full  band,  which 
display  great  invention,  very  elegant  taste,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  art.    He  died  in  1750. 

MARTINI,  VINCENZO,  commonly  known  as  Martini 
of  Madrid,  was  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  about  the  year 
1 750.  He  was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
in  1785,  and  has  always  been  thought  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  composers  of  Italian  operas.  Among  his  works 
are  VArhore  di  Diana,  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1787,  and 
La  Cosa  liara,  produced  about  the  same  time,  both  of 
which  have  been  everywhere  popular,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  is  well  known  on  our  English  as  well  as  on  the  Italian 
stages,  Stephen  Storace  having  introduced  roost  of  it  in 
Cobb's  opera,  the  Siege  of  Belgrade, 

MARTINIQUE,  or  MARTINICO,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Caribee  Islands,  is  10  leagues  south -south-east  of 
Dominica.  The  greatest  length  is  50  miles  firom  north-west 
to  south-cast,  and  the  mean  breadth  is  about  16  miles ;  in 
form  it  is  very  irregular,  and  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  generally  occupied  by  conical  shaped  hills.  Three 
mountains  of  considerable  height  are  visible  on  approach- 
ing the  island  in  any  direction ;  one  of  these,  Mont  Pelce, 
on  the  north-west  side,  is  an  exhausted  volcano ;  the  sum- 
mits of  the  three  are  mostly  covered  with  clouds.  The 
island  (K)ntains  a  great  number  of  streams,  and  the  coast, 
being  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  affords  many 
good  harbours.  There  are  two  principal  towns.  Saint  Pierre 
and  Port  Royal,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  island :  the 
former  is  in  14'  44'  N.  lat  and  6^14'  W.  long.,  and  the 
latter  in  14**  35'  N.  lat.  and  61**  7'  W.  long.  Port  Royal, 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
deep  and  well  sheltered  bay,  protected  by  a  fort  which  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  a  peninsula  and  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  During  the  war  and  while  Martinique  was 
in  possession  of  the  English,  Port  Royal  was  the  general 
rendezvous  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Diamond  Rock,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  south-south-east  from  Port  Royal  bay,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  between  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1802  and  the  capture  of  the  island  in  1810,  and 
was  commissioned  and  ratea  as  a  sloop  of  war  in  the  British 
navy.  Saint  Pierre  is  an  open  roadstead,  affording  very 
indifferent  shelter  to  shipping,  but  it  is  the  principal  place 
of  trade  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  town 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of  three  spacious  streets 
parallel  to  the  beacli,  and  several  transverse  streets. 
Streams  of  water  are  conveyed  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  impart  a  degree  of  freshness  to  the  air  most  desirable 
in  so  warm  a  climate. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1 834  consisted  of  36,766 
whites  and  free  coloured  persons,  and  78,233  slaves :  together 
114,999. 

The  staple  production  of  the  island  is  sugar,  of  which  it 
yielded  in  1834,  28,692  tons,  besides  8748  tons  of  molasses 
and  365,600  gallons  of  rum.  There  were  also  grown  about 
600  tons  of  coffee,  and  small  quantities  of  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
cloves.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  that  year  was 
588,000/.,  and  of  the  exports  647,500/.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  ships  that  arrived  and  sailed  were — 

VesMls.  ToiM. 

Arrived— French  ships  .7  •     375  50,121 

„        Foreign  ships  I    •     442  tonnage  not  stated. 
Sailed— French  ships  .     .     371  48,063 

„        Foreign  ships       •     444  tonnage  not  stated. 
The  foreign  vessels  were  chiefly  craft  from  the  neighbour- 
ing English  colonies ;  the  rest  were  Americans. 

Martinique  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  about  1 00 
men  headed  by  a  French  planter,  M.  Desnambre,  from 
St.  Christopher,  in  1635.  The  island  was  at  that  time 
peopled  by  Caribs,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  they 
were  exterminated.  It  was  taken  in  1 762  by  the  English, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace  in  the  following  year.  In 
1794  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  again  restored 
to  France  at  tne  peace  of  Amiens.    It  was  once  more  cap 
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tared  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  finally  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  (1839)  the  island  suffered  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of 
St.  Pierre,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  Port  Royal,  in  which 
town  upwards  of  500  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  of 
the  buildings,  including  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  prin- 
cipal hospital.  The  works  and  the  negro  villages  of  many 
of  the  sugar  plantations  were  destroyed  by  the  same 
shock. 
MARTLET.    [Heraldry.] 

MARTOS,  IVAN  PETROVTTCH,  director  of  Ihe  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  Russia  has  yet  produced  (and  she  has 
given  birth  to  a  Prokophiev  and  a  Kozlovsky),  but  one  who 
would  have  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country. 
The  number  of  his  works  is  very  considerable,  and  among 
the  more  important  are  the  following  public  monuments : — 
the  bronze  colossal  group  of  the  patriot  Minin  and  Poz- 
harsky,  at  Moscow ;  the  monument  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, at  Taganrog ;  the  statue  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa;  Potem kin's  monument,  at  Cherson;  and  that 
erected  in  honour  of  Lomonosov,  at  Arkhangel.  Martos 
has  been  styled  the  Canova  of  Russia;  and  while  some 
have  admitted  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
great  Italian  artist  in  point  of  refined  elegance  and  high 
finish,  they  assert  them  to  be  free  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  gracefulness  which  were  Canova's  defects.  It 
has  been  further  admitted  that  they  do  not  evince  enual 
power  of  imagination  with  those  of  his  countryman  Koz- 
lovsky, although  on  the  other  hand  they  stand  tlie  test  of  a 
critical  scrutiny  much  better.  Their  characteristics  are 
nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  freedom, 
without  negligence,  of  execution.  In  the  draping  of  his 
figures  he  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  Canova,  besides  which 
he  had  a  particular  talent  for  bas-relief  subjects.  One  of 
the  most  admired  of  these  is  that  which  adorns  the  monu- 
ment of  the  grand-duchess  Helena  Paulovna,  and  which 
represents  Hymen  extinguishing  a  torch.  Martos  died 
April  17th,  1835,  being  upwarrls  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  known  us  The  Missionary,  horn 
1781,  died  1812.  The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  zealous 
man  may  thus  in  brief  be  delineated.  His  birth  was  obscure. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  been  a  lalwurer  in  the 
mines  at  Gwcnnap  in  Cornwall,  but  who  was  probably  a 
person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  he  raised  himself  to  the 
situation  of  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  town 
Henry  Martyn  was  born.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Truro,  and  havnig  acquired  a  consider- 
able share  of  grammar  learning,  he  tried  for  a  scholarship 
in  Clorpus  Christ i  CJollege,  Oxford ;  but  failing  in  this,  in 
1797  he  entered  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1801  he 
came  out  senior  wrangler.  During  this  period  also  his 
mind  became  directed  with  more  than  common  earnestness 
to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death  of  his  father  is  thought 
to  have  affected  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  so  deeply  as 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into  the 
channel  in  which  from  this  time  they  continued  to  fiow ; 
and  not  less  the  intimacy  which  at  this  time  began  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of 
St.  John's  in  March,  1802 ;  but  out  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  he  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
in  which  many  of  his  countrymen  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
engage  themselves,  of  propagating  Christianity  in  nations 
which  had  not  received  it.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  So- 
ciety in  England  associated  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  but  anew  impulse  and  a  new  energy 
were  given  to  such  operations  by  the  establishment  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  supported  by  the  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dissenters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Martyn  was  not  content  with  supporting  this 
object  by  his  infiuenco  at  home,  but  he  proposed  himself  to 
the  African  and  Eastern  Missionary  Society  as  a  person 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  the  East, 
and  finally  embarked  for  India  in  1805. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he  was  about 
to  visit;  and  with  what  success  he  studied  them  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
IniuslatioDS  of  the  New  Testament  made  under  the  instruc- 


tions of  the  Missionary  Society,  both  into  Persian  and 
Hindustanee.  He  maue  also  some  progress  in  an  Arabic 
translation.  In  his  capacity  of  missionary  he  traTersed 
large  tracts  both  of  India  and  Persia.  Aiter  above  fire 
years'  labour  in  these  countries,  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  would  see  his  native 
shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  attempt  to 
return ;  but  his  strength  wholly  failing  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  at  Tokat.  in  Asia  Minor,  about  250  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, where  in  a  few  days  he  died.  The  regrets  ia 
England  which  this  event  occasioned  were  great.  Much 
was  expected  from  him,  and  much  would  probably  have 
been  done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few  both  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively  dispenied 
among  a  people  who  had  not  previously  known  them. 

An  interesting  account  of  his  life,  compiled  from  various 
Journals  left  by  him,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sargent,  1819. 

MARTYR,  JUSTIN.    [Justin  Martyr.] 

MARTYRS,  MARTYROLOGY,  from  the  Greek 
Martur  or  Mar  tits  (/i6^up  or  fiaprwc),  a  tciiness. 

By  the  term  martyr  we  now  generally  understand  a 
person  who  suffers  death  rather  than  renounce  his  religious 
opinions ;  and  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  their 
faith  and  thereby  endured  sufferings  short  of  death  are 
called  confessors.  These  terms  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers ; 
but  others  give  the  title  of  martyr  to  all  who  suffered  tor- 
tures on  accoimt  of  their  faith,  and  that  of  con/essor  to 
those  who  were  only  imprisoned  for  its  avowal.  TerluUiaa 
calls  the  latter  '  martyres  designati/  martyrs  elect  The 
duty  of  enduring  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  the  sake  of 
religion  was  plainly  taught  by.  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
{Matt.,  X.  17-39;  xvi.  25;  Rev.,  ii.  10,  11.)  In  the  Acts  nf 
the  Apostles  we  have  several  instances  of  the  patience  and 
even  exultation  of  the  first  Christians  under  persecution; 
and  in  some  passages  martyrs  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
honour.  (Acts,  xxii.  20 ;  2  7Ym..  i.  8 ;  Rev.,  ii.  13 ;  vi.  9-1 1 ; 
xvii.  6  ;  xx.  4.)  The  annals  of  the  early  Christian  church 
contain  the  histories  of  many  martyrs,  whose  astonishing 
fortitude  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  was  doubtless  one 
great  cause  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  documents  relating  to  this 
subject  are  the  letter  of  the  church  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (a.d.  167),  aud  that 
of  the  churches  at  Lyon  and  Vienne  (a.d.  1 77),  concerning 
the  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  same  reign,  namely,  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Eusebius,  Ecc  Hist., 
iv.  5;  v.  i;  and  LArdner's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  160,  edition 
of  1831.)  We  learn  from  these  accounts  that  martyrs  were 
highly  honoured  by  the  church,  but  we  read  nothing  of  tbit 
intercessory  power  nor  of  those  extraordinary  privileges 
which  were  ascribed  to  them  in  later  ages.  The  degree  of 
honour  paid  to  them  is  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  letter 
from  Smyrna,  where  they  state  that  the  governor  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  their  request  to  have  the  body  of  Polycarp 
delivered  to  them,  *  lest  they  should  leave  him  that  wai 

crucified,  to  worship  this  man ; little  considenng 

that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  has  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men.  Him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  Gcd. 
The  martyrs  we  love  as  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  the 
Lord.'  But  in  less  than  a  century  the  reverence  felt  to- 
wards martyrs  became  quite  extravagant  and  superstitious. 
We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  248),  that  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom  were  held  to  . 
purge  away  the  stain  of  sin,  so  that  the  martyr  was  admitted 
at  once  into  paradise  without  needing  the  fires  of  purgatory: 
martyrs  were  thought  to  expiate  by  their  blood  not  only 
their  own  sins,  but  those  of  other  men,  and  even  of  the 
church ;  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  martyrdom  was  accounted 
of  equal  efficacy  with  the  sacraments  of  Christ  The  sense 
of  pain  was  believed  to  be  blunted  or  even  removed  by  mi- 
raculous power.  If  they  expired  under  their  tortures, 
temples  (called  martyrum  coftfessiones  or  memori€t)  were 
built  over  their  ^ves,  yearly  festivals  were  instituted  in 
their  honour,  their  relics  were  held  sacred  and  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  their  intercession 
with  Grod  was  invoked  as  being  peculiarly  prevalent  If 
their  sufferings  fell  short  of  death,  they  had  ever  aAer  the 
highest  authority  in  the  church.  But  these  honours  appear 
sometimes  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  those  to  whom  tbcgr 
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were  paid,  for  Cyjyrian  complaint  strongly  of  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  some  wlio  bad  been  confessors. 

In  proportion  to  tbe  honour  paid  to  martyrdom  was  the 
disgrace  attached  to  those  who  feared  it.  But  here  we  oh- 
ferre  a  remarkable  difference.  In  the  earliest  ages  the 
Christians,  acting  upon  Christ's  command  in  MatU^  x.  23, 
did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight; 
but  in  later  times  the  glory  ascril>ed  to  martyi*dom  induced 
men  to  throw  themselves  in  its  way.  TcrtuUian  wrote  a 
book  against  all  flight  in  persecution ;  and  Cyprian  himself, 
when  iie  retired  from  Carthage  during  a  persecution,  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct  by  general  arguments, 
but  pleaded  an  express  revelation  from  God  as  his  excuse. 
In  a  word,  the  martyrs  of  this  age  seem  to  have  had  more 
ambition  and  less  steadfastness  than  those  of  earlier  times. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  Christian  martyrdoms*  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Stephen  in  the  Acts  (vii.)»  are  related  with 
the  utmost  simplicity ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  tbe  nar- 
ratives of  the  deaths  of  martyrs  were  adorned  with  accounts 
of  miracles,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  diflicult  to  believe. 
This  fashion  had  commenced  even  in  the  second  century, 
for  we  find  examples  of  it  in  the  letter  already  mentioned, 
which  relates  the  death  of  Polycarp.  On  these  miracles 
Middleton  remarks,  *  These  deaths  of  the  primitive  martyrs 
seldom  failed  of  being  accompanied  by  miracles,  which,  as 
we  find  them  related  in  the  old  Marty rologies,  were  gene- 
rally copied  from  each  other:  concerning  sweet  smells  issu- 
ing fipom  their  bodies,  and  their  wonderful  resistance  to  all 
kinds  of  torture ;  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  their  wounds 
and  bruises,  so  as  to  tire  their  tormentors  by  the  difficulty  of 
destroying  them,  which  yet,  after  a  vain  profusion  of  mi- 
racles, was  always  effected  at  the  last«*  {Free  Enquiry^ 
p.  126,  note.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  martyrs 
who  suffered  in  the  early  persecutions.  Some  writers  have 
made  it  enormous,  others  quite  insignificant.  Among  the 
latter  is  Dodwell,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  subject.  {Disseriationes  Cyprianicee,  Diss,  xi.)  The 
expressions  of  Eusebius  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  con- 
siderable, but  probably  it  has  been  much  overrated. 

Middleton  has  shown  that  many  of  the  accounts  in  the 
Martyrologies  are  fabulous.  He  mentions,  in  his 'Letter 
from  Rome,'  some  curious  instances  in  which  persons  wlio 
never  existed,  heathen  deities  with  their  names  slightly  or 
not  at  all  changed,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  have  been 
canonized  as  saints  and  martyrs. 

That  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  relates  to 
the  acts  and  deaths  of  martyrs  is  termed  martyrology ;  and 
a  work  embracing  one  or  more  such  narratives  is  called 
a  martyrology.  As  examples  of  this  description  of  works 
we  may  mention  the  *  Martyrology*  of  Eusebius,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
early  church,  but  is  lost ;  that  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  but  the  genuineness  of  which  is  vei7  doubtful ;  and 
the  *  Acts  and  Monuments*  of  Fox,  which  is  an  elaborate 
and  valuable  record  of  the  sufferings  of  the  English  re- 
formers. 

Much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  Ruinart*s  Acta  Mariyrunu  Dodwell's  Disserta- 
tiones  Ci/prianic€p,  v.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton's  F^ee  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  supposed 
to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church. 

MARVEJOLS.    [LozERE.] 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1620,  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  whert  his  father 
was  master  of  the  grammar-school  and  lecturer  ot  Trinity 
church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lego,  Cambridge.  All  that  is  known  of  MarvelVs  career 
through  the  university  is  what  may  be  gathered,  and  that 
is  not  much  certainly,  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Con- 
clusion Book  of  his  college,  under  date  September  24th, 
1641.  *  It  is  agreed  by  the  master  and  eight  seniors  that 
Mr.  Carter,  Dominus  Wakefield,  Dominus  Marvell,  Domi- 
nus  Waterhouse,  and  Dominus  Mave,  in  regard  that  some 
of  them  are  reported  to  be  married,  and  the  others  looke 
not  after  their  dayes nor  acts,  shall  receave  no  more  benefit t 
of  the  college,  and  shall  be  out  of  their  places,  unless  they 
show  just  cause  to  the  college  for  the  contrary  in  three 
months.' 

For  the  ton  following  years  there  is  little  information 
respecting  Marvell,  though  some  notion  of  his  occupa- 
tioDB  during  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
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ing  passage  of  a  letter  from  Milton  to  Bradshawe,  dated 
February  21,  1G52; — *  He  (Marvell)  hath  spent  four  years 
abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good 
purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  lan- 
guages ;  besides  he  is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  convcrsa- 
sation,  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  wns  general,  where  he  was  intrusted  to  give 
some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter.' 
In  1C60  Andrew  Marvell  commenced  his  parliamentary 
career.  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in 
that  course  from  an  anecdote  which  has  been  often  related, 
varying  somewhat  as  to  details,  though  the  same  in  the 
main  circumstances. 

The  following  version  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland  about  1754;  but  we  think  it  has  too 
melodramatic  an  air  to  be  strictly  accurate.  *  Tbe  borough 
of  Hull,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  chose  Andrew  Marvell, 
a  young  gentleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained 
him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public.  His  under- 
standing, integrity,  and  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  in- 
famous administration.  Persuaded  that  he  would  be  theirs 
for  properly  asking,  they  sent  liis  old  schoolfellow  the  lord- 
treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his 
garret.  At  parting  the  lord-treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection, 
slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon  the  treasury  for  lUOO/., 
and  then  went  to  hii  chariot.  Marvell,  looking  at  the 
paper,  calls  after  the  treasurer, '  My  lord,  I  request  another 
moment.'  They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack, 
the  servant  boy,  was  called.  *  Jack,  child,  what  had  I  for 
dinner  yesterday  V  *  Don't  you  remember,  sir  ?  You  had  the 
little  shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  fi-om 
a  woman  in  the  market.*  *  Very  right,  child.  What  have 
I  for  dinner  to-day  ?*  *  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid 
me  lay  by  the  bladebonc  to  broil  T  *  Tis  so ;  very  right, 
child;  go  away.'  '  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that?  Andrew 
MarvelFs  dinner  is  provided ;  there's  your  piece  of  paper. 
I  want  it  not.  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I 
live  here  to  serve  my  constituents :  the  ministry  may  seek 
men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.* 

Mar\'ell  was  twice  elected  member  for  Hull  in  1660.  In 
April,  1661,  he  thus  writes  to  his  constituents: — 'I  per- 
ceive you  have  again  (as  if  it  were  grown  a  thing  of  course) 
made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  you  in  par- 
liament :  which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  thing  but  your 
constancy,  so  God  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no 
less  constancy  and  vigour  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your 
commands  and  study  your  service.*  Marvell  really  bad 
cause  to  be  grateful  for  their  constancy.  They  were  unde- 
viating  in  their  support  of  a  man  who  had  neither  wealth, 
nor  power,  nor  rank,  nor  even  brilliant  reputation  to  strike 
the  vulgar  eye  and  dazzle  the  vulgar  imagination;  and 
who  had  in  fact  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  bis  unos- 
tentatious adherence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  line  of 
his  duty. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Marvell's  parliamentary  career 
the  electors  are  no  less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  elected. 
In  the  first  parliament  in  which  Marvell  served,  he  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Ramsden,  used  to  write  jointly.  But  after- 
wards Colonel  Gilley  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Rams- 
den, and  then,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  Marvell,  the  latter  wrote  singly  to  his 
constituents.  He  thus  alludes  to  the  difference  between 
them:—'  Though  perhaps  we  may  differ  in  our  advice  con- 
cerning the  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we  have  the  same  goot 
ends  in  general;  and  by  this  unlucky  falling  out  we  shall 
be  provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.  I  musi 
beg  you  to  pardon  me  for  writing  singly  to  you,  for  if  I 
wanted  my  nght  hand  yet  I  would  scribble  to  you  with  my 
left  rather  than  neglect  your  business.' 

A  gap  occurs  in  Marvell's  correspondence  after  June, 
1661.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  Holland  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Lord  Bellasis,  then  high-steward  of  Hull,  having 
requested  the  corporation  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
new  member,  they  wrote  to  Marvell,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house. 

About  three  months  after  his  return  Marvell  again  left 
England  as  secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. Marvell's  acceptance  of  this  appointment  seems  a 
little  at  variance  with  his  alleged  invariable  refusal  to  ac- 
cent any  mark  of  royal  favour. 

Marvell  was  absent  on  this  embassy  nearly  two  years* 
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On  his  return  he  began  to  correspond  with  his  constituents 
almost  every  post. 

The  following  passages  are  characteristic  both  of  the  man 
and  the  times : — 

*  Nov.  14,  1667. — Really  the  business  of  the  House  hath 
been  of  late  so  earnest  daily  and  so  busy,  that  1  have  not 
had  the  time  and  scarce  vigour  left  me  by  night  to  write  to 
YOU  ;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit  any  longer,  I 
lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of  this  letter.'  Letter  to  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  Hull. 

*  April  14,  1670. — ^The  king  about  ten  o'clock  took  boat 
with  Lauderdale  only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and 
rowed  awhile  as  towards  the  bridge ;  but  soon  turned  back 
to  the  Parlt.  Stairs,  and  so  went  up  into  the  House  of  Lords 
and  took  his  seat.  Almost  all  of  them  were  amazed,  but 
all  seemed  so,  and  the  duke  of  York  especially  was  very 
much  surprised.  He  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed 
from  his  ancestors,  to  be  present  at  their  dehberations. 
After  three  or  four  days'  continuance,  the  lords  were  very 
well  used  to  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  the  lord-steward 
and  lord-chamberlain  to  him  to  enquire  when  they  might 
wait  as  an  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble  thanks 
for  the  honour  he  did  them.  The  hour  was  appointed  them, 
and  they  thanked  him,  and  he  took  it  well.  The  king  has 
ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them,  and  says,  *'  it 
is  better  than  going  to  a  play."  *  Letter  to  William  Rams- 
den,  Esa, 

The  following  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  IL : — 

*  The  king  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  his  neighbours,  demanded  300,000/.  for  bis  navy 
(though,  in  conclusion,  he  hath  not  sent  out  any),  that  the 
parliament  should  pay  his  debts,  which  the  ministers  would 
never  particularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,  our  house 
gave  several  bills.  You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched 
beyond  reason,  there  being  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts 
were  contracted ;  and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was 
given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions,  but  diverted  as 
formerly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  con- 
stant courtiers,  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  term,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten,  one  at 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  in  money;  besides  what  oifices, 
lands,  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave 
not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  is  again  140,000/.  in  debt,  and,  by  this 
prorogation,  his  creditors  have  time  to  tear  all  his  lands  in 
pieces.  The  House  of  Commons  has  run  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  line,  and  are  grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the 
king  and  odious  to  the  people.  They  have  signed  and 
sealed  10,000/.  a  year  more  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
who  has  likewise  near  1 0,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  new  farm 
of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and  ale  ;  5000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  post-office  ;  and,  they  say,  the  reversion  of  all  the  king's 
leases;  the  reversion  of  all  places  in  the  custom-house,  the 
green  wax,  and,  indeed,  what  not.  All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.' 

In  1672  Marvell  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker  (afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford  by 
James  IL).  The  following  are  a  few  of  Parker's  opinions, 
published  in  1670,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Ecclesiastical  Pohty.' 
'  It  is  better  to  submit  to  the  unreasonable  impositions  of 
Nero  and  Caligula  than  to  hazard  the  dissolution  of  the 
state.'  *  Princes  may  with  less  hazard  give  liberty  to  men's 
vices  than  to  their  consciences.*  Of  the  different  sects  then 
subsisting  he  held  *  that  tenderness  and  indulgence  to  such 
men  were  to  nourish  vipers  in  our  bowels,  and  the  most 
sottish  neglect  of  our  own  quiet  and  security.' 

Marvell's  various  publications  were  mostly  of  a  temporary 
interest.  Mr.  Dove  gives  the  following  account  of  the  close 
of  his  career.  *  Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  usual  friends  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  the 
heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York,  that  he  was  beset 
on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  menace  his  ^ife.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appea.  ^jcldom  in  public,  and  frequently  to 
conceal  the  place  of  hiS  abode ;  but  all  his  care  proved  in- 
effectual to  preserve  him  from  their  vengeance,  for  he  died 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  (as  his  constitution  was  entire 
and  vigorous)  of  having  suffered  under  the  effect  of  poison.' 
iLife  of  Andrew  Marvell,  p.  65,  London,  1832.) 

Marvell's  powers  as  a  poet  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure 


him  lasting  fame.  Few  or  none  of  his  poetical  oonpositions, 
any  more  than  his  prose,  obtained  a  lasting  popularity 
Many  of  his  verses,  particularly  the  satirical,  are  defaced 
by  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  which  his  contemporary, 
Milton,  is  so  remarkably  free.  Others  display  a  degree  of 
feeling  and  a  pcrceptionof  the  beauties  of  nature,  expressed 
with  a  harmony  of  versification  and  felicity  of  language 
which  not  unfrequently  recall  the  '  L'AUegro'  and  *I1  Pen- 
seroso'of  Milton.  But  Marvell's  verse  did  not  possess 
sufficient  vitality  to  secure  its  continued  existence.  He 
says  of  it  himself,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  truth,  in  hit 
lines  to  '  His  Coy  Mistress,' — 

*  Rut  at  my  hack  I  always  hear 
Time's  winded  chariot  hurrjiug  bmt  ; 
And  yonder  all  bofure  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 
Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  foood. 
Nur  iu  thy  marble  vault  sludl  sound 
My  echoing  song.* 

Upon  the  whole  Andrew  Marvell's  claim  to  be  honour- 
ably remembered  is  founded  rather  on  his  moral  than  his 
intellectual  qualities.  His  intellectual  merits  are  those  of 
a  wit  and  satirist ;  and  though  in  these  departments  con- 
siderably above  mediocrity,  and  even  famous  in  bis  day,  be 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  different  fate  from  that  of 
other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  But  the 
degree  in  which  Andrew  Marvell  possessed  that  very  rare 
quality,  political  integrity,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance and  even  the  reverence  of  after-age%  still  greater 
than  is  due  to  him  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Milton. 

(Marvell's  Works,  by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  with 
his  Life,  London,  1776.) 

MARWAR,  a  district  or  division  of  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,  lying  between  24°  35'  and  27®  45'  N.  lat^  and  be- 
tween 70®  25'  and  75®  15'  E.long.  lu  greatest  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  is  31U  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
is  about  1 20  miles.  The  surface  of  the  district  is  irregulir 
and  mountainous,  rising  towards  the  south ;  some  of  the 
mountains  in  that  quarter  indicate  by  the  barometer  an  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  European 
fruits  and  shrubs  are  produced  on  their  summits.  The 
country  contains  many  hill  forts,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
subject  to  the  rajah  of  Joudpore.  The  population  is  partly 
Mohammedan  and  partly  Hindu;  but  there  are,  besides 
these  sects,  many  tribes  of  uncivilized  people,  who,  by  their 
predatory  habits,  are  frequently  troublesome  to  their  more 
quiet  neighbours.  The  failure  of  the  annual  fall  of  rain  io 
1811,  together  with  the  desolation  occasioned  by  clouds  of 
locusts,  produced  a  dreadful  famine  throughout  the  district, 
and  drove  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  which,  in  the  following  year,  also  expe- 
rienced a  failure  of  rain,  and  the  people  died  by  tbousaiids 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  so  that  it  is  said  scarcely 
one  in  a  hundred  ever  returned  to  his  native  province. 
Marwar  contains  few  towns  of  any  size.  Nagore,  in  27* 
8'  N.  lat.  and  73''  33'  E.  long.,  stands  upon  barren  sand- 
hills, with  scarcely  any  vegetation  within  a  mile  of  its  walls, 
and  it  is  badly  supplied  with  water.  The  only  other  tovn 
requiring  notice  is  Joudpore,  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  the  rajah,  in  26°  lb'  N.  lat.  and  73°  5'  E.  long.  This 
country  has  been  so  little  visited  by  Europeans,  that  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  very  scanty.  The  castle  or 
palace  of  Joudpore  is  said  to  be  a  large  and  very  magnificent 
building.  In  1818,  when  part  of  his  territorv  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  sovereign  of  Jeypore,  the  rajah  of  Joudpore 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  English  government,  under 
which,  in  return  for  our  protection,  he  bound  himself  to 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  10,800/.,  and  engag^ 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  1500  cavalry.  The  entire  revenue 
of  the  district  is  estimated  at  50  lacs  of  rupees  (600,000/.), 
but  usually  falls  far  short  of  that  sum. 

MARY  I.,  Queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIIL,  by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  was 
born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Burnet  says  19tb)  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1516.  She  was  the  only  one  of  several  children  borne 
by  her  mother  that  hved ;  and  on  this  account,  according  to 
Burnet,  and  because  her  father  was  then  *out  of  hopes  of 
more  children,'  he  in  1518  *  declared  his  daughter  prmcess 
of  Wales,  and  sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  bold  her  court  there, 
and  projected  divers  matches  for  her.'  It  was  first  settled 
that  she  should  be  married  to  the  dauphin  by  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  France,  dated  9th  November,  1518,  which  how- 
ever was  soon  after  broken.  Then  it  was  arranged,  2'2iid 
June,  1522,  that  her  hand  should  be  given  to  the  emperor 
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Charles  V.  On  Charles  declining  to  fulfil  this  hargain, 
Gome  overtures  of  a  Scottish  marriage  followed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1524.  Finally,  in  April,  1527,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
princess  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  the  French 
king  Francis,  or  to  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans ; 
hut  before  it  was  determined  whether  she  should  be  married 
to  the  father  or  the  son,  the  affair  of  her  mother's  divorce, 
implying  her  own  illegitimacy,  came  to  be  agitated,  and 
stopped  all  match-making  for  some  years. 

Mary  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  antient  religion,  under  the  care  of  her 
mother,  and  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  effect  of 
whose  instructions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
lessons  of  the  learned  Ludovicus  Vivos,  who,  though  some- 
what inclined  to  the  reformed  opinions,  was  appointed  by 
Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  After  her  mother's  divorce, 
Mary  was  deprived  of  her  title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  soon  after  she 
came  into  the- world;  and  during  all  the  time  that  Anne 
Boleyn  lived,  Mary,  who  clung  to  her  mother's  cause  and 
her  own,  remained  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  her 
father.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  Lord  Herbert,  ne- 
gotiations for  disposing  of  her  in  marriage  were  twice 
entered  into  by  her  near  relation  the  emperor,  without  her 
father's  consent  having  been  asked;  in  1533  he  offered  her 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1535  to  her  old  suitor  the 
dauphin.  But  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Queen 
Anne  in  1536,  a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  with  great  reluctance,  was  now 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  formal  acknowledgement  both  of 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  supremacy — utterly  refusing  'the 
bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdic- 
tion within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped' — and  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother,  which 
she  declared  was  '  by  God's  law  and  man  s  law  incestuous 
and  unlawful.'  (See  the  *  Confession  of  me,  the  Lady  Mary,' 
as  printed  by  Burnet,  'Hist.  Ref,'  from  the  original,  'all 
written  with  her  own  hand.')  By  the  new  act  of  succession 
however,  passed  this  year,  she  was  again,  as  well  as  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  declared  illegitimate,  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  as  the  king's 
lawful  heir  by  lineal  descent.  While  she  was  thus  circum- 
stanced, *  excluded,'  as  Lord  Herbert  expresses  it,  *  by  act  of 
parliament  from  all  claim  to  the  succession  except  such  as 
the  king  shall  give  her'  by  the  powers  reserved  to  him  of 
nominating  his  own  successor  after  failure  of  the  issue  of 
Queen  Jane,  or  of  any  other  queen  whom  he  might  after- 
wards marry,  she  was  in  1538  offered  to  Don  Louis,  prince 
of  Portugal,  and  the  next  year  to  William,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves.  Meanwhile  continuing  to  yield  an  outward  con- 
formity to  all  her  father's .  capricious  movements  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  she  so  far  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
favour,  that  in  the  new  act  of  succession,  passed  in  1544, 
the  inheritance  to  the  crown  was  expressly  secured  to  her 
next  after  her  brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  issue 
the  king  might  have  by  his  then  wife  Catherine  Parr. 

Mary's  compliance  with  the  innovations  in  religion  in  her 
father's  time  had  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  self- 
interest  ;  and  when,  after  the  accession  of  her  brother,  his 
ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as 
discipline,  of  the  national  church  upon  a  new  foundation, 
she  openly  refused  to  go  along  with  them ;  nor  could  all 
their  persuasions  and  threats,  aided  by  those  of  her  brother 
himself,  move  her  from  her  ground.  Full  details  of  the 
various  attempts  that  were  made  to  prevail  upon  her  may 
be  found  in  Burnet's  'History,'  and  in  King  Edward's 
'Journal.'  Mention  is  made  in  the  latter,  under  date  of 
April,  1549,  of  a  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary 
by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  by  the  council 
tbat '  there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  the  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  answer.' 
About  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that '  whereas  the  em- 
peror's ambassador  desired  leave,  by  letters  patents,  that 
my  Lady  Mary  might  have  mass,  it  was  denied  him.'  On 
the  18th  of  March  of  the  following  year,  the  king  writes: 
•  The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at  Westminster, 
where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called,  with  my  council, 
into  a  chamber ;  where  was  declared  how  long  I  had  suf- 
fered her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how  now 
being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I 
saw  some  short  amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it.  She  an- 
swered, that  her  soul  was  God's*  and  her  faith  she  would 
not  change^  not  dissemble  hex  oginioA  nitix.  contcar  j  doin^ 


It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  her  faith,  but  wished  her  not 
as  a  king  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  her 
example  might  breed  too  much  inconvenience.*  In  fact 
throughout  this  reign  the  princess  Maiy  was  the  centre  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  hope  of  her  suc- 
cession their  main  strength  and  support.  In  the  summer  of 
this  same  year  a  project  was  entered  into  by  her  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  for  removing  her  from  England,  where 
her  faith  at  least,  if  not  her  person,  was  probably  supposed 
to  be  in  some  danger.  On  the  29th  of  August,  her  brother 
writes:  'Certain  pinnaces  were  prepared  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  conveyance  over  sea  of  the  Lady  Mary  secretly 
done.  Also  appointed  that  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  vice-chamberlain,  and  the  secretary  Petre 
should  see  by  all  means  they  could  whether  she  used  the 
mass;  and  if  she  did,  that  the  laws  should  be  executed  on 
her  chaplains.' 

Mary's  firm  adherence  to  the  Roman  faith  finally  induced 
Edward,  under  the  interested  advice  of  his  minister  North- 
umberland, to  attempt  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude 
her  from  the  succession,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  by 
will  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  act  which  was  certainly 
without  any  shadow  of  legal  force.  [Edward  VL]  Although 
Lady  Jane  however  was  actually  proclaimed,  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made  to  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  com- 
mencement of  whose  reign  accordingly  is  date<l  from  the 
6th  of  July,  1553,  the  day  of  her  brother's  death.  [Geky, 
Lady  Jane.] 

Mary  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  re-establish  the  antient  religion.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  August,  Bonner,  Grardiner,  and  three  other 
bishops,  who  had  been  deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the 
late  reign,  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the  mass  began 
again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  churches.  In  the  following 
month  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  and  in  November  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  the  acts,  nine  in  number,  re- 
lating to  religion,  that  had  been  passed  in  the  late  reign, 
and  replacing  the  church  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had 
stood  at  the  death  of  Henry  VUL  These  measures,  and 
the  other  indications  given  by  the  court  of  a  determination 
to  be  completely  reconciled  with  Rome,  were  followed  by 
the  insurrection,  commonly  known  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  its  principal  leader,  which  broke  out  in  the  end  of 
January,  1554,  but  was  in  a  few  days  effectually  put  down ; 
its  suppression  behig  signalised  by  the  executions  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  of  her  father  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  finally,  of 
Wyatt  himself. 

On  the  '25th  of  July,  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterwards 
Philip  II.,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  the  re- 
union with  Rome  was  speedily  completed  by  a  parliament 
which  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  which 
passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who 
immediately  after  arrived  in  England  with  the  dignity  of 
papal  legate,  restoring  the  authority  of  the  pope,  repealing 
all  laws  made  against  the  see  of  Rome  since  the  20th  of 
Henry  VIIL,  reviving  the  antient  statutes  against  heresy, 
and  in  short  re-establishing  the  whole  national  system  of 
religious  policy  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  the  first  innova- 
tions made  by  Henry  VIIL  By  one  of  the  acts  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  also  Philip  was  authorised  to  take  the 
title  of  king  of  England  during  the  queen's  lifts.  All  these 
acts  appear  to  have  been  passed  with  scarcely  any  debate 
or  opposition  in  either  house,  except  occasionally  upon 
mere  points  of  detail  and  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Mary  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  adhe- 
rents to  tlie  reformed  doctrines.  The  Protestant  writers 
reckon  that  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  victims  perished 
at  the  stake,  from  the  4th  of  February,  1555,  on  which  day 
John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  to  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1558,  when  the  last  auio-daj6  of  the  reign  took 
place  by  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men 
and  two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that 
after  expunging  from  the  Protestant  lists '  the  names  of  all 
who  were  condemned  as  felons  or  traitors,  or  who  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  of 
their  martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have 
been  sent  to  the  stake  by  the  reformed  prelates  themselves^ 
had  they  been  in  possession  of  the  power,*  and  makings 
e^ery  other  reasonable  allowanoe^  it  will  Btill  be  found '  tiiat 
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in  the  space  of  four  yean  almost  two  hundred  persons  pe- 
rished in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion.'  Among  the 
most  distinguished  sufferers  were  Hooper  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, Ferrar  of  St.  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's 
chief  minister  till  his  death  in  November,  1 555.  after  which 
the  direction  of  affairs  feU  mostly  into  the  hands  of  cardinal 
Pole,  who  after  Cranmer's  deposition  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley's  successor 
in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, so  far  from  contributing  to  put  down  the  reformed 
doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a  greater  effect  in  disgusting 
the  nation  with  the  restored  church  than  all  other  causes 
together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in  religion  were 
thus  attempted  to  be  extinguished  by  committing  the 
bodies  of  those  who  believed  m  them  to  the  tlames,  the 
queen  gave  a  further  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  own  faith 
by  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  in  the  times  of  her  father  and  brother. 
She  also  re  established  several  of  the  old  religious  houses, 
and  endowed  them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  his  wife,  Philip  left 
England,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1555,  and  con- 
tinued absent  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  bond 
however  by  which  this  marriage  attached  the  English  court 
to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the  same  as  ever ;  and 
when,  after  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities,  war  recommenced 
in  the  spring  of  1557  between  Spain  and  France,  Mary  was 

Prevailed  upon  to  join  the  former  against  the  latter  power, 
'he  principal  consequence  of  Jthis  step,  in  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  was  the  loss  of  the  only  remaining 
English  continental  possession,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Calais,  which  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  January, 
1558,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  This  event,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  national  disgrace  worse  than  any  mere  loss, 
excited  the  bitterest  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  court ;  and  Mary  herself  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Some  ineffectual  efforts  were 
made  to  retaliate  upon  France  by  force  of  arms ;  but  at  last 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  the  three  belligerent 
powers  were  opened  at  Cambray,  in  the  midst  of  which 
queen  Mary  died,  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  ner  ao^e  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign.  She  is  affirmed  to 
have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  breast  should  be 
opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written 
on  her  heart.  Mary  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  her  half-sister  Elizabeth.    [Elizabeth.] 

MARY  STUART,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1 542.  She  was  the  third  child  of  king 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  previously  borne 
her  husband  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  A 
report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to  live ;  but 
bemg  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious 
mother,  in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had 
seen  of  her  age.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasianed  by  the  defeats 
which  his  nobles  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Solway  Moss. 
James  was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable  energy  and 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  despondency,  and  after  his 
decease  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  infant  princess,  or  for  the  admmistration  of  the 
government.  The  ambitious  Beatoun  seized  this  opportu- 
nity, and  producing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was 
that  of  the  late  king,  immediately  assumed  the  office  and 
title  of  regent.  The  fraud  was  soon  discovered;  but  by 
the  haste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry 
VIIL  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to  between 
his  son  and  the  young  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  country;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1543,  Mary 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop,  who  was  also  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
He  had  even  the  address  to  win  over  the  regent  Arran  to 
his  views,  both  political  and  religious  j  and  thus  the  Frcneh 


or  Roman  Catholic  party  obtained  the  ascendancy.  The  first 
two  years  of  Mary's  life  were  spent  at  Linlithgow,  in  the 
royal  palace  of  which  she  was  born ;  she  was  then  remo\cd 
to  Stirling  castle ;  and  when  the  disputes  of  parties  in  the 
counti7  rendered  this  a  somewhat  dangerous  residence,  she 
was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a  sequestered  island  in  the 
lake  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  two  years.  In 
the  meantime  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  concluded 
between  her  and  the  dauphin  Francis ;  and  in  terms  of  the 
treaty  it  was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  into  France  to  be 
educated  at  the  French  court,  until  the  nuptials  could  be 
solemnized.  Accordingly  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age  she 
was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was  pat  on  board  the 
French  fleet;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  end  of  July,  154S, 
she  was,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  on  the  14th  of 
August  at  Brest^  whence  she  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to 
the  palace  at  St.  Germaine-en-Laye.  At  every  town  in  her 
progress  she  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
royal  rank,  and  as  a  mai'k  of  respect  and  joy  the  prisons 
were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  was  placed 
with  the  French  king's  own  daughters  in  one  of  the  first 
convents  of  the  kingdom,  where  she  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age,  that  when  visiting  her  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1550,  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  with  her  Scottish 
attendants,  burst  into  tears  of  joy.  She  did  not  however 
remain  long  in  this  situation.  Perceiving  the  bent  of  her 
mind  to  the  society  and  occupations  of  a  nunnery,  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  ambitious  projects  entertained  by 
her  uncles  of  Lorraine,  they  soon  brought  her  to  the 
court,  which,  as  Robertson  observes,  was  one  of  the 
politest  but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.  Here  Mary  became 
the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpassing  the  most  accomplished  in 
the  elegance  and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  and 
liveliness  of  her  movements,  and  the  charm  of  her  whole 
manner  and  behaviour.  The  youtliful  Francis,  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be  united  in  wedlock,  was 
about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  playmates  from  early 
years :  there  appears  also  to  have  grown  up  a  mutual  affec- 
tion between  them ;  but  the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  viva- 
city, and  was  altogether  considerably  her  inferior  both  in 
mental  endowments  and  personal  appearance.  The  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1558,  wu 
celebrated  with  great  pomp ;  and  when  the  dauphin,  taking 
a  rin^  from  his  nnger,  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  Bourbwu, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  pronouncing  the  benediction, 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the  lovely  and  youthful  bride,  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral  rung  with  the  shouts  and 
congratulations  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married  pair  retired  to 
one  of  their  princely  retreats  for  the  summer ;  but  that 
season  was  hardly  gone  when,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  on 
the  throne  of  England  by  the  death  of  Queen  Mar>-,  claims 
were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots  through  her 
grandmother,  who  was  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII. 
of  England ;  and  notwithstanding  Elizabeth  had  ascended 
the  throne,  and  was,  like  her  sister  Mary  (both  daughters 
of  King  Henry  VIIL),  queen  both  de  facto  and  by  the 
declaration  of  the  parliament  of  England,  yet  this  claim 
for  the  Scottish  princess  was  made  and  continued  to  be 
urged  with  great  pertinacity  by  her  ambitious  uncles  the 
princes  of  Lorraine.  On  every  occasion  on  which  the 
dauphin  and  dauphiness  appeared  in  public,  they  were 
ostentatiously  greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  England; 
the  English  arms  were  engrav^  upon  their  plate,  em- 
broidered on  their  banners,  and  painted  on  their  furniture ; 
and  Mary's  own  favourite  device  at  the  time  was,  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  Aliamque 
moratur,  meaning  that  of  England.  Henri  II.  died  in 
July,  1559,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Francis  wis 
solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims.  Mary  was  now  at  the  height 
of  her  splendour;  it  was  doomed  however  to  be  only  of 
short  continuance.  In  June,  1560,  her  mother  died;  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  her  husband,  who  bad  been 
wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.  By  this  latter 
event,  Catherine  do'  Medici  rose  again  into  power  in  the 
French  court,  and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  being  second 
where  she  had  been  the  first,  immediately  determined  on 
quitting  France  and  returning  to  her  native  countr)'. 
The  queen  of  England  however  interposed ;  and  because 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  English  thnnc. 
refused  to  grant  her  a  free  passage,  being  moved  to  this 
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piece  of  disoourtesy  not  less  perhaps  by  envy  than  by 
jealousy.  Mary  notwithstanding  resolved  to  go,  and  at 
length,  after  repeated  delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soil  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached  Calais.  Here 
she  bade  adieu  to  her  attendants,  and  sailed  for  Scotland; 
but  as  long  as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view,  she  con- 
tinued involuntarily  to  exclaim,  *  Farewell,  France !  Fare- 
well, beloved  country ! '  She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th 
August,  1561,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  and  after  an 
absence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  13  years.  She  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson, '  a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend.' 
A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  since 
Mary  was  last  in  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  then  supreme ;  and  under  the  direction  of  cardinal 
Beatoun  the  Romish  clergy  displayed  a  fierceness  of  into- 
lerance which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  every  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  eave 
strength  also,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  at  length,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Floddon 
and  Fala,  and  SoTway  Moss  and  Pinkey, — which,  by  the 
fall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  all  classes  within  the  influence  of  public 
events, — the  energies,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  entire 
nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
reformer  Knox  expended  themselves  with  the  fury  of 
awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  antient 
rehgion.  The  work  of  destruction  was  just  completed,  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  when  Mary  returned  to  her  native 
land.  She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taught 
in  Fi-ance  to  shrink  at  the  avowal  of  Protestant  opinions : 
her  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease, 
she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevi- 
tably to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival  she 
commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  uproar 
ensued,  the  servants  of  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused, 
and  had  not  some  of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party 
interpjserl,  the  riot  might  have  become  general.  The  next 
Sunday  Knox  had  a  thundering  sermon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass 
was,  in  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desir- 
ing to  have  an  interview  with  him.  The  interview  took 
place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  from  a  like 
cause ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one  of  these  fruit- 
ess  conferences  the  young  queen  was  bathed  in  tears 
before  his  stern  rebukes.  Her  youth  however,  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  afiabiUty,  interested  many  in 
her  favour ;  and  as  she  had  from  the  first  continued  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  generid 
peace  of  the  country  remained  unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  favour  which  she  had 
won,  appeared  in  the  circumstances  attending  her  marriage 
with  Darnley.  Various  proposals  had  been  made  to  her 
from  different  quarters;  but  at  length  she  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  her  affections  became 
fixed  on  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to  whom  she  was  united 
on  Sunday,  29 ih  July,  1565,  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  Whether  the  queen 
had  any  right  to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, was  in  that  age,  as  Robertson  observes,  a  matter 
of  some  dispute ;  but  that  she  had  no  right  to  confer  upon 
him,  by  her  private  authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
or  by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  was  beyond  all  doubt:  yet  so  entirely  did  she 
possess  the  favourable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwith- 
standing the  clamours  of  the  malecontents,  her  conduct  in 
this  respect  produced  no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfaction. 
The  queen's  marriage  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  withdrawn 
from  her  rival.  Knox  also  did  not  look  fiivourably  on  it 
Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly 
in  Mary's  favour,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  her  affairs  began  to  work  some  change 
in  favour  of  her  religion. 
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This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  adventitious 
circumstances  only.     There  existed  no  real  sympathy  ot 
opinion  between  Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  people ; 
and  whatever  led  to  the  manifestation  of  her  religious  sen- 
timents dissolved  in  the  same  degree  the  fascination  whicli 
her  other  qualities  had  created.    It  is  in  this  way  we  may 
account  for  the  assistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio^an  attendant  on  Mary,  who  seems  to 
have  come  in  place  of  Chatelanl.    The  latter  was  a  French 
poet  who  sailed  in  Marv's  retinue  when  she  came  over 
from  the  Continent ;  and  having  gained  the  queen's  atten- 
tion by  his  poetical  effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  foolish  attachment  for  her,  to  a  boldness  and 
audacity  of  behaviour  which  demanded  at  last  the  inter- 
position of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Kizzio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
train  of  the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before 
Chatelard's  execution.      He  was  skilled  in  music,  had  a 
polished  and  ready  wit,  and,   like  Chatelard,  wrote  with 
ease  in  French  and  Italian.    His  first  employment  at  court 
was  in  his  character  of  a  musician ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced 
him  to  be  her  French  secretary ;  and  in  this  situation  he 
was  conceived  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  queen  which 
was  equally  hateful  to  Darnley  and  the  Reformers,  though 
on  very. different  grounds.      Both  therefore  concurred  in 
his  destruction,  and  he  was  assassinated  acoordingly.  Dam- 
ley  afterwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy; 
but  it  was  plain  the  queen  did  not  believe  and  could  not 
foi^ive  him;  and  having  but  few  qualities  to  secure  her 
regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him  terminated  in  disgust. 
In  the  mean  time  the  well-known  earl  of  Both  well  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  at  length  no 
business  was  concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his 
assent  and  participation,      li^anwhile  also  Mary  bore  a 
son  to  Darnley ;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  event, 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Komish  church.      Darnley  himself  was 
soon  after  seized  with  the  smallpox,  or  •some  dangerous  dis- 
temper, the  nature  and  cause  of  which  are  not  very  clear. 
He  was  at  Glasgow  when  he  was  taken  ill,  having  retired 
thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and  unexpectedly  * 
Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  visit  him  for  a  fort- 
night.    After  a  short  stay  thev  returned  to  Edinburgh 
together,  when  Darnley  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  and  solitary 
part  of  the  town.    Ten  days  after,  the  house  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  and  Darnley  and  his  servants  buried  in  the 
ruins.    Whether  Mary  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not 
certain,  and  different  views  of  the  circumstances  have  been 
taken  by  different  historians.  The  author  of  the  horrid  deed 
was  Bothwell,  and  the  public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his 
reprobation.    Bothwell  was  brought  before  the  privy-council 
for  the  crime;  but  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  ' 
notice,   Lennox,   his   accuser,  did  not  appear.    The  trial 
nevertheless  proceeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
for,  without  a  single  witness  being  examined,  Bothwell  was 
acquitted.     He  was  upon  this  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
influence  and  employments,  but  be  actually  attained  the 
great  end  which  be  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  the 
foul  act    This  was  no  other  than  to  marry  the  (jueen  her- 
self, whfth  he  did  in  three  months  after;  having  in  the 
interval  met  the  queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  a  process  of  divorce  against 
the  lady  Bothwell,  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity, 
and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  just  nine  days  before  the 
marriage.    Before  the  marriage,  also,  Mary  created  Both- 
well  duke  of  Orknev ;  and  the  marriage  itself  was  solem- 
nized at  Holyrood-house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  according  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  religions.    [Bothwell.] 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The 
nobles  rose  against  Bothwell  and  Mary,  who  fled  beforo 
an  armed  and  indignant  people  from  fortress  to  fortress. 
At  length,  after  they  had  collected  some  followers,  a  pitched 
battle  near  Carbery  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when  Mary 
abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects.  They  conducted  her  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of'Lochleven,  where,  as  she  still  per- 
sisted to  regard  Bothwell  as  her  husband,  it  was  determined 
she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  prince  her  son 
James  Instruments  of  abdication  to  that  effect  were 
accordingly  prepared,  and  she  was  at  last  constrained  to 
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affix  her  signattire  to  them;  upon  which  the  prince  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  29th  July,  1667,  when  little 
more  than  a  year  old.    Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
leven ;  hut  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than  twelve  months 
she  effected    her    escape,   and   collected    a    considerable 
array.    The  battle  of  Langside  ensued,  where  she  was  com- 
pletely routed ;  upon  which  she  fled  towards  Galloway,  and  ^ 
thence  passed  into  England,  hoping  to  secure  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth.    In  this  however  she  was  mistaken.    Elizabeth 
refused  her  an  audience,  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act 
as  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects.    Mary  would  not 
yield  to  this,  or  consent  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  queen  of  Scotland.    The  consequence  was,  that 
beinpf  now  in  the  hands  of  her  great  rival.  Elizabeth  con- 
trived to  detain  her  a  captive  in  her  dominions  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1586, — a  period  of  about  nineteen  years, — 
when  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  Babington's 
conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  England.     To  try  this 
accusation  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
Mary  refused  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.    '  I  came  into 
the  kingdom,'  she  said,  *  an  independent  sovereign,  to  im- 
plore the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject  myself  to  her 
authority.    Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  past  misfortunes, 
or  so  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing unbecoming  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  disgrace  the 
ancestors  from  whom  I  am  descended,  or  the  son  to  whom 
I  leave  my  throne.    If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can 
try  me :  they  are  ray  peers ;  and  the  queen  of  England's 
subjects,  however  noble,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  confined 
as  a  prisoner.     Its  laws  never  afforded  me  protection :  let 
them  not  be  perverted  now,  to  take  away  my  life.'  Deluded 
however  by  the  pretext  that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 
character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried.    The  commission 
accordingly  proceeded  :    Mary  was    condemned,  and,  on 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  beheaded  at  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age.    When  about 
to  enter  the  great  hall  which  was  prepared  for  her  exe- 
cution,  she  was    allowed  to   stop    and  take  farewell  of 
the  master  of  her  household.   Sir  Andrew  Melville,  whom 
her  keepers  had  not  suffered  to  come  into  her  presence 
for  some  weeks  before.     Melville  kissed  her  hand,  and 
kneeling  down  before  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared 
this  was  the  heaviest  hour  of  his  life.     *  Not  so  to  me,' 
said  Mary :  *  I  now  feel,  my  good  Melville,  that  all  this 
world  is  vanity.    When  you  speak  of  me  hereafter,  say  that 
I  died  firm  in  my  faith,  willing  to  forgive  my  enemies,  con- 
scious that  I  never  disgraced  my  native  country,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  thought  that  I  had  always  been  true  to  France, 
the  land  of  my  happiest  years.    Tell  my  son — ,'  and  here 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  overcome  by  her  feelings 
when  she  thoiight  of  her  only  child,  the  son  of  whom  she 
had  been  so  proud  in  his  infancy,  and  whom  she  still  loved 
notwithstanding  his  coldness  and  ingratitude, — 'Tell  my 
son,  I  thought  of  him  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  said  I 
never  yielded,  by  word  or  deed,  to  aught  that  might  lead  to 
his  prejudice :  tell  him  to  remember  his  unfortunate  parent ; 
and  may  he  be  a  thousand  times  more  happy  and  prosperous 
than  she  ever  was.'    [Elizabeth;  James  I.  of  England.] 
She  died  professing  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  to  her  adherence  to  which  many  of  her 
miseries  may  be  traced. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  Mary,  and  the  love- 
letters,  &c.  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  Bothwell, 
we  must  refer  to  the  writers  who  have  minutely  discussed 
the  events  of  Mary's  life.  These  writers  are  not  few  in 
number,  from  the  time  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  on  the  other,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  Mr.  Tytler's  *  History  of  Scotland*  is  in 
course  of  issuing  from  the  press.  We  may  notice  however 
J  ebb's  works  on  the  subject,  Anderson's  *  Collections,' 
Goodall's  •  Examination,'  Tytler's  *  Enquiry,'  Whittaker, 
Laing,  and  Chalmers,  and  the  "Life  of  Mary,' by  Henry 
Glassford  Bell,  which  forms  vol.  24  of  Constable's  *  Mis- 
cellany.' 

MARY,  wife  of  William  III.  [William  III.] 
MARYBOROUGH.  [Queen  s  County.] 
MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  38*"  3'  and  39**  42'  R  lal.  and  75**  10'  and 
79°  25'  W.  long.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  river.  That  portion  which 
is  east  of  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Virginia  for  15 
milfis ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  wliidx  washes  its 


shores  for  35  miles ;  and  by  the  state  of  Delaware,  which 
extends  36  miles  along  its  northern  and  91  miles  along  its 
eastern  boundary.  Pennsylvania  forms  the  whole  northern 
boundary  of  this  state,  for  200  miles,  along  the  parallel  of 
39°  42'.  The  western  portion  of  Maryland  is  divided  frum 
Virginia  by  a  straight  line  running  north  and  south  fur 
about  36  miles,  whfch  constitutes  the  western  boundary-lme 
of  Maryland.  On  the  south,  where  it  also  borders  on  Vir- 
ginia, the  Potomac  river,  with  its  numerous  windings  and 
large  asstuary,  forms  the  boundary-line  for  320  miles.'  Tne 
surface  is  calculated  to  be  10,000  sauare  miles,  or  Homewbat 
less  than  double  the  area  of  Yorkshire. 

Surface  and  Soil.— The  country  east  of  Cliesapeake  6a? 
has  a  level  surface  as  &r  north  as  Chester  Bay,  where  it 
begins  to  be  undulating,  and  towards  the  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania isolated  hills  make  their  appearance.  The  soil  is  ge- 
nerally  thin  and  sandy,  but  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Along 
the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  Bay  marshy 
tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  largest  is  the'  Cypress 
Swamp,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Sinepuxent  Bay.  a 
shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  senarated  from  the  ocean  by  a  ridge 
of  low  sand-hills,  which  however  are  intersected  by  some 
channels  which  form  a  communication  between  the  bay  and 
the  ocean.  Cypress  Swamp  partly  bdongs  to  Delaware,  and 
is  wooded.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
several  indentations  occur,  forming  harbours  for  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  as  Pocomoke  Bay,  Fishing  Bay,  Chopfank 
Bay,  and  Chester  Bay.  There  are  alio  several  islands  be- 
longing to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  the 
largest  is  Kent  Island. 

The  country  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
of  the  same  description,  but  rather  less  fertile,  its  surface 
being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartxose  sand,  without  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  clay  to  render  it  productive.  But  there 
are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.  North  of  the  river  Patapsco 
the  country  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  undulating,  and 
possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  natural  fertility.  About 
twenty  miles  from  the  shore  the  country  rises  into  bilk 
which  extend  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a 
part  of  the  Appalachian  range,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles.  In  this  hilly  tract  the  fertility  of  the  soil  varies 
greatly ;  the  extremes  of  fertility  and  sterility  are  frequently 
found  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  country  west  of  77"^  3(/ 
W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  six  or  seven  of  the  ranges  which  compose  the 
Appalachian  system.  The  valleys  which  are  enclosed  by 
these  ridges  are  generally  wide  and  fertile ;  they  arc  from 
500  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ranges 
themselves  are  rather  narrow,  but  they  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 

Rivers. — The  Potomac  rises  within  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  with  two  branches :  the  northern  branch  riso« 
in  39''  12'  N.  lat.,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Backbone 
Range,  and  runs  in  a  valley  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
thirty  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns  south-east,  and  breaks 
through  two  chains  of  mountains  in  about  ten  miles  of  its 
course ;  it  then  runs  again  north-east  to  Cumberland,  an<i 
has  a  course  of  twenty  miles  in  a  valley ;  deflecting 
again  to  the  south-east,  it  traverses  a  mountain  range,  and 
twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  by  the  S-miU 
Branch,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  about  3S'26' 
N.  lat.,  and  runs  north-east  for  about  lOU  miles  in  a  valley 
enclosed  between  the  Alleghany  and  Kittatinny  chains. 
before  it  unites  with  the  northern  branch.  After  this 
junction  the  Potomac  continues  to  flow  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidity,  until 
it  turns  south>east,  and  before  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shenandoah,  the  lanrest 
of  its  atUuents,  which  rises  in  Virginia,  near  33*  N.  tat . 
and  flows  over  limestone  rocks,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  vallay 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  Blue  Ridge,  for  about  130 
miles.  The  united  stream  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  a  gap  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  the  efi*ect  of  a  violent  disruption  in  the  continuity 
of  the  mountain-chain.  The  river  now  enters  the  plain 
country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  south-east  direction, 
with  rather  a  rapid  course:  the  last  falls  occur  a  fev 
miles  above  GeorQ:etown,  to  which  place  the  tide  ascends. 
Below  the  head  of  tide- water  the  Potomac  becomes  a  deep 
and  wide  river,  and,  passing  Washington  and  Alexaodna, 
.  it  baa  a  general  eastrsouth-east  ooniaa  ta  tlw  QaamgmkM 
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Bay,  which  it  enters  in  30®  N.  lat.  At  the  falls  ahove 
Greorgetown  it  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  at  Alexandria  three 
fathoms ;  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can  ascend  to  the 
latter  place,  and  large  vessels  as  far  as  Washington  navy- 
yard.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  320  miles : 
large  boats  ascend  it  50  or  60  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  smaller  ones  much  higher. 

The  Patuxent,  the  second  largest  river,  rises  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  hilly  country,  in  39^*  20'  N.  lat.  Its  general 
course  varies  between  south-east  and  south,  and  it  flows 
about  100  miles;  towards  its  mouth  it  becomes  a  bay,  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons 
to  Nottingham,  forty-six  miles  from  its  outlet,  and  boats 
ascend  fourteen  miles  higher,  to  Queen  Anne's  Town. 

The  Patapsco  forms  the  harbour  of  Baltimore.  This  river 
likewise  rises  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region, 
north-west  of  the  source  of  the  Patuxent ;  after  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles  in  an  cast-south-east  direction,  it  falls 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  before  it  enters  Chesapeake  Bay 
it  widens  into  an  cestuary  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length. 
Vessels  of  600  tons  can  sail  to  Fell's  Point,  the  lower  har- 
bour of  Baltimore,  and  boats  may  ascend  to  Elkridge  Land- 
ing, eight  miles  above  Baltimore. 

The  Susquehanna  river  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
Maryland  for  fifteen  miles,  before  it  falls  into  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

ClimcUe, — ^The  climate  is  rather  mild  in  the  level  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  block  up 
the  harboiur  of  Baltimore  with  ice  for  some  weeks.  In  this 
town  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  9°  to  92** ;  the 
mean  annual  temperature  exceeds  53®,  being  about  three  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  London.  In  the  level  and  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  summer-heat  is  modified  by  sea-breezes ;  but  in  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains  it  is  frequently  insupport- 
able. These  valleys  experience  very  severe  winters,  being 
from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  north-west  and  south-east  Rain  is  rather 
abundant,  the  mean  annual  fall  amounting  to  about  forty 
inches,  and  it  occurs  nearly  in  equal  proportions  throughout 
the  year.     Drought  is  rare. 

Productions. — Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
chiclly  cultivated;  and  rye,  oats,  and  barley  less  exten- 
sively. Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  abundant  The 
common  fruits  of  England,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches,  succeed  in  most  places,  and  are  of  good  quality. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
upper  valleys.  The  whole  country  was  originally  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  of  which  a  considerable  part  still 
remains,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  especially 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  pine,  and  the  tulip-tree.  Along 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  adjacent  swamps  a  wild 
grape  grows,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  pleasant  wine. 

The  common  domestic  animals  succeeawell  in  Maryland. 
The  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  plains, 
but  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains  wolves,  bears,  and  deer 
are  still  found.  The  wild  turkey  is  still  seen  in  the  western 
districts.  The  land-tortoise  is  also  common.  Fish  is  abun- 
dant, especially  in  the  Potomac. 

The  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  limestone.  Coal 
does  not  occur  to  the  eastward  of  Cumberland,  but  west  of 
that  town  it  is  abundant.  It  is  found  in  beds  which  vary 
in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  inches,  and  sometimes 
ten  feet.  Limestone  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  used  for  different  purposes ;  sometimes 
it  supplies  a  good  building-marble.  Iron-ore  is  met  with  in 
several  places,  and  there  are  also  indications  of  copper  and 
lead. 

Inhabitants. — The  native  tribes  have  long  since  disap- 
peared in  Maryland.  The  present  population  consists  of 
whites  and  ncjrroes.  In  1820  it  was  composed  of  260,222 
whites,  39,730  free  people  of  colour,  and  107,398  slaves:  in 
all,  of  407,350  individuals.  In  1830  it  consisted  of  343,320 
free  people,  whites  and  coloured,  and  of  102,880  slaves;  or 
of  446,200  souls.  Since  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States  has  ceased,  Maryland  supplies  slaves  for  the 
market  of  the  southern  states. 

Roads  and  Canals, — A  turnpike-road  has  been  made 
across  the  country  from  Baltimore  to  Hao^erstown,  and 
thence  to  Cumberland  and  Wheeling  in  Virginia.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  to  connect  Georgetown  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  with  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  chiefly  follows  the  course  of  the  Potomac, 
and  in  1884  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  were  completed. 


but  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  coal  region  west  of  Cum* 
berland.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  the  canal  over  tho 
mountain-ridges  suggested  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
which  begins  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1834  was  finished  as  far 
as  Harper's  Ferry ;  it  is  still  in  progress,  but  we  are  not 
informed  how  far  it  has  advanced  westward.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  united  by  a  canal  to  Delaware  River.  This  canal 
begins  in  Maryland,  on  the  Elk  river,  which  flows  into  the 
most  north-eastern  comer  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  some  dis- 
tance south  of  Elkton,  and  runs  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Delaware  river«  where  it  terminates  some  miles  south  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  calculated  for  sloop  navigation,  and  has 
been  more  expensive  than  other  canals,  in  consequence  of 
a  deep  cut  of  about  seventy  feet  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. A  railroad  connecting  Baltimore  with  York  in 
Pennsylvania  is  in  progress ;  when  terminated  it  will  be  7G 
miles  long.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road runs  to  Washington  ;  it  is  33  miles  long. 

Political  Division  and  7V>ir/?jf.— Maryland  is  divided  into 
nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  situated  on  the  penin- 
sula between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  The  capital 
and  seat  of  government  is  Annapolis  [Annapolis],  but  the 
most  commercial  town  is  Baltimore.  [Baltimore.]  Other 
places  of  some  iii^)ortance  are,  Fredericktown,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  5000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  it  being  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  to  Wheeling;  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region,  has  3000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  trade  in  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  In  the  eastern 
districts  the  largest  town  is  Easton,  with  1500  inhabitants 
and  some  commerce.  Chester  and  Snowhill  are  still  less 
important. 

Education, — ^Tho  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  are  rather  numerous.  As  to  those  in  Balti- 
more, see  Baltimore,  vol.  iii.,  p.  340.  There  are  also  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis,  and  Mount  St.  Mary's  College 
in  Frederick  county.  The  schools  for  the  lower  classes  are 
also  numerous,  and  the  State  has  granted  considerable 
sums  for  their  support. 

Manttfactures  are  rather  numerous,  but  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore.  The  principal 
articles  made  are  iron  utensils,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
hats,  paper,  ropes,  leather,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Vessels  are 
built  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis. 

Commerce.— The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and 
Easton  having  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  flour,  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  flax-seed  and  flax- 
seed oil,  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  hog's  lard,  whiskey, 
lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  European  market.  The  imports 
are  colonial  merchandise  from  the  West  Indies,  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  spices,  hardware  and  some  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  1st 
of  October,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted 
to  5,437,057  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  4,062,467.  This 
commerce  employed  156,323  tons  of  shipping,  of  which 
83,643  enterea  the  ports,  and  72.680  cleared  out.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  were  foreign  vessels.  The  ship- 
ping of  Maryland  is  more  than  80,000  tons,  of  which  nearly 
50,000  belons  to  Baltimore. 

//t>/ory.— ^Maryland  was  first  settled  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  of  England  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore [Baltimore,  Lord]  in  1 634,  when  200  Roman  Catho- 
lics established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  country 
received  the  name  of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  The  numbers  of  settlers  soon  increased,  not 
only  by  emigration  fVom  England,  but  also  by  the  addition  of 
non-conformists  from  New  England  and  Virginia.  During 
the  commonwealth  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics  retarded 
the  growth  of  Maryland,  tnough  it  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  con- 
stitution than  the  other  colonies.  In  1 699  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  at  Annapolis,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  has 
since  been  often  amended.  The  legislative  body  consists  oi 
two  assemblies,  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates.  The 
members  of  the  senate,  fifteen  in  number,  are  chosen  by  forty 
electors.  These  electors,  who  are  two  for  each  county,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and  Baltimore, 
are  chosen  by  the  citizens,  and  elect  the  senators  by  ballot 
out  of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  mass  of  citizens.  TTie 
senators  serve  for  Ihre  years.    The  members  of  the  house  of 
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delegates  are  annually  chosen  by  till  the  citizens,  four  fbi* 
eiu'!i  counly,  and  two  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and 
BdUmurt!,  The  exec\ilive  power  h  vested  in  a  ^vernor 
and  poundl,  consisting  of  five  oaemhers,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legialative  bodies. 
Maryhnd  sends  two  seualors  and  eight  representatives  to 
congre>^. 

(Darby's  FiWr  n/the  United  Staiejn:  Wnkrdcn^s  Account 
r\f  the  United  States  of  North  America;  Keating's  ETj^edi- 
iion  to  the  Source  r/  St,  Peter's  River  ;  P»lkm*s  Statistical 
Uicw  f^  the  Commerre  qf  the  United  Stales  of  America,) 

MARYLEBONE.    [London,] 

MARYPORT,    [CumbeblandO 

MASA'CCIO.  called  MASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI, 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
btirn  at  San  Giovunni  in  Val  d*Arno,  in  the  year  HQl,  and 
died  in  1443.  Uo  was  a  disciple  of  MasoUno  da  Panicali, 
to  whom  he  proved  as  mnch  superior  as  his  master  was  to 
all  his  contemporaries.  Ho  had  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, with  unusual  truth  and  elc^nce  of  design.  He  made 
nature  his  constant  study  ;  and  he  gave  in  his  works  examples 
of  that  beauty  which  arises  froin  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
ohoice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit,  boldness,  and 
relief.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more  dignity 
to  his  draperies,  by  desig^ning  them  with  gi*eater  breadth  and 
fulness,  and  omitting  the  multitude  of  small  folds.  He  was 
tilso  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  his 
draperies  to  the  lints  of  his  carnations,  so  I  hat  they  might 
harmonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective,  which  he 
was  taught  by  P.  Brnnellcsnhi*  His  works  procured  hira 
great  reputation,  but  excited  the  envy  of  his  competitors. 
He  died,  to  the  re<:ret  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  Fuselisaysof 
him—*  Ma?iaccio  was  a  (genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in 
the  (iit  He  may  be  considered  ns  the  precursor  of  Raphael, 
who  irailali'd  his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcnbed  his 
figures.  He  had  seen  what  could  be  seen  of  the  antique  in 
his  time  at  Runie,  but  his  most  perfect  works  are  iho 
frescos  of  S.  Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  where  vigour 
of  conception,  truth  and  vivacity  of  expres>>ion,  correctness 
of  design,  and  breadth  of  manner,  arc  supported  by  tiulh 
and  surprising  harmony  of  colour' 

MASANIELLO.    [.Vniello. 

MASCAGNJ,  PAUL,  was  born  in  1752.  He  studied 
medieiuein  the  university  of  Siena,  and  in  1774  bucceedcd 
Iiis  master.  Tab arani,  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
that  institution.  He  is  chiolly  celebrated  for  bis  admirable 
work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ana- 
tomical preparations,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  pre- 
Berved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Florence.  An  outline 
of  liisj^reat  work  was  published  in  \7b4  in  French,  under 
the  title,  *  Prodrome  d*un  Ouvrage  sur  le  Systfime  des 
Vaisseaux  Lymphatiques.'  and  was  sent  to  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences*  m  competition  for  a  priy.o  ofiercd  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject.  In  I7S7  the  more  complete  work. 
*Vasorura  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Humani  Hislona  et 
Iclniographia,'  was  published  m  foUo  at  Sicnn.  It  contains 
twenty-seven  large  plates,  finished  and  in  outline,  of  the 
lymphatics  in  ditfcrent  parts  of  the  body,  engraved  with 
extreme  delicary  by  Cyro  Sancti.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
reigning  duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Mas- 
cagni  sifterwards  rapidly  advanced  in  reputation.  In  I  bOU  he 
left  the  university  of  Siena  for  that  of  Pjsa,  and  the  year 
after  went  to  that  of  Florence.     He  died  in  181 5. 

Afler  his  death  two  large  works  were  published  from 
his  papers,  *Analoroia  |)er  uso  dejili  Studiosi  di  Stultura 
e  Pitlm-a,*  Florenoe,  1616,  and  *  Prodrumo  delta  Grande 
Anatomic,*  Florence,  1819,  by  Antommarfbi.  Mascagni 
also  pubhisbed  works  of  some  celebrity  on  the  lagunes  and 
botrsprinp  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
and  other  branchei*  of  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time. 

ALVSCAGNIN,  volcanic  sulphate  of  ammonia,  occurs 
Btalactitic  and  pulverulent.  Colour  yellowish  or  greyish; 
taste  acrid  and  mtter;  translucent  or  opaque.  Volalilixed 
entirely  at  a  high  temperature.  Occurs  among  the  la^'as  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  &c. 

By  llie  analysis  of  Gmelin  it  contains — 

Sulphuric  acid  .      .      .     53*29 
Ammonia  *      ,      .     22'H(i 

Water  .     •     .     ,     23  "91 

100* 
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MASCLEF,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Atuietis,  in  Ibe 
year  1662.  He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  proBeieney.  Having  been  brought  up  to  the 
church,  he  became  first  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  Dc  Brou,  bishop 
of -\miens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  district  and  made  him  a  canon.  De  Hrou 
died  in  1706,  and  Ma^clof,  whose  opinions  on  the  .lansenist 
controversy  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  new 
prekite  Sabbaticr,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  place  in  the 
theolof^ical  seminary  and  to  retire  from  public  life.  From 
this  time  be  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  close  ap- 
plication as  to  brtnfif  on  a  disease,  of  which  he  died,  on  tko 
24th  of  Novcml>er,  1728,  at  the  age  of  sixty-sut-  Though 
austere  in  his  habits,  be  was  amiable  and  pious. 

Masclef's  chief  work  is  the  '  Gramraatica  Hebraira,  4 
punctts  aliigque  inventis  Massorethicis  libera,*  in  which  he 
embodied  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  use  of  iha 
vowel  points.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1716,  and 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points  from  the  Abb^ 
Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year  1731  ii 
second  edition  of  Masclcf 's  work  was  published  at  PariE^ 
containing  an  answer  to  Guarin*s  objections,  with  the  ad- 
dition ot  grammars  of  the  Syrtac,  Chaldee,  and  SatDAritan 
lan^iages.  This  work  still  ranks  as  the  best  Hebrew  gram- 
mar without  points.  The  other  works  of  Masclef  were, 
*  Ecclesiastical  Conferences  of  the  Diocefe  of  Amiens  ;'B 
'  Catechism  of  Amiens;'  and,  in  MS,  *  Courses  of  Philo-^ 
sophy  and  Divinity/  The  last- mentioned  work  was  not 
printed,  on  account  of  its  being  thought  to  contain  Jan* 
senist  opinions. 

MASCULINE  and  NEUTER.    [Gbndek.] 

MASERES,  FRANCIS.  The  dates  and  facts  in  the 
following  accoutit  are  taken  from  *The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' for  June,  1824, 

He  was  born  in  London,  December  15, 1 7,11.  His  father 
was  a  physician,  descended  of  a  family  which  was  driven 
out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  Ihe  Edict  of  Nantes.^ 
He  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.A,  in  1752,  obtaining  the  hitjhest  place,  l>ot|i 
in  classics  and  mat  horn  alios.  He  then  (having  first  ob-, 
tained  a  fellowship  in  his  college)  removed  to  the  Temple, 
was  in  due  time  ealled  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  West- 
ern circuit  for  some  years  with  little  success.  He  ww 
then  appointed  (the  dale  is  not  mentioned)  ultorncy- 
general  for  Canada,  in  which  province  he  remained  till 
1773,  distinguished  *by  his  loyalty  during  the  Americun 
contest,  and  his  real  for  the  interests  of  the  province,*  On 
his  return  iu  177.1  he  was  appointed  cursitor  baron  of  lh« 
Exchequer,  which  office  he  held  I  ill  his  death.  He  wai 
aho  at  different  times  deputy  recorder  of  London  and  senior 
judge  of  the  sheiitr's  court.  He  died  May  i9»  1824,  at 
Rcigate,  in  the  9:trd  year  of  his  age. 

Baron  Maf^res  (a:i  he  wtis  comuujnly  called)  ha*  l»'rt  1***- 
hind  him  a  colebiily  arisini^  purtly  from  his  owt 
and  partly  from  the  munificence  with  which  he  *; 
part  of  his  income  to  reprinting  such  works  as  he  thought 
useful,  either  in  illustration  of  mathematical  history  or  of 
that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  the  objects  of  hit 
private  studies,  and  a  peculiarity  of  his  mathematical  view« 
which  tineturcfl  the  whole  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  bis 
selection  of  works  to  be  reprinted,  requires  some  cxpla- 
nation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew  faster  than! 
the  science,  and  that,  at  the  time  when  Mas^rcs  began  hif' 
studies,  a  branch  of  knowlcrlge  which  is  essentially  distinci 
from  arithmetic,  or  rather  of  which  arithmetic  is  one  parti 
cular  case.  h:vd  been  pushtKl  beyond  the  simple  science  of 
numbers  in  its  methods,  reasonmgs,  and  rerhult^.  \\]iJc  its 
fundamental   defmitions  w^ere  allowed   to  be  I  in 

atitlimolical  lans^uage,  and  restricted  by  arii  ^on-i 

ce  pi  ions.  [Negative  .\nd  Impi^ssible  QtrANimts.]  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  algebraicjil  b*»oks  were  anything 
but  logical ;  and  while  those  who  could  make  for  them- 
selves the  requisite  generalization  at  the  proper  time  were 
more  likely  to  employ  themselves  in  extending  the  bound-iry 
of  the  science  than  in  writing  elementary  workii,  all  other 
students  had  to  take  a  large  part  of  algebra  on  trust,  their 
faith  being  built  partly  on  authority,  partiv  on  continually 
^^t3cing  veviftable  truths  produced  by  itsiopcialion?,  M.i- 
scics,  when  a  young  man,  rojecled  all  of  algebra  which  m 
not  arithnieiic,  as  being  what  he  cauld  not  comprehend  huu* 
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self,  though  he  admitted  that  others  might  do  so.  In  his 
earliest  publication  but  one  ('  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  the 
Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,'  London,  1758),  which  is  in 
fact  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  after  rejecting 
an  equation  in  which  negative  quantities  occur,  he  adds : 

*  I  speak  according  to  the  foregoing  definition,  by  which  the 
afiirmativeness  or  negativeness  of  any  quantity  implies  a 
relation  to  another  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  it 
is  added,  or  from  which  it  is  subtracted ;  for  it  may  perhaps 
be  very  clear  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have  formed  to 
themselves  some  other  idea  of  affirmative  and  negative 
quantities  different  from  that  above  defined.' 

The  other  works  of  Masdres  are,  '  Elements  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,'  London,  1750  ;  'Principles  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Life  Annuities,*  London,  1 783 ;  Appendix  to  Frend's 

•  Principles  of  Algebra,'  1 799 ;  tracts  on  the  Resolution 
of  Eouations,  1800;  various  remarks  on  the  tracts  pub- 
lished in  the  •  Scriptores  Logarithmici,*  presently  to  be 
noticed ;  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ;'  and 
political  writings,  a  list  of  which  will  be  ibund  in  the '  Gen- 
leman's  Magazine  *  above  cited.  The  characteristic  of  all 
these  writings  is  an  extreme  prolixity,  oc(rasioned  by  his 
rejection  of  algebra,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
particular  cases.  In  his  '  Dissertation,'  &c.  above  noticed, 
the  four  rules,  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second 
and  third  degree,  occupy  three  hundred  quarto  pages. 

Of  the  reprints  which  Baron  Masdres  made  at  his  own 
expense,  the  most  important  is  the  'Scriptores  Loj^arith- 
mici,'  a  collection,  in  six  volumes  quarto,  published  in  vari- 
ous years  from  1791  to  1807,  of  writings  on  the  subject  of 
logarithms.  Here  we  find  the  works  of  Kepler,  Napier, 
Snell,  &c.,  interspersed  with  original  tracts  on  kindred 
subjects.  The  republication  of  these  old  writings  has  put 
them  in  the  wav  of  many  students  to  whom  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  inaccessible,  and  has  thus  tended  to 
promote  historical  knowledge  and  to  excite  inquiry.  The 
'Scriptores  Optici.'  1823,  a  reprint  of  the  optical  writings  of 
James  Gregoiy,  Descartes,  Schooten,  Huyghens,  Halley, 
and  Barrow,  has  a  merit  of  the  same  kind :  it  was  begun  at 
an  earlier  period,  but  having  been  delayed  by  circumstances, 
was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbage. 
Besides  these,  he  also  reprinted  the  tract  of  James  Ber- 
noulli on  Permutations  and  Combinations,  and  discovered 
and  printed  Colson's  translation  of  Agnesi's  'Analytical  In- 
stitutions.' He  also  reprinted  a  large  number  of  tracts  on 
English  histor>-.  The  expense  of  Hales's  Latin  treatise  on 
Fluxions,  1800,  was  defrayed  by  him,  and  we  understand 
that  more  than  one  other  author  was  indebted  to  him  for 
assistance  of  the  same  kind. 

MASHAM,  ABIGAIL,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne, 
noted  in  the  history  of  the  time  for  her  political  intrigues, 
was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Hill,  a  Levant  merchant  of 
London,  who  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  father 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  bankruptcy  of 
her  father  she  became  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's  lady, 
whence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then 
Lady  Churchill,  who  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
maid  to  the  Princess  Anne.  She  retained  her  situation 
after  the  princess  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  her  assiduity 
and  complaisance  acquired  a  great  degree  of  influence  over 
her.  The  high  church  principles  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with  the  queen, 
who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  tory  party,  though  obliged, 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reitcn,  to  favour  the  whigs.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Masham  (son  of  Sir  Francis 
Masham,  of  Otesin  Essex)  in  1 707,  occasioned  an  open  quar- 
rel with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was,  in  consequence 
of  it,  deprived  of  her  majesty's  confidence.  Harley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with  the  new 
favourite;  a  change  of  ministry  took  place,  and  in  1711  Mr. 
Masham  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife  ap- 
pear to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
tories  in  favour  of  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart  Lady  Ma- 
sham lived  a  long  time  in  retirement  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  advanced  age,  December  6, 
1734. 

{Life  qf  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  8vo.,  London, 
1745,  p.  48;  Polit,  State  qf  Brit.,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  656;  see 
also  a  character  of  Mr.  Masham  in  Manlev's  Secret  Memoirs 
from  the  New  Atalantis,  1 2mo.,  London,  1*709,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147.) 

MASKELYKK.  NEVIL.  was  born  in  Undon,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1732,  was  (rducated  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
at  Catherine  Hall  and  TriMty  College,  Cambridge,  in  which 
P.O.,  No.  911. 


university  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  with  distinction,  in 
1754.  In  1755  he  took  orders,  but  he  had  previously  been 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  astronomy  by  the  solar  eclipse 
of  1748,  and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  Bradley,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  his  tables  of  rcfraciion.  In 
1 761  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
In  this  voyage,  and  in  one  undertaken  to  Barbadoes  in 
1764,  to  try  the  merits  of  Harrison's  new  chronometers,  he 
acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  nautical  astronomy, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac. In  1765  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Bliss  as 
astronomer  royal,  and  from  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
his  voyage  to  Scotland  in  1772,  to  determine  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  effect  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien  upon  the  plumb-line,  his  life  was  one  unvaried 
apphcation  to  the  practical  improvement  of  astronomical 
observation.    He  died  February  9,  1811. 

Delambre  dates  the  commencement  of  modern  astrono- 
mical observation,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  from  Maskelyne, 
who  was  the  first  who  gave  what  is  now  called  a  stanuard 
catalogue  (a.d.  1790)  of  stars;  that  is,  a  number  of  stars 
observed  with  such  frequency  and  accuracy,  that  their 
places  serve  as  standard  points  of  the  heavens.  His  sugges- 
tion of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  his  superintendence  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  from  its  first  publication  in  1767, 
are  mentioned  in  Almanac  (vol.  i.,  p.  364);  his  Schehal- 
lien experiment,  in  Attraction  (vol.  iii.,  p.  69);  and  the 
character  of  his  Greenwich  'observations,  in  Greenwich 
Observatory  (vol.  xi.,  p.  442). 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  as  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  chronometers  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  their  makers  as  competitors  for  the  prize,  had 
more  than  one  public  accusation  of  partiality  to  bear.  The 
now  celebrated  Harrison  was  one  of  his  oppugners,  and  Mr. 
Mudge,  junior,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  another.  The  only 
publication  (as  far  as  we  know)  which  he  ever  made  out  of 
nis  official  capacity  (with  the  exception  of  papers  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions '),  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  latter,  London,  1792.  He  edited  Mayer's  lunar  tables, 
and  was  the  means  of  five  thousand  pounds  being  awarded 
to  the  widow  of  the  author. 

MASON,  WILLIAM,  born  in  1725.  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Hull.  He  took  his  6.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in 
1 745,  after  which  he  removed  from  St  John's  College  to  Pem- 
broke, of  which  college  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1747. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Aston  m  Yorkshire,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king.  His 
political  principles  strongly  opposed  liim  to  the  American 
war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Yorkshire  association  for 
obtaining  reform  of  parliament.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  however  are  said  to  have  caused  a  change  in  his 
opinions,  but  as  he  was  growing  an  old  man  when  it  broke 
out,  the  timidity  of  age  probably  worked  as  strongly  as  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1797,  aged  72;  having  been 
for  years  precentor  and  canon-residentiary  of  York.  There 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Poets'  Comer,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mason's  Poems  are  now  almost  forgotten.  Two  tragedies, 
*  Elfrida'  and  *  Caractacus,'  a  descriptive  poem  called  •  The 
English  Garden,'  and  some  odes,  are  his  principal  produc- 
tions, but  be  is  now  perhaps  best  remembered  as  Gray's 
biographer  and  friend.  His  style  is  that  of  an  imitator  of 
Gray,  and  not  being  so  perfect  an  artist  in  language  as  his 
master,  he  has  been  proportionally  less  successful.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  poetical  reputation  he  possessed  considerable 
skill  in  painting  and  music,  and  in  tne  latter  subject  enter- 
tained opinions  not  at  all  consonant  to  those  of  musicians  in 
general.  He  wished  to  reduce  church  music  to  the  most 
dry  and  mechanical  style  possible,  excluding  all  such  ex- 
pression as  should  depend  on  the  powers  and  taste  of  th( 
Znist.  (Mason's  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Church 
ic) 

MASONRY  (from  the  French  maison  and  mofon)  sig- 
nifies both  the  operation  of  constructing  with  stone  and  the 
parts  of  a  building  consisting  of  such  material.     It  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  architectural  practice,  because 
much,  both  of  the  durability  and  beauty  of  an  edifice  so 
constructed,  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship and  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  stone.    Owing  to  its 
expense,  masonry  is  comparatively  rarely  employed 
country,  except  for  public  buildings  or  others  oft*' 
class,  the  mason's  work  being  in  other  cases  restri<^ 
*  Vol.  XIV.- 
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parts  as  steps  to  doors,  string-courses,  facias,  and  plain  cor- 
nices externally,  and  to  pavements  and  stairs  in  the  interior. 
Yet  that  degree  of  stone-work  does  not  constitute  what  is 
termed  a  hrick  and  stone  huilding,  hecause  such  term  im- 
plies a  considerable  mixture  of  stone  and  brick,  namely, 
that  the  doorways,  window  dressings,  columns,  parapets, 
angle-quoins,  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  stone, 
the  nude  or  plain  face  of  the  wall  only  being  of  brick. 
But  such  mode  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  exc^spt  for  buildings 
in  some  of  the  later  Gothic  styles,  the  brick-work  being  now 
covered  with  stucco,  cement,  or  mortar,  to  resemble  as  far 
as  possible  the  stone,  when  the  latter  is  used  for  columns, 
pilasters,  and  ornamental  parts ;  or,  as  is  now  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  whole,  even  the  columns  themselves 
are  formed  of  brick,  and  afterwards  stuccoed.  In  other  in- 
stances, while  the  building  itself  is  entirely  faced  with 
stone,  all  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  decorations,  such 
as  capitals,  carved  mouldings,  and  other  sculptured  orna- 
ment, are  composed  of  terra-cotta,  or  burnt  artificial  com- 
position, which  is  said  to  be  not  only  more  economical,  but 
jRtr  more  durable  than  stone  itself,  owing  to  its  being  to  a 
certain  extent  vitrified.  This  mode  has  been  resorted  to 
with  great  success  for  the  Ionic  capitals  of  St.  Pancras 
Church,  London. 

Of  all  our  freestones,  Portland  stone  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  yet  discovered,  both  for  durabiUty  and  colour;  but  its 
high  price  and  the  expense  of  working  it  prevent  its  being 
•0  often  employed  as  could  be  wished.  Of  late  years  thcre- 
foTG  Bath  stone  is  the  kind  more  generally  made  use  of 
for  building  purposes,  it  being  soft  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  ouarry,  and  very  easily  worked.  Neither  its  texture  nor 
tint  nowever  is  so  good ;  and  when  discoloured  by  time, 
as  is  quickly  the  case,  it  has  a  certain  shabbiness  of  appear- 
ance. In  fact  a  living  architect  (Mr.  A.  Bartholomew)  de- 
scribes it,  in  his  *  Hints  on  Fire-proof  Buildings,'  as  •  the 
vilest  of  material,  which,  when  new,  is  mean  and  swarthy, 
and  which  decays  before  I  myself  am  old  ;*  and  he  further 
mentions  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  extensive  use  in  London  of  Bath  stone.  Ketton 
stone,  which  has  been  used  for  the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan*s 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  is,  though  not  equal  to  Portland, 
greatly  superior  to  Bath  stone.  Cornwall  granites  and 
Dundee  stone  are  now  in  great  requisition  for  constructions 
demanding  strength  and  solidity,  and  have  been  used  in 
several  of  the  docks  and  new  bridges. 

Walls  which  are  not  of  solid  masonry  throughout,  but 
built  either  of  brick  or  inferior  stone  and  rubble,  with  only 
an  external  facing  of  scjuarcd  stone  laid  in  courses,  are 
termed  ashler,  or  ashlering,    [Ashler.] 

Rusticated  ashler  or  stone  work  is  that  where  the  separate 
atones  are  divided  at  their  seams  or  joints,  which  is  done 
either  by  bevelling  off  or  chamfering  their  arrises  or  edges 
to  a  certain  depth,  or  sinking  them  by  cutting  each  stone 
so  that  it  has  a  general  projecting  surface,  by  which  means, 
when  united  together,  those  surfaces  arc  flush  with  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  and  the  sunk  margin  round  each  forms 
rectangular  grooves  or  channels  between  them.  This  latter 
mode  IS  always  adopted  when  horizontal  rustics  alone  are 
used,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  practice,  for  it  is  not 
only  poor  and  monotonous,  in  comparison  with  rusticating 
with  both  vertical  and  horizontal  joints,  but  unmeaning  in 
itself,  and  therefore  justly  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Though  generally  made  quite  smooth,  the  faces  of  the  rustics 
are  sometimes  tooled,  or  else,  though  very  rarely,  hatched, 
vermiculaied,  or  frosted;  all  which  varieties  may  likewise 
be  combined,  with  exceedingly  good  effect  and  great  di- 
versity, with  smooth-faced  rustics.  Such  rough  rustics  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bossages. 

Stones  inserted  quite  through  a  wall,  in  order  to  bind 
it  firmly  together  (in  the  absence  of  which  the  ashlering 
would  be  a  mere  external  coating,  adhering  to  the  brick- 
work only  by  mortar),  are  called  bond  stones;  and  those 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  projecting  beyond  its  general  plane, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  solidity  just  above  the 
foundation,  are  XeTmad/ootings. 

Walls  built  with  unhewn  stones,  either  with  or  without 
mortar,  are  called  rubble  walls,  and  the  stone  itself  rubble. 

MASONS,  FREE.  According  to  the  extravagant  and 
whimsical  hypotheses  entertained  by  some  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  freemasonry,  it  is  an  institution  of 
almost  incredible  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  some  that  it 
originated  with  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  though 
others  are  content  witk  tracing  it  no  flaurther  back  thaa  £a 


temple  of  Solomon.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  the  institu- 
tion has  been  continued  down  in  uninterrupted  succession 
from  that  very  remote  time  to  the  present  day,  through  all 
the  changes  of  governments,  religion,  civilization,  and  know- 
ledge. Against  this  there  exists  one  very  simple,  yet  fatal, 
argument,  namely,  that  were  this  really  the  case,  such  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  tradition  must  have  kept  alive  and 
handed  down  to  us  much  information  that  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  utterly  lost  Instead  of  accumulated  knowledge, 
we  find  that  even  a  technical  knowledge  of  architecture  itSlf 
has  not  been  so  preserved ;  else  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
ignorance  which  everywhere  prevailed  with  respect  to  Gothic 
architecture  and  its  principles  almost  as  soon  as  the  style  itself 
fell  into  disuse  ?  That  there  may  have  been  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  fraternities  of  masons  m  the 
middle  ages,  and  such  institutions  as  those  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  the  corporation  of  Ionian  architects,  is  not 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  because  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstances would  almost  necessarily  lead  to  it.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  when  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  were  few  and  imperfect,  no  readier  mode  pre- 
sented itself  of  extending  and  keeping  up  the  speculative 
and  practical  information  spread  among  any  profession,  than 
by  establishing  the  profession  itself  into  a  community  or  order, 
all  the  members  of  which  would  have  one  object  and  one 
interest  in  common.  This  would  be  more  particularly  the 
case  with  regard*to  architecture,  which  calls  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  various  branches  of  science  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  was  moreover  for  several  ages  the  paramount  art, 
all  tho  other  arts  of  decoration  being,  as  far  as  they  then 
existe<l,  subservient  to  it. 

The  importance  of  architecture  to  the  church,  on  account 
of  tho  impressive  dignity  it  conferred  upon  religious  rites 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  naturally  induced  the  clergy 
to  take  it  under  their  especial  protection.  For  a  long  time 
not  only  were  ecclesiastics  the  chief  patrons  but  almost  the 
chief  professors  of  the  art ;  yet  as  they  had  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  practical  artificers  in  various  branches,  they 
admitted  them  into  fellowship  with  themselves,  establisli- 
ing  a  kind  of  order  of  a  mixed  character,  just  as  the 
orders  of  chivalry  combined  at  their  origin  the  principles  of 
military  and  religious  discipline.  Hence  some  have  sup- 
posed freemasonry  to  have  been  a  branch  of  chivalry,  and 
to  have  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The 
more  probable  hypothesis  perhaps  is  that  they  were  related 
to  each  other  only  in  emanating  from  the  same  source— 
from  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  their  being 
BO  derived  would  alone  account  for  tne  mystery  and  secrecy 
which  the  guilds  of  masons  affected ;  and,  together  with 
their  zeal  in  accumulating  knowledge  for  themselves,  their 
desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own  body. 

By  means  of  these  associations  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements made  in  architecture  were  communicated  from 
one  country  to  another,  a  circumstance  which  at  once  ac- 
counts for  the  sudden  spread  of  pointed  or  (rothic  architec- 
ture throughout  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  determino 
at  all  satisfactorily  where  that  style  actually  originated,  or 
what  nation  contributed  most  towards  its  advancement. 
Owing  also  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  masons  kept  their 
knowledge  to  themselves,  it  is  not  at  aU  surprising  that  the 
history  of  the  art  during  the  middle  ages  should  be  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity  that  it  can  now  be  traced  only  by  its 
monuments,  all  documents  relative  to  the  study  of  it  having 
been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  something 
of  tho  kind  must  have  been  in  existence.  Among  the  causes 
which  led  afterwards  to  the  decline  of  these  institutions 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  suspicion  with  which  the  church 
itself  began  to  regard  them  as  societies  that  might  in  time 
acquire  an  influence  not  easily  watched,  and  which  might 
be  turned  against  itself;  and  on  the  other,  the  spread  of 
information,  together  with  the  revival  of  the  arts,  which 
deprived  such  bodies  of  their  utility  and  importance,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  confine  their  knowledge 
exclusively  within  their  own  pale. 

In  this  country  an  act  was'fiassed  against  Masonry  in  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  was  however  never  enforced,  and  Henry 
himself  afterwards  countenanced  the  brethren  by  liis  presence 
at  lodges  of  masons.  It  was  also  patronised  by  James  I.  of 
Scotland :  but  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  the  church, 
which  accordingly  withdrew  its  protection — an  event  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  ocoRsibned  by  the  Re£bniiaUoii» 
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Freemasonry  revived  again  in  this  country  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  yet  merely  in  semblance,  being  alto- 
gether different  in  object  and  character  from  what  it  had 
been,  and  becoming  merely  *  speculative'  or  modem  Masonry, 
an  institution  in  nowise  connected  with  architectural  prac- 
tice. From  this  country  it  was  first  introduced  into  France 
about  the  year  1725 ;  into  Spain  in  1728,  and  into  Italy  in 
1733,  when  the  first  masonic  lodge  was  established  at  Flo- 
rence. It  was  afterwards  however  the  object  of  persecution 
not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Some  writers,  more  especially  Abb6  Baruel  and  Pro- 
fessor Robison,  have  made  it  a  charge  against  freemasonry 
that  it  has  b^n  converted  into  an  organised  secret  con- 
spiracy against  religion  and  existing  governments.  If  the 
charge  has  been  unjustly  made,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
profound  mystery  in  which  it  has  cloaked  itself  fj^ave  some 
colouring  to  such  charges,  it  being  but  natural  to  infer  that 
if  there  was  anything  to  call  for  such  extraordinary  degree 
of  secrecy,  it  could  hardly  be  aught  for  jrood,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  The  greater  probabi- 
lity is  that  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  to  conceal; 
that  the  mystery  of  freemasonry  is  nothing  more  than  an 
innocent  mystification ;  and  that  its  symbols  and  instruc- 
tions, whatever  meaning  or  purpose  they  may  originally  have 
had,  are  now  become  mere  forms  and  signs  retained  by  the 
brethren  or  *  free  and  accepted  masons,'  as  they  style  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  peculiar  importance  on 
their  harmless  social  meetings. 

MASORITES.    [Hebrew  Language.] 

MASOVIA.    [Poland.] 

MASQUE.    [English  Drama.] 

MASQUERADE  (from  the  Italian  mascherata  and 
French  mascarade),  an  amusement  introduced  into  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italy.  Hall,  in  his  *  Chro- 
nicle,' says,  •  On  the  dale  of  the  epiphaine,  at  night  (a.d. 
1512-13),  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  with  eleven  others  were 
disguised  after  the  manner  of  I talie,  called  a  maske,  a  thing 
noi  seen  afore  in  Englatid:  thei  were  appareled  in  gar- 
mentes  long  and  brode,  wrought  all  with  golde,  with  visera 
and  eappes  of  golde ;  and  after  the  banket  doen,  these 
maskers  came  in  with  the  six  gentlemen  disguised  in  silke, 
beryng  staffe  torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce :  some 
were  content ;  and  some  that  knew  the  fashion  of  it  refused, 
because  it  was  not  a  thing  commonly  seen  :  and  after  thei 
daunced  and  commoned  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
maskes  is,  thei  toke  their  leave  and  departed,  and  so  did 
the  queue  and  all  the  ladies.' 

The  distinction  between  this  species  of  amusement  and 
the  disguisings  and  mummings  of  the  middle  ages  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  mingling  of  the  company  in  dance 
and  conversation,  in  lieu  of  the  execution  of  a  particular 
dance  or  preconcerted  action  by  certain  individuals  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests,  the  latter  being  as  old  at  least 
as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  in  England,  and  the  precursors 
of  the  dramatic  masque  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  *  the 
garmentes  long  and  brode,'  and  *  disguisings  of  silke,*  we 
may  perceive  the  present  domino,  so  called,  according  to 
some  authorities,  from  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  (a  black 
hood  worn  by  canons  of  cathedrals),  dominus  being  a  title 
applied  to  dignified  clergymen  in  the  middle  ages.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  ordinary  robe  or  gown  worn  by  Venetian 
noblemen  at  that  period.  Granacci,  who  died  in  1543,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  masquerades :  at  what 
particular  date  does  not  appear;  but  from  the  above 
evidence  of  Hall,  they  had  become  fashionable  in  Italy  as 
early  as  1512. 

MASS.  By  the  mass  of  a  body  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  it  contains,  upon  the  supposition  tnat  differ- 
ences of  weight  are  always  the  consequence  of  different 
quantities  of  matter.  This  involves  an  hypothesis ;  for  in- 
stance, if  gold  be,  bulk  for  bulk,  nineteen  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  it  is  presumed  that  a  given  bulk  of  gold  contains 
nineteen  times  as  much  matter  as  the  same  bulk  of  water. 
But  it  is  possible  that  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  these  bodies,  it  might  appear  that  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  difference  of  quantity  to  be  the  cause 
of  difference  of  density. 

The  fact  is,  that  mass  means  weight,  so  that  of  two  bodies, 
the  heavier  is  that  which  has  the  more  mass ;  why  then  is 
this  word  introduced  at  all?  If  we  had  only  to  consider 
bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wo  might  in  all  cases 
substitute  weights  for  masses,  but  when  we  have  occasion  to 
speftk  of  bodies  at  very  different  distances  from  the  centre 


of  the  earth,  their  weight  towards  the  earth,  which  is  then 
called  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  their  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  absolute  constitution. 
If  we  imagine  two  planets  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  attractions  of  the  earth  upon  the  two  will  then 
be  in  a  proportion  which  depends,  not  on  that  distance,  but 
on  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  two  planets. 

When  we  say  that  Jupiter  has  only  the  1047th  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  we  express — 1,  a  fact  of  which  observation 
and  deduction  make  us  certain,  namely,  that  at  the  same 
distances  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  is  1047 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Jupiter  upon  the  earth ;  2,  an 
hypothesi^of  the  following  kind,  that  the  sun  contains  1047 
times  as  much  matter  as  Jupiter.  The  hypothesis  is  a  con- 
venience, not  affecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  results;  the 
fact  represented  remains,  that  at  the  same  distances  the 
sun  does  1047  times  as  much  towards  deflecting  the  earth 
as  is  done  by  Jupiter. 

In  the  application  of  mechanics,  the  following  equations 
frequently  occur : — 

Weight  =  mass  X  force  of  gravity. 
Mass  =  volume  X  density. 

These  equations,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be 
understood  with  tacit  reference  to  the  units  employed ;  they 
spring  from  the  following  proportions.  Any  two  masses  are 
to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  that  of  the 
volumes  and  that  of  the  densities;  thus  the  two  bodies 
being  eight  cubic  feet  three  times  as  dense  as  water,  and 
seven  cubic  feet  four  times  as  dense,  the  masses  are  in  the 
proportion  of  8  X  3  to  7  X  4,  or  of  24  to  28.  Again,  if  two 
different  masses  be  acted  upon  by  pressures  which  would, 
in  a  unit  of  time,  create  different  amounts  of  velocitv,  the 
pressures  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of 
that  of  the  masses  and  that  of  the  velocities  which  would  be 
generated  in  the  unit  of  time.  Thus  if  the  preceding  masses, 
which  arc  as  24  to  28,  were  subjected  to  attractions  which 
would  produce  in  single  particles  velocities  of  10  and  11  feet, 
if  allowed  to  act  uniformly  for  one  second,  the  pressures 
requisite  to  prevent  motion  at  the  outset  would  be  as 
24  X  10  to  28  X  11,  or  as  240  to  308. 

To  convert  these  proportions  into  equations,  let  the  unit 
of  time  be  one  second,  that  of  volume  one  cubic  foot,  and 
let  water  be  the  substance  which  has  the  unit  of  density ; 
also  let  the  unit  of  length  be  one  foot.  Then  if  the  unit  of 
mass  be  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  the  unit  of  weight  the 
pressure  necessary  to  restrain  a  unit  of  mass  acted  on  by  an 
attraction  which  would,  in  one  second,  give  a  velocity  of 
one  foot  per  second— the  preceding  equations  are  true. 
[Wbioht  ;  Specific  Gravity  ;  Acceleration.] 

MASS  {Missa,  in  Latin).    The  derivation  of  the  word 

*  missa '  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  derive  it 
from  missio  or  dimissio,  *  dismissal,*  because  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  catechumeni,  or  new  converts  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  were 
sent  out  of  the  church  after  the  liturgy  was  read,  and  before 
the  consecration  of  the  Host.  Othera  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew  word  'Missah,'  t.  e,  oblation  or  sacrifice  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. Ducange,  in  his  *  Glossarium,'  art.  *  Missa,' gives  the 
various  opinions  on  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Tne  word 
missa,  signifying  the  ceremony  or  rite  of  consecrating  the 
Host,  is  found  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
and  Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries.    See  also  Baronius,  in  bis 

*  Annals.' 

The  mass  is  a  church  service  which  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  ritual  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Or 
Eastern  churches,  and  in  which  the  consecration  of  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  takes  place.  It  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  officiating  priest  standing  before  the  altar, 
and  attended  by  a  clerk  who  says  the  responses.  The 
prayers  of  the  mass  are  all  in  Latin  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  antient  Greek  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  in 
Syriac  among  the  Maronites  and  Jacobites,  but  never  in 
the  vulgar  or  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country.  The  con- 
gregation take  no  ostensible  part  in  the  service,  but  they 
follow  it  mentally  or  in  their  prayer-books,  in  which  the 
text  of  the  prayers  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  priest  does  not  address  the 
(ron<j;regation,  but  has  his  back  turned  to  them,  except  at  the 
end   of  certain  prayers,  when  he  turns  round,  and  say«. 

*  I)  minus  vobiscum'  (*  The  Lord  be  with  you '),  and  at ' 
•Oi  leFratres,*  &c.  (*  Brethren,  pray,'  &c.),  which  ai 
.s)X)uded  to,  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  by  the  < 
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¥hemas8  consists  of  various  parts— 1,  the  Introitus,  or  pre- 
paration, consisting  of  several  prayers,  psalms,  the  *  Gloria  in 
excelsis,'  the.epistle  and  ^spel  for  the  day,  the  Creed,  &c., 
which  the  priest  recites  with  a  loud  voice.  2,  The  consecration, 
in  which  the  priest  consecrates  the  hread  and  wine,  repeating 
the  words, '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  et  hie  est  calix  sanguinis 
mei,'  and  then  shows  to  the  people  both  the  bread  and  the 
chalice  containing  the  wine,  upon  which  all  the  congrega- 
tion kneel  down.  3,  The  Communion.  The  priest,  after 
reciting  more  prayers,  accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the 
apostles  and  other  saints,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &o.,  takes  the 
sacrament  under  both  forms ;  if  any  of  the  congregation  are 
disposed  to  take  the  sacrament,  the  priest  then  descends 
ftom  the  altar  and  administers  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
the  consecrated  wafers  or  bread  only.  4,  The  post  com- 
munio,  which  consists  of  a  few  more  prayers,  and  of  the  bless- 
ing which  the  priest  gives  turning  towards  the  congregation, 
after  which  he  reads  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
John  down  to  the  fourteenth  verse,  and  the  mass  is  over. 

The  low  or  ordinary  mass,  Missa  brevis,  lasts  in  ge- 
neral about  half  an  hour,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound,  by  what  are  styled  the  '  Commandments  of  the 
Church,'  to  attend  it  once  at  least  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays,  unless  prevented  by  illness.  The  transgression  of 
this  precept  is  reckoned  a  sin.  Pious  persons  hear  several 
masses  in  succession,  and  many  attend  mass  every  day  in 
the  week,  for  it  is  celebrated  every  day  in  each  parish  church. 
A  priest  must  not  break  his  fhst  either  by  food  or  drink  from 
the  previous  midnight  until  he  has  said  mass,  out  of  respect 
for  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  The 
service  of  the  mass  is  indeed  essentially  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    [Transub- 

STANTIATION.] 

On  great  festivals  and  other  solemn  occasions  the  mass  is 
performed  by  a  priest  or  prelate,  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
subdeacon,  who  says  the  responses  and  chants  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  day.  On  those  occasions  the  mass,  or  at  least 
parts  of  it  are  sung  by  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and 
other  musical  instruments.  This  is  called  *  high  mass,'  and 
is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  Both  for  the  low  and 
the  hi«»h  masses  the  officiating  priest  is  dressed  in  |)eculiar 
various-coloured  garments  appropriated  to  the  occasion, 
which  he  afterwards  takes  off  in  the  vestry-room. 

The  *  Missale '  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains 
the  ritual  of  the  mass,  and  which  the  priest  .holds  open 
before  him  on  the  altar.  Some  of  the  old  Missals,  whether 
MSS.  or  printed,  are  beautifuljy  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  are  valued  as  bibliographic  curiosities. 

The  Protestant  and  reformed  churches  have  no  mass,  as 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
but  several  of  the  detached '  Oremus,'  or  prayers  of  that 
ser^'ice,  which  are  very  One,  have  been  retained  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  translated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

MASSA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  territory  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  which,  with  the  annexed  territory  of  Carrara, 
constituted  for  a  long  time  a  sovereign  principality  under 
the  family  of  Cibo.  It  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 
[Careara]  The  territory  of  Massa  extends  about  eight 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alpe  Apuana  or  mountain- 
group  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Garfagnana, 
part  of  which  also  belongs  to  Modena.  [Garfagnana.] 
To  the  south-cast  Massa  borders  upon  the  territory  ofPietra- 
santa,  belonging  to  Tuscany;  and  on  the  north-west  it 
adjoins  Carrara :  its  breadth  between  these  two  limits  hardly 
exceeds  six  miles.  The  small  river  Frigido  flows  through 
the  territory  of  Massa  from  the  mountains  of  Carrara  to  the 
sea.  The  town  of  Massa  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  from  Grenoa  to 
Lucca  and  Pisa.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Massa  is  a  neat  town :  it  is  also 
a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral  with  some  good  paintings,  a 
town-house,  a  fine  public  garden  with  orange-trees,  and  a 
handsome  marble  bridge  over  the  Frigido.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  sent  from  Modena,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal 
for  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  Massa  and  its  terri- 
tory contain  from  9000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 

MASSACIIUSETl'S,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  lies  between  41°  31'  and  42'*  52'  N.  lat.  and  69° 
50'  and  73°  5{)^  W.  long. ;  but  the  two  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  wliich  belong  to  it,  extend  as  far 
south  }\s  41°  ]?/.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its  eastern 
^4  sQUth^rn  shores  to  the  extent  of  %7i)  miles,  if  the  nu- 


merous inflexions  and  inlets  are  taken  into  account.  On  the 
south,  Massachusetts  is  bounded  by  Rhode  Island,  with 
which  it  has  a  common  boundary-line  of  69  miles,  and  by 
Connecticut,  whidh  forms  its  boundary  for  85  miles.  On  the 
west  the  boundary-line  formed  by  New  York  rather  exceeds 
50  miles.  North  of  Massachusetts  are  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  which  respectively  form  its  boundary  for  38 
and  85  miles.  Its  length  from  Plymouth  harbour  on 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  along  the  southern  border  to  New  York,  is 
about  1 45  miles,  and  its  mean  width  about  50  miles.  Its 
surface  is  7335  miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of  Wales. 

Shores  and  /*/an<iff.~Narraganset  Bay,  which  lies  chiefly 
within  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  [Rhode  Island],  enters 
by  its  most  north-eastern  inlet  into  Massachusetts,  where  it 
receives  the  Taunton  river,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  . 
streams  which  fall  into  that  bay ;  the  tide  ascends  this 
river  to  Dighton,  eight  miles  above  its  mouth.  Farther 
east  is  Buzzards  Bay,  a  deep  indentation  stretching  in  s 
norih-eastern  direction  into  the  mainland.  From  its  en- 
trance between  Seaconet  Point  and  the  south-western  of 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  to  its  innermost  corner,  it  is  35  miks 
long,  but  it  lessens  in  width  from  ten  miles  to  one  mile. 
The  innermost  corner  is  divided  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  by  an 
isthmus  five  miles  in  width.  This  bay  is  very  much  in- 
dented by  small  bays  on  both  shores,  but  it  is  shallow,  espe- 
cially towards  its  inner  part ;  yet  vessels  of  considerable 
draught  may  ascend  to  New  Bedford,  16  or'  17  miles  from 
its  entrance.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  On  the  east 
of  Buzzards  Bay  begins  Barnstable  Peninsula,  which  first 
stretches  from  the  mainland,  a  little  north  of  east,  35  miles 
varying  in  width  from  3  to  20  miles :  it  then  changes  its 
direction  to  north  and  north-west,  for  about  30  miles,  with 
a  mean  width  of  2^  miles,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Cod. 
The  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  south  and  north 
of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.  In  Buzzards  Bay  and  in 
Nantucket  Bay  it  rises  from  34  to  4  feet,  and  in  Capo  Cod 
Bay  to  16  feet.  Barnstable  Peninsula  encloses  the  southern 
portion  of  a  large  bay,  which  is  generally  called  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  though  at  present  that  i\aine  is  limited  to  the 
northern  portion  of  it,  and  the  southern,  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  peninsula,  is  called  Barnstable  Bay  or  Cape  Cod 
Bay.  This  large  bay  extends  northwards  to  Cape  Anne  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  55  miles  long  from  south- 
south-east  to  north-north-west,  and  25  miles  in  width.  From 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anno  it  is  open  44  miles  to  the  Athntic 
It  contains  the  important  harbours  of  Plytnouth,  Boston, 
and  Salem.  North  of  Cape  Anne  the  shores  are  somewhat 
high  and  rocky. 

South  of  Barnstable  Peninsula  are  the  islands  of  Naih 
tucket  and  Martha*s  Vineyard.  Nantucket  is  about  15 
miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  rises  to  a  very  moderate 
height,  and  is  level.  Its  sandy  soil  is  almost  entirely  sterile, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing.  It  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate county,  inhabited  by  7286  souls  in  J  820.  Martha'i 
Vineyard  is  about  16  miles  in  length  and  8  in  its  greatest 
breadUi ;  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy,  but  pro- 
ductive in  some  places.  Together  with  some  smaller  islands 
lying  near  it,  Martha's  Vineyard  constitutes  Dukes  County, 
which  in  1820  contained  3295  inhabitants.  The  wide  bar 
which  is  enclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  south,  and  by 
Barnstable  Peninsula  on  the  north,  is  called  Nantucket  Bay. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  surface  of  the  Barnstable  Penin- 
sula is  level,  or  rather  consists  of  two  inclined  plains,  which 
attain  some  elevation  where  they  meet  Between  Hyannas 
harbour  and  Barnstable,  the  highest  level  is  about  ^U  feet 
above  low-water  in  Nantucket  Bay;  but  on  the  isthmus 
which  unites  the  peninsula  to  the  continent,  it  is  only  40 
feet.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  sandy  and  light,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  but  cultivated  with  great  industry.  The 
country  along  the  western  side  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  soil.  But  this  t\at 
country  rises  rapidly  inland,  so  that  the  tide,  though  it 
amounts  to  16  or  18  feet,  is  only  perceptible  from  5  to  10  miles 
from  the  sea  in  the  rivers.  At  the  back  of  this  level  tract 
is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  north-eastern  districts  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  westward  to  tb4 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Its  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  hills  and  depressions;  the  soil  of  the  latter  is 
deep  and  strong,  and  cultivated  with  considerable  caro. 
In  this  part  some  hiUs  rise  lo  a  considerable  elevation,  the 
highest,  Mount  Wachuset,  attaining  nearly  4000  feet.  Hills 
of  smaller  elevation  extend  towards  the  Connecticut  river, 
but  thev  approach  the  banks  of  the  riyer  only  near  Northamp- 
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ton  anil  Hadley.  .  North  and  south  of  these  places  the  Con* 
necticut  runs  through  a  valley,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide, 
"which  is  covered  by  an  alluvium  of  great  fertility.  West  of  it 
the  (country  immediately  rises  into  high  hills,  which  gradu- 
.ally  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains ;  Berkshire,  the  most 
western  district  of  the  state,  being  traversed  fh>m  north 
to  south  by  two  continuous  ridges,  whose  more  elevated 
parts  arc  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high.  The  valleys  of  this 
district  have  a  very  fertile  soiL 

^tr^^.— The  western  and  mountainous  region  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Houssatonick,  which  rises  near  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  state,  and  traverses  it  by  a  southern 
course  of  nearly  50  miles,  when  it  enters  Connecticut ;  it  is 
a  very  rapid  river  and  not  navigable  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Connecticut  enters  Massachusetts  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  traverses  it  by  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  includmg  its 
numerous  bends.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  whole  of 
its  course  in  Massachusetts.  [Connecticut.]  No  consider- 
able river  falls  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Charles  river,  which 
falls  into  Boston  harbour,  though  its  whole  course  does  not 
exceed  30  miles,  is  navigable  for  about  eight  miles  for  large 
boats,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  Dedham.  The  Merrimac  rises 
in  New  Hampshire  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  White 
Mountains,  north  of  44°  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly  due  south, 
50  miles,  when  it  receives  a  branch  from  Winnepisseogee 
lake,  and  then  runs  for  52  miles  south-south-east,  till  it  is 
met  by  the  Nashua  river  from  the  south-south-west.  Below 
the  junction  with  the  Nashua,  the  Merrimac  curves  gradu- 
#  ally  to  the  east  for  12  miles,  and  afterwards  runs  to  the 
north-east  about  30  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
after  a  course  of  more  than  150  miles.  In  its  natural  state 
the  Merrimac  opposed  great  impediments  to  navigation. 
The  tide  ascends  to  Haverhill,  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  but 
above  it  the  course  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  several  falls 
and  rapids.  The  lowest  is  below  Chelmsford,  where  the  river 
falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  to  avoid  which  a  canal  with  three 
locks  has  been  made.  Between  this  ledge  of  rock  and  Haver- 
hill the  stream,  though  still  rapid,  is  navigable.  Numerous 
falls  and  rapids  occur  within  New  Hampshire,  all  which  are 
now  avoidea  by  canals.  The  number  of  these  canals  is  eleven, 
and  an  uninterrupted  navigation  has  thus  been  effected  as 
far  up  the  river  as  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.  The  im- 
portance of  this  river  for  internal  navigation  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  much  colder 
in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude 
amounts  to  about  nine  degrees.  The  mean  temperature 
seems  to  be  48^  or  about  two  degrees  less  than  that  of  Lon- 
don. The  winter  commences  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  March.  In  this 
season  the  thermometer  commonly  ranges  between  43''  and 
10^  and  sometimes  descends  below  zero  of  Fahr. ;  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  loaded  waggons.  The  spring  terminates  in  the  middle  of 
May.  The  summer  is  hot,  and  at  the  solstice  the  thermometer 
frequently  rises  to  77^  every  day  for  a  month  and  more; 
sometimes  it  attains  OO*'  and  even  100^  In  the  same  sea- 
son it  sometimes  descends  in  the  night  to  60^,  whilst  at 
noon  it  is  90^.  The  summer  lasts  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  weather  grows  rapidly  colder.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  from  the  north-west  and  north.  The  north-west 
wind  prevails  during  the  whole  year,  except  the  summer, 
when  the  wind  blows  mostly  from  the  south  or  south-west. 
In  winter  the  coldest  wind  is  from  the  north-west.  Rains 
arc  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  annual 
Quantity  amounts  to  more  than  40  inches,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  that  falls  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  fewer  in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 

Productions. — As  Massachusetts  was  early  settled,  a  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  cultivated  than  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  and  agriculture  has  been  more  improved.  The  forms 
generally  average  from  1 00  to  200  acres.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural productions  arc,  Indian  com,  rye^  oats,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  peas,  hops,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  which  last  are  used  as 
food  for  swine  and  cattle.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley 
are  raised  only  in  small  quantities.  Forests  still  cover  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface.  In  the  plains  there  are 
only  pines,  the  white  pine  on  a  soil  consisting  of  light  loam, 
and  the  yellow  pine  on  sand  and  gravel.  The  hilly  and 
mountainous  country  produces  oak,  walnut,  birch,  maple. 


ash,  cedar,  cherry,  and  chesnut.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  elm,  cherry,  maple,  and  aspen. 
Some  marshy  places  are  covered  mostly  with  white  cedar. 
All  the  fruit-trees  of  England  are  cultivated. 

The  cattle  and  the  hog  are  of  a  good  size,  especially  tlie 
former,  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country  west  of  Con- 
necticut river.  Wolves  are  still  found  in  the  hilly  region. 
Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea.  The  whale  fishery 
in  the  sea  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Great  Bank  of 
Newfoundland  is  still  important,  though  the  larger  kinds 
of  whales  have  disappeared,  and  only  the  black  iish  (Del- 
phinus  globiceps,  Cuv.)  comes  there  in  shoals,  and  is  taken 
in  considerable  numbers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  vessels  sent  from  New  Bedford  in  Buzzards  Bay. 
The  fishery  of  cod  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  banks 
near  Nantucket  is  still  more  important,  and  also  that  of 
mackerel.  The  other  fish  abounding  in  the  same  tract  of 
sea  are  haddock,  herring,  halibut,  and  sturgeon.  Lobsters, 
crabs,  and  some  other  shcll-fii>h  abound  in  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Iron  occurs  in  several  places,  but  is  not  much  worked. 
There  are  some  traces  of  copper  and  lead.  Limestone 
abounds  in  Berkshire,  where  some  good  marble  also  occurs. 
Slate  is  found  in  one  ar  two  places. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  population,  which  during  the  last  cen- 
tury increased  very  rapidly,  at  present  increases  more  slowly. 
The  emigration  towards  the  west  is  considerable.  In  1820 
the  population  amounted  to  521,725,  and  in  1830  to  610,408 
individuals.  According  to  the  last  census  there  were  81 
individuals  to  each  square  mile.  In  1837  it  had  increased  to 
691,222  individuals,  or  more  than  94  to  each  square  mile. 
Massachusetts  has  no  slaves. 

Canals  and  Railroads,— T\ie  Middlesex  canal  begins  at 
Charlestown  opposite  Boston,  and  terminates  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Merrimac;  the  length  is  27  miles ;  the  width  at  the 
surface  thirty,  and  at  the  bottom  twenty  feet;  the  depth  is 
tluree  feet.  The  highest  level  is  104  feet  above  Boston 
harbour.  By  this  canal  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimac  are  united  with  the  town  of  Boston.  The  Black- 
stone  canal  extends  from  Worcester  (which  is  about  half 
way  between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  river)  to  Pro- 
vidence in  Rhode  Island;  the  length  is  44  miles,  of 
which  sixteen  are  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Hampshire 
and  Hampden  canal  branches  off  from  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Noithampton,  and  unites  with  the  Farming- 
ton  canal  at  the  southern  boundary-lino  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  Farmington  canal,  which  may  be  considered 
OS  its  continuation,  traverses  the  state  of  Connecticut 
in  its  whole  breadth,  terminating  at  New  Haven.  The 
whole  line  is  about  80  miles  long,  of  which  about  thirty  are 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Quincy  railroad,  the  first  road  of  this  description 
mode  in  the  United  States,  was  constructed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  transporting  the  granite  of  that  town  to  the  tide- 
water ;  it  is  3  miles  long.  A  railroad  intended  to  unite  tho 
town  of  Boston  with  Albany  on  the  Hudson  river  in  New 
York,  has  been  completed  to  Worcester,  about  40  miles 
Another  railroad  is  constructing  from  Boston  to  Lowel,  30 
miles ;  and  another  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  about  40  miles ;  probably  both  are  completed. 

Mant^factures, — The  manufactures  of  this  state  are  more 
considerable  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  if 
its  extent  and  population  are  considered.  The  most  import- 
ant branch  is  the  construction  of  vessels ;  but  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  of  paper,  leather, 
iron,  and  glass  are  also  very  extensive.  Boston  has  some 
rope  manufactures,  sugar-houses,  and  train-oil  distilleries, 
of  which  last  there  are  also  some  in  New  Bedford  and  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket.  Straw  bonnets  are  made  by  the 
country  people  in  some  districts.  There  are  250  incorpo- 
rated manufacturing  companies  in  the  state. 

Commerce;  Navigation;  JMf>Atfry.— The  commercial  rela- 
tions of  this  state,  both  with  foreign  countries  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  are  extensive  and  important.  The  most 
important  articles  of  exoort  are  dried  and  salt  fish,  train 
and  spermaceti  oil,  salted  beef,  fiour,  soap,  candles,  leather, 
and  cotton  goods.  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  colonial 
goods,  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  as  coffee,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, indigo,  iron,  and  hemp,  together  with  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  England,  especially  silk,  linen,  and  woollen. 
The  countries  of  Europe  which  the  vessels  of  this  state 
principally  visit  are  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  from 
the  two  latter  countries  they  import  great  quantities  of 
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iron;  they  also  visit  China,  Brazil,  and  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  more  foreign  trade  than  any  state  of  the 
Union,  except  New  York,  and  the  tonnage  of  its  ship- 
ping exceeds  even  that  of  New  York.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  England  in  1818,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Slates  are  permitted  to  fi^h  cud  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  the  coasts  of 
Labrador ;  and  in  this  branch  of  fishery,  together  with  that 
of  the  mackerel,  more  than  1000  vessels  and  boats  belong- 
ing to  Massachusetts  are  engaged.  New  Bedford  and  the 
island  of  Nantucket  also  send  about  250  vessels  to  the  whale 
and  sperm  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  more 
than  80,000  tons ;  and  when  the  several  vessels  are  added, 
which  are  supplied  by  Boston,  Salem,  and  Plymouth,  the 
shipping  employed  by  this  state,  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
probably  exceeds  100,000  tons. 

The  total  of  the  imports  from  1st  of  October,  1832,  to 
30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted  to  19,940,911  dollars, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  9,683,122  dollars,  of  which  latter 
5.150,584  dollars  were  of  domestic  produce,  and  4,532,538 
dollars  of  foreign  produce,  which  clearly  shows  that  many 
of  the  states  lymg  farther  west  receive  their  imports  by 
way  of  Massachusetts,  but  export  their  produce  by  another 
road.  In  carrying  on  this  trade,  more  than  225,000  tons 
of  American  and  somewhat  more  than  30,000  tons  of  fo- 
reign shipping  were  employed.  • 

Political  Division  and  Touns. — The  state  is  divided  into 
28  counties ;  the  capital  is  Boston.  [Boston.]  Round  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  who^e  entrance  is  formed  by  Point  Alder- 
ton  on  the  south,  and  Point  Shirley  on  the  North,  are  some 
important  places,  as  Quincy,  which  has  quarries  of  granite, 
and  4000  inhabitants;  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  Col- 
leffo,  with  6071  inhabitants;  and  Charlcstown,  with  8783 
iniiabitants,  and  a  dockyard  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  are  united  to 
Boston  by  bridges,  and  may  almost  be  considered  as  suburbs. 
Farther  north  along  the  shore  is  Lynn,  with  7000  inhabit- 
ants, and  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes ;  Salem,  built  on 
a  peninsula  in  Marblehead  Harbour,  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  East  Indies,  and  1 3,836  inhabit- 
ants ;  Gloucester,  on  the  south-side  of  Cape  Anne,  has  a 
spacious  harbour,  with  7518  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in 
tne  fisheries ;  and  Newbury  Port,  a  well-built  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  with  6388  inhabitants,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  commerce.  On  the  shores  of  Barnstable 
Bay  is  Plymouth,  with  a  good  harbour ;  it  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  colony,  and  contains  4751  inhabitants.  Barn- 
stable has  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
On  Buzzards  Bay  is  New  Bedford,  with  7592  inhabitants, 
who  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  candles  and  salt.  In  the  in- 
terior is  Lowell  on  the  Merrimac,  with  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool ;  in  1833  more  than  36,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  made  here.  Worcester,  near  the 
ceptre  of  the  state,  where  the  railroad  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  meet,  has  4172  inhabitants,  and  some  internal  com- 
merce. Northampton,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  has  361.3 
inhabitants  and  lai^e  tan-yards.  Pittsfield,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Houssatonic,  near  the  boundary  of  New  York,  has  3570 
inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  considerable  trade. 

History. — This  part  of  the  American  continent  was  pro- 
bably discovered  by  John  Cabot  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  thougn  visited  several  times  during  the  follow- 
ing century,  no  settlement  was  made.  A  company  was 
chartered  by  James  I.  in  1606,  to  which  this  country  was 
granted  under  the  name  of  North  Virginia.  The  first  settle- 
ment however  was  only  formed  in  1 620  at  Plymouth,  by  about 
120  families  of  non-conformists,  who  had  tied  to  Holland, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Cape  Cod.  They  framed  a  consti- 
tution, and  took  an  oath  to  keep  it.  It  afterwards  became 
the  groundwork  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.    The  first 


regular  house  of  representatives  was  organised  m  1C39. 
The  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow  m  the  bei^iniiij  g, 
especially  on  account  of  the  oppression  to  which  the  inh.ilni 
ants  were  subjected  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  bdoiu 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Rcstoraiuui 
Though  they  were  relieved  by  the  Revolution  of  168S.  ami 
the  increase  of  the  colony  was  thus  promoted,  its  population 
in  1 730  did  not  exceed  1 20,000  individuals.  Since  tliMt  tiiui.- 
however  it  has  improved  rapidly.  In  the  Re  vol  at  ion  arj 
war  Massachusetts  took  a  leading  part,  by  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government,  and  creating  a  miliiarj 
force.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. It  adopted  a  ncwcx)nsiitution  in  1780,  and  after  Maine, 
which  up  to  1819  formed  a  part  of  the  state,  had  been 
separatea  from  it,  the  constitution  was  amended  fur  the  la?t 
time  in  1820.  According  to  this  constitution  tbc  legiala- 
ture  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Thi: 
senate  is  chosen  by  the  counties,  each  citizen  possessed  of 
landed  property  to  the  amount  of  60  dollars  having  a  vote : 
but  the  number  of  the  senators  to  be  chosen  by  each  county 
depends  on  its  quota  of  taxes.  The  other  house  is  chosen  by 
the  towns,  according  to  their  population,  each  c'tizen  pos- 
sessed of  60  dollars  having  a  vote.  In  1 830  there  were  40  se- 
nators and  501  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  nine  counsellors. 
The  first  two  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  f  he  ciiizcn?, 
and  the  counsellors  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  faou^ 
from  among  the  persons  returned  as  senators.  Massachu- 
setts sends  two  members  to  the  senate  and  thirteen  to  the 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington. 

Education. — As  generally  in  the  United  States,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  is  an  object  attended  to  by  the 
state.  For  that  pur|)ose  the  State  is  divided  into  small  town- 
ships, or  separate  corporations,  of  from  five  to  seven  miles 
square,  and  the  number  of  these  townships  amounts  to  305. 
But  that  the  distance  which  children  have  to  ao  to  attend 
school  may  not  be  too  great,  each  township  is  divided  into 
smaller  districts.  In  each  a  school  is  established,  which  in 
summer  is  attended  by  the  younger  children,  and  conducte*! 
by  a  woman ;  but  in  winter  it  is  visited  by  children  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  children  are  instructed  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  The  number  of  these  schools  amounis  io 
about  3000 ;  and  in  winter  they  are  attended  by  more  than 
140,000,  and  in  summer  by  upwards  of  120,000  children. 
These  common  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  wholly  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  upon  the  people.  The  number  of  aeadernies  or 
private  schools  amounts  to  854,  but  a  great  proportion  of 
them  are  small  establishments,  kept  in  the  interval  between 
the  winter  and  summer  terms  of  the  district  schools.  Some 
IsLTgcT  institutions  of  this  description  are  attended  by  the 
children  of  wealthier  parents,  who  wish  to  give  them  a  greater 
amount  of  useful  knowledge.  Their  number  aniounis 
to  more  than  60.  Among  the  learned  institutions  is  Harvard 
College  at  Cambridf^e,  three  miles  from  Boston,  the  beii 
endowed  institution  m  the  United  States ;  it  has  an  anato- 
mical museum,  a  botanical  garden,  a  collection  of  minerals 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  There  are  at  present 
thirty  instructors  and  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  stu- 
dents. Other  collegiate  institutions  are  Williams  College 
at  Williamstown,  with  seven  instructors  jind  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  students ;  Amherst  College,  with 
twelve  instructors  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  students;  the 
Tlieological  Seminary  at  Andover,  which  has  a  deservedly 
high  reputation,  and  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

(Darby's  View qf  the  United  States;  Warden's  Account 
of  the  United  States  qf  America ;  Pitkin's  Statistical  Vt^w 
of  the  Commerce  qf  the  United  States  of  America  ;  JonniJ 
qf  Education,  •  On  the  New  England  Free  Schools,'  vol.  ii. ; 
American  Almanac;  *  An  account  of  the  Common  Schoois 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,*  &c.,  in  the  3rd  publication 
of  the  Central  Society  of  Education.) 
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